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nittee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

tnt:  Senators  Elkins  (chairman),  Cullom,  Kean,  DoUiver, 
and  Newlands. 

i^airman  stated  that  he  had  received  a  message  from  Senator 
r  to  the  effect  that  he  will  be  unable  to  be  present  to-day,  .as 
>nfined  to  his  home  by  illness. 

STATEMEHT  OP  IQL  CHABLES  B.  SMITH. 

tor  Kean.  Please  state  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation. 
5mith.  My  name  is  Charles  B.  Smith ;  Menosha,  Wis. ;  I  am 
ifacturer  of  wooden  ware, 
tor  Kean.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  business? 
?MiTH.  I  looked  it  up  a  few  days  before  I  left,  and  I  found 
i  have  paid  freight  to  the  amount  of  $175,000  per  year, 
tor  Kean.  What  roads? 

5MrrH.  The  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  the  Wisconsin  Cen- 
id  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul, 
tor  Ejcan.   xou  may  make  such  statement  as  you  wish. 
iMPTH.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied,  so  far- as  shippers  are  con- 
with  the  interstate-commerce  law  as  it  is ;  it  is  all  right, 
tor  Kean.  You  have  no  complaint  to  make? 
Smith.  We  have  already  made  a  complaint  against  the  Com- 
i ;  have  one  now  pending, 
tor  Kean.  What  is  the  complaint? 

5mith.  It  was  to  get  a  rate  oh  wooden  ware  west  bound  the 
5  given  from  Pacific  terminals  east  bound, 
tor  Kean.  You  have  made  that  complaint  to  the  Commission. 
I  think  you  are  going  to  get  the  remedy  you  want  in  that 
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Senator  Kban.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  rebate? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  before  the  interstate-commerce  law  went  into 
effect 

Senator  Ejban.  Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  state? 

Mr.  SaoTH.  I  will  answer  any  questions  t^at  you  like  to  ask,  if  I 
can. 

Senator  Kean.  If  there  is  anything  you  desire  to  say  we  should  be 
glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  the  present  law  is  enforced  it  is  adequate,  so  far 
as  discriminations  are  concerned.  If  the  rate-making  power  is  ffiven 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  it  might  do  away  with  the 
advantages  of  location.  If  the  Conunission  had  the  power  to  make 
rates,  the  conmiercial  relations  of  the  country  would  be  disturbed, 
because  every  locality  would  be  clamoring  for  better  rates.  The 
making  of  rates  is  now  brought  about  mainlv  by  competition  between 
railroads  and  localities.  Ii  the  rates  could  be  named  by  the  Com- 
mission this  competition  would  be  largely  eliminated. 

Senator  ICean.  Is  the  view  you  have  expressed  the  view  of  ship 
pers  generally  in  your  part  of  the  country  t 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  it  is;  especially  in  Wisconsin,  where  the 
present  governor  is  now  agitating  legislation. 

Senator  ICean.  You  dread  a  fixed  rate  to  be  made  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Conunission  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  You  think  it  would  interfere  with  your  business? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  it  would  interfere  very  largely  with  business 
in  general. 

Senator  ICean.  You  prefer  that  the  railroads  should  be  the  origi- 
nators of  the  rates? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ejsan.  And  continue? 

Mr.  Smith.  And  continue  to  do  so. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  B.  B.  SHAFFIELI). 

Senator  Kean.  Please  state  your  name  and  residence. 

Mr.  Shaffield.  My  name  is  B.  B.  Shaffield ;  Faribault,  Minn. 

Senator  Kean.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Shaffield.  Milling  and  elevator  business. 

Senator  Kean.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  extent  of  your 
business? 

Mr.  Shaffield.  We  handle  about  5,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
yearly — ^grinding  about  that  quantity. 

Senator  Kean.  Five  million  bushels  is  a  large  quantity. 

Mr.  Shaffield.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  Over  what  roads  do  you  ship? 

Mr.  Shafkeld.  Over  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  the  Rock  Island, 
and  the  Great  Western. 

Senator  Kean.  \Vhat  have  you  to  say  as  to  rates? 

Mr.  Shaffifjj).  I  have  yet  to  see  a  miller  who  wishes  any  change, 
any  more  than  to  thoroughly  enforce  the  laws  now  in  force. 

Senator  Kean.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  interstate-commerce 
law  as  it  exists? 

Mr.  Shaffield.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  E^eax.  Have  you  made  any  complaint  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  ? 
1     Mr.  Shatfield.  No,  sir. 

/    Senator  Kean.  You  have  had  no  occasion  to  do  so? 

^1     Mr.  Shaffield.  No,  sir;  the  rates  on  flour,  we  believe,  are  about  as 

I  reasonable  as  can  be  made.    The  present  rate  from  Minneapolis  to 

i  :j  New  York  or  from  Faribault — which  is  the  same  Uiing — ^is  19^  cents, 

/  rj  cents  of  which  is  from  Minneapolis  or  Faribault  to  Chicago.    We 

^  consider  that  a  very  low  rate. 

-j      As  representing  one  of  the  outside  millers,  I  might  say  that  the 
-j  outside  millers  are  setting  full  protection  as  compared  with  those 
f  I   omtrally  located  in  me  lar^e  millmg  groups,  for  instance. 
-•       Senator  Kean.  What  is  tne  rate  to  Liverpool? 
:  •       Mr.  Shattield.  The  rate  to  Liverpool  at  the  present  time  is  about 
21  or  22  cents,  depending  on  the  ocean  rate  from  Minneapolis  to 
Liverpool. 
Senator  Keak.  You  do  not  belong  to  any  trusts  or  combinations? 
Mr.  Shaffield.  No,  sir. 
Senator  Keak.  Do  you  receive  any  rebates? 

Mr.  Shaffdexd.  Not  since  the  interstate-commerce  law  was  enacted. 
Senator  Keak.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  present  conditions,  and 
would  rather  have  the  railroads  fix  the  rate  than  the  Literstate  Com- 
merce Commission? 
I  Mr.  Shaffield.  We  believe  the  rate-making  power  should  be  left 
I    in  the  hands  of  the  railroads. 

Senator  Kean.  What  is  the  general  opinion  among  the  shippers  in 
your  part  of  the  countnr  ? 

Mr.  Shaffield.  As  I  say,  I  have  yet  to  talk  with  any  one  in  the 
milling  business — and  I  have  talked  with  a  ^eat  many — ^who  wants 
to  see  tne  rate-making  power  fixed  in  the  hands  of  the  Conmiission. 
Senator  Kean.  How  about  people  in  other  business? 
Mr.  Shaffield.  I  think,  as  a  nue,  shippers  are  opposed  to  fixing  the 
rate-making  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission.    I  think  there 
might  be  possible  exceptions  to  that,  but  very  few. 
Senator  Kean.  What  reasons  do  they  give  for  that  opposition  to 
'     placing  the  rate-making  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission  ? 
[        Mr.  Shaffield.  They  oelieve  that,  under  the  present  arrangement, 
I     they  can  get  quicker  action ;  that  in  case  of  emergencies  they  can  get 
I     attended  to  more  promptly  than  they  could  be  by  the  Commission, 
i     and  such  emer^ncies  are  constantly  arising.    I  might  instance  a 
case  in  my  own  Dusiness  three  or  four  years  ago.    The  wheat  supply 
was  partly  exhausted  in  the  Northwest  during  the  months  of  July 
and  Au^st    I  went  to  the  Great  Western  and  laid  our  position 
before  them,  and  they  gave  us  a  milling-and-transit  rate  of  12^  cents 
a  hundred  from  Kansas  City  via  Faribault  down  to  Chicago.     You 
realize  that  that  is  a  very  low  rate.     By  going  to  the  railroad  and 
explaining  the  ca.se  they  could  see  it  instantly,  whereas,  if  we  had 
had  to  taSe  that  case  before  the  Commission  we  could  not  have  got 
action  of  any  sort  until  the  trouble  had  gone  by. 

Senator  Kean.  Evidently  the  railroads  tliought  it  was  to  their 

interest  to  keep  the  mills  in  your  part  of  the  country  going,  and  so 

they  gave  you  a  rate  bjr  which  you  could  still  keep  your  mills  running. 

Mr.  Shaffdeid.  It  is  the  present  policy  of  the  railroads  in  the 

Xorihwest  to  encourage  manufacturers  along  their  own  lines  of  road, 
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SO  as  to  avoid  the  centralizing  of  industries.  One  thing  that  brings 
this  about  largely  is  the  milling-and-transit  arrangement,  which  we 
are  afraid  we  niight  lose  under  such  a  body  as  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Conunission. 

Senator  Kean.  You  think  that  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission had  the  power  to  fix  rates  it  would  tend  to  centralize  the 
milling  industry? 

Mr.  Shaffield.  I  think  it  would  be  centralized  to  a  greater  extent  - 
than  it  now  is.    The  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  have  already 
decided  that  it  is  proper  to  allow  a  rate  of  2  cents  a  hundred  less  on  - 
wheat  than  on  flour.    That  would  be  very  detrimental  to  the  inter-  • 
est  of  our  country,  as  anybody  may  see.    It  would  build  up  our  com- 
petitor across  the  water  and  cripple  the  man  on  this  side.    This,  I 
may  sav,  has  been  only  in  the  last  two  or  three  years.    The  railroads 
made  the  same  rate  on  flour  as  on  wheat. 

Senator  Kean.  Notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the  Commission? 

Mr.   Shaffield.  Notwithstanding  the   decision   of   the   Commis-  - 
sioners,  who  said  that  the  railroads  would  be  allowed  to  make  a  rate 
of  2  cents  a  hundred  lower  on  wheat  than  on  flour. 

Senator  Kean.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  eiristing  conditions? 

Mr.  Shaffield.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  You  are  doing  a  prosperous  business? 

Mr.  Shaffield.  Wexl,  that  would  be  a  leading  question^ 

Senator  ICean.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say? 

Mr.  Shaffield.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  further. 

Senator  Kean.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  HEEBEET  BEADLET. 

Senator  Kean.  You  may  state  your  name  and  occupation,  if  you 
please. 

Mr.  Bradley.  Mjr  name  is  Herbert  Bradley ;  I  am  traffic  manager 
of  the  Millers'  National  Federation,  my  office  being  at  58  William 
street.  New  York. 

Senator  EIean.  What  is  the  Millers'  National  Federation  ? 
.  Mr.  Bradley.  It  is  an  association  largely  covering  the  entire  mill- 
ing business  of  the  United  States,  its  object  being  to  secure  the  bet- 
terment of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  general  question. 

Senator  Kean.  How  many  members  are  in  that  association? 

Mr.  Bradley.  About  1,000.  I  may  state  that  I  do  not  officially 
represent  the  association.  I  appear  solely  on  personal  requests  of  a 
number  of  millers  who  handle  100,000  barrels  of  flour  daily — in 
other  words,  200  cars  per  day — ^their  business  covering  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Kentucky,  and 
Pennsylvania. 

The  federation  has  not  taken  official  action  on  this  matter,  because 
they  have  not  had  any  meeting;  but  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  take 
action  at  their  next  meeting. 

Senator  Kean.  The  question  of  giving  increased  powers  to  the 
Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  has  not  been  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  call  a  meeting  of  your  federation  ? 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  question  will  be  bi'ought  up 
at  the  next  meeting,  June  7  to  9.    So  far  as  the  millers  in  that  ledera- 
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tion  are  concerned — and  I  think  I  know  a  very  large  number  of 
them — they  have  expressed  themselves  as  against  giving  any  increased 
power  to  the  Conmiission. 

Senator  Keak.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  before  the  Com- 
mission! 

ilr.  Bradley.  No,  sir.  The  only  complaint  we  made  was  the  one 
Mr.  Shaffield  spoke  about,  which  was  made  six  or  seven  years  ago. 
The  Conmiission  then  gave  that  decision,  which  the  railroads  ignored. 
In  the  past,  and  up  to  the  time  of  that  meeting  witi^  the  Commis- 
sion, when  we  had  that  conference  with  them,  we  had  a  number  of 
complaints  against  the  conditions  then  existing  which  left  the  millers 
liigh  and  dry  when  they  wanted  the  raw  materials.  But  the  rail- 
roads have  largely  overcome  those  difficulties  by  their  own  initiative, 
ind  not  bj  reason  of  any  order  or  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  the  railroads  realized  that  it  was  to  their  interest,  as 
well  as  to  the  interest  of  the  millers  and  manufacturers  of  the  coun- 
bpy,  to  grind  the  raw  material  in  this  country  and  export  the  finished 
product.  As  in  all  other  kinds  of  business,  there  will  be  little  things 
come  up  with  the  railroads,  but  we  personally  feel  that  such  matters 
have  always  righted  themselves  ix>  a  large  extent. 

As  regards  rates,  I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  present  conditions 
throughout  entire  Europe.  I  have  made  44  trips  to  Europe,  in  con- 
Dection  with  the  milling  business.  Two  years  ago  we  had  occasion  to 
try  to  fight  a  landing  charge  in  London,  and  a  bill  was  brought  up 
in*  the  Senate  about  tnat  matter. 

Senator  Kean.  I  remember  the  bill,  and  I  remember  that  I  was  not 
in  favor  of  it 

Mr.  Bradley.  That  is  all  right.  That  is  another  matter.  We  tried 
to  get  aroimd  the  landing  charge  that  the  steamship  companies 
were  insisting  upon  in  London,  and  I  tried  to  arrange  for  the  shijp- 
ment  of  a  thousand  tons  of  flour  from  Liverpool  to  London  by  the 
long  route,  a  distance  of  220  miles.  They  wanted  to  charge  us 'more 
for  that  distance,  which  was  the  current  rate  going,  than  we  pay 
to-day  from  Minnesota  or  I^nsas  points  to  New  York  City,  a  dis- 
tance" of  1,500  miles. 

We  have  no  complaint  to  make  as  regards  rates  in  this  country. 
I  think  the  conditions  on  the  other  side  are  lar£;ely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  English  Parliament  has  given  general  authority  to  make 
a  maximum  rate,  and  we  in  this  country  fear  that  if  we  had  the  same 
conditions  the  railroads  might  live  up  to  their  maximum,  and  we 
would  be  the  sufferers  by  it,  as  well  as  me  railroads,  to  that  extent 

Senator  Kean.  Do  you  know  the  effect  of  the  passage  of  that  Eng- 
Ush  bill? 

Mr.  Bradley.  It  was  defeated  by  5  votes  in  the  House. 

Senator  Kean.  It  did  not  pass  the  House? 

Mr.  Bradley.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  I  can  not  see  what  you  are  going  to  accomplish 
by  it 

Mr.  Bradley.  We  think  we  have  justice  on  our  side;  and  at  the 
present  time  the  steamship  lines,  arter  a  conference  with  us,  have 
arranged  that 

Senator  E^san.  You  think  that  would  not  be  accomplished  without 
lil^sUtiont 
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Senator  ElEan.  What  do  you  know  about  rebates  being  given? 
^  Mr.  Bradley.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  rebates  at  the  present 
time,  not  since  the  Elkins  law. 

Senator  Kean.  I  suppose  you  used  to  get  rebates  for  your  feder- 
ation? 

Mr.  Bradley.  No;  at  that  time  I  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
getting  the  rates.  My  business  was  altogether  looking  after  ship- 
ments, in  order  to  meet  conditions  on  the  other  side  and  be  in  touch 
with  the  whole  interests  of  the  business  from  start  to  finish. 

Senator  Kean.  You  think  the  milling  interests  of  the  country 
would  be  better  served  by  leaving  the  law  as  it  is  t 

Mr.  Bradley.  Yes,  sir;  with  one  exception.  I  think  the  Inter- 
state Conmierce  Commission,  instead  of  having  authority  to  make 
orders,  as  they  have  now,  should  be  simpljr  a  body  of  investigators 
who,  on  complaint,  should  make  an  investigation,  and  then,  if  the 
complaint  is  well  grounded,  appeal  at  once  to  the  courts  and  let 
the  power  stay  there,  and  not  make  the  Commission  judge  and  jury 
as  it  now  is.  I  think  they  could  do  better  work  and  give  better 
service  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  Government 

Senator  EIean.  You  think  the  Commission  would  make  decisions 
more  promptly  ? 

Mr.  Bradley.  Yes,  sir.  As  it  is  now,  it  takes  six  months  to  a  year 
to  get  a  decision,  and  before  you  can  get  a  change  of  present  condi- 
tions your  opportunity  is  lost  and  absolutely  worthless  in  many 
lines  of  business.  What  we  want  is  prompt  action.  But  we  feel 
tiiat  to  bring  politics  into  business  would  be  the  worst  feature  we 
would  have  to  contend  with  under  anv  circumstances.  We  think 
that  the  rate-making  power  should  be  left  with  the  railroads  as  it 
is  to-day.    We  think  that  the  two  things  can  not  blend. 

Senator  Kean.  Is  there  anything  further  you  desire  to  say? 

Mr.  Bradley.  It  is  impossible  not  to  have  some  slight  criticism 
when  the  business  of  the  country  is  so  tremendous,  i  have  had  a 
number  of  times  to  bring  matters  to  the  personal  attention  of  rail- 
road officials,  and  in  some  few  instances  I  have  started  out  by  cor- 
respondence, but  I  never  found  that  to  work.  So  as  soon  as  I  got 
to  me  point  where  I  could  see  that  we  were  drawing  apart  rather  than 
coming  together,  I  would  jump  on  the  train  and  go  personally  and 
have  an  interview  with  the  railroad  official  with  whom  I  had  had 
the  trouble,  and  I  have  never  yet  found  a  case  where  we  did  not 
promptly  settle  it 

I  think  a  great  deal  of  this  dotation  has  been  brought  about 
largely  by  the  railroads  endeavoring  to  put  in  what  is  called  the 
"  uniform  bill  of  lading."  I  know  a  great  many  of  the  roads  in  the 
West  were  against  that  uniform  bill  of  lading. 

Senator  I&an.  Were  you  in  favor  of  it? 

Mr.  Bradley.  I  was  a^inst  it,  and  took  rather  the  initiative  in 
making  the  fight  As  it  is  now,  the  railroads  have  come  to  realize 
that  they  made  a  mistake.  The  entire  bill  was  withdrawn.  I  was 
president  of  the  conference  where  the  arrangement  was  made  to 
withdraw  the  bill  and  substitute  the  old  bill  of  lading.  A  committee 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  five  shippers  and  five  railroad  men,  to 
draw  up  a  new  uniform  bill  of  lading,  which  is  of  value  provided  the 
shippers  had  equal  say  in  drawing  up  the  regulations,  which  they 
now  nave. 
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I  think  we  can  do  better  by  ^ing  into  conference  with  the  rail- 
roads directly  than  through  any  influence  or  exercise  of  the  party  by 
the  law-making  powers.  We  would  rather  deal  with  tiie  railroads 
than  to  deal  with  the  Government. 

Senator  Kean.  Is  there  anything  further  you  desire  to  say  t 

Mr.  Bradl£t.  I  have  nothing  further  to  say. 

STATEMEirr  OF  MB.  J.  A.  DAVIS. 

Senator  Kean.  Please  state  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation. 

Mr.  Davis.  My  name  is  J.  A.  Davis;  Goldsboro,  Caroline  (>)unty, 
Md. ;  fruit  grower. 

Senator  Kean.  How  many  acres? 

Mr.  Davis.  In  the  whole  tract  of  land? 

Senator  Kean.  Yes;  what  is  the  extent? 

Mr.  Davis.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  strawberries  and 
about  50  acres  in  blackberries. 

Senator  Kean.  Your  strawberries  are  just  about  getting  ripe? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  picking  some  to-day. 

Senator  Kean.  I  suppose  you  ship  them  in  refrigerator  cars? 

^fr.  Davis.  Just  as  soon  as  we  can  have  enough  to  load  a  refrig- 
erator car  we  get  the  car.    We  have  ordered  one  for  Saturday  next 

Senator  Kean.  Before  you  ship  the  berries  in  these  cars  do  you 
know  what  the  freight  charges  are  ^ing  to  be? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  yes.  At  each  shipping  point  on  our  division  there 
is  a  schedule  showing  what  the  refrigerator  charges  are  per  quart 

Senator  Kean.  Waeit  road  are  you  on? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  D.  and  C.,  a  branch  of  the  Delaware  division, 
running  from  Clayton  to  Oxford. 

Senator  Kean.  One  of  tJie  Pennsylvania  branches? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  Do  they  publish,  in*  connection  with  the  freight 
rate,  the  charges  for  all  the  transportation,  including  ice? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  everything  is  included.  There  is  no  charge 
above  a  half  cent  a  quart  to  New  York  City. 

Senator  Kean.  Is  there  a  tariff  for  refrigeration  separate  from  the 
railroad  tariff?' 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  so  much  per  hundred  pounds,  and  the 
refrigeration  charges  are  one-half  cent  a  quart,  provided  you  have 
the  minimum  weight  that  the  company  demanas,  which  is  16,000 
pounds  to  Jersey  City  and  12,000  to  Boston.  In  using  the  refrijg- 
erator  car  there  is  no  monopoly  on  the  Delaware  division.  The 
Swift  people  have  one  line,  and  the  Armour  people  have  another. 

Senator  Kean.  Does  the  Pennsylvania  line  have  its  own  refrig- 
erator cars? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  first  refrigerator  car  that  was  ever  shipped  over 
the  Delaware  division  was  a  butter-and-egg  car  that  was  owned  by 
the  Pennsylvania  division.  That  car  was  shipped  from  Ridgely, 
with  10  ventilated  cars,  on  a  Saturday ;  it  was  opened  in  Jersey  City 
on  Monday  morning.  The  berries  in  the  refrigerator  car  sold  at  13 
to  15  cents  a  quart,  and  the  berries  that  came  in  the  10  ventilated 
cars  sold  at  4  to  6  cents.  In  consequence  of  the  good  prices  thus 
obtained,  I  went  personally  to  Mr.  Kingston,  the  division  freight 
ifeot  of  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad,  he  b^ing  a  friend  of  mine,  and 
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asked  him  if  he  could  not  give  me  refrigerator  cars.  He  said  not 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  had  not  cars  enough  to 
supply  the  whole  division,  and  they  would  be  afraid  of  lawsuits  if 
they  would  give  refrigerator  cars  in  one  section  and  could  not  give 
them  to  others.  The  next  that  came  along  was  the  C.  F.  T.  car;  it 
was  a  California  Fruit  Growers'  Express.  Mr.  Maynard  was  the 
manager.  I  paid  him  $100  for  the  use  of  the  refrigerator  car  to 
New  York  City.    The  next  year  we  used  the  Eastman  Line  for  $75. 

Senator  Keak.  How  long  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  that  was  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  Within  the 
last  two  years  the  refrigeration  has  been  one-half  cent  a  quart  on  t 
car  with  10,000  quarts  in  it  to  Jersey  City. 

Senator  Keak.  That  is  about  $50  per  cart 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  You  paid  originally  $100? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  first  charge  we  ever  paid  was  $100.  We  paid  that 
one  season  only  for  cars  now  owned  by  the  Swift  people.  The  next 
year  we  used  the  Eastman  cars,  and  paid  the  Eastman  company  $75 
for  the  use  of  their  car  properly  iced  and  with  slats  for  loading  the 
cars. 

Senator  Kean.  When  you  have  any  damaged  fruit  or  berries,  to 
whom  do  you  make  claim  for  that  damage? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  been  growing  fruit  about  fifteen  years;  I  was 
in  New  York  City  for  twentv-five  years  in  the  fruit  business;  and  I 
learned  that  the  fruit  must  be  put  in  in  good  condition  in  order  to 
get  good  prices,  and  with  proper  attention  we  do  not  have  any  poor 
nruit.  If  we  put  fruit  in  ^ood  condition  in  a  refrigerator  car  it  will 
certainly  come  out  in  good  condition  in  New  York  City.  Otherwise 
the  refrigerator  car  would  be  of  no  service  at  all.  I  imderstood  that 
Mr.  Mead  made  the  statement  yesterday  that  the  commission  mer- 
chants did  the  paying.  I  have  a  brother  in  New  York,  and  I  know 
he  does  not  do  any  paying  for  me,  and  when  a  brother  does  not,  it  is 
not  likely  anybody  else  is  going  to.  I  paid  $600  last  season  for  refrig- 
eration, and  1  certainly  would  not  keep  that  up  if  it  was  not  a  benefit 
I  made  a  statement  two  years  ago  before  the  Horticultural  Society 
for  the  Peninsula  that  I  believed  in  using  refrigerator  cars  on  the 
peninsula.  I  personally  received  from  $4,000  to  $G,000  more  out  of 
my  crop  of  fruit  by  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars  than  if  there  had  been 
no  refrigerator  cars. 

Senator  Kean.  Has  the  Armour  Company  a  contract  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir ;  not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Kean.  But  you  apply  at  the  station  where  you  do  your 
shipping  for  a  refrigerator  car,  and  it  is  furnished? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  make  our  arrangements  before  the  season  com- 
mences, say  with  the  Swift  people  or  with  the  Armour  people.  I 
will  say  to  them,  "  I  will  probablv  run  60  cars  myself  this  vear  and  I 
would  like  to  use  your  cars."  Olavton  is  the  junction  of  this  road 
where  the  superintendent  of  the  I^elaware  division  is  located,  and 
where  the  tram  master,  and  so  on,  have  their  offices,  and  where  the 
offices  for  the  refrigerator  people  are  also  located.  We  try  to  let 
them  know  two  days  ahead,  so  that  we  will  not  get  left. 

Senator  Kean.  In  all  this  long  experience  of  yours  you  have  never 
had  occasion  to  make  a  claim  against  the  railroad  company! 
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Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  nor  against  the  refrigerator  people  either. 

Senator  Keax.  You  are  a  pretty  good  shipper? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  vou  are  not  very  far  yourself  from  the  New  York 
market  or  from  the  Newark  market  My  brand  of  fruits  is  known  at 
both  places. 

Senator  Kean.  Have  you  received  any  rebates? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Keax.  And  you,  as  a  shipper,  are  satisfied  with  the  exist- 
ing law? 

Mr.  DA%^s.  Perfectly  satisfied  until  something  better  is  offered. 
We  would  be  willing  to  nave  a  little  reduction  in  refrigeration  charges 
for  the  same  service,  but  we  certainly  do  not  want  the  service  cut 
down  in  order  to  get  lower  rates. 

Senator  K[eak.    iou  think  the  rates  are  reasonable? 

Mr.  Davis.   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  But  you  would  not  object  to  pay  a  les^  charge? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  human  nature. 

Senator  Kean.  Do  you  tiiink  the  railroad  freight  rates  are  rea- 
sonable? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  haven't  a  word  to  say  against  railroad  tr&ight  rates 
so  loTis  as  they  put  our  stuff  into  Jersey  City  on  time.  TVnen  they 
don't  do  that,  then  we  have  something  to  say.  Of  course  the  Penn- 
sylvania Company,  on  our  division,  has  been  a  little  hampered  the 
pist  year,  but  they  claim  that  they  now  have  better  facilities,  and  we 
ape  not  going  to  have  any  trouble  in  getting  our  fruit  into  Jersey  City. 

Senator  Kean.  Do  you  raise  peaches? 

Mr.  Davis.  Very  few.    We  ship  principally  to  New  York. 

Senator  Kean.  Do  you  ever  ship  to  Boston? 

Mr.  Davis.   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  Did  you  ever  have  any  experience  with  the  people  in 
Boston? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  What  has  your  experience  been  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  loading  three  refrigerator  cars 
1  day  for  Boston  and  New  York,  principally  New  York,  on  joint  ac- 
count with  a  commission  house  in  New  York.  A  gentleman  from 
Boston  stood  around  and  saw  I  was  buying  a  pretty  good  grade  of 
fruit.  He  took  me  aside  and  said,  "  I  will  give  you  $50  a  car  to  buy 
peaches  for  me,  two  cars  a  day;  I  am  located  at  Dover,  driving  across 
the  country,  and  will  pass  this  station  every  morning,  and  will  leave 
vou  sufficient  money'' — not  a  check;  the  farmer  likes  money,  not 
checks.  I  ^id,  "  $50  a  car,  two  cars  a  day — $100  for  two  cars  is 
pretty  good  pay  for  the  farmer."  I  was  about  to  accept  his  proposi- 
tion.* Then  he  said,  "There  is  something  else;  you  know  that  the 
Pennsvlvania  Railroad  have  no  weight  of  refrigerator  cars;  you  can 
put  in  1,100  baskets  of  peaches  and  bill  it  OOO.''^  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  T 
Mess  not  That  price  is  not  hardly  high  enough  to  sell  out  for  that." 
N)  I  did  not  buy  peaches  for  the  Boston  man,  because  I  did  not 
think  $100  was  enough  to  pay  me  for  selling  out 

Senator  Kean.  He  wante<i  a  rebate? 

Mr.  DA^as.  The  freight  from  our  point  to  Boston  is  about  27  cents 
t  basket — ^that  is,  for  freight  and  refrigeration.  If  that  man  got 
200  baskets  without  paying  refrigeration  charges  or  freight,  he  would 
not  be  out  any  money  after  paying  me  the  $50  a  car  to  do  the  buying. 
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Senator  Kean.  He  wanted  somebody  else  to  "  pay  the  freight" 

Mr.  Davis.  He  wanted  "  Mr.  Jones." 

Senator  Keak.  Do  you  say  the  railroads  have  no  way  of  getting 
the  weight? 

Mr.  Davis.  At  that  time  they  had  not.  On  their  ventilated  cars 
the  weight  is  marked  on  each  car ;  but  there  is  no  weight  marked  on 
the  refrigerator  car,  because  they  do  not  know  whether  there  is  4  or 
5  tons  of  ice  in  the  bunkers.  IS  ow,  there  is  a  resident  checker  put 
into  the  car,  and  that  checker  checks  every  basket  of  peaches  that  goes 
into  the  car  and  turns  over  his  check  to  the  railroad  agent  at  the 
point  from  which  the  car  is  shipped,  so  that  the  railroad  agent  knows 

^ust  what  is  in  the  car  as  well  as  the  man  who  is  loading  the  car. 
That  was  brought  about  by  this  particular  fact,  that  the  Boston  com- 
mission merchants  were  anxious  to  get  in  200  baskets  of  peaches 
without  paying  any  freight  or  refrigeration  charges  on  them. 

Senator  Kean.  What  association  is  that? 

Mr.  Davis.  Boston  association  ? 

Senator  I^ean.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  now,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  give  names  when  the  m«i 
are  not  present.  I  can  back  any  statement  I  make  before  you  here, 
Senator.  I  do  know  that  he  got  a  man  to  buy  him  a  car  of  peaches 
and  ship  them  as  900  baskets  when  there  was  1,100  in  it,  and  tne  man 
bought  anything  that  came  in  sight,  and  the  commission  merchant 
lost  about  $50  on  that  car  of  peaches  and  did  not  buy  any  more  at 
that  station. 

Senator  Kean.  You  come  from  a  large  fruit  region.  What  is  the 
general  sentiment  in  that  part  of  the  countiy  about  shipping  berries 
and  fruits  in  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  man  who  ships  fruit  in  refrigerator  cars  is  the 
successful  man,  and  the  man  who  does  not  ship  fruit  in  refrigerator 
cars  from  the  fruit  district  is  still  hanging  by  his  teeth.  The  refrig- 
erator car  has  the  preference  over  the  ventilated  car  on  account  of  the 
carrying  conditions  and  the  picking.  The  train  leaves  there  in  the 
morning  at  half  past  11,  and  we  can  not  pick  all  our  fruit  in  the 
morning,  so  the  refrigerator  car  is  sidetracked;  and  we  pick  in  the 
afternoon  and  put  into  the  refrigerator  car  as  soon  as  possible  aft^er 
being  picked.  Consequently  our  iruit  arrives  in  good  condition.  The 
man  who  picks  his  fruit  overripe  and  stacks  it  up  in  his  berry  field 
until  the  next  morning  at  11  o  clock,  and  hauls  it  to  the  depot  and 
puts  it  in  the  car,  when  the  commission  merchant  in  New  lork  re- 
ceives that  fruit  or  berries  the  general  complaint  is  that  they  are  in 
bad  order.  Whereas  we  can  pick  Saturday  afternoon  and  put  in  the 
car  and  finish  loading  on  Monday  morning  and  it  reaches  New  York 
for  the  Tuesday  morning  market,  and  it  will  invariably  be  in  good 
condition.  Of  course,  conditions  of  the  weather  have  something  to 
do  with  it. 

Senator  Kean.  Now,  Mr.  Davis,  as  T  understand  you,  you  are 
satisfied  with  railroad  rates  and  satisfied  with  refrigerator  rates 
(although  you  would  not  object  to  having  them  less),  but  what  you 
hke  is  prompt  delivery  and  good  service? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  prompt  delivery  on  the  part  of  the  railroad 
company. 

Senator  Kean.  In  other  words,  you  are  not  after  cheapness  so 
much  as  good  service? 
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Datib.  Good  service  is  worth  everything.  When  a  train  eets 
rsey  City  at  1  o'clock  in  the  morning,  ready  for  delivery,  uiat 
able  us  to  catch  all  the  early  outgoing  trains.  We  can  ship 
xis  as  far  as  Montreal  if  we  get  mem  into  Jersey  City  early 
,  ready  to  ^  out  on  the  trains  that  g[o  from  7  to  9  o'clock  in 
ming,  and  m  that  way  we  can  get  prices  that  will  pay  us  for 
g  the  fruit. 

tor  Kean.  Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  sayf 
Davis.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  else,  Mr.  I^enator,  that 
1  JMV.    We  are  using  refrigerator  cars  for  our  own  personal 
We  have  no  interest  in  uiem  at  all,  only  that  they  help  to 
IS  back  dollars. 

8TATEMEVT  OF  MB.  JOHH  H.  EOAH. 

tor  Kean.  Please  state  your  residence  and  occupation. 
Eqah.  My  residence  is  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  I  am  president  of 
nsas  City  Viaduct  and  Terminal  Railroad,  which  is  under 
ction  at  the  present  time;  also  president  of  the  Union  Depot, 
and  Terminal  property,  part  of  that  property  being  in  the 
3f  the  United  States  court,  and  I  am  receiver.  I  have  been 
ling  since  I  was  16  years  old,  extending  over  a  period  of 
iight  years.  I  commenced  as  a  messenger  boy,  then  appren- 
the  machine  shop,  and  have  occupied  positions  as  president 
or  three  different  roads.  In  November,  1896, 1  went  to  Gteor- 
Rce-president  in  charge  of  operations  of  the  Central  of  Geor- 
ilroad.  I  remained  with  that  road  as  vice-president  for  two 
mtil  the  death  of  the  president,  and  then  remained  with  it  as 
nt  until  the  ]ast  of  1903. 

r  I  went  to  Geor^a  one  of  the  first  thin^  that  was  called  to 
mtion  was  the  difficulty  they  had  in  moving  the  fruit  crop  on 
es  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway  during  the  year  1896 
ior  to  that  time.  I  want  to  say  that  perhaps  nine-tenths  of 
>rgia  peaches  are  shipped  off  over  the  lines  of  the  Central  of 
ft  Railway.  In  fact,  Mr.  Rumph,  the  father  of  the  Alberta 
resides  there.  I  took  up  the  matter  with  the  different  sub- 
je  officers  of  the  railway  to  find  out  what  the  trouble  was  and 
could  be  remedied.  I  then  went  to  the  shippers,  interviewed 
«rsonally,  and  found  from  them  that  what  they  wanted  was 
b  service  and  a  surety  that  they  were  to  receive  cars  when  they 
I  them  and  that  tiie  cars  would  be  properly  iced.  I  corre- 
d  with  aU  the  different  car  lines  and  found  that  Armour  &  Co., 
parties  controlling  the  Armour  Car  Lines,  would  agree  to 
the  business,  agree  to  furnish  cars,  and  to  build  ice  houses 
J  storage  of  ice. 
tor  K£an.  This  was  when? 

EoAX.  This  was  in  1897.  We  made  an  arrangement  with  them 
►V  they  were  to  do  all  those  things,  and  they  were  to  do  an- 
ting, and  that  was  that  they  were  to  place  all  the  producers 
I  the  shippers  on  a  parity. 

r  performed  their  service  well.  There  was  discontent  prior 
tune,  and  parties  had  informed  me  that  they  would  not  plant 
>re  peach  tree&    I  did  everything  to  foster  and  encourage  that 
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industry.  The  consequence  was  that  there  have  been  millions  of 
trees  planted  along  the  line  of  that  road  every  year  since  then. 
There  was  one  season  when  there  were  more  cars  and  more  ice  needed 
than  had  been  anticipated,  and  I  know  they  brought  train  loads  of 
ice  from  Lake  Calumet,  outside  of  Chicago;  they  Drought  ice  down 
from  the  coast  of  Maine  by  vessel  to  Savannah  and  shipped  it  acrosB 
the  country  to  the  ice  houses  tttere.  Like  everybody  else  the  ship- 
pers all  wanted  not  only  lower  railway  rates,  but  also  lower  rates  on 
refrigeration.  But  during  the  time  I  was  there  I  received  letters 
commending  the  road  for  the  prompt  service,  which,  of  course, 
brought  them  money,  by  putting  their  peaches  into  the  markets  in 
good  order. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  that  the  road  did  not  have  a  refrigerator  car 
and  their  connections  had  no  cars  that  they  could  let  the  road  have. 
They  might  have  secured  some  refrigjerator  cars,  but  they  had  none 
capable  of  doing  that  business  and  doing  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Senator  Kean.  The  fruit  crop  of  that  region  has  increased  very 
much,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Egan.  The  fruit  crop  has  increased  very  much.  I  think  in 
1896  the  number  of  cars  thev  handled  was  between  700  and  800*  and 
before  I  left  there  the  crop  had  increased  on  the  line  of  that  road  so 
that  the  demand  was  for  over  2,000  cars,  and  last  year,  I  imderstood, 
the  crop  demanded  between  4,000  and  5,0l()0  cars. 

Senator  Kean.  That  enabled  the  growers  of  fruit  to  get  better 
prices  for  their  peaches? 

Mr.  Egan.  Yes,  sir ;  better  prices  for  their  peaches.  And  there  is 
one  thing  I  brought  up  with  different  parties  there — the  principal 
CTOwers.  I  asked  them  why  they  did  not  arrange  to  start  canmng 
factories  and  can  their  peaches  there.  But  thej  informed  me  that  so 
long  as  they  could  obtam  the  prices  they  did  m  the  eastern  markets 
and  in  the  western  markets  they  would  prefer  to  ship  their  peaches 
rather  than  to  put  up  canning  factories  and  can  them. 

What  I  say  regarding  peaches  is  also  true  regarding  canteloupes 
and  plums  from  that  district.  The  plum  shippers  looked  into  the 
matter  of  refrigeration  very  closely  before  I  made  any  arran^ment 
at  all  with  any  of  them.  We  considered  then  that  the  price  charged 
was  reasonable  and  fair. 

I  heard  some  gentleman  say  here  yesterday,  and  I  read  in  the  testi- 
mony, that  they  could  not  tell  whatcharge  was  for  refrigeration  and 
what  charge  was  for  freight.  But  they  are  separated  ooth  on  the 
waybills  and  on  the  expense  bills. 

Senator  Kean.  Did  you  furnish  the  shippers  on  the  Central  of 
Georgia  road  with  a  complete  statement  of  wnat  it  would  cost  to  get 
their  goods  to  market? 

Mr.  Egan.  The  shippers  at  every  station  were  furnished  with  a 
tariff  that  was  plain  to  everybody,  not  only  a  railway  tariff,  but  also 
a  tariff  for  refrigeration. 

Another  thing  we  did  there:  We  bulletined  at  all  the  principal 
.^^hipping  stations  each  morning  where  the  shipments  went  the  day  be- 
fore, so  that  they  could  judge  whether  they  desired  their  shipments  to 
be  forwarded  to  some  other  point,  so  there  would  not  be  what  is 
called  a  "  ghit  "  on  the  market.  We  did  everything  we  could  to 
foster  and  encourage  the  industry,  and  I  think  we  succeeded. 
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Senator  Keak.  You  say  you  transported  700  or  800  cars  of  fruit  in 
1896? 

Mr.  E^K.  And  last  year  it  went  between  4,000  and  6,000. 

There  was  one  year,  owing  to  climatic  conditions,  that  we  had 
no  fruit  The  ice  was  stored  m  the  ice-houses,  and  we  had  to  sustain 
that  loes,  of  course.  We  have  to  take  aU  these  things  into  considera- 
tion. 

Senator  Keak.  Were  any  rebates  given? 

Mr.  Egan.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  any^  except  prior  to  the  time 
when  we  went  there,  when  all  these  car  Ime  people  were  in  there 
icrambling  for  business,  which  they  did  veir  eflfectually. 

Senator  Ejsan.  What  were  the  terms  of  the  contracts  you  made? 

Mr.  Egan.  I  would  not  want  to  recalL 

Senator  Kean.  State  it  ap])roximately. 

Mr.  Egan.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  have  seen  it  stated  that 
thev  would  take  care  of  the  business,  perform  the  service  satisfactorily 
ind  at  a  stated  figure,  and  they  were  liable  for  any  damage  that  might 
accrue,  so  far  as  concerned  the  fruit  not  reaching  destination  in 
bid  order  if  it  was  not  properly  refrigerated. 

Soiator  Kean.  After  you  had  made  that  contract  in  1896,  did 
you  always  have  cars  enough? 

Mr.  Egan.  We  had  plenty  of  cars,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  com- 
mencing with  1897,  but  we  were  always  nervous  about  that  matter 
before  the  shipping  season  conmienced,  but  the  cars  were  there  on 
the  side  tracks  sometimes  at  least  two  weeks  before  they  were  used. 

Senator  Kean.  Do  you  know  anything  about  eidstmg  conditions 
in  that  point  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Eoan.  The  eidsting  conditions,  I  understand,  prevail  just  as 
Uiqr  did  when  I  was  there. 

Senator  Kean.  Arethey  satisfied  with  the  rates? 

Mr.  Eoan.  I  have  heard  no  complaints  about  that,  either  as  to 
refrigeration  or  service.  Of  course,  we  sometimes  find  a  man  who 
mig^t  ship  perhaps  half  a  carload,  and  thinks  we  are  charging  too 
mnch. 

Senator  Kean.  But  the  shippers  generally  are  satisfied? 

Mr.  Egan.  So  far  as  I  know,  and  perhaps  I  have  talked  with  every 
man  <m  the  line. 

Senator  Kean.  Who  are  the  people  who  complain? 

Mr.  Egan.  You  might  find  a  man  starting  a  new  orchard,  and 
pvfaaps  doping,  for  the  first  time,  half  a  carload  of  peaches,  and  he 
mkht  complain  of  the  rate  along  with  some  other  party  for  the  otlier 
hail  carload,  and  who,  not  knowing  the  conditions,  and  perhaps 
aot  acquainted  with  the  conditions  that  should  prevail  about  putting 
die  fruit  into  the  cars  In  proper  condition.  That  is  one  of  the  ^reat 
secrets  of  success  there,  to  put  the  fruit  into  the  cars  in  ^ood  condition. 

Senator  Ejban.  As  I  imderstood  the  president  of  the  private  car 
lines  company^hey  look  out  for  that  especially? 

Mr.  EkzAN.  They  do,  but  sometimes  they  bring  the  peaches  and  ask 
to  have  them  shipped,  and  the  private  car  people  can  not  refuse 
them.  The  private  car  people  have  no  voice  at  all  in  the  distribution 
of  the  cars;  the  railwav  company  does  that. 

Senator  Ejban.  Is  there  complaint  as  to  the  distribution  of  the 
cmt 

a  Doc.  243, 6^1— vol  4 2 
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Mr.  Eqan.  Perhaps  you  find  some  complaint    Perhaps  if  there 
were  10  cars  ordered  to  one  station  and  we  nave  only  9  to  send,  then  ;^ 
might  be  a  complaint  on  that  account.    But  at  the  present  time  that  -^ 
is  very  remote.  ^      "^ 

Senator  Kean.  What  about  the  routing  business;  do  the  refrig-  ;- 
erator  people  have  anything  to  do  with  that?  Y; 

Mr.  Egan.  They  have  nothing  to  say  about  that.  We  make  thosi  f-^ 
arrangements.  We  take  the  cars  ana  deliver  them  to  connectiMf 'r- 
lines,  who  have  to  handle  the  shipments  properly,  and  if  it  is  founa  •  - 
that  in  some  cases  they  do  not  it  is  diverted  to  other  lines.  There  is  '  > 
one  thing  that  has  to  be  considered  about  diverting  to  other  lin«i|  ^•' 
and  that  is  that  we  have  to  take  the  chances  whether  those  lines  are 
able  to  refrigerate  those  cars  in  transit. 

Senator  £^n.  Is  there  anvthing  else  you  desire  to  say?  - 

Mr.  Egan.  I  do  not  know  that  I  nave  anything  further  to  say  about  4^ 
the  matter. 

8TATEMEHT  OF  MB.  B.  F.  TEAVIS.  ^': 

Senator  ElEan.  Please  state  your  residence  and  occupation. 

Mr.  Travis.  Chattanooga;  practicing  medicine,  and  fruit  grow- 
ing—a strange  combination. 

Senator  Kean.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  business? 

Mr.  Travis.  I  have  about  200  acres  in  trees  in  north  Greoi^;ia.  ~ 
I  want  to  say  that  my  fruit  industry  is  in  Georgia  entirely,  whiJte  I  .^ 
live  in  Tennessee  ana  represent  a  lew  individuals.  I  appear  hen  • 
as  representative  of  those  people  who  are  engaged  in  growing  fruity  ^ 
peacnes,  principally,  in  nortn  Georgia.  That  is  comparatively  a 
new  industry.  As  ihe  gentleman  who  just  preceeded  me  stated,  it  .  - 
only  began  a  few  years  ago  in  north  Georgia,  while  it  is  quite  an  old  • 
industry  in  south  Greorgia. 

We  want  to  say  that  we  are  satisfied  with  the  Armour  people,  and 
we  feel  like  we  could  not  get  along  and  exist  in  the  fruit  business 
without  them,  or  something  else  equally  as  good.    The  peach  is  ^ 
something  that  has  to  be  gathered  to-day,  not  to-morrow.    It  is  f 
something  that  has  to  have  ice  and  prompt  service.    The  private  car  i 
lines  companies  have  given  us  very  prompt  service. 

I  will  state  further  that  a  few  years  ago  we  began  there  with  only 


a  few  cars  in  north  Georgia,  yet  we  ran  up  last  year  to  2,800  cars, 
and  they  took  care  of  us  fOl  the  way  through.  Up  to  last  year  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  made  much  money,  and  I  do  not  know 


whether  they  did  last  year,  but  last  year  we  had  an  unprecedented 
crop,  one  beyond  our  expectations,  and  for  a  few  days  we  were  ham- 
pei^  a  little  bit  for  cars.  But  we  did  not  blame  the  refrigerator 
company  because  they  seemed  to  be  doing  all  they  could.  We  were 
disappointed  in  not  having  a  sufficient  number  of  cars,  and  conse- 
quently we  made  a  report  to  the  railroads.  I  think  that  is  what 
caused  our  trouble,  but  we  feel  that  we  will  not  have  the  same  trouble 
again. 

iSenator  ElEan.  You  underestimated  your  crop? 

Mr.  Travis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ejbak.   i  ou  had  hard  work  to  get  your  fruit  to  the  market! 

Mr.  Travis.  For  a  few  days — ^that  is,  our  stuff  was  ddayed. 

You  may  have  heard  that  complaint  here  before.  It  is  a  tsLCt  thMt 
we  were  short  Qf  cars  for  a  time,  and  that  necessitated  some  of  the 
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r  along  the  tracks.  But  still  we  are  not  jumping  on  the 
>r  people  or  the  railroads  for  that,  because  they  aU  seemed 
g  everything  they  could  for  us.  We  got  out  of  the  hole 
ly  great  loss  to  those  who  took  care  of  the  fruit  properly, 
t  properly,  and  at  the  proper  time.  I  had  some  myself  to 
track  for  thirty-six  hours,  but  I  instructed  the  commission 
ut  it  on  ice  in  refrigeration  if  it  was  good  stuff.  Of  course, 
tell  them  that  this  stuff  had  been  lying  out  on  the  track. 
lit  is  kept  on  ice  it  brings  good  prices.  We  are  very  well 
th  tJie  charges.  Of  course  we  would  like  to  get  less  charges, 
d,  but  that  is  a  matter  we  have  not  figured  on.  We  do  not 
^tly  ^what  it  costs  to  build  refrigerator  cars;   in  fact,  that 

^we  have  never  had  any  kick  on.  We  sometimes  feel  like 
tharges  are  a  little  exorbitant^  but  still  we  haven't  given 
<^t  any  study,  for  our  whole  tmie  and  attention  have  been 
growing,  and  not  on  figuring  whether  the  rates  are  too  hi^h. 
o  want  the  service,  and  we  can  not  afford  to  grow  peaches 
m  Georgia  without  the  refrigerator  people  or  some  other 
will  give  us  the  same  or  better  service.    We  have  no  kick 

on  our  service,  from  our  standpoint.    It  is.  impossible  to 
hes  to  market  to  New  York  or  Boston  without  renigeration. 
r  Kban.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say? 
AVIS.  Nothing,  except  this :  That  the  interest  seems  to  me  to 

a  mutual  one  between  the  refrigerator  car  company  and  the 
wer.  If  they  do  not  furnish  the  service,  of  course  we  go 
3  business;  and  if  we  go  out  of  the  business  there  will  be  that 
3  tariff  for  them.  As  long  as  they  will  give  us  the  service, 
hat  we  want  We  want  service  rather  than  low  rates.  Of 
nve  us  the  service. 

[lowing  paper  was  ordered  to  be  appended  to  the  foregoing 
;  of  Mr.  Travis: 

nndersisned  fruit  growers  in  the  diattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  north 
Btricts,  hereby  request  and  fully  delegate  Dr.  B.  F.  Travis  to  repre- 
fore  the  Senate  committee  in  the  matter  now  before  that  honorable 
ng  on  tlie  bill  before  Ck>ngre8S  relative  to  the  operation  of  private  cars. 

Ebeblt  Fbuit  Co., 
By  G.  Eberly,  President, 
8.  B.  Cook. 
O.  G.  Wilson. 

L.    8.   COLYAN. 

A.  S.  COBBLT. 

N.    DiETZEB. 

N.   DiETZEB  &   BBO. 

OSTnrUATIOH  OF  8TATSXSHT  OF  MB.  F.  B.  BOWES. 

OWES.  Shall  I  resume,  Mr.  Chairman? 

orCuLiiOM.  Yes;  proceed  with  your  statement. 

k>WB8.  I  shall  take  but  little  time  this  morning.    Fifteen  or 

minutes  will  suffice  for  the  presentation  of  what  I  have  to 

here  is  just  one  feature  about  tiiis  advance  in  the  lumber 

wanted  to  touch  upon,  but  did  not  have  the  oi)portunity 

ijj  and  it  will  take  but  a  verv  few  minutes  to  explain  it. 

ig  your  hearings  witnesses  for  the  lumbermen  have  testified 
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that  the  action  of  the  raikoads  advancing  the  rate  was  an  iiijnstioft 
to  the  lumber  people,  and  that  it  was  oppressive.    Now,  I  will  try 
to  show  the  committee  who  tiie  oppressors  and  the  oppressed  wera 
The  advance  of  2  cents  a  hundred  referred  to,*  as  you  know,  took 
effect  April  15,  1908.    The  prices  of  yellow-pine  lumber  in  Ifciy  of 
that  year  had  about  reached  their  highest  notch.    In  other  wordfl^ 
the  prices  were  very  satisfactory  to  the  shippers  and  producers.    Ill 
May,  1906,  two  years  later,  and  during  which  interval  no  further 
advance  had  been  made  in  the  rates,  what  do  we  find  the  conditiot . 
to  be?    We  find  a  substantial  advance  in  prices  of  yellow  pine  hai 
been  made  on  several  occasions  in  that  period,  ranging  from  10  ti 
20  per  cent  of  the  prices  that  prevailed  at  the  time  that  particular . 
advance  took  place.    Of  course,  you  know  who  has  to  pay  that' 
That  is  the  consumer.    The  sole  beneficiary  of  that  advance  is  tha 
manufacturer  and  producer  of  lumber. 

Notwithstanding  these  heavy  advances  in  the  prices,  I  saw  in  the 
papers  in  Chicago  a  week  ago  that  the  various  yellow-pine  associa- 
tions had  decided  to  make  another  advance  of  50  cents  per  thousand 
feet.  That  means  substantially  an  advance  (taking  it  on  the  averajn 
weight  of  the  lumber,  about  3,500  pounds)  of  1^  cents  a  himdrw. 
That  is  the  last  advance. 

It  is  well  known  to  everyone  who  has  had  dealings  or  comes  in 
contact  with  the  lumbermen  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  that  all  ci 
them  who  have  any  extensive  holdings  have  made  fortunes  in  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years.  The  railroads  are  glad  of  that.  They 
may  proceed  to  make  as  much  money  as  they  can.  Their  prosperity 
is  our  prosperity.    We  are  finding  no  fault  at  all  with  that. 

But  we  do  most  emphatically  take  issue  with  the  lumbermen  that 
we  are  the  oppressors,  and  that  our  action  has  inflicted  injustice  upoB 
them.    This  lact  can  be  easily  verified. 

Furthermore,  a  week  ago,  in  talking  with  one  of  the  largest  lumber 
manufacturers  in  the  ifississippi  Valley,  located  on  our  road,  ia 
answer  to  my  inquiry  as  to  what  the  conditions  were,  he  said  thigt 
were  never  better;  that  furnishing  cars  to  carry  away  the  prodofll 
and  the  paying  prices  were  all  they  could  ask  for. 

Now,  there  are  a  few  matters  of  an  incidental  nature  that  weie 
noted  by  us  in  the  course  of  some  of  the  testimony  of  the  past  fffw 
days. 

Mr.  Mead  made  some  reference  to  icing  charges,  comparinjg  the 
icin^  charges  and  shipments  from  Gibson,  Tenn.,  which  I  think  is 
on  me  Mobile  and  Ohio,  with  the  icing  charges  made  on  shipments 
from  Memphis  over  the  Illinois  Central,  both  in  Armour  refrig- 
erator cars.  In  order  that  a  clear  understanding  may  be  had  of  t& 
Illinois  Central  in  the  matter  of  refrigerator  cars,  we  wish  to  say 
that  we  have  no  contract  with  Armour  or  any  other  private  refrig> 
era  tor  car  line.  We  have  probably  the  largest  supply  of  refrigerator 
cars  of  any  railroad  in  America,  in  proportion  to  our  mileage  and  in 
proportion  to  our  general  equipment.  For  instance,  in  June,  1908 — 
and  the  conditions  since  then  have  improved  in  the  matter  of  refriger- 
ator cars — we  had  9i  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  refrigerator  cars 
owned  by  railroads;  whereas,  our  mileage  compared  witn  the  total 
mileage  m  the  United  States  was  2.6  per  cent.    I  contrast  that  wiA 


lition  to  tnis  we  nave  a  very  large  toreign  truit  tramc  in 
imported  from  Central  America.  That  traffic  alone  re- 
le  use  of  refrigerator  cars  every  day  in  the  year^— because 
move  every  day  in  the  year — ^a  large  equipment. 
iirse  the  traffic  in  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  extends 
Tiod  of  only  four  or  five  months  in  each  year. 
;ard  to  the  two  cases  cited  by  Mr.  Mead,  one  as  having  oc- 
t  Memphis  on  the  Illinois  Central,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
)wing  the  charge  of  $15  for  the  ice.  I  understand  that  we 
Armour  car.  I  assume,  however,  that  when  we  were  ten- 
s  shipment  we  might  not  have  had  an  Illinois  Central  refrig- 
ir  at  Memphis,  and,  as  the  Armour  car  was  available  at  that 
was  used,  and  the  ice  put  in  that  car  was  charged  for,  and  I 
it  amounted  to  $15. 

>r  CuLLOM.  What  is  the  size  of  your  cars  as  compared  with 
mour  cars,  for  instance? 

OWES.  Our  last  refrigerator  cars  I  think  in  cubical  capacity 
iT.  I  do  not  say  that  positively.  We  have  been  increasing 
d  our  cars  right  along. 

wish  to  rerer  very  briefly  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
1,  who  represented,  as  he  said,  the  New  Orleans  Board  of 
le  C.  W.  Kobinson  Liunber  Company,  and  the  Central  Yellow 
sociation*  On  Mav  16,  the  twenty-iourth  day  of  your  hear- 
appeared  before  the  committee,  and  the  only  claim  he  made 
t  of  New  Orleans  was : 

ew  Orleans)  feels  that  even  now  they  (the  eastern  trunk  Unes)  are 
■ain  at  or  below  coet  to  them  of  transportation  in  an  attempt  to  make 
r  apblU — in  an  attempt  to  overcome  by  artificial  means  her  natural 
•.    She  tJskM  that  they  be  restrained  from  this  attempt 

1   to  say  that  the  New  Orleans  Board  of  Trade  or  the- 
^eans  people  need  entertain  no  fears  with  respect  to  a  condi- 
hat  kind  arising.    They  can  safely  leave  that  interest  in  the 
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say  you  make  a  good  deal  out  of  the  traffic  that  vou  carry  around.  If 
that  be  so,  the  railroads  that  carry  straight  through  on  short  lines 
ought  to  make  a  very  steep  profit,  I  ^ould  think. 

Mr.  Bowes.  They,  of  course,  would  have  to  answer  from  their 
standpoint.  I  would  not  undertake  to  do  that.  But,  you  see,  it  is 
adding  to  the  volume  of  our  traffic  in  the  direction  of  New  Orleans, 
and  the  greater  the  density  of  traffic,  of  course,  the  cheaper  relatively 
we  can  haul  it.  That  would  be  our  condition.  As  to  what  the  Santa 
Fe,  the  Rock  Idand,  or  the  Burlington  System  would  regard  as 
proper  rates  from  Chicaeo  to  San  Francisco,  for  them^lves,  they 
would  have  to  be  governed  by  their  conditions,  with  which,  of  course, 
I  am  not  familiar. 

Senator  Chllom.  Do  you  mean  that  you  could  force  the  other  roads 
going  directly  through  to  lower  their  rates? 

Mr.  Bowes.  No,  sir.  We  simply  have  an  option,  under  the  present 
unrestricted  competition,  to  ^JJgage  in  that  traffic,  if  we  think  it  best 
Their  rates  are  our  rates.  We  have  the  privilege  of  going  out  of 
that  traffic  if  it  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  paying  us.  It  simply  adds 
another  railroad  to  the  list  of  those  competing  for  the  tramc.  The 
beneficiaries  of  that  competition  are  always  the  consumer  and  the 
shipper.    I  will  not  say  as  to  the  producer. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  other  great  competitor  between  Chi- 
cago and  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Bowes.   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  am  not  raising  any  question  about  your  doins 
business  there ;  but  I  want  to  know  from  you  what  effect  that  woula 
have  on  the  general  charge  for  freight  going  through  by  short  lines 
from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Bowes.  Of  course,  rates  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  are 
made  by  the  transcontinental  lines,  and  they  are  made  witli  due, con- 
sideration for  the  conditions  governing  the  cost  of  transportation  over 
the  various  roads.  We  get  the  rates  via  New  Orleans  when  we  choose 
to  engage  in  this  traffic. 

There  is  one  other  point  which  I  desire  to  make.  Of  course,  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  as  you  gentlemen  know,  originate  and  con- 
trol a  very  large  traffic,  which  they  can  deliver  at  various  j  unctions j 
at  New  Orleans,  where  they  have  meir  long  haul  also  to  the  Missouri 
River,  and  we  naturally  want  some  of  that  business.  In  giving  them 
long-haul  business  at  New  Orleans  we  place  them  under  obligations 
to  reciprocate  and  give  us  some  traffic.  That  is  one  of  the  things 
that  occurs  to  a  railroad  man  as  to  increasing  the  volume  and  value 
of  his  traffic  for  the  benefit  of  his  company. 

Senator  Cullom.  To  get  business  wherever  he  can, 

Mr.  BowES.  Yes.  That  is  about  all  that  I  have  to  say  on  any  of 
these  questions. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Bowes,  that  I  was  com- 
pelled to  be  absent  during  the  main  part  of  your  statement  on  ac- 
count of  a  slight  illness.  If  you  have  covered  the  matters  that  I  want 
some  information  upon  I  shall  abstain  from  asking  any  Questions. 

Mr.  BowES.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  answer  to  the  best  or  my  ability. 

Senator  Dolltvtir.  It  has  been  represented  here  among  the  griev- 
ances of  our  live  stock  people  in  Iowa  that  a  citizen  of  Kfebraska  can 
buy  stock  cattle  in  Colorado  or  the  Southwest,  bring  them  to  Ne- 
braska, fatten  them,  and  pass  on  to  Chicago  with  them  upon  a  single 
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through  rate,  which  I  think  has  been  described  as  a  f ceding-in-transit 
rate,  whereas  a  citizen  of  Iowa,  desiring  to  do  the  same  thing,  is 
denied  that  right.  I  would  like  to  have  some  information  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  as  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Bowes.  I  do  not  know  the  circimistances  that  bring  about  an 
trrangement  for  applying  a  through  rate  on  shipments  from  OdIo- 
rado,  say,  to  the  Unicaeo  market  with  the  privilege  of  feeding  in 
transit  at  some  point  in  Nebraska.  I  suppose  the  railroad  originating 
the  traffic,  possibly  the  Union  Pacific,  considers  it  to  its  interest 
to  do  so.  In  order  to  get  their  rate,  however,  they  have  to  have  the 
support  of  their  connections  east  of  the  Missouri  River.  Now,  speak- 
ing offhand  on  a  similar  question  presented  by  the  Iowa  shippers, 
if  the  case  was  presented  to  the  general  freight  agent  or  to  the  traffic 
manager  of  our  companv,  I  think  we  would  entertain  it  in  just  about 
this  fashion,  provided  the  connection  west  of  the  Missouri  River  (in 
this  case  being  the  Union  Pacific)  would  participate  in  a  through 
rate  I  would  see  no  objection  to  granting  them  substantially  the  same 
privileges  that  are  afforded  in  Nebraska  to  the  shipper  there.  It 
would  be  to  our  interest  to  do  so,  but  the  Union  Pacific  road  might  or 
might  not  do  that.  If  they  said.  We  would  like  to  establish  a  feed- 
ing-in-transit  arrangement  at  points  on  your  line  between  Omaha  and 
Chicago  on  a  shipment  through  from  Colorado  at  a  through  rate;  it 
is  being  done  in  Nebraska  and  we  think  it  is  a  good  thing,  I  think  we 
would  certainly  give  it  consideration.  However,  I  would  not  say  that 
we  woidd  do  it. 

Senator  Dollivbb.  Suppose,  to  make  the  case  concrete,  that  a  citi- 
zen and  a  cattle  feeder  along  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
would  get  it  into  his  head  that  he  would  like  a  feeding-in-transit  rate, 
baying  his  stock  of  cattle  in  Colorado  or  some  other  western  section. 
How  would  he  go  about  to  get  the  same  privilege  in  that  respect  that 
I  citizen  of  Nebraska  has  now  ? 

Mr.  Bowes.  If  he  were  located  on  the  Illinois  Central  it  would  be 
his  duty  to  take  it  up  with  our  local  agent  or  directly  with  the  general 
freight  agent  in  Chicago.  If  the  general  freight  agent  thought  well 
of  me  arrangement,  he  would  take  it  up  with  the  line  west  of  the 
IGssouri  River  to  see  if  they  would  participate  in  that  through  rate. 

Senator  Doluvbr.  If  they  refusea  to  do  it,  would  not  that  be  a 
wy  substantial  discrimination  against  an  Iowa  feeder  compared  with 
the  feeders  farther  west? 

Mr.  Bowes.  On  the  face  of  it  it  would  look  that  way,  but  I  think 
that  in  all  these  cases  we  have  got  to  have  all  the  facts  and  conditions 
surrounding  them  in  order  to  give  intelligent  treatment. 

Suiator  UoiXTVER.  You  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  western 
etttle  shippers  and  feeders  enjoy  that  privilege  in  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Bowes.  No,  I  must  say  that  1  am  not  personally  familiar 
with  it 

Senator  Dollivbr.  Has  anybody  ever  made  application  to  the 
Dlinois  Central  Railroad  for  a  similiar  privilege? 

Mr.  Bowes.  They  may  have  through  the  general  freight  agent 
I  personally  have  no  knowledge  of  ever  hearing  of  anything  oi  the 
kind. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Would  you  regard  it  to  the  interest  of  the 
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Illinois  Central  Railroad  to  deal  with  its  patrons  on  as  liberal  terms 
as  people  living  in  Nebraska  are  dealt  with  ? 

Mr.  Bowes.  That  is  what  we  are  aiming  to  do  every  day  in  tha 
year.  We  aim  to  see  that  our  patrons  enjoy  in  all  classes  of  dbippiii|;i 
manufacturing,  and  so  on,  an  equality  with  other  patrons.  "Diat  is 
the  position  that  we  take  all  of  the  time.  Conditions  may  arise  when 
we  can  not  bring  about  our  own  ideas,  and  where  some  feature  like 
a  connection  who  would  not  agree  to  participate  with  us  on  a  thiii£ 
of  that  kind  interferes.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  answer  a  question  or 
that  kind  without  having  gone  tiirough  the  necessary  work  attendinj^ 
it  to  find  out  if  it  could  oq  done.  We  say  that  we  regard  the  proposi- 
tion generally  in  this  way.  We  like  to  keep  our  shippers,  our  receiv- 
ers, and  manufacturers  in  any  State  on  a  parity  with  tnose  in  a  nei^- 
boring  State,  enjoying  the  same  privileges,  engaged  in  similitr 
traffic.    We  say  that  as  a  general  proposition. 

Senator  Doluvek.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  policies  of  our  raO- 
roads  in  the  western  country  as  to  the  building  up  of  manufacturing 
institutions  along  their  lines? 

Mr.  Bowes.  I  am  familiar  with  the  policy  of  our  road. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Now,  what  is  that? 

Mr.  Bowes.  The  policy  of  our  road  in  that  regard  is  this :  We  have 
an  officer  called  an  "  industrial  commissioner,"  whose  duties  are  to 
look  after  that  very  question — to  look  after  the  securing  of  the  loca- 
tion of  industries  on  our  line.  In  his  efforts  to  first  ascertain  where 
we  can  find  suitable  prospectors,  and  so  forth,  and  subsequent  confer- 
ences with  them,  he  is  supported  by  the  traffic  department,  and  of 
course  the  question  of  freignt  rates  is  usually  the  determining  factor 
as  to  whether  a  man  locates  on  the  Illinois  Central  or  on  some  other 
road. 

Senator  Dolliver.  What  do  you  say  of  the  statement  that  the  rail- 
roads have  decreed  that  certain  States,  among  others  the  State  of 
Iowa,  are  to  be  agricultural  and  to  be  kept  out  of  the  manufacturing 
business  altogether  or  in  a  large  measure? 

Mr.  Bowes.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  statement;  I  don't  think  there 
is  anything  to  it.  I  am  sure,  so  far  as  our  road  is  concerned,  there  is 
absolutely  no  restriction  of  that  nature  in  the  minds  of  its  traffic 
officers  in  any  of  the  thirteen  States  through  which  we  pass. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Your  idea  is  to  build  up  factories  along  the  line 
in  all  the  States? 

Mr.  Bowes.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Has  your  traffic  department  ever  considered  the 
effect  upon  the  meat-packmg  industry  of  the  present  rates  upon  live 
stock,  as  compared  with  that  description  of  traffic  commonly  called 
meat  products  or  packing-house  products? 

Mr.  Bowes.  Well,  the  general  question  of  rates  of  packing-house 
products  and  of  cattle  and  hogs  has  been  up  a  great  many  times ;  so 
tar  as  I  know,  the  State  of  Iowa  has  quite  a  few  of  those  and  they 
have  been  run  for  a  number  of  years  successfully  and  are  making 
money. 

Senator  Dolli\'er.  There  are  none  of  them  outside  of  the  city  of 
South  Omaha,  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  are  there? 

Mr.  Bowes.  Yes:  at  Cedar  Rapids  there  is  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful  in  the  State  ot  Iowa,  and  I  suppose  one  of  the  best  conducted 
packing  establishments  in  the  Unitea  States. 
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Senator  Doixxveb.  That  is  on  a  branch  of  your  road  ff 
Mr.  Bowes.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Now,  what  is  the  difference  in  the  rate  upon 
packing-house  products,  as  compared  with  live  stodk,  at  present? 

Mr.  BowBS.   I  have  not  got  those  figures  with  me;  I  regret  that 
r^  mudi. 

•  Senator  Dolliver.  As  a  general  traffic  proposition,  if  the  rate  put 
on  packing-house  products  is  in  excess  of  the  rate  put  on  all  live  stock, 
would  not  such  a  rate  operate  to  discourage  the  paddng  of  the  stock 
miowat 

Mr.  Bowes.  Well,  the  very  fact  that  the  adjustment  of  rates  per- 
mits of  the  manufacture  of  the  raw  material  into  the  finished  prod- 
ucts and  it  exists  and  exists  successfully  in  the  interior  places,  as  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  Des  Moines,  and  Ottumwa,  I  should  think  would  be  a 
better  answer  to  your  question  than  the  abstract  proposition  you  pre- 
sent— that  is,  the  very  fact  that  there  are  conditions  of  that  kind  and 
that  they  have  been  in  effect  for  a  number  of  years  and  tiiat  ti^ey  are 
saccessfuL 

Senator  Dolliver.  Traffic  managers  differ  among  themselves,  do 
they  not,  as  to  what  ou^ht  to  be  these  comparative  rates? 

Mr.  Bowes.   They  differ,  just  as  eminent  lawyers  of  the  country 

differ  on  different  questions;  they  are  no  more  inxallible  than  are  the- 

Itwyers. 

Senator  Dolliver.   Is  it  not  true  that  if  the  rate  on  the  finished 

»    product  exceeds  the  rate  upon  the  raw  material  that  the  tendency  of 

SQch  an  adjustment  is  to  carry  the  raw  material  out  and  to  discourage 

:    the  manufacture  of  the  article  in  the  State? 

iir.  Commissioner  Fifer.  I  think,  Senator  Dolliver,  the  reverse  of 
that  is  true  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  I  think  the  rates  there  are  so  ad- 
justed that  the  live  animal  for  100  miles  this  side  of  the  Missouri 
kiver  can  be  carried  to  Omaha  and  slaughtered  and  its  products  be 
^  carried  back  then  to  Chica^  as  cheaply  as  the  live  animal  can  for  the 
disftance  of  100  miles  this  side  of  the  Missouri  Kiver.  I  think  that  is 
I    the  present  adjustment  of  the  rates. 

I  Mr.  Bowes.  I  would  rather  answer  that  question  not  offhand,  but 
j  after  I  have  examined  the  conditions  that  prevail  with  regard  to  rates. 
\  Had  I  known  that  the  question  would  be  up  I  should  have  prepared 
j    myself. 

■      Senator  Dolliver.  That  is  all  I  desire  to  ask. 
j      Mr.  Fish.   Before  Mr.  Bowes  finishes,  Mr.  Chairman,  mnj  1  say 
i    just  one  word?    I  think  it  is  fair  to  Mr.  Bowes  to  say  that  his  rela- 
'    tion  to  our  company  has  been  more  with  the  southern  than  with  the 
western  lines.    I  would  rather  that  Mr.  Bowes  would  say  it  than  that 
1  sliould.    One  other  thin^  I  would  like  the  committee  to  allow  me  to 
]    say,  and  that  is  that  the  lUinois  Central  Railroad  has  no  lines  of  rail- 
road west  of  tiie  Ali^ouri  River  in  Nebraska.    I  would  also  rather 
have  that  said  by  Mr.  Bowes. 

Senator  Cullom.  It  is  said  well  enough  by  the  president  of  the 
road. 

Mr.  Fish.  I  would  also  like  to  add  that  there  are  packing  houses  m 
Sioux  Citv,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Bowes.  I  thought  that  Senator  Dolliver  had  in  mmd  the  in- 
terior of  the  State,  and  tiiought  that  everybody  was  acquainted  with 
I    the  &ct  of  the  packing  houses  at  South  Omaiia  and  at  Sioux  City. 
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itor  DoLLiVER.  Yes  J I  was  familiar  with  the  location. 
Bowes.   You  had  in  mind  the  interior  of  the  State,  did  yoi 

tor  DoLLivBR.   Yes. 
Bowes.  That  is  what  I  thoug;ht. 

Fish.  I  would  like  to  make  the  statement  a  little  stron^r  an( 
it  we  have  no  railroads  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  ana  no  ce 
whatever  with  them — no  alliance  of  traffic  or  arrangementr- 
V  except  the  ordinary  interchange  of  business. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  I.  B.  PAHOEX. 

Chairman.  State  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation. 
Pancke.  I.  C.  Pancke.  Mv  residence  is  in  West  Virginia.  '. 
^ower  of  fruit.  I  would  like  to  say  what  I  have  to  say  in  i 
5w  remarks,  simply  by  saving  that  I  represent  the  Alleghen; 
•d  Company,  a  company  that  is  chartered  and  incorporated  il 
ite  of  Virginia,  and  was  a  few  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  o 
g  fruit  and  shippinff  and  marketing  fruit.  This  oompan; 
nd  operates  seversd  plants  or  orchards,  all  located  in  the  thre 
lous  counties  of  Mineral,  Morgan,  and  Hampshire.  Thes 
is  are  all  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  and  located  on  th< 
jide  of  the  Potomac  River,  opposite  or  nearly  opposite  to  th< 

Cumberland,  Md.  When  this  business  was  first  commencec 
Bfteen  years  ago  it  was  a  very  small  affair,  but  by  judidoui 
ement  and  good  car  line  service  in  the  way  of  refrigeration  i 
panded  rapidly,  especially  in  recent  years,  until  it  now  con 
1  the  aggregate  approximately  160,000  to  165,000  bearing  trees 
we  add  to  this  tne  allied  interests  of  a  number  of  our  stock 
J,  we  have  in  round  numbers  over  a  quarter  of  a  millioi 
ay  275,000  trees.  During  the  last  six  or  eight  years  the  bull 
products  from  these  orchards  has  been  shipped  in  refrigerato; 
id  so  popular  has  this  method  become  that  I  can  not  see  ho^ 
I  in  any  way  dispense  with  it;  and  if  anything  is  done  t 
3  us  of  this  service  in  the  future  I  think  that  a  crisis  mus 
[lat  would  inevitably  result  in  disaster,  not  only  to  the  frui 
bs  in  our  State,  but  throughout  the  fruit  districts  of  tJ^e  coun 
lerally. 

ve  no  desire  whatever  to  make  any  argument.     I  simply  out 
is  brief  statement  as  a  basis  in  order  that  the  committee  ma; 

any  questions  that  any  member  of  it  desires. 
Chairman.  How  many  bushels  or  pounds  or  crates  of  fruit  d 

g?     What  is  the  extent  of  the  allied  interests? 
ANCKE.  These  allied  interests  to  which  I  refer  are  not  beai 
it  our  company,  the  Allegheny  Orchard  Company,  last  yea 
i  about  150,000  to  160,000  baskets  of  approximately  a  hal 
each. 

Chairman.  And  the  service  of  the  refrigerator  private  i» 
has  been   satisfactory   both   as  to   freight,  condition,   an< 
:ness? 

Pancke.  The  service  has  been  good. 
Chairman.  Are  the  rates  too  high,  or  what  is  the  matter! 
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Mr.  Panckk.  That  I  hardly  know.  I  could  simply  say,  as  the  gen- 
tleman who  preceded  me,  that  I  don't  know  as  we  can  ever  be  satis- 
fied. We  do  not  know  when  the  bottom  will  be  reached.  It  does 
not  occur  to  me  that  the  price  is  too  high. 

Senator  Dolltveb.  Is  the  bottom  going  up  or  going  down? 

Ifr.  Pancke.  That  I  could  not  answer.    The  service  has  been 

Srompt  and  I  think  it  has  been  generous  and  just  about  as  accommo- 
ating  as  it  can  well  be.    I  have  no  complaint  to  make  whatever. 

Senator  Cullom.  That  is  all  you  came  here  to  say,  is  it  not,  that 
you  are  satisfied? 

Mr.  Panckb.  Perfectly  satisfied,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  but 
simply  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  desire  to  ask. 

Senator  Kean.  Efow  do  you  know  the  rate  at  which  you  ship 
your  freight? 
Mr.  Pancke.  You  mean  the  car-line  refrigerator  freight? 

Senator  Kean.  Both  rates;  that  is,  before  you  ship  do  you  find 
oat  how  much  you  have  got  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Panckb.  We  know  the  freight  rate  in  the  beginning  of  each 
season  simply  by  apjplying  to  the'  railroad  agents  for  the  schedule  of 
tiriffs. 

Senator  Kean.  What  does  the  railroad  agent  give  you  ? 

Mr.  Pancke.  He  gives  us  the  rate  that  has  been  made  by  the  rail- 
road people. 

Senator  Kean.  Does  that  include  the  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Pancke.  No. 

Senator  Kean.  How  do  you  find  out  what  rate  you  have  to  pay 
OQ  those? 

Mr.  Pancke.  We  apply  direct  to  the  refrigerator  people.  They 
give  us  a  stipulated  price.  Our  company  is  a  large  one  and  ships 
to  only  a  few  points — possibly  half  a  dozen  points,  say,  beginning 
tnd  sometimes  to  Boston  and  Buffalo  and  Cleveland  ana  Cincinnati. 
We  simply  apply  for  those  few  points. 

Senator  Kean.  Did  you  ever  see  a  printed  card  of  rates  of  refrig- 
fration? 

Mr.  Pancke.  Not  of  refrigeration,  I  think.  The  railroad  company 
famishes  a  card  giving  the  rates. 

Senator  Kean.  But  the  refrigerator  people  do  not? 

Mr.  Panckb.  No;  I  think  not.  We  simply  apply  to  the  managers 
of  the  car  line  and  they  give  us  the  rates. 

Senator  Kean.  They  have  no  tariff? 

Mr.  Pancke.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  use  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  refrigerator 
cars  or  the  other  ones  ? 

Mr.  Panckb.  We  use  both,  but  principally  the  Armour  car.  Oc- 
carionally  we  use  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  We  can  use  the  Baltimore 
ind  Ohio  car  to  a  near-by  point. 

8TATEMEHT  OF  MB.  H.  L.  GLEA80N. 

Senator  Kean.  Please  state  your  name,  residence,  and  place  of 


Mr.  Gleabon.  I  live  at  Hartford,  Mich.    I  am  a  fruit  grower 
ind  shipper.    My  name  is  H.  L.  Gleason. 
Scnalw  Kbak.  Will  you  state  the  extent  of  your  business! 
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Mr.  GiiEASON.  Well,  about  100  to  125  cars  of  peaches  yearly  besides 
apple  shipping;  but,  of  course,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
question. 

Senator  Ejban.  On  what  roads  do  you  ship? 

Mr.  Gleason.  On  the  Pere  Marquette. 

Senator  Ejban.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  ^pment  of 
peaches? 

Mr.  Gleason.  Simply  this:  I  think  I  shipped  the  first  carload 
under  refrigeration  tnat  was  ever  shipped  from  our  section,  and  I 
have  shipped  nine-tenths  of  all  that  has  ever  been  shipped  from  there. 
I  began  in  the  year  1896 ;  that  is,  the  heaviest  shipments  began  then. 
I  had  shipped  some  previous  to  that  and  used  whatever  cars  I  could 
get  hold  of  at  just  the  cost  of  the  icing.  I  shipped  in  that  way,  I  think, 
seventy-odd  cars  in  1896.  In  1896  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  service. 
The  icing  capacity  of  most  of  the  cars,  especially  any  that  we  can  get 
hold  of,  is  too  small.  Of  course,  they  will  bring  fruit  through  many 
times  in  presentable  condition,  but  not  in  first-class  order,  and  in  1897 
the  Armour  people  came  in  there  with  their  cars  and  gave  us  our 
choice  to  use  iree  cars  or  pay  them  a  price  for  theirs. 

All  of  mv  business  was  done  that  season — or  practically  all,  unless 
it  was  a  short  haul  somewhere — ^in  the  Armour  cars,  and  I  paid 
them — I  think  the  rate  was  $40  or  thereabouts;  either  $40  or  $45  to 
New  York  and  $30  to  Minneapolis  and  St  Paul.  The  most  of  my 
shipments  was  to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  during  that  season,  and 
I  never  had  a  loss  during  the  entire  season.  Then  m  the  next  year  I 
did  the  same,  and  then  m  the  year  1900  the  railroad  company  sent 
out  word  to  us  that  they  were  going  to  do  the  icing  free  and  do  our 
shipping  in  that  way.  Thinking  perhaps  it  would  be  cheaper  I 
tried  that  scheme  and  lost,  I  think,  one-third  of  my  shipments  for 
want  of  care,  for  want  of  ice,  and  for  various  other  reasons.  Li  the 
next  year  our  fruit  crop  was  a  failure.  In  1892  I  began  with  the 
Armour  people  again  and  have  used  their  cars  whenever  I  could  since, 
and  have  never  had  a  loss  in  one  of  their  cars  until  here  this  last 
year.  Last  year  I  had  some  loss,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the 
railway  company.  The  cars  were  from  six  to  eight  days  from  our 
station  to  Boston,  and  in  that  way  I  had  quite  a  number  of  losses,  but 
previous  to  that  I  never  had  in  the  Armour  cars.  The  M.  D.  T.  is 
the  only  car  that  we  have  that  goes  east  practically,  and  the  icing 
capacity  of  the  M.  D.  T.  is  not  to  exceed  3  tons,  and  very  seldom  you 
can  get  that  much  in,  while  the  icing  capacity  of  the  Armour  is 
about  5  tons,  and  the  excess  body  of  ice  in  the  Armour  car  assures  a 
better  quality  of  fruit  when  it  gets  to  its  destination  every  time,  and 
it  is  reasonable,  because  the  bigger  the  body  of  ice  the  more  its  cooling 
capacity,  of  course. 

1  came  here  at  the  request  of  our  growers,  principally,  and  I  could 
have  brought  a  petition  signed,  I  guess,  by  every  grower  in  our  dis- 
trict in  favor  of  the  Armour  car — ^that  is,  unless  we  can  get  equal 
service  with  some  other  car.  If  we  could  get  equal  service  and  equal 
refrigeration,  of  course,  we  would  like  it  cheaper.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  On  coming  away  I  put  in  my  pocket  a  couple  of 
receipts  of  two  cars,  showing  about  the  difference  between  the  free 
car  and  the  Armour  car  with  equal  ice  capacity.  Here  are  two 
carloads  selected  as  near  the  same  dates  as  possible.  One  was  shipped 
the  29th  of  September  and  the  other  October  3,  to  the  same  parties,  at 


mailer  ones,  I  do  not  care  what  the  other  circumstances  are, 
or  Kean.  Then  you  consider  the  $8.50  you  paid  a  reasonable 

tL£ason.  I  do.    Of  course  if  we  could  get  equal  service  for 
ney  we  would  like  it,  but  we  do  not  want  to  sacrifice  service 
ri^ration  for  a  few  dollars  in  money,  because  in  the  end  we 
r  Uiat  we  would  be  the  losers  by  so  doing. 
tor  Kean.  How  do  you  make  arrangements  with  your  ship- 

tlxasok.  They  publish  a  schedule,  and  it  is  given  to  all  of  the 
s  showing  the  charges  to  the  different  points  throughout  the 
States. 

tor  Kean.  Do  you  know  when  you  ship  a  carload  of  peaches 
what  it  is  going  to  cost  you? 

jLEASON.  I  do,  sir;  exactly.    There  is  no  C[uestion  about  that 
!  the  icing  charges  are  through  to  destination  and  very  often 
had  cars  stand  there  and  they  have  even  reiced  them  a  second 
ifore  starting  without  any  extra  charge,  and  my  experience, 
j^  has  been  that  we  could  not  very  well  go  back  to  the  old  cars 
Te  used  to  ship  in  without  a  heavy  loss. 
tor  Kean.  Then  you  thiok  the  rates  are  hi^h? 
3ri.EAfiON.  The  rates  are  a  little  high,  I  think ;  yes,  sir 
tor  Sjbak.  I  mean  the  fr^hts. 

GcBASON.  The  freight  rates  are  high,  but  I  would  not  com- 
bout  that  if  they  would  give  us  any  service  whatever.  There 
trouble.  I  had  a  great  many  losses  last  year  in  shipping  to 
and  New  York  and  to  Scranton,  Pa.,  through  the  neglect  of 
llroad — six,  seven,  and  eight  days  when  forty-eight  hours 
x>  carry  them  throu^ 
tor  KEikN.  Well,  it  was  not  intentional  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 

jri^EASON.  I  do  not  think  so;  no,  sir.    I  think,  to  be  fair,  that 
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railroad  company.    We  notify  the  Armour  people,  but  not  the  rut : 
way  company. 

Senator  Kean.  Those  peaches  that  were  shipped  in  Armour  cars—  , 
did  th^  arrive  in  good  condition? 

Mr.  Gleason.  The  most  of  them.    There  were  exceptions,  however,  i 
I  do  not  care  how  good  the  Armour  service  is,  it  does  not  make  aiqr  . 
difference  if  that  car  is  detained  between  icing  points.    TTiey  can  noi 
ice  it,  you  see.    But  my  experience  with  Armour  is  that  if  the  car  is  • 
moved  as  it  should  be  moved  you  never  get  any  cars  that  come  in  for 
lack  of  ice.    I  never  had  one  report  in  all  that  I  shipped  in  Armour 
cars — ^I  never  had  a  car  reported  at  destination  without  ice  or  with 
low  ice. 

Senator  Kean.  Do  you  hear  many  complaints  in  your  part  of 
Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Gleason.  Yes. 

Senator  Kean.  In  regard  to  the  shipments? 

Mr.  Gleason.  In  the  Armour  cars? 

Senator  Bjean.  In  the  Armour  cars,  and  the  charges  they  maka 

Mr.  Gleason.  Nothing,  only  in  the  grape  district.    Of  coursie  thi 
grape  business  does  not  need  the  refrigeration  that  the  peach  busines  •; 
does,  and  a  great  many  times  I  have  heard  the  grape  men  kidi,: 
but  never  a  kick  from  the  peach  growers  or  the  shipper  in  our  dis-i 
trict.    I  have  sold  to  eastern  buyers  a  great  deal,  to  Scranton,  Pi., : 
New  York,  Boston,  Eochester,  and  those  places,  and  invariably  th«y  ^ 
have  requested  all  our  shipments  to  come  in  the  Armour  cars  h . 
preference  to  any  other ;  and  as  shippers  the  Armour  car  is  an  ad- : 
vantage  to  the  shipper  from  the  fact  that  you  may  load  today  in  •«■: 
Armour  car  and  you  do  not  know  perhaps  where  it  is  going.    Yol 
are  expecting  to  sell  it.    That  car  will  go  east,  west,  north  or  f^outlii 
or  any  point  without  any  trouble;  ana  the  private  railroad  cars— 
the  Santa  Fe — they  have  a  line  of  refrigerator  cars,  but  you  can  note 
use  them  for  eastern  shipments  at  all.    You  have  got  to  ship  thett* 
over  the  Santa  Fe  system  or  you  can  net  use  them,  but  the  Amour  cif 
you  can  load  for  any  point.    If  you  have  a  buyer  come  along  from 
the  East  you  can  sell  it  to  him,  or  one  from  the  West  and  you  can  sdl 
it  to  him  with  the  assurance  that  that  car  will  go. 

Senator  ICean.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  Armour  car? 

Mr.  Gleason.  In  bushels?  We  usually  load  about  400  bushels,  and 
that  is  about  50  pounds  to  a  bushel. 

Senator  Kean.  For  that  load,  how  much  do  they  charge? 

Mr.  Gleason.  For  the  icing? 

Senator  Kean.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gleason.  Their  rate  last  vear  was  $30  to  Minneapolis  and  Sfc 
Paul,  $26  to  Chicago,  $25  to  Detroit,  $40  to  Rochester.  $50,  I  think, 
to  New  York,  and  $55  to  Boston.    That  was  their  schedule  rate. 

Senator  Kjean.  And  the  only  complaint  you  hear  in  your  part  oi 
the  country  is  on  the  transportation  of  grapes? 

Mr.  Gleason.  Yes. 

Senator  Kean.  Not  on  other  fruits? 

Mr.  Gleason.  Just  the  crape  business.  They  do  not  need  as  good 
refrigeration,  but  they  made  some  kick.  It  is  not  general ;  it  was  aoij 
now  and  then,  and  generally  from  those  who  are  small  shippers  tfT 
growers. 

Senator  Kean.  Your  business  has  increased  very  mudi,  I  undtf^ 
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noe  you  have  the  Armour  cars,  or  this  improved  service  to 

xsAflON.  Yes;  in  1900  the  township  of  Hartford,  Michigan, 

I  I  live,  had  27,000  bearing  peach  trees.    To-day  they  have 

bearing  peach  trees,  and  I  candidly  believe  that  it  is  because 

stem  which  we  have  had  which  caused  the  growth. 

:>T  Kuan.  Is  there  anything  further  tJbat  you  widi  to  say? 

LEAflON.  Nothing  further. 

:>r  Kean.  You  are  excused. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  F.  g.  GinEtHEY. 

JT  Kean.  Please  state  your  name,  place  of  residence,  and 
on. 

XTRXEY.  F.  S.  Gumey.    I  live  at  Hart,  Oceana  County,  Mich, 
fruit  grower,  partially. 
or  K^N.  What  kind  of  fruit? 

rUKXEY.  Peaches,  plums,  and  pears.    I  have  been  in  business 
it  thirty  years. 

or  Ke-\n.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  business? 
rURNBY.  I  have  about  70  acres, 
or  Kean.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  shipments  ? 
rURNEY.  I  could  uot  say,  but  then  I  know  the  condition  of  the 
there.    All  along  the  shore  there  there  are  small  fruit 
having  from  20  to  50  acres  each,  no  very  large  orchards,  but 
many  of  them,  and  probably  10  or  15  cars  a  day  up  to 
and  I  wish  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  fruit  growers 
be  the  ones  that  woula  say  whether  these  rates   oy  the 
Car  Lines  are  exorbitant  or  not    If  a  coal  miner  should 
you  and  say,  "  Here,  the  Armour  Car  Lines  are  charging  an 
.nt  price,^  or  if  an  iron  miner  should  come  and  say  that,  you 
yegin  to  figure  aroimd  to  see  why  he  was  here.    Now,  I 
sav  to  you  that  this  league  of  commission  merchants  never 
e  dollar  of  this  excessive  freight  that  they  complain  about, 
lit  grower  and  the  consumer  paid,  mostly  the  fruit  grower, 
liere  is  any  complaint  I  claim  that  the  iruit  grower  should 
instead  of  these  commission  merchants. 

or  Kean.  You  think  they  are  something  in  the  nature  of 
iropists? 

rURNEY.  I  think  this,  that  there  is  some  reason  why  the  com- 
merchants  are  here.    As  I  said  before,  if  a  man  having  an 
a  coal  mine  should  come  here  and  complain  that  this  is  ex- 
freight,  you  would  begin  to  figure  around  to  see  why  he  was 
rVhen  we  have  this  Armour  car  service  a  buyer — 15  or  20  or 
tiem— comes  to  our  place.    In  the  first  place,  they  look  the 
over  to  see  how  many  peaches  there  are,  and  they  determine 
ow  many  cars,  three  or  lour  or  five  hundred  cars,  or  whatever 
e,  of  peaches  and  plums  they  will  need.    Then  the  next  move 
ke  is  to  ^  to  the  car  lines  to  see  how  they  can  get  these  peaches 
Now,  when  the  Armour  Car  Lines  say  to  ttiem,  "  1  ou  can 
the  cars  you  want,  and  we  will  drop  those  peaches  in  Boston, . 
tJ,  Conn.,  or  Albany,  Utica,  or  Syracuse,  or  Minneapolis  in 
order,  and  if  we  do  not  we  will  pay  for  it,"  they  know  what 

>oc  243, 59-1— vol  4 3 
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rate  was  not  satisfactory,  and  the  Commission  should  respond  to  tbs 
call  and  determine  that  the  rate  was  not  reasonable  and  so  deelan 
and  order,  that  in  addition  to  that  the  Commission  should  have  thi 
power  to  determine  what  rate  would  be  reasonable  and  enforce  its 
order  on  that  decision. 

Mr.  Prouty.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  Commission  at  tha 
present  time  has  any  power  in  the  premises.  In  my  view  of  it  the  de- 
fect in  the  present  law  is  that  neither  the  Commission  nor  the  court 
nor  anybody  else  has  any  power  to  say,  with  respect  to  the  future, 
whether  a  rate  is  reasonable  or  unreasonable — whether  a  discrimiiui- 
tion  is  due  or  undue — and  therefore  we  have  no  power  to  make  any 
order  in  the  premises. 

Senator  Cullom.  Well,  ought  you  to  have? 

Mr.  Prouty.  My  views  on  that  subject  have  been  stated  in  repeated 
reports  to  Congress. 

Senator  Cullom.  We  would  like  to  hear  you  discuss  that  question. 

Mr.  Prouty.  Mr.  Senator,  I  believe  this:  I  have  said  it  a  great 
many  times  and  I  can  say  it  in  a  word  a^in,  that  there  must 
be,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  combined  railway  influence  at  the 
present  time,  some  tribunal  somewhere  which  has  power  to  judge 
between  the  railway  and  the  public.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that 
I  should  have  or  that  anybody  else  should  have  any  power  over  the 
property  of  the  railway.  I  think  the  railways  should  make  their  own 
rateis.  1  think  they  should  be  allowed  to  develop  their  own  business 
I  have  never  advocated  any  law  and  I  am  not  in  favor  of  any  law 
which  would  put  the  rate-making  power  into  the  hands  of  any  oom- 
mission  or  any  court.  While  it  may  be  necessary  to  do  that  sonie 
time,  while  that  is  done  in  some  States  at  the  present  time,  while  it  is 
done  in  some  countries,  I  am  opposed  to  it,  and  I  could  give,  if  it 
were  material,  the  reasons  why  I  am  opposed  to  it.  You  have  heard 
them  already  from  other  parties. 

Senator  CJullom.  We  would  like  to  hear  them  from  you. 

Mr.  Prouty.  And  I  say  this,  that  there  must  be  some  tribunal 
which  can  determine  whether  the  railroad  has  so  used  its  property  tf 
to  destroy  my  property.  If  a  railroad  having  the  absolute  monopoly 
imposes  upon  me  an  unjust  and  an  unreasonable  rate  it  takes  my 
property.  If  the  railroad,  having  power,  imposes  a  discrimination 
which  shuts  up  my  coal  mines  or  snuts  down  my  mill  it  takes  my 
property.  Now,  there  must  be  a  tribunal  somewhere  which  can 
judge  between  me  and  the  railroad,  which  can  say  whether  the  ndl- 
way  is  using  or  has  used  its  property  in  a  legitimate  way  with  resmcfe 
to  my  rights  and  my  property  rights.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact  1  go 
a  little  bit  further.  1  say  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  public  can 
be  protected  is  by  acting  directly  upon  the  railroad  rates.  The  thing 
which  hurts  is  the  rate.  The  thing  which  must  be  acted  upon  is  the 
rate.  In  some  way  or  other  you  must  revise  the  action  of  the  traffic 
manager.  Now,  if  you  can  do  that  by  a  courtj  all  right.  As  I  under- 
stand the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  it  can  not  be  done  by  i 
court.  A  court  has  no  power  and  can  be  given  no  power  to  determine 
a  rate  for  the  future.  Therefore,  you  must  bestow  that  power,  you 
must  confer  that  power  upon  some  commission.  Now,  when  you  ask 
what  commission  and  how  that  commission  should  be  constituted 
and  to  what  extent  the  orders  of  that  commission  should  be  reviewed 


duty  as  a  Commissioner  to  investigate,  to  unearth  criminal 
^ns  of  the  law,  I  think  I  am  very  likely  to  get  into  a  frame  of 
irlnc^  unfits  me  to  dispassionately  pass  upon  the  rates  made 

defendant;   so  I  say  now,  and  I  have  always  said,  that  you 

take  away  from  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  and 
bher  in  the  Department  of  Justice  or  in  the  Department  of 
erce  and  Labor  what  I  may  call  the  executive  functions  of  the 
ission.  Now,  the  Commission  has  certain  judicial  functions. 
Bdlowed  in  certain  cases  to  award  damages.  I  think  those 
il  functions  should  be  taken  away  from  the  Commission.  I  do 
ink  that  the  Commission  as  now  constituted,  hearing  cases  as 
rs  them,  receiving  testimony  as  it  receives  testimony,  ourfkt  to 
rged  with  the  judicial  duty  of  trying  a  damage  suit.  There 
rtain  instances  where  the  only  thm^  to  be  done  is  to  make  a 
itation  between  the  rate  charged  and  the  rate  paid,  where  the 
ission  might  with  propriety  make  the  computation  and  make 
•der;  but  where  the  process  goes  further,  where  it  becomes 
Eury  to  determine  damages,  to  award  damages,  the  work  of  the 
ission  is  apt  to  be  unsatisiactory.  When  it  is  done,  it  amounts 
hing.  The  order  of  the  Commission  is  merely  prima  facie, 
ame  suit  must  be  tried  over  again,  and  I  believe  it  would  be 

to  try  that  suit  in  the  first  instance  in  the  courts.  It  is 
likely  that  you  ought  to  permit  suits  to  be  tried  in  the  State 

for  violations  oi  this  statute,  if  that  can  be  done,  and  I 
•  think  it  could  be.    A  man,  perhaps,  ought  not  to  be  required 

all  circumstances  to  go  into  the  Federal  court;  but  you  gain 
\g  by  his  bringing  the  suit  in  the  first  instance  before  the  (5)m- 
iUj  and  it  seems  to  me  that  you  should  take  away  the  executive 
he  judicial  duties,  and  leave  the  Conmiission  with  simply  its 
listrative  duties. 

ator  CniJ:x>M.  You  have,  I  think,  taken  up  these  damage  cases, 
a  call  them,  and  disposed  of  them,  have  you  not,  as  a  Com- 
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case  it  would  have  been  very  much  better  for  the  complainant  if  hs 
had  been  obliged  to  first  go  into  court. 

Senator  Cullom.  Did  the  court  decide  that  no  damages  could  be 
recovered  on  the  merits  or  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  Commissicm 
had  no  foundation  for  the  case? 

Mr.  Prouty.  It  would  not  be  profitable  for  me  to  go  into  that  fea- 
ture of  the  case;  but  the  court  decides  for  a  great  many  reasons 
that  they  can  not  recover — not  because  the  Commission  made  any 
error  in  determining  whether  the  rate  was  unreasonable  or  reason- 
able, because  that  question  did  not  go  to  a  jury,  but  because  the  Com- 
mission awarded  damages  against  a  receiver  when  they  ought  not  to 
have  been  awarded,  and  for  other  reasons  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  have  the  power  now,  as  a  Commission,  on 
complaint  to  investigate  and  determine  whether  the  charges  w&t 
reasonable  or  unreasonable,  and  when  you  determine  that  they  an 
unreasonable  you  make  an  order  to  that  effect,  do  you  not,  or  whit 
do  you  do? 

Mr.  Prouty.  These  questions  arise  before  us  in  a  gi*eat  many  ways. 
There  are  a  great  many  differejit  kinds  of  questions.  There  is  the 
question  pure  and  simple,  Is  the  rate  unreasonable?     There  is  the  • 

auestion.  Is  this  a  discrimination  between  localities?  There  is 
tie  question.  Is  this  a  discrimination  against  commodities?  I  be- 
lieve that  in  every  case  the  ultimate  question  reduces  itself  to  this: 
"What  shall  the  railroad  charge  for  the  future?  I  think  that  is  true 
in  every  case.  Now,  we  have  just  gotten  back  from  Chicago,  and  iw 
have  heard  a  series  of  cases  there,  and  I  might  take  those  cases  tf 
illustrations.  One  case  involved  refrigeration  charges  on  peaches, 
plums,  and  grapes  shipped  from  Michigan.  The  only  question  in 
that  case  is  the  amount  of  the  refrigeration  charge. 

Senator  Cullom.  Was  that  against  the  railroad  or  against  the  pri- , 
vate  car  line? 

Mr.  Prodty.  Well,  the  railroads  were  brought  in  as  parties  and 
the  private  car  lines  were  brought  in  as  parties.  If  we  make  any 
order  it  must  be  made  against  the  railroad,  and  I  think  the  Com- 
mission will  be  disposed  to  hold  that  the  refrigeration  charge  is  i 
part  of  the  transportation  charge  which  the  railroad  must  publish 
and  for  which  it  is  responsible ;  but  we  have  no  power  to  say  what  ^ 
that  refrigerator  charge  shall  be.  Our  only  power  is  to  say  that  the 
refrigeration  charge  is  unreasonable,  and  I  desire  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  never 
yet  decided  that  we  had  the  power  to  say  that. 

Senator  Cullom.  Even  that  they  were  unreasonable? 

Mr.  Prouty.  No;   not  as  applied  to  the  future. 

Senator  Dollher.  Do  you  have  an  additional  power  to  compute 
and  find  the  damages  that  they  have  sufi'ered  by  reason  of  that  viola- 
tion of  law  in  the  same  proceedings  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  We  do,  not  exactly  in  the  same  proceeding,  but  in 
the  same  connection,  compute  the  damages  which  a  shipper  has  sus- 
tained between  the  payment  of  what  we  find  to  be  a  reasonable  rate 
and  the  payment  of  whatever  rate  was  paid. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Does  the  original  interstate-commerce  law  allow 
that  to  be  done  in  the  same  proceedings? 

Mr.  Prouty.  They  are  really  two  distinct  proceedings,  and  tb« 


lis  bunch  of  cases  that  we  heard  in  Chicago,  and  in  every  smgle 
A  question  is,  What  rate  shall  be  charged  for  the  future?  This 
ran  case  was  one.  Now,  another  case  was  this:  The  mills  in 
Q  Nebraska  grind  com  meal,  which  they  use  in  the  Northwest. 
>m  out  of  wmch  they  grind  it  is  raised  in  Nebraska.  The  rate 
n  and  com  meal  from  Nebraska  to  the  Northwest  has  always 
he  same.  Recently  the  rate  on  com  has  been  reduced  without 
espondin^  reduction  of  the  rate  on  com  meal.  Now,  the  Ne- 
t  miller  alleges  that  the  reduction  of  the  rate  on  com  without  a 
ponding  reouction  of  the  rate  on  com  meal  puts  him  out  of 
ss.  His  mill  was  built  to  grind  for  that  territory.  If  he  can 
ind  for  that  territory,  it  virtually  amounts  to  a  aestruction  of 
ill,  the  confiscation  of  his  property.    Now,  there  is  no  way  in 

you  can  decide  that  question  except  by  determining  what  rate 
)e  applied  for  the  future. 

ator  DoLLTVER.  Could  you  not  get  an  order  of  court  requiring 
liscrimination  between  those  particular  descriptions  of  traffic 
teasel 

Proutt.  Suppose  the  court  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  dif- 
ial  of  10  cents  was  too  wide,  but  that  a  differential  of  5  cents 
,  properly  be  applied.  What  order  would  the  court  make? 
ator  DoLLivER.  It  would  depend  on  the  proceeding.  Suppose 
mplaint  was  that  any  discrimination  in  excess  of  5  cents,  or  any 
mination  at  aU,  was  illegaL  Could  that  be  brought  before  the 
by  a  direct  proceeding? 

Pboutt.  If  the  complaint  was  that  any  discrimination  at  all 
llegal,  and  if  the  courts  were  of  the  opinion  that  there  ought 
no  discrimination  at  all,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  court 
:  not  enjoin  the  making  of  a  discrimination, 
lator  DoixivER.  Has  that  form  of  proceeding  ever  been  adopted 
e  Commission  in  cases  of  complamt  about  discriminations  be- 
i  tiiese  descriptions  of  traffic? 
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Mr.  PROurr.  Then  the  court  makes  no  orders  to  cease  and  deast, 
and  the  result  is  that  you  go  along  charging  the  10  cents. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Vo  you  say  that  the  court  could  not  make  an 
order  to  cease  and  desist  about  a  discrimination  of  5  cents? 

Mr.  Proutt.  Certainly  I  would.  In  order  to  do  that  the  court 
must  determine  the  differential  for  the  future,  must  it  not? 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  do  not  desire  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Prouty.  Certainly  I  would  say  that.  That  is  what  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  with  reference  to  orders  of  the  Commission. 
The  first  order  this  Commission  ever  made  in  respect  to  a  rate  was 
made  in  the  case  of  Evans  against  the  Oregon  Navigation  Company, 
or  the  Oregon  Short  Line — I  forget  which.  The  thing  involved  there 
was  the  rate  on  wheat  from  Walla  Walla  to  Portland.  The  rate  in 
effect  was  30  cents.  The  rate  the  Commission  ordered  was  23^  centa 
What  the  Commission  did  was  to  order  the  defendant  to  cease  and 
desist  from  charging  more  than  23^  cents.  That  was  the  form  of  the 
order  which  the  Commission  made,  and  it  is  the  form  of  the  order 
which  the  Commission  has  always  made.  That  order  was  complied 
with  by  the  railway,  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
since  held  in  subsequent  cases  that  the  Commission  had  no  power  to 
make  that  sort  of  an  order,  because  that  kind  of  an  order  of  necessity 
involved  a  determination  that  23^  cents  should  be  charged  for  the 
future.    Now,  an  order  of  the  kind  that  you  mention 

Senator  Newlands.  In  what  case  was  that  last  decided  t 

Mr.  Proutt.  In  all  these  cases.  In  the  Maximum  Kate  Case  the 
form  of  the  order  was  that  the  carrier  should  desist  and  cease  from 
charging  more  than  a  certain  sum.  That  is  the  order  we  always 
make.  Our  order  formerly  was  that  the  carrier  shall  cease  and 
desist  from  charging  more  than  the  amoimt  which  we  determined 
was  reasonable.  At  the  present  time  the  order  is  that  the  carrier 
shall  cease  and  desist  from  charging  the  present  rate,  and  along  with 
that  goes  a  recommendation  as  to  the  rate  which  the  carrier  shall 
charge. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  I  understand  that  some  of  the  counsel  for 
the  railroads  have  insisted  that  in  the  case  put  by  Senator  Dolliver 
the  court  could  give  full  relief  by  enjoining  a  charge  above  a  certain 
amount,  and  that  that  would  belong  to  the  equity  side  of  the  court  in 
order  to  avoid  a  multiplicity  of  suits  for  damages  and  to  get  ade- 
quate relief?  Of  course,  if  that  is  so,  that  power  would  be  exercised 
by  the  court  entirely  regardless  of  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Commission  had  the  power  to  fix  the  rates  for  the  future.  The 
remedy  there  would  be  to  prevent  an  irremedial  injury  and  to  nre- 
vent  a  multiplicity  of  suits.  That  is  the  contention,  I  understand  it, 
of  some  of  the  lawyers  of  the  railroads.  Is  not  that  your  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  Prouty.  The  court  in  Mississippi  decided  that  the  court  had 
no  such  jurisdiction.  Judge  Spear  decided  in  Georgia  that  the  court 
had  that  jurisdiction,  and  the  court  decided  in  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Case  that  imder  the  statute — under  the  Elkins  bill — an  action  would 
now  lie  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  to  restrain  a  discrimination, 
but  all  that  does  not  reach  the  point.  The  question  is.  Can  the  court 
apply  a  remedy?  Now,  my  proposition  is  that  the  court,  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tne  United  States,  has  no  right  to  fix 
a  rate  for  the  ruture.   There  is  no  question  about  that.    That  has  been 
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ied.  It  must  be  accepted  as  axiomatic.  My  second  proposition 
lat  the  court  can  not  fix  that  differential  without  fixing  a  rate 
iie  future.  If  the  court  says  that  for  the  futiu:e  the  earner  shall 
ijoined  from  charging  more  than  5  cents  difference  between  com 
com  meal,  it  determines  that  5  cents  shall  be  the  differential  for 
future,  and  that  thing  the  court  has  no  power  to  do. 
le  Chaihman.  What  would  you  suggest  as  the  remedy  right 
b;  what  amendment  would  you  put  m  the  existing  law  to  make 
siiforcement  of  that  effective? 

r.  Pbouxt.  The  trouble  now  is  that  you  are  endeavoring  to  ad- 
ister  this  law  by  the  court.  That  can  not  be  done.  You  may  take 
y  case  that  stands  on  the  docket  of  the  Interstate  Conunerce 
imission,  you  may  take  every  case  that  has  been  decided  by  the 
sTstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  last  eight  years,  since  I  have 
L  on  that  Clonunission,  and  the  thing  can  not  he  corrected  unless 
^  in  effect — ^you  might  hj  indirection — ^fix  the  rate  for  the  future, 
you  must  create  a  commission  and  you  must  give  it  that  power. 
he  Chairman.  Would  you  leave  the  right  to  review  the  finding 
judgment  of  the  Commission? 

Ir.  Pboxjty.  I  have  never  advocated  the  exercise  of  that  power  by 
Commission  without  the  right  to  review. 

!he  Chairman.  When  the  court  reviews  it  and  comes  to  a  condu- 
it would  not  that  indirectly  fix  the  rate? 

«Ir.  Proutt.  Just  what  the  court  can  do  in  that  matter  is  an  em- 
Tmssing  question,  and  a  question  which  no  man  can  answer  with 
y  great  certainty.  The  Attorney-General  has  told  you  gentle- 
n,  I  think,  that  the  court  has  no  power  to  review  an  order  of  the 
mmission.  Now,  I  entirely  agree  with  that  proposition.  I  have 
rays  insisted  that  the  Commission  must,  in  the  first  instance,  fix 
)  rate.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  a  court  could  review  the 
cision  of  the  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  first  instance  the  railroad  fixes  the  rate, 
d  you  then  review  that. 
Mr.  Prouty.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  Commission  fixes  the  rate? 
Mr.  Prouty.  Our  power  is  this,  or  ought  to  be  this :  The  fixing  of 
rate  is  an  administrative  duty.  The  altering  of  that  rate  is  an  ad- 
inistrative  duty.  Now,  an  administrative  duty  can  not  be  dis- 
targed  by  the  court.  The  court  may  determine  whether  a  rate  is 
aaonable  or  unreasonable  for  certain  purposes.  It  may  determine 
bether  a  rate  is  reasonable  if  I,  having  paid  the  rate,  sue  the  rail- 
ad  company  to  recover.  It  may  determine  that;  it  may  submit 
at  to  a  jury.  It  may  determine  whether  the  rate  is  reasonable  or 
ireasonable  under  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
e  United  States — ^that  is.  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  provisions 
■  that  amendment.  It  nas  never  been  decided  by  anv  court — the 
ntrary  has  been  decided,  as  I  understand  it — that  the  court  has 
nrer  to  determine  whether  a  rate  is  reasonable  or  unreasonable  for 
a  purpose  of  fixing  that  rate  for  the  future.  Now,  I  say  it  is  a 
cy  emoarrassing  (question — it  is  a  very  doubtful  question — what  the 
nrer  of  the  court  is  under  the  fourteenth  amendment.  That  amend- 
ent  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  his  property  with- 
t  due  process  of  law.  The  railway  rate  is  property.  It  is  all 
e  property  that  the  railway  has.     The  rest  of  its  property  is 
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rate  on  coal  is  unreasonable.  In  my  view  of  the  matter  the  power  of 
the  court  is  something  like  this:  The  making  of  a  rate  is  a  legis- 
lative act  in  essence.  The  court  has  the  same  power  over  that  leg- 
islative act  that  it  has  over  any  other  legislative  act.  Just  as  it  ctn 
declare  a  law  which  Confess  enacts  unconstitutional,  so  it  can  dedaie 
a  rate,  put  into  effect  by  Congress  or  put  into  effect  by  the  Comnussioo, 
void.  If  Congress  were  to  enact  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bail- 
road  should  transport  passengers  from  Washington  to  Baltimore  for 
5  cents  apiece,  I  take  it  that  is  an  unconstitutional  act.  That  does 
not  allow  the  railroad  proper  remuneration  for  its  service.  That 
could  be  set  aside  by  the  court.  But  if  Congress  were  to  enact  thtt 
service  should  be  rendered  for  40  cents  apiece,  it  is  not  at  all  dear, 
although  the  rate  would  be  too  low,  that  it  could  be  set  aside  by  the 
court.  That  may  be  as  m»'(*h  as  the  railroads  get  at  present  on  the 
whole.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  court  should  presume  in  favor  of  i 
rate  exactly  what  it  presumes  in  favor  of  a  statute.  It  should  presume 
it  is  reasonable;  but  if  it  clearly  appears  to  be  unreasonable  it  should 
set  it  aside,  and  should  do  that  although  the  railroad  is  making  100 
per  cent  on  its  investment.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  operation 
of  this  right  under  the  fourteenth  amendment  and  the  acts  of  State 
commissions  I  have  felt  that  it  did  not  afford  to  the  railroad  the  full 
measure  of  protection  which  it  deserved,  and  I  have  advocated  the 
creation  of  a  special  court,  which  should  be  an  expert  court,  upon  tlie 
theory  that  the  court  may  exercise,  if  it  were  given  the  power  to 
review  the  lawfulness  of  a  rate,  some  additional  power  to  what  it 
could  exercise  under  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Could  we,  by  creating  a  special  court,  give  to  it 
anv  special  powers  that  could  not  be  by  law  conferred  upon  the  ex- 
isting judiciary  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Prouty.  As  a  matter  of  theory,  as  a  matter  of  course,  you 
could  not,  but  as  a  lawyer  you  know  that  the  courts  do  in  the  process 
of  time  some  things  that  it  was  not  originally  intended  they  diouM 
do. 

Senator  Doluver.  If  I  could  see  the  same  latitude  in  the  ]urisdi^ 
tion  of  a  court  in  hearing  one  of  these  appeals  from  the  order  of  the 
Commission  that  you  have  expressed  there,  it  would  greatly  sim- 
plify this  problem;  but  the  way  it  has  been  presented  to  us  is  thit 
the  court  would  consider  nothing  but  reasonable  earnings,  the  rea- 
sonable surplus  to  be  lai^  up  against  evil  times,  or  a  reasonable  busi- 
ness administration  of  the  property,  and  confine  itself  to  the  questi<Hi 
of  whether  the  rates  fixed  by  the  Commission  took  the  property  of 
the  company  without  compensation,  without  due  process  of  law. 

Mr.  Prouty.  If  it  is  too  low  it  does  take  it  without  process  of  law, 
because  the  rate  is  the  property. 

Senator  Dolli\t.r.  No,  the  rate  is  a  mere  expression  of  the  use  of 
the  property ;  and  the  rate  could  be  brought  down  until  the  property 
was  earning  very  little — not  enough  to  pay  dividends  and  not  enough 
to  maintain  a  surplus  fund  or  to  keep  up  improvements  or  a  great 
variety  of  exp?nses  beyond  the  mere  payment  of  dividends  and  stiH 
be  short  of  taking  the  property.  That  is  the  view  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  us. 

Mr.  Prouty.  Of  course  the  court  can  not  review  the  order  of  the 
Comnjission  in  so  far  as  that  order  is  discretionary;   in  so  far  as  it 
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thinff  accomplished  may  be  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to 
>  be  <£arsed  lor  the  future  I  have  felt  that  under  that  Irind 
^vision  the  jurisdiction  would  be  exercised  by  a  court.  It 
ot.     Your  opinion  is  worth  more  than  mine.    I  have  simply 

you  the  impression  which  I  have  had. 

hiAiRMAN.   Where  do  interstate  railroads,  by  combination  or 
ation  of  lines  in  three  or  four  States,  making  it  one  combina- 
;  the  power  to  charge  rates. 
*ROXJTY.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand. 
>IAIRMAN.  Every  road  is  incorporated  originally  in  a  State, 
initing  two  roads  or  three  roads  or  four  roads  in  several  States 
Gin  interstate  railroad. 
^oi/TT.  Yes. 

Chaibman.    Now,  the  power  to  charge — ^the  franchise — the 
o  make  the  rate,  comes  from  what  source? 
^BOUTY.  Why,  each  railroad  is  chartered  by  the  State,  and  it 
red  to  charm  a  reasonable  rate  in  that  State.    In  the  next 

is  chartered  and  given  the  same  power.  Now,  when  you  put 
ro  lines  together  that  power  is  exercised  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
;he  power  granted  there  and  in  the  State  of  Indiana  under 
rer  granted  by  that  State.  The  States,  in  forming  this  com- 
'hich  makes  the  United  States  of  America,  have  given  up 
of  their  powers  to  the  Federal  Government.  They  have  given 
le  Federal  Government  the  power  over  interstate  commerce  on 
ulroads. 

Chairman.  They  surrender  the  power  when  they  allow  the 
ation — ^that  is,  as  to  the  interstate  charges  and  the  operation 
roads. 

Prouty.  I  do  not  think  the  State  could  decline  to  allow  the 
ite  movement. 

Chairman.  The  States  can  not  inquire  into  or  correct  a 
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Mr.  Proutt.  You  mean  the  making  of  a  rate! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pbottty.  Certainly.  I  say  a  legislative  act — ^it  is  an  adminis- 
trative act 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  legislative  act  so  far  as  the  power  is  derived 
from  some  source  to  Rx  it. 

Mr.  Prouty.  If  Congress  should  fix  the  rate,  that  would  be  a  l^s- 
lative  act. 

The  Chairman.  The  fixing  of  a  rate,  then,  by  an  interstate  road  is 
by  the  consent  of  the  public  i 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  by  the  carrier? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes;  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  the  State,  when  it  incorporates  a  railroad, 
the  power  to  make  rates  is  delegated  and  there  is  a  power  conferred 
upon  the  railroads  to  make  rates  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Prouty.  You  mean  the  United  States  has  conferred  no  power 
which  corresponds  to  the  State? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Prouty.  And  I  say  when  the  State  of  Illinois  creates  one  rail- 
road and  gives  it  that  pjower,  and  the  State  of  Indiana  creates  an- 
other railroad  and  gives  it  that  power,  that  it  is  not  within  the  power 
of  either  the  State  of  Indiana  or  the  State  of  Illinois  to  say  that  those 
two  roads  shall  not  engage  in  interstate  business  and  make  interstate 
rates,  and  those  interstate  rates  may  be  higher  than  the  sum  of  the  local 
rates.  I  have  before  me  to-day  a  complaint  received  from  a  gentle- 
man who  was  traveling  from  Femandina,  Fla.,  to  Savannah,  Ghu 
He  bought  a  ticket  from  Femandina  to  Savannah  and  paid  $5  for  it 
The  gentleman  who  rode  in  the  same  car  with  him  and  in  the  same 
seat  bought  his  ticket  to  a  little  town  located  on  the  border  between 
Florida  and  Georgia,  and  when  he  got  to  this  little  town  he  got  out 
and  bought  another  ticket,  and  he  got  through  for  $3.28,  I  believe  it 
was. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  how  would  jou  constitute  the  Commission, 
and  what  powers  would  you  give  it  m  the  interests  of  the  public  to 
correct  the  evil  abuses  of  extortionate  rates?     What  powers  would 

}rou  confer  on  that  Commission  ?    Just  explain  that  to  us  from  your 
arge  experience  in  viewing  these  questions. 

Mr.  Prouty.  I  expect  that  if  I  were  to  give  you  my  honest  opinion 
about  that  I  would  say  that  you  ought  to  take  away  from  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  all  its  executive  work.  I  have  already 
said  that.  You  ought  to  take  away  all  its  judicial  work,  and  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  would  say  that  you  ought  to  go  one  step  further. 
Now,  at  the  present  time  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  re- 
ceives a  complaint  That  is  an  informal  complaint.  It  serves  that 
on  the  railroad.  It  endeavors  to  persuade  the  railroad  to  correct 
that  rate.  It  is  our  practice  at  the  present  time  to  say  to  a  com- 
plainant, "  if  the  rate  is  not  corrected,  if  you  desire  to  proceed  with 
this  matter,  we  will  formulate  a  complaint  and  send  it  to  you." 

The  Chairman.  Whether  you  believe  or  not  the  complaint  was  well 
foimded? 

Mr.  Prouty.  If  I  did  not  believe  the  complaint  was  well  founded, 
if  I  did  not  believe  there  was  a  fair  question,  of  course  I  would  tell 
the  complainant  that  I  did  not  think  he  had  a  case;  but  if  I  thiought 


'ery  general  interest  which,  we  think,  ought  to  be  heard  in 
-ests  of  the  public,  we  sometimes  furnish  a  lawyer  to  develop 
s  of  the  case.  Now,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  if  you  could 
this  thing  just  exactly  as  it  ought  to  be  arranged,  you  would 

bureau  or  a  department — I  do  not  say  that  a  department 
B  any  too  large  for  it — which  had  jurisdiction  of  railroads. 
!haibman.  a  department  of  railways? 

Grouty.  A  department  or  a  bureau  of  railways.  You  would 
hese  informal  complaints  before  the  bureau  of  railways,  and 
ireau  of  railways  thought  a  complaint  ou^ht  to  be  formulated 
I  be  the  duty  of  that  bureau  to  file  a  complaint  with  the  Inter- 
inunerce  Commission,  and  I  would  create  a  commission  whose 
[uiy  it  should  be  to  hear  and  decide  those  complaints.  You 
yt  nnd  any  men  too  good  for  such  a  commission ;  you  could  not 
\r  too  impartial  men  for  such  a  commission ;  but  I  do  not  see 
er  way  in  which  it  could  be  done. 

Chairman.  And  have  this  bureau  refer  the  complaint  to  the 
sion! 

E^ROUTT.  In  my  opinion  you  have  got  finally  to  let  a  commis- 
termine  what  these  rates  shall  be,  because  the  court  can  not 

In  my  opinion  the  decision  of  the  commission  must  finally 

»ng  way  toward  being  taken  as  right.    In  my  opinion  there 

vay  in  which  you  can  protect  the  railroads  of  this  country 

n  erroneous  decision  of  that  commission  within  pretty  broad 

Of  course,  there  are  limits  within  which  you  can  and  limits 

whidi  you  can  not  Anything  outrageous  can  be  stopped, 
ig  manifestly  wrong  can  be  stopped,  but  anything  that  is  a 
rong  or  partly  wrong  I  do  not  believe  can  be  stopped.  There 
»ther  way  to  do  it.  That  is  the  way  they  do  it  m  England, 
the  way  they  are  doing  it  in  Canada,  and  that  is  the  way  you 
ot  to  do  it  here;  and  I  believe  you  ought  to  create  a  commis- 
id  give  it  that  duty  and  also  take  away  from  it  entirely  all 
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which  is  binding  upon  the  railroad,  unless  it  can  be  reviewed  under 
the  fourteenth  amendment. 

The  Chairman.  As  confiscatory  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  outside  of  that  you  would  not  allow  it  to  Im 
reviewed  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  I  would  allow  it  to  be  reviewed  if  it  can  be,  but  Seih  : 
ator  DoUiver  says  that  it  can  not  be.    As  an  Interstate  Commerot  • 
Commissioner  I  would  a  great  deal  rather  act  if  mjr  acts  were  re-  : 
viewed  by  some  competent  tribunal,  but  I  want  a  tribunal  whicb  is  : 
engaged  exclusively  m  that  business,  which  will  look  at  these  ques-  < 
tions  as  I  do,  whicn  will  appreciate  them,  or  at  least  consider  m^  i 
from  the  same  standpoint.     1  do  not  mean  that  I  would  expect  they  : 
would  have  the  same  opinion  that  I  had  about  them,  because  I  sup-  : 
pose  they  would  not,  but  if  they  do  not  I  am  entirely  satisfied.    Qin  ] 
me  a  competent  tribunal.     You  may  take  any  three  judges  in  thil  ^ 
land,  I  do  not  care  who  they  are,  and  let  them  hear  tnese  c[uestioii8  ^ 
from  one  year's  end  to  the  other,  let  them  become  familiar  with  every  i 
condition  which  surrounds  the  railway  transportation  of  this  oountry, 
and  I  will,  as  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner,  prefer'  to  m 
reviewed  by  a  body  of  that  sort  than  to  have  the  absolute  power  to 
make  the  rates  without  review,  because  I  am  conscious  of  the  fad 
that  I  mi^ht  make  mistakes,  and  I  think  I  might  sometimes  decide  in 
favor  of  the  public  in  that  case  where  I  would  not  in  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  satisfied  that  the  difficulty  can  not  bs  ^ 
settled,  that  the  dispute  between  the  carrier  and  the  shipper  can  not 
be  reconciled,  and  in  your  judgment  there  should  be  a  suit  brought,  , 
why  not  bring  that  suit  directly  in  the  court  rather  than  let  the  C<Mn-  ^ 
mission  take  the  time  and  have  a  hearing  and  then  have  that  re- 
viewed  ?     Do  you  get  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  I  do,  entirely.     You  look  at  timt  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  to  prevent  delay. 

Mr.  Prouty.  In  some  instances  it  would  prevent  delay  and  in  scmw 
instances  it  would  not.    Let  me  give  you  a  practical  illustration. 
Now,  you  take  the  only  case  in  which  an  application  has  been  made 
to  us  to  proceed  under  what  is  known  as  the  Elkins  biU.    That  w«8 
the  Wichita  sugar  differential  case.     In  that  case  the  question  at  issue  . 
was  the  comparative  rate  on  carloads  of  sugar  from  various  points   , 
to  Kansas  City  and  to  Wichita.     Sugar  is  refined  in  the  United  States  ^ 
very  largely  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.    'When  it  is  refined  on  thy 
Atlantic  seaboard  it  may  get  to  Wichita  in  two  ways.    It  may  go  to 
Kansas  City  and  so  on  through  to  Wichita,  or  it  may  and  frequently 
does  ^o  down  to  Galveston  and  go  from  Galveston  by  rail  up  to  Kan- 
sas City,  and  in  that  way  it  goes  through  Wichita.     In  the  first  case 
the  sugar  travels  225  miles  farther  in  going  to  Wichita  than  going 
to  Kansas  City,  and  in  the  second  case  the  sugar  travels  225  miles 
farther  in  going  to  Kansas  City  than  in  going  to  )Vichita. 

Now,  a  great  deal  of  sugar  is  produced  in  Louisiana,  at,  I  may  say,  . 
New  Orleans,  llie  distance  from  that  point  of  production  to  Kansas 
City  and  to  Wichita  is  practically  the  same.  A  great  deal  of  sugar 
is  produced  out  on  the  Pacific  coast.  That  sugar,  in  order  to  get  to 
Kansas  City,  has  to  go  through  Wichita  to  Kansas  City.  Now,  out 
of  that  very  complicated  situation  there  has  grown  up  in  the  last 
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^ears  a  bitter  fight,  and  that  fight  has  resulted  in  the  applica- 
all  sorts  of  dinerentials  between  those  points.  The  diileren- 
s  sometimes  been  15  cents.  It  has  sometimes  been  nothing. 
sometimes  been  five  or  seven  or  eight,  or  whatever  happens  to 
a  the  1st  of  January  the  raikoads  had  entered  into  an  a^ee- 
They  had  arrived  at  some  sort  of  an  understanding  by  which 
fferential  was  fixed  at  15  cents,  and  the  people  of  Wichita 
I  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  and  asked  to  insti- 
suit  under  the  Elkins  bill  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  that 
Lination. 

>pened  to  be  in  the  West  at  that  time,  and  was  the  member  of  the 
ssion  who  saw  the  attorney  for  the  Wichita  people.  I  said  to 
This  act  provides  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
istitute  a  suit  if  it  has  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  the 
\  differential  is  wrong.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  any  reason- 
x>und  to  believe  that  the  present  differential  is  wrong.  We 
ecided  tliat  tiie  rate  may  properly  be  higher  to  Wichita  than 
jsas  City,  and  how  can  I  say,  without  some  investijgation,  that 
ftte  is  wrong,  and  how  can  I  recommend  the  institution  of  a 
that  basis!  Before  I  can  do  that  we  must  have  an  investiga- 
I  said  to  him, "  You  file  a  complaint  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
Commission,  and  we  will  investigate  your  complaint,  and 
<re  have  done  that  we  will  determine  whether  we  will  proceed 
the  Elkins  bill  or  whether  we  will  make  an  order  and  proceed 
;  way."  I  think  his  complaint  was  filed  somewhere  about  the 
p  17th  of  December.  We  had  to  be  in  Chicago  on  the  27th  of 
ber,  and  we  heard  the  complaint  then.  We  decided  it  in  ten 
.fter  it  was  heard.  We  decided  that  they  ought  to  apply  a 
ntial  of  8  cents. 

railroads  complied  with  that  order.  Now,  if  in  that  case  the 
ijite  Commerce  Commission  had  brought  a  suit,  there  would 
ve  been  any  termination  of  that  suit  until  it  got  through  to  the 
ne  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  shippers  at  Kansas  City 
n  one  side  and  the  shippers  at  Wichita  were  on  the  other  side, 
ey  were  bound  to  fight  it  out,  and  in  that  case  where  the  order 
)  Commission  was  complied  with  the  petitioners  got  relief 
.  a  month,  whereas  in  the  other  case  they  would  not  have  gotten 
lin  two  years.  Now,  suppose  the  order  had  not  been  complied 
Suppose  we  had  brougnt  a  suit  to  enforce  the  order.  There 
-eason  why  we  might  not  have  secured  a  judmient  in  the  case 
t  suit  exactly  as  ouick  as  we  could  secure  a  final  decree  in  the 
?  a  proceeding  unaer  the  Elkins  bill. 

itor  DoLLivKB.  Was  that  an  order  within  the  present  power  of 
»nimission! 

Proutt.  No;  the  order  of  the  Commission  was  this.  The 
lission  ordered  that  they  cease  and  desist  from  charing  the 
t  differential  of  15  cents  and  it  recommended  that  a  differential 
mts  be  substituted,  and  the  railways  accepted  the  recommenda- 
id  substituted  that  differential. 

itor  DoLuvER.  Do  you  recognize  the  present  differentials  exist- 
'  consent  of  the  public  in  the  railroaos  as  a  beneficial  and  wise 
and  something  in  the  interest  of  transportation,  or  ivould  you 
1  them. 
.  Doc  243,  W-l— vol  4 i 
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Mr.  Proutt.  I  do  not  think  you  could  abolish  them. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Do  you  think  that  they  are  beneficial  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  public? 

Mr.  Prouty.  1  think  they  are  absolutely  essential,  yes.  I  was 
gnoing  to  say  that  a  differential  sometimes  means  one  thing  and  some- 
times another.  Generally  speaking  I  think  there  must  be  a  difference 
in  rate  between  communities,  and  that  that  is  in  the  interest  of  com- 
petition.   You  could  not  have  competition  without  it. 

Senator  Dolliver.  One  other  question  and  I  am  through.  In 
adjusting  the  difference  between  localities  situate  on  different  rail- 
roads, don't  you  think  that  on  the  whole  the  railroads  themselves  on 
the  ground  haying  charge  of  the  matter  could  adjust  those  differ- 
ences? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Better  than  the  Commission? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes^  I  do;  but  I  think  there  are  cases  in  which 
numbers  of  the  public  who  are  injured  should  have  some  remedy,  and 
in  a  case  of  that  sort  I  believe  the  only  possible  remedy  is  to  be  applied 
through  a  commission. 

The  Chairman.  Through  a  commission  rather  than  through  the 
courts? 

Mr.  Prouty.  I  do  not  think  the  court  has  the  power  to  apply  it 

The  Chairman.  As  to  localities? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Certainly,  as  to  localities.  Now,  as  to  whether  in 
my  opinion  the  railroad  traffic  men  are  not  ordinarily  better  qualified 
than  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  determine 
what  these  differentials  should  be  between  different  points,  especially 
different  points  on  the  line  of  that  particular  traffic  man,  I  thinl 
that  he  in  all  cases  ou^ht  to  have  that  right,  but  that  the  ri^ht  should 
be  subject  to  supervision  somewhere.  I  desire  to  give  an  illustration 
of  that.  I  can  best  take  all  these  illustrations  right  out  of  the  files 
of  the  Commission,  and  I  will  take  this  illustration  from  the  last  case 
that  we  had  in  Chicago.  A  good  deal  of  corn  is  raised  in  Texas,  but 
not  all  that  they  consume  mere.  A  certain  amount  is  bought  in 
Kansas  and  sent  down  there.  It  is  sometimes  sent  as  com  meal  and 
sometimes  as  corn  and  ground  in  Texas.  The  Texas  mills  have 
insisted  that  -the  railroacfe  should  make  a  lower  rate  on  corn  than 
they  made  on  corn  meal,  and  the  Texas  commissioners  insisted  that 
they  should  make  a  lower  rate  on  com  than  on  corn  meal  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  Texas  mills  to  grind  corn. 

This  differential  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  3  cents  a  hundred 
pounds.  On  the  19th  day  of  last  February  it  was  advanced  from  3 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  to  from  7^  to  9  cents  a  hundred  pounds  by  rais- 
ing the  rate  on  corn  meal.  One  cent  a  hundred  pounds  is  a  pretty 
good  profit  in  grinding  that  corn  meal,  and  of  course  this  change 
in  that  differential  simply  puts  the  Kansas  miller  out  of  business, 
shut  up  the  mills,  and  they  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission £o  investigate  that.  On  our  hearing  in  Chicago  these  facts 
were  developed :  The  Texas  commission  was  propK)sing  to  reduce  th^ 
rates  on  grain  and  the  products  of  grain  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and 
they  had  issued  notice  tnat  on  a  certain  day  they  would  have  a  hear- 
ing at  the  capitol  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  these  rates 
should  be  reduced.    The  milters  of  the  State  oi  Texas  were  asking 
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nd  lifted  up  the  rate  on  com  meal  so  that  the  differential  was 

9  to  7^  cents,  and  that  put  the  Kansas  mills  out  of  business. 

I  think  in  a  case  of  that  sort  those  Kansas  millers  ought  to 

somebody  to  whom  they  can  go  who  has  power  to  right  that 

'.     I  do  not  believe  those  Texas  lines  have  any  business  to  do 

hing. 

ator  Keak.  That  was  all  in  Texas! 

Pboutt.  Oh,  no,  sir;  the  lines  that  did  it  were  the  lines  that 
om  Kansas  City  to  Texas — into  Texas.  Those  were  the  lines 
nade  the  raise,  but  they  did  it  at  the  request  of  their  Texas 
:tions.  You  talk  about  the  confiscation  of  property.  Could 
ave  any  more  absolute  confiscation  of  property  than  the  con- 
on  of  the  property  of  those  mills?  You  talk  about  autocratic 
..  Could  you  nave  any  action  that  is  any  more  autocratic  than 
Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  United  States  Government  to  pro- 
i  tribunal  somewliere  which  justly  and  fairly  can  judge  be- 

these  Kansas  millers  on  the  one  side  and  these  railroad  lines 
le  other  side?  And  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  em- 
i^ally  as  I  can,  that  I  utterly  dissent  from  this  proposition 
i  has  been  sent  broadcast  over  the  country,  that  to  give  some 
lal  that  right  is  tantamount  to  investing  that  tribunal  with 
ower  to  fix  the  interstate  rates  of  this  country.  I  want  to  insist 
Lhere  is  not  the  slightest  analogy  between  the  two  propositions. 
1  want  to  make  that  as  plain  and  emphatic  as  I  can,  because  ii 
stow  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  right  is 
ithe  it  with  the  right  to  make  the  interstate  rates  of  this  country, 

not  for  it;  but  it  has  not  that  right,  it  has  not  that  power,  and 

lot  analogous  to  that  power. 

lator  DoLLivKB.  What  is  the  objection  to  that  general  power? 

'.  Pboutt.  Of  fixing  all  the  rates? 

[lator  DoLuvEH.  Yes. 

*.  Pbouty.  Well,  now,  I  do  not  admit  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
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the  interstate  rates  of  this  country.  I  think  they  could,  witl 
ifficulty,  but  I  have  always  believed,  in  the  first  place,  that, 
r  of  justice,  the  railroaos  should  be  allowed  to  fix  their 
Our  railroads  are  private  property.  The  money  has  j 
hose  enterprises  upon  the  implied  understanding,  at  least, 
should  have  the  right  to  manage  them  as  they  wanted.  I  bel 
should  be  allowed  to  do  that,  subject  only  to  this  qualifical 
ime  qualification  which  rests  upon  the  use  of  every  other  I 
)perty  in  the  world,  that  they  shall  manage  that  property  wi 
w. 

link  as  a  matter  of  justice  it  is  the  right  of  the  railroad  c 
to  fix  its  own  rate  until  by  the  fixinjg  of  that  rate  it  injures 
3,  and  then  I  think  the  public  must  mterfere  and  stop  it.  1 
I  first  reason.  The  second  reason  is  that  in  my  opinion  i 
le  interests  of  the  public  that  they  should  fix  their  own  n 
ik  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  pubhc  that  a  railroad  should  1 
ght  to  develop  an  industry  on  its  own  lines.  Let  me  give 
ustration  of  what  I  mean  there,  and  I  will  take  that  from 
ise  we  had  in  Chicago — ^another  case,  the  case  of  ^e  Menes! 
en  Ware  Company.  Lard  tubs  are  used  in  great  quant 
e  Missouri  River,  and  until  of  late  they  have  been  manu 

in  Minnesota.  A  factory  has  been  established  at  Tacomi 
them.  Lumber  costs  less  in  Tacoma  than  it  does  in  Minnes 
igh  labor  costs  a  little  bit  more.  Still  the  lard  tubs  cai 
ced  much  more  cheaply  in  Tacoma  than  they  can  in  Mi] 

The  Tacoma  people  went  to  the  Northern  ^Pacific  and  s 
[e  us  a  rate  by  which  we  can  put  those  tubs  into  ihe  Miss 

country."    A  rate  of  85  cents  was  made,  but  that  was 
eictory,  and  finally  a  rate  of  65  cents  was  made,  and  on 
he  Tacoma  factory  sells  about  half  the  lard  tubs  used  in 
uri  River  district. 

eems  to  me  that  Mr.  Hanniford,  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  sh< 
the  right  to  make  a  rate  of  that  sort  to  develop  an  industr 
le,  provided  he  does  no  injustice  to  anybody  else,  and  I  bel 
:or  the  interest  of  the  public  that  he  should  have  the  righ 
that  rate.    The  case  came  up  in  this  way :  While  Mr.  Ha 

rates  on  those  commodities  from  Tacoma  to  the  Missouri  R 
cents,  his  rate  the  other  way  is  $1.35,  and  a  complainant 
►Ir.  Hanniford  ought  to  have  made  him  just  as  low  a  rate  f 
issouri  River  to  Tacoma  as  he  made  from  Tacoma  to  the  ] 
River.  That  is  the  way  the  complaint  came  up ;  but  my  p 
strated  by  the  rate  which  Mr.  Hanniford  made  to  develop 
try.  I  think  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  that,  and  that  : 
le* interest  of  the  public  that  he  should.  In  my  judgment 
ad  rates  of  this  country  to-day  are  lower  than  they  would  1 
lad  they  been  made  by  any  interstate  commerce  commissio 
orld.  But  I  call  attention  especially  to  the  fact  that  the  ii 
which  have  forced  down  the  railway  rates  of  the  United  Si 
iger  operate  to  a  very  CTeat  extent. 

en  I  came  on  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  e 
ago  there  was  a  most  vigorous  competition  between  the  railr 
Iway  rates  in  all  parts  of  this  country.    To-day  that  com] 


Au  x/cuvtsr.  xuo  ou  uuuis  uierciiiiui;  says  u)  ine  jnissouri 
c,  "Make  me  a  rate  and  I  will  give  you  some  traffic."  The 
pomerdiaiit  says  to  the  Northwestern,  "  Make  me  a  rate  and  I 
iVByou  some  traffic."  These  two  lines  make  the  rate  to  Denver 
jt  (me  another,  bidding  against  one  another  for  the  purpose  of 
Jug  the  traffic.  It  does^  not,  as  a  general  rule,  increase  the 
it  of  traffic,  it  does  not  increase  the  amount  of  groceries  cou- 
sin Denver;  it  simply  determines  whether  they  shall  start 
3t  Louis  or  Chicago,  whether  they  shall  so  by  the  Missouri 
or  the  Northwestern.  Now,  then,  if  the  Missouri  Pacific  and 
rthwestem  are  owned  by  the  same  persons,  what  becomes  of 
larket  competition  They  raise  that  rate  2  cents  a  hundred 
;  the  distribution  of  the  traffic  is  exactly  the  same  and  your 
competition  is^one. 

or  DoLLiVKR.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  kind  of  competi- 
nreen  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  Northwestern  in  a  case  like 
disappeared? 

BouTT.  Certainly  I  do,  to  a  very  neat  extent.  I  do  not  mean 
itirely.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  has  disappeared  to  the  same 
lat  competition  in  the  rate  has,  because  tnat,  for  all  practical 
I,  has  absolutely  disappeared  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
to  say  that  competition  in  facilities,  market  competition, 
ppeared,  but  I  say  it  is  disappearing.  Let  me  give  you  an 
ton  of  that  I  will  take  this  from  our  own  files.  About  the 
muary,  1903,  the  rates  from  St.  Louis  and  that  territory  into 
ere  advanced.  They  were  advanced  to  a  higher  point  than 
I  ever  touched  before  since  the  Literstate  Commerce  Commis- 
ted,  and  we  felt  that  it  was  our  dutv  to  investigate  the  ques- 
liose  rates.  This  situation  was  devetoped :  Articles  consumed 
are  purchased  both  in  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  and  also  in  New 

the^  rate  from  New  York  to  Galveston  and  from  Galveston 
terior  towns  of  Texas,  common  noints.  as  comnared  with  the 
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'  York  lines  agreed  to  make  the  advance  from  New  York.  Jial 
on  that  map  there  and  you  will  see  across  the  southern  part,  frcor 
rgia  to  the  middle  of  Texas,  a  zone  where  yellow-pine  lumhr 
vs.  There  are  mills  all  the  way  from  Geor^a  to  the  middle  rf 
BIS,  nearly  1,500  miles.  Above  the  Ohio  Biver  and  east  of  tl» 
dssippi  Kiver  and  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  Pittsburg  to  Buffak 
hat  IS  called  the  Central  Freight  Association  territory.  Ver? 
e  quantities  of  yellow-pine  lumber  are  produced  in  that  whob 
on  which  find  their  wav  into  the  Central  Frei^t  Associatica 
itorv,  and  the  mills  all  the  way  from  Georgia  to  Texas  desire  to 
In  that  territorv. 

ow,  there  you  have  market  competition,  and  market  competition 
lie  most  virulent  kind,  and  that  sort  of  market  competition  him- 
&d  down  that  rate  imtil  it  was  a  low  rate  without  the  slightest 
>t.  That  competition  has  disappeared.  Those  rates  were  td- 
ied,  first  1  cent,  and  then  anotner  cent,  and  finally  they  wen 
meed  2  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  and  the  testimony  on  that  triit 
to  the  eflfect  that  unless  every  line  which  led  from  every  part  df 
territory  had  first  agreed  to  make  that  advance  it  never  could 
5  been  made.  That  is  the  testimony.  That  is  what  I  mean  by 
disappearence  of  market  competition.  I  don't  know  whether 
gentlemen  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  railroad  operation  hai 
L  unified  in  tne  United  States.  I  had  occasion  the  other  day  t« 
one  of  our  clerks  in  our  office  to  make  me  up^  a  statement  whidiE 
Id  show  certain  facts  with  reference  to  certain  great  systems  d 
:oads  in  the  United  States.  I  gave  to  him  six  systems,  and  if  I 
amber  right  those  six  systems  were  the  Vanderbilt  system,  tin 
nsylvania  ^stem,  the  Gould  system,  the  Harriman,  the  Hill  sys* 
J  and  the  Kock  Island  system.  I  said  to  him,  "  You  take  thi 
istical  returns  of  the  railways  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
don  and  tell  me  from  those  statistical  returns  how  many  milei 
ailroad  are  controlled  by  those  six  systems."  He  did  so,  and  il 
led  out  that  of  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  about  55 
cent  were  embraced  in  those  systems. 

ut,  gentlemen,  that  did  not  express  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
railroads  which  were  embraced  within  those  systems  do  so  mu<4 
B  business  and  were  so  much  more  important  than  the  railroads 
out  of  the  systems.  For  instance,  there  are  17,000  miles  of  doubk 
k  in  the  United  States.  Of  that  17,000  miles  10,000  miles  beloiy 
ae  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central  systems  alone.  CM 
railwav  capitalization  of  the  United  States  two-thirds  is  em* 
ed  in  those  systems.  Of  the  railway  gross  receipts  in  the  United 
es  62  per  cent  are  embraced  in  those  systems.  That  does  no( 
•ess  it.  The  men  who  are  potential  in  these  systems  are  potea 
in  other  railroads  in  the  United  States.  I  say  that  comj)etitioi 
^een  the  railroads  has  ceased,  and  if  it  has  not  ceased  entirely  i 
in  the  near  future.  The  end  of  this  thing  is  not  yet.  You  com 
nto  my  country,  and  take  the  Boston  ana  Maine  Railway  Com 
Yj  and  there  you  have  a  property  which  operates  2,300  miles  o: 
NB,y.  Its  capital  stock  is  $27,000,000,  so  tnat  an  investment  o 
000,000  controls  every  railroad  there  is  in  New  England  nortl 
Joston  and  Albany  and  east  of  the  Green  Mountains.  You  cai 
[len  into  Mr.  Hine^s  territory.  I  do  not  remember  just  how  mud 
Louisville  and  Nashville  operates,  but  probably  3,500  miltf 
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Tbe  Atlantic  Coast  Line  operates  4,500  miles,  and  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  owns  the  Louisville  and  Nashville.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line,  as  I  remember  it,  is  $38,000,000;  so  that  an 
investment  of  $19,000,000  controls  those  8,000  miles  of  railway. 
Why,  gentlemen,  there  is  no  limit  to  it.  You  can  not  rely  on  competi- 
ti<Hi  to  reduce  these  rates.  That  is  the  point  I  wish  to  make.  I  say 
that  you  must  rely  on  something  else,  because  competition  has  ^ne. 
I  do  not  say  that  it  ou^ht  not  to  go.  I  do  not  say  that  anybody  is 
complaining  because  it  has  gone,  but  I  say  it  has  goiie,  as  a  fact. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Those  cases  you  cited  where  the  diflferentials 
were  changed,  were  they  such  cases  that  you  think  could  not  be 
brou^t  directly  into  the  courts  under  the  Constitution,  according  to 
your  argument — in  the  first  instance,  I  mean? 

Mr.  Pbouty.  I  do  not  think  the  court  has  any  power  to  determine 
a  rate  for  the  future,  and  I  do  not  think  that  tne  Commission  has 
to-day  on  its  docket  a  case  which  can  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of 
without  determining  the  rate  for  the  future. 
Senator  Dolliver.  These  are  the  cases  you  cited. 
Mr.  Prouty.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolliver.  You  say  the  power  to  fix  the  rates  primarily 
belongs  to  the  road,  but  there  should  be  this  power  invested  in  some 
tribunal  to  correct  an  abuse.  The  power  of  those  to  fix  a  rate,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  given  here,  would  lead  to  the  reduction  of,  say, 
1,000  rates. 
Mr.  Proutt.  That  is  often  so. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Following  that  up,  you  would  reach  nearly  all 
the  rates  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Proutt.  I  do  not  think  you  would;  but  I  would  like  to  sav  a 
word  on  that,  because  I  have  some  ideas  about  that.  Suppose  that 
the  Esch-Townsend  bill  became  a  law.  That  is  a  rather  violent  sup- 
position, but  we  may  suppose  it  for  the  sake  of  argument.  We  will 
say  that  to-morrow  morning  it  becomes  a  law.  Every  traffic  manager 
in' the  United  States  has  exactly  the  same  right  to  change  his  rates 
to-morrow  morning  that  he  has  now.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
If  that  bill  became  a  law,  what  would  happen?  I  do  not  know  of 
any  better  answer  to  that  question  than  to  inquire  what  did  happen. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  never  possessed  the  power  to 
make  a  rate  or  to  fix  a  differential,  but  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission supposed  that  it  had  that  power.  It  exercised  that  power. 
The  people  supposed  it  had  that  power.  The  railroads,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  supposed  it  had  that  power  and  conceded  it.  Now, 
what  dia  happen  wnen  just  exactly  that  thing  was  done?  The  act 
to  regulate  commerce  went  into  effect  in  April,  1887.  On  November 
1,  1887,  the  Commission  decided  the  case  of  the  Board  of  Farming- 
ton,  if  I  set  the  name  right,  against  the  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul  road. 
The  jfilwaukee  and  St,  Paul  has  two  lines  between  St.  Paul  and 
Chicago,  one  of  which  is  called  the  "  River  Line,"  running  through 
Red  Win^,  and  the  other — ^I  forget  the  name — runs  through  Farin- 
ington  and  is  a  lon^r  line.  The  rate  on  grain — corn,  wheat,  and  grain 
products — on  the  nver  line  was  7i  cents  to  Chicago,  and  the  rate  on 
the  other  line  from  Farmington  was  15^  cents  to  Cnicago.  Farming- 
ton  complained  that  there  was  an  undue  discrimination  against  that 
town.  The  Commission  heard  the  case  and  decided  that  there  ^vas — 
decided  that  the  rate  from  Farmington  must  not  exceed  the  rate  from 
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Red  Wing  and  other  points  on  the  river  division  by  more  than  one- 
third,  ana  that  order  was  complied  with.  Immediately  afterwards 
there  came  this  Evans  case,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  m  whidi  the 
court  reduced  the  rate  on  wheat  from  Walla  Walla  to  jPortland  from 
30  to  23^  cents.  Immediately  afterwards  came  the  Reynolds  Case,  in 
which  the  Commission  determined  the  dassification  on  liimber  should 
be  the  same  as  the  classification  on  ties,  and  it  ordered  the  railways 
to  make  the  classificaton  on  ties  the  same  as  the  classification  on 
lumber. 

The  thing  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  is  the  fact  that  the  Interstate 
Conunerce  Commission  did  exercise  then  exactly  the  power  which  it 
says  must  be  exercised  by  some  commission  now,  and  the  important 
bearing  of  that  is  to  determine  what  would  be  the  result  to-day. 
What  was  the  result  then?  The  result  then  was  that  a  good  many 
complaints  of  discrimination  were  filed;  that  very  few  complaints 
for  unreasonable  rates  were  filed;  but  there  was  no  overturning  of 
commercial  conditions,  there  was  no  attack  on  railway  securities^  the 
streets  were  not  filled  with  widows  and  orphans  rendered  destitute 
by  that  legislation.  It  produced  very  little  eflfect  on  the  railroad 
operations  of  this  countiy.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
effect  to-day  would  be  any  different.  There  are  more  unreasonable 
rates  to-day. 

Senator  Dollivbk.  That  you  have  reasoned  from  the  fact  that  after 
the  interstate-commerce  law  was  passed  it  became  evident  that  the 
general  railway  situation  was  pretty  nearly  perfect;  that  there  was 
nttle  or  no  dissatisfaction  in  it  and  few  or  no  complaints  made  against 
it.    Would  that  same  state  of  things  prevail  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  No;  I  think  there  was  the  greatest  dissatisfaction 
before  that  act  was  passed. 

Senator  Dolliver.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk? 

Mr.  Prouty.  But  the  testimony,  if  you  will  look  into  it,  showed  the 
rankest  condition. 

Senator  Dolliver.  How  did  it  happen  so  few  complaints  were 
made? 

Mr.  Prouty.  A  law  does  two  things:  It  punishes  a  tiling  which  is 
wrong — corrects  that — and  it  prevents  the  perpetration  of  a  thing 
which  is  wrong. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Did  it  in  this  case  actually  operate  to  induce  the 
railroads  to  themselves  immediately  set  about  the  correction  of  these 
evils? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Certainly ;  the  railroads  of  this  country  absolutely  re- 
vised their  tariffs  in  all  official  classification  territory  from  the  time 
the  long  and  short  haul  clause  was  observed,  and  all  over  the  country 
these  tariffs  were  revised  to  conform  with  what  was  understood  to  be 
the  reauirement  of  the  law — certainly.  And  that,  I  should  expect, 
would  DC  the  effect  of  the  passage  of  a  substantial  law  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  competition  is  destroyed,  or  in  many 
instances  it  is  destroyed,  and  thereiore  I  infer  the  possibility  you 
stated  that  the  rates  can  be  advanced  and  have  been  advanced  by 
reason  of  this  diminution  of  competition? 

Mr.  Prouty.   Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  is  to  the  interests  of  the 
railroads  themselves  to  help  build  up  and  foster  the  localities  on  their 
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lines,  and  is  it  probable  or  possible  that  they  would  oppress  localities 
situate  on  their  lines  and  advance  rates  to  the  injury  of  the  com- 
munities! 

Mr.  Prouty.  There  is  no  prospect  that  an  enlightened  railroad 
manager  would  do  anjrthing  which  would  lessen  the  revenues  of  his 
railroad. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  railroad  live  and  prosper  and  have 
success  just  as  the  communities  it  reaches  do! 

Mr.  Pholttt.  It  certainly  does. 

The  Chairman.  And  can  a  railroad  afford,  under  those  conditions, 
to  unreasonably  advance  the  tariff  rates? 

Mr.  Prouty.  A  railroad  can  not  afford  to  advance  the  tariff  rates  to 
such  an  extent  as  will  deplete  its  revenues. 

The  Chairman.  Or  reduce  business. 

Mr.  Prouty.  It  may  reduce  its  business  and  not  deplete  its  I'eve- 
nues.  Take  an  illustration.  I  put  it  to  Mr.  Baer  when  he  was 
talking  about  coal.  There  are  4,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal  used 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  If  the  price  of  that  coal  is  advanced  a 
dollar  a  ton,  it  will  perhaps  decrease  its  use  by  a  half  million  tons,  so 
that  you  will  sell  three  million  and  a  half  tons  there.  If  you  increase 
that  price  a  dollar,  vou  gain  three  million  and  a  half  dollars,  and  you 
lose  the  sale  of  half  a  million  tons. 

Senator  Dolxjver.  That  is  where  the  road  owns  the  product! 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolliver.  There  is  no  competition ;  and  there  is  another 
thing  that  the  road  was  doing^ — ^a  vicious  thing. 

Mr.  Prouty.  I  do  not  say  mat  it  is  a  vicious  thing  or  an  improper 
thing  at  all.  I  do  not  intimate  that  I  do  not  say  that  the  rate  is 
too  high. 

Senator  Doluver.  It  is  an  abuse. 

Mr.  Prouty.  I  do  not  claim  it  is  an  abuse.  I  am  not  intending  to 
make  any  insinuation  that  the  rate  is  too  high. 

Senator  Doijjver.  But  do  you  think  it  is  proper  for  railroads  to  be 
interested  in  manufacturing  or  mining  as  against  their  competitors 
on  their  lines? 

Mr.  Prouty.  That  is  an  economic  proposition.  No;  I  do  not  much 
think  that  it  is;  but  they  are  in  a  great  many  cases,  not  only  in  the 
case  of  the  anthracite-c<ml  roads  in  Pennsylvania,  but  it  is  the  case 
wi^  the  bituminous  roads  out  West  and  in  a  ^eat  many  places. 
Now,  what  I  wanted  to*say  was  this :  Take  the  cattle  rate  from  Texas. 
That  cattle  rate  has  been  advanced  three  times  within  the  last  six 
years.  I  do  not  suppose  tiiat  the  advance  in  that  cattle  rate  has 
affected  the  movement  of  cattle.  I  expect  there  are  probahlv  as 
many  cattle  raised  in  Texas  to-day  as  would  be  raised  in  Texas  il  the 
rate  was  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  six  years  ago.  Nevertheless,  the 
revenues  of  the  companies  have  been  very  materially  increased,  so 
that  when  vou  can  increase  the  rate  without  diminishing  the  move- 
ment it  is  K>r  the  interest  of  the  railway  to  increase  the  rate;  and  it 
may  often  happen  that  a  railroad  can  increase  the  rate  without 
diminishing  the  movement  to  a  point  which  would  be  utterly  unrea- 
sonable and  unjust 

I  would  like  to  say  one  thing  more.  I  said  competition  had  pretty 
well  gono  out  in  this  country.    We  heard  some  testimony  the  other 
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morning  which  rather  illustrates  that.  It  was  the  testimony  in  the 
case  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  which  complained  that 
the  import  rates  from  Antwerp  to  certain  points  in  this  country  were 
lower  than  the  domestic  rates  in  this  country.  It  appeared  that  the 
rate  from  Antwerp  to  Chicago  through  Boston  was  40  cents,  and 
from  Boston  to  Chicago  the  rate  was  5«S  cents,  as  I  remember  it.  It 
appeared  that  the  rate  which  Mr.  Fish  charges  from  New  Orleans 
to  Chicago  was  75.  cents,  but  that  the  through  rate  from  Antwerp 
through  New  Orleans  via  the  Illinois  Central  was  32  cents.  Now. 
when  we  came  to  inquire  into  it,  this  turned  out  to  be  the  fact. 
There  was.no  competition  between  New  York  and  Chicago;  they 
had  got  that  out  of  the  way.  There  was  no  competition  between 
Boston  and  Chicago;  they  had  got  that  out  of  the  way.  There 
was  no  competition  between  New  Orleans  and  Chicago  because  that 
was  out  of  the  way ;  but  when  you  started  on  the  other  side  in  Ant- 
werp, where  you  could  come  in  through  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  or 
through  Boston  or  New  York  or  New  Orleans  or  Galveston,  there 
was  the  most  active  competition,  and  that  competition  produced  a  rate 
of  38  cents  fi*om  Antwerp  to  Minneapolis  as  against  the  rate  of  40 
cents  from  Chicago  to  Minneapolis. 

That  illustrates  the  effect  of  competition.  They  have  expressed 
the  thought  that  they  were  confident  they  would  be  able  to  get  rid 
of  that  competition.  They  had  not  been  able  to  devise  a  means 
yet,  but  they  thought  that  within  a  short  time  they  would  be  able  to 
persuade  the  Gulf  lines  that  they  ought  to  get  together  and  fix  the 
rate  up  and  then  they  would  be  able  to  charge  the  foreigner  just  as 
much  as  the  American. 

Senator  Dolliver.  What  localities  were  injured?  What  localities 
complained  and  will  complain  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  The  people  who  complained  were  the  Pittsburg  Glass 
Company.  They  said:  ''  Great  heavens,  we  manufacture  glass  down 
here  m  Pittsburg,  and  it  costs  us  more  to  get  our  pr6duct  up  to  Min- 
neapolis than  it  costs  the  Belgian  manufacturer  to  get  his  product  all 
the  way  from  Antwerp." 

Senator  Dolliver.  Was  the  complaint  made  to  the  Commission  t 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolliver.  What  is  the  disposition  of  that? 

Mr.  Prouty.  We  have  not  decided  that  case  yet. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Now,  in  beginning  an  inquiry,  how  would  you 
constitute  the  Commission?  Would  you  have  their  term  of  service 
for  a  long  time — ^longer  than  now  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  If  you  ask  me  what  I  think  about  it  as  an  individual 
I  would  say  "  no."  If  you  ask  me  what  my  opinion  about  it  is  if  t 
were  to  be  appointed  an  interstate  commerce  commissioner,  I  would 
say  "  yes." 

Senator  Dolliver.  Do  you  think  a  body  subject  to  political  in- 
fluences, such  as  is  the  case  of  the  Commission  at  present,  removal 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President 

Mr.  Trouty.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  commissioners  can  be 
removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  He  takes  that  view  of  it, 
but  I  do  not. 

Senator  Dolliver.  At  the  end  of  a  given  time  or  at  pleasure  would 
you  be  as  untrammeled  and  free  to  act  as  a  court  which  was  appointed 
for  life  ? 
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Mr.  Proutt.  No;  I  think  you  obtain  a  somewhat  more  independent 
action  in  case  of  a  court  than  you  do  in  case  of  a  commission,  but, 
after  all,  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  good  plan  to  have  an  administrator 
eoming  back  to  the  source  of  power  about  once  in  six  or  seven  years. 
I  do  not  find  any  fault  with  that. 

Senator  Dolliyer.  If  the  power  is  given  the  Commission  to  sub- 
stitute a  rate  for  one  challenged,  will  not  that  confer  upon  it  the 
power  to  advance  and  lower  rates? 

Mr.  Prouty.  I  do  not  think  the  Commission  would  exercise  the 
power  to  advance  a  rate.  It  would  confer  that  power  and  it  must 
of  necessity  confer  that  power  if  the  Commission  is  to  fix  a  differ- 
ential, because  there  are  certain  cases  where  a  differential  can  not  be 
fixed  unless  you  have  a  right  to  fix  both  the  maximimi  and  the  mini- 
mum rates. 

Senator  Dolliyer.  Where  discriminations  between  the  commimities 
are  alleged,  if  the  power  is  given  to  the  Commission  to  fix  the  rate, 
could  it  not  lower  the  rate  or  raise  the  rate  to  avoid  the  discrimina- 
tion! 

Mr.  Proutt.  I  think  the  Commission  in  that  case  should  be  allowed 
to  determine  the  differential  without  saying  whether  the  rate  should 
be  lower  or  higher.  The  railroads  should  be  allowed  to  observe  it. 
If  the^  decline  to  observe  it,  then  the  Commission  should  be  allowed 
to  do  it. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Could  you  control  the  question  of  discrimina- 
tion between  communities  except  on  the  power  to  fix  both  the  maxi- 
mum and  the  minimum? 

Mr.  Pw)UTT.  I  have  answered  that  question. 

Senator  Dolliver.  That  is  all  the  (Questions  I  desire  to  ask. 

Mr.  Proutt.  I  want  to  add  one  thmg.  I  have  said  that  the  power 
to  correct  a  rate  was  not  in  any  way  analogous  to  the  power  to  nx  the 
interstate  rates  of  this  country,  and  it  is  not;  but  there  is  a  certain 
basis  of  fact  to  the  claim  of  the  railroads  in  that  respect.  If  you  fix 
one  rate  to-day  and  another  rate  to-morrow,  you  presently  have  fixed  a 
great  many  rates,  and  if  those  rates  can  not  be  departed  from  without 
the  consent  of  the  Conmiisison  or  a  court  that  fixes  the  rates,  you  have 
got  in  fact  a  more  or  less  rigid  system  of  rates.  I  have  always  insisted 
m  order  to  obviate  that  difficulty — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  real 
difficulty,  but  in  order  to  obviate  it,  if  there  be  one — ^that  the  rate 
fixed  by  the  Commission  should  be  observed  for  a  certain  length  of 
time,  and  should  then  cease  to  be  obligatory  on  the  carrier.  I  have 
said  if  the  railroads  observe  it  for  a  year  or  two  years  that  the  carrier 
should  have  the  same  right  to  change  that  rate  as  any  other  to 
b^n  anew. 

Senator  Cullom.  Mr.  Prouty,  I  do  not  think  I  want  to  ask  you 
very  many  questions,  but  as  I  understand  you.  the  chief  thing  that 
you  think  ouffht  to  be  done  by  this  Congress  it  they  do  anythmpr,  is 
to  not  only  fOlow  you  to  determine  a  reasonable  rate  on  complaint, 
but  if  you  find  that  it  is  not  reasonable,  to  allow  you  to  make  another. 

Mr.  Proutt.  I  do  not  say  that  any  power  should  be  conferred  on 
me  or  that  it  shall  be  conferred  upon  the  present  Commission,  or  any- 
thing of  the  sort,  but  I  say  in  order  to  regulate  the  railroad  rates  of 
this  country  you  have  got  to  do  it  by  a  commission,  and  that  commis- 
mon  must  do  what  you  have  said.  It  must  have  the  right  to  fix  the 
rate. 
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Senator  Culix)m.  I  do  not  mean  you  personally  or  this  particalar 
Commission,  but  any  commission  that  may  be  appointed. 

Mr.  Prouty.  Some  commission. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  think  it  ought  to  be  a  commission  to  fix  t 
rate  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Prouty.  It  can  not  be  anything  else.    I  do  not  know  whether 
it  has  been  spoken  of  here  or  not,  but  the  experience  of  the  English 
.  people  on  that  point  is  instructive.    They  have  a  law  like  ours,  ex- 
cept that  Parliament  fixes  the  maximum  rate. 

Benator  CuUiOM.  You  do  not  believe  a  maximum  rate  in  this  coun- 
try would  amount  to  anything? 

Mr.  Prouty.  It  depends  on  who  fixes  it.  If  the  legislature  of 
Nebraska  fixes  it,  it  amounts  to  a  good  deal ;  if  somebody  else,  it  may 
not 

Senator  Cullom.  Can  a  commission  or  anybody  else  make  a  rate 
for  the  whole  country  and  put  it  in  force  and  say  no  railroad,  no 
interstate  commerce  carrier,  ^ould  go  above  it? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Congress  could. 

Senator  Cullom.  We  could  make  it,  but  could  it  be  operated  suo- 
cessfully  in  the  interests  of  the  public  as  well  as  of  the  railroads! 

Mr.  Prouty.  It  would  depend  on  the  schedule.  If  the  schedule 
was  all  ri^ht,  the  railroads  might  fall  below  that  if  they  wanted  ta 
That  is  what  a  railroad  does  when  it  develops  an  industry  on  its 
lines;  it  makes  a  lower  rate  and  not  a  higher  one. 

Senator  Cui.lom.  If  the  maximum  rate  were  to  be  made  for  the 
whole  country,  it  would  have  to  be  made  so  high  that  the  railroadi 
would  not  observe  it  or  else  the  people  would  be  charged  more  in 
many  cases  than  they  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Prouty.  I  would  not  favor  the  attempt  to  make  a  maximum 
rate.    I  have  said  that 

Senator  Cullom.  Some  of  these  States  make  maximum  rates. 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes;  and  some  make  absolute  rates. 

Senator  Cullom.  And  it  is  possible  that  in  a  State  a  maximum 
rate  might  be  lifted  up  and  not  be  injurious,  but  when  you  come  to 
a  whole  country  with  all  sorts  of  conditions  existing  it  would  seem 
to  me  at  least  that  the  maximum  rate  would  be  of  no  particular 
account;  and,  as  I  understand,  you  would  not  approve  the  making 
of  such  a  rate? 

Mr.  Prouty.  No;  I  have  never  believed  in  that 

Senator  Cult/)m.  But  you  do  believe — I  want  to  get  that  under- 
stood thoroughly  whether  you  do  or  not — ^that  a  commission,  to  have 
its  full  force  and  value  to  the  country,  ought  to  have  the  power  not 
only  to  determine  what  a  reasonable  rate  is  or  what  an  unreasonable 
rate  is,  but  when  they  determine  that  a  rate  is  unreasonable,  to  under- 
take or  to  declare  what  a  reasonable  rate  should  be. 

Mr.  Prouty.  Certainly. 

Senator  Cullom.  And  you  are  willing  to  let  that  rate  be  subject 
to  a  court  of  review,  to  be  investigated  anerwards? 

Mr.  Prouty.  I  think  it  ought  to  be,  in  just  so  far  as  a  court  can 
review  it 

Senator  Cullom.  You  think  it  ought  to  be? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  What  would  you  do  in  the  meantime?  Would 
you  have  the  rate  take  effect  immediately  upon  your  tnnlriTig  itf 
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Kr.  Proxttt.  I  do  not  think  that  tou  can  say  anything  about  that 
I  think  the  court  hius  an  absolute  right  to  decide  and  suspend  any  rate 
which  any  commission  ma^  make  and  that  you  can  not  help  it. 

Senator  Cthllom.  That  is  probably  so,  but  the  court  would  have 
to  have  some  little  time  to  do  that  in,  and  what  would  you  do  with 
the  rate  in  the  meantime? 

Mr.  Pboxtty.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  rate  ought  to  stand  in  abeyance 
long  enough  to  permit  a  raiboad  company  to  take  any  steps  it  wanted 
to  take.  It  must  publish  its  schedules  if  it  wants  to  put  a  rate  in 
effect,  and  it  must  nle  a  petition  if  it  wants  to  test  a  rate. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  were  going  to  leave  it  to  the  courts  to  deter- 
mine that  question. 

Ht.  Pbouty.  I  think  when  the  question  gets  to  the  courts  the  court 
will  take  its  own  time. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  am  talking  now  about  what  you  would  do  with 
the  rate  before  the  court  gets  hold  of  it. 

Mr.  Pboutt*  It  seems  to  me  the  rate  ought  to  go  into  effect  after  so 
many  days.    That  is  the  ordinary  rule. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  have  talked  a  good  deal  about  these  cases' 
that  you  have  had  under  consideration.  It  has  been  stated  here,  I 
believe,  that  some  thirty-odd  cases  have  been  tried  by  you  whidi  have 
been  taken  to  the  courts,  and  all  but  two  of  them,  pernaps,  have  been 
overruled.    Is  that  true! 

Mr.  Pbouty.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  figures,  and  I  think  you 
had  better  ask  somebody  ehe  on  the  Commission  about  that.  I  simply 
say  this,  that  I  do  not  think  the  Commission  has  over  been  overruled 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  a  question  of  fact 
We  have  attempted  to  make  something  out  of  this  law. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  wish  you  wouM  explain  a  little  about  these 
cases  that  have  been  taken  to  the  courts  and  overruled. 

Mr.  Pboutt.  You  have  a  good  illustration  of  that  in  the  case  re- 
ferred tOj  this  Missouri  Pacific  Case,  in  which  the  court  held  that 
the  circuit  court  might  take  jurisdiction  and  grant  an  injunction. 
This  Commission,  a  good  many  years  ago,  in  looking  around  for 
some  way  in  which  this  law  could  be  enforced,  instituted  that  suit.  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  suit  was  begun  by  the  Commission 
and  not  by  the  recommendation  of  Congress  or  the  advice  of  anybody 
else;  the  Commission  did  that  because  it  was  trying  to  find  a  way  in 
which  to  enforce  the  law.  We  brought  a  suit  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  to  enforce  the  act  to  regulate  commerce.  Before  that  was  decided 
the  Elkins  bill  had  become  a  law;  but  if  the  Elkins  bill  had  not 
been  passed,  the  judgment  of  the  court  would  have  been  against  the 
contention  of  the  Commission  in  that  case^  and  that  would  have  added 
one  mc»^  to  the  cases  in  which  the  Commission  was  overruled.  Now, 
what  the  Commission  was  trying  to  do  was  to  find  some  foothold, 
some  place  where  it  could  stand  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

Senator  Newlands.  Was  that  a  suit  to  enjoin  rates  ? 

Mr.  Pboutt.  No;  to  prevent  the  chai^  of  higher  rates  to  Wichita 
than  to  Omaha. 

Senator  Newlakds.  You  say  the  court  would  have  held  that  the 
court  had  no  jurisdiction  in  that  case  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Elkins  biU?    . 

Mr.  Pboutt.  The  court  says  that. 
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Senator  Cullom.  Are  you  certain  about  that? 

Mr.  Prouty.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Cullom.  It  is  true  they  did  hold  that  if  the  Elkins  bill 
had  not  passed  it  would  take  jurisdiction 

Mr.  Prouty.  When  you  get  seven  members  of  the  Supreme  C!ouit 
you  get  a  good  many.     It  is  generally  about  four  to  five. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Fifer.  I  think  the  majority  opinion  was  ae^ainst 
the  injunction,  that  the  injunction  would  not  he  under  the  old  law; 
but  the  Elkins  bill  in  the  meantime  had  become  a  law  and  the  court 
said  it  could  not  try  the  case  under  the  Elkins  law. 

Mr.  Prouty.  That  may  be;  that  is  what  I  understood. 

Senator  Doi-liver.  What  has  become  of  that  case? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Nothing  has  been  done  with  that  case  for  this 
reason.  The  Commission  has  held  in  several  instances  that  competi- 
tive conditions  on  the  Missouri  River  justify  a  lower  rate  than  to 
Wichita,  and  we  do  not  think  we  could  say  that  the  rate  to  Widiitt 
ought  to  be  as  low  as  the  rate  to  Omaha. 

Senator  Dolliver.  You  got  the  case  now  on  the  calendar  of  the 
circuit  court? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  CoDMnission  refoses  to 
prosecute  further? 

Mr.  Prouty.  I  do  not  know  that  the  Commission  refuses  to^  prose- 
cute the  case  further.  In  view  of  what  has  been  said  I  think  we 
ought  to  go  on  further,  and  see  what  the  court  can  do,  but  my  under- 
standing of  that  case  has  been  this,  that  if  it  was  found  as  a  fact  that 
the  rate  to  Wichita  ought  not  to  be  any  higher  than  the  rate  to 
Omaha  the  court  may  possibly  enjoin  the  higher  rate  to  Wichita; 
but  if  the  court  was  of  opinion  that  the  rate  might  be  higher  to 
Wichita  but  not  as  much  higher  as  now,  it  would  have  no  power  to 
act  in  the  premises.  The  opinion  of  the  Commission  has  been  that 
the  rate  to  Wichita  must  be  higher  than  to  Omaha,  but  not  perhapa 
as  high  as  the  present  differential. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Where  do  you  get  the  idea  that  the  court  would 
not  entertain  the  question  of  what  the  differential  might  be  in  such  a 
case? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Because  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  said  it  can  not. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Have  you  got  the  form  of  the  complaint,  the 
prayer  for  relief  in  thnt  case,  Senator  Clapp? 

Senator  Clapp.  The  ultimate  prayer  of  relief  is  set  out.  The  whide 
bill,  I  think,  is  not  set  out. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Fifer.  The  Commission  could  do  nothing  far- 
ther. The  majority  opinion  said  they  had  no  authority  whatever  to 
file  the  bill,  and  it  could  not  be  sustained  under  the  old  law.  Tho 
Elkins  bill,  however,  had  been  enacted,  but  the  court  said  it  did 
not  apply  to  that  case,  and  what  further  could  we  do? 

Senator  Dolliver.  You  could  appeal  it  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  They  sent  it  back  under  the  general  opinion,  as  I 
recollect,  that  it  was  a  question  of  equity  fuUv  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  under  the  Elkins  law  and  could  be  proceeded  with  in  the 
circuit  court.  I  may  he  wrong  about  that,  but  that  is  my  recollection 
of  the  situation  of  the  case.    Now,  then,  if  the  Commission  would 
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)  ahead  ^  possibly  amending  the  complaint  so  as  to  make  this  case 
lat  any  discrimination  except  one  they  might  suggest  is  unjust  and 
Ic^l.  I  do  not  see  why  the  court  would  not  be  thoroughly  within 
s  Jurisdiction  to  enter  a  decree  that  such  a  discrimination  should 

!*«». 

Mr.  Commissioner  Fitbr,  And  proceed  under  the  Elkins  Act? 

Senator  Dolliver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Fiter.  That  would  be  beginning  a  new  suit 

Senator  Doluver.  No  ;  the  suit  is  back  there  on  the  calendar  under 
irections  from  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Proutt.  I  have  not  understood^  and  I  do  not  think  the 
V>mmission  has  understood,  that  the  Jllkins  bill  added  anything 
Tactically  to  our  power  to  correct  a  discrimination  in  the  published 
iriff ;  perhaps  it  does.  The  view  of  it  you  suggest  had  never  quite 
ccurred  to  me.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  gam  anything  under  the 
Hlkins  bill.  I  do  not  believe  you  would  gain  anything  by  going 
irectly  into  the  court  I  do  not  believe  the  remedy  whidi  tne  court 
an  apply  is  any  broader  now  than  before  the  Elkins  bill  was  passed. 

Senator  Clapp.  According  to  your  own  statement  this  suit  to 
estmin  discrimination  could  not  have  been  entertained  at  all  before 
he  Elkins  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  Prouty.  No. 

Senator  Clapp.  Now  they  do  entertain  it? 

Mr.  Prouty.  They  have  jurisdiction  now,  but  that  does  not  increase 
he  remedy. 

Senator  Clapp.  You  had  not  any  remedy  at  all  before  this  was 
wssed? 

Mr.  Proutt.  It  does  not  increase  the  remedy  which  the  court  could 
ipply. 

Senator  Clapp.  No;  of  course  not. 

Mr.  Prouty.  And  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the 
oorts  can  not  be  given  power  to  apply  that  remedy. 

Senator  Cullom.  One  witness  says  here  that  he  wants  a  commis- 
ion  because  that  is  a  clear  way  of  correcting  the  wron^;  another 
ntness  says  that  the  Conmiission  dawdles  alon^  with  these  cases 
Old  never  gets  to  a  decision  or  to  a  conclusion  of  them,  and  that  a 
iirect  application  to  the  court  would  result  in  a  more  speedy  remedy. 
IVhat  I  want  to  get  at  is  an  explanation  from  you  as  one  of  the  Com- 
nLssioners  as  to  what  has  been  the  cause  of  these  long  delays  upon  the 
>art  of  the  Commission  in  disposing  of  cases  coming  before  it. 

Mr.  Prouty.  Those  delays  are  partly  due  to  general  causes;  they 
ire  partly  due  to  specific  causes  in  particular  instances.  The  varied 
iuties  of  the  Commission  render  it  impossible  to  proceed  with  great 
'xpedition  in  many  cases.  As  I  have  already  said  to  you,  we 
lave  certain  executive  duties.  We  also  have  to  deal  with  these 
nformal  complaints.  I  recently  went  to  Chicago  and  was  gone  ten 
lays  hearing  cases  out  there.  When  I  came  back  I  found  on  mv 
afile  correspondence  with  reference  to  informal  complaints  that  took 
ne  three  days  to  answer  and  dispose  of.  We  have  conferences  about 
rtrious  things.  People  come  to  talk  to  us.  We  listened  all  day 
resterday  to  a  man  from  California  who  was  setting  out  the  condi- 
ions  of  the  fruit  industry.  We  are  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
Jie  public  in  that  respect    We  can  not  proceed  with  the  same  expedi- 
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tion  that  a  court  does  which  simply  has  a  docket  to  hear  and  nothing 
to  do  but  to  hear  that  docket.  Now,  there  is  another  reason.  Yoa 
gentlemen  do  not  understand  the  extent  of  these  cases.  We  are  send- 
ing out  to-day  what  is  called  the  differential  case  between  the  pcMiB 
of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Baltimore.  That  case  wm 
begun  a  year  ago,  a  year  and  a  half  ago  perhaps. 

Now,  we  have  taken  the  testimony  in  that  case  in  all  I  expect  i 
month.  We  have  taken  three  or  four  thousand  pages  of  typewrit- 
ten testimony.  That  takes  time.  We  had  the  greatest  difficoltj 
in  getting  the  parties  together  to  agree  on  a  time  when  we  coula 
hear  the  case  and  take  the  testimony.  That  was  a  case  where  every- 
body was  especially  anxious  to  expedite  it  and  where  the  Gommiasioii 
has  never  declined  to  assign  the  case  when  the  parties  were  ready  to 
hear  it,  and  still  that  case  was  not  submitted  for  decision  until  about  i 
month  ago.  Now,  when  you  sit  down  to  decide  that  case  you  have 
3,000  pages  of  testimony  and  you  have  a  mass  of  exhibits  which  you 
could  not  read  through  in  a  month.  The  case  was  argued  for  sev- 
eral days  and  a  thousand  pages  of  briefs  were  filed.  It  takes  time 
to  examine  and  work  out  that  kind  of  a  case.  In  that  case  also  I 
prepared  the  opinion  myself,  sat  up  nights  and  worked  Sundays  in 
order  to  get  it  out.  I  got  it  done  so  that  I  was  ready  to  hand  it 
to  the  printer.  It  had  taken  me,  I  believe,  ten  days  to  do  that 
work,  including  nights  and  Sunday,  and  it  has  taken  eighteen  days 
to  print  it,  so  that  the  delay  is  not  altogether  on  the  part  of  the 
Commission. 

Now,  there  are  some  other  cases  which  stand  like  this:  Judge 
Veazie,  as  you  know,  was  my  predecessor  on  the  Commission.  For  the 
last  year  he  was  unable  to  do  any  work  at  all,  and  for  a  year  before 
that  he  did  very  little  work.  These  cases  that  were  assigned  to  him 
in  their  regular  order,  as  a  result  came  to  me,  and  when  I  came  on  the 
Commission  I  found  a  lot  of  old  cases  in  which  I  nrepared  the 
opinions.  There  were  some  cases  in  which  I  prepared  an  opinion 
which  appeared  to  be  two  years  old  before  the  opinion  was  promal- 

?:ated.  1  prepared  another  opinion  in  the  Bourbon  Stock  Yaras  Caa^ 
rom  Louisville,  and  after  the  opinion  was  prepared  in  that  case  ana 
before  it  was  promulgated,  we  were  asked  to  retain  the  case  until  a 
case  involving  the  same  principle  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Commissioner  FirER.  That  is  better  than  the  courts,  because 
they  held  the  Wichita  case  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Proutt.  I  think  the  cases  ought  to  be  heard  more  promptly 
by  a  commission.  They  can  be  heard  more  promptly  by  a  commission 
than  by  a  court. 

Senator  Newlands.  In  that  connection,  it  is  claimed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  railroads  that  this  delay  is  simply  an  inherent  part 
of  the  system,  and  their  contention  is  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  a  commission  to  revise  the  action  of  hundreds  of  traffic  manage 
in  this  country  and  accomplish  the  work. 

Mr.  Proutt.  If  they  can  accomplish  the  work  at  all,  they  can  dc 
it  promptly.  If  they  can  not  do  it  promptly,  they  can  not  accom- 
plish it  at  all. 

Senator  Newlands.  Could  you  suggest  any  method  by  which  il 
could  be  expedited? 
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Mr.  Proxtty.  If  you  will  take  away  from  the  Conimission  its  other 
ties  and  leave  to  it  simply  its  administratiye  duties  as  a  Commis- 
•n  you  will  have  addea  very  much  to  its  capacity  for  work.  I 
ink,  too,  if  the  Commission  were  to  proceed  as  a  commission  proper, 
d  not  as  a  court — ^it  has  proceeded  too  much  as  a  court — it  woula 
ike  much  greater  expedition.  Take  the  testimony  in  this  live-stock 
le.  I  took  it,  and  1  sat  there,  and  Judge  Baxter,  who  was  for  the 
Jways,  sat  there  day  after  day.  It  kept  us  a  month  in  taking  that 
timony.  I  said  to  Judge  Baxter,  "  You  know  all  about  it,  and  I 
ow  all  about  that,  and  the  Commission  knows  all  about  it  Now, 
kat  is  the  use  of  our  staying  here  to  take  this  testimony? "  The 
ige  replied,  **  Of  course  you  and  I  know  all  about  it,  and  your 
3ociates  do,  and  there  is  no  dispute  about  the  fact  anyway,  but  I 
▼e  to  make  the  record  for  the  court''  That  has  been  one  trouble — 
at  we  have  becm  making  a  record  for  the  court. 
The  Chairman.  Woul Jyou  do  away  with  that  ? 
Mr.  Prouty.  Certainly  I  would.  I  think  the  Commissioners  should 
;  down,  and  should  simply  get  at  the  facts  in  a  case. 
The  Chairman.  And  not  bother  himself  about  making  a  record 
about  hearing  long  arguments? 

Mr.  Prouty.  r?o;  ne  should  get  at  every  fact  in  the  case;  he  should 
!ar  all  there  is  to  be  said  about  the  case.  But  he  is  not  the  court, 
id  he  ought  not  to,  make  a  record  for  any  court,  in  my  judgment, 
ou  take  that  Wichita  case  which  I  referred  to — the  case  oi  sugar 
ifferentials.  There  was  a  case  that  we  decided  in  a  month.  It 
as  a  complex  case,  and  yet  I  undertake  to  say  that  we  never  decided 
case  where  the  record  was  any  more  complete  than  that  record  was. 
required  them  to  file  their  briefs  within  ten  days.  They  all  said 
lat  they  could  not  do  it,  but  we  never  had  better  briefs  than  were 
led  in  tttat  case.  You  can  get  along  if  you  say  you  must  get  along, 
id  a  commission  can  move  faster  than  a  court. 
The  Chairman.  You  suggest  by  your  testimony  the  theory  that  a 
Hnmission  could  take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  public  more  expe- 
itiously  than  a  court  would  do  it,  and  hence  I  have  been  a  little 
[ixious  to  know  what  the  reason  has  been  for  what  ap]>Bared  to  be 
le  very  slow  progress  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  in  deciding 
ises.  I  am  glad  to  have  you  explain  that  situation  to  some  extent 
think  that  is  all. 

Senator  Kean.  You  stated  that  you  had  made  up  a  table  of  the  rail- 
oads  owned  by  different  indiviaual  systems  controlling  about  55 
er  cent  of  the  mileage  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Prouty.  I  haven't  it  here;  I  have  it  at  the  office,  and  I  would 
e  very  glad  to  file  it  as  a  part  of  my  testimony. 
Senator  E^an.  I  wish  you  would.  Then,  there  is  one  other  ques- 
on  I  have.  You  stated  that  all  of  the  opinions  of  the  Supreme 
Jourt  of  the  United  States  had  dealt  with  questions  of  law  and  not 
ith  questions  of  fact 

Mr.  Prouty.  No;  I  don't  think  I  said  just  that 
Senator  Keak.  The  decisions  were  founded  on  questions  of  law. 
Mr.  Prouty.  In  reviewing  our  cases  I  think  that  is  so. 
Senator  Keak.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  cattle  case. 
Mr.  Prouty.  Yes;  I  have  in  mind  that  case. 
Senator  Ejban.  That  was  decided  on  a  question  of  fact! 

t?.I>oc.  243, 59-1— vol 
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policy  to  continue  the  Commission  with  substantially^  the  samie 
powers  and  duties  which  it  now  exercises  and  to  create  in  addition 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  tribunal  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  these  questions  of  rates  for  the  future  and  discriminations, 
leaving  this  higher  commission  a  commission  which  might  be  called 
a  "  commission  of  intei*state  commerce  appeals,"  in  a  quiet  atmos- 
phere undisturbed  by  the  business  of  the  detective,  the  prosecutor, 
or  the  inquisitor  of  any  sort — ^just  to  pass  judgment  on  this  rate 
question.    What  would  you  say  to  that  idea? 

Mr.  Proutt.  That  meets  my  suggestion  exactly,  only  it  must  be  a 
commission.    It  can  not  be  a  court. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  think  it  would  neatly  weaken  this  situation 
to  have  these  powers  of  inquiry  in  the  Department  of  Justice  or  in 
the  Deparfment  of  Commerce  and  Labor  removed  from  the  atmos- 
Dhere  that  surrounds  the  present  Interstate  Commerce  Conmussion. 
Vou  would  think  there  is  some  sense  in  the  opinion,  then,  of  just 
continuing  the  present  Conmiission  in  the  exercise  of  ite  present  pow- 
ers, possibly  increasing  them  somewhat,  at  least  defining  them  some- 
what, and  creating  a  commission  administrative  in  character,  purely, 
above  the  present  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  pass  juagment 
upon  questions  of  rates  and  discriminations? 

Mr.  Prouty.  I  see  no  obiection  at  all  to  that  suggestion. 

Senator  Cullom.  Woula  not  that  be  running  at  cross  purposes! 

Mr.  Proutt.  No;  that  commission  would  have  no  power  to  pass 
on  any  questions  unless  complaint  was  brought  bv  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  or  somebody  else.  You  mignt  make  it  simply  an 
appellate  commission. 

Senator  Cullom.  Yes. 

Mr.  Prouty.  The  objection  to  that  is  that  it  takes  up  so  mu(^  time. 

Senator  Cullom.  So  far  as  the  Commission  is  concerned  I  would 
have  it  of  original  jurisdiction,  and  let  the  question  be  raised  by  the 
other  commission. 

Mr.  Prouty.  All  I  contend  for  is  some  tribunal  that  can  pass  on 
these  questions  and  give  effective  relief.  I  think  that  you  ought  to 
make  that  tribunal  just  as  fair  as  you  can  make  it. 

Senator  Cullom.  How  many  people  ought  to  sit  on  that  higher 
tribunal? 

Mr.  Prouty.  I  have  always  thought  three  was  enough. 

Senator  Cullom.  Would  mat  adequately  represent  the  whole  coun- 
try? .   . 

Mr.  Protfty.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  that. 

Senator  Cullom.  Are  not  these  questions  likely  to  become  terri- 
torial in  character? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Then  you  ought  not  to  represent  the  whole  country, 
because  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  a  commissioner  was  to  have 
a  particular  opinion  because  he  came  from  a  particular  territory. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  know,  but  you  take  the  Maximum  Rate  Uase, 
and  it  was  essentially  a  fight  between  the  Mississippi  Valley,  or  at 
lease  the  western  country,  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  cities.  Might 
it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  have  these  commissioners  so  distributed  as  to 
get  the  point  of  view  of  the  various  sections  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  ]Prouty.  I  think  the  members  of  our  Commission,  if  we  are 
the  initiating  body,  probably  ought  to  be' distributed.    I  do  not  think 
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the  members  of  the  appeUate  commission  ought  to  be  distributed.  I 
think  they  ought  to  be  entirely  removed  from  every  consideration  of 
that  sort. 

Senator  Cullom.  Would  you  suggest  a  larger  salary  for  such  an 
appellate  commission  ? 

Mr.  Pboutt.  I  speak  now  as  an  individual  and  not  as  an  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissioner.  I  think  all  Government  officials  are  under- 
paid. I  think  you  are  underpaid  and  I  think  the  judges  are  under- 
paid and  I  think  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  underpaid, 
but  I  do  not  see  any  propriety  in  paying  an  Interstate  Commerce 
Commissioner  any  more  than  you  pav  a  Federal  judge. 

Senator  Cullom.  But  ought  not  those  people  to  be  people  of  large 
affairs,  great  business  men  with  personal  knowledge  of  the  practical 
details  of  American  businesss,  ana  would  it  be  possible  to  inauce  men 
of  such  business  qualifications  to  give  their  attention  to  public  affairs 
without  a  salary  somewhat  corresponding  to  the  salaries  paid  in  the 
business  world  ? 

Mr.  Pboutt.  There  has  been  a  proposition,  I  believe,  made  to  pay 
Uie  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  $10,000.  1  do 
not  think  that  $10,000  would  secure  a  better  Interstate  Commerce 
Commissioner  than  would  $7,500.  If  a  man  is  big  enough  to  be  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  and  wants  to  be  one  it  would 
hardly  make  any  difference  to  him  whether  he  got  $7,500  or  $10,000. 
He  ought  to  have  enough  so  that  he  can  live. 

Senator  Cullom.  It  he  was  getting  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
in  private  business,  he  would^  not  have  any  motive  to  go  into  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Pboutt.  You  might  say  the  same  thing  about  the  Federal 
judges. 

Senator  Newlakds.  Does  not  this  require  an  experience  in  rate 
making,  and  would  it  not  be  advisable  to  have  traffic  managers  of 
great  experience  on  this  commission?  Now,  such  men  get  very  high 
salaries. 

Mr.  Pboutt.  In  my  judgment  a  traffic  manager  would  not  make 
a  good  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner.  I  am  talking  now  about 
the  appellate  commission,  so  called.  I  think  if  you  will  take  any 
railroad  president  who  has  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  mana^- 
ment  of  nis  road,  he  will  tell  you  that  he  would  not  want  a  traffic 
man  on  that  board  unless  he  was  his  traffic  man,  and  if  he  was  his 
traffic  man  he  would  like  to  have  him.  I  believe  that  the  best  board 
would  be  a  board  consisting  either  of  lawyers  or  of  business  men  who 
had  had  some  intellectuaF  training.  A  man  must  have  a  certain 
amount  of  intellectual  training  to  nt  him  for  that  place.  He  must 
also  have  a  certain  amount  of  expert  knowledge.  The  expert  knowl- 
edge he  will  get  by  working  there  for  three  or  four  years.  The  in- 
lelTectual  training  does  not  come  to  him  unless  it  comes  to  him  as  a 
result  of  his  previous  life.  I  express  the  opinion  with  great  hesita- 
tion, but  I  do  not  think  that  a  board  of  traffic  men  would  make  a 
good  appellate  commission.  I  do  think  if  you  had  seven  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commissioners  as  the  initiating  board  it  would  be 
weU  to  have  one  traffic  man  on  it  and  one  financial  man,  I  take  it, 
pcriiaps,  but  so  far  as  that  is  concerned  the  trafTic  men  in  this  coun- 
try who  know  about  traffic  are  not  all  paid  $50,000  a  year,  you  know. 
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Senator  Cullom.  You  do  not  take  to  this  extremely  high  salaiy 
business,  do  you,  either? 

Mr.  RaouTY,  I  do  not,  unless  I  am  getting  the  salary. 

Senator  Clapp.  In  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  which  you 
would  suggest,  I  think  you  suggest  that  you,  of  course,  would  make 
provisions  for  a  few  of  the  orders  fixing  the  substituted  rate.  Now, 
ought  there  not  to  be  the  same  provisions  for  reviewing  the  action  of 
the  Commission  in  the  condemnation  of  the  existing  rate? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Why,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  condemnation  of  the  ex- 
isting rate  and  the  fixing  of  the  new  rate  are  essentially  the  same 
thing. 

Senator  Clapp.  Yes;  subject  to  the  same  principle.  Do  you  think 
that  the  rate  when  it  is  fixed  should  be  by  law  for  a  certain  definite 
length  of  time? 

Mr.  Proutt.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  fixed  for  a  certain 
length  of  time,  but  I  do  think  there  is  no  objection  to  saying  that 
when  the  carrier  has  observed  that  rate  for  a  certain  length  of  tmie  it 
has  the  same  right  to  change  it  as  it  has  to  change  every  other  rate, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  same  right  of  review. 

Senator  Clapp.  Would  you  fix  that  time  by  law,  or  leave  it  to  the 
carrier? 

Mr.  Proutt.  Well,  it  soimds  like  a  nonsensical  proposition,  but  I 
have  always  said  that  if  the  carrier  were  obliged  to  accept  the  judg- 
ment of  that  tribunal  and  put  in  that  rate  it  would  answer  the  same 
I>urpose  as  though  it  were  obliged  to  observe  it  for  a  certain  length  of 
time. 

Senator  Clapp.  First  have  the  carrier  accept  that  rate  and  put  it 
into  effect  and  let  it  become  the  condition  as  to  that  road? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes. 

Senator  Clapp.  And  then  if  the  carrier  thought  that  conditions 
had  changed  so  as  to  require  another  rate,  let  the  carrier  initiate  that 
other  rate,  subject  to  the  same  authority  of  the  Commission  to  chal- 
lenge and  reduce  or  fix  as  they  did  before? 

Mr.  Proutt.  Yes;  it  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  that  would 
work  out  all  right.  The  principal  thing  is  to  substitute  the  judg- 
ment of  somebody  else  for  the  judgment  of  the  carrier. 

Senator  Clapp.  And  that  being  once  done  and  effectively  done,  it 
would  still  preserve  the  elasticity  in  adjusting  rates  to  varying  com- 
ditions,  to  iQlow  the  carrier  to  change  that  by  initiating  a  new  rate 
at  his  own  peril. 

Mr.  Proutt.  As  I  have  said,  it  sounds  like  a  ridiculous  proportion 
to  say  that  after  the  Commission  has  been  to  the  trouble  of  determin- 
ing the  rate  that  the  carrier  may  change  it  the  next  day,  having  put 
it  m  for  one  day,  but  you  must  assume  that  people  are  goin^  to  act 
in  good  faith  in  this  world,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  you  would  nave  ac- 
complished all  you  desired  to  accomplish  by  a  provision  of  that  sort 

Senator  Clapp.  The  plan  of  Senator  Dolliver  of  an  appellate  cwn- 
mission,  except  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  first  functions,  is  prac- 
tically your  theory? 

Mr.  Proutt.  Practically  what  I  have  always  contended  for. 

Senator  Newlands.  Your  plan  does  not  involve  an  appellate  com- 
mission, but  a  division  of  tne  Commission  into  two  boclies — one  i 
prosecuting  body  and  the  other  a  quasi  judicial  body^ 
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Mr.  Phoutt.  What  I  think  you  must  accomplish  is  to  create  in 
some  other  way  a  body  which  shall  be  absolutely  free  from  all  partisan 
interest. 

Senator  NewiiAnds.  It  would  make  little  difference  whether  that 
was  a  new  body  or  whether  certain  functions  were  taken  from  this 
Commission  leaving  this  Commission  clothed  with  that  function. 

Mr.  Proutt.  I  want  to  say  this:  I  have  only  one  hope  in  this  mat- 
ter and  that  is  that  you  willdefine  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Conmiission.  We  have  been  trying  to  find  out  for  eight  years 
what  power  we  have  and  we  do  not  know  yet  I  hope  you  will  tell 
me  what  I  have  got  to  do,  and  if  you  tell  me  what  I  have  got  to  do. 
if  I  stay  on  the  Conmiission,  I  will  try  to  do  it  and  to  be  satisfi^ 
with  it. 

Senator  Newlands.  Judge  Prouty,  regarding  the  orpinization  of 
this  Commission,  your  idea  is  that  three  members  will  be  sufficient 
tcT  a  commission  whose  duties  are  to  be  limited  as  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Proutt.  I  have  always  thought  so. 

Soiator  Nrwlands.  Now,  the  contention  of  the  carriers  is  that 
i  very  large  number  of  men  are  employed  in  rate  making;  that  these 
men  run  all  the  way  from  the  1(xm.  freight  agent  up  to  the  traffic 
managers,  and  they  come  in  intimate  contact  with  the  communities 
which  they  serve,  and  know  their  wants  and  conditions,  feel  the  com- 
mercial pulse  of  the  country,  and  communicate  with  each  other,  and 
in  that  way  get  a  vast  amount  of  information  and  experience  that 
fits  them  for  this  duty ;  and  they  insist  upon  it  that  a  board  of  this 
kind,  of  only  a  few  members,  would  be  overloaded,  and  so  forth. 
Now^  did  you  ever  think  of  enlarging  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  for  branches — ^two  or  three  in 
eadh  one  of  the  rate-making  centers  of  the  country  ?  As  I  understand 
it,  there  are  five  or  six  rate-making  centers  in  the  country,  such  as 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston.  New  York,  etc.  Did  you 
ever  think  of  the  suggestion  that  these  Commissioners  would  be  as 
dose  to  the  commercial  conditions  of  the  country,  or  approximately 
as  clo^,  as  the  traffic  managers,  so  as  to  act  expeditiously? 

Mr.  JProutt.  We  have  often  discussed  in  the  Commission  the 
advisability  of  establishing  a  branch  in  Chicago,  and  perhaps  in 
San  Francisco.  1  do  not  think  that  would^  be  necessary  in  San 
Francisco,  because  San  Francisco  is  not  an  interstate  rate-making 
center.  At  the  present  time  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Commission  would 
be  Justified  under  the  law  in  doing  it. 

Senator  Newlakds.  I  am  asking  now  if  it  could  be  done! 

Mr.  Pbotjty.  I  speak  only  for  myself,  but  I  think  it  would  be  of 
cmt  value  if  the  Commission  had  a  j)ermanent  abiding  place  in 
Chicago,  in  Kansas  City,  and  perhaps  m  New  York  City. 

Senator  Newlands.  li  addition  to  the  one  here? 

Mr.  PaouTY.  Certainly.  A  place  into  which  the  shipper  could 
come,  and  where  he  could  sit  down  with  a  representative  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  would  come  into  closer  touch  with  the 
railway  operations  and  the  commercial  operations  of  the  country, 
and  a  freat  many  shippers  would  present  complaints  in  that  case  who 
never  do  so  now.  - 

Senator  Newlandb.  Now,  in  that  case,  if  you  had  Commissioners 
who  were  located  in  such  rate-making  centers,  they  would  belong  to 
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the  quasi- judicial  board  which  directs  them,  or  belong  to  the  exemi- 
tive  and  prosecuting  board  ? 

Mr.  Proutt.  I  should  certainly  think  they  belong  to  the  executive 
and  prosecuting  board. 

Senator  NewlanDs.  Now,  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Commission 
from  that  point  of  view,  do  you  not  think  that  we  could  provide  for 
the  selection  of  men  who  had  been  trained  at  rate  making  in  the 
country  to  act  in  that  capacity  in  these  rate-maJdnjg  centers,  ai\d 
would  it  not  be  an  advantage  over  the  system  of  appomting  for  such 
executive  and  prosecuting  duties  men  simply  trainea  in  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes.  If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  were 
to  have  a  single  representative  in  Chicago,  to  come  into  touch  with 
the  shippers  and  the  railways  there,  he  ought  to  be  some  man  with  a 
knowledge  of  traffic  conditions.  He  must  either  have  it  originally 
or  he  must  obtain  it 

Senator  Newlands.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  because  t 
man  has  been  trained  in  the  service  of  one  or  more  railwavs  when  he 
is  transferred  to  the  service  of  the  United  States  he  would  continue 
to  serve  the  interests  that  had  heretofore  employed  him  ?  You  would 
not  regard  that  as  a  disqualification  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Not  at  all ;  but  a  traffic  man  gets  into  the  habit  of 
looking  at  these  questions  from  a  certain  standpoint.  Now,  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  should  not  look  at  the  question 
from  his  standpoint.  The  traffic  man  looks  at  the  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  railroad  mind.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
missioner should  consider  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  railroad  mind 
and  the  whole  public. 

Senator  Newlands.  But,  if  such  a  traffic  man,  with  intimate 
knowledge  of  rates,  were  transferred  to  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  public,  would  he  not  be  likely  to  look  out  for  the  interests 
of  the  governing  public,  even  though  he  had  that  training? 

Mr.  Prouty.  He  ought  to  do  so.     I  do  not  see  why  he  should  not 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  as  to  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  you  say  you  have  been  engaged  in  constant  ef- 
fort to  ascertain  what  your  powers  were? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  Then  I  think  your  criticism  is  entirely  just  as 
applied  to  the  original  act  of  1887,  that  it  would  seem  to  limit  your 
powers  merely  to  providing  for  the  forms  of  schedules  and  arranging 
for  the  filing  of  schedules,  and  publicity,  and  so  forth,  and  also  for 
the  institution  of  damage  suits  at  the  mstance  of  persons  claiming 
damage;  but  the  statute  of  1891  seems  to  enlarge  those  powers  and 
give  you  this  power : 

And  the  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  execute  and  enforce 
provisions  of  this  act ;  and  upon  the  re<iuest  of  the  Commission  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  any  district  attorney  of  the  TTnlted  States  to  whom  the  Commission 
may  apply,  to  institute  in  the  proper  cx)urt  and  to  prosecute  under  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  all  necessary  proceedings  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Now,  will  you  kindly  state  what  the  Commission  does  regarding 
those  proceeaings  in  court  after  a  complaint  has  been  filed  by  the 
Commission  ? 

Mr.  PuouTY.  Now,  the  powers  of  the  Commission  relate  to  two  dis- 
tinct subjects-matter.    One  thing  is  the  compelling  of  an  observance 
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I  carriers  of  published  tariffs;  another  thing  is  the  correction  of 
nination  in  the  tariff.  Now,  do  you  want  to  know  what  the 
lission  has  done  to  prevent  the  payment  of  rebates,  or  do  you 
:o  knoT¥  i^rhat  the  Commission  does  with  the  complaints  that  are 
before  it  as  to  discriminations  in  the  tariff  rate? 
ator  Nrwt«ands.  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  do  as  to  both, 
p-  the  form  of  procedure  as  in  the  courts. 

Pkotjty.  In  respect  to  the  compelling  an  observance  of  the 
hed  schedules,  and  a  prevention  of  rebates,  there  are  just  two 
5  we  can  do.  We  can,  of  course,  go  out  and  ferret  out  testi- 
We  can  not  do  that  personally,  but  we  can  employ  agents 
it.  We  can  hold  investigations.  We  can  put  these  traffic  men 
e  stand;  we  can  ask  them  to  produce  their  boob  and  their 
s,  and  we  can  turn  the  evidence  which  we  obtain  in  to  tiie 
ney-General.  Now,  while  the  act  says  that  the  district  attorney 
prosecute  under  our  direction,  if  you  read  it  carefully  it  comes 
s :  That  all  we  can  do  is  to  pass  over  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
he  evidence  which  we  obtain. 

len  I  first  came  onto  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission,  I  used 
3  continually  in  the  newspapers  statements  like  these:  ''Bates 

demoralized,"  "ACTeement  between  railroad  offioers  to  restore 
"  and  everything  of  that  sort.  I  said  to  my  associates,  "  Gentle- 
this  thing  will  not  do ;  we  must  stop  the  payment  of  these  rebates." 

said,  "  How  are  you  ^ing  to  stop  the  payment  of  the  rebates?  " 
1, ''  We  are  going  to  call  these  gentlemen  before  us ;  we  are  going  to 
hem  under  oath,  and  we  are  going  to  make  them  admit  they  paid 
J  rebates,  and  we  are  goinff  to  use  the  evidence  which  we  obtam  to 
ict  them."  We  employedMr.  Day,  who  is  now  with  the  Depart- 
t  of  Justice.  The  rates  which  have  been  almost  uniformly  demor- 
d  have  been  the  grain  rates  from  Chicago  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
called  in  the  chief  traffic  officials  of  all  these  lines  and  we  put  them 
*r  oath.  Now,  I  would  ask  these  gentlemen,  "Are  you  the  chief 
ic  official  of  this  road? "  "  I  am.^'  "  Would  you  know  it  if  a 
te  was  paid?"  "I  would."  "Are  any  rebates  paid  on  your 
II"  "  There  are  none."  "  The  rates  are  absolutely  maintain^?  " 
ley  are." 

Tedl,  every  traffic  official  who  came  before  us  in  that  capacity — and 
prosecuted  it  for  three  days  at  Chicago — ^testified  that  rates  were 
3lutely  maintained. 

viator  Newlands.  How  many  did  you  have  before  you? 
£r.  Pbouty.  We  had  the.  official  of  every  trunk  line  leading  from 
cago  to  New  York. 

^nator  Newlai^ds.  Did  you  have  the  officials  of  the  lines  west  of 
cage? 

It.  Pboutt.  Not  at  that  time. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  understand  that  most  of  the  rebates  were 
pe. 

Ir.  P^ouTY.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  or  not.  Now,  they 
testified  the  rates  were  absolutely  mamtained  from  Chicago  to 
w  York.  Two  years  after  that  I  examined  the  chief  traffic  officer 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  of  the  New  York  Central^o  not 
ak  it  was  the  same  man  in  either  case — and  of  the  other  lines,  and 
^  all  testified  that  rates  had  never  been  maintained.    I  would 
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^  know  what  I  could  do  as  Interstate  Commerce  Commis: 
Ice  those  gentlemen  admit  that  they  paid  rebates,  and,  as 
not  tell  that  they  paid  rebates,  I  would  be  glad  to  knov 
d  obtain  evidence  that  they  did. 

ing  gotten  through,  Senator,  with  the  lines  between  CI 
ew  York,  we  said  perhaps  this  is  not  a  fair  sample.    No 

0  up  in  the  Northwest,  and  we  will  take  the  lines  that 
from  Minneapolis  east.  We  instituted  another  inyestij 
e  went  up  into  the  Northwest,  and  we  put  the  railroa 
iffic  men  of  the  millers  on  the  stand,  and  they  all  swore  w 
ion  that  the  rates  were  absolutely  maintained.    One 

.  there,  when  it  ^t  a  little  bit  hot  for  him,  became  sick  e 
t  he  tnrew  up  his  dinner,  but  he  did  not  throw  up  the 
>uld  not  get  me  admission  from  any  man  there  that  the 
aid  a  rebate.  We  said,  "  This  does  for  the  East;  now  let 
'  So  we  went  into  the  Pacific  coast,  to  Portland,  Orej 
>ver  exactly  the  same  performance  there.  We  made  one  m 
lat  he  burned  up  his  Dooks  rather  than  to  present  them 
tate  Commerce  Commission,  but  we  could  obtain  no  adn 
payment  of  any  rebate  there.    "  Well,"  we  said,  "gent 

1  a  farce.  This  makes  light  of  serious  matters.  We  w 
d  further  in  this  direction." 

r,  it  so  happened  that  there  was  a  traffic  association 
west,  called  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  Traffic  Conmiit 
association.  It  has  had  a  great  manjr  different  names,  an 
member  the  exact  name  under  which  it  went  at  that  time, 
association  incorporated  in  the  articles  of  association  tl 
that  officers  of  that  association  should,  if  possible,  obta 
of  the  payment  of  rebates  and  present  that  evidence 
tate  Conmierce  Commission.  They  hired  a  young  gen^ 
)  name  of  Camden,  and  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  assoc 
not  only  made  him  suoscribe  to  the  articles  of  assoc 
ley  put  him  under  oath,  and  compelled  him  to  swear  t 
observe  that  provision  to  lay  before  the  Interstate  Cor 
dssion  any  evidence  that  he  got.  He  had  not  been  ther 
iwo  or  three  weeks  before  he  found  some  evidence  to  th( 
he  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  had  been  departing  fr 
hed  rate.  He  supposed  his  oath  meant  something,  and  h 
Washington  and  laid  that  evidence  before  the  Interstate 
Commission,  and  we  began  proceedings  against  the  BaJ 
►hio  Railroad. 

Vj  that  was  the  first  instance  from  the  time  I  came  oi 
dssion  that  we  could  obtain  any  evidence  of  a  departur 
iblished  rate. 

ator  Newlands.  Then  what  happened! 
Prouty.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  we  did  then.  ' 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  to  file  a  statement  showing 
ents  they  had  made  during  a  certain  time,  and  the  i 
it  paid  them  for  the  transportation.  It  was  necessary 
n  order  to  connect  up  with  the  evidence  that  we  had. 
they  filed  a  statement  showing  a  great  many  departure 
ublished  rate.  At  the  same  time  they  sent  to  the  Int 
leroe  Commission  a  letter.    They  said  in  that  letter— 
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i  npat  from  memoiy;  I  may  mt  it  a  little  wrong— but  they  said,  in 
'  nbstaiioe,  in  that  letter,  that  me  roads  in  the  territory  in  which  they 

rted  had  habitually  departed  from  the  published  rate;  that  was 
they  had  sworn  they  maintained  the  publish^  rate  in  that  ter- 
ritory: **  Now,  for  us,  the  receivers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  we 
hare  gotten  through,  but  we  can  not  maintain  the  rate  unless  our 
compOTtors  maintain  the  rate.  We  propose  from  this  time  on  to 
maintain  the  rate  ourselves,  and  we  propose  to  see  that  they  maintain 
it:  but  in  order  that  we  may  do  that,  we  ask  you  to  call  a  conference 
af  the  railroad  presidents  in  trunk-line  territory." 

Now,  the  Commission  did,  acting  on  that  suggestion,  invite  every 
president  of  ttie  trunk-line  railroads  to  come  to  Washington.  They 
oune,  all  of  them.  Mr.  Callowav  was  there  for  the  New  York  Cen- 
tiil;  Mr.  Th(»npson  was  there  for  the  Pennsvlvania  Kailroad;  Mr. 
Mnniy  and  Mr.  Cowan  came  there  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio;  Mr. 
Harris  came  from  the  Philadelphia  and  Eeading,  and  Mr.  Walters 
was  there  for  the  Lehigh  Valley.  I  do  not  remember  them  all,  but 
they  all  came  there.    T^ose  gentlemen  all  said :  "  It  is  true;  we  have 

ried  from  the  publishea  rate.  We  did  not  like  to  do  it,  but  we 
But  we  have  gotten  through.  We  shall  depart  from  the  pub- 
liAed  rate  no  more.  If  you  gentlemen  will  only  let  bygones  be  by- 
gooes,  we  assure  you  that  m  the  future  there  will  be  no  discrimination 
under  tiiis  kw." 

^dl,  I  expect,  perhaps,  that  we  ought  to  have  said  to  them,  **  You 
MB  a  pack  of  consummate  liars;  we  cfo  not  believe  anythinjg  you  say, 
tod  we  will  prosecute  you  if  we  can."  But  we  did  not  think  so;  we 
beheyed  exactly  what  they  said,  and  we  told  them  we  did,  and  they 
^t  home  and  no  prosecutions  were  begun  on  the  facts  which  we  had 
H^^  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  Then  we  called,  at  the  request  of 
2®!^  persons  in  the  West,  the  presidents  of  all  those  lines,  and 
™y  «1  came,  Mr.  Marvin  Hewitt  came;  Mr.  Bird,  of  the  Milwau- 
»e  line,  came;  in  all,  30  or  40;  and  we  had  the  same  sort  of  an  ex- 
P«naice  meetW  a^dn.  They  all  said:  "We  have  sinned,  but  we 
»▼«  got  through.  JJow,  gentJemen,  just  help  us  to  maintein  the  act 
wwpilate commerce.''    We  said:  "  We  will  do  it"    And  they  went 

«ow,  I  do  uqIj  -wish  to  pass  any  criticism  at  all  on  these  gentlemen. 
*.~®^ot  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  meant  precisely  what  they 
■^  I  think  I  ^ow  something  about  the  difficulties  under  which 
w^labored;  but  they  did  not  maintain  those  rates  for  a  month, 
probably,  xhe  thing  went  along  in  that  way  until  the  fall  of  the 
J^J  1901,  or  about  one  year  after  this  first  meting  with  the  presi- 
~^.  We  then  obtained  evidence  of  a  departure  from  the  published 
™  ^  the  transportation  of  packing-house  products  and  grain. 
1  hey  Wanted  to  say  once  more :  "  We  will  stop  it  you  will  let  us  go." 
out  we  said :  "  No,  gentlemen,  we  have  heard  this  story  once,"  and 
^ent  to  the  court  and  obtained  injunctions  against  these  roads, 
^^  of  departure  from  the  published  tariff.  We  passed  the 
evidence  which  we  had  over  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  I  want 
ij  *y  most  emphatically  that  since  I  have  been  on  the  Interstate 
^'^^^J^wt*  Commission,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  evidence 
vuich  we  had  against  tlie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  I  have  never 
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known  of  an^  way  we  could  obtain  eyidenoe  which  I  have  noi  fimi^ 
and  if  tiie  evidence  could  be  obtained  and  transmitted  to  the  pn^tf 
person 

Senator  Newlands.  The  Ciommission  had  no  doubt  that  rebatai 
were  going  on  all  this  timet 

Mr.  Proutt.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 

Senator  Newlands.  You  so  stated  in  your  report! 

Mr.  Proutt.  That  was  stated  in  our  reports,  and  it  has  been  so 
admitted  since.    These  same  men  have  adnntted  it  since. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  instituted  this  action  to  enjoin  the  com- 
pany inequity! 

Afr.  Proutt.  We  did. 

Senator  Newlands.  These  western  roads  t 

Mr.  Proutt.  And  the  eastern  roads,  too;  some  of  them. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  trunk  lines! 

Mr.  Proutt.  Some  of  the  trunk  lines.  We  took  all  those  that  we 
had  any  evidence  against 

Senator  Newlands.  You  enjoined  them  from  this! 

Mr.  Proutt.  For  a  departure  from  the  published  tarijff. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  we  have  been  told  that  the  judge  him- 
self was  doubtful  as  to  his  jurisdiction  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Proutt.  Well,  now,  the  Commission  was  very  doubtful  as  to 
the  jurisdiction  in  that  case,  but  we  thought  we  ought  to  try  it  It 
might  be  of  some  service.  We  were  bound  to  do  all  we  could  to  stop 
that  thing,  and  we  adopted  that  plan. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  companies  themselves  made  no  contest,  did 
they! 

Mr.  Proutt.  Why,  yes;  they  objected.  It  was  a  nominal  objec- 
tion, and  we  were  really  asked  by  some  lines  not  embraced  in  the  in- 
junction to  be  taken  in.    Thev  wanted  to  be  enjoined. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  there  was  no  real  contest  either  in  the 
court  or  in  the  appellate  court,  was  there,  over  the  question  of  juri^ 
diction!    And  was  the  injunction  grantea  before  the  Elkins  Act 


Mr.  Pboutt.  The  injunction  was  granted  before  that  act,  and  the 
provision  you  referred  to  had  gotten  into  that  act,  because  of  tha 
doubt  we  entertained  on  the  Commission  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court.  Jud^e  Logan  asked  me  to  draw  the  bill,  and  in  doing  that  I 
incorporatea  that  provision,  because  of  the  doubt  we  had  on  the  Com* 
mission,  and  while  Judge  Logan  threw  my  bill  away  and  drew  one  of 
his  own,  he  retained  that  provision  and  aaded  to  it  the  provision  that 
other  parties  might  be  brought  in. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  Mr.  Prouty,  if  your  Commission  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  you  could  bring  a  bill  of  injunction  to  restrain 
these  companies  from  departing  from  the  published  rate,  why  could 
it  not  have  brought  or  instituted  the  same  sort  of  suit  to  enjoin  these 
companies  from  discrimination  of  all  kinds  which  are  forbidden  by 
the  mterstate-commerce  act! 

Mr.  Proutt.  Because,  in  the  first  place,  the  court  is  simply  required 
to  enforce  a  positive  enactment  of  the  statute.  The  statute  says  yoa 
shall  publish  your  rate  and  you  shall  maintain  that  rate.  Having 
publisned  the  rate,  the  law  itself  compels  the  observance.  All  tbi 
court  is  required  to  do  is  to  compel  the  compliance  with  the  statute. 
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oiQier  cmse  the  court  must,  to  correct  the  discrimination,  deter- 

le  rate  for  the  future. 

tor  Newlakds.  Now,  the  court  must  determine.    That  is  your 

ion! 

?ROUTT.  That  is  my  contention. 

tor  Newlands.  But  you  never  instituted  such  a  proceeding, 

I? 

Proutt.  Certainly;  we  brought  that  Missouri  Pacific  case. 

tor  Nbwi^nds.  Was  that  before  the  passage  of  the  Elkins  Act, 

Proutt.  That  was  done  before  I  came  on  the  Commission;  I 
that  suit  pending  when  I  came  on  tiie  Commission, 
tor  Newlands.^  And  that  was  ui  action  for  injunction? 
Proutt.  Yes,  sir. 

iter  Newlands.  To  prevent  the  railroads  from  diarging  a 
-  rate  to  Wichita  than  to  Omaha? 
Proutt.  Yes,  sir. 

,tor  Newuinds.  Now,  what  is  the  result  of  that  case?    Did  the 
leclare  it  had  no  jurisdiction! 

Proutt.  The  courts  below  took  jurisdiction;  before  the  case 
cided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  the  Elkins 
d  been  passed.  As  I  imderstand  the  case,  the  court  said  it 
have  haa  no  jurisdiction  but  for  the  Elkins  bill, 
tor  Newlands.  So  that  entirely  absolved  you  then  from  any 
to  attempt  to  employ  the  process  of  injunction? 
E^UTT.  We  did  attempt  to  employ  the  process  of  injimction. 
tor  Newlands.  In  that  one  case? 

Proxttt.  In  that  case.  Of  course^  we  would  not  have  employed 
ly  other  case  until  we  had  a  decision  in  that  case, 
tor  NEWiJkNDB.  That  case  was  instituted  in  what  year? 
E^utt.  All  I  know  about  it  is  this:  The  case  was  pending 
came  onto  the  Commission,  and  we  made  on  two  or  tnree  oc- 
special  efforts  to  hurry  that  case  along,  but  it  seemed  to  meet 
series  of  misfortunes. 

tor  Newlands.  I  understand  that  it  is  contended  by  some  of 
iresentatives  of  the  carriers  here  that  the  courts  had  ample 
;tion  in  this  matter.  Just  as  they  had  the  jurisdiction  to  en- 
ainst  this  system  of  rebates,  so  they  had  jurisdiction  to  enjoin 
discrimination,  and  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
iled  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  in  not  instituting  any  such 
lings.  You  say  you  instituted  one  in  1902? 
Proutt.  Yes,  sir. 

tor  Newlands.  Just  about  a  year  after  the  passage  of  the  act 
? 

E^eoutt.  Yes,  sir. 

tor  Newlands.  Are  there  any  other  suits  of  that  nature? 
E^boutt.  No. 

tor  Newlands.  And  vou  had  to  wait  for  five  years  before  you 
etermination  of  thatf 
Pbdoutt.  More  than  five  jears. 

itor  Newlands.  Would  it  not  have  been  weD  to  have  brought 
uits  of  the  same  nature? 
Pboutt.  We  were  very  doubtful  about  the  jurisdiction,    I 
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have  never  been  able  to  see  if  the  court  took  jurisdiction  it  would.  ■ 
help  matters.     I  do  not  see  how  the  Commission  is  in  any  bette- 
shape  now  with  the  decision  than  without 

Senator  Newlands.  We  will  admit  that.  You  assume  that  yon 
have  a  right  to  go  into  .court  to  ask  for  an  injunction  concerning  a 
railroad  £scriminating  in  favor  of  one  place  as  against  another,  and 
that  discrimination  consists  of  exacting  a  rate  of  5  cents  a  hundi^ad, 
say,  in  one  case,  less  than  in  another.  Now,  that  is  the  discrimination  - 
complained  of,  and  in  determining  that  case  you  must  determiuB 
the  amount  of  the  discrimination  necessary? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  If,  then,  the  court  is  to  grant  full  and  adequate 
relief,  would  it  not  necessarily  include  the  determination  of  what 
a  fair  rate  was,  and  eai  injunction  against  anything  in  excess  of  that 
rate? 

Mr.  Prouty.  That  is  my  contention. 

Senator  Newlands.  Has  not  the  court  yielded  to  that  contention? 

Mr.  Prouty.  The  court  would  have  no  power,  Senator*  to  grant 
that  relief,  because  it  has  no  power  to  determine  for  the  future  whit 
is  a  fair  rate. 

Senator  Newlands.  Has  the  Supreme  Court  ever  declared  that? 

Mr.  Prouty.  I  understand  it  has. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  presume,  of  course,  it  will  be  admitted  that 
the  Supreme  Court  can  not  fix  a  rate. 

Mr.  JProuty.  But  it  fixes  that  rate. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  Supreme  Court  has  the  power  to  dd«r- 
mine  what  is  a  reasonable  rate.     It  has  the  power  to  protect  against  . 
extortion,  and  that  necessarily  means  the  determination  of  what  is  a 
reasonable  rate,  it  seems  to  me.    I  will  ask  you  whether  the  Supreme 
Court  has  ever  passed  upon  that  question? 

Mr.  Prouty.  The  Supreme  Court  has  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
passed  upon  that  question  in  that  form.    The  Supreme  Court  has 
said  in  several  cases  that  the  fixing  of  a  rate  for  the  future  was  ail  ^ 
administrative  or  a  legislative  function.    It  has  held  in  case  of  the  ' 
Commission  itself  that  where  the  Commission  attempted  to  do  pre-  ', 
cisely  what  you  saj  the  court  ought  to  do  that  would  be  a  fixing  of  a 
rate  by  the  Commission  and  not  within  the  power  of  the  CommissioiL  , 
Now.  if  that  is  a  fixing  of  the  rate  when  it  is  done  by  the  Commisdon, 
I  fail  to  see  why  it  would  not  be  a  fixing  of  the  rate  when  done  by  dii  .' 
court 

Senator  Newlands.  And  that  has  been  your  assumption,  and  that 
has  been  the  reason  why  you  have  not  brought  many  of  these  injuno-  ; 
tion  suits? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  as  to  that  Wichita  case,  it  went  back  ta  j 
the  inferior  court  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  How  long  ago? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Well,  I  do  not  remember;  two  or  three  years  aga 

Senator  Newlands.  Has  that  case  been  terminated? 

Mr.  Prouty.  No;  it  has  not. 

Senator  Newlands.  Well,  why  not?  i 

Mr.  Fbovty.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned — ^my  associates  may  apeak  < 
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oselve^^— I  never  understood  that  the  EUrins  bill — I  say  three 
I  have  never  understood  that  the  Elkins  bill  added  anvdiinfi' 
x>i?ver  to  create  a  discrimination  in  a  publi^ed  schedule,  and 
re  my  attention  has  never  been  called  to  that  matter.  I  have 
umed  that  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
nade  since  the  institution  of  that  suit  were  rather  conclusive 
fact  that  that  discrimination  alleged  in  a  suit  was  not  an  un- 
crimination,  and  therefore  not  in  violation  of  the  act  to  regu- 
.nnierce.  In  other  words,  when  we  be^an  that  suit  we  held 
e  only  sort  of  competition  which  would  justify  charging  less 
ore  custant  point  tnan  at  an  intermediate  pomt  was  that  of 
irrier  over  whom  the  interstate  law  exercisea  no  control. 
,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  said  that  all 
>f  competition  must  be  taken  into  account — competition  with 
ailroads  which  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  railway  act, 
petition  of  markets;  everything  of  that  kind  must  be  taken  into 
t.  ITie  Commission  has  held  m  other  cases,  and  it  is  undoubt- 
ue,  that  there  are  competitive  conditions  on  the  Missouri  River 
justify  a  lower  rate  than  is  made  to  Wichita.  And  I  assume 
le  thing  complained  of  in  the  Missouri  case  was  not  in  violation 
That  has  been  mv  reason  for  not  proceeding  in  that  case, 
irse,  I  have  had  no  aoubt  of  the  power  of  the  court  to  proceed 
hat  case.  I  think  the  court  should  do  with  that  case  exactly 
:he  Commission  could  do  by  law,  neither  more  nor  les^. 
ator  Newlakds.  Then  you  think  it  could  not  grant  the  relief 
ary  I 

Prouty.  I  think  it  could  not  grant  the  necessary  relief  unless, 
nator  Dolliver  suggested,  the  only  thin^  to  be  done  was  to  re- 

the  Missouri  Pacific  from  charging  a  nigher  rate  to  Wichita 
Lt  charged  to  Omaha.  If  that  was  the  only  thing  to  be  done,  I 
>t  at  all  clear  that  the  court  mi^ht  not  secure  that  by  injunction. 
lator  Nbwi^nds.  But  your  opimon  is  that  it  could  not  determine 
in  intermediate  rate  was  a  reasonable  rate  and  enjoin  everything 
i  that! 
.  Pboutt.  I  do  not  know.    I  do  not  think  you  could  say  that  the 

0  Wichita  is  6  cents  above  the  rate  to  the  Missouri  River. 
lator  Nbwlandb.  Could  you  not  test  that  in  the  Supreme  Court? 
•.  Pboutt.  I  could  not  say  it  could  not  be  tested.    It  has  been 
L     I  say  if  the  court  could  exercise  the  jurisdiction  over  any- 

1  of  that  sort  it  would  be  as  well  for  this  committee  to  write  into 
,  that  statement. 

nator  Dolliver.  We  did  that  in  the  Elkins  law,  or  tried  to  do  so. 
•.  Pboutt.  I  did  not  imderstand  it  that  way. 
nator  Newlands.  Let  us  refer  to  the  language  of  the  Elkins  Act. 
Elkins  Act  was  passed  in  1903.    Section  3  of  the  Elkins  law 
3  that — 

it  whenever  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  have  reasonable 
id  for  belief  that  any  common  carrier  is  engaged  In  the  carriage  of  pas- 
rs  or  freight  traffic  between  given  points  at  less  than  the  published  rates 
e.  or  is  committing  any  discriminations  forbidden  by  law,  a  petition  may 
evented  alleging  such  facts  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  sitting 
aity  having  Jurisdiction ;  and  when  the  act  complained  of  Is  alleged  to  have 
committed  or  as  being  committed  in  part  in  more  than  one  judicial  dls- 
or  State,  it  may  be  dealt  with,  inquired  of,  tried,  and  determined  In  either 
Judicial  district  or  State,  whereupon  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  sum- 
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to  inquire  into  the  circumstances,  upon  such  notice  and  In  such  manner 
court  shall  direct  and  without  the  former  pleadings  and  proceeding! 
ible  to  ordinary  suits  in  equity,  and  to  make  such  other  persons  or  cor- 
ms  party  thereto  as  the  court  may  deem  necessary,  and  upon  being  satis- 
the  truth  of  the  allegations  of  such  petition,  said  court  shall  enforce  an 
ance  of  the  published  tariffs  or  direct  and  require  a  discontinuance  of 
Liscrimination  by  proper  orders,  writs,  and  process,  which  said  orders, 
or  process  may  be  enforceable  as  well  against  the  parties  interested  in  the 
as  against  the  carriers,  subject  to  the  right  of  appeal,  as  now  provided  by 

« 

V,  there  a  dear  power  is  given  to  the  court  to  direct  and  require 
continuance  of  such  discrimination.  I  understand  that  your 
ition  is  that,  according  to  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Gouit^  a 
mination  of  this  kind  between  localities  because  of  competition 
J  kind  is  not  forbidden  by  the  law  ? 

Prouty.  Oh,  no.  The  discrimination  might  be  forbidden  by 
iw  and  might  not  That,  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
,  is  a  question  of  fact.  Now,  my  point  is  that  the  court  has 
^wer  to  inquire  whether  or  not  that  discrimination  is  undue 
>  prescribe  the  remedy. 

ator  Newlands.  It  says  that  the  court  shall  have  the  power  to 
•e  a  discontinuance  of  discrimination.  Now,  if  the  discrimina- 
onsists  in  charging  a  higher  rate  for  the  shorter  distance  than 
le  longer  distance,  can  not  the  court,  under  this  law,  require  t 
itinuance  of  such  discrimination? 

Prouty.  I  think  it  could  in  that  case,  because  in  that  case  the 
B  prescribes  the  rule  by  which  the  court  acts.  The  statute  says 
lie  carrier  shall  not  charge  more  for  the  short  than  for  the  long 

Now,  if  the  carrier  did  get  more  for  the  short  than  for  the 
laul,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  court  under  that  provision  of 
ould  stop  the  discrimination,  could  stop  the  higher  charge  at 
itermediate  points.  But  the  fourth  section  contains  another 
don,  which  is  that  it  may  charge  more  at  the  intermediate 
if  circumstances  and  conditions  are  different  at  the  more  dis- 
joint. Now,  if  circumstances  and  conditions  were  such  that 
rrier  might  properly  charge  a  higher  rate  at  the  intermediate 

I  do  not  think  the  court  could  determine  how  much  higher 
ate  should  be;  and  if  the  rate  was  higher  than  it  shoulobe, 
not  therefore  reduce  the  rate  because  there  is  no  standard  by 

it  acts? 

ator  Newlands.  And  yet  that  precise  point  has  never  really 
letermined  by  the  court? 

Prouty.  Nearly,  Senator.  Let  me  tell  you  what  has  been  de- 
led.  The  fifteenth  section  of  the  act  provides  that  the  Com- 
n  shall  hear  these  complaints.  Having  heard  the  complaint, 
Y  find  that  the  carrier  is  m  violation  of  the  law,  they  diall  order 
rrier  to  cease  and  desist  from  such  violation.    That  is  the  power 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
ator  Newlands.  Where  do  vou  say  that  is? 

Prouty.  That  is  in  the  fifteenth  section,  on  page  15  of  what 
^e  here.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  given  the 
•  to  order  the  carrier  to  cease  and  desist  from  that  violatioiL 
the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  that  does  not  give  the  Inter- 
^mmerce  Commission  power  to  remove  or  make  an  order  which 
emove  a  discrimination  of  that  sort    So  I  say  the  court  hM 
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came  mighty  near  to  holding  that  the  langua^  in  the  Elkins  bill  does 
not  give  the  court  that  power.    And  you  will  understand,  Senator, 
tliat  gives  no  power  at  all  over  the  unreasonable  rate. 
Senator  Newlands.  If  in  this  statute  we  could  give  the  court  the 

Swer  to  determine  that  without  ^ving  the  Commission  the  power  to 
:  the  rate,  would  the  remedy,  m  your  judgment,  be  adequate  for 
nnjust  discrimination? 

llr.  Prouty.  I  think  it  would  be  adequate  for  unjust  discrimina- 
tion if  the  court  had  any  constitutional  right  to  exercise  its  remedy. 
The  court  has  no  constitutional  right  to  do  it,  and  could  not  exercise 
that  power.    That  is  mypoint  exactly. 

Senator  Newlands.  There  are  proceedings,  are  there  not,  where 
the  railroad  has  sought  to  enjoin  the  enforcement  of  rates  which  they 
declared  were  unreasonable  law  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes;  that  is  a  common  proceeding. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  is  a  common  proceeding  against  State 
xmmissionsf 

Mr.  Prouty.  And  a^inst  State  legislatures. 

Senator  Newlands.  Ilave  any  proceeding  been  taken  against  the 
lotion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  Prouty.  No  occasion  for  that  kind  of  proceeding,  because  the 
rates  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  can  only  be  enforced 
by  the  court  upon  application  by  itself  or  somebody  interested. 

Senator  Newlandb.  Such  proceeding  would  be  by  injunction, 
W(mld  it  not? 

Mr.  Prouty.  By  proceeding  in  equity;  and  I  suspect  the  court 
would,  in  connection  with  that,  proceed  to  grant  an  injunction. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  imderstand  your  contention  is  a  rate  that  is 
onreasonable  is  destructive  of  the  rights  of  property  of  the  carrier, 
and  a  rate  that  is  unreasonable  is  destructive  of  the  rights  of  property 
of  the  shippers? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  why  should  not  the  shipper  have  the  same 
ridit  also  to  proceed  by  injunction? 

Mr.  Prouty.  He  should. 

Senator  Newlands.  Has  he  that  right  now  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Well,  that  is  a  question  which  has  not  been  decided 
vet.  Judge  Niles  held  that  he  had  not,  and  Judge  Speer  held  that 
he  had. 

Senator  Newt^ands.  The  matter  has  never  been  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  Prouty.  It  never  has  gone  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Senator  Newlands.  Has  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
itself  never  sought  to  bring  such  a  suit? 

Mr.  Prouty.  I  do  not  say  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion would  have  any  such  power.  Apparently  the  circuit  or  Federal 
court  only  entertains  suit  in  behalf  oi  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com  • 
mission  when  the  statute  permits  it.  Now,  there  is  no  statute  which 
permits  that  sort  of  proceeding.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  statute 
which  would  permit  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  file  a 
petition  and  ask  for  an  injunction.  In  the  case  of  an  advance  the 
court  would  probably  have  the  power  to  grant  an  injunction,  tempo- 
rarily pending  proceedings  before  the  Commission,  although  it  would 
have  no  power  to  permanently  reduce  the  rates. 
B.  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol- 
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Senator  Newlakds.  Then,  if  the  Interstate  Commeroe  CommissiQii 
was  authorized  to  institute  such  a  suit,  would  this  not  meet  all  these 
questions  as  to  extortionate  rates? 

Mr.  Prouty.  If  the  court  had  the  further  power  to  determine 
whether  that  rate  was  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  and  you  awarded 
final  process  in  the  premises,  provided  the  court  was  a  tribunal  com- 
petent to  exercise  that  function.  I  do  not  think  it  would  amount  to 
anything  to  give  to  all  the  courts  of  the  United  States  that  juris- 
diction. I  thmk  it  would  answer  the  purpose  if  you  could  give  some 
special  court  that  jurisdiction. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  A  special  court  of  transportation  t^ 

Mr,  Prouty.  I  think  so,  if  you  could  give  it  tnat  jurisdiction. 

Senator  K^ean.  Could  you  ao  so? 

Mr.  Prouty.  I  do  not  think  you  could.  I  have  been  saying  here 
to-day  that  you  could  not  invest  a  court  with  power  to  fix  a  rate  for 
the  future. 

Senator  Newlands.  We  are  proceeding  under  the  fourteenth 
amendment,  which  declares  property  shaD  not  be  taken  without 
due  process  of  law.  You  said  that  a  carrier  has  a  right  to  go  into 
court  to  enjoin  the  enforcement  of  a  tariff  fixed  by  the  Commission  on 
the  OTound  that  it  is  destructive  of  the  right  of  property. 

i&.  Prouty.  Yes. 

Senator  Newlakds.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  you  say  the  fixing  of 
an  extortionate  rate  is  destructive  of  the  rights  of  property  of  the 
shipper.  If  the  carrier  has  a  right  to  go  into  court  under  the  Consti- 
tution, why  would  not  the  shipper  have  the  right,  if  the  wrong  ccMn- 
plained  of  is  the  same  in  each  case  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  It  is  not  the  same  thing  in  each  case. 

Senator  Newlands.  It  would  be  destructive  of  the  rights  of 
property. 

Mr.  Prouty.  That  is  true.    Say  that  I  go  out  here  and  take  your 

Eroperty.  It  is  destructive  of  your  property,  but  you  could  not 
ring  suit  under  the  fourteenth  amendment.  The  taking  of  your 
f)roperty  or  my  property  by  a  railroad  rate  is  with  due  proceas  of 
aw.  The  State  has  authorized  that  railroad  to  make  a  rate,  to 
impose  a  rate  upon  me,  and  the  State  must  provide  that  the  rate  is  a 
just  and  reasonable  rate. 

Senator  Newlands.  So  that  you  think  under  existing  conditions 
a  remedy  could  not  be  given  to  the  shipper  which  is  now  deariy 
within  reach  of  the  carrier,  when  his  property  rights  are  unjustly 
affected  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  I  think  so — that  is,  I  think  the  shipper  should  have 
a  remedy,  but  it  must  spring  from  a  different  source. 

Senator  Newlands.  How  about  the  powers  of  conciliation!  Do 
you  think  that  those  can  be  exercised  to  advantage? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Oh,  yes.  I  think  the  best  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  last  eight  years  has  been  in 
the  exercise  of  that  power  and  in  the  conducting  of  its  investigations. 
That  has  been  about  the  onlv  work  it  could  do. 

Senator  Newlands.  Would  you  have  that  power  rest  in  this  board 
that  you  speak  of — by  some  designated  as  an  appellate  board! 

Mr.  Prouty.  No. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  would  have  that  authority  conferred  up«i 
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a  special  bureau  or  upon  the  other  branch  of  the  Interstate  Commeroe 
Commission  f 

Mr.  Pboittt.  If  you  are  going  to  organize  an  appellate  commission, 
I  see  no  objection  to  leaving  the  present  C!ommission  as  it  is  exactly — 
that  is,  allow  it  to  discharge  all  tne  functions  it  dischar^  now. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  you  would  have  them  exercise  this  power 
of  ooncdliation,  leaving  to  otners  the  power  of  judging? 

Mr.  Pkouty.  Simply  the  power  to  hear  and  determine. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  criticism  is  made  that  out  of  quite  a  num- 
ber of  cases — I  believe  there  are  120  involving  decisions  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission — that  the  courts  have  overruled  the 
Commission  in  almost  everv  case,  except  four  or  five.  What  explana- 
tion have  you  to  make  of  tnat? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Well,  as  I  said,  the  only  explanation  is  that  the  Com- 
mission was  wrong.  But  you  can  not  understand  what  the  court 
thought  without  looking  into  the  case  itself. 

Senator  Newlands.  First,  is  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Now,  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  fibres.  We  have 
sent  up  here  a  statement  which  shows  exactly  what  uie  fact  is.  But 
I  would  sa^  probably  that  out  of  35  or  86  cases  in  some  27  or  28  cases 
the  contention  of  the  Commission  has  not  been  sustained. 

Now  let  me  illustrate  what  that  means.  Six  of  those  were  cases  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  Commission  had  no  power 
.  to  fix  a  rate  for  the  future.  The  Comimission  had  decided  that  a  certain 
rate  was  unjust.  It  had  decla.red  that  certain  other  rates  would  be 
just.  It  had  ordered  the  carriers  to  observe  that  other  rate.  Now, 
the  court  held  in  those  six  cases  that  the  order  of  the  Comniission 
was  unlawful,  because  it  exceeded  the  power  of  the  Commission. 
The  court  did  not  hold,  and  the  court  has  never  held,  that  the  rates 
of  the  Commission  in  those  six  cases  were  unreasonable.  It  has  never 
decided  that  the  judgment  of  the  Conmiission  upon  the  question  of  fact 
was  not  right  Now,  I  say,  as  a  practical  matter,  that  the  thing  which 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  undertook  to  do  has  ffot  to  be 
done,  and  the  proposition  to-day  is  to  give  the  Interstate  Ck>mmerce 
Commission  power  to  do  exactly  that  thing  which  the  court  said 
had  not  been  given  to  it  by  the  original  act.  So  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  it  is  anything  particularly  to  the  discredit  of  the  Commission 
to  have  made  that  holding  and  to  have  that  holding  reversed  by  the 
Supreme  Court 

iSenator  Newlands.  Were  there  any  other  cases  in  which  the  de- 
cision went  off  practically  on  the  same  point? 

Mr.  Photttt.  Not  on  this  same  point 

Senator  Newlandb.  Not  on  this  point  ? 

Mr.  PtoUTT.  I  think  if  you  will  look  through  those  cases  you  will 
find  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  cases  the  question  at  issue  was  the  long  and 
short  haul  clause.  The  Commission  had  held  that  competition  ox  car- 
riers subject  to  the  law  did  not  justify  departure  from  the  fourth  sec- 
tion. The  court  decided  that  it  did.  Therefore,  the  order  of  the 
Conmiission  was  unlawful,  but  it  never  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court  that  the  thins  which  the  Commission  attempted  to  do  in  that 
case,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ought  not  to  be  done.  Now,  you  take  the 
import  rate  case.  The  question  involved  there  was  just  this:  The 
Texas  Padfic  diaif;ed  on  articles  transported  from  New  Orleans  to 
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San  Francisco  perhaps  one-<][uarter  when  those  articles  originated 
in  liverpool  as  much  as  they  did  when  those  articles  originated  in  New 
Orleans.  The  Commission  had  held  that*  its  purview  was  bounded 
by  the  ocean  and  it  could  not  look  beyond  the  ocean  to  find  out  what 
competitive  tariff  governed  that  traflic.  The  Supreme  Court  simply 
said,  "  Your  application  of  the  law  is  wrong.  You  must  consider  the 
competitive  condition  abroad  as  well  as  the  competitive  conditions  at 
home." 

Senator  Newlands.  Outside  of  these  cases,  however,  that  were  con- 
tested in  the  courts  there  were  verv  numerous  cases  decided  by  you 
that  were  accepted  by  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Proxttt.  In  tne  early  days  of  the  Commission  practically  all 
its  orders  were  complied  with.  At  the  present  time,  with  the  present 
state  of  public  sentiment,  any  order  of  tne  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission which  does  not  involve  too  much  to  a  railroad  is  pretty 
o^l^ain  to  be  complied  with,  just  as  we  are  pretty  certain  that  there 
will  not  be  any  advance  in  rates  as  long  as  this  excitement  concerning 
rates  keeps  up. 

Senator  NEwiiANos.  Can  you  give  any  idea  of  the  number  of  cases 
that  you  have  decided  in  which  the  railroads  have  complied  practi- 
cally with  your  decisions? 

Mr.  Proutt.  Well,  now,  we  have  sent  up  here  a  statement  which 
shows  exactly  the  number,  and  therefore  I  do  not  like  to  guess  at  it 
In  the  early  days  they  were  practically  all  complied  with.  There  • 
are  a  ffreat  many  cases  in  which  the  railroads  did  not  literally  comply 
with  3ie  decision  where  the  decision  was  substantially  complied  with, 
and  I  think  if  it  could  be  done  the  railroads  ought  to  have  that  privi- 
lege. They  sometimes  prefer  to  complv  in  substance  in  one  form 
rather  than  in  another.  For  example,  the  Commission  held  the  dif- 
ferential between  New  England  ana  New  York  should  be  10  per  cent 
of  the  rate  between  Chicago  and  New  York.  Now,  the  railroads  did 
not  comply  exactly  with  that  order,  but  they  put  in  an  arbitrary  dif- 
ferential which  amounted  to  a  substantial  concurrence  with  it.  They 
preferred  to  make  it  in  cents  a  hundred  pounds  rather  than  10  per 
cent. 

Senator  Kean.  That  was  satisfactory,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Prouty.  That  was  satisfactory. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Did  anvbody  dispute  you? 

The  Chairman.  Did  anybody  dispute  your  rights  to  make  that 
order? 

Mr.  Proutt.  No  ;  that  was  in  a  day  when  they  were  not  disputing 
our  right.  The  differential  between  New  England  and  New  York— 
the  Commission  held  that  the  differentials  ought  not  to  exceed  10  per 
cent  of  the  New  York  rate.  They  were  reduced,  and  have  been  ever 
since.  When  they  were  once  put  into  effect,  actually  complied  with 
by  the  railroads,  they  themselves  saw  they  were  right,  and  tiiey  have 
never  been  taken  out. 

Senator  Newlakds.  Mr.  Prouty,  has  the  Commission  the  power  to 
investimte  the  books  of  the  railway  company  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  The  Commission  has  the  power  to  compel  the  rail- 
way company  to  produce  ite  books;  it  has  the  power  to  compel  the 
production  of  those  books  in  court,  but  that  does  not  amount  to  t 
practical  inspection  of  the  books. 
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Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  understand  the  Ciommission  would 
have  the  power  in  connection  with  that  to  have  an  expert  examine  the 
books  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  rebates  were 
granted! 

Mr.  PsouTT.  I  do  not  think  the  Ciommission  would  have  the  power 
to  send  an  expert  into  the  office  of  a  railroad  to  examine  its  books. 
I  do  exj>ect  that  any  railroad  company  in  the  United  States  would 
probably  permit  an  expert  to  examme  the  books  of  that  company  if 
we  askea  them  to  do  so. 

Senator  Newlands.  It  is  contended  by  the  representatives  of  the 
carriers  here  that  the  rebate  must  show  in  some  form  or  another,  and 
it  is  contended,  as  I  understand  it,  that  if  the  Commission  had  exer- 
cised its  powers  of  investi^tion  and  not  simply  contented  itself  with 
the  examination  of  the  traffic  managers  it  would  have  gotten  evidence 
of  these  rebates.    Now,  how  about  that? 

Mr.  Pw)UTY.  Now,  it  may  be  that  we  could  have  shown  in  some  way 
that  those  gentlemen  were  not  telling  the  truth.  It  is  possible  we 
might  have  done  so.  But,  in  my  jud^ient,  it  would  have  amounted 
to  nothing  to  examine  their  books  umess  you  had  the  power  to  pre- 
scribe the  method  in  which  those  books  should  be  kept.  We  did 
examine  their  books.  We  ordered  books  brought  into  court.  We 
ordered  them  to  file  the  fullest  statements.  We  spent  a  week  in  the 
examination  of  their  books  and  movement  of  traffic,  and  everything 
.  of  that  sort 

Senator  Newlands.  With  the  view  of  discovering  rebates? 

Mr.  Proutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  you  could  not  ascertain  anything  from 
them? 

Mr.  Proutt.  No,  sir;  I  desire  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  time 
since  I  became  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  when  if  any 
strong  trunk  line  operating  between  Chicago  and  New  York  had  said. 
"  We  will  pay  no  more  rebates  ourselves  and  we  will  not  suffer  our 
competitors  to  pay  rebates,"  the  payment  of  rebates  in  that  section 
would  not  have  stopped.  It  might  have  cost  the  railway  something, 
but  rebates  would  have  ceased.  Nor  has  there  been  a  time  since  I  have 
been  an  Interstate  Conunerce  Commissioner  when  if  the  traffic  officers 
of  the  tnmk  lines  between  Chicago  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  would 
have  consented  to  tell  the  truth  under  oath,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  would  not  have  stopped  the  payment  of  rebates.  I  have 
been  able  to  discover  no  way  in  which  to  make  them  tell  the  truth. 

Senator  Newlands.  In  regard  to  the  future,  will  it  not  be  possible 
for  them  to  commence  again  this  £fystem  of  rebates? 

Mr.  Pboutt.  I  think  they  pay  rebates  now. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  tnink  they  dot 

Mr.  'Pbovty.  1  think  they  do. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  think  it  is  as  extensive  as  it  was? 

Mr.  Pboutt.  Oh,  no.  I  think  that  the  payment  of  rebates,  as 
such,  practically  ceased  when  the  Elkins  bill  went  into  effect,  and  it 
has  only  been  resumed  in  aggravated  instances  where  apparently 
there  could  not  be  anything  else  done.  For  example,  there  are 
certain  lines  which  handle  grain  from  the  Missouri  River  to  Chicago 
and  the  East  Those  lines  have  buyers  on  their  roads,  which  own 
elevators  at  terminal  points.  They  allow  an  elevator  charge  to  their 
buyers.    Certain  other  lines  which  have  no  elevators,  so  that  they 
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are  unable  to  make  that  allowance  of  an  elevator  charge  to  ihtir 
buyers,  I  think  have  at  times  been  compelled  to  pay  a  reoate  whidi 
amounted  to  that  elevator  charge. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  Or  lose  tne  business? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Or  lose  the  business.  That  is  an  example  of  what  I 
mean.  I  could  not  produce  any  evidence  of  that.  If  I  could  it 
would  be  my  business  to  turn  it  over  to  the  Attorney-General.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  rebates  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  are  paid  in 
many  parts  of  this  country.  And  if  it  turns  out,  as  the  railroads 
contend,  that  the  disclosure  by  any  officer  of  a  railroad  gives  the 
company  its  exemption  under  the  Elkins  bUl,  your  law  is  good  for 
nothing.  They  can  resume  the  payment  of  rebates  whenever  they 
desire. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  Mr.  Hill,  I  believe,  stated  that  this  matter  of 
rebates  would  require  constant  vigilance. 

Mr.  Prouty.  If  you  want  to  stop  the  payment  of  rebates,  Senator, 
in  my  judgment  you  have  got  to  provide  certain  things.  In  the 
first  place  you  have  got  to  take  care  of  the  terminal  railroad.  You 
have  got  to  take  care  of  the  private  car  lines,  although  that  is  very 
much  overdrawn  just  at  the  present  time.  There  is  not  as  much  to 
this  private  car  Une  as  the  newspapers  and  magazines  talk.  Yon 
have  got  to  take  care  of  the  elevators.  You  have  got  to  do  that 
Then,  in  my  judgment,  you  have  got  to  provide  that  some  tribunal 
shall  have  authority  to  prescribe  the  form  in  which  the  books  of 
these  railroads,  which  refer  not  only  to  their  accounts,  but  the  move- 
ment of  their  traffic,  shall  be  kept,  and  to  further  provide  that  that 
tribunal  may  at  any  time  examine  those  books. 

Now,  there  is  just  one  thing  further  that  I  think  might  be  done, 
and  which  should  be  done,  pewiaps,  as  the  last  resort,  i  ou  can  pro- 
vide that  the  man  who  receives  and  pays  out  that  money  shall  be 
an  official  of  the  Government.  He  shall  not  have  anything  to  say 
as  to  how  the  money  is  paid  out ;  he  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
administration  of  the  road,  but  he  shall  have  the  right  to  receive  and 
pay  out  that  money.    Now,  I  think  that  would  stop  it. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Unless  they  got  possession  of  the  man. 

Mr.  Prouty.  That  might  be  so.  Still,  gentlemen,  that  will  not 
necessarily  stop  it. 

Now,  I  know  some  years  ago  that  a  trainload  of  wheat  was  trans- 
ported from  Minneapolis  to  Chicago  for  nothing.  There  was  simply 
no  record  of  that  shipment  on  the  books  of  me  railroad  company 
which  took  it.  They  carried  that  trainload  of  wheat  down  there  to 
Chicago,  and  there  was  no  record  of  it  at  all. 

Senator  Cullom.  AVhat  object  had  they  in  doing  that? 

Mr.  Prouty.  They  wanted  to  prefer  the  man  that  had  the  wheat 
They  did  not  want  to  pay  him  a  rebate  on  his  shipments,  but  gave  him 
that  shipment  for  nothing. 

Senator  Newlands.  W^at  do  you  regard  the  greatest  evil  in  con- 
nection with  transportation— this  question  of  rebates  or  this  ques- 
tion of  discrimmation  under  the  published  tariff  as  between  localities! 

Mr.  Prouty.  In  the  past  the  rebates  have  been  the  most  serious 
<1u^tion.  My  own  opinion  is  that  in  the  future  the  discrimination 
m  the  tenff  Itself  will  be  the  most  serious  question.  Go  into  New 
li-ngland  to-day  and  you  will  find  that  the  tariff  puts  absolutely  into 
the  possession  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  every  foot  of  the  terri- 
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'  of  the  New  Y<Mrk,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.  You 
I  find  that  class  of  discrimination  all  throng  this  country.  I 
ik  in  the  future  that  dass  of  discrimination  will  probably  be 
re  serious  than  the  question  of  rebates.  That  is  really  not  a  dis- 
nination  against  localities.  That  is  discrimination  as  between 
ppers.  That  is  the  adjustment  of  a  tariff  in  such  a  way  as  to 
kfer  one  shipper  to  another. 

Senator  Nkwlakds.'  Do  you  think  there  is  any  great  danger  from 
)  &ct  that  men  who  are  lar^ly  interested  in  these  great  industrial 
porations  control  certain  railway  lines? 
!dr.  Pbottty.  I  do  regard  that  as  the  very  gravest  danger. 
Senator  Newlands.  Is  it  possible  by  the  utmost  vigilance  to  secure 
absolute  and  sauare  deal  as  amon^  shippers  wnere  great  pro- 
cers  control  the  lines  of  transportation? 

Ifr.  Prouty.  That  is  a  broad  question.  You  ask  if  it  is  possible, 
would  be  pretty  nearly  possible.  It  would  be  possible  if  tne  Grov- 
mient  took  these  railroads  and  operated  them  to  give  everybody  a 
lare  deaL  I  doubt  if  it  will  be  done  otherwise. 
Senator  Nswlands.  So  that,  m  your  jud^ent,  the  only  way  we 
U  ever  secure  absolute  equaUty  of  service  as  between  shippers 
mid  be  under  Crovemment  ownership? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Why,  equality  is  a  thii^  we  do  not  often  secure  any- 
y.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  trouble  in  securing  a  condition  of 
ings  that  is  good  enough  without  Government  ownership.  If  you 
int  absolute  equality,  you  would  probably  get  it  under  Government 
nership,  although  that  is  by  no  means  certain. 
Senator  Nxwlands.  Do  vou  think  officials  of  the  railroads  could  be 
atroUed  certain  ways — for  instance,  bribery,  etc  ? 
Mr.  Pbouty.  Not  just  that.  Somebody  has  got  to  determine  what 
ese  rates  are.  Even  if  the  Crovemment  owned  the  railroads  it  is 
t  at  all  certain  that  the  rates  would  be  without  discrimination.  It 
pretty  certain  that  everybody  would  pay  the  same  rate  on  the  same 
ods  in  the  same  shipment& 

BTATBKEHT  OP  KB.  BBOOBS  ADAMS. 

The  Chatbman.  Will  you  please  state  your  name,  residence,  and 

impation? 

Mr.  Adaics.  My  name  is  Brooks  Adams,  of  Quincy,  Mass. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  are  vou  rei)resenting? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  came  here,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  to  repre- 

it  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  Spokane,  Wash.    The  city  of 

K>kane  considers  that  it  has  had  for  manv  years  a  very  considerable 

ievance  which  goes  to  the  very  basis  oi  its  prosperity,  and  it  has 

ver  been  able  to  get  any  adequate  relief.    I  nave  here  an  abstract 

the  schedule  of  the  comparative  rates  of  Spokane  and  the  so-called 

jrth  Pacific  ports.    I  will  not  trouble  you  with  reading  them, 

cause  I  think  it  is  entirely  unnecessary. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  file  them  as  part  of  your  statement 

Mc.  Adams.  I  will  simply  file  it  as  part  of  my  statement.     I  have 

»  here  a  statement  of  various  cases  of  what  they  call  discrimina- 

m,  but  which  I  consider  myself  possibly  would  be  due  to  local  con- 

lerations.     They  are  cases,  however,  of  hardship.    I  would  like  to 

e  those  cim?^*^ 
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The  Chairman.  They  can  go  in  as  part  of  your  statement. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  took  by  hazard  out  or  this  long  schedule,  six  articles 
of  prime  necessity.  They  were  such  things  as  clothing,  calicoes,  cot- 
ton, and  various  forms  oi  iron,  such  as  iron  pipe,  bridge  iron,  and  so 
on,  and  I  calculated  the  rate  of  preference  whidi  the  seaports,  such  as 
Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  so  forth,  have  over  Spokane,  and  it  averaged 
about  80  per  cent  Thus  Spokane  pays  about  $1.80  for  shipments 
from  Chicago,  to  $1  paid  by  Tacoma  or  Seattle.  The  hardship  of 
this  is  obvious.  I  have  been  for  a  long  time  consulted  about  these 
Questions.  In  spite  of  this  hardship  to  Spokane,  I  never  conceived 
that  it  was  possible  for  us  to  bring  a  bill  of  any  kind,  or  leg&l  coni* 
plaint^  which  would  probably  receive  attention  by  a  court.  The  diffi- 
culty IS  this.  They  set  up,  of  course,  water  competition  at  the  sea- 
ports. I  suppose  that  such  competition  does  exist  Anyway,  they 
established  it  or  pretended  to  establish  it,  in  a  case  which  has  been 
already  tried. 

Now,  our  diflSculty  is  that  under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  Mr.  Prouty  has  just  pointed  out,  competition  suspenos  the 
fourth  clause  and  leaves  the  railroad  substantially  free  to  make  what 
discrimination  it  pleases  against  the  interior  towns— that  is,  against 
the  helpless,  where  there  is  no  competition.  Spokane  is,  as  you  know, 
a  great  railroad  junction  of  the  Northwest,  but  competition  has  been 
«ippressed  by  agreement  between  the  lines.  Therefore  Spokane  is 
quite  helpless  so  far  as  competition  goes,  and  railroads  can  discrimi- 
nate against  her,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  to  almost  any  extent.  The  La 
Grange  case,  it  seems  to  me,  covers  the  case  absolutely,  and  that  case 
of  Calloway's  turned  as  follows :  Calloway  set  up  that  the  rate  to  La 
Grange  itself  was  unreasonable.  Now,  Calloway  proved  that  the 
rate  &om  New  Orleans  to  Atlanta  was  4^  cents,  or  something  like 
that,  against  the  average  rate  through  the  whole  country  of  a&ut  8 
mills,  and  that  the  local  rate  from  Atlanta  to  La  Grange  was  11 
cents,  and  to  Fairburn,  24  cents  a  ton  a  mile;  and  the  Supreme  Court 
held,  as  far  as  I  can  understand  the  decision,  that  the  24  cents  a  mile 
was  not  necessarily  an  unreasonable  rate  for  a  railroad  to  charge. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Who  decided  that? 

Mr.  Adams.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Natm'ally, 
that  did  not  give  us  much  opportunity  to  set  up  an  unreasonable  rate, 
because  the  rate  must  be  unreasonable. 

The  Chairman.  What  case  was  that? 

Mr.  Adams.  That  was  the  Calloway  Case. 

Senator  Clapp.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  The  Louis- 
ville Railway,  page  273. 

Mr.  Adams.  It  is  the  Ix)uisville  and  Nashville  v.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  That  is  the  way  in  which  the  case  came  up. 
It  is  the  most  interesting  case,  I  think,  that  has  ever  been  reportw 
in  the  books. 

Senator  Dolliver.  How  did  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
decide  it? 

Mr.  Adams.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  relieved  Callo- 
way, of  course. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Did  they  declare  the  rate  unreasonable? 

Mr.  Adams.  Why,  yes;  naturally  they  declared  the  rate  unreason- 
able. 

Senator  Dolliver.  And  directed  its  discontinuance? 
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ir.  Adams.  I  have  forgotten  the  precise  judgment*,  but  they  re- 
ed Calloway  as  far  as  mey  could.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville 
>caled  the  case,  and  the  competition  existing  at  Atlanta,  observe 
I,  at  once  relieved  the  road  trom  the  fourth  clause,  and  then  the 
^on  came  for  Calloway  to  prove  an  unreasonable  rate,  and  24 
its  a  ton  a  mile  was  held  not  to  be  an  unreasonable  rate. 
Senator  Newlandb.  And  24  cents  a  mile  was  held  not  to  be  an  un- 
Lsonable  rate? 

Mr.  Ada^ib.  Yes;  they  did  not  absolutely  hold  that;  but  taking  the 
idence  before  the  Commission — and  the  chairman  will  correct  me 
I  am  wrong — ^the  rate  to  Fairbum  was  24  cents  a  mile. 
Senator  Doixtter.  Where  is  this  Fairbum  ? 
Mr.  Adams.  Fairbum  is  17  miles  back — 17  miles  west  of  Atlanta^ 
tween  Atlanta  and  La  Grange.    La  Grange  is  75  miles  back. 
Senator  Dolltver.  Have  you  ever  had  a  case  from  Spokane  bring- 
g  the  reasonableness  of  the  rate  to  the  attention  of  the  Interstate 
ommerce  Commision? 

Mr.  Adams.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  brought  any  case  like  that,  because 
Eter  very  lon^  deliberations  I  concluded  that  in  the  face  of  this 
alloway  case  it  was  a  waste  of  my  client's  money  in  point  of  fact 
» advise  that  sort  of  thing. 

Senator  Ci-app.  Are  you  a  lawyer  by  profession? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

Senator  Clapp.  Have  you  read  the  case  of  The  Literstate  Com- 
lerce  Conmussion  v.  The  Louisville  Railway  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  That  is  The  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  v.  The 
ouisville  and  Nashville;  that  is  Calloway's  case. 

Senator  Olapp.  Have  you  read  that  case? 

Mr.  Adams.  Oh,  certainly. 

Senator  Clapp.  You  have  read  the  statement  as  to  what? 

Mr.  Adams.  Excuse  me,  but  what  I  said  was  that  there  was  no  evi- 
ence  before  the  Commission  to  prove  that  there  were  unreasonable 
ites.  Now,  the  holding  of  the  Commission,  as  I  understand  the 
!ommission's  holding  in  their  book,  was  that  the  rate  from  New 
Orleans  to  La  Grange  was  unreasonable  as  a  whole,  and  that  these 
xails  of  24  cents  and  11  cents  were  unreasonable  as  part  of  it.  Their 
mguage  as  reported  shows,  I  apprehend,  clearly  enough  that  they 
apposed  they  were  thus  deciding  when  they  wrote  their  opinion.  No 
udge  can,  however,  certainly  know  what  he  means  until  the  Supreme 
}ourt  has  told  him. 

Senator  Clapp.  What  they  stated  lies  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Adams.  What  thev  stated  was  that  there  was  no  evidence  be- 
ore  the  Commission  to  show  whether  there  were  reasonable  or  unrea- 
onable  rates.     It  is  in  Mr.  Justice  White's  opinion. 

Senator  Dolliveb.  That  seems  like  a  very  nigh  rate. 

Air.  Adams.  What  it  means  is,  of  course,  for  the  Supreme  Court 
ilone  to  know.  It  said  that  there  was  no  evidence  before  the  Commis- 
ion to  show  there  was  an  unreasonable  rate,  and  in  the  Commision's 
•eport  these  various  acts  were  charged.  I  am  not  in  possession  of  the 
•ecord  and  I  do  not  know  what  was  the  actual  meaning  of  the  con- 
lict  between  the  Commission  and  the  Supreme  Court 

Senator  Dolliver.  Has  anybodv  ever  tested  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  Spokane  is  reasonable  or  not? 

Mr.  Adams.  We  tried  to  test  it 
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Senator  Dolliver.  How  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  By  bi*inffing  a  suit  many  years  ago.  We  tried  to  test 
the  whole  question.  The  case  was  hung  up  for  five  years,  and  then 
the  case  was  decided  against  Spokane  by  the  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Dolliveb.  They  decided  that  the  rate  was  reasonable! 

Mr.  Adams.  It  was  on  the  fourth  clause.  They  decided  that  the  i 
condition  of  things  at  the  terminal  were  such  as  to  suspend  the  fourth  - 
clause,  and  there  was  not  any  sufficient  evidence  of  unreasonableness.    ■ 

Senator  Dolliver.  Did  they  introduce  any  evidence  as  to  whether  ^ 
that  rate  was  unreasonable?  ^ 

Mr.  Adams.  There  was  all  sorts  of  evidence  put  in,  but  the  diffi-   ^ 
culty  is  that  once  the  clause  is  suspended  then  the  road  has  only  this   '. 
question  of  reasonable  rates.    The  Supreme  Court  has  only  got  this 
question  of  reasonable  rate  to  pass  upon.    It  is  not  comparative. 

Senator  Clapp.  In  connection  with  that  last  statement  whidi  yoa  \ 
have  made  I  would  ask  you  if  vou  have  examined  the  case  of  the  !. 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Kailroad  Company  v.  Behlmar  (175,  U*  S.)  t    . 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  examined  that  case.  1  understand 
that  my  statement  is  substantially  the  statement  of  Mr.  Prouty. 

Senator  Clapp.  I  am  not  asking  you  concerning  the  statement  of  ^' 
Mr.  Prouty. 

Mr.  Adams.  No;  I  only  meant  to  say  that  I  am  trying  to  state  flie  ; 
thing  as  he  stated  it.  I  am  not  in  the  least  desirous  of  taking  shelttf  ^ 
behind  Mr.  Prouty  or  anyone  else. 

Senator  Clapp.  That  is  all  right.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  case  ; 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  The  Alabama  Midland  ^ 
Railwav  Company?     Are  you  familiar  with  that! 

Mr.  Adams.  I  am  very  familiar  with  that  case. 

Senator  Clapp.  In  the  face  of  those  decisions  you  say  that  the  mere    - 
fact  of  there  being  competition  there  takes  the  case  out  of  the  prdiibi- 
tion  as  to  the  long  and  short  haul  clause? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  say,  sir,  as  I  understand  the  last  decision  of  the  - 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  is  the  La  Grange  case,  as  1  ' 
understand  that  decision — and  of  course  when  I  say  that  I  am  only  * 
speaking  my  individual  opinion — that  decision  means  that  the  Su-  ' 
preme  Court  says  that  where  competition  exists — ^that  is,  what  tlMj 
call  controlling  competition — competition  that  is  real,  substantial  ' 
competition — exists,  that  ipso  facto  suspends  the  operation  of  the  - 
fourth  clause. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  this  La  Grange  case? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  case  under  the  Geor^a  State  law. 
The  court  said  that  it  was  to  be  observed  that  it  was  shown  that  the 
local  charges  there  and  to  all  other  parts  of  the  State  of  Georgia  coo- 
formed  to  the  requirements  of  the  Georgia  State  railroad  commigsion. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  understand  that,  sir,  but  this  is  interstate  traffia 

The  Chairman.  That  was  local. 

Mr.  Adams.  Those  were  local  rates.  But  it  was  interstate  traffic  - 
made  up  of  the  rate  from  New  Orleans  to  Atlanta  and  the  local  back. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  it  was  based  on  the  finding  of 
the  railroad  commission  to  the  effect  that  it  was  between  points  in 
the  State  of  Georgia. 
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At.  Adams.  That  was  the  contention  of  the  Ix)uisville  and  Nash- 
le.  I  wish  that  the  chainnan  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
Q  would  correct  me  if  I  make  any  misstatements  in  regard  to  the 
dings  of  his  tribunaL  But,  as  I  understand^  these  rates  were 
rough  rates,  made  up  of  the  rates  from  the  initial  point,  New 
leans,  to  the  terminal,  Atlanta,  and  the  local  back. 
Senator  Newuinds.  The  local  was  a  State  rate,  but  the  whole  of  it 
s  an  interstate  rate? 
Mr.  Ai>AMS.  That  is  correct 

rhe  Celaibman.  But  was  approved  by  the  State  supreme  court! 
Mx.  Adams.  Excuse  me;  the  whole  rate  was  a  rate  between  ter- 
nals  and  a  local  added.  You  understand  how  these  rates  are  made, 
iginally,  of  course,  the  rates  had  some  relation  to  distance,  but 
3se  terminal  rates  are  taken  down  by  competition.  Then,  when  it 
came  cheaper  for  a  man  to  send  from  New  Orleans  to  Atlanta  and 
ck  to  La  Grange  than  from  New  Orleans  to  La  Grange,  they  made 
d  rate  from  New  Orleans  to  La  Grange  by  adding  to  the  through 
te  to  Atlanta  the  local  back  to  La  Grange,  though  goods  never 
sit  to  Atlanta.  This  is  the  base  system.  Tnerefore^  re^Iy,  no  part 
the  rate  was  a  State  rate.  The  so-called  local  was  simply  a  method 
building  up  a  through  rate.  Precisely  the  same  conditions  prevail 
Spokane,  and  the  same  reasoning  would  apply.  I  have  been  sim- 
y  repeating  the  findings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

their  case.  I  am  not  responsible  for  that.  They  are  in  their 
loks.  Under  similar  conditions  there  are  a  great  many  discrimina- 
JDS  against  Spokane.  Spokar.e  suffers  from  these  rates  in  a  very 
rious  manner.  The  inhabitants  of  Spokane  and  the  Chamber  of 
Dmmerce  instruct  me  that  it  is  almost  impossible,  in  fact  impossible, 

carry  on  manufacturing  to  a  large  extent 

Now,  the  Coast  Wooden  Pipe  Company  is  an  instance  in  point, 
bey  set  up  a  factory  for  the  manuiacture  of  wooden  pipe.  The 
flails  are  entirely  immaterial.  I  won't  take  up  the  time  to  go  into 
lem.  As  soon  as  the  wooden  pipe  manufacture  of  Spokane  be^n 
»  bother  the  people  in  Seattle  the  railroad  changed  the  relative 
weight  rates  of  the  commodity  when  shipped  east  in  such  a  way  as  to 
itirely  cut  off  the  eastern  export.  In  about  eight  months  that  manu- 
leture  in  Spokane  was  wiped  out  The  facts  are  all  detailed  here. 
ud  they  are  on  file,  of  course,  with  you,  and  I  won't  take  your  time 
etailing  them,  because  the  main  facts  are  all  that  }rou  desire. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  population  of  the  city  of  Spokane? 

Mr.  Adams.  The  city  of  Spokane  claims  to  have  70,000  people. 

suppose,  really,  it  is  about  50,000  people. 

Senator  Doluver.  Mr.  Adams,  if  it  will  not  interrupt  you,  let 
(le  ask  vou  if  this  grievance  of  Spokane  is  a  very  old  one? 

Mr.  Adams.  It  is  very  old ;  from  the  beginning. 

Senator  Doijjvek.  It  has  been  submitted  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
nerce  Commission  in  other  years,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Adams.  It  was  submitted  a  number  of  years  ago  to  the  Inter- 
tate  Commerce  Commission  and  received  favorable 

Senator  Dolliver.  Do  you  understend  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
nerce  Commission  criticised,  or  did  they  approve,  the  discrimination 
gainst  Spokane! 

Mr.  Adams.  They  condemned  the  discrimination  against  Spokane. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Li  what  terms? 
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Mr.  Adams.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  for  instance,  has  always ;: 
found  means  to  observe  uie  long  and  short  haul  clause  in  spite  of 
ocean  competition. 

Senator  DoLLivER.  But  the  Pennsylvania  runs  away  frcmi  the  oeeia  -z 
and  into  the  interior. 

Mr.  Adams.  So  does  this  run  away  from  the  ocean.  i; 

Senator  Dolliver.  Is  this  discrimination  the  same  in  ^injg  easti 

Mr.  Adams.  Not  the  same.  But  I  detail  the  great  discrimination  h 
on  lumber  here  in  this  document  to  show  what  there  is  gcang  east  • 
Here  are  lumber  schedules  elaborately  laid  out  for  your  inspection,  i 
showing  rates  east  as  well  as  west  The  discrimination  is  not  so  ■•] 
great  going  east  as  going  west,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  stop  the  trade  of  : 
Spokane. 

Senator  Dolltver.  I  was  impressed,  when  I  was  up  there  last  &1L  . 
with  their  complaint  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  substantiil  :, 
grievance  that  nad  been  brought  to  my  attention.^ 

Mr.  Adams.  It  is  as  great  as  can  exist  in  any  civilized  c(»nmuni^.  v: 

The  Chairman.  How  many  railroads  have  you  there? 

Mr.  Adams.  My  impression  is  that  there  are  eieht 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Great  North-  ■'] 
em,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  ^ 
Company  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes ;  and  I  think  there  is  one  more. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  trunk  lines. 

Mr.  Adams.  Those,  of  course,  are  main  lines.  Now,  I  want  to  poi  , 
the  case  to  you.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  all  give  the  same  rates!  ^ 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes ;  the  same  rates.  Your  time  is  precious,  and  I  do  "! 
not  want  to  tell  stories  at  this  time.    I  could  tell  them  to  you,  however.  , 

Senator  Clapp.  I  want  to  hear  what  the  condition  is. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  could  tell  vou  stories  about  this  thing  in  Spokane  : 
that  would  take  your  time  for  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  Spokane  has  grown? 

Mr.  Adams.  Spokane  has  grown.  But  because  citizens  of  tfai  : 
United  States  are  active  and  intelligent  people  is  no  reason  why  tboj  ^ 
should  bear  burdens  which  their  neighbors  do  not 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  been  crushed  f 

Mr.  Adams.  Are  enerOT  and  ability  any  reason  for  putting  a  douUe  .- 
burden  on  citizens  of  the  United  States?  That  is  new  doctrine.  I  ' 
once  had  that  doctrine  advanced  to  me  by  an  official  of  the  Nortk-  ^ 
ern  Pacific  Railway.  '. 

Senator  Ej&an.  We  people  of  the  East  are  a  good  deal  discriminaiad 
against  in  favor  of  the  people  of  the  West  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Adams.  That  is  a  question  which  the  East  has  to  settle  for  it-  - 
self;  I  am  here  representing  Spokane. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  you  asked  me  a  question,  and  you  said  yoQ  ' 
wanted  to  hear  something,  Senator  Clapp. 

Senator  Clapp.  I  was  calling  your  attention  to  the  rulings  of  tie 
court  on  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  for  the  purpose  of  showing  ] 
how  elastic  the  court  has  made  it    In  the  Midlana  case  the  comi 
held  that  the  mere  fact  of  competition  in  itself  did  not  relieve  the  etf* 
rier  from  the  prohibition. 

Senator  Clapp.  It  not  only  has  got  to  be  a  substantial  conditkii  ' 

\ 
L 
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t  it  has  got  to  be  a  condition  affecting  the  general  welfare  of  the 
blic 

Mx.  Adams.  It  has  got  to  be,  as  I  understand,  a  substantial  compe- 
i<m  affecting  the  rates. 

Senator  Clafp.  I  am  now  taking  up  the  case  where  they  held  that 
d  mere  fact  of  competition  did  not  exempt  the  carrier  from  the 
(^bition  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause.  It  was  in  the  case 
tere  they  sought  to  interpose  a  prospective  competition,  where  the 
art  held  that  the  competition  must  be  an  actual  competition. 
ICr.  Adams.  I  think,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  make  a  suggestion, 
it  is  the  point  about  wlukui  I  am  speaking.  The  actual  and  effective 
npetition  operating^  to  suspend  the  fourth  clause  came  up  in  the 
nous  case  of  The  East  Tennessee,  etc,  Bailway  Company  v.  The 
terstate  Ccxnmerce  Commission,  where  Judge  Taft  was  oveiruled 
the  Supreme  Court;  and  that  was  where  the  question  was  settled, 
I  remember  right.  I  have  forgotten  the  volume,  but  the  name 
the  case  is  The  East  Tennessee  v.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
L^on.  I  should  say  it  was  somewhere  about  volume  185,  but  I 
rget  the  number.  I  have  a  note  of  it  here. 
I&iator  Kean.  Volume  181. 

Senator  Clapp.  Now,  coming  back  to  the  question  which  I  started 
ith,  in  this  Alabama  Midland  Railway  Company  Case  the  court 
stinctly  held  that  the  mere  &ct  of  competition  did  not  in  itself 
nstitute  an  exception,  or  exemption  order,  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
Qg  and  short  haul  clause.  The  mere  fsLCt  of  competition,  no  matter 
bat  its  character  or  extent^  does  not  necessarily  relieve  the  carrieor 
om  the  restraint  of  the  third  ^and  fourth  sections.  Now,  that  was 
llowed  by  the  case  you  have  just  referred  to,  where  they  used  this 
Qguage: 

It  follows  that  while  the  carrier  may  take  into  consideration  the  existence 
competition  as  to  the  producing  cause  of  dissimilar  circumstances  and  con- 
tSons.  his  right  to  do  so  is  governed  hy  the  following  principles : 
First  The  al)solnte  command  of  the  statute  that  all  rates  »hall  be  Just  and 
Ksonable,  and  that  no  undue  discrimination  be  brought  about,  though,  in  the 
itare  of  things  this  latter  consideration  may  in  many  cases  be  inyolved  in  the 
termination  of  whether  competition  was  such  as  created  a  substantial  dis- 
nllarity  of  condition. 

Second.  That  tlie  competition  relied  upon  be  not  artificial  or  merely  conjee- 
ral«  bat  materia]  and  substantial,  thereby  operating  on  the  question  of  traffic 
d  rate  making,  the  right  in  every  event  to  be  only  enjoyed  with  due  regard 
r  tlie  interests  of  the  public,  after  giving  fuU  weight  to  the  benefit  to  be  con- 
rred  on  tlie  place  from  whence  the  traffic  moved,  as  well  as  those  to  be  derived 
r  the  locality  to  which  it  is  to  be  delivered. 

In  other  words,  the  court  held  in  these  cases  that  the  mere  fact  of 
impetition  did  not  in  itself  justify  the  carrier  from  claiming  exemp- 
on  from  the  third  and  fourth  sections. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  think  they  have  gone  on  steadily  drawing  up  dsci- 
ons,  getting  decisions  stricter  and  narrower  and  narrower  on  that 
ause.  Of  course,  when  I  spoke  of  it  I  was  not  arguing  the  entire 
ne  of  decisions ;  I  was  speaking  of  the  last  decisions. 
Senator  Clafp.  I  am  getting  at  the  flexibility  of  the  law  instead 
t  the  constant  daim  that  the  courts  have  made  the  third  and  fourth 
laosee  absolutely  inflexible.  In  these  earlier  cases,  the  cases  I  have 
irt  read  from,  the  court  held  that  competition  in  itself,  no  matter 
ov  real  that  competition  was,  no  matter  what  the  character  of  the 
ompetition  was,  tne  mere  fact  that  the  competition  itself  did  not 
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grant  the  carrier  immunity  from  the  prohibition.  Now,  in  this  other 
case  that  you  referred  to  in  190. 

Mr.  Adams.  That  is  Calloway's  case? 

Senator  Clapp.  Yes.  Speaking  of  the  decision  of  the  Commission 
and  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  it  is  held  to  be  infer- 
able from  the  argument,  and  the  court  ordered  the  case  to  be  dis- 
missed without  prejudice  to  further  proceedingSp  because  it  was  of 
the  opinion  that  in  the  consideration  of  this  question  the  Commission 
had  in  effect  been  controlled  by  the  finding  held  to  have  been  erro- 
neous and  that  there  had  been  a  violation  or  the  third  and  fourth  sec- 
tions of  the  act.  It  was  therefore  deemed  that  the  controversy,  so  far 
as  the  intrinsic  reasonableness  of  the  rates  was  concerned,  should  be 
left  for  further  consideration  and  decision  upon  the  evidence  already 
introduced,  and  such  additional  evidence  as  might  be  taken  on  fur- 
ther hearing  before  the  Commission  if  such  new  hearing  was  deter- 
mined upon. 

Now,  dealing  with  that,  which  went  to  the  question  of  the  reason- 
ableness, per  se,  of  the  rate,  and  not  to  the  position  of  the  court  or  the 
Commission  as  to  the  absolute  binding  effect  of  competition,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  aflirmed  that  decree  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals.  That  is,  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  dispose  of 
the  case  as  to  Che  reasonableness  of  the  rates. 

Mr.  Adams.  That  is  the  skillful  way  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
decides  these  cases,  of  course.  We  have  to  look  at  these  cases  as  prac- 
tical matters  of  fact.  Of  course,  the  Supreme  Court  says  all  sorts 
of  eloquent  things  about  the  right  of  suitors. 

Senator  CiiAPP.  Is  it  to  be  amended  merely  as  a  matter  of  elo- 
quence when  the  Supreme  Court  says  the  circuit  court  is  affirmed! 

Mr.  Adams.  The  circuit  court  reversed  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  said  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  did  not  decide  on  the  reasonableness 
of  the  rate  per  se.  Of  course,  if  it  says  so,  they  did  not.  But  I  con- 
fess that  I  imagine  from  the  language  used  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  thought  they  decided  that  question  when  thej 
made  their  decision. 

Senator  Clapp.  If  we  ignore  what  the  Supreme  Court  said,  then 
there  is  no  use  of  continuing  the  argument  as  to  what  was  said. 

Mr.  Adams.  There  is  not.  If  my  clients  come  to  me  and  say,  ^  Is 
there  a  chance  of  getting  a  decision?  "  and  I  see  tiie  decision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reversed,  as  was  in  that  case,  % 
decision  that  was  perfectly  flat-footed,  I  say,  "  Why,  no ;  it  is  » 
waste  of  money."  The  Supreme  Court  does  not  intend  really  to  cany 
through  that  prindple. 

Senator  Clapp.  What  principle? 

Mr.  Adams.  The  principle  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause.  That 
is  the  only  inference  that  I  can  draw  from  the  decisions,  namely,  thit 
the  Supreme  Court  is  antagonistic  to  that  clause,  and  my  client  will 
waste  his  money  if  he  goes  mto  that  sort  of  business.^ 

Senator  Clapp.  I  am  discussing  your  original  criticism  as  to  whit 
the  courts  have  decided.  They  certainly  have  made  that  law  u 
effective  as  it  would  be  possible  to  do. 

Mr.  Adams.  In  other  words,  they  have  never  given  any  relief;  that 
is  all.  They  have  simply  thrown  every  suitor,  but  one,  out  who 
came  in. 
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Senator  Clapp.  What  would  yon  recommend  now  as  a  remedy  in 
'w  of  these  decisions! 

Mr.  Adams.  The  practical  remedy  seems  to  be  perfectly  simple, 
nply  make  the  long  and  short  clause  binding  unless  the  roads  come 
ana  seek  relief. 

Senator  Clapp.  Under-  what  circumstances  would  you  give  them 
ief  ? 

VIr.  Adams.  That  should  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
senator  Clapp.  In  framing  the  law  you  say  you  would  make  the 
g  and  short  clause  binding  unless  £ney  came  in  and  got  relief! 
lat  provision  of  the  law  would  you  have  under  which  the  court 
dd  get  relief! 

tfr.  Adams.  The  burden  should  be  on  them.  I  would  leave  it  to 
i  discretion  of  the  court  That  is  what  I  would  do.  Make  the  law 
iding  unless  the  railroads  on  petition  could  show  that  there  was  a 
Lson  within  the  discretion  of  the  court  for  suspending  the  operation 
the  clause. 

Senator  Clapp.  That  is  binding  now,  unless  there  are  dissimilar 
cumstances. 

Mr.  Adams.  Of  course,  that  was  all  fought  out  in  the  great  case  In 
Louisville  and  Nashville,  at  the  very  outset  of  this  thing.  The 
Lole  question  came  up,  and  I  do  not  suppose  your  Honors  want  me 
enter  into  that  long  controversy.  The  roads  may  disregard  the 
Luse. 

Senator  Clapp.  I  am  asking  you  in  regard  to  the  present  Interstate 
»mmeroe  law,  which  starts  out  with  a  prohibition  against  the  giving 
lesser  rates  for  the  lon^  haul  than  the  short  haul.  That  is  an  abso- 
te  prohibition,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Adams.  No,  sir;  it  is  not.    Under  the  construction  it  is  not 
Senator  Clapp.  You  do  not  get  my  question.    I  say  that  it  starts 
it  bv  prohibiting  the  charging  of  more  for  a  lesser  haul  than  a 
Dg  haul.    Now,  if  it  stopp^  were  it  would  be  absolutely  prohibi- 
jn,  would  it  not! 
Mr.  Adams.  Yes. 

Senator  Clapp.  Now,  what  follows  is  the  exemption  which  is 
3rded  this  way:  "Unless  the  circumstances  be  dissimilar."  Does 
}i  that  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  court!  Or,  what  words 
3uld  you  substitute  to  give  the  court  discretion! 
Mr.  Adams.  I  should  nave  to  go,  you  know,  into  this  long  question, 
bich  was  fought  out  when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
as  established,  in  the  case  In  re  Louisville  and  Nashville. 
Senator  Clapp.  Oh,  no;  you  would  simply  have  to  take  the  Inter- 
ate  Commerce  Commission  law,  and  suggest  what  other  language 
m  would  put  in. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  could  draft  a  clause  which  would  answer  for  my 
irpose  perfectly,  by  using  the  language  of  the  present  clause,  until 
Ml  got  down  to  the  words  "under  substantially  similar  circum- 
anoes  and  conditions."  These  words  I  would  strike  out.  That 
ould  leave  the  prohibition  absolute,  save  for  the  provision  which 
dsts  at  the  end.  This  also  I  would  strike  out,  and  enact  as  follows : 
^rovidedj  That  upon  petition  filed  and  cause  shown  by  any  carrier, 
le  Commission  (or  court)  may  so  far  relieve  the  said  carrier  from 
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the  operation  of  this  clause  as,  in  their  discretion,  the  public  welfare 
mav  demand." 

Senator  Clapp.  You  think  that  would  very  materially  differ  from 
the  present? 

mr.  Adams.  It  would  materially  differ  in  this  respect,  that  now 
the  carrier,  wherever  there  is  competition,  acts  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility and  disregards  the  clause.  That  is  the  way  in  which  the  thing 
is  worked  out 

Senator  Newlakds.  You  would  put  on  the  carrier  the  burden  of 
proving  to  the  Commission  it  is  entitled  to  exemption? 

Mr.  Adams.  Precisely. 
^  Senator  Clapp.  Do  you  not  think  that  under  the  law  now  the  put- 
ting of  the  prohibition  first  and  the  exemi)tion  afterwards,  as  a 
logical  sequence,  puts  upon  the  person  seeMng  the  benefit  of  the 
reuef  the  establishment  of  the  condition  under  which  it  is  enjoyed? 

Mr.  Adams.  It  is  not  for  me  to  criticise  a  decision  of  the  court  I 
can  only  take  the  decisions  of  the  court,  and  they  have  held  that  the 
carrier  at  his  peril  may  disregard  the  clause.  Of  course  the  peril 
amounts  to  nothing. 

Senator  Clapp.  He  does  it  now  at  his  peril? 

Mr.  Adams.  That  is  what  they  call  it,  his  peril ;  but  the  peril  is 
nothing. 

Senator  Clapp.  But  there  is  the  burden  on  him. 

Mr.  Adams.  There  is  no  burden  on  him.  The  burden  is  on  the 
petitioner.  Ail  these  cases  occurred  either  where  there  was  competi- 
tion actually  existing  or  where  there  had  been  competition  in  the  past 
Now,  the  most  curious  case  of  all,  of  course,  is  the  ^^t  Chattanooga 
and  Nashville  case,  the  interest  of  which  I  do  not  think  can  be  over- 
estimated, and  when  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court  in  that  cause 
was  overruled,  that  knocked  in  the  head  the  whole  thing. 

Senator  Clapp.  That  is  all,  unless  you  have  something,  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  am  ashamed  to  take  up  so  much  time.  Now,  what 
I  have  got  to  say  comes  down  to  this:  As  we  understand  this  ques- 
tion, railroad  rates  are  taxes.  In  Spokane  every  loaf  of  bread  and 
every  glass  of  water  pays,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  transportation 
tax.  The  Government  might  levy  this  tax  by  equal  assessment,  and 
own  and  operate  the  roads,  and  even  give  transportation  free,  I  sup- 
pose. It  prefers  to  farm  the  right  to  collect  this  tax  to  private  per- 
sons, who  are  under  no  effective  control  and  who  are  under  great 
temptations  to  abuse  their  trust.  In  fact,  they  do  levy  this  tax  as 
suits  their  convenience,  and  they  can  and  do  confiscate  private  prop- 
erty almost  at  pleasure.  I  ^ve  examples  of  what  they  nave  done  at 
Spokane.  That  power  should  be  curbed.  We  need  a  board  for  the 
equalization  of  taxation — for  the  protection  of  the  weak. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Why  do  you  speak  of  the  transportation  tax 
in  any  other  sense  than  vou  would  speak  of  a  clothing  tax? 

Mr.  Ajoams.  I  speak  ot  it  because  it  takes  the  place  of  the  highway 
tax.  The  railway  is  the  highway,  and  the  State,  of  course*  coola 
build  a  railwav,  or  build  a  canal^  out  of  public  money  and  aajngt  it 
exactly  as  it  pleased.  It  could  give  you  nee  transportation  and  pay 
all  by  taxation. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  noticed  that  in  a  magazine  article  some  time 
ago  you  introduced  that  phrase  as  a  title  to  the  article,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  to  us  here  by  a  good  many  people  that  the  phrase  is  rather 
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mclined  to  disparage  extra  railway  charges  as  compared  with  other 
expense. 

Mr.  Adams.  Not  in  the  least.  It  would  be  far  from  my  wish  to 
disparage  railways  in  any  way.  The  immense  importance  of  the  rail- 
ways is  the  last  thing  I  should  gainsay.  It  is  on  account  of  its  excess- 
ive importance  that  the  levyin^f  of  the  railway  rate  or  transportation 
Ux  is  a  soyereign  right.  It  is  the  highest  function  of  goyemmeni 
to  proyide  means  for  transportation,  luere  is  no  function  of  ^oyern- 
m^it  so  high  and  so  important,  except  the  function  of  the  admmistra- 
tion  of  justice.  Now,  mat  great  function  can  be  either  farmed  out  to 
indiyiduals,  as  it  is  farmed  to  a  turnpike,  for  instance,  or  to  a  canal, 
or  it  can  be  executed  by  the  Gk>yemment  itself^  as  has  been  done  in  the 
case  of  a  highway,  or  in  a  case  of  a  bridjge,  or  in  a  case,  we  will  say,  of 
t  national  railroad  such  as  tiie  nationalized  railways  of  Germany.  It 
is  a  State  function,  and  if  a  State  chooses  to  farm  out  the  power  of 
taxation  to  priyate  indiyiduals,  it  does  nothing  more  than  to  farm 
out  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

Senator  DoLuyER.  In  Germany,  where  the  roads  are  owned  by  the 
Government,  the  testimony  here  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Goy- 
emmcnt  makes  no  effort  at  all  to  compete  with  these  water  lines,  that 
the  Goyemment  will  haye  a  railway,  and  build  a  canal  right  along- 
side of  it- 
Mr.  Adams.  The  Goyemment  will  do  precisely  what  it  judges  best 
That  is  the  business  of  each  goyemment  to  settle  according  to  its  own 
judgment. 

iSenator  Dollivbr.  Are  there  not  a  niunber  of  good  towns  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Spokane? 

Mr.  Adams.  Very  few — ^that  is,  to  compete  with  Spokane. 

Senator  Dou^iver.  I  noticed  some  yery  popular  towns  out  there. 
1  remember  one  named  Yakima.  Are  they  complaining  of  Spokane 
railroad  rates  yery  much  as  you  are  complaining  of  Seattle? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  are,  but  I  think  it  highly 
prolMible  that  they  are.  If  they  are.  of  course  the  injustice  to  them 
IS  of  the  same  nature  as  it  is  in  regard  to  Spokane  and  Seattle. 

Senator  DoLuyER.  Spokane  has  seyeral  railroads  and  many  of 
these  oUier  towns  appear  to  haye  only  one? 

Mr.  Adams.  I  haye  no  doubt  they  suflfer.  The  weak  always  suffer. 
The  weaker  you  are  the  more  you  suffer.  That  is  what  we  are  askim^ 
protection  for.  It  is  that  for  which  we  come  to  the  Goyemment.  "We 
ask  protection  because  we  are  weak.  That  is  my  case.  The  railroad 
says,  "  We  tax  you  because  you  are  weak — ^because  you  are  weak  and 
can't  defend  yourself.  We  do  not  oyertax  Chicago,  because  Chicago 
is  strong.**  You  go  to  a  railroad  manager  and  what  is  his  answer? 
His  answer  is, "  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  " 

Senator  Dolltver.  I  haye  heard  that  answer  attributed  to  rail- 
road managers  and  other  people  manjr  years  ago,  but  testimony  here 
seems  to  show  that  the  railrcNGuls  are  interested  in  building  up  busi- 
ness faidlities  along  their  lines,  and  will  do  what  can  be  reasonably 
done  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  their  patrons  through  the  territory 
in  which  they  operate. 

Mr.  Adams.  Sir,  do  yon  remember  the  case  of  Sayannah?  The 
testimony  was  that  the  Xiouisyille  and  Nashyille  Railroad — and  if  I 
qaote  it  wrongly,  Mr.  Prouty,  set  me  right — maintained  that  the  rail- 
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road  was  a  private  enterprise,  whose  business  it  was  to  do  the  best  it  .. 
could  for  itself,  and  in  carrying  out  that  policy  it  proposed  to  shut  ' 
out  the  commerce  of  its  territory  from  Savannah  ana  send  it  down  to  '; 
Pensacola,  where  it  had  an  interest. 

Senator  Dolldter.  I  do  not  catch  the  exact  force  of  what  you  say.  ^^ 

Mr.  Adams.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  undertook  by  " 
prohibitive  rates  to  prevent  anybody  from  sending  any  of  the  proa-  ; 
uce  of  ite  own  territory  to  Savannah.  They  diverted  it  all  to  Pen-  ^ 
sacola,  where  they  had  an  interest. 

Senator  EIran.  Did  they  have  a  railroad  to  Savannah?  *-' 

Mr.  Adams.  No;  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  did  not,  and  that  is  - 
just  the  point. 

Senator  E^n.  How  could  they  control  when  they  did  not  have  a 
railroad? 

Mr.  Adams.  They  simply  put  on  prohibitive  rates  on  their  own 
road. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  prevented  produce  from  going  to  Sa- 
vannah? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes.    It  is  very  simple. 

Senator  E^n.  They  made  the  rates  over  their  own  road?  ^ 

Mr.  Adams.  They  made  the  rates  prohibitive  on  everything  going 
East  on  their  own  road. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Why  did  they  do  that? 

Mr.  Adams.  Because  thev  wanted  to  send  it  on  to  Pensacola. 

Senator  Doluver.  Why^ 

Mr.  Adams.  Because  they  had  an  investment  down  there.  They  i 
had  property  in  Pensacola  which  they  wanted  to  improve.  At  IcAst  4 
that  was  the  evidence  in  the  case.  Now,  this  question  is  a  question  '. 
where  the  railroads  have  got  to  collect  the  interest  on  their  property,  : 
and  they  will  collect  where  it  is  easiest  to  collect  it.  They  nave  col-  ,' 
lected  from  the  weakest.  Thev  won't  collect  too  much  from  Rocke-  " 
feller.  They  will  collect  the  deficit  from  the  little  men.  because  the 
little  men  can  not  resist.  They  won't  collect  it  from  Chicago,  as  some-  v 
body  was  testifying  here.  I  think  Senator  Foraker  said  with  great  i, 
justice  that  Chicago  has  always  5  cents  the  better.  It  is  always  on  , 
the  weak  that  the  burden  rests,  and  it  is  because  we  are  weak,  because  - 
I  represent  the  weak,  that  we  come  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and  say  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  United  States  to  protect  us. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Now,  tell  us  exactly  what  you  want  us  to  da 

Mr.  Adams.  We  want  you  to  give  us  a  tribunal  which  will  imm^  ;. 
diately,  bv  injunction,  we  will  sav,  or  by  some  immolate  process,  : 
give  mief  where  there  is  dan^r  of  specific  and  irreparable  injury,  as  ^ 
m  these  cases  I  have  related  in  Spokane.    We  want  also  a  tribunal  « 
which  can  consider  and  condemn  as  unjust  a  whole  schedule  of  rates, 
where  it  bears  too  heavily  upon  a  town,  in  comparison  with  neighbor- 
ing and  competitive  towns.     And  it  is  not  enough  that  it  should  con- 
demn.    It  must  be  empowered  to  command  the  offending  road,  under  ^ 
a  sufficient  penalty  and  within  a  certain  time,  to  brin^  in  an  amended  f 
schedule  which  shall  commend  itself  as  just  to  the  discretion  of  the  ? 
court    Less  than  this  is  futile.    Giving  relief  in  one  rate  is  nothing. 
Take  the  whole  schedule  of  rates  which  is  imposed  on  Spokane.    Ow 
contention  is  that  they  wrest  an  unreasonable  amount  of  money  from 
Spokane.    We  want  a  tribunal  which  will  deiil  with  those  rates  as  a 
whole. 
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enttor  Doi^i^ivkr.   Now,  in  your  magazine  article  you  suggested,  I 

670,  that  there  ougbt  to  be  a  judicial  tribunal  to  dispose  of  such 

iters  as  that. 

Ir.  Adams.  I   think,  sir,  it  is  the  wisdom  of  the  United  States 

late  to  provide  that  tribunal. 

ienator  Dolx.ivi^r.    I  am  talking  about  the  wisdom  you  had  the 

dness  to  sug^^est  in  a  magazine  article. 

ii.  Adamb.  &  is  a  simple  matter  which  I  suggest    It  is  the  Senate 

the  United  States  -which  is  responsible  here. 

Senator  Doix.ivhir.   Well,  we  read  vour  writings  with  great  respect 

d  consideration,   and  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  you  seem  to 

sp&ir  of  any  other  tribunal  except  a  special  court  of  some  kind. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Prouty  that  there  should  be 

special  court  of  some  kind.    Whether  it  should  be  a  court  or  com- 

ission  is  perhaps  immaterial.    I  think  Mr.  Prouty  underestimated 

le  number  of  men  that  he  needed  in  the  court 

I  think  the  country  would  need  several  men  sitting  locally,  like 

idges  in  ec^uity ,  Tvho  could  give  summary  relief.    In  wese  cases  you 

ftni  need  immediate  process.    They  can  not  run  on  for  months  and 

mn  without  mining  the  sufferer,  as  the  Spokane  companies  have 

leen  mined,  whose  story  is  told  in  the  documents  annexed.    That  is 

nerely  my  judgment,  of  course.  ^  Whether  you  call  him  a  commis- 

doner  or  whether  you  call  him  a  judge  is  a  matter  which  tiie  United 

States  has  to  deal  with. 

Soiator  KsAK.  Does  that  complete  your  statement! 

lb.  Adams.  I  have  only  to  say  in  conclusion  that  this  is  a  (juestion 
irhich  we  conceive  goes  to  the  very  foundation  of  free  institutions. 
[f  you  are  not  going  to  protect  us,  but  practically  hand  us  over  to  the 
nilways  to  levy  what  taxation  they  please  on  us,  I  will  say  that  there 
is  no  condition  so  intolerable  as  taxation  by  irresponsible  persons. 
You  have  to  deal  with,  also,  the  question  of  watered  stock.  That  is  a 
pn^lem  which  comes  into  this  reasonable-rate  business.  In  Callo- 
way's case  there  was  water  to  the  extent  of  100  per  cent  of  stock. 

Now,  I  have  only  finally  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  question, 
in  our  judmnent,  is  one  in  which  we  are  asking  for  protection  as  a 
ri^t  If  Uie  railroads  are  prepared  to  take  the  Government  of  this 
country  and  run  it,  they  must  be  the  Government.  If  they  have  the 
power  of  uncontrolled  taxation,  they  had  better  take  it  absolutely, 
freely,  and  be  responsible.  ^  Make  the  railway  wholly  responsible  for 
every  act.  If  you  are  going  to  protect  the  weak,  then  give  us  an 
effective  statute.  If  not,  repeal  all  your  laws  and  make  the  roads 
reqmnsible  to  public  opinion  alone. 

Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

May  11, 1905. 
It  is  significant  that  Spokane,  the  natural  distributing  center  of  a 
territory  naving  a  population  of  300,000  people;  with  transportation 
fMnlities  unequalea  west  of  St  Paul,  the  Missouri  River,  and  Den- 
v«rj  with  a  population  of  its  own  of  nearly  75,000,  has  no  manufac- 
turing of  any  magnitude.  The  total  value  of  all  manufactured  prod- 
ucts will  not  exceed  $9,000,000  annually.  This  condition  can  not 
altogether  be  attributed  to  lack  of  population,  newness,  and  the 
q)eralative  spirit,  but  is  traceable  directly  to  discrimination  in  freight 
rates.    This  one  factor  has  done  and  is  still  doing  more  than  all 
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others  combined  to  retard  the  industrial  development  of  this  country 
That  this  is  true  I  but  cite  you  to  two  instances  occurring  here  at  thi 
present  time,  namely,  the  suspension  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Pipe  Com- 
pany's works  and  the  factory  of  the  Spokane  Paper  Box  Company 
both  of  which  were  compellea  to  go  out  of  business  because  of  freight 
rate  discrimination. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Pipe  Company  started  to  manufacture  wirec 
wooden  pipe  in  the  spring  of  1900.  The  company  owns  patents  oi 
the  machinery  it  uses  and  started  with  four  hands.  There  was  at  thai 
time  but  one  factory  of  this  kind  on  the  North  Pacific  coast,  located 
at  Seattle.  The  rate  on  manufactured  pipe  from  Seattle  to  Spokane 
was  46  cents  per  100  pounds  C.  L.  plus  tne  local  rate  from  Spokane  tc 
all  points  east.  This  rate  was  entirely  satisfactory  and  enabled  the 
Spokane  factory  within  a  little  over  three  years  after  begimrinj 
operations  to  increase  its  plant  to  60  hands,  with  an  investment  ol 
$50,000.  The  Seattle  factory,  backed  by  the  big  lumber  firms  on  the 
coast,  finding  a  serious  competitor  in  the  Spokane  field^  fi;ot  the  rail- 
roads to  put  manufactured  pipe  imder  the  lumber  classification,  thus 
reducing  the  rate  from  Seattle  to  Spokane  from  46  cents  to  20  centc 
per  100  pounds. 

The  Spokane  factory,  besides  paying  a  rate  of  50  cents  more  per 
100  pounds  for  their  wire  than  the  coast,  had,  of  course,  to  pay  20 
cents  per  100  pounds  for  their  raw  material — ^the  lumber — ^which 
came  from  the  coast.  Considering  the  further  fact  that  38^  per 
cent  of  the  lumber  was  lost  in  manufacture,  the  coast  manufacturers 
were  able  to  lay  down  the  manufactured  pipe  in  Spokane  about  60 
per  cent  cheaper  than  the  local  factory  could  manufacture  it.  This 
rate  went  into  effect  September  15,  1903,  and  was  not  discovered  by 
the  local  factory  imtil  two  months  later,  when  the  Spokane  factory 
came  in  competition  with  the  Seattle  factory  for  a  contract  for  wood 
pipe  at  Butte,  Mont  The  bid  of  the  Seattle  firm  was  less  than  the 
pipe  could  be  sold  for  at  Spokane,  and  Butte  is  384  miles  east  The 
Spokane  factory  after  learning  of  the  rate  situation  saw  at  once  that 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  a  short  time  when  it  would  be  forced  out  of 
business,  and  at  once  filed  a  vigorous  protest,  with  the  result  that  the 
railroads  put  back  the  rate  from  Seattle  to  Spokane  to  46  cents,  bnt 
establi^ed  a  maximum  rate  of  50  cents  for  Seattle  pipe,  whidL  of 
course,  shut  off  all  territory  east  of  Spokane  from  the  opokane  fac- 
tory. It  was  three  months  before  even  this  rate  adjustment  could  be 
effected,  which  would  have  been  sufficient  time  to  have  forced  any 
ordinary  institution  to  the  wall.  The  Spokane  factory,  however, 
having  ample  capital,  dimply  continued  the  factory  here  at  a  loss^ut 
at  once  purchased  a  site  and  rushed  machinery  for  a  factory  at  Bal- 
lard, a  suburb  of  Seattle.  The  factory  here,  which  had  been  increased 
to  50  hands,  was  reduced  to  1  machme  and  8  hands,  and  the  other 
machinery  removed  to  Ballard.  The  remnant  of  the  Spokane  fac- 
tory, after  struggling  along  for  the  past  eiffht  months,  has  been  oom- 
ejlled  to  shut  down,  and  the  entire  plant  is  oeing  removed  to  Ballard, 
efore  the  branch  factory  was  started  at  Ballard  the  local  concen 
was  shipping  nearly  two  carloads  of  pipe  daily,  besides  what  they 
manufactured  for  local  consumption,  and  were  giving  employment  to 
50  families. 

Prior  to  the  cut  in  rates  in  favor  of  the  coast  the  Spokane  fadoit 
had  as  territory  all  of  eastern  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  aDOi 
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:ed  above,  was  shipping  pipe  at  the  rate  of  two  carloads  per 
The  loss  of  the  factory  here  means  the  loss  of  50  families  and 
roU  of  about  $3,000  per  month.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  water 
tition  did  not  enter  into  this  rate  discrimination,  as  no  wood 
3  shipped  via  ocean  to  interior  points.  You  must  understand 
rhile  tne  railroads  under  the  protest  of  the  local  factory  put 
he  rate  to  46  cents  from  Seattle  to  Spokane,  refused  and  are 
fusing  to  adjust  the  rate  to  points  east  of  Spokane ;  hence  wood 
lanufactured  on  the  coast  takes  the  lumber  rate  in  all  territory 
'  Spokane,  thus  makinj?  it  impossible  for  a  Spokane  factory  to 
te  in  this  territory.  Considering  the  increased  cost  of  manu- 
B  at  Spokane  and  the  fact  that  there  is  not  sufficient  business 
ntain  a  factory  without  outside  territory,  the  Spokane  factory 
be  abandoned. 

Spokane  Paper  Box  Company  started  in  the  manufacturing 
ss  nere  three  years  ago.  It  employed  8  hands,  but  was  re- 
foroed  out  of  business  because  of  rate  discrimination  almost 
r  to  that  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Pipe  Company.  This  factory, 
^,  manufactured  candy  boxes  ana  small  druggist  goods.  Hie 
boxes  used  by  the  cracker  factories  and  cereiQ  factories,  which 
Lse  the  larg^  portion  of  the  local  trade,  are  ^pped  from 
1  factories  to  Spokane.  The  differential  on  strawtoard  and 
Kl-down  boxes  from  Indiana  common  points  to  Spokane  is  but 
ts  per  100  pounds,  and  when  you  consider  that  there  is  33^  per 
raste  in  manufactured  goods,  eastern  factories  are  enabled  to 
wn  the  manufactured  article  in  Spokane  cheaper  than  the  local 
ies  can  lay  down  the  strawboard.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is 
set  here  for  a  factory  that  would  employ  from  25  to  50  hands, 
is  no  paper-box  factory  between  St.  Paul  and  the  coast;  hence 
ne  on  account  of  railroad  facilities  should  be  the  best  manu- 
Lng  point  in  the  West. 

he  manufacture  of  sash  the  pine  and  cedar  lumber  of  eastern 
ngton  is  much  superior  to  the  coast  fir,  yet,  while  there  are  5 
es  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sash  in  Spokane,  they  manu- 
3  only  lor  local  trade,  and  there  are  two  concerns  in  the  city 
compete  with  the  local  factories  and  buy  their  sash  from  coast 
ies.  The  rate  on  window  glass  from  Pittsburg  to  Spokane  is 
per  100  pounds.  The  rate  to  Portland,  Seattle,  and  other 
points  is  90  cents,  thus  enabling  the  coast  manufacturers  to 
tt  the  finished  product  for  the  price  of  glass  to  the  Spokane 
acturer.  The  William  Musser  Lumber  and  Manufacturing 
my,  which  started  in  business  here  in  1902,  would  have  invested 
)  in  a  sadi  factory  and  employed  50  hands  if  it  would  have  been 
le  to  get  a  90-cent  rate  on  glass.  The  railroads  also  allow  the 
manufacturers  to  ship  sa^  in  mixed  carloads  with  lumber, 
takes  the  lumber  rate,  hence  enabling  them  to  lay  down  manu- 
wi  sash  in  Spokane  for  $1.10  freight  charges  against  $1.38^,  the 
larged  for  glass  to  Spokane  manufacturers.  Every  sash  fac- 
{ Spokane  would  be  forced  out  of  business  if  it  were  not  for  the 
local  market  demanding  special  sizes,  which  are  included  in  the 
r  miUwork  for  new  buildings.  The  wonderful  building 
y  of  Spokane  in  the  past  five  years  made  it  possible  for  the 
o  manufacture  sash.  As  it  is,  tiie  coast  manufacturers  supply 
al  market  for  nearly  all  sash  in  regular  sizes. 
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The  following  is  a  schedule  of  rates  on  articles  used  in  the  iron 
indistry: 


ArtldA. 


BteelplAt«.,.. -,._._„ 

8heetA ._ .„-....,,..,.,„ 

An  glee,  bdamfl  CchanneU,  bftri) 

Shifting , -  .7!. .._„,_„ 

Belta,  tintfi,  wKshsTB,  eto*H.*, -__*- 

ViiiiiigH^r  wbftolB... —,.„,,,„, 

Liuk  bolting. „,*„,** 

Pip  iron ,.^.^^ , 

Htnjng  tii*clitti*iy ..,,*„,*,,.,.. 

The  Abore  are  carload  ahipnittiitiL 

Belting  (L.  C.  L.J.„, „ 

Bar  iitm  (L.  C,  L.) -**,*• 


Plttaharg  dktrlct . 

.....do 

.— .do.„ 

do„._ 

.... ,do ..... . 

Chi'^Ago  district . .. 

.,,,  .do 

AlabAniB  ....-^„.„ 
N«w  YOTk 


Chicago* 

..:..do... 


P«r  ia>  potiodi. 


'tflP^Toeo«t 


fLSS 

1.W 
1» 

1.38 

1.18 

aiaoo 

&1S 

t.(ir 


LAI 
Ltt 


aPer  ton. 


As  an  example  of  how  the  lOO-mile  territory  is  being  maintained 
to  Spokane  in  the  iron  industry,  take  Wallace,  Idaho^  a  distance  of  102 
miles  and  almost  directly  east  from  Spokane:  Bar  iron,  Pittsburg  to 
Spokane,  carloads,  $1.23;  local,  Spokane  to  Wallace,  45  cents,  makmg 
a  total  of  $1.68  per  100  pounds  to  Wallace  if  handled  throug^h  Spo- 
kane. Bar  iron,  Pittsburg  to  Portland,  76  cents;  local,  PorUand  to 
Wallace,  82  cents;  total  rate  per  100  pounds,  $1.67,  if  shipped  to  Wal- 
lace via  Portland,  making  a  haul  of  850  miles  farther  than  if  shipped 
via  Spokane.  Thus  you  will  see  that  the  coast  to  a  point  just  2  milee 
outsiae  the  lOO-mile  limit  from  Spokane  has  a  rate  11  cents  b^i»r 
than  Spokane  on  this  commodity.  Again,  the  railroads  char^  a 
local  rate  of  45  cents  for  100  poun^  Spokane  to  Wallace,  102  miles, 
as  against  82  cents,  Portland  to  Wallace,  a  distance  of  452  miles. 
Agam,  mining  machinery  can  be  laid  down  in  Spokane  from  Chicago 
at  $1.40  per  100  pounds,  while  nearly  all  raw  material  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  mining  machinery  irom  the  Pittsburg  district  to 
Spokane  costs  from  $1.23  to  $1.33  per  100  pounds.  This  is  but  one 
01  the  numerous  instances  we  can  cite,  but  will  serve  for  the  purpose. 

Up  until  a  little  over  a  year  ago  the  freight  rate  on  pig  iron  from 
Alabama  to  Spokane  was  $21.90  per  ton,  or  $6.80  per  ton  more 
than  tiie  coast  rate  from  the  same  point.  The  only  way  local  manu- 
facturers were  able  to  force  a  reduction  of  the  rate  was  to  buy  the 
pig  iron  in  a  foreign  market,  have  it  shipped  as  ballast  to  Poitland 
and  thence  by  rail  to  Spokane.  By  this  arrangement  they  were  en- 
abled to  get  their  pig  iron  laid  down  in  Spokane  at  a  cost  of  $27.M 
per  ton,  against  $30.80  per  ton  if  shipped  from  Alabama.  The  rail- 
roads, seeing  that  a  reduction  would  nave  to  be  made  to  meet  die  so- 
called  "  water  competition,"  secretly  made  a  rate  of  $13  per  ton.  the 
coast  rate,  which  rate  was  later  published.  Now,  then,  the  rates  rran 
the  coast  to  Spokane,  known  as  the  '^  pull  back  rates,"  are  as  follows: 
First  class,  $1.48;  second  dass,  $1.33;  third  dass,  $1.02;  fourth  dags, 
82  cents.  These  are  the  rates  above  the  coast  rates  that  have  to  be 
paid  by  all  merchants  in  Spokane  who  ship  in  less  than  carload  lota 
The  filth  class,  or  carload  rates,  from  the  coast  to  Spokane,  range 
from  50  to  70  cents  per  100  pounds  and  enter  largely  into  the  makeap 
of  the  so-called  ^'  commodity  rates  "  for  Spokane--4hat  is,  the  coas 
rates  plus  the  fifth  dass  or  carload  rates  m>m  the  coast  to  SpdouM 
constitute  the  Spokane  commodity  rates. 
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The  conoession  recently  made  at  Chicago,  giving  to  Spokane  a 
distributing  territory  within  a  100-mile  radius,  has  helped  a  few  lines, 
but,  in  the  main,  business  men  say  that  it  is  of  no  considerable  benefit. 
Hoping  that  these  facts  may  be  of  service  to  you,  we  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

L.  G.  MoNSOs,  Secretary. 


Western  Pine  Shippers'  Association, 

Spokane^  Waah.^  December  SO^  1904. 
Mr.  W.  H.  AcuFP, 

Chairman  Legislative  Committee,  Spokane^  Wash, 

Dear  Sir:  As  you  are  about  to  proceed  to  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
behalf  of  the  members  of  our  association,  as  well  as  to  represent 
oth^  conmiercial  organizations,  for  the  puri)ose  of  securing  inter- 
state-oonmierce  legislation,  to  reflate  discriminations  against  locali- 
ties, we  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  discriminations  in 
the  way  of  unjust  freight  rates  against  the  ^^  inland  empire ''  and 
Spokane  territory. 

The  rate  on  lumber  from  Portland,  Oreg.,  to  Lewiston,  Idaho,  via 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  is  20  cents  and  involves  a  haul  of  687 
miles. 

The  rate  on  lumber  from  Lewiston,  Idaho,  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  via 
the  same  route  is  26  cents,  the  same  length  of  haul. 

The  rate  on  lumber  from  Portland,  Oreg.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  kin- 
dred territory  to  Spokane,  Wash.,  is  20  cents  via  the  Northern  lines. 

The  rate  on  lumber  from  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  kind^red  territory 
to  Portland,  Oreg.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  like  territory  is  26  cents  via 
the  Northern  lines. 

The  rate  on  lumber  from  Portland,  Oreg.,  via  the  Northern  Pacific, 
to  St  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Duluth,  Mimi.,  is  40  cents. 

The  rate  on  lumber  from  Spokane  and  kindred  territory,  to  the 
same  points,  is  40  cents,  although  the  haul  is  in  no  case  less  than  540 
miles  shorter  and  in  some  cases  626  miles,  via  the  same  line. 

The  rate  on  lumber  via  the  Great  Northern  from  Seattle  and  kin- 
dred territory  to  St  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Dulu^,  Minn.,  is  40 
cents. 

The  rate  on  lumber  from  Snokane  and  kindred  territory  via  the 
Great  Northern,  to  St  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Duluth  is  40  cents, 
although  the  haul  is  on  an  average  of  400  miles  shorter. 

Tlie  distance  from  Spokane  to  Lewiston,  Idaho,  is  147  miles,  and 
the  rate  on  lumber  is  13  cents. 

As  before  stated,  the  distance  from  Portland,  Oreg.,  to  Lewiston, 
Idaho,  is  687  miles,  and  the  rate  on  lumber  is  20  cents;  the  distance 
from  Spokane,  to  Lewiston,  Idaho,  over  the  same  road  (the  Northern 
PadficJ  is  147  miles  and  the  rate  is  18  cents.  Compare  basis  of 
diarges. 

The  greatest  distance  lumber  is  hauled  east  from  Portland,  Oreg., 
oo  a  20  cent  rate  is  not  less  than  687  miles. 

Hie  greatest  distance  lumber  is  hauled  east  over  the  Northeni 
Pacific  from  Spokane  on  a  21-cent  rate  is  385  miles  and  this  rate  ib 
made  by  various  combinations  which  do  not  include  all  articles 
manufactured  from  lumber  included  in  the  regular  classification. 
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neatest  distance  lumber  is  hauled  east  from  Seattle  via 
Northern  is  348  miles  on  a  20-cent  rate. 

neatest  distance  lumber  is  hauled  east  from  Spokane  via 
Northern  on  a  20-cent  rate  is  216  miles. 

neatest  distance  from  Spokane,  Wash.,  to  North  Dakot 
ites.  Using  the  mileage  basis  of  charges  used  from  Port] 
le  Northern  Pacific  (which  illustrates  what  lumber  car 
1  for) ,  our  rate  should  not  exceed  25  cents. 

rate  on  class  used  in  manufacturing  windows  and  glass  d 
l^imsey,  &d.,  to  coast  points  is  99  cents. 

rate  on  glass  used  for  the  same  purpose,  to  Spokane,  is  $ 
iie  same  point,  although  the  distance  is  irom  400  to  500  n 

se  are  a  few  of  the  flanant  discriminations;  there  are  n: 
)  but  trust  that  these  wiU  suffice  for  Illustrations.  We  are. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Western  Pine  Shippeks'  Associatio 
By  K  A.  Kelloqg,  Secretary. 
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Chicago  and  9L  ticmls 

HlBBoarl  Elver  poLntB.^,.....,.,^-.. 

pxjdn..™.. . 

OWo^.,.,.. , 

JlJng'.^,..^,^,^,, ,... 

.,,,,do ., .._— .,,.. 

do,.—,—. .,....„. 

r  „ , , ,.*-_-^ »^, 

do ^, 

!■«  <*a]l{!oeft^  otc ,--„ 

do ::::::::«.:::::::::::  ::: 

dtit  I;  and  d©Birae*. ,**-.«. *-,*** 

::::.do:::"::::":":::;::;:::;;:::::: 

ware.-.^ .■^--.„_-^„_.„-,-- 

rmot,..,.,*..,**,*— _.——,,*., 

do__-^ . , 

£.ffi 

K!«tlt  IftlDpft , ,. 

3.7X1 

!.:« 

l.«0 
£.% 

um 

Lssa 
laa 

l.4fi 

loo! 

1.T8 

S.41 

1         1.95 

OS,fl*0^,-  ....*  v...*.,,^« , 

,do ,—„...... ..,,,t,,,.—. 

Smw,  flonunoti 

Iflun..... ...... .............^ 

.,..,do , ._,.,_,.-..,.. 

urn 

do _-„_-„^„____- 

p  lunrdwATtt ^^,. __„,.„„,„,- 

.....do, ...-.>-«.  *,**..—*>* .,- 

.:,:, do  ,_._::::r-ir::" :":_::;::::::.. 

re -,,— 

mliron .„ ^ .._ 

.do... !..»... .  . 

r«i. „ „.I."!- 

:::::do ::::;:::::::::::::::;:::::::::;; 

iltln^v .  bAB_>  _«4d>,  ■  h...__  _v,4„  ____ 

kpBfl  —,„„„„  „..,-.,.„>....** 

,,,..do ..- ^..._, 

P..,.,.****- ,__,„^-,,. 

::!::do::::::::::™:::::::::::::;:::: 

bed  trljw... „„,„„. , 

do., 

ee  „,,,, ,_<»- ,* 

do 

lotelactrla  ...., ..„..*,. 

.*^..do,,_._.- .^... ,.,., 

rlMB 

•L.aL. 
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Ajtichiu 

From — 

BpokuM^ 

OOMt 

Lath  mowattt .«__„».».*.*. .»*-.^_ 

fa.  10 
Tw 

1.85 
LIO 
LW 
i.VL 

i:S 

1.19 
l.2» 

i.aoi 
e.oo 

LOG 
L95 

u.oa 

l.TH 

Las 

LW 
£.(B 
1.80 
3.77 
1.70 
Lfll 

8,  OS 
1,44 

Les 

£.10 
£Lfi5 
Si  BO 
&.9« 

LIO 

ncfoTf*  lyu^idliuv 

.,,^*dQ....._...... ..^... .    .         ..... 

t  00 

JTil^  Ajid  wlrv. , 

.€& 

BuTTtifbrrf  QftUa    *....        . 

-..- ^  do  , „ „ _.. . ».- .. *. .. ...« • . . >  . . .«..« 

.86 

::::.do:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::... 

iS 

MntVk  adj»d  **«* »....*.**.„,-,- 

S 

WUteWd..— _ 

_..,. do. , — 

;S 

P^p^F,  bni1r1fTi|f,  P^   .,,..,.,,,, .,.._r»x 

.7& 

New  York      .... 

:m 

T'RTTrin*  P'l'i^r      ^-j^-^.  i.j.i.^.ij.  xJ.^.,^ 

Cblcftgo „..„„„„. „,,,..,^,,,^ 

L€0 

LSO 

wT^jnn*  paper 

N«w  YorlC-.^,  ,^„_ ^ 

Lao 

PBnpi        J        .j«.x..  . J....... ...o ^. ...... 

Cb.iGa«o...„..^„ .-..-.„..-...* 

1  40 

Bobfior  boota  Mod  eibb^ , 

.r^-do!::::::::::::: :::::: :::::::::::. 

L% 

BQbbvdochixiff  *..„.,..„.,.... 

LM 

Bubb«rtir«e                

do  .....       .......           ....  . 

LIO 

Rabbar  txibimr .,,,....,„,. ,— 

do 

Lao 

See^la  „.„_,.  ^^..  ,„..*_.-....,  .„-...._, 

do 

L;d> 

Rfvio^  QiActxiuvfl 

^^ do  --.«..,-,,„,„.....,-., ^_ 

L40 

SMp,   S^illt                            .J.J               ,11        I      J                   .       L  T  r  J 

,7B 

BcuC&atcOBtlOGAiilBpeTpomLd) 

II "  "do  iriiiii«ri-i«ii«iii  ^«iii"ii 

LOO 
.fiO 

foioa*..— ...«    —......_—....„ 

::::,do :::::":::":::";:::":::_::: 

Lei 

«-*-#"«  *uV    ..................  «....«  .......... 

_,...do - 

lS 

QaAStOTflB, .-*.._.... ..,...--_..-_ _ 

SLDO 

Ctet^troii  itof'CA,  cooU&fft  eto  .,.„,..... 

LSS 

FmiucflA  *, ,,^^.,,. * ._.* 

.....do ^ .. ,. .......... 

L4U 

Tom  £;hildrea*A ,— _„,^.^-, 

L3& 

do 

Lfi'J 

Tnm^  ftu^  »ftli^** ., .... 

do 

«:su 

Twlnci,  tor  haiTeHterH.^^,.,,...,...,.,..* 

do 

.«0 

W«c«ui 

do 

LS& 

''tw and  wir? pjodsp. ,-- ...^...^.x.x 

do 

l.BO 

Wisdow-cttrtatE  poles  ._.., ^,_^ 

.do ;. , , 

.IN) 

Viriittif  machlimi , . ,  .„ ,.  ^ . .  ^ 

L40 

Do 

New  Yort  .,,»*__ , 

1.40 

B«frli«rvtora. , .. 

CbitJa«o ...... .„.,...., 

do _ 

L8K 

aoa 

Office  of  Spokane  Jobbers'  Association, 

Spokane^  Wash.^  May  16^  1906. 
Hon.  S.  B.  Elkins, 

Chairman  Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Committee. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  herewith  transmit  to  you  several  schedules  furnished 
to  me  by  some  of  our  members,  showing  the  difference  in  rates  from 
eastern  points  to  Spokane  and  coast  points. 

You  will  note  that  in  all  cases  the  Spokane  rate  is  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  coast  rate — this  despite  the  fact  that  the  haul  is  about  400 
miles  shorter.  L.  C.  L.  rates  to  Spokane  are  made  up  by  using  the 
tariff  rate  to  coast  points,  plus  local  rate  back.  For  instance,  rate  to 
coast  on  cotton  piece  goods,  New  York  to  Portland,  is  $1.50  per 
hundredweight;  Spokane  rate  is  $1.50  plus  $1.48,  or  $2.98  per  hun- 
dredweight. 

I  also  transmit  with  these  schedules  copies  of  letters  received  by 
me  from  the  parties  who  make  up  the  schedules,  showing  argument 
advanced  by  them.  Spokane  shippers  recognize,  to  a  certain  extent, 
water  competition  as  a  determining  factor,  but  contend  that  exist- 
ing^ rates  are  unjustly  discriminative. 

Trusting  that  the  mdosed  schedules  may  be  of  assistance  to  your 
committee,  we  are. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Spokane  Jobbers'  Association, 
By  J.  M.  CoMSTOCK,  President. 
J.  B.  Campbell,  Secretary. 
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GiiimTH  Heating  and  Plumbing  Supply  Company, 

Spokane^  Wash.,  May  W,  1905. 

00MPARI80N  OF  RATES  BETWEEN   PORTLAND  AND  8P0KANB. 

For  oomparison  we  show  below  the  commodity  rates  on  Yarious 
artides  in  our  line  to  both  Spokane  and  Portland,  showing  the  differ- 
ence on  carload  rates  between  the  two  cities : 


Article. 

Owload  oommodltf 

rate  to- 

Portland.  Spokane. 

BMlhenwmre 

1.40 
L40 

1.86 
.65 
.66 

L75 

tl.l8 

TBoksaiid  aeatfi 

2.18 

Lttrmtoiim  .     x  ..    .x    x  *x  --.       ..    xx 

2.18 

Bath  tabs,  cast  iron 

2.22 

™^      un.v« 

l.TO 

BftngD boiliyrs x  ..      .     . 

2.10 

Wixraght-lpon  pii>e 

1.11 

CteMronplpe 

i.ra 

BrMigooa«'(L.O.L.) 

&08 

Tours,  respectfully, 

Griffith  Heating  and  Plumbing  Supply  Co. 
J.  IL  Griffith. 


Spokane,  Wash.,  May  tSy  1905. 
J.  B.  Campbell, 

Secretary  Spokane  Johbers*  Association^  Spokane^  Wash. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  herewith  inclose  copies  of  a  table  showing  the  com- 
parative freight  rates  upon  dry  goods  to  Spokane  from  eastern 
points,  and  from  the  coast  to  Spokane  in  car  lots  and  less  than  car 
lot  rates. 

You  will  note  in  most  cases  the  Spokane  rate  is  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  coast  rate — ^this  despite  the  fact  that  the  haul  is  some  350  miles 
shorter.    We  recognize  water  competition  as  a  c'  ^termining  factor, 
but  contend  that  existing  rates  are  unjustiy  discriminative. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Spokane  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Per  J.  M.  Comstock. 
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Tahir  shfiicini;  comparative  freight  rates  from  eastern  points  on  dry  goods  to 
Spokane  and  coast  points  in  carload  and  less  than  carload  lots. 


ConiLiiiodJty. 


Oftrloftd 

rmtetci 

tbeooASt 


rmteto 
Spokane 


f aTt>r  of 


Lew 
to  coast. 


thu 
Bpoiouiio. 


trnwaroi 


OdOob  piece  ^oods 

Oettoa  dack.  at^nm^  drilK  &nd  sheet- 

oSEnciotbini"'" 


Otittaa.  Tftf-ti  cftrpet  wmrp. 
TUtkofiiclotli .. 


raUeiv  vnd  flxtnra , 


iiCiasLd  tMWgtn^,  smuky ,  hemp,  or  Jnte 
Tntika  mnOTt^aiim.  ^^^., ^.^^^ 


LCO 

LflO 
1.00 

tou 

1.00 
1.10 
l.fiO 

XL  20 


IfB 
l.TS 

LIS 


I0.8K 
.8& 

.85 
.66 

.as 


i.a 

ISO 
l.AO 
l.!S0 
1.50 
1.50 

a.  50 

l.£6 
8.00 


ft.  88 
a66 

SwOe 


LIS 

1.41 
1.89 

1.98 
1.46 

i.a 

1*40 
X48 


Nan. — All  of  aboTe  rates  are  blanket  rates  or  "Postage-stamp  rates,**  that  Is  tbsy 
uf  the  same  whether  shipments  originate  on  Atlantic  seaboard  or  Chicago  and  common 


The  a.  a.  Ejkaft  Compakt, 
Spokane^  Wash,,  May  IS,  1906. 
J.  B.  Campbell, 

Secretary  Jobbers  Association,  City. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  reference  to  freight  rates  our  and  kindred  lines  are 
DO  better  off  than  others  in  the  city  as  the  rates  from  East  here  are 
made,  as  you  know,  by  adding  the  local  rate  from  coast  here  to  rate 
from  East  to  coast,  and  below  we  give  you  a  few  items  which  are  self- 
explanatory,  showing  in  some  instances  rate  into  Spokane  is  almost 
double  the  rate  to  coast  from  same  points,  all  less  than  carload  rates 
except  where  mentioned. 


ToooasI 
tsrmi- 


Eons  blankets  and  plnsh  lap  robes. 
HonsDroshes  ....... — . — ......... 

Sw«at  pads  in  carloads  of  20  M  ..... 

Wooden  hames 

Oopper  rlTSts .......  ................. 

Lwtber,  harness  and  skirting 

Leather,  other  kinds 

fiaddletreM 

Stddlery  hardware 

Bkmemsoap 


On  saddlery  hardware  we  have  a  carload  rate  with  a  minimum  of 
24,000  pounds  of  $2.85  per  hundredweight,  applicable  only  as  far 
east  as  Cleveland,  whilst  coast  cities  can  ship  lots  of  100  pounds 
only  for  $1.75  per  hundredweight  and  applicable  to  any  point  as  far 
east  as  Atlantic  coast. 

Again,  rate  on  harness  leather  from  San  Francisco,  Cal.  (where 
bulk  of  harness  leather  is  obtained),  to  New  York  and  intermediate 
points  is  $1.15  per  hundredweight,  whilst  we  pay  to  Spokane  $1.80 
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per  hundredweight,  a  difference  in  haul  of  thousands  of  miles.  Rate 
on  other  leathers  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  and  intermediate 
points  is  $1.50,  to  Spokane  $1.78. 

To  sum  up  you  might  say  the  rates  to  Spokane  in  our  and  kindred 
lines  are.  not  less  than  from  60  per  cent  to  over  double  the  rates  tc 
coast. 

We  trust  the  above  figures  will  be  of  benefit  to  you  in  presenting 
the  Spokane  case. 
Yours,  tnily. 

The  a.  A.  Krait  Co. 
A*  A*  Eu 


Boothb-McClintock  Company, 

Spokane^  Wash.^  May  16^  1905. 
J.  B.  CamfbelIm 

Secretary  Spokane  Jobbers^  Association^  Spokane^  Wash. 

Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  you  will  find  a  list  of  a  number  of  articles  in 
the  grocery  line,  whidi  we  handle,  on  which  we  are  greatly  discrimi- 
nate against 

In  explanation  of  the  inclosed  rates  from  the  different  points  tc 
the  coast  and  to  Spokane  will  say  that  the  letters  L.  C.  stand  foi 
carload,  L.  C.  L.  for  less  than  carload,  and  the  difference  is  the  dis- 
crimination or  higher  rate  that  Spokane  pays  on  the  articles  fron 
the  East  over  what  the  coast  pays,  and  tne  goods  to  the  coast  an 
hauled  from  300  to  350  miles  farther  than  if  left  at  Spokane  anc 
often  are  hauled  through  Spokane.  The  letters  P.  S.  R.  mear 
postege-stamp  rate,  or  a  rate  that  is  good  from  all  points  to  the 
coast  or  to  Spokane,  as  it  may  be  used.  On  east-bound  freight  the 
difference  is  the  amount  that  the  East  pays  higher  than  Spokane 
To  reach  Spokane  goods  are  hauled  about  350  miles,  against  any- 
where from  1,500  to  3,000  miles,  for  the  difference  in  the  two  rates. 
On  salt  fish  shipped  in  barrels  from  the  coast  to  Spokane  the  rate 
is  75  cents  per  hundredweight,  and  shipping  to  St  Paul,  Chicago, 
or  any  other  point  in  the  East  the  rate  is  the  same.  You  will  note 
that  while  Spokane  is  only  about  350  miles  from  the  coast,  it  takes 
the  same  rate  on  salt  fish  as  any  point  east  of  here  regardless  oi 
distance. 

In  the  last  few  days  the  railroads  have  announced  their  intentioD 
of  getting  out  a  new  list,  which  takes  all  of  our  conmiodities  from 
us  from  the  East  and  advances  our  rate  on  canned  fish  from  the 
coast  from  55  to  65  cents  per  hundredweight,  on  bluestone  froEQ 
40  to  65  cents.  These  advances  are  to  take  effect  the  1st  of  June 
All  of  our  commodity  rates  have  been  taken  from  us^  or  at  least  will 
be  on  that  date,  whicn  practically  puts  us  out  of  business  on  westen 
goods,  and  as  they  compromise  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  our  busi 
ness  it  is  quite  a  hardship  on  us. 
Yours,  truly, 

BoOTHB-McCl/INTOCK    Co,, 

Per  L.  F,  Boothe,  President. 
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ArildlaiL 

Norfolk, 
V».,Jo 

OOMt. 

Norfolk, 
Spoksne. 

Diifereiios 

ordisorim- 

Inatioii 

SgSiMl 

Bpokaasu 

PWIBli  .......••.•••..•. 



....^ 0.  L.. 

IL80 

ILOO 

90.88 

i                                           Artiolaa. 

i 

N.  Y^\o 

OOMt. 

Y.^ftpi- 
ksBe. 

instion 
sgsinst 
Qpokuw. 

Qmnd  com 

aL.- 

^tS 

91.48 
X48 

|0.» 

Mixed  canDfid  goods 

do.... 

Artioles. 

N«wYork 

tOOOMt. 

New  York 
toSpo- 
ksne. 

Difference 

ordiflcrim- 

instion 

sgsinst 

Spoksne. 

0«btizi 

J     Dried  cnrrantB 

i  SSS::::::::::::::::::: 

!    QwMmt 

OooQuint 

;;:::::::::::::::::::: 

L.O.L.. 

:::::::::::::Si^:: 

do.... 

:::::::::±.§:i;:: 

L25 
1.86 
•LOO 
L60 
L85 

18.28 
•LT4 

IIS 

8.06 

.78 
.78 

i:S 

.78 

i. 
1 

Articles. 

lows 

points  to 

oosst. 

lows 
points  to 
dpoksne. 

Difference 

ordiserim- 

instion 

sgsinst 

Spoksne. 

i    OBmedoom 

O.L.. 

10.90 

11.80 

90.40 

▲rtidlM. 

Dnlnthto 
oosst. 

Dnlnthto 
Spoksne. 

Difference 

ordiacrim- 

instion 

sgsinst 

Mt 

CLT... 

10.00 

10.86 

90.86 

EAST-BOUND  FREIGHT. 


Articlfls. 


Oosst  to  sU 
points  esst 
ofMiaaonri 
River. 


Oosst 
points  to 
dpoksne. 


Dlffei^ 


8rit  or  plekled  fish.  In  kits  or  bsrrels. 

Dried  fndt,  in  boxes 

8«fsr,  in  AKsks  or  boxes 


. 0.  L. 

do... 

do... 

do... 


90.76 

.76 

LOO 


.76 
.76 
.66 


90.80 


•p.&a 
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following  are  some  of  the  rates  that  the  Spokane  mercha 
Lying  for  the  necessaries  of  life  and  comparison  with  what 
ind  other  points  pay  for  the  same  articles: 


▲rticleik 

8t.Pftiilto 

OOMt. 

St.  Paul  to 
Spokane. 

DUTer 

or  disc 

inati 

agali 

filjoki 

SS^.v.vrr™ir.v.3.\\v.\\\\\v-"i.\\\\\vrrr.v.".".'."do..ii 

10.80 

K.20 

S.20 

1.76 

1.25 

11.26 
1.80 
8.00 
8.00 
L9A 

Artioleik 

Chicago  to 
ooast. 

Chicago  to 
Spokane. 

Differ 

or  disc 

inati 

agai] 

Spoki 

L.O.L.. 

idchoooUto C.L.. 

Tl» 

.90 
L65 

•  .76 
•1.00 
•1.00 

•  .76 

•  .76 

18.00 
£.08 
L88 
8.90 
•1.28 
•  1.51 
1.40 
1.19 
L80 

: 

1....... - do.... 

-.::™..::......i.. .....do:::: 

do 

igs...... do.... 

Bi ., do.... 

do 

ArtioleB. 

Philadel. 
phiato 
coast. 

Philadel- 

phiato 

Spokane. 

Differ 
or  disc 

inati 
agaii 
Spoki 

Uh O.L.. 

$!.» 

n.Ti 

! 

Artiotoik 

drlato 
coast. 

Alexan- 
dria to 
Spokane. 

Differ 

ordipc 

inati 

agaii 

Spoki 

100  ....a......  ......*•.•■•....  ........ ..........  ....V*  XJ.. 

9L40 

$2.08 

J 

Articlfla. 

St  Louis 
to  coast 

StLOQlB 

toSpo. 
kane. 

Differ 

orditic 

inati 

agaii 

Spoki 

wmr© O.L.. 

11.85 

91.84 

1 

Artlcks. 

1  New  Or- 

l6aIlB,LAk« 

■OQri  RlT«r 
podntBto 

lean  a.  Lake 

aDfJM&^ 

BcrariRlTer 

poi!it«ta 

Spokaiw. 

DlffeP 

oriiisc 

Inati 

ag»tr 

Spoka 

«-.„„.„.,aL.. 

-IB 

Ii.oa 

\ 

•P.8.B. 
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Oomptniive  freight  rates  from  eastern  points  on  hardware  to  Spokane  and 
coast  points,  in  carload  an*l  less  than  carload  lots. 


Oommodity. 


AfrienltanU  hand  implementa— 
forks,  hoes,  and  shovels 

Aim,  pieka,  and  mattocks 

BMh  tabe,  cast  iron 

CbtbeM  wrin^rs 

Isrtbenware,  plomben* , 

Frtesera,  ic»?  cream , 

Bsadka.  wooden-  ax,  pick,  sledge 

Bsafenk  \suro  door 

Irm  angle  beamsand  channels 

bta^bar,  band,  and  hook 

Inmbolta.  nnt.^*.  and  wanhers 

Iran  battn  and  hinges 

Imndudn 

IroBcleviBee 

Iran  pipe,  wrought 

Iron  pipe,  connections  and  fittings  .... 

Inmiheets 

Utttemii 

KnOiand  spikes 

X^k  horse 

Blunped  ware— agate,  enameled; 
grtniteiron  ware 

TV  kii,iron 

Tin  plate 

WtftiO  mat*' rial,  felloea,  axles,  bol- 
itsrs 

Wira(£ance*,  barbt^d 


Oarload 
rate  to 

Oarload 

rate  to 

Spokane. 

Differen- 
tial in 

Ikvorof 

the 

coast. 

Less 

than  car- 

than car- 

Diff^ren- 
tialin 

the 
coast 

load  to 
coast. 

load  to 
Spokane. 

faror  of 
coast 

fl.25 

$1.76 

9a6i 

11.76 

12.76 

11.00 

1.26 

1.91 

.66 

1.76 

ao8 

T88 

1.4() 

2.28 

.88 

2.00 

a48 

1.48 

1.16 

1.98 

.78 

1.76 

8.(JB 

1.83 

1.40 

2.18 

.78 

2.(j0 

ass 

1.88 

1.40 

2.26 

.86 

1.75 

a  23 

1.48 

1.3» 

1.T3 

.48 

1.76 

2.67 

.& 

1.10 

1.64 

.64 

1.80 

8.66 

.96 

.76 

1.23 

.48 

1.26 

2.07 

.82 

.76 

1.28 

.48 

1.26 

8.07 

.82 

.m 

1.28 

.48 

1.20 

2.(12 

.82 

.80 

1.84 

.64 

1.16 

2.10 

.96 

.86 

1.33 

.48 

1.86 

2.17 

.82 

.80 

1.2S 

.48 

1.15 

1.97 

.82 

.66 

LUK6 

.43-> 

1.2!6 

2.07 

.82 

1.00 

1.43 

.48 

1.60 

2.32 

.88 

.90 

1.18 

.28 

1.25 

ao7 

.88 

1.10 

1.96 

.86 

1.60 

a  08 

L48 

.n 

1.22 

.46 

1.25 

2.07 

.82 

.86 

1.89 

.64 

L36 

2.80 

.96 

1.10 

L80 

.70 

1.60 

8.96 

1.88 

.90 

1.44 

.64 

L40 

8.86 

.96 

.6(U 

L142 

.48 

1.00 

1.88 

.88 

.90 

L8B 

.48 

1.40 

a88 

.88 

.77 

1.26 

.48 

1.26 

8.0f7 

.88 

Note. — rien^e  note  the  carload  rate  to  Spokane  is  greater  in  many  instances 
than  the  less  than  carload  rate  to  the  coast 

HoLLEY,  Mason,  Marks  &  Co. 
PerM. 


Spokane,  Wash.,  May  15 ^  1905. 
The  following  gives  you  some  of  the  rates  the  Spokane  merchants 
are  paying  for  the  necessaries  of  life  and  comparison  with  what  the 
coast  and  other  points  pay  for  the  same  articles: 


Articles. 

8t  Paul  to 
coa«t. 

St  Paul  to 
Spokane. 

Difference  or 
discrimina- 
tion against 
Spukane. 

CiBMdcorn 

Mrkli-dftah 

Ctrnlx  

CiK<^.;«ie 

8|Mr«i 

C.L.. 

C.L.. 

L.C.L.. 

L.C.L.. 

L.C.L.. 

10.90 
1.20 
2.20 
1.76 
1.25 

•1.26 
1.60 

a2.60 
2.60 
1.94 

•0.85 
.80 
.40 
.86 
.69 

• 

Difference  or 

Articlen. 

Chicago  to 

Chicago  to 

discrimina- 

coast. 

Spokane. 

tion  against 

Spokane. 

Ouidy 

L.C.L.. 

•2.10 

•3.00 

•0.80 

Oocoa  and  cli  -.olali-  . 

C.L.. 

1.26 

2.  US 

.78 

Ooffe* 

C.L.. 

.90 

1.38 

.48 

Orackea 

C.L.. 

1.65 

2.20 

.55 

rtc\i« .' 

C.L.. 

b.76 

61.28 

.48 

r  I.  - 

M.OO 

61.00 

6.76 

*•- 

M.51 
1.40 
1.19 
1.20 

.51 

Plip«r  b«|r«                         -  -  -  .                                           < '  L . . 

.40 

a 

C  L 

.44 

fififtp ...'.'....... 

C.L.. 

.45 

aC.  L. 
8.  Doc.  'iM3, 59-1— vol  4- 
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Aniotes. 

FhtlidelpblA 

tOOOMl 

PhlUdelphIa 
to  SpokjLtit 

IM(fefec 

dii^tTjii 

tJODutti 

gpoki 

flflh  ,„„ „,-.-~ -, ..C-L.. 

ti.ao 

an 

Artldw. 

AJL-Aimdiia 

Aloxdiidrl*  i 
to  ^i^k&iM.  1 

Dlffer«E 
dJM  fin 

U« ,„. CL., 

ii.tt 

um 

Articles 

St.  LouU  to 
coast. 

Bt.  Looli  to 

Spokuio. 

rti'M  Tiro 
tlon  Agi 

e[wki 

iw«ri0. ,♦.,,.,,,—,.„,„., _„,.,...,,*..,_-C.  L.. 

ii.sfi 

tLM 

Artloioiu 

UkeCharle*. 
Allsisdppt 
annSAlvDiul 
River  point! 

tOOOMt. 

KewOrle&us, 

UkeChiLtles. 

MiAl»dppt 
uiilMiHjaff 
Blirer  potnts 

toSpoUtie. 

dl^cHnJ 
gpaki 

• , ....„.,. ,--. C.  L.. 

»:?! 

ii.os 

Artl^lu. 

Norfolk.  Vft., 

Norfolk.  Vt. 
toBpok&ne. 

1 - C.  L., 

11.W 

•10» 

ArU^ICM. 

Borne,  U.  v., 

tO<!OUt, 

Rome,  N.  Y., 
toBpokfUie. 

D1ffe»i 
i!i«TiB 

SpolEii 

com  .»*«..«.................................*H,C»Lr. . 

jmnoed  ifMOth...-.* , i^.  L— 

LOO 

Aitr^iiA. 

NewVorkio 

New  York  to 

SpokAtift. 

di«mi 

tiani« 

Etxikj 

- L.C.L.. 

nrmotD  .,„„»„.,,,„,_„ , C,  L. . 

El.*-.. *...... .,...,aL.. 

.„» , .......,„,aL.. 

,».».- CT,L., 

lit.. -*.>....... .„,. UC,  I*.. 

tl.76 
■  1.00 

13.23 
2.09 
^03 

iit„.„ „ .C.L.. 

ArUt:LuL 

Iow»  polntB 
tocout. 

low*  polntn 

toUpolume. 

tiitn  ag 
SptilCi 

CMfn-.,,,,, , , *.^.^^*4,„.X.  Lk 

mso 

•1*» 

ArtJcIf!!. 

DQirnh  to 
cowl. 

Duluth  ta 
Spokane. 

dtiH-rin 

tlonag 

8H>ki 

..,.,.„,.„,,,*,*..,..,...,„.. C.L. 

to.«o 

mso 

1 

aP.&B. 
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ilrticles. 

Coast  points 
to  sll  points 
east  of  Mis- 
souri BiTer. 

Coast  points 
to  Spokane. 

Differc  Dce. 

medibh C.L.. 

tor  pickled  flsh  In  kitsor  bnrrels C.L.. 

ied  froit  in  boxes C.  L.. 

|ar  in  Meks  or  boxes C.  L.. 

1.00 
.76 

.76 
.66 

10.20 

.'26 

.10 

L.  F.  BOOTHE, 

Wholesale  Chroceri  Association. 

TATEMEHT  OF  IQt.  DON  H.  BACON,  PEESIDENT  OF  THE  TEV- 
lESSEE  COAL  AND  lEON  AND  EAILEOAD  COMPANY,  OF  BIE- 
lONGHAM,  ALA. 

Senator  Kean.  Mr.  Bacon,  in  connection  with  the  terminal 
oqimy  and  lack  of  rates,  and  so  forth,  can  you  make  some  state- 
iient  m  regard  to  those  specifications? 


hat  formerly  belonged  to  the  Tennessee  Company,  but  that  were 
old  by  the  Tenne^ssee  Company  in  the  year  1889. 

We  handle  with  our  own  locomotives  over  some  tracks  that  we 
wn  and  over  tracks  tliat  are  owned  by  the  Birmingham  Southern, 
luch  of  the  freight  that  we  receive  and  that  we  ship,  but  in  no  place 
o  we  get  any  pay  or  are  we  allowed  anything  for  the  movements 
liat  we  make.  The  coal  that  we  mine,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
ron  ore,  is  delivered  at  our  furnaces  or  mills  either  by  the  Birming- 
am  Southern  or  by  the  Louisville,  the  Southern  Railway,  the  Ala- 
>ama  Great  Southern,  or  the  Central  Railroad  of  Greor^a.  And 
he  shipments  we  make  go  over  those  roads  and  over  the  Illinois 
Central,  and  in  all  cases  the  freight  is  received  by  us  or  shipped  by 
LS  without  any  payment  to  our  companv. 

Senator  Kean.   What  is  the  extent  or  your  traflBc? 

Mr.  Bacon.  We  may  own  at  the  furnaces  in  Tennessee  and  at  our 
lumaces  and  mills  in  Alabama  less  than  10  miles  of  track.  Probably 
lot  to  exceed  10  miles  of  track. 

Senator  Kean.  As  I  understand,  these  are  short  pieces  of  track  in 
lifferent  places,  that  connect  with  the  main  line  of  railways,  for 
irhich  vou  get  no  charge  or  allowance  whatever. 

Mr.  fexcxiN.  Yes;  nothing  whatever. 

Senator  Kean.  And  no  allowance  for  switching  charge? 

Mr.  Bacx)n.  None. 

Senator  Kean.  Is  there  any  further  statement  that  you  desire  to 
make  in  regard  to  railway  rates  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is. 

Senator  Kean.  The  railroad  rates  in  your  part  of  the  world  are 
generally  reasonable? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  had  a  comparison  made  two  years  ago.  The  rates  on 
tile  northern  railroads,  on  products  of  the  same  character  that  we 
manufactured,  in  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and  Indiana,  the  rates  that 
ire  pav  to  the  Ix)uisville  and  Nashville,  the  Central  Railway  of 
Georgia,  the  Southern  Alabama,  the  Great  Southern,  which  are  tljp 
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raili'oads  that  we  ship  over^  were  compared  in  many  cases,  and  m 
found  that  the  rates  we  paid  were  slightly  higher  than  those  paic 
by  our  competitors,  but  I  consider  the  rate  we  pay  as  eminently  fair 

Senator  Kean.  You  know  of  no  discrimination? 

Mr.  Baoon.  No  ;  I  do  not 

Senator  Kean.  Or  rebates? 

Mr.  Baoon.  Not  a  cent. 

Senator  Kean.  Now,  you  have  had  at  times  your  rates  reduced 
have  you  not? 

Mr.  Baoon.  Yes;  our  rates  have  been  reduced,  and  they  have  ala 
been  advanced. 

Senator  Kean.  In  other  words,  when  your  business  was  depreaaec 
your  rates  were  reduced  in  order  that  you  might  go  on  and  keep  yom 
mills  open? 

Mr.  Baoon.  When  the  price  of  pig  iron  was  very  low — and  of  thai 
commodity  we  shipoed  more  than  any  other — the  rates  were  reduced 
as  far  north  as  the  Ohio  River,  that  being  as  far  as  the  road  enteri^f 
our  works  reached.  When  the  market  for  pig  iron  advanced,  somt 
time  thereafter,  the  railroad  rates  were  advanced. 

Senator  Kean.  You  have  no  special  objection  to  that?  You  an 
willing  to  share  vour  profit  with  the  railroad  companv  ? 

Mr.  Baoon.  We  were  content  when  they  made  the  advance  and^ 
pleased  when  they  made  the  reduction. 

Senator  Kean.  What  is  the  price  of  pig  iron  now  ? 

Mr.  Bacx)n.  At  Birmingham,  about  $13  and  $13.50  now  for  No.  5 
foundry. 

Senator  Kean.  And  it  has  been  down  to  about 

Mr.  Bacx)n.  Nine. 

Senator  Kean.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  el5?e,  Mr.  Bacon.  If  you 
think  of  anything  you  want  to  say  to  us,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  Imh. 
you. 

Mr.  Baoon.  I  do  not  think  of  anything. 

Senator  Kean.  You  prefer  to  have  the  rates  fixed  by  the  railroadE 
in  the  first  instance,  or  do  vou  prefer  to  have  the  Conmiission  or  soiBl 
other  body  make  the  rates? 

Mr.  Bacx)n.  I  think  it  is  fair  for  the  railroads  to  make  their  rat* 

Senator  Kean.  And  you  would  think  that  the  existing  condition  of 
affairs  is  better  than  to  try  an  experiment? 

Mr.  Bacon.  Yes. 

(Thereupon  the  regular  session  of  the  committee  adjourned  until 
11  o'clock  a.  m.) 

STATEMSVT  OF  HON.  J.  H.  EICHAED,  DISTRICT  JUDOB  OF  ID 
ELEYENTH  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT  OF  IOWA. 

The  Chairman.  I  present  herewith  a  letter  from  Hon.  J.  H.  Rick- 
ard,  district  judge  of  the  eleventh  judicial  district  of  Iowa,  as  follows*.. 

OPINION  OF  HON.  J.  H.  BIOHABD,  DISTBICT  JT7BOB,  BUfiVJUft 
JTJDICIAIi  DISTRICT,  IOWA. 

Judge's  Chambers,  ELB^'ENTH  Judicial  District, 

Webster  Cmr,  Iowa,  May  16, 1906.  . 
Hon.  Stephen  B.  Elkins,  Washinyton^  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  response  to  the  permission  extended  me  by  your  III* 
ter  of  recent  date  I  am  sending  you,  under  separate  wrapper,  by  1^ 

_    :  J 
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rs  mail  the  brief  referred  to.  I  think  T  understand  your  position 
regard  to  the  rate  question  from  statements  purporting  to  have 
n  made  by  you  appearing  in  the  daily  press  and  from  your  pre- 
iis  work  upon  such  subjects.  As  I  understand  the  matter,  you 
ibt  the  economic  riffhtness  of  conferring  rate-making  power  upon 
ommission.  We  of  the  West  do  not  agree  with  that  position.  I 
not,  however,  discuss  the  economic  phases  of  the  question  in  the 
it  sent. 

"he  proposals  of  the  Commission  are  made  the  basis  of  the  brief, 
inquiry  being  as  to  whether  or  not  such  proposals  can  be  em- 
ied  in  a  law,  and  if  not,  then  what  the  nearest  approach  thereto. 
»nsidering  those  matters,  as  you  know,  it  is  necessary  to  cover  a 
e  field.     That  has  been  done. 

have  not  followed  the  ordinary  method  of  a  brief,  but  have  dis- 
ed  somewhat  the  principles  underlying  the  conclusions  reached, 
e  an  application  of  such  conclusions  to  the  various  bills  pro- 
d,  and,  riirther,  support  the  conclusions  reached  by  a  full  cita- 
of  authorities. 

s  to  the   bills,  with  the  exception  of  the  Esch-Townsend  bill, 
;h  I  have  not  specially  examined,  I  find  them  all  doing  violence 
irtain  fundamental  principles  of  law.     The  outline  at  the  begin- 
;  will  give,  in  a  general  way,  the  main  points  in  the  brief, 
banking  you  for  the  courtesy  extended,  permit  me  to  remain. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

J.  H.  Richard. 

T?ie  Constitution  and  rate  making. 

he  purpose  and  intent  of  this  paper  is  comprehended  withm  the 
ts  indicated  by  the  subject.  Legal  considerations  only  will  then 
:reated,  and  no  attention  will  be  paid  to  matters  of  purely  eco- 
lic  concern.  Thus  confined,  the  discussion  will  relate  to  th^  legal 
&ct  of  current  proposals  for  conferring  rate-making  power  upon 
Interstate  Conimerce  Commission,  and  the  inquiry  will  take  this 
tn:  Conceding  the  economic  riffhtness  of  such  proposals,  then  how, 
it  all,  may  they  be  so  embodied  in  a  law  as  that  such  law  will  not 
ft  whole  or  in  any  of  its  separate  and  vital  parts  run  counter  to 
istitutional  provisions? 

rhe  scope  and  direction  of  the  inquiry  will  further  appear  by  the 
line  which  follows,  and  the  summary  at  the  end  is  intended  as 
)road  and  general  application  of  the  conclusions  reached  to  the 
m  and  contents  of  a  bill,  thus  being  intended  only  as  a  sort  of 
•ther  statement  in  concrete  form  of  such  conclusions. 

OUTLINE. 

[.  The  two  forms  of  government.  Federal,  or  National,  and  State, 
J  general  authority  of  each  over  commerce  pointed  out,  and  the 
lifting  division  of  railway  control  into  (a)  National  controls  and 
)  State  controls,  with  the  limits  of  each  and  the  relation  of  one  to 
J  other  somewhat  generally  indicated  so  far  as  any  pertinency  to 
J  topic  warrants. 

[I.  The  law  having  reference  to  rates  or  to  railway  control  indi- 
ed.  as  (a)  interstate-commerce  act  of  1887  and  -ameridments 
sreto,  including  the  Ellrins  law  of  1903;    (b)  the  ajotitrust  act  of 
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1890,  generally  known  as  the  "Sherman  antitrust  law,''  but  in  fact 
entitled  "  An  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies;"  (c)  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  decisions  thereunder;   (d)  State  railway  commission  laws. 

III.  State  railway  commission  law  briefly  considered.  Such  laws 
as  to  the  orders  of  the  commission  established  thereby  are  subject 
to  the  same  criticism  now  leveled  at  the  interstate-commerce  act  of 
1887.    This  and  the  remedy  therefor  considered. 

IV.  The  main  criticism  of  the  present  law  is  (1)  that  the  C!om- 
mission  has  no  rate-making  power,  and  (2)  that  ii  it  had  the  law 
woiild  still  be  ineffective,  tecause  (a)  the  evidence  before  the  court 
in  investigating  an  order  of  the  Commission  is  not  the  evidence 
that  was  before  the  Commission  in  making  the  order,  and  (&)  the 
Commission  must  appeal  to  the  court  for  the  enforcement  of  its 
orders,  thereby  leadmg  to  much  delay.  These  various  matters  con- 
sidered separately  and  together. 

V.  The  various  bills  proposed  are  substantially  alike  in  their 
main  provisions,  which  are:  (1)  The  Commission  to  have  rate-mak- 
ing power;  (2)  rate  orders  to  be  operative  at  a  given  time  by  mere 
02>eration  of  law  or  order  of  the  Commission ;  (3)  the  evidence  be- 
fore the  Commission  in  making  an  order  to  be  the  evidence  before 
the  court  in  investigating  that  order;  (4)  unless  the  carrier  takes 
the  order  to  court  within  a  given  time  for  review  then  the  order  shall 
be  final  and  effective.  By  so  providing  and  by  a  penalty  clause  the 
burden  of  appeal  is  sought  to  be  thrown  upon  the  railway  and  the 
defects  alleged  to  exist  in  the  present  law  are  sought  to  be  corrected. 
Such  bills  are  fundamentally  defective.  Why  they  are  defective  is 
discussed  in  what  follows  in  paragraphs  6.  7,  8,  and  9. 

VI.  Two  distinct  bodies  with  separate  lunctions  are  thus  of  neces- 
sity considered  in  any  such  law:  (1)  A  commission  to  make  rates, 
and  (2)  a  court  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  rates  so  made. 

VII:  Rate  making  is  legislative.  Congress  may  fix  rates  or  dele- 
gate such  power  to  a  commission.  A  court  can  not  fix  rates,  either 
originally,  upon  appeal,  or  by  way  of  review,  for  rate  maldng  is 
legislative. 

The  function  of  the  courts  is  to  determine  whether  or  not  rate 
schedules  made  by  proper  bodies  are  or  are  not  reasonable,  and  if 
found  unreasonable  then  to  annul  them,  and  this  is  a  constitutional 
matter  and  therefore  beyond  the  power  of  the  legislative  bodies  to 
vary  or  deny.  The  duty  thus  resting  upon  the  courts  arises  from  the 
fifth  and  fourteenth  amendments. 

VIII.  The  separation  of  all  governmental  powers  into  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial,  each  free,  independent,  and  distinct  from  the 
others,  finds  clear  and  definite  expression  in  the  very  framework  of 
the  Constitution.  A  legislative  power  can  not  be  conferred  upon  t 
court,  nor  can  a  strictly  judicial  power  be  conferred  upon  a  legislative 
body;  thus,  a  court  can  not  fix  a  rate,  for  that  is  legislative,  nor  can  i 
commission  enforce  its  own  orders,  for  the  power  to  decree  and  enforce 
its  decrees  resides  only  in  a  properly  constituted  judicial  tribunal;  and 
so,  also,  and  for  the  same  reason,  an  apnea)  or  review  by  way^  of 
appeal  can  not  be  had  in  a  court  of  an  oraer  made  by  a  commiasiciL 
Such  a  review  must  be  by  a  distinct  and  independent  proceeding. 

IX.  A  Federal  court  derives  its  authority,  when  once  estabhshed, 
from  the  Constitution,  under  which  its  power  extends  to  all  cases  in 
law  and  equity  arising  under  the  Constitution,  etCi  henoe  (1)  vuh 
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Jtmrt  can  not  be  prevented  by  a  law  from  restraining  under  proper 
cumstances  by  injunction  the  enforcement  of  a  rate  schedule  pend- 
j  inquiry  into  its  reasonableness  by  the  court,  for  the  court  as  a 
irt  of  equity  has  the  power  to  restrain  by  injunction  under  proper 
mmstances;  (2)  so,  also,  no  time  limit  can  be  placed  upon  the 
[ht  to  ask  a  court  as  to  whether  or  not  a  given  rate  schedule  is  or  is 
t  reasonable,  for  that  is  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  the  schedule 
in  harmony  with  the  Constitution,  as  to  whether  it  is  or  is  not  vital ; 
)  so,  also,  the  evidence  which  a  court  may  receive  can  not  be  de- 
mined  by  the  legislature,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  the  legislature 
IV  not  declare  evidence  received  before  one  tribunal  to  be  competent 
fore  another,  nor  that  a  legislature  may  not  declare  what  evidence 
ill  be  conclusive  under  certain  circumstences.  The  evidence  before 
comniission  is  not  analogous  to  the  evidence  before  a  master  in 
lanoery. 

X.  The  penalty  clause  is  considered  as  to  whether  valid  or  not. 
he  application  of  the  foregoing  conclusions  to  certain  of  the  bills 
itroduced  in  the  Senate  and  House  committees,  but  no  consideration 
Uius  given  to  the  Esch-Townsend  bill,  it  not  having  been  specially 
[amined  at  the  time  of  this  writing. 
Xi  Summary. 

I.   THE  TWOFOLD  NATURE  OP  THE  RAUiWAY  PROBLEM. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  subject  to  two  forms  of  ffov- 
•nment — ^the  Federal  Grovemment,  which  is  a  government  extending 
rer  all  the  States,  and  the  46  State  governments,  the  authority  of 
ich  State  government  being  confined  to  the  State  over  which  it 
terts  control.  Commerce  ako,  perforce,  is  of  two  kinds — interstate 
jmmerce  and  State  commerce.  Interstate  commerce  is  the  commerce 
mong  two  or  more  .States,  and  State  commerce  is  conmierce  carried 
n  within  the  boundaries  of  a  State.  CJongress,  under  the  Constitu- 
lon,  has  full  power  over  interstate  commerce  and  may  regulate  it. 
'he  State  alone  has  power  over  State  commerce.  The  Federal  Gov- 
mment  can  exert  no  control  in  the  way  of  legislation  over  intrastate 
tnnmerce,  and  the  State  government  can  exert  no  control  over  inter- 
tate  commerce.  Thus  it  is  that  railway  regulation  involves  two  sorts 
f  regulation — (1)  the  regulation  of  the  transportation  carried  on 
mong  two  or  more  States,  and  (2)  the  regulation  of  transportation 
arried  on  within  the  boundaries  of  a  single  State. 

n.   THE  GENERAL  LAW. 

In  a  general  way  the  law  which  Congress  has  enacted  to  apply  to 
dterstate  commerce  is  an  act  which  was  passed  in  February,  1887, 
nown  as  the  "  interstate-commerce  act  of  1887."  That  act  and  the 
mendments  thereto,  including  the  Elkins  law  of  1903,  constitute  the 
iw,  in  a  general  way,  which  now  exists  with  refereiice  to  interstate 
ommeroe.  In  addition  to  that  is  the  antitrust  act  of  1890,  which  for- 
ids  the  making  of  any  contract  or  arrangement  in  restraint  of  trade 
ad  which  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Federal  Court  to  apply  to 
lilway-rate  agreements  or  contracts  in  respect  to  division  of  traffic, 
ad  also  to  the  union  of  competitive  railways  in  the  form  of  a  joint 
ttckfaolding  corporation. 
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1890,  generally  known  as  the  "Sherman  antitrust  law/'  but  in  fact 
entitled  "An  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  unhnvful  . 
restraints  and  monopolies;"    (c)  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  decisions  thereunder;   (d)  State  railway  commission  laws. 

III.  State  railway  commission  law  briefly  considered.  Such  laws 
as  to  the  orders  of  the  commission  established  thereby  are  subject 
to  the  same  criticism  now  leveled  at  the  interstate-commerce  act  of 
1887.    This  and  the  remedy  therefor  considered. 

IV.  The  main  criticism  of  the  present  law  is  (1)  that  the  Com- 
mission has  no  rate-making  power,  and  (2)  that  it  it  had  the  law 
would  still  be  ineffective,  because  (a)  the  evidence  before  the  court 
in  investigating  an  order  of  the  Commission  is  not  the  evidence 
that  was  before  the  Commission  in  making  the  order,  and  (b)  the 
Commission  must  appeal  to  the  court  for  the  enforcement  of  its 
orders,  thereby  leading  to  much  delay.  These  various  matters  con- 
sidered separately  and  together. 

V.  The  various  bills  proposed  are  substantially  alike  in  their 
main  provisions,  which  are:  (1)  The  Commission  to  have  rate-mak- 
ing power;  (2)  rate  orders  to  be  operative  at  a  given  time  by  mere 
o{>eration  of  law  or  order  of  the  Commission;  (3)  the  evidence  be- 
fore the  Commission  in  making  an  order  to  be  the  evidence  before 
the  court  in  investigating  that  order;  (4)  unless  the  carrier  takes 
the  order  to  court  within  a  given  time  for  review  then  the  order  shall 
be  final  and  effective.  By  so  providing  and  by  a  penalty  clause  the 
burden  of  appeal  is  sought  to  be  thrown  upon  the  railway  and  the 
defects  alleged  to  exist  in  the  present  law  are  sought  to  be  corrected. 
Such  bills  are  fundamentally  defective.  Why  they  are  defective  is 
discussed  in  what  follows  in  paragraphs  6,  7,  8,  and  9. 

VI.  Two  distinct  bodies  with  separate  functions  are  thus  of  neces- 
sity considered  in  any  such  law:  (1)  A  commission  to  make  rates, 
and  (2)  a  court  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  rates  so  made. 

VII:  Rate  making  is  legislative.  Congress  may  fix  rates  or  dele- 
gate such  power  to  a  commission.  A  court  can  not  fix  rates,  either 
originally,  upon  appeal,  or  by  way  of  review,  for  rate  making  is 
legislative. 

The  function  of  the  courts  is  to  determine  whether  or  not  rate 
schedules  made  by  proper  bodies  are  or  are  not  reasonable,  and  if 
found  unreasonable  then  to  annul  them,  and  this  is  a  constitutional 
matter  and  therefore  beyond  the  power  of  the  legislative  bodies  to 
vary  or  deny.  The  duty  thus  resting  upon  the  courts  arises  from  the 
fifth  and  fourteenth  amendments. 

VIII.  The  separation  of  all  governmental  powers  into  leffislative, 
executive,  and  judicial,  each  free,  independent,  and  distinct  from  the 
others,  finds  clear  and  definite  expression  in  the  very  framework  of 
the  Constitution.  A  legislative  power  can  not  be  conferred  upon  a 
court,  nor  can  a  strictly  judicial  power  be  conferred  upon  a  legislative 
body;  thus,  a  court  can  not  fix  a  rate,  for  that  is  legislative,  nor  can  a 
commission  enforce  its  own  orders,  for  the  power  to  decree  and  enforce 
its  decrees  resides  only  in  a  properly  constituted  judicial  tribunal;  and 
so,  also,  and  for  the  same  reason,  an  apneal  or  review  by  way  of 
appeal  can  not  be  had  in  a  court  of  an  oraer  made  by  a  commissioiL 
Such  a  review  must  be  by  a  distinct  and  independent  proceeding. 

IX.  A  Federal  court  derives  its  authority,  when  once  established, 
from  the  Cons^tution,  under  which  its  power  extends  to  all  cases  in 
law  and  equitj^  arising  under  the  Constitutioni  etCi  henoe  (1)  m^ 
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I  court  can  not  be  prevented  by  &  Lax  frnn.  7^rrr..:'^:zs  ..  V  -•-  •!•?• 
circumstances  by  injunction  the  «.:  r -.'niwir  ■-  i  :siir  r:i-i  _-  .-at 
:ng  inquiry  into  its  reasonablenesi  bv  \n*  v.iirr.  ijr  "L*-  jt  a  ;. 
coin  of  equity  has  the  power  to  n^rn.Ti  hy  .muni^ua  -r.-t>  .-tvr- 
circumstances;  (2)  so,  also,  no  time  limii;  an  y^  -uuen  :;:»hl  im> 
right  to  ask  a  court  as  to  whether  or  ii«>t  x  ^"**\\  .this  -ertfti- j>  ^  r  j 
not  reasonable,  for  that  is  an  inquiry  as  to  w!iwii«r  ir  loi  -te^^rtifc^ai* 
L-  in  harmony  with  the  Constitution.  a=  to  wheiher  J.  i*  ir  -i  :xc  ■  :.u ; 
o)  so,  also,  the  e^'idence  which  a  court  may  r?H»it^  tss  3k  >  jt. 
lermined  by  the  legislature,  but  this  does  LfA  una  iji  L^  jt^iiuE^ixr- 
nav  not  dedare  evidence  received  before  one  -rrcTmai  a  »  •am.'vn-sc 
be/ore  another,  nor  that  a  legislature  may  out  i^:an*  T-iac  -r  f,«:c«- 
Aall  be  conclusive  under  certain  circumsunces-  n*  -r^tu-at*  ,i>^.m 
a  conunission  is  not  analogous  to  the  6v:dak*e  v^n^  a.  .nfic*r  3 
uancery. 

X-  The  penalty  clause  is  considered  h  cd  iiusiu>r  Tiur  ^  jr 
The  application  of  the  foregoing  condnaam:*  jiraux  r  n^  »; .; 
iiiiroduced  in  the  Senate  and  House  commitiwB.  :tiic  m  ^TL^ttf^run 
i?thus  given  to  the  Esch-Townsend  bill,  is  at  :ar3c  «s  *tj..- 
examined  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  '^  .       -  - 

XL  Summary. 

I.    TH£  TWOFOLD   NATURE  OF  TBI  UZCV&T  ^■■BK. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  gihieer  ^ -^  t,,^  .^  ^_ 
emment — the  Federal  Government,  whidi  is  1 1  -    ' 

over  all  the  States,  and  the  45  State 


each  State  government  being  confined  to  die  mp.  ,^p.  ^ 
f'xerts  control.    Commerce  also,  perforce,  j^rf-m  a^l^g,^ 
••ommerce  and  State  commerce.    Interstileoni^Br.,,^ 1 


amon^  two  or  more  .States,  and  State  oobuihi^j^ 

on  within  the  boundaries  of  a  State.    Caaoai  ] 

lion,  has  full  power  over  interstate  comow^ »,  ^^  ^^^ 

The  State  alone  has  power  over  State  fommgut  TW^Wb^ 

emment  can  exert  no  control  in  the  way  of  ir-  ''^^" '' 

commerce,  and  the  State  government  can  r 

;tate  commerce.    Thus  it  is  that  railway  11^ 

of  regulation— (1)  the  regulation  of  thei 

among  two  or  more  States,  and  (2)  ther 

(lOTied  on  within  the  boundaries  of  a  H"- 
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In  a  general  way  the  law  which  Coopm'^g^^-  if 


interstate  commerce  is  an  act  which 


known  as  the  ''  interstate-commerce  act  §iS^^m^  lat 

amendments  thereto,  including  the  Elkii^  ^  ^            »'  .            ,jg 

law.  in  a  general  wav,  which  now  existi  m-J^-  ^■"  .               ^o 

commerce.     In  addition  to  that  h  the  ains^^^^  )  is 

bids  the  making  of  any  contra. -t  or  ^mt^^^  —  —              the 

and  which  has  l)een  hold  by  the  Stippe^j.  ^  *-  ity. 

railway -rate  agreements  or  contracts  jq  i^,  her 
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m.   STATE   RAILWAY   CJOMMISSIONfl. 

Thirty  separate  State  governments  have  enacted  laws  for  tl©  contiol 
of  railway  companies.  Twenty  of  these  States  have  given  Sfiite  com- 
missions power  to  fix  rates  for  railway  transportation  within  State 
boundaries.  These  State  laws  are  in  a  general  way  the  same  as  the 
act  of  1887,  except  that  in  20  States  the  State  commissions  have 
power  to  make  railway  rates.  As  already  indicated  elsewhere,  when 
a  State  railway  commission  fixes  a  schedule  of  rates  for  a  company 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  another  State  than  the  one  making 
the  rate  and  affected  by  such  schedule,  then  such  corporation  may 
bring  an  action  in  a  Federal  court  to  restrain  the  operation  of  that 
Fchedule  and  to  test  its  reasonableness;  so,  also,  may  such  an  action 
be  brought  by  a  nonresident  bondholder  or  nonresident  stockholder 
of  such  railway  for  the  same  purpose  and  in  the  same  way.  The 
action  of  a  State  commission  is  thus  subject  to  the  same  diflSculties  of 
which  complaint  is  now  made  as  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; that  is,  (1)  a  rate  order  may  remain  for  a  long  time  in  the 
courts  and  the  rates  thus  fixed  be  inoperative  during  that  time,  and 
(2)  the  evidence  taken  before  the  State  commission  in  the  making  of 
such  rate  schedule  is  not  the  evidence  upon  which  the  case  is  tried  in 
the  Federal  court. 

Again,  there  is  this  difference  in  favor  of  the  interstate-commerce 
act  as  compared  with  such  a  condition  of  State  railway  traffic:  The 
interstate-commerce  act  provides  that  when  a  rate  order  is  taken  to 
a  Federal  court  and  there  tried,  then,  upon  appeal  therefrom,  the 
order  of  the  trial  court  shall  not  he  stayed  during  the  pendency  of 
the  appeal^  while  in  a  case  to  test  the  reasonableness  of  the  rates  fixed 
by  a  State  board  in  the  manner  indicated  there  is  no  such  provision 
preventing  the  staying  of  the  decree  or  order  of  the  trial  court  upon 
appeal,  and  consequently  the  general  provisions  of  the  Federal 
statutes  in  regard  to  appeals  govern,  and  orders  or  decrees  of  the 
trial  court  in  those  cases  (State  cases)  may  be  stayed  upon  appeal. 
None  of  the  bills  so  far  urged  or  presented  undertake  to  remedy  the 
difficulties  existing  in  the  way  of  the  State  regulation  of  railroads 
just  indicated.  A  single  section  of  any  of  the  bills  would  cover  it 
effectively.  There  is  no  reason  why,  if  remedies  should  be  made  into 
law  relating  to  interstate  commerce,  that  the  same  remedies  should 
not  also  be  made  to  apply  to  State  traffic,  as  suggested. 

IV.   CRITICISM  OF  PRESENT  LAW. 

The  complaints  made  concerning  the  interstate-commerce  act  are 
(1)  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  does  not  have  conferred 
upon  it  by  that  law  the  power  to  make  rates,  and  (2)  that  by  the 
method  provided  for  the  enforcement  of  the  orders  of  the  Commis- 
sion, to  wit,  an  appeal  to  the  Federal  couiis  to  enforce  them,  much 
delay  ensues,  during  which  time  the  orders  made  by  the  Commission 
remain  inoperative  and  of  no  effect;  (3)  tiiat  the  evidence  before 
the  Commission  in  the  making  of  the  rate  schedule  is  not  the  evi- 
dence before  the  court  when  the  question  of  the  rate  schedule  is  in- 
vestigated and  determined,  and  (4)  that  as  the  law  now  is  the  bur- 
den of  taking  the  rate  schedule  to  the  courts  for  investigation  devolves 
upon  the  Commibsion  or  interested  party,  and  it  shoula  rest  upon  tlie 
resisting  i*ailroad  company. 
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The  foregoing  complaints,  put  in  another  way,  are  (1)  that  the 
Commission  has  no  power  to  make  rates,  and  (2),  if  it  had,  that 
power  would  be  ineffective  because  of  the  delay  that  ensues  in  making 
us  orders  effective. 

It  is  evident  that  the  primary  and  fundamental  thing  in  the  rdief 
desired  is  the  authority  to  make  rates.  The  conferring  of  that  power 
iIoDe,  however,  is  not  sufficient.  The  Commission  say  that  the  evi- 
dence tii>on  which  they  act  in  making  a  rate  schedule — ^that  is,  in 
inTestdgating  a  complaint  before  them — ought  to  be  the  evidence 
opoQ  which  the  court  determines  the  reasonableness  of  the  schedule 
made  by  the  Commission.  If  that  is  not  done,  the  claim  is  that  tlie 
iction  of  the  Conmiission  making  rates  will  be  largely  negatived. 
The  railroad  companies  will  not  put  in  their  evidence  before  the 
Commission,  and  thus  the  case  before  the  court  is  different,  and  this 
frequently  leads  to  the  overturning  of  the  action  of  the  Commission 
by  the  court.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  condition  renders  less  effective 
rhe  power  of  the  Conmiission.  Again,  it  is  said  that  the  orders  of 
the  Commission,  even  if  it  has  the  rate-makinj?  power,  must  be  en- 
forced in  a  reasonable  time  in  order  to  be  fully  effective,  and  that 
imder  present  conditions  the  average  life  of  a  case  before  the  coui-ts 
is  four  years.  That  is  not  quite  accurate.  The  law  provides  that  the 
Commission  shall  enforce  its  orders  by  application  to  a  circuit  court, 
and  further  provides  that  an  appeal  from  the  circuit  court  shall  not 
stay  its  decree. 

The  time  required  to  test  an  order  in  that  way  before  the  circuit 
court  has  been  from  one  to  two  years,  owing  to  various  delays. 
Quick  enforcement  of  the  orders  of  a  commission  is  important  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  rate-making  power  for  two  reasons:  (1)  During  the 
lime  the  order  is  not  in  force  the  conditions  in  the  business  world 
that  made  such  order  of  value  may  so  change  as  that  when  finally 
the  order  is  enforced  it  is  of  no  value,  and  again  conditions  may  lie 
Rich  that  when  the  order  is  finally  effective  an  application  for  a 
change  in  the  order  would  be  sustained  by  the  Commission  in  view 
of  circumstances  then  existing;  (2)  if  the  order  is  for  a  higher  rate 
for  transportation,  of  course  the  company  can  at  once  put  that  order 
into  operation ;  but  if  the  schedule  provides  lower  rates,  then  during 
one,  two,  or  four  years  of  court  proceedings,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
order  remains  ineffectiva  The  result  of  that  condition  is  tnat  such 
higher  rates  are  paid  during  the  time  the  order  is  thus  not  in  force. 
Certain  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  provisions  to  be  given  place 
in  a  bill  to  remedy  the  loss  that  occurs  from  a  delay.  These  sugges- 
lions  have  looked  toward  the  giving  of  relief  to  the  shippers.  One 
of  the  suggestions  is  that  rebate  slips  be  issued  during  the  time  of 
tlie  delay,  hy  which  when  the  order  is  made  final  by  action  of  the 
rourt  shippers  can  secure  overcharges.  Another  sugg(*stion  is  that 
the  railroad  companies  be  obliged  to  put  up  a  large  bond  during 
appeal  to  recompense  shippers.  Those  provisions  are  all  right  so 
far  as  concerns  the  shipper,  but  the  shipper  is  not  the  person  who  is 
injured  by  the  high  rate,  except  in  occasional  instances,  as  when  the 
rates  in  one  city  or  locality  are  unfair  as  to  another  city  or  locality. 
Suppose  that  the  rate  for  the  transportation  of  corn  is  2  cents  higher 
than  it  ought  to  be,  who  pays  the  additional  2  cents?  Upon  whom 
falls  the  loss  of  the  excessive  freight  charges?  Certainly  not  upon 
the  shipper,  for  he  takes  into  account  the  &eight  rate  in  buying  his 
OQiiL    If  freii^t  rates  are  high,  he  pays  less  for  the  com.    Either 
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that  or  the  consumer  pays  more  for  the  corn  as  a  result  of  the  exces- 
sive rate.  The  loss  primarily  falls  in  the  great  body  of  cases  upon 
the  nian  who  has  the  corn  or  the  product  to  sell  to  the  shipper  or  upon 
the  man  who  buys  it  upon  the  market.  It  falls  either  upon  the  con- 
sumer or  upon  the  producer.  The  shipper  and  the  trade  alike  can 
protect  themselves  by  the  price  they  pay  or  exact.  Thus  it  is  that 
this  matter  of  making  the  order  effective  soon  is  a  vital  one  and 
affects  the  great  body  of  the  people  and  not  alone  the  small  class  of 
shippers  or  dealers. 

V.   THE   VARIOUS   BILI^. 

Such  are  the  conditions  sough't  to  be  remedied  in  the  interstate- 
wmmerce  act.  The  various  bills  proposed  attempt  to  give  the  needed 
relief,  as  follows:  (1)  By  conferring  rate-makmg  power  upon  the 
Commission;  (2)  by  seeJcing  to  make  that  rate-making  power  so 
conferred  more  effective  by  (a)  providing  that  orders  made  by  the 
Commission  shall  be  operative  at  a  given  time;  (6)  by  providing  that 
unless  the  carrier  takes  the  order  of  the  Commission  to  a  court  for 
a  review  there  then  the  order  shall  be  final,  thus  seeking  to  throw 
the  burden  of  appeal  from  the  order  upon  the  railway;  (c)  by 
directly  providing  that  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Commission, 
together  with  such  other  evidence  as  the  court  in  its  discretion  may 
order  taken,  shall  be  the  evidence  upon  which  the  reasonableness  of 
the  order  shall  be  determined  by  the  court.  The  foregoing  are  sub- 
fctantiallv  the  provisions  of  the  Quarles-Cooper  bill.  Some  of  the 
other  bills  make  the  provision  as  to  evidence  much  stronger  by  pro- 
viding that  the  court  shall  have  power  to  take  additional  evidence 
only  imder  certain  ironclad  conditions.  The  Esch-Townsend  bill 
is  not  included,  that  not  having  been  specially  examined. 

The  remedies  thus  sought  to  be  applied  are,  (1)  to  confer  rate- 
making  power  and  (2)  to  make  that  power  more  effective  in  the  ways 
mentioned.  Such,  tnen,  being  the  remedies,  let  them  be  considered  m 
their  legal  aspect.  At  least  two  distinct  matters  are  of  necessity 
embraced  in  any  bill  that  will  operate  as  a  remedv  in  regard  to  the 
matters  pointed  out.  The  two  particulars  here  referred  to  are  le^s- 
lative  and  judicial ;  thus  the  bills  do  provide  that  the  Commission 
fthall  have  rate-making  power  and  also  provide  that  the  Commission 
may  determine  the  date  at  which  such  orders  as  it  may  make  con- 
cerning rates  shall  become  effective.  The  bills  then  further  provide 
that  under  certain  conditions  a  review  may  be  had  in  the  courts, 
and  further  provide  that  in  case  a  carrier  tails  to  observe  an  order 
so  made,  then  application  may  be  made  to  the  courts  for  enforcing  the 
same  by  mandamus  or  injunction  and  also  to  recover  a  penalty  Bxed 
in  the  bills  for  failing  to  comply  with  the  orders. 

VI.   TWO    DISTINCT    BODIES,    A    COMMISSION    AND    A    CJOURT. 

Thus  there  are  provisions  in  the  bills  which  relate  to  (1)  a  com- 
mission which  shall  have  power  to  make  rates  and  (2)  to  courts 
which  shall  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  the  orders  made.  Now, 
what  is  the  rate-making  power?  Is  it  legal,  administrative,  or  judi- 
cial, and  what  is  the  board  or  commission  which  has  the  power  to 
make  the  rate?  Is  it  a  legal  or  administrative  board,  or  both,  or  is 
it  a  judicial  body?  These  questions  are  fundamental  and  decisive 
of  many  others  of  constitutional  concern.    Rate  making  is  primarily 
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tud  fundamentally  legislative  or  administrative.  It  is  never  judicial 
in  the  sense  that  a  court  is  spoken  of  as  being  judicial.  A  board, 
sach  as  is  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  power  to  make 
rites  for  the  future,  is  purely  an  administrative  board,  a  board  that 
enforces  a  law  made  by  carrying  out  some  of  its  provisions,  and 
such  a  board  is  exercising  a  legiafative  fimction  when  it  establishes 
t  rate.  In  doing  that  the  Commission  will  act  as  and  for  the  legis- 
lature. It  will  stand  in  place  of  the  legislature  in  so  doing,  and  is 
distinctly  and  fundamentally  therein  acting  legislatively.  These 
excerpts  abundantly  establish  that  proposition : 

There  were  three  obvious  and  dissimilar  courses  open  for  consideration. 
Congress  might  Itself  prescribe  the  rates,  or  it  might  commit  to  some  subordi- 
nate tribunal  this  duty,  or  it  might  leave  with  the  companies  the  right  to  fix 
rates,  subject  to  regulations  and  restrictions,  as  well  as  the  rule  which  Is  as 
old  as  the  existence  of  common  carriers,  to  wit,  that  rates  must  be  reasonable. 
(Inter.  Cool  CJom.  v.  Cin.,  N.  O.  and  T.  P.  Rwy.,  167  U.  S.,  493.) 

Such  a  commission  Is  merely  an  administrative  board  created  by  the  State 
for  carrying  Into  effect  the  will  of  the  State  as  expressed  by  its  legislation. 
(Railroad  Commission  Cases ;  Stone  v,  F.,  L.  and  T.  Co.,  116  U.  S.,  307 ;  Reagan 
%>.  F.,  L.  and  T.  Co.,  154  U.  S.,  31M.) 

yn.   RATE    MAKING   IS   LEGISLATIVE;     THE   COURT  DETERJMINES   WHETHER 
THE  RATE  MADE  IS  REASONABLE  OR  NOT. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  general  i)ower  of  the  State  to  regulate  the  fares 
and  freights  which  may  be  charged  or  received  by  a  railroad  or  other  carriers 
and  that  this  legislation  can  be  carried  on  by  means  of  a  conunisslon.  (Reagan 
V.  F.,  L.  and  T.  Co.,  154  U.  S.,  394.) 

It  is  one  thing  to  inquire  whether  the  rates  which  have  been  charged  and 
coilectecl  are  reasonable — that  is  a  Judicial  act^but  an  entirely  different  thing 
to  prescribe  rates  which  shall  be  charged  In  the  future — that  Is  a  legislative 
act 

These  cases  are  there  cited :  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Rwy.  Co.  v,  Minn.,  134 
U.  S.,  413;  Reagan  v.  F.,  L.  and  T.  Co.,  154  U.  S.,  362-397;  St.  L. 
and  S.  F.  R.  Co.  v.  Gill,  156  U.  S.,  649-663;  Cinn.  v.  Inter.  Com. 
Com.,  162  U.  S.,  184-196;  Texas  and  Pac.  Rwy.  Co.  v.  Int.  Com.,  126 
U.  S.,  197-216;  Munn  v.  Illinois,  94  U.  S.,  113-114;  Pick  v.  Chicago 
N.  W.  Rwy.  Co.,  94  U.  S.,  164-178;  Memphis  and  L.  R.  Co.  v.  So. 
Express  Co.  (Express  Case),  117  U.  S.,  1-29. 

The  following  excerpt  carries  forward  the  statements  made  in 
the  extracts  lust  given  and  directly  compares  the  making  of  a  rate 
schedule  to  the  making  of  a  law,  and  at  the  same  time  it  defines  the 
limits  of  judicial  action: 

If  a  law  be  adjudged  invalid,  the  court  may  not,  in  a  decree,  attempt  to  enact 
a  law  uiK>n  the  same  subject  which  shall  not  be  obnoxious  to  any.  legal  objec- 
tions. It  stops  by  simply  passing  its  judgment  on  the  validity  of  the  act  before 
it  The  same  rule  obtains  in  a  case  like  this.  (154  U.  8.,  400;  see  also  39 
L  R.  A.,  3a) 

So  the  Commission  in  the  making  of  a  rate  schedule  is  acting  as 
a  legislature  performing  a  legislative  act,  and  such  board  in  all  its 
functions  is  legislative  and  administrative — legislative  in  its  rate- 
making  powers;  administrative  in  the  sense  that  it  is  administering 
or  is  engaged  in  enforcing  or  carrying  out  an  enactment  of  Congress, 
and  is  thus  administering  the  law. 

\Miat  is  the  peculiar  relation  of  the  courts  to  rate  making — that 
is,  what  may  the  court  have  to  do  with  a  rate  schedule?  The  court 
has  no  power  to  make  a  rate  schedule  or  a  rate.    Why  noti    Be- 
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cause  the  court  is  a  court  and  rate  making  is  a  legislative  acL 
AVhether  or  not  such  rate  schedule  when  made  is  in  accord  with  the 
Constitution,  however,  is  a  matter  peculiarly  within  the  jurisdiction 
and  determination  of  a  court.  Does  the  rate  fixed  violate  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  organic  law?  If  so,  it  is  invalid,  and  it  is  the 
peculiar  function  of  the  courts  to  determine  judicially,  after  the 
manner  of  courts  for  agea^  whether  or  not  the  rate  schedule  does  run 
counter  to  constitutional  provisions.  If  it  docs  the  courts  will  annul 
it.  In  other  words,  under  the  law  of  the  land  as  determined  by  the 
holdings  of  the  Supreme  Federal  Court  it  is  the  power  and  duty  of 
the  courts  to  determine  whether  any  rate  schedule  enacted  by  the 
Commission  is  fair  and  reasonable,  and  further  that  it  is  a  judicial 

Suestion   because  of  certain   constitutional   provisions,  to  wit,   the 
ourteenth  and  fifth  amendments  to  the  Constitution.    These  ex- 
cerpts abundantly  support  and  substantiate  the  statement  just  made : 

Railroad  companies  are  carriers  for  hire.  They  are  tlierefore  engaged  in  a 
public  employment  affecting  the  public  interest  and,  under  the  decision  in  Munn 
t;.  Illinois,  subject  to  legislative  control  as  to  their  rates  of  fare  and  freight 
(C,  B.  and  Q.  R.  R.  Ck).  v.  Cutts.  94  U.  S.,  im\  C.  M.  and  St  P.  Rwy.  v. 
Ackley,  94  U.  8. ;  Plek  v.  C.  and  N.  W.  Rwy.  Co.,  94  U.  S.,  164.) 

In  mere  private  contracts  relating  to  matters  In  which  the  public  has  no 
interest  what  is  reasonable  must  be  ascertained  judicially.  But  this  is  be- 
cause the  legislature  has  no  control  over  such  a  contract  The  controlling  fact 
is  the  power  to  regulate  at  all.  If  that  exists  the  right  to  establish  the  maxi- 
mum as  one  of  the  means  of  regulation  Is  implied.  (Munn  t?.  Illinois,  94  U.  8., 
118-154. 

The  foregoing  is  an  extract  from  one  of  the  so-called  "  Granger 
Cases"  decided  in  1875.  In, those  cases  the  Supreme  Federal  Court 
held  that  the  legislature  had  full  power  to  fix  rates  and  fares,  and 
that  what  those  rates  should  be  was  a  matter  of  legislative  policy 
alone,  over  which  tjie  courts  had  no  control.  This  doctrine  has  since 
been  abandoned. 

In  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  v.  Wellman  (143  U.  S.,  339) 
the  court,  in  answer  to  the  suKgostion  that  the  legislature  had  no  authority  to 
prescribe  maximum  rates  for  railroad  transportation,  said  that  "the  legislature 
had  power  to  fix  rates  and  the  extent  of  judicial  interference  is  protection 
against  unreasonable  rates."  (Sinytli  t\  Ames.  169  U.  S.,  r>24-IS2.'i:  C.  and  St 
P.  Rwy.  Co.  V.  Minn.,  134  U.  S.,  418-466 ;  Stone  v.  F.,  L.  and  T.  Co.,  116  U.  a, 
807.) 

The  courts  are  not  authorized  to  revise  or  change  a  body  of  rates  imposed 
by  the  legislature  or  a  commission ;  they  do  not  determine  whether  one  rate  Is 
preferable  to  another,  or  what  under  all  circumstances  would  be  fair  and  rea- 
sonable between  the  carriers  and  the  shippers;  they  do  not  engage  in  any  mere 
administrative  work;  but  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  power  and  duty 
to  inquire  whether  a  body  of  rates  prescribed  by  a  legislature  or  a  commission 
Is  unjust  and  unreasonable  and  such  as  to  work  a  practical  destruction  to  rights 
of  property,  and  if  found  so  to  be  to  restrain  its  operation.  (Reagan  t?.  F.,  L. 
andT.  Co.,  154  U.  S..  397.) 

Thus  the  courts  have  resting  upon  them  the  duty  of  determining 
whether  or  not  rates  established  bj'  a  commission  are  just  and  rea- 
sonable, and  railroads  or  persons  affected  adversely  by  such  rates 
have  tiie  right  to  present  the  matter  to  a  court  for  its  determination, 
and  such  right  is  a  constitutional  right.  A  rate  schedule  which  is 
unreasonable  and  unfair  is  null  and  void,  because  it  conflicts  with 
the  Constitution.  One  of  the  bills  introduced  contains  a  provision 
by  which  a  commission  shall  determine  conclusively  whether  or  not 
a  rate  schedule  is  reasonable  and  whether  or  not  the  rates  fii»d  by  it 
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are  jus*  and  reasonable  and  denies  to  the  court  the  power  of  passing 
upon  that  question.  Of  course  such  a  bill  is  invalid  and  ineffective 
for  that  reason. 

▼m.    I^BQISLATrVB  AND  JUDICIAL   POWERS   CAN   NOT  BE  COMBINED. 

The  Commission  is  legislative,  hence  no  power  can  be  conferred 
upon  it  not  legislative  or  administrative;  lUvcwise,  no  power  not 
judicial  can  be  conferred  upon  a  court.  Under  the  Constitution  there 
is  an  exact  cleavage  and  division  of  the  three  governmental  powers. 
They  are  made  distinct  and  separate,  and  the  line  is  firmly  and  clearly 
drawn  by  the  separate  provisions  of  the  Constitution  as  to  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  Government. 

Thus  the  Constitution  provides: 

(a)  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Gongresa 

(b)  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President. 

(c)  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vosted  in  one  Supreme 
Gonrt  and  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain 
and  establish. 

The  distinction  between  a  legislative  body  or  power  and  a  judicial 
body  or  power  is  so  distinct  that  a  legislative  power  can  not  be  con- 
ferred upon  a  judicial  body  or  a  judicial  power  upon  a  legislative 
body.     These  excerpts  abundantly  support  that  statement : 

And  in  Murray  v,  Hoboken  Company  (18  How.,  272-284)  Mr.  Justice  Curtis, 
after  observing  that  Congress  can  not  withdraw  from  Judicial  cognizance  any 
matter  which  from  its  nature  is  the  subject  of  a  suit  at  common  law,  or  in 
equity,  or  admiralty,  nor  on  the  other  hand  bring  under  judicial  power  a  mat- 
ter which  from  its  nature  is  not  a  subject  for  judicial  determination.  (Fer- 
reira  v.  U.  S.,  54,  U.  S.,  40-46;  llayburu's  Case,  2  U.  S.,  409;  Gordon  v,  U.  S., 
117  U.  S.,  697;  Ke  Sanborn,  148  U.  S.,  222;  Int  Com.  Com.  v.  Brimson,  154 
U.  S.,  480,  etc) 

Congress  may  not  impose  upon  the  courts  of  the  United  States  any  duties 
not  strictly  judicial.     (Int  Com.  Com,  v.  Brimson,  154  U.  S.,  485.) 

This  is  true  as  to  the  establishment  of  a  rate  and  of  the  exercise  of 
the  rate-making  power.     In  support  of  which  see  the  following: 

As  we  have  seen,  it  is  not  the  function  of  courts  to  establish  a  schedule  of 
rates.  It  is  not,  therefore,  within  our  power  to  prepare  a  new  schedule  or 
rearrange  this.    Our  inquiry  is  limited  to  the  effect  of  the  tariff  as  a  whole. 

They  (the  courts)  do  not  engage  in  any  mere  administrative  work.  (Reagan 
t;.  F.,  L.  and  T.  C^o.,  164  U.  S.,  897.) 

If  a  law  be  adjudged  invalid  the  court  may  not  in  a  decree  attempt  to  enact 
a  law  upon  the  same  subject  which  shall  not  be  obnoxious  to  any  legal  objec- 
tions. It  8toi>s  with  simply  passing  its  judgment  on  the  validity  of  the  act 
before  it.  The  same  rule  obtains  in  a  case  lii^e  this.  (154  U.  S.,  400;  see  also 
39  L.  B.  A.,  38.) 

As  further  showing  that  judicial  powers  can  not  be  conferred  upon 
legislative  or  administrative  bodies  are  the  following  excerpts: 

It  must  be  admitted  that  if  the  auditing  of  this  amount  and  the  ascertainment 
of  its  balance  and  the  issuing  of  this  process  was  an  exercise  of  the  judicial 
Iiower  of  the  United  States  the  proceeding  was  void,  for  the  officers  who  per- 
formed these  acts  could  exercise  no  part  of  that  judicial  power.  They  neither 
constituted  a  court  of  the  United  States  nor  were  they,  or  either  of  them,  so 
connected  with  any  such  court  as  to  perform  even  any  of  the  ministerial  duties 
which  arise  out  of  judicial  iirncee<lini;s.  If  we  were  of  the  opinion  that  this 
subject-matter  can  not  be  the  subject  of  a  judicial  controversy,  and  that  coAse- 
qneutiy  it  can  not  be  made  a  suljject  of  judicial  crj?iiizance,  the  consetiuence 
would  be  that  tbe  attempt  to  bring  it  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  the 
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United  States  would  be  Ineflfectuai.     (Den.  v,  Hoboken  Land  and  Imp.  Co.,  59 
U.  S.,  372-386.) 

Again,  the  division  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  only  a  judicial 
body  can  enforce  its  decrees  or  judgment.  A  legislative  or  adminis- 
trative body  can  not  enforce  its  orders.  It  must  appeal  to  a  court  to 
do  so.  This  is  another  fundamental  distinction  between  a  legislative 
or  administrative  body  and  a  court.  The  power  to  enforce  its  orders 
can  not  be  conferred  upon  an  administrative  body.  In  support  of 
which  see  this : 

The  Inquiry,  whether  a  witness  before  a  commission  Is  bound  to  answer  a 
particular  question  propounded  to  him,  or  to  produce  books,  papers,  etc..  In  his 
possession  and  called  for  by  that  body  (Interstate  Commerce  Commission)  is 
one  that  can  not  be  committed  to  a  subordinate,  administrative,  or  executive 
tribunal  for  final  determination.  Such  a  body  could  not,  under  our  system  of 
government,  and  consistently  with  due  process  of  law,  be  invested  with  au- 
thority to  compel  obedience  to  its  orders  by  a  judgment  of  fine  or  imprison- 
ment Except  in  the  particular  instances  enumerated  in  the  Ck)nstitution,  and 
Cfjnsldered  in  Anderson  v,  Dunn  (19  U.  S.,  304),  and  in  Kilbourn  t?.  Thompson 
(103  U.  8.,  188-190),  of  the  exercise  by  either  House  of  Congress  of  its  right 
to  punish  disorderly  behavior  upon  the  part  of  its  members,  and  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  pai)ers  in  election  and  impeach- 
ment cases,  and  in  cases  that  may  involve  the  existence  of  those  bodies,  the 
power  to  impose  fine  or  imprisonment  in  order  to  compel  the  performance  of  a 
legal  duty  imposed  by  the  United  States  can  only  he  exerted  under  the  law  of 
the  land  by  a  competent  and  judicial  tribunal  having  jurisdicti/)n  in  the  prem- 
ises, (Interstate  Commerce  Com.  v,  Brlmson,  154  U.  S.,  485;  Whitcomb's  Case, 
120  Mass.,  lia) 

Congress  has  the  power  under  the  Constitution  to  establish  courts, 
the  provision  of  the  Constitution  being  as  follows : 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court, 
and  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and 
establish. 

But  a  court  when  thus  established  by  Congress  has  with  reference 
to  the  subjects  and  persons  over  which  it  has  jurisdiction  the  powers 
given  it  by  the  Cotustitution;  that  is  to  say,  the  power  of  such  a  court 
extends  to  all  cases  of  law  and  equity  within  its  jurisdiction  arising 
under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  exercises  those  powers  with  the  machinery  of  a  court  provided 
**  by  the  wisdom  of  the  aeas."  In  support  of  the  statement  just  made 
are  the  extracts  which  follow : 

The  Judiciary  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  In  law  and  equity  arising  under 
this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made  on  their  authority,  etc. 

Cases  may  be  defined  as  **  where  parties  litigate  before  a  court  as  to  rights 
of  property  or  person."  Cases  here  seem  to  include  all  cases,  criminal  as  well 
as  civil,  and  controversies  only  such  as  are  of  a  civil  nature. 

This  clause  enables  the  Judicial  department  to  receive  jurisdiction  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  when  any 
question  respecting  them  shall  assume  such  a  form  that  the  Judicial  power  is 
capable  of  acting  on  it.  That  power  is  capable  of  acting  only  when  a  subject  is 
submitted  to  it  hy  a  party  who  asserts  his  right  in  the  form  prescribed  by  law. 
It  then  becomes  a  case,  and  the  clause  declares  that  the  judicial  power  shall 
extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States.  (Int  Com.  Com.  v,  Brlmson,  154  U.  S.,  475;  Osliorne  v.  Bank 
of  U.  S.,  27  U.  S.,  738-^19;  Don  v.  Hobolten  Land  and  Imp.  Co.,  59  U.  S., 
272-284.) 

Mr.  Justice  Field,  si>eaking  for  the  court,  said  that  tbe  term  "cases"  and 
••controversies"  in  the  Constitution  embraced  the  claims  or  contention  of  liti- 
gants brought  before  the  courts  for  adjudication  by  regular  proceedings  estab- 
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ihimail  the  brief  referred  to.  I  think  I  understand  your  position 
TiRpril  to  the  rate  question  from  statements  purporting  to  have 
wmtde  by  you  appearing  in  the  daily  press  and  from  your  pre- 
w  work  upon  such  subjects.  As  I  understand  the  matter,  you 
fcht  the  economic  riffhtness  of  conferring  rate-making  power  upon 
tannmission.  We  or  the  West  do  not  agree  with  that  position.  I 
fa  sot  however,  discuss  the  economic  phases  of  the  question  in  the 
Wsent. 

Ik  proposals  of  the  Commission  are  made  the  basis  of  the  brief, 
fc  inquiry  being  as  to  whether  or  not  such  proposals  can  be  em- 
Uied  in  a  law.  and  if  not,  then  what  the  nearest  approach  thereto. 
beoQsiderii^  those  matters,  as  you  know,  it  is  necessary  to  cover  a 
ifc  field.    Tliat  has  been  dona  " 

I  hiTe  not  followed  the  ordinary  method  of  a  brief,  but  have  dis- 
■Bed  somewhat  the  principles  underlying  the  conclusions  reached, 
Mie  an  application  of  such  conclusions  to  the  various  bills  pro- 

CL  and,  further,  support  the  conclusions  reached  by  a  full  cita- 
of  authorities. 
As  to  the  bills,  with  the  exception  of  the  Esch-Townsend  bill, 
*di  I  have  not  specially  examined,  I  find  them  all  doing  violence 
l^eerttin  fundamental  principles  of  law.    The  outline  at  the  begin- 
■ur^ill  give,  in  a  general  way,  the  main  points  in  the  brief, 
ftanking  you  for  the  courtesy  extended,  permit  me  to  remain. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

J.  H.  Richard. 


The  Constitution  and  rate  making. 


Tbie  purpose  and  intent  of  this  paper  is  comprehended  within  the 

t  tes  mdicated  by  the  subject.    Legal  considerations  only  will  then 

k  treated,  and  no  attention  will  be  paid  to  matters  of  purely  eco- 

inic  concern.     Thus  confined,  the  discussion  will  relate  to  th^  legal 

ll  Wfbii  of  current  proposals  for  conferring  rate-making  power  upon 

•  iebterstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the  inquiry  will  take  this 

*nB:  Conceding  the  economic  rightness  of  such  proposals,  then  how, 

itftU.  may  they  l>e  so  embodied  in  a  law  as  that  such  law  will  not 

iwhole  or  in  any  of  its  separate  and  vital  parts  run  counter  to 

•Ktitutional  provisions? 

The  scope  and  direction  of  the  inquiry  will  further  appear  by  the 
[*line  which  follows,  and  the  summary  at  the  end  is  intended  as 
iboad  and  general  application  of  the  conclusions  reached  to  the 
jmand  contents  of  a  bill,  thus  being  intended  only  as  a  sort  of 
statement  in  concrete  form  of  such  conclusions. 

OUTLINE. 

I  The  two  forms  of  government.  Federal,  or  National,  and  State, 
fcRneral  authority  of  each  over  commerce  pointed  out,  and  the 
hitting  division  of  railway  control  into  (a)  National  controls  and 
(i)  State  controls,  with  the  limits  of  each  and  the  relation  of  one  to 
fc  other  somewhat  generally  indicated  so  far  as  any  pertinency  to 
fctopic  warrants. 

iThe  law  having  reference  to  rates  or  to  railway  control  indi- 
Aiied.  a^  (a)  interstate-commerce  act  of  1887  and  amendments 
'***io,  including  the  Elkins  law  of  1903;    {b)  the  afatitrust  act  of 
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persons  residing  in  different  States,  in  such  cases  the  court  sliall 
not  exercise  equity  powers.  What  would  happen  ?  The  courts  would 
simply  nullify  the  provision  as  being  unconstitutional.  Why?  Be- 
cause that  would  be  a  direct  attempt  of  the  legislative  body  to  take 
from  a  court  the  powers  which  it  has  as  a  court  by  direct  constitu- 
tional establishment. 

Again,  the  illustration  taken  will  be  sufficient  for  another  purpose. 
Courts  of  equity — and  all  Federal  courts  are  courts  of  equity — in  cases 
within  their  jurisdiction  may,  when  the  circumstances  are  proper, 
issue  injunctions  restraining  persons  from  doing  certain  acts  or  com- 
manding them  to  do  certain  acts.  Now,  suppose  that  Congress  should 
give  to  a  Federal  court  jurisdiction  in  a  certain  class  of  cases^  but 
should  at  the  same  time  say  that  that  court  must  not  issue  an  injunc- 
tion in  a  given  case.  What  would  happen?  The  court  would  simply 
nullify  that  provision.  Why?  Because  a  court  by  virtue  of  its 
equity  powers  has  the  right  to  issue  injunctions  under  proper  circum- 
stances, and  what  those  circumstances  are  the  court  will  determine, 
and  such  a  provision  would  be  an  attempt  of  the  ligislature  to  take 
from  the  court  a  power  which  it  has  as  a  court  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. To  be  more  specific,  suppose  that  Congress  declares  by  law 
that  a  Federal  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  determine  whether  a 
rate  schedule  enacted  by  the  Commission  is  reasonable  or  not,  but  at 
the  same  time  declares  that  the  court  shall  not  have  the  power  during 
the  pendency  of  the  hearing  to  restrain  the  enforcement  of  the  rate 
schedule.  What  happens?  Such  provision  is  simply  nullified  by 
the  courts.  Why?  Because  a  court,  as  an  equity  court,  has  a  right 
under  given  conditions  to  restrain  the  enforcement  of  a  measure 
which  is  alleged  to  be  unconstitutional,  especially  so  when  its  enforce- 
ment will  work  irreparable  harm  or  damage. 

Again,  suppose  that  a  Federal  court  has  jurisdiction  over  a  given 
subject — as,  for  instance,  that  a  court  has,  as  it  does  have,  jurisdiction 
to  inquire  into  the  reasonableness  of  a  rate  schedule — ^and  suppose, 
further,  that  Congress  should  say  by  a  law  that  unless  such  inquiry 
into  the  reasonableness  of  a  rate  schedule  be  made  within  twenty 
days  after  the  enactment  of  the  schedule  or  notice  thereof,  there- 
after such  schedule  shall  be  final  and  conclusive.  What  happens? 
The  court  nullifies  that  provision.  TMiy  ?  Because  a  court  has  the 
right  at  any  time  in  a  proper  case  before  it,  by  virtue  of  its  powers  as 
a  court  under  the  Constitution,  to  determine  whether  or  not  any  law 
or  any  administrative  order  is  or  is  not  constitutional.  If  it  did  not 
have  this  power  all  a  legislature  would  need  to  do  to  invade  and 
trample  upon  constitutional  rights  would  be  simply  to  embody  in  any 
law  a  provision  that  unless  the  law  were  tested  by  application  to  a 
court  within  a  given  t  me  tliereafter  the  law  should  be  constitutional. 

In  further  exemplification  of  the  fundamental  difference  between  a 
lawmaking  body  and  a  court,  and  as  further  showing  that  powers 
belonging  to  the  one  can  not  be  conferred  upon  the  other,  let  it  be 
said  that  they  act,  not  only  upon  different  subjects,  but  they  act  in  a 
different  way;  thus,  a  lawmaking  body,  such  as  is  a  railway  commis- 
sion, may  take  evidence  in  its  investigation,  but  the  evidence  is  taken 
to  aid  the  commvision^  not  to  aid  a  party,  and  the  law  which  confers 
upon  the  commission  power  to  secure  testimony  is  said  by  the  courts 
to  be  lawful  because  that  body  has  a  right  to  testimony  as  an  ad- 
ntinistrative  body  that  will  assist  it  in  doing  its  proper  work  as  such 
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body.  In  all  that  the  administrative  body  does  it  is  concerned  with 
tike  onestion  of  whether  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  given  order  a  law 
in  SQDstanoe.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  settlement  of  conflicting 
dtims  of  parties. 

Now,  consider  a  court  in  action.  Parties  are  before  it;  one  makes 
diim  against  the  other.  The  court  investigates  the  facts  with 
refer^ioe  to  the  claims  or  contentions  made  by  the  parties,  and  having 
determined  the  facts  from  the  evidence  presentea  to  it,  then  deter- 
mines what  the  law  is  and  applies  the  law  to  the  facts,  then  renders 
judgment  and  enforces  it.  The  court  is  concerned  not  with  the  mak- 
ing of  a  law,  but  with  the  ascertainment  of  what  the  law  is.  The  two 
fimctions,  lawmaking  and  law  interpreting,  are  totally,  primarily, 
and  fundamentally  distinct,  separate,  and  unlike.  In  the  original 
Granger  cases,  the  first  railway  rate  cases,  the  court  held  that  the 
making  of  rates  was  a  purely  legislative  matter,  and,  of  course, 
holding  that  to  be  the  law,  then  the  courts  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it  and  could  not  inquire  into  it  Why  not?  Because  under  such 
▼iew  it  was  pureljr  a  legislative  matter,  and  the  court  is  a  judicial 
body  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  purely  legislative  question.  For 
the  same  reasons  a  court  can  not  act  as  a  review  court  of  a  legislative 
matter  except  as  a  court.  The  legislative  matter  in  a  rate  schedule 
is  whether  or  not  it  is  proper  to  make  such  schedule,  and  the  inquiry 
before  the  court  as  to  such  schedule  is  as  to  whether  or  not  that 
adiedule  violates  the  constitutional  rights  and  privileges  of  a  par- 
ticular company.  Of  course  the  Commission  in  making  a  schedule 
seeks  to  maKe  a  law  (rate  schedule)  that  will  be  constitutional,  but 
eo  does  a  legislature  in  making  a  law.  Consider  the  way  a  court  acts 
•s  an  appeal  court.  The  district  court  of  Iowa  is  an  appeal  court 
as  to  a  justice  court,  but  the  district  court  in  acting  upon  a  case 
appealed  from  a  justice  court  passes  upon  the  questions  of  law  before 
tne  justice  court  t^e  same  as  tne  justice  court.  The  case  is  appealed 
from  the  district  court  to  the  supreme  court.  The  supreme  court 
passes  upon  the  same  Questions  ox  law  as  were  before  the  district  ^ 
court,  and  passes  upon  tnem  as  a  judicial  body.  In  the  district  court 
the  court  lays  down  the  rules  of  law  for  the  jury,  and  before  sub- 
■  mitting  the  case  to  the  jury  for  the  determination  of  matters  of  fact 
by  them  determines  whether  or  not  there  is  a  case  presented  by  the 
evidence  under  the  law  to  submit  to  the  jury ;  and  when  the  case  as  to 
its  facts  has  been  determined  by  the  jury,  then  the  court  determines 
whether  the  jury  have  acted  legally  in  respect  to  their  action  in  case 
that  matter  arises,  and  upon  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  the  same 
matters  are  determined  in  the  same  way  by  the  supreme  court,  but  as 
aa  appellate  court.  Each  of  the  courts — justice,  district,  and 
supreme — ^thus  act  upon  the  same  matters  and  may  act  as  courts. 

An  appeed  can  not  for  the  foregoing  reasons  be  taken  fram  a  com- 
mission to  a  court  A  review  can  only  be  had  by  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct application  to  the  court.  The  following  support  the  foregoing : 
Murray  v.  Hoboken  Co.,  18  How.,  272-284;  Ferreira  v.  U.  S.,  64 
U.  S.,  40-46;  Heybum's  Case,  2  U.  S.,  409;  148  U.  S.,  222,  and  154 
U.S.,  430. 

For  the  same  reason  the  evidence  taken  by  an  administrative  body 
can  n€>t  be  made  the  only  evidence  upon  wnich  a  court  must  act  in 
determining  some  matter  with  reference  to  the  action  taken  by  an 
administaratiTe  or  legislative  body.    Whether  or  not  evidence  oftered 
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by  a  party  in  a  proceeding  of  any  kind  may  or  mav  not  be. declared  : 
to  be  competent  evidence  m  a  court  as  agamst  such  partv  so  far  as 
it  is  material,  etc.,  is  not  the  subject  here  considered.  iSuch  power 
to  so  declare  is,  of  course,  within  the  power  of  a  legislature.  Courts 
can  not  be  hedged  about  or  limited  to  such  evidence,  though.  The 
thing  that  is  here  considered  is  that  such  provisions  are  so  placed 
in  the  bills  and  so  worded  as  to  indicate  the  intent  to  make  the  courts 
7nere  ret^iewing  bodies^  mere  appellate  bodies  to  the  Commission.  If 
that  is  the  intent  of  such  bills,  then  such  provisions  are  for  that 
reason  unconstitutional,  and  that  such  is  the  mtent  is  plainly  within 
the  proper  construction  of  the  bills. 

The  distinction  between  the  legislative  body  and  a  court  body  is 
primary  nnd  fundamental.  To  say  by  a  law  (1)  that  an  appeal  or 
review  of  the  action  of  the  lawmaking  body  in  making  tnat  law 
shall  be  taken  to  a  court  for  determination  tiiere  as  to  whether  the 
lawmaking  body  should  have  done  what  it  did  do  with  reference  to 
the  law,  and  (2)  that  the  evidence  that  was  before  the  lawmaking 
body  concerning  the  law  it  made  shall  be  all  the  evidence  upon 
which  the  court  shall  determine  the  matter  is  the  same  in  kind  as  to 
declare  by  another  law  (1)  that  a  review  shall  be  had  in  a  court 
by  direct  appeal  to  that  court  of  what  an  administrative  body  has 
done  within  its  powers,  and  (2)  that  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
administrative  body  in  so  doing  shall  be  all  the  evidence  before  the 
court. 

Such  a  law  would  be  invalid  for  at  least  two  reasons — (1)  the 
power  to  review  upon  direct  appeal  the  act  of  a  legislative  body  can 
not  be  conferred  upon  a  court;  (2)  the  evidence  that  a  court  may 
receive  in  acting  upon  a  matter  properly  before  it  can  not  be  so 
limited  or  confined  by  the  legislature. 

A  case  involving  the  constitutionality  of  a  law  does  not  arise  that 
way — i.  e.,  by  appeal  to  a  court  from^  the  lawmaking  body.  Take  a 
contest  over  a  State  railway  schedule.  A  railway  affected  applies  to 
a  proper  court  stating  that  the  commissioners,  who  are  made  defend- 
ants, are  about  to  enforce  the  schedule,  etc.;  that  the  rates  fixed  by 
the  schedule  are  unreasonable  and  therefore  unconstitutional,  and 
that  a  multiplicity  of  suits  will  arise  and  irreparable  damage  ensue  to 
plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  by  reason  of  which  a  temporary  and  permanent 
injunction  is  asked  restraining  the  enforcement  of  the  schedules. 
There  are  parties  and  issues  before  a  proper  ti*ibunal  with  power  to 
render  judgment  upon  trial  or  hearing  and  with  power  to  enforce 
such  judgment  when  rendered. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  one  of  their  reasons  to 
justify  the  request  that  the  evidence  before  them  shall  be  the  evidence 
l)efore  the  court^  state  that  such  is  the  rule  as  to  the  report  made  by  a 
master  commissioner  of  chancery.  The  general  rule  relative  to  such 
a  report  is  that  the  report  of  the  master  commissioner  shall  be  held 
to  state  the  facts,  unless  excepted  to,  and  if  any  exceptions  be  made 
to  the  report  they  must  refer  to  the  statements  of  the  master  in  sup- 
port of  them  or  must  refer  the  court  to  the  evidence  before  the  master 
supporting  them.  The  trouble  with  this  claim  is  that  the  master 
commissioner  is  a  court  official  and  he  is  acting  judicially  in  what  he 
does  as  a  commissioner,  and  hence  the  reasoning  is  not  accurate  be- 
cause the  railway  coimnission  is  not  such  a  judicial  body  and  can  not 
be  such  body. 
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As  already  indicated,  a  legislative  or  administrative  body  can  not 
•force  its  orders,  nor  can  power  be  conferred  upon  it  to  enforce  its 
orders^  Application  must  be  made  to  a  court  for  enforcement  in 
some  form.  The  interstate-commerce  act  of  1887  provides  that  ap- 
pb'cation  may  be  made  by  the  Commission  to  a  circuit  Fedei^al  court 
w  enforcement  of  its  orders.  The  attempt  is  made  in  the  proposed 
neasures  to  enforce  by  way  of  penalty. 

The  bills  contain  a  section  authorizing  what  is  called  a  review  in 
tbe  circuit  court,  and  also  another  section  authorizing  application  to 
1  court  to  enforce  obedience  to  an  order  by  mandamus  or  injunction, 
ind  also  providing  for  a  suit  in  addition  thereto  to  recover  a  heavy 
penalty  for  failure  to  obey.  Of  course  the  object  of  this  penalty 
diuse  is  apparent.  The  permission  to  review  is  to  enable  the  carrier 
to  have  a  court  investigate  the  reasonableness  of  the  rate.  If  court 
iction  be  not  invoked  by  the  carrier  in  the  time  limit  there  fixed, 
twenty  days,  then  the  penalty  clause  may  be  enforced.  The  obiect  or 
tbepe  provisions  is  to  compel  the  carrier  to  take  the  rate  schedule  into 
eoart  thus  to  throw  the  burden  of  appeal  or  review  upon  the  railroad. 
Certainly  the  railway  wUl  not  permit  the  time  limit  to  expire  so  as 
to  make^  the  order  final.  As  already  appears,  the  time  limit  to  the 
Commission  to  review  is  unconstitutional. 

X.   THX  PENALTY  CLAUSE  OF  RATE  BILLS. 

The  penalty  clause  wiil  now  be  considered.  The  attempt  wiU  be 
tORhow  (1)  that  it  is  unconstitutional,  and  (2)  if  not  unconstitutional 
in  toto,  then  if  the  act  or  the  clause  itself  docs  not  permit  of  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  rates  being  inquired  into  when  the  penalty  clause 
tf  sought  to  he  enforced^  tlien  that  fact  renders  the  provision  unoon- 
9titution€U. 

Consider,  first,  whether  or  no  the  clause  is  in  toto  imconstitutionaL 
The  penalty  is  excessive,  and  if  a  railroad  becomes  liable  under  it 
for  many  days  new  bond  issues  will  be  required,  or  it  will  be  neces- 
ary,  for  a  few  days  at  least,  to  raise  rates.  Now,  railways  affected 
hj  a  rate  schedule  have  the  ri^ht  to  a  judicial  inquiry  as  to  the 
reasonableness  of  that  rate  schedule,  and  any  law  denying  that  wiU 
he  annulled.  A  schedule  that  is  unfair  and  unjust  is  unconstitutional, 
and  ought  not  to  be,  and  is  not,  binding  upon  a  railway.  Then,  in 
some  cases  of  attempt  to  enforce  the  penalty  clause  under  certain 
nte  schedules  the  court  will  find  the  rate  schedule  unreasonable, 
and  hence  wiU  not  enforce  the  penalty  clause.  A  carrier  has  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  refuse  obedience  to  an  unjust  rate  schedule,  but 
must  a  carrier  take  the  chances  of  an  extreme  and  excessive  penalty 
that  will  bankrupt  or  financially  cripple  it  if  it  believes  the  schedule 
wrong  f  Again,  different  courts  may  not  take  the  same  view  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  schedule,  and  hence  the  carrier  would  be  liable 
in  one  court  and  not  in  another  court.  Clearly  no  penal  clause 
should  stand  under  such  circumstances.  One  would  hesitate  to 
stand  upon  what  was  believed  to  be  right  under  such  conditions.  It  is 
e  species  of  compulsion  without  process.  Such  a  condition  is  met  by 
the  following  authorities:  Louisville  and  N.  R.  Co.  v.  Common- 
wealth, 38  L.  R.  A«,  213;  Louisville  and  N.  B.  Co.  v.  Railroad  Com., 
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19  Fed.,  674  (this  case  is  referred  to  and  approved  by  distinpiiish-r 
ingit  from  another  case  in  Railroad  Com.  Case,  116  U.  S.,  336). 
The  following  excerpts  are  found  in  the  first  two  cases: 

Penalties  can  not  thus  be  inflicted  at  the  discretion  of  a  jurj.  Before  tbe 
property  of  a  citizen,  natural  or  otherwise,  can  be  thus  confiscated,  the  crime, 
for  which  the  penalty  is  inflicted  must  be  defined  by  tlie  lawmaking  power.- 
The  legislature  can  not  delegate  this  power  to  a  jury.  If  it  can  declare  it  a  crim-i 
inal  act  for  a  railroad  corporation  to  take  more  than  a  "  fair  and  just  return  ": 
on  its  investment,  it  must,  in  order  to  the  validity  of  the  law,  define  with  reason-, 
able  certainty  what  would  constitute  such  "  fair  and  just  return.*'  The  act. 
under  review  does  not  do  this,  but  refers  it  to  the  jury  to  supi)ly  the  omission. 
No  railroad  company  can  possibly  anticipate  what  view  a  jury  may  take  of  the 
matter,  and  hence  can  not  know,  in  advance  of  tiie  verdict,  whether  its  charges 
are  lawful  or  unlawful.  One  Jury  may  convict  for  a  charge  made  on  a  basis 
of  4  per  cent,  while  another  might  ac<iult  an  accused  wlio  had  demanded  and 
received  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  rendering  the  statute,  in  its  practical  working; 
as  unequal  and  unjust  in  its  operation  as  it  is  indefinite  in  its  terms.  {M 
L.  R.  A.,  212,  quoting  from  the  above  cases.)  That  section,  by  itself,  makes  the 
offense  to  consist  in  taking  more  than  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate  of  toll  and 
compensation  without  reference  to  any  standard  of  what  is  fair  and  reasonable 
In  such  cases,  it  may  be  seen,  different  persons  would  have  difterent  opinions 
as  to  what  Ls  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate ;  courts,  and  juries,  too,  would  differ, 
and  at  one  time  or  place  a  defendant  might  be  convicted  and  fined  in  a  large 
amount  for  the  same  act  which,  in  another  place  or  at  another  time,  would 
be  held  to  be  no  breach  of  law,  and  what  might  be  thought Vi  fair  and  reasonable 
rate  on  one  road  might  be  considered  otherwise  upon  another  road. 

The  foregoing  is  quoted  from  Chicago,  B.  and  Q.  Ry.  Co.  v.  People, 
77  111.,  443,  in  Louisville  and  Nashville  v.  Commonwealth,  supra; 
88  L.  R.  A.,  213. 

The  writer  is  not  unaware  of  the  selling  in  which  the  foregoing 
excerpts  appear,  but  the  reasoning  is  not  without  close  application 
to  the  topic  Deing  considered  here. 

However  the  penal  clause  finds  strong  support  in  United  States  v. 
Brimson  (154  U.  S.).  In  that  case,  though,  a  penal  clause  was  not 
involved,  being  referred  to  only  as  conceded,  hence  the  court  does  not 
by  any  means  pass  upon  its  validity,  and  furthermore,  while  undoubt- 
edly a  penal  clause  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  produc- 
tion Of  papern  before  legislative  bodies  under  proper  circumstances 
would  be  enforced,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  a  penal  clause 
would  be  enforced  in  a  rate  matter.  The  two  are  dissimiliar  in  many 
respects.  The  one  is  for  purposes  of  information  to  the  Government; 
the  oth6r  affects  only  private  rights  and  can  be  better  enforced  another 
way.  No  matter  what  the  authority  of  the  case  is  upon  the  penal 
clause,  it,  at  least,  establishes  these  propositions : 

(1)  That  all  legal  objections  to  the  enforcement  of  a  rate  schedule 
cftn  be  raised  in  the  proceeding  to  enforce  it. 

(2)  That  it  must  be  permitted  to  be  raised  in  that  way,  otherwise 
there  is  a  denial  of  judicial  investigation  of  tlie  rate  schedule  and  the 
clause  is  therefore  unconstitutional. 

It  was  said  in  argument  that  the  twelfth  section  (of  interstate-conunerce  act 
of  1887)  was  in  derogation  of  those  fundamental  guaranties  of  personal  rights 
that  are  recognized  by  the  Constitution  as  inhering  in  the  freedom  of  the  citizen. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  power  given  to  Congress  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  does  not  carry  with  it  any  power  to  destroy  or  impair  those 
guaranties.  This  court  has  already  si>oken  fully  ui)on  that  general  subject 
in  Cx>unselmen  v,  Hitchcock.  (142  U.  S.,  ZAl,)  We  need  not  add  anything  to 
what  has  there  been  said.  Snliice  it  in  the  present  case  to  say  that  as  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  petition  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States  ■oofri,  upon  grounds  distinctly  set  out,  an  order  te  compel  appellees  to 
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IMirMcalar  goesticKiB  and  to  produce  certain  books,  papers,  etc.,  In  tfaelr 
.wses^ion.  it  was  open  to  each  of  them  to  contend  before  that  oonrt  that  he 
r»  protected  by  the  Constitution  from  making  answers  to  questions  propounded 
HUB,  etc: 

Wtetlier  thie  Commission  is  entitled  to  the  evidence  it  seeks,  and  whether 
fti  Rfosal  of  the  witness  to  testify  or  to  produce  books,  papers,  etc.,  in  his 
fMwiilon,  is  or  is  not  in  violation  of  his  duty  or  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of 
Ike  United  States,  seeking  to  execute  a  power  expressly  granted  to  Ck>ngre8S, 
Mt  the  distinct  issues  between  that  body  and  the  witness  ^  ^  ^  ;  and 
tee  iasnes  made  In  the  form  prescribed  by  the  act  of  Congress  are  so  pre- 
Roted  that  the  Judicial  power  Is  capable  of  acting  on  them. 

The  question  here  presented  is  substantially,  if  not  precisely,  that  which 
mU  arise  if  the  witness  was  proceeded  against  by  an  indictment  under  the 
lit  of  Congress  declaring  It  to  be  an  offense  against  the  United  States  for 
to  refuse  to  testify  before  a  commission  after  being  summoned,  etc 


Here  is  directly  the  statement  that  in  any  such  prosecution  the 
frop^  constitutional  objections  to  responding  to  the  questions  asked 
or  to  produce  books  may  be  raised;  so  with  a  penalty  clause,  such 
Qtmctions  could  be  urged. 

Finally  with  reference  to  the  measures  considered,  the  time  limit 
d  the  nght  to  review  and  the  attempted  limitation  upon  the  ri^ht 
rf  a  court  to  stay  the  operation  of  the  rate  order  are  unquestionably 
niralid  and  unconstitutionaL 

As  to  the  penalty  clause  and  the  provision  as  to  hearing  or  review 
proceedings,  there  are  several  possible  situations.  The  nearing  or 
review  provision  is  undoubtedly  unconstitutional,  if  it  is  a  review 
provision,  but  I  consider  it  as  though  it  may  be  found  otherwise.  If 
the  penalty  clause  be  invalid,  then  t^vo  possible  situations  arise.  The 
first  arises,  if  the  hearing  clause  be  good ;  the  second  arises  if  the  hear- 
ing clause  be  invalid.  If  the  penalty  clause  be  invalid  as  to  the 
penalty,  and  if  the  hearing  clause  be  good,  still  no  railroad  would 
proceed  under  the  hearing  clause,  because  a  railroad  company  would 
'  only  take  advantage  of  that  clause  in  order  to  escape  the  penalty,  and 
'  if  uie  penalty  be  invalid,  then  there  will  be  no  reason  for  the  company 
to  take  advantage  of  the  hearing  clause.  That  being  true,  the  order 
of  a  commission  would  have  to  be  enforced  under  the  penaltjr  clause, 
by  which  application  may  be  made  for  mandamus  or  mjunction  to  a 
court  Now,  that  provision  for  enforcing  the  orders  of  a  commission, 
since  it  is  contrary  to  the  method  of  enforcement  provided  by  the  act 
of  1887,  repeals  the  provision  of  the  act  of  1887.  That  being  true 
in  appeal  from  the  court  proceedings  to  enforce  the  order  under 
such  clause  could  be  made  to  stay  the  decree  or  order  of  the  trial 
eoort,  because  there  is  no  provision  as  to  the  penalty  clause  method 
,  that  an  appeal  will  not  stay  the  order  made  by  the  trial  court  The 
result  of  this  is  that  ^  nch  a  condition  would  lead  to  a  rate  order  being 
longer  inoperative  tlum  it  may  now  be  under  the  present  act. 

Again,  if  the  hearing  clause  be  invalid,  and  if  the  penalty  clause 
be  invalid,  then,  of  course,  the  order  of  a  commission  would  have  to 
be  by  the  method  just  noted. 

Again,  if  the  penalty  clause  be  valid,  then  two  situations  may 
arise:  (1)  If  the  hearing  clause  be  good,  and  (2)  if  the  hearing 
clause  be  not  good.  If  the  hearing  clause  be  good,  then  the  railroad 
company  may  apply  to  a  court  to  stay  the  penalty  during  the  pend- 
ency of  the  action.  An  appeal  from  the  order  of  a  trial  coiirt  in 
that  proceeding  would  not  stay  the  decree  or  order  of  the  trial  court 
That  would  Jbe  all  right    The  trouble  with  it,  however,  is  that  the 
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hearing  dause  is  invalid  and  the  penalty  clause  is  a  doubtful  pro-  ^^ 
vision.  Ajgain,  suppose  the  hearing  clause  invalid  and  the  penalty  -^ 
clause  vahd.  Then,  the  railway  company  could  not  apply  under 
the  hearing  clause  to  a  court  to  staj  the  operation  of  the  penal  clause, 
but  would  apply  to  the  court  (circuit  court)  under  the  provisions 
that  now  exist,  and  would  thus  stav  the  penal  clause  until  the  court 
determined  the  reasonableness  of  the  schedule.  But,  if  the  railway 
company  should  proceed  in  that  way,  tiien  there  is  no  provision  of 
the  law  that  would  prevent  an  appeal  staying  the  order  of  the  trial 
court,  because  such  application  for  a  stay  would  be  made  under  the 
gjeneral  law  applicable  thereto  and  not  under  the  special  statute  con- 
sidered. 

XI.  SUMMARY. 

To  give  the  relief  requested  by  the  Commission — ^that  is,  to  confer 
rate-making  power  and  to  provide  for  the  auick  and  effective  enforce- 
ment of  the  orders  of  the  Commission  ana  to  otherwise  provide  for 
the  regulation,  control,  and  supervision  of  interstate  commerce  so 
far  as  concerns  interstate  transportation — the  following  matters 
should  be  embodied  in  a  law  in  an  authoritative  and  direct  way  so 
as  to  eliminate  all  construction  as  to  what  power  is  in  fact  conferred : 

1.  Confer  upon  the  Commission  full  rate-making  power — full 
power  to  make  rates  after  hearing  upon  complaint  made  as  well  as 
upon  investigation  made  by  the  uommission  upon  its  own  motion. 
To  confer  upon  the  Commission  power  to  make  rates  upon  hearing 
had  upon  complaint  of  existing  rates  is  substantially  the  same  as  to 
confer  upon  the  Commission  power  to  make  rates  after  hearing  upon 
complaint  and  also  power  to  make  rates  upon  investigation  upon 
the  motion  of  the  Commission  because  one  complaint  can  be  made 
9uificiently  broad  to  include  many  thousands  of  articles  as  many  in- 
y^igations  or  hearings  had  fully  shown.  Railroad  men  also  com- 
plain that  the  same  power  is  substantially  conferred  by  the  two  pro- 
visions, as  may  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  report  of  the 
Industrial  Commission. 

2.  A  larger  Commission  and  more  effective  machinerv  should  be 
provided  with  such  a  distribution  of  work  as  to  enable  the  Com- 
mission to  promptly  and  properly  and  with  due  consideration  dis- 
pose of  all  matters  before  them,  thus  doing  away  with  unnecessary 
delay  before  the  Commission. 

3.  A  commerce  court  should  be  established  so  as  to  permit  of 
prompt  enforcement  of  orders  of  the  Commission,  thus  doing  away 
with  the  delay  that  now  results  in  such  procedure. 

4.  Such  courts  should  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  matters  aris- 
ing from  the  enforcement  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  and  from  the 
enforcement  of  similar  laws  regulating  State  transportation  by  State 
commissions^  except  criminal  matters  and  also  except  that  parties 
may  avail  themselves  of  recourse  to  the  State  courts  so  far  as  pro- 
vided by  the  States  themselves.  Such  commerce  court  is  to  have  the 
power  possessed  by  circuit  Federal  courts  over  all  such  matters.  This 
will  tend  to  do  away  with  the  delay  which  now  occurs  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  orders  of  State  commissions  when  such  orders  are  carried 
to  the  Federal  courts,  as  is  usually  done  wJten  parties  interested  or 
bondholders  of  interested  roads  are  citizens  of  another  State  than  the 
State  in  which  the  order  is  made. 
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5.  ProTisioii  should  be  made  for  appeal  from  the  trial  commerce 
eourt,  but  such  appeal  should  not  stay  any  decree  or  order  of  the  trial 
eonrt. 

6.  (a)  An  order  of  the  Commission  shall  become  effective  within 
thirty  days  from  the  service  of  notice  thereof  upon  the  carriers 
iffected  unless  such  order  be  suspended  by  a  proper  court  order,  as  is 
now  done  upon  application  tx>  the  courts. 

(b)  If  the  order  is  not  obeyed  at  the  time  it  thus  becomes  effective, 
thai  l^e  Commission  or  an  interested  party  may  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
oonuneroe  court  to  enforce  the  same. 

(c)  Provide  for  penalties  to  be  enforced  upon  failure  to  comply 
lith  an  order  during  the  time  it  is  operative,  but  make  this  provision 
directly  responsive  to  the  power  of  tne  court  to  suspend  its  operation 
raider  proper  circumstances.  This  provision  is  intended  to  compel 
the  carrier  to  resort  to  the  court  to  test  the  order,  and  is  intended  to 
throw  the  burden  of  proceeding  in  court  upon  them.  Thus  when  an 
order  is  made  the  carrier  will  nave  to  apply  to  the  court  for  a  writ 
restraining  the  operation  of  the  order  until  its  validity  is  determined ; 
otherwise  the  penalties  may  be  imposed.  Of  course,  upon  suit  for  the 
penalty  the  carrier  may  there  raise  the  objection  that  the  rate  fixed  is 
not  reasonable,  but  there  will  be  so  many  suits  of  that  character  as  to 
compel  the  carrier  to  resort  to  the  first  process — i.  e.,  go  to  the  courts 
to  test  the  reasonableness  of  the  order,  etc.  Again,  the  courts  may 
finally  hold  that  they  must  do  this,  as  intimated  in  the  concurring 
opinion  of  Justice  Harlan  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way Company  v.  Minnesota  (134  U.  S.),  in  which  this  subject  is  dis- 
cussed. 

The  foregoing  provisions  will  (1)  confer  rate-making  power  upon 
the  Commission,  and  (2)  will  further  provide  for  the  adequate  and 
prompt  enforcement  oi  orders  of  the  Commission,  and  those  are  the 
matters  about  which  complaint  and  agitation  have  gathered. 

The  followiujg  are  matters  of  importance  to  proper  regulation  and 
supervision  of  mterstate  transportation,  and  some  of  them  have  close 
relation  to  some  of  the  preceding  provisions. 

7.  The  law  should  be  so  extended  as  to  include  interstate  water 
transportation  and  foreign  transportation  so  far  as  the  Constitution 
will  permit,  thus  bringing  such  transportation  and  the  companies 
engaged  therein  under  the  same  provisions  of  law  as  relate  to  inter- 
state transportation  by  railways. 

8.  The  Commission  should  be  given  full  power  to  make  re^ila- 
tions  and  to  prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  use  of  private 
refrigerator  and  stock  and  other  cars,  or  such  subject  should  be  cov- 
ered by  some  other  adequate,  definite  provision  of  law. 

9.  Unfair  division  of  rate  with  the  owners  of  terminal  tracks 
should  be  forbidden  and  full  power  should  be  given  to  fix  the  rate 
therefor  and  to  otherwise  prescribe  the  rules  governing  such  division 
of  rates.  This  or  some  other  provision  furnishing  aciequate  remedy 
for  the  wrongs  and  discriminations  that  now  exist  with  reference  to 
such  matters  should  be  adopted.  This  does  not  menu  that  the  law 
as  it  now  is  does  not  reach  such  subjects,  but  it  does  mean  that  what 
is  here  proposed  will  more  directly  and  effectively  reach  and  control 
huch  suDJects  and  prevent  unfair  practices  and  discriiiiinations  of  the 
kinds  named. 
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10.  The  entire  law  upon  the  subject  should  be  reexamined  and:^ 
modified  so  as  to  be  consistent  throughout,  and  the  law  to  be  adopted,;^ 
should  be  an  act  so  doinff,  retaining  the  desirable  features  oi  the^' 
present  law,  with  such  additions  thereto  as  are  necessary  to  afford  ^ 
adequate  regulation  and  controL 

ADDITIONAL  8TATSMEHT  OF  KB.  S.  P.  BACON. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  18^  1905.      ,^ 
The  Senate  Q)MMnTEE  on  Interstate  Commerce.  ;r| 

Gentlemen  :  I  be^  leave  to  correct  a  statement  made  by  me  when  :c 
before  your  honorable  conmiittee  on  the  8th  instant,  that  the  increase   • 
m  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  railways  of  the  country  during  the  :^ 
period  of  five  years  ending  June  30,  1904,  was  10.9  per  cent.     I  find,  r. 
on  referring  to  the  original  document  from  which  I  derived  the  data,  r 
namely.  Senate  Document  No.  257,  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  second    ; 
session,  that  the  statement  of  tonnage  and  revenue  therein  contained    : 
extends  only  to  the  year  ending  June  30, 1903,  and  that  the  computa-    : 
tion  I  made  covered  only  the  years  from  1900  to  1903,  a  period  of 
three  years  instead  of  five;  and  I  learn  that  the  figures  for  the  year 
ending  June  SO,  1904,  are  not  yet  available.    Hence  the  comparison  I    : 
made  of  the  relative  increase  in  tonnage  and  revenue  during  the  five- 
year  period  first  mentioned  is  incorrect,  and  the  data  for  making  the    ' 
comparison  for  that  priod  is  not  yet  obtainable.    I  have,  however, 
made  the  computation  for  the  three-year  period  mentioned,  which 
shows  the  increase  in  tonnage  to  have  been  10.9  per  cent,  as  previ- 
ously stated,  and  the  increase  m  freight  revenue  during  the  same  period 
to  have  been  25.6  per  cent.    This  ^ows  the  increase  in  revenue  dur- 
ing that  period  to  have  been  235  per  cent  greater  than  the  increase 
in  tonnage. 

I  also  desire  to  submit  a  communication  addressed  to  me  for  the 
information  of  the  committee  by  Eugene  Withers,  of  Danville,  Va., 
who  was  appointed,  together  with  Hon.  A.  M.  Aiken,  by  the  common 
council  of  that  city  to  appear  before  the  committee  to  advocate  the 
proposed  legislation,  in  pursuance  of  which  Mr.  Aiken  appeared  on 
the  8th  instant,  Mr.  Withers  being  also  in  attendance  but  not  ad- 
dressing the  committee. 

Very  respectfully,  Edward  P.  Baoon. 

Danville,  Va.,  May  16^  1906. 
Mr.  E.  P.  Bacon, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  We  are  interested  in  this  matter  particularly  be- 
cause of  certain  facts.  This  is  not  a  contest  between  committees. 
It  is  a  contest  between  six  citizens  and  the  interests  they  personally 
represent  and  the  town  of  Danville. 

Of  the  six  men  who  came  to  Washington  Wednesday  last,  J.  G. 
Penn  and  R.  A.  Schoolfield  are  nominal  directors  of  a  branch  line  of 
the  Southern  Railway  known  as  the  Danville  and  Western.  James 
I.  Pritchett  has  been  tor  years  a  director,  and  is  presumably  so  now,  of 
another  branch  line  of  the  Southern.   Sclioolfiela,  Pritdiett,  and  Penn 
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m  stockholders  and  directors  in  a  cotton-milling  company  here, 
iriiich  gets  a  special  rate — ^that  is,  it  ^ts  a  rate  accordea  to  cotton 
nanufacturers,  which  is  much  lower  man  other  similar  rates  to  the 
citizens  of  Danville.  Pritcliett  is  also  engaged  in  the  milling  business 
and  is  a  merchant.  As  a  miller  he  gets  a  special  rate  known  as  the 
'^milling  in  transit  rate,"  and  it  is  alleged  that  he  gets  the  same  as 
t  merchant.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  first  two  rates,  it  is  plain 
to  mv  mind  that  if  Pritchett  gets  a  special  milling  in  transit  rate 
IS  a  nay,^rain,  and  lime  dealer,  he  ana  the  railroad  are  both  violat- 
ing the  EUdns  law.  J.  R.  Jopline  is  the  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  and  a  director  of  the  Dan  River  Cotton  Mills,  another 
cotton  factory  which  is  owned  by  practically  the  same  men  who  own 
the  Riverside,  and^ets  exactly  the  same  rates.  Jopling's  bank  has 
recently  gotten  the  Southern  Railway's  account  W.  P.  Boatwright  is 
a  foiiuture  manufacturer,  with  a  furniture  manufacturer's  special 
rates.  He  is  interested  as  the  others,  while  W.  T.  Swann  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  aldermen  and  is  one  of  the  two  in  the  common  coun- 
cil of  30  members,  including  both  bodies,  who  voted  against  the  reso- 
lution to  send  the  committee  to  Washington.  The  committee  of  six 
went  to  Wadiington,  it  is  believed  here,  at  the  solicitation  and 
invitation  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company. 

They  have  been  censured  and  condemned  so  very  severely  since 
their  retmn  to  Danville  that  they  are  demorabzed  and  panic 
stricken.  The  council  yesterday  demanded  of  them,  in  substance, 
to  show  their  hands  and  say  whom  they  represented  and  what  special 
rates  they  got  The  citizens  and  business  men  generally  will  hold 
an  immense  mass  meeting  to-night  for  a  similar  purpose  and  the 
entire  town  is  almost  unanimously  arrayed  against  these  six  men, 
representing  themselves  and  speaking  the  sentiments  of  the  Southern 
Railway. 

It  is,  in  addition,  important  to  show  that  in  every  fact  stated  bv 
these  gentlemen  before  tne  conmiittee  they  made  an  error.  Their  lack 
of  information  was  pitiful.  This  delegation  of  six  men  affords  a 
conspicuous  illustration  of  manufactured  sentiment.  They  ai-e  the 
recipients  of  preferential  or  special  rates  which  have  enabled  them  to 
prosper.  They  are,  or  part  of  them,  directors  (in  name  only)  of 
oranch  lines  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company,  and  are  put  in 
those  positions  for  the  purpose,  so  far  as  possible,  of  making  them 
look  favorably  upon  the  Southern  Railway  and  its  acts.  They  speak 
not  the  sentiment  of  the  citizens  nor  of  the  public,  but  of  themselvas 
and  of  the  railroad,  and  they  represent  nothing  beyond  their  own 
private  interests,  and  voice  no  sentiment  other  tnan  the  wish  of  the 
railroad.  Whether  instructed  to  do  this  latter  or  not,  they  have  done 
it,  and  thev  have  evidently  responded  to  the  Southern  Railway's 
efforts,  made  through  James  H.  Drake,  assistant  freight  agent,  some 
weeks  ago,  to  get  a  delegation  from  Danville  to  appear  before  the 
committee  to  try  to  break  the  force  of  the  petition  oi  the  city. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  are  particularly  anxious  that  the 
Senate  committee  should  know  the  real  sentiment  of  the  town  and  its 
citizens,  and  should  know  that  the  men  appearing  before  them  and 
protesting  against  the  Esch-Townsend  bill  not  only  are  uninformed 
as  to  the  facts  in  their  own  town  but  do  not  know  what  the  Esch- 
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Townsend  bill  is,  and  represent  nothing  but  the  beneficiaries  of  special 
rates  and  voice  no  sentiment  other  than  that  of  the  railroad  and 
those  whom  it  chooses  to  affect. 

Eespectfully,  Eugene  Wxthebs. 


Office  of  the  Commercial  Association, 

Danville^  Va.j  May  17 ^  1905. 
Hon.  Stephen  B.  Elkins, 

Chairman  United  States  Senate 
Committee  Interstate  (Jovimerce^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  the  following  reso- 
lutions, as  passed  by  a  general  mass  meeting  of  the  city  of  Danville 
last  evening  in  the  court-house  of  this  city. 

I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

Alexander  Helper,  Secretary. 


Mr.  A.  W.  Douthat  presented  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  - 

^^Resolveaj  First^  that  we,  the  citizens  and  business  men  of  Dan- 
ville in  mass  meeting  assembled,  disapprove  and  disclaim  the  views 
and  sentiments  expressed  ^  the  six  gentlemen  who  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  on  Weanesday,  May 
10,  1905;  that  we  deny  that  such  views  and  sentiments  in  any  wise 
represent  the  opinions  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  business  men  and 
citizens  of  Danville,  however  well  they  may  express  the  opinion  of 
the  gentlemen  who  appeared  before  them,  and  we  declare  and  insist 
that  their  views  and  sentiments  are  prejudicial  and  detrimental  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  city,  and  especially  to  its  mercantile  and 
commercial  growth  and  prosperity. 

"  Second.  That  we  approve  and  commend  the  petition  and  state- 
ments presented  and  made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce  on  May  8,  1905,  by  the  committee  of  the  city  of  Dan- 
ville and  Business  Men's  Association,  consisting  of  Judge  A.  M. 
Aiken  and  the  Hon.  Eugene  Withers,  and  affirm  that  in  our  opinion 
the  allegations  in  said  petition  contained  are  wholly  true  and  the 
statements  accompanying  it  are  in  no  wise  overdrawn,  but  simply  a 
clear  and  correct  presentation  of  the  freight  conditions  in  Danville 
and  their  result  on  the  business  of  our  city. 

"  Third.  That  we  emphatically  ratify  and  indorse  the  action  of  the 
board  of  aldermen  and  common  council  and  of  the  Commercial  Asso- 
ciation in  appointing  a  committee  to  go  to  Washington  to  correct  the 
errors  and  misapprehensions  contained  in  the  statements  of  the  said 
six  gentlemen,  and  to  remove  any  idea  that  their  views  and  opinions 
at  all  reflect  the  wish  or  opinion  of  this  city  generally  as  to  the  Ksch- 
Townsend  bill ;  and  we  respectfully  ask  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  Senate  to  grant  a  hearing  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  the}^  may  make  known  the  real  opinion  and  wishes  of 
the  city  of  Danville  and  its  citizens." 
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Fridat,  Mat  19,  1905. 

The  con  mittee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Pretsent:  Senators  Elkins  (chairman),  Cullom,  Kean,  DoUiver, 
Clapp,  Carmack,  Newlands,  and  Foster. 

The  chairman  stated  that  Senator  Foraker  would  be  absent  to-day 
on  account  of  continued  iUness. 

8TATEMEHT  OF  CAPT.  T.  0.  BUSH. 

Senator  Kean.  Please  state  your  name  and  occupation. 
Mr.  Bush.  My  name  is  T.  (j.  Bush ;  my  residence  is  Birmingham, 
Ala.  I  am  in  the  iron  and  coal  business,  tor  one  thing ;  I  am  largely 
interested  in  mercantile  business,  for  another,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important  matter  is  that  I  «tm  a  farmer.  I  do  not  Know  but  that  at 
some  time  in  the  future  I  may  be  foolish  enough  to  want  to  run  for 
some  political  office,  and  so  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  be  a  farmer. 

Senator  Kean.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  business? 

Mr.  Bush.  My  business  chiefly  is  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

Senator  Kean.  What  is  the  extent  of  it? 

Mr.  Bush.  The  extent  of  the  business,  you  mean,  in  tonnage  or 
shipments? 

Senator  Kean.  Either  tonnage  or  shipments,  just  as  you  care  to 
state. 

Mr.  Bush.  The  total  iron  is  about  200,000  tons  manufactured  and 
shipi>ed,  and  that  involves  the  raising  of  about  750,000  tons  of  coal; 
and  out  of  the  coal,  of  course,  we  manufacture  the  coke  that  enters 
into  the  manufacture  of  iron.  My  mercantile  business  is  a  large 
wholesale  jobbing  business  in  Mobile.  My  home  is  in  Birmingham, 
where  my  headquarters  are. 

Senator  Kean.  How  many  furnaces  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  We  have  three  furnaces  and  one  new  one  under  con- 
struction— a  large  modem  furnace. 

Senator  Kean.  What  is  the  location? 

Mr.  Bush.  The  location  is  really  in  the  Birmingham  district,  but 
really  not  at  Birmingham.  Two  of  my  furnaces  are  at  Gadsden, 
Ala.,  and  two  are  in  what  is  called  the  Anniston  district,  just  on  the 
Alabama  mineral  division  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad. 

Senator  Kean.  Kindly  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Bush.  My  interest,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in  this  mat- 
ter, of  course,  is  from  the  shipper's  standpoint,  and  the  relation  which 
>hould  exist  between  the  shippers  and  the  transportation  companies. 

I  assume  that  this  question  is  one  of  very  great  magnitude  and  con- 
cerns all  the  interests  throughout  the  country.  In  fact,  I  think  the 
oucHtion  of  railroad  transportation  and  the  question  of  the  tariff  are 
the  two  most  important  questions  that  could  be  discussed  affecting  the 
general  business  of  the  country. 

I  apprehend  that  there  are  many  misunderstandings  as  to  the  real 
conditions  concerning  this  subject  under  discussion.  I  have  been  in 
the  practical  railroad  business,  and  therefore  I,  perhaps,  appreciate 
the  conditions.    My  interests,  however,  have  always  been  more  those 
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of  a  shipper  than  from  the  railroad  standpoint.  My  observation  has 
been  that  many  complaints  of  troubles  on  the  part  of  the  shipper  are 
imaginary  and  that  of  all  classes  of  people  I  know  they  are  probably 
the  most  easily  prejudiced  by  small  things.  Some  of  these  very  small 
affairs  in  the  railroad  business  tend  to  make  a  man  antagonistic  as 
r^ards  the  whole  railroad  situation.  Sometimes  a  man  will  be 
offended  by  the  conduct  of  some  little  station  agent  and  take  offense 
at  that  and  become  an  enemy  of  the  whole  railroad  situation. 

I  remember  once,  when  I  was  in  the  legislature  of  Alabama,  a 
member  of  that  body  introduced  a  bill  to  compel  every  railroad  com- 
pany to  weigh  every  bale  of  cotton  received  at  every  station  in  the 
State  and  to  deliver  that  cotton  at  its  destination  by  weight.  Of 
course,  that  was  absurd  and  the  bill  was  defeated.  But  I  asked  him 
afterwards  why  he  had  introduced  such  a  bill.  Well,  he  said  that 
in  his  town  there  was  a  shipment  of  two  bales  of  cotton  belonging 
to  two  different  people,  both  having  the  same  initials;  that  one  was 
a  very  small  bale  and  the  other  a  large  bale;  that  they  were  shipped 
to  Columbus,  Ga.,  I  believe,  and  there,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  both 
had  the  same  initials,  eaich  bale  went  to  the  wrong  warehouse,  and  on 
account  of  that  mistake  he  thought  that  all  the  railroads  in  the  State 
should  be  required  to  perform  that  service. 

You  find  people  who  become  prejudiced  because  the  railroads  do 
not  ^t  their  trains  at  their  stations  on  time.  I  remember  another 
case  m  the  legislature  of  Alabama.  One  man  from  north  Alabama 
was  very  aggressive  and  wanted  mandatory  powers  given  to  the 
railroad  commission.  I  asked  him  afterwards  why  he  talked  that 
way.  He  said  the  trains  were  frequently  late  at  his  place  and  he 
wanted  to  have  them  put  under  control. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  cause  for  this  agitation, 
which  has  perhaps  even  lass  excuse  than  these  other  cases,  and  that 
is  the  use  that  the  average  politician  makes  of  prejudices  which  can 
be  aroused  in  the  i^eople  generally  against  railroads  and  corporations, 
and  I  do  not  know  of  many  instances  in  my  own  State  where  any 
candidate  for  office  has  not  made  use  of  that  material  for  his  own 
benefit.  The  result  is  that  prejudice  is  built  up  among  people  by 
them  being  told  that  the  railroads  are  in  the  wrong,  when  they  do 
not  know  really  whether  or  not  the  railroads  are  in  tne  wrong. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  your  physician  were  to  meet  you  every  morning — 
you  seem  to  be  in  very  fine  health — but  if  he  were  to  meet  vou  every 
morning  and  tell  you  that  you  were  looking  badly  and  should  ask 
you  to  let  hiu)  feel  your  pulse 

Senator  Kean.  As  this  goes  into  the  record,  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  I  have  no  physician. 

Mr.  Bush.  Well,  we  will  imagine  some  other  healthy  man  whose 
physician  tells  him  these  things  every  morning.  How  many  days 
would  it  be  before  that  man  would  really  think  he  was  sick?  So 
you  see  how  easy  it  is  to  work  upon  the  prejudices  and  feelings  of 
the  people  in  that  way. 

I  nave  always  found  that  the  interests  of  the  transportation  com- 

fanies  and  the  shipj)ers  are  mutual  practically  all  along  the  line, 
find,  in  my  experience  as  a  railroad  man,  first,  and  then  in  my 
business  and  associations  with  them,  that  the  managers  of  railroads, 
as  a  rule,  are  ambitious  to  succeed,  and  they  can  only  succeed  by  the 
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good  will  of  their  patrons.  The  interest  that  people  manifest  some- 
timeB  in  favor  of  tne  railroads  is  very  ^eat,  according  to  the  stand- 
point  from  which  they  look  at  it.  For  instance,  you  never  knew  of  a 
new  railroad  being  built  into  a  new  section  of  the' country  to  be  devel- 
oped but  what  the  people  were  greatly  interested  in  it,  and  in  many 
OSes  were  willing  to  make  donations.  It  is  all  very  fine  until  they 
get  the  road ;  then,  when  they  get  it,  perhaps  they  turn  against  it 

I  have  often  thought  about  the  great  stress  laid  upon  the  right 
of  railroads  to  condenm  rights  of  way.  The  more  I  nave  thought 
about  that  the  more  I  have  concluded  that  the  law  was  not  enacted 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  railroad  man  to  inau^rate  something 
out  of  which  he  coula  make  money,  but  it  was  to  furnish  facilities 
for  the  people  who  live  in  the  country.  You  can  readily  understand, 
if  there  was  no  law  enabling  a  railroad  company  to  condemn  a  ri^ht 
of  way,  how  one  selfish  man  could  make  thousands  of  people  suner 
for  the  lade  of  those  conveniences. 

I  mention  these  facts  because  I  think  we  ought  to  look  impartially 
into  this  oueslion,  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  do,  and  which  I  have 
always  endeavored  to  do. 

There  is  another  thing  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  shippers, 
and  it  is  this:  You  may  say  what  you  please  about  the  average  busi- 
ness shrewdness  of  the  people  throughout  the  country,  but  tney  are 
scHuetimes  too  shrewd  to  put  their  money  into  railroads.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  case,  except  away  back  in  railroad  history  many  years 
ago,  where  people  made  contributions  or  took  stock  in  railroads.  You 
find  it  is  not  a  general  thing  in  any  section  of  the  country  to  put 
money  into  railroad  securities  as  an  investment,  because  railroad 
securities  do  not  bear  large  enough  interest  to  meet  their  requirements 
or  their  wishes.  Of  course  in  that  section  of  the  country  where 
money  is  more  plentiful  and  where  people  are  satisfied  with  lower 
rates  of  interest,  then  those  securities  become  valuable  as  investment 
securities,  and  in  that  way  they  are  scattered  all  over  the  country. 

Senator  Kean.  Now.  Captain,  will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  you 
think  of  the  proposed  legislation — ^how  it  would  affect  you,  in  what 
particulars? 

Mr.  Bush.  My  objection  to  the  proposed  law  giving  the  power  to 
the  Commission  to  nx  rates  is  that  it  will,  in  my  judgment,  cause 
great  confusion  in  the  business  of  the  country.  Perhaps  no  one  ap- 
preciates how  this  traffic  bni^iness  has  been  built  up  from  a  small  thing 
to  a  very  ^reat  thing,  how  intricate  it  is,  and  how  delicate  a  question 
it  is  to  adjust  rates  and  differences  to  meet  the  commercial  conditions 
which  exist  all  over  the  country. 

Senator  Kjian.  You  are  a  very  large  shipper  of  iron  and  other  com- 
modities, and  have  to  deal  with  the  railroads  in  arranging  rates? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes.  I  would  not  want  to  have  anybody  else  fix  that 
rate  for  me. 

Senator  Kean.  How  extensively  do  you  distribute  your  product 
over  the  countrv? 

Mr.  Bush.  From  Massachusetts  to  California.  There  is  scarcely 
a  road  or  a  line  that  reaches  out  of  Alabama,  with  all  of  its  ramifica- 
tions and  connections  toward  the  West,  the  Middle  West,  and  the 
East,  that  we  do  not  have  business  with,  and  we  are  concerned  and 
interested  in  all  those  road& 
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Senator  Kean.  You  find  the  railroads  are  generally  willing  to  give 
you  reasonable  rates? 

Mr.  Bush.  Surely.  I  would  like  to  make  this  statement — it  only 
applies  to  the  railroads  in  our  section  of  the  country.  You  under- 
stand that  we  have  systems  in  the  South — the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville, the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  Southern,  the  Frisco  Line,  the 
Illinois  Central,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  the  Central  of  Georgia,  and 
9ome  others.  I  can  recall  the  time  when  the  district  in  which  I  live, 
which  now  fixes  the  price  of  iron  for  the  world  and  also  the  price  of 
steel,  had  practically  no  development  in  the  mineral  lines,  and  it  was 
not  a  great  many  years  ago  when  the  lands  in  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try were  selling  at  from  $1.25  to  $2.50  an  acre.  Then  the  railroads 
were  constructed  in  there,  and  then  began  this  development.  The 
necessities  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  companies  were  so  great  to 
build  up  this  business  that  I  know  that,  in  one  instance  particularly, 
large  sums  were  advanced  to  aid  in  building  furnaces,  roUmg  mills,  etc 
When  this  business  began  to  gi'ow,  of  course  there  was  no  large  home 
market  for  the  iron  in  Alabama  or  in  that  section,  and  therefore  it 
had  to  seek  markets  bevond  the  Ohio  River  and  north  of  the  Potomac, 
and  it  became  absolutely  necessary  for  those  roads  to  fix  rates  that  met 
the  commercial  conditions — that  is,  to  put  that  iron  into  the  northern 
markets  to  meet  competition  in  those  markets.  So  that  that  adjust- 
ment is  going  on  all  tne  time,  and  at  times  the  railroad  companies  are 
called  upon  to  make  emergency  rates  that  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  the  furnaces  going,  when  times  are  good  the  shippers  are 
quite  willing  to  advance  rates.  Taking  the  whole  country,  tne  North- 
west particularlj^,  there  is  no  question  between  the  shippers  and  the 
railroad  companies;  in  fact,  they  work  very  harmoniously  together. 

I  would  like  now,  just  in  a  few  words,  to  call  attention  to  the  effect 
of  that  development,  in  order  to  show  that  the  present  conditions 
are  not  burdensome,  and  that  wonderful  progress  and  development 
have  taken  place  under  these  conditions.  For  instance,  it  is  an 
admitted  fact  that  there  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  per  ton 
mile  rate  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  of  course  there  are  various 
reasons  why  the  railroad  companies  could  afford  that  decrease,  from 
the  point  of  having  practiced  better  economv  in  the  conduct  of  their 
railroad  operations,  and  then,  again,  from  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

Take,  ir  you  choose,  the  whole  country,  though  I  want  to  refer 
more  particularly  to  the  section  I  am  more  familiar  with. 
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I  mention  these  facts  to  show  what  has  been  the  result  of  the  ex- 
pansion and  extension  of  the  raik*oads,  because  they  have  been  the 
diief  factors  in  bringing  it  about  I  mention  it  also  because  they 
have  to  furnish  the  rates  that  bring  the  product  to  the  markets. 

Senator  Kean.  You  think  that  under  existing  conditions  the  South 
has  prospered  ? 

Mr,  Bush.  The  South  has  prospered  very  much  indeed;  and  I 
think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  really  less  complaint  in  regard 
to  the  railroad  question,  based  upon  fact,  than  anywhere,  compara- 
tively. I  know  there  is  far  more  complaint  about  the  tariff  all  over 
the  country  than  about  the  railroads.  Yet  I  think  the  most  dan- 
gerous thing  to-day  would  be  to  appoint  five  men  and  give  them 
power  to  fix  the  tariff  for  this  country.  That  would  bring  us  into  a 
state  of  chaos  in  six  months  that  we  would  not  get  out  of  in  ten 
years. 

You  remember  the  effect  of  the  Wilson  bill  on  the  country.  I  re- 
member I  came  here  and  pleaded  before  Mr.  Wilson's  committee 
against  the  passage  of  that  bill  and  prophesied  just  what  has  hap- 
pened. It  was  not  so  much  because  of  the  real  effect  as  the  eff^ 
upon  people's  minds.  The  industries  have  been  built  up  under  the 
tariff  provisions,  and  it  probably  did  not  matter  whether  the  con- 
dition thirty  years  ago  was  right  or  wrong,  it  existed.  The  Gov- 
ernment had  mvited  people  to  go  into  manufacturing  and  offered 
these  inducements,  and  to  make  any  violent  change  was  a  great 
injustice  to  them. 

Correspondingly  the  railroad  interests  have  built  up,  so  that  they 
have  800,000  miles  of  road  and  more.  I  suppose  very  few  people 
anticipated  that  the  time  would  ever  come  when  the  Government 
would  take  charge  of  these  properties  and  operate  them^  and  the 
people  would  have  been  slow  about  putting  their  money  into  them 
if  tney  had  thought  the  Government  would  ever  take  possession  of 
them.  I  know  I  should  not  like  to  have  the  Government  say  to  me: 
^  I  am  going  to  fix  the  maximum  prices  for  the  iron  business."  It 
is  true  that  one  is  a  public  utility  and  the  other  is  not,  but  it  is  money 
belonging  to  the  people  that  goes  into  both. 

I  have  no  interest  in  railroads — I  believe  I  have  a  few  shares  of 
stock  in  one  road  that  never  paid  a  dividend;  but  outside  of  that 
I  have  no  money  interest  in  the  world  in  them,  and  I  can  say 
from  a  selfish  standpoint  that  the  shippers  and  the  men  engaged  in 
business  under  certain  conditions  could  not  afford  to  see  the  trans- 

r)rtation  business  of  this  country  put  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men, 
don't  care  who  they  are,  to  fix  rates  arbitrarily  and  say  what  shall 
prevail.  If  you  have  ever  been  familiar  with  railroad  business  you 
would  know  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  enough  intelligent  and 
skilled  men  to  attend  to  the  traffic  department  of  the  railway  busi- 
ness satisfactorily.  As  I  understand,  this  bill  proposes  to  make  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  traffic  department  for  the  whole 
United  States  and  to  undertake  to  adjust  these  rates  to  commercial 
conditions  that  exist  all  over  the  country.  An  angel  could  not  do 
that.  There  is  no  human  power  can  do  that,  situated  as  these  men 
would  be,  without  the  training  and  without  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions that  exist  everywhere. 
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Senator  Kean.  And  you  do  not  think  that  if  the  Commission  had  \, 
this  power  given  to  them  to  fix  a  rate  that  was  foin»fl  to  ho  nnjnst  > 
and  unreasonable  that  would  satisfy  all  of  the  complaints  of  the  ;, 
people! 

Mr.  Bush.  Not  by  any  means.  You  would  simply  multiply  them  ." 
a  thousand  fold.  ^ 

Senator  Kean.  They  would  then  think  of  something  else  they  ^ 
wanted? 

Mr.  Bush.  You  might  travel  all  over  the  country  and  you  would   !' 
find  very  few  people  who  would  say  the  rates  are  too  high,  but  they 
will  all  say  that  they  ought  to  be  less.    The  real  problem  that  the  ^ 
railroad  companies  have  to  solve  to-day  is  the  adjustment  of  rates    ' 
and  to  avoia  what  might  be  called  unjust  discrimination  in  rates.    ; 
You  are  compelled  to  have  what  appear  to  be  discriminations.     For    ; 
instance,  I  have  had  some  experience  as  a  business  man.    I  am  doing    • 
business  in  a  certain  particular  territory,  and  have  a  line  of  business    ; 
that  will  make  me  a  reasonable  and  legitimate  profit,  but  I  want  to 
increase  the  volume  of  my  business,  ana  so  I  go  out  with  a  lot  of  in- 
vitations to  sell  my  goods  to  everybody  for  less  than  the  usual  price 
in  order  to  increase  my  volume  of  business.     You  find  the  railroad 
companies  have  conditions  to  meet  like  this.    Take  the  South,  for  in- 
stance.   There  are  thousands  of  cars  that  have  to  come  down  empty 
and  take  back  lumber,  for  instance,  going  to  the  West.    Thousands 
of  cars  come  down  there  loaded  with  merchandise  and  have  to  go  back 
empty.    That  sort  of  adjustment  is  going  on  all  the  time.    So  the 
railroad  company  thinks  it  had  better  make  some  change  in  its  rates 
to  meet  thase  conditions  rather  than  be  hauling  empty  cars.    Those 
are  matters  that  we  can  not  fix  arbitrarily.    Nobodv  is  harmed  when 
they  just  think  of  the  conditions.     We  have  complaints  in  our  own 
State  because  the  railroads  haul  goods  from  somewhere  else  at  a  lower 
rate.    Goods  come  into  the  country  by  coming  around  to  the  coast 
from  the  North,  and  when  they  get  there  they  meet  water  competition. 
I  can  remember  very  well  when  goods  were  brought  to  Mobile  from 
the  North  through  the  Gulf,  and  the  railroads  had  to  adjust  their 
rates  according  to  that  water  competition.     It  has  only  been  a  few 
years  ago  that  schooners  and  other  vessels  for  water  transportation 
fixed  the  rate  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  to  Mo- 
bile.   Take  the  interior  points;  take  Montgomery  and  Birmingham. 
There  is  a  combination  of  rail  and  water  rates  from  New  York  and 
the  East  that  fixes  the  railroad  rates  so  that  you  can  not  change  them 
to  meet  other  conditions. 

Senat<5r  Kean.  This  is  a  very  interesting  statement  of  yours.  If 
these  rates  were  disturbed,  do  you  think  that  would  have  any  effect 
on  the  schedule  of  wages? 

Mr.  Bush.  Surely,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  will  give  an  illustration  from 
my  own  business  on  that  point.  In  the  coal  business  in  my  State 
the  ordinary  scale  of  wages  is  a  sliding  scale  governed  by  the  prices 
of  iron,  certain  prices  for  coal,  and  so  on,  toward  a  maximum  and 
minimum  agreea  upon.  The  moment  that  the  iron  companies  make 
less  money  and  the  prices  of  iron  come  down,  immediately  they  have 
to  reduce  wages.  The  railroad  companies,  as  you  very  well  know, 
employ,  I  suppose,  about  1,300,000  or  1,400.000  people,  and  of  course 
that  means  five  or  six  million  people  to  be  supported.    But  it  does 
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aot  end  ttere,  for  this  reason:  The  most  important  factors  to  the 
iron  and  steel  business  are  the  buyers,  and  the  best  buyers  are  the 
niht>ad  companies.  The  railroad  companies  of  this  country,  as  a 
▼hole,  consume  about  one-third  or  more  of  the  iron  and  steel  pro- 
duced. So  you  can  see  how  many  millions  of  people  that  affects  when 
all  these  ramifications  of  business  are  considered  and  the  intimate 
relations  in  every  section  of  the  country  between  the  coal  business, 
the  iron  business,  and  the  railroad  business. 

Our  ^eat  stagnation  in  the  iron  and  steel  business  in  1904  was  due 
to  the  inability  of  the  railroad  companies  to  sell  securities  in  order 
to  raise  money  to  make  extensive  improvements.  They  came  to  a 
standstill,  and  so  the  iron  business  came  to  a  standstill.*^  I  feel  this 
way,  that  the  railroad  companies,  if  they  are  allowed  to  charge  a 
reasonable  rate,  can  furnish  increased  facilities. 

Senator  Kean.  And  you  find  that  they  do  charge  reasonable  rates? 

Mr.  Bush.  That  is  my  experience. 

Senator  Kean.  Have  you  had  any  differences  with  them? 

Mr.  Bush.  Some  small  ones  sometimes. 

Senator  Kean.  How  have  vou  settled  them? 

Mr.  Bush.  Always  amicably.  We  can  not  always  do  that,  but 
there  has  been  nothing  worthy  of  mention  at  all. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  one  fact  that  is  so  vital  to  the  iron  and 
coal  interests  in  regard  to  these  facilities.  You  probably  know  that 
up  to  this  time  the  history  of  the  iron  trade  has  shown  that  it  has 
doubled  about  every  ten  years.  The  coal  business  has  increased  to 
about  370,000,000  tons  from  almost  nothing  many  years  ago.  You 
will  find  that  if  this  increase  goes  on  in  ten  years  the  demand  will  be 
for  40,000,000  tons  of  iron  in  this  country,  and  the  tonnage  would 
increase  probably  80  per  cent. 

The  transportifttion  facilities  are  necessary  to  meet  those  require- 
ments. I  feel  that  if  the  railroad  companies,  or  any  other  public 
utility  that  has  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  people,  are  not  aole  to 
meet  these  requirements  we  will  have  inconvenience  and  loss.  The 
truth  of  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  I  don't  think  there  are  many  people 
who  know  how  big  this  country  is,  the  immensity  of  it,  its  resources, 
and  its  rapid  development.  Then  to  talk  about  a  few  men  compre- 
hending the  situation  from  the  transportation  standpoint^  when  there 
are  300,000  miles  to  serve  from  Maine  to  California,  is  to  me  an 
absurdity.     . 

Senator  Kean.  Your  statement  is  very  interesting. 

Mr.  Bush.  Understand  me,  I  do  not  mean  any  reflection  upon  the 
men  who  compose  the  Commission  at  this  time  or  who  may  hereafter 
compose  it.  Every  sensible  man  must  know  his  own  limitations. 
I  think  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  those  ^ntlemen,  and 
from  which  they  would  prav  the  most  fervently  to  be  delivered,  is 
from  entering  upon  responsibilities  of  that  kind,  because  they  would 
Fimply  be  staggering. 

TTien  there  is  another  thing.  You  can  readily  see  that  one  thing 
leads  on  to  another.  You  may  say,  "  Oh,  well,  they  will  fix  a  rate 
here  and  there."  That  means  that  if  they  have  the  power  to  fix  a 
rate  they  will  do  it,  whether  the  rate  is  wanted  or  not.  The  people 
will  demand  rates,  and  they  will  have  to  meet  the  requirements. 

S.  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol  4 10 
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Not  long  ago  one  of  the  members  of  the  Georgia  State  commission  • 
was  talking  with  me,  and  I  asked  him  how  often  the  commission   .. 
met.    He  said,  "  We  meet  as  often  as  it  is  necessary,  but,"  he  said,  ' ; 
"  the  people  are  not  satisfied,  and  want  us  to  meet  oftener  and  do  . ; 
more."    We  have  a  contest  going  on  now  in  our  State  where  the    j 
chairman  of  the  commission  wants  the  Alabama  legislature  to  adopt  ' 
by  the  wholesale  the  Georgia  rates,  to  apply  every  condition  m 
Georgia  to  every  condition  in  Alabama;   you  can  see  what  trouble  ^ 
that  brings.    As  soon  as  you  tell  people,  "  Here  is  a  great  wrong  ; 
being  done,  and  something  ought  to  be  done  to  remedy  that  wrong," 
why^  of  course  the  people  will  want  that  remedy,     xou  know,  Mr.    ; 
Chairman,  that  any  little  concession  the  railroad  could  make  would 
not  satisfy  them;  it  would  all  disappear  in  going  down  the  line  to   . 
the  consumer. 

It  reminds  me  a  little  of  a  story  that  I  heard  once  by  a  minister.  ^ 
It  seemed  he  was  trying  to  raise  funds  in  a  Hardshell  Baptist  country 
for  missions.  He  thought  he  had  made  a  very  fine  speech,  and  the  ^ 
Hardshell  minister,  who  was  presiding,  got  up  and  said,  "That  ^ 
reminds  me  of  the  man  who  wanted  to  move  a  barrel  of  tar  from  one  - 
point  to  another.    He  had  the  barrel  of  tar  at  one  end  of  the  line  and 

{)laced  an  empty  barrel  at  the  other  end,  and  then  stationed  a  whole 
ot  of  men  with  gourds  between.  One  would  dip  with  the  gourd  out 
of  the  first  barrel  and  pour  it  into  the  gourd  of  the  next  man,  and  so 
on,  until  it  got  to  the  empty  barrel.  But  when  they  had  got  the  first 
barrel  emptied  there  was  no  tar  in  the  other  barrel ;  it  had  all  stuck 
to  the  gourds." 

So  if  the  railroads  should  undertake  to  make  a  reduction  of  rates 
I  am  afraid  the  consumer  would  never  feel  the  effect  of  it,  because 
before  the  effects  of  the  reduction  got  to  him  there  would  not  be 
enough  left  to  divide. 

Senator  Kean.  Captain,  there  are  a  number  of  other  gentlemen 
who  would  like  to  be  heard.    Have  you  finished  your  statement? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  want  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chainnan :  This  question  is  so 
important  that  I  think  our  legislators  in  Washington  can  afford  to 
act  wisely  about  it,  because  if,  after  the  discriminations  are  remedied 
and  after  the  rebates  are  ended,  then  if  that  does  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem you  can  tackle  it  in  some  other  way.  But  Congress  will  be  here 
when  you  and  I  are  gone,  and  there  will  be  other  Presidents  to  look 
after  this  matter  if  our  distinguished  President  now  does  not  get 
what  he  would  like  to  have.  So  that  we  can  afford  to  be  conservative 
in  undoing  a  wrong,  because  otherwise  it  is  much  worse  than  to  leave 
it  alone.  My  friend  John  Allen  once  declared  that  he  would  not  run 
for  office  again,  but  he  said,  "  The  last  day  of  my  time  is  time  enough 
to  say  that."  So  the  last  day  is  time  enough  to  enter  upon  something 
that  is  apparently  so  radical  that  it  might  do  great  harm  to  all  the 
business  interests  of  the  countir. 

I  would  like  to  say,  in  addition,  for  the  benefit  of  my  railroad 
friends,  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  friction,  in  a  small  way, 
between  the  shippers  and  the  railroad  companies  is  the  method  now 
prevailing  with  the  railroad  companies  for  adjusting  claims.  The 
delay  in  doing  that,  I  think,  has  caused  more  trouble  than  many 
other  things  combined.  I  think  that  is  something  they  have  not 
improved  upon,  and  that  ought  to  be  done. 
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Soiator  F08TEB.  I  was  somewhat  interested  in  ^our  statement,  and 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  question:  In  your  judgment,  is  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Government  to  select  men  of  competency  and  ability  who 
▼ould  fairly,  honestly,  and  intelligently  establish  freight  rates! 

Mr.  Busa.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Foster.  You  think,  then,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  select  a  body  of  men  of  such  character? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  do,  because  I  think,  Senator,  if  the  Government  were 
to  select  five  of  the  most  experienced  and  wisest  traffic  men  in  this 
ooimtry  to  take  care  of  that  whole  situation  it  would  involve  too 
much  work  for  them  to  accomplish.  You  know  the  Govermnent  is 
cot  likely  to  select  railroad  tramc  men  for  that  place. 

Senator  Foster.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Bush.  Well,  simply  because  the  supposition  would  be  that  they 
would  be  biased  in  favor  of  the  railroad  companies  if  they  had  been 
in  their  employ.  Not  that  they  would  be  biased,  but  I  am  judging 
by  past  experience  in  selecting  men,  both  for  National  and  State 
ecmmissions.  No  railroad  man,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  been  put 
on  a  State  commission  in  the  South. 

From  1890  to  1904  the  railroad  mileage  of  this  country  increased 
from  210,000  to  300,000  miles,  including  sidings.  We  may  expect  an 
increase  of  population  of  15,000,000  in  the  next  ten  years  compared 
with  1890.  We  have  an  increase  in  agricultural  products  of  more 
than  $2,000,000,000  in  ten  years,  and  of  mining  and  manufactured 
products  of  $5,000,000,000.  Ten  years  ago  agricultural  values  were 
$3,000,000,000,  now  $5,000,000,000.*^  Mining  and  manufactured  values 
were  $10,000,000,000,  now  $15,000,000,000.  These  two  interests  are 
now  $7,000,000,000  more  per  annum  than  in  1890.  What  great  factor 
chiefly  brought  about  this  marvelous  increase?  Unquestionably  the 
extension  and  expansion  of  the  railroads.  New  mileage  of  railroads 
will  unquestionably  become  necessary.  The  same  is  true  as  to  new 
equipment. 


1890. 


1«M. 


LoeomoUTcs  or  engines '       SI, 082 

Freight  care 1,060,164 

23,466 

i 


44,629 

1,624,150 

28,646 


The  total  mileage  tons  in  1890  were  16,604,012,396;  in  1894, 
171,290,310,685,  or  about  two  and  one-half  times  that  of  1890.  The 
increased  number  of  locomotives  and  cars  for  the  ten  years  was  about 
40  per  cent;  increased  volume  of  freight,  153  per  cent.  From  1897  to 
19(H  the  increase  in  seven  years  would  give  300,000,000,000  mileage  tons 
against  170,000,000,000  mileage  tons  as  now  exists,  which  would  require 
nearly  double  the  carrying  capacity  to  move  the  additional  tonnage. 
The  output  of  bitimiinous  coal  is  now  about  250,000,000  tons.  In  ten 
years  it  will  likely  grow  to  500,000,000  or  more.  The  present  output 
of  iron  is  20,000,000  tons  per  year.  In  ten  years  it  will  likely  in- 
crease to  40,000,000.  How  will  the  transportation  companies  be  able 
to  proWde  the  equipment  to  move  this  tonnage  if  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  manage  their  business  and  obtain  a  reasonable  profit?     If 
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the  railroad  companies  are  not  prosperous,  they  can  neither  sell  their 
securities  for  improvements  nor  provide  for  them  out  of  their  current 
revenue. 

According  to  my  experience,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  friction  or 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  shipper  is  the  present  method  of  the 
raikoad  companies  for  adjusting  claims.  This  could  be  improved 
upon,  and  I  think  it  should  be.  There  would  be  much  better  feeling 
between  the  shippers  and  the  railroad  companies  as  a  whole. 

STATEMEirr  OF  MS.  WILLIAM  8.  FILLINO. 

Senator  Kean.  Please  state  your  residence  and  occupation. 

Mr.  Pilling.  I  reside  in  Philadelphia,  and  I  am  in  the  iron  and 
steel  business. 

Senator  Kean.  Please  state  the  extent  of  your  business. 

Mr.  Pilling.  I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Pilling  &  Crane ;  our 
principal  business  is  in  iron  ores,  coke,  soft  coal,  pig  iron,  and  cement. 
We  act  as  selling  agents  for  three  large  mining  companies  in  the 
East,  several  of  the  large  Lake  Superior  mines,  and  for  some  foreign 
mines  in  Nova  Scotia,  Sweden,  and  the  Mediterranean  countri^.  We 
are  also  sales  agents  for  five  blast-furnace  plants,  all  in  the  East,  and 
sales  agents  for  a  lar^e  cement  company.  Our  business,  under  nor- 
mal conditions  of  activity,  amounts  to  about  1,500,000  tons  of  iron 
ore.  We  sell  over  1,000  tons  per  day  of  pig  iron,  about  500,000  tons 
of  coal  and  coke,  and  3,000  barrels  per  day  of  cement  We  have 
large  financial  interests  in  many  of  the  companies  we  represent.  In 
some  cases  we  are  the  executive  officers  of  them. 

Senator  Kean.  How  extensively  do  you  ship  over  the  country! 

Mr.  Pilling.  How  extensively  in  tonnage  ? 

Senator  Kean.  No  ;  in  distribution. 

Mr.  Pilling.  Our  business  is  principally  in  the  East;  we  have 
offices  in  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston.  The 
products  we  ship  do  not  usually  stand  very  long  transportation ;  they 
are  more  what  you  might  call  materials  to  be  (usposea  of  in  the  local 
markets. 

Prior  to  1890  I  was  treasurer  and  executive  officer  of  a  large  iron 
company.  Since  then  I  have  been  in  business  with  my  partner. 
Prior  to  1870  most  of  the  pig  iron  was  made  in  the  East;  there  were 
a  few  furnaces  in  New  Jersey,  a  few  in  eastern  New  York,  and  most 
of  them  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Anthracite  fuel  was  used,  and 
there  were  charcoal  furances  in  all  parts  of  the  country — New  Eng- 
land, the  Middle  States,  and  the  South. 

Senator  Kean.  How  many  blast  furnases  are  left  in  the  Lehigh 
Valley? 

Mr.  Pilling.  I  should  say  20  or  25. 

Senator  Kean.  Are  there  as  many  as  that  left  there  in  blast?  , 

Mr.  Pilling.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  I  thought  it  was  the  fact  that  all  that  business  had 
passed  away  from  the  Ijohigh  Valley. 

Mr.  Pn^LiNG.  No.  I  was  going  to  say  it  reached  a  point  where  it 
declined  on  account  of  the  development  of  other  sections.  About 
1870  tlie  development  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  increased,  and  the 
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emditions  in  regard  to  coking  coals  in  the  Conncllsville  district 
brought  about  a  tremendous  development  in  the  Central  West,  west- 
iTn  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  the  Wheelinjj  district.  Then  that 
development  extended  farther  west,  to  Illinois  and  adjacent  States. 
Then  Virginia  became  a  large  factor,  and  that  was  followed  by  a 
very  large  development  in  Alabama  and  Tenne^ssee.  The  last  great 
development  has  been  in  western  New  York — what  we  call  the  Buf- 
filo  district.  Iron  is  produced  practically  in  all  sections  of  the 
United  States,  but  principally  in  the  districts  I  have  mentioned. 
Colorado  is  quite  an  important  field  also.  The  successive  develop- 
ment of  these  various  sections  brought  about  competition  between 
the  different  districts,  each  one  seeming  to  have  some  advantage  over 
the  other.  One  had  cheap  fuel;  one  or  more  had  cheap  ores;  some 
had  both.  The  eastern  section,  in  which  I  am  most  interested,  had  no 
special  advantages,  except  that  they  were  naturally  assembling  points, 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  business  had  been  done  there  m  prior 
Tears  and  the  men  were  still  there  and  understood  the  busmess. 
lately  New  Jersey  has  become  a  great  producing  field — the  northern 
part  of  New  Jersey. 

Senator  Kean.  That  is  the  one  in  Mr.  Wharton's  place? 

Mr.  PiLiJNG.  Yas,  sir.  There  is  one  at  Peak  Crest  and  one  at 
Phillipsburg,  and  Oxford  is  about  being  rebuilt  and  will  be  a  factor 
sgain.    Then  there  is  a  spiegel  furnace  building  in  New  Jersey. 

Senator  Kean.  Please  tell  us  in  regard  to  freight  rates  on  shipments 
of  those  ores,  rather  than  as  to  the  manufacturing.  We  are  inquiring 
upon  the  question  whether  we  should  give  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  additional  powers  in  regard  to  control  over  railroads 
and  rates,  and  we  would  like  to  know  whether  you,  in  your  business 
t*x[)erience,  have  found  it  difficult  to  arrange  with  railroads  as  to  rates, 
Tvhether  you  found  the  rates  to  be  reasonable,  or  whether  you  have 
l^ad  complaints  to  make,  or  have  heard  complaints  as  to  the  treat- 
ment by  the  railroads  of  their  patrons. 

Mr.  PnxiNG.  In  former  years  we  had  great  cause  for  complaint. 
We  could  hardlv  go  into  any  large  business  without  getting  special 
rates.  We  also  knew  or  suspected  that  every  competitor  haa  private 
rebates,  which  we  seemed  to  be  unable  to  ffet  unless  we  discovered 
that  our  competitors  were  getting  them.  We  also  knew  that  there 
was  discrimination  in  regard  to  car  supply,  and  that,  especially  in 
my  operations,  was  very  serious.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  and 
are  satisfied  ourselves,  that  these  abuses  have  all  been  correctea. 

Senator  Kean.  That  is,  you  know  of  no  rebates  being  given  at 
present  ? 

Mr.  Pilling.  I  loiow  of  no  rebates  being  given  in  that  shape. 

Senator  Kean.  How  about  discriminations? 

Sir.  Pilling.  And  no  discriminations.  There  is  still  considerable 
complaint  al)0iit  local  rates  on  what  is  known  as  "short  hauls,"  but 
tho-e  are  taken  up  separately  for  each  particular  case. 

The  whole  freight  situation  in  the  iron  business  is  now  very  com- 
plex, owing  to  the  great  number  of  districts  in  which  iron  is  made 
under  varying  conditions.  The  great  menace  that  I  see  in  any  central 
power  fixing  these  rates  would  be  that,  through  lack  of  uncterstand- 
ing  of  the  conditions,  they  might  fix  a  rate  to  suit  one  section  which 
would  be  a  great  injustice  to  another,  and  before  the  other  sections 
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could  present  their  cases  and  have  them  corrected  they  might  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  sheriff.  Also,  the  lowering  of  rates  in  one  section  would 
be  equivalent  to  the  advance  of  rates  in  another.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  in  times  of  great  depression  of  the  iron  business  in  a 
canal  district  the  iron  can  now  go  out  of  the  other  districts.  It  is  a 
case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  as  regards  each  section.  The  con- 
cern which  has  the  best  plant  and  the  fet  management  will  live  and 
the  others  drop  out.  In  times  of  prosperitv  all  prosper  about  alike. 
There  has  been  a  general  equilibrium  established  among  the  different 
districts,  and  we  should  consider  it  a  very  serious  problem  to  attempt 
to  take  up  detailed  rates  which  might  affect  one  section  in  New  Jersey 
as  compared  with  another. 

We  also  have  in  mind  the  fact,  without  imputing  philanthropy  to 
the  railroads,  that  they  are  interested  in  building  up  these  industries. 
The  iron  trade  has  prospered  wonderfully.  From  a  million  tons  in 
1860  it  has  gone  up  to  24,000,000  tons  now.  Every  ton  of  pig  iron 
means  3  or  4  tons  of  raw  material,  so  that  the  tonnage  nandled 
by  the  different  railroads  to-day  in  pig  iron  is  over  100,000,000  tons. 

We  also  know  that  the  railroads  are  great  customers  in  the  iron 
business.  The  iron  trade  never  prospers  unless  the  railroads  are  large 
buyers.  Anything  that  would  nalt  their  development  or  expansion 
would  certainlv  reflect  upon  the  iron  trade  and  bring  about  great 
depression,  and  when  the  iron  trade  is  touched  all  other  trades  suffer 
with  it 

Senator  Keak.  Then  you  think  the  existing  conditions  can  be 
safely  left  as  they  are  ? 

Mr.  PiLUNG.  We  very  much  prefer  leaving  them  as  they  are.  The 
railroad  officials  thoroughly  understand  the  situation. 

If  a  commission  could  be  appointed  and  devote  all  its  time  to  the 
iron  trade  alone  I  think  it  woulu  take  all  of  its  time  to  make  an  intelli- 
gent study  of  the  situation  and  learn  all  about  it,  so  that  they  could 
decide  questions  constantly  arising.  But  if  one  section  should,  by 
some  act  of  this  Commission,  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  with  the 
great  amount  of  business  before  the  Commission,  that  case  might  not 
be  heard  in  time  to  save  the  perpetration  of  a  very  great  wrong. 

!  STATEMEKT  OF  ME.  BOBEBT  M.  LESLIE. 

Senator  Kean.  Please  state  your  residence  and  business. 

Mr.  Leslie.  Philadelphia;  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  Portland  ce- 
ment, and  also  jobber  and  dealer  in  cement  generally. 

Senator  Kean.  Please  state  the  extent  of  your  business. 

Mr.  Leslie.  I  have  been  in  the  cement  business  since  1874,  as  an 
importer  and  dealer,  and  of  late  years  as  a  manufacturer  of  Portland 
cement. 

Senator  Kean.  Where? 

Mr.  Leslie.  At  a  number  of  works  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and 
elsewhere. 

Senator  Kean.  Not  any  in  New  Jersey  ? 

Mr.  Leslie.  We  quit  on  the  Pennsylvania  side,  thinking  at  first  we 
would  establish  it  on  the  line  of  railroads.  We  have  works  now  in 
New  Jersey.    I  knew  it  was  a  good  thing.    The  cement  business  is 
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one  that  runs  in  certain  parallel  lines  with  iron  interests,  because  it 
requires  a  great  deal  of  material  to  be  assembled  in  order  that  there 
dbaU  be  a  certain  amount  of  material  outbound.  It  resembles  coal, 
however,  in  the  sense  that  the  freight  rate  is  in  many  cases  eouivalent 
to  the  cost  of  the  material  at  the  mill.  So  that  it  is  essentially  an  in- 
dustry that  goes  to  the  question  of  the  regulation  of  freight  rates. 
Onr  own  business  represents  some  of  the  largest  cement  worKS. 
Senator  Kean.  Wnat  is  the  tonnage? 

Mr.  Leslie.  The  outboimd  tonnage  is  about  500,000.  We  are  also 
large  jobbers,  to  the  extent  of  50,000  tons  more. 

As  to  the  question  of  duty  on  cement,  I  have  appeared  before  every 
committee  since  1883,  when  was  enacted  the  origmal  tariff,  in  order 
to  try  to  keep  the  rate  of  duty  on  cement  stable  and  uniform.  I  was 
fortunate  in  doing  that  through  the  consideration  of  the  Wilson  bill, 
the  Mills  bill,  and  every  other  bill.  In  appearing  here  I  speak  not 
for  the  industry,  but  simply  as  a  volunteer  witness  for  myself.  I 
feel  just  the  same  sentiment  about  it,  that  we  should  try  to  keep  the 
rate  situation,  which  represents  half  the  cost  of  this  material  when 
it  reaches  the  consumer,  just  as  stable  as  we  were  able  to  keep  the 
tariff  on  this  commodity  for  all  these  years. 

When  the  question  first  came  up  as  to  the  tariff  on  cement  I  had  an 
output  probably  of  100,000  barrels.  That  was  in  1885-86.  To-day 
that  industry  represents  nearly  30,000,000  bushels.  That  great  in- 
crease has  been  due  to  the  stability  of  the  conditions  that  governed  the 
manufacture  of  Portland  cement  in  this  country.  Yet  the  tariff  was 
a  perfectly  insignificant  one — ^hardly  20  per  cent — but  with  that  small 
dutv  this  great  industry  grew. 

iiy  feenng  is,  as  the  duty  affected  the  cost  or  the  selling  price  of 
our  commodity,  so  the  freight  rate,  which  is  the  other  half  of  what 
this  commodity  costs  the  consumer,  is  equally  important  and  vital 
to  this  industry.  The  only  thing  that  industry  does  not  want  is  a 
series  of  freight  rates  that  will  resemble  a  patchwork  quilt.  In 
other  words,  the  very  minute  that  any  indiviaual  or  body  of  com- 
missioners begins  to  discuss  what  foreign  rates  from  San  Francisco 
inbound  should  be,  with  a  water  rate  from  Europe  to  central  points 
in  California,  and  then  discuss  what  the  rate  should  be  from  New 
York  inbound  for  the  same  number  of  miles,  they  will  get  into  such 
serious  complications  that  there  will  be  no  relative  values  in  brands. 
The  rates  are  governed  in  these  cases  to  the  consumer  by  the  fact  that 
at  one  point  Portland  cement  comes  in  free  as  ballast  and  in  the  other 
case  it  pays  duty.  So  that  these  rates  which  represent  the  cost  to 
the  consumer  would  be  absolutely  different  under  identical  circum- 
stances in  different  sections  of  the  country. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  in  our  own  industry,  as  well  as  in  the 
iron  and  steel  and  all  the  great  industries  of  the  country,  the  day 
of  the  expert  has  come.  We  are  no  longer  business  men;  we  are  pro- 
fessional men.  We  are  just  as  much  professional  men  in  these  great 
industries  as  the  president  of  a  railroad  is  a  professional  man,  or  a 
doctor  and  a  lawyer  are  professional  men.  The  day  of  the  amateur 
is  gone;  he  can  not  live.  The  amateur  manufacturer  or  merchant 
can  no  longer  live.  It  is  really  more  vital  than  the  fixing  of  tariffs 
on  fruits,  which  affect  the  prices  to  the  consumer.  It  is  a  very  seri- 
ous question,  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  fix  rates.    Highly 
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educated  they  may  be,  but  thev  are  not  trained  for  this  business, 
:wid  in  a  measure  answer  the  title  "  amateur."  ? 

Senator  Kean.  Do  you  find  the  rates  reasonable  at  present? 

Mr.  Leslie.  I  have  never  seen  the  time  in  my  experience,  since  the    [ 
passage  of  the  Elkins  law  and  the  prohibition  of  rebates,  when  I   ;, 
have  not  felt  that  we  always  had  a  good,  square  deal,  a  fair  rate,  and  •:. 
the  best  the  railroads  could  give  under  the  circumstances.    I  have  . 
had  the  handling  of  large  volumes  of  inbound  cement  from  Europe,   , 
but  I  want  to  emphasize  the  absolute  importance  of  experts  handling    , 
this  business.    Take  the  Hudson  River,  where  the  cement  will  come   ^ 
into  New  York  by  water.    It  will  compete  in  that  market  at  certain   ^ 
times  of  the  year  with  cement  from  the  Lehigh  or  New  Jersey  dis- 
tricts.   When  the  Hudson  freezes,  an  expert  freight  agent  and  an 
expert  shipper  would  likely  agree  that  in  the  winter  time,  when  the 
business  was  noncompetitive  by  reason  of  the  canals  being  frozen,  in 
that  case  the  railroads  should  get  a  little  more  on  the  freight  rate. 
Li  other  words,  all  this  freight  making  is  a  shipping  condition  in 
each  part  of  the  country  and  requires  the  greatest  expert  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  man  making  the  rates  as  to  the  conditions  gov- 
erning. 

Senator  Carmack.  Your  point  is  that  as  soon  as  a  cold  spell  of 
weather  comes  and  stops  competition  the  railroads  should  be  allowed 
to  put  up  rates? 

Mr.  LESLIE.  No;  my  idea  is  this:  That  in  order  to  get  certain  ma- 
terials into  certain  sections  of  the  country,  which  probably  under 
ordinary  conditions  might  not  come  in  that  section,  which  makes  a 
oompetition  in  that  section  between  various  manufacturing  centers, 
then,  in  that  case,  the  railroad  makes  an  extremely  low  rate  to  get 
goods  from  its  section  of  the  country  into  that  market,  adding  to  the 
competition  of  these  great  world  markets  like  New  York  and  Boston. 
Then  when  the  conditions  under  which  that  competition  has  been 
promoted  cease,  the  reason  for  that  extremely  low  rate  ceases,  and  it 
seems  a  fair  proposition  that  when  the  railroads  have  transported  it 
at  less  than  the  average  per  ton  per  mile  rate,  the  water  transportation 
having  ceased  by  reason  of  natural  conditions,  then  the  railroads 
should  have  some  opportunity  to  get  back.    That  is  my  view. 

Senator  Carmack.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  one  plan  of  fixing 
rates  which  would  be  very  disturbing,  when  the  rates  would  depend 
greatly  on  the  weather? 

Mr.  Leslie.  No;  because  the  weather  on  the  Hudson  River  is  a 
fixed  fact,  and  in  different  sections  there  are  different  fixed  facts 
governing  conditions. 

Senator  Carmack.  If  it  should  happen  to  be  a  very  warm  winter, 
that  would  affect  the  rates  differently  from  the  conditions  existing 
in  very  cold  weather. 

Mr.  Leslie.  It  would  be  fixed  at  about  the  time  that  navigation 
doses.  This  market  is  one  that  is  naturally  tributary  to  the  Hudson 
district.  If  the  Hudson  district  alone  were  allowed  to  come  into 
New  York  City,  the  prices  of  cement  would  advance  very  largely. 
But  from  the  fact  that  Lehigh  cements  i:nd  some  Maryland  cements 
are  allowed  to  come  in  by  reason  of  extremely  low  rates,  the  consumer 
in  the  New  York  market  gets,  during,  the  building  season,  which  is 
the  summer  season,  rates  on  cement  mat  have  never  been  made  any- 
where in  the  world. 
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STATSMEHT  OF  ME.  CHABLES  A.  PAIHTEB. 

Senator  EIean.  Please  state  your  residence  and  occupation. 

Mr.  Painter.  My  residence  is  Pittsburg.  I  am  now  a  broker.  I 
have  been  engaged  in  iron  and  steel  and  cotton-tie  manufacture.  I 
was  raised  in  the  iron  and  steel  business,  making  hoop  iron  and 
cotton  ties.  Cotton  ties  are  an  article  that  depends  a  great  deal  on 
railroad  rates.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  nearly  all  the 
traffic  managers  of  the  railroads  of  the  country,  and  m  all  my  sixteen 
years  of  experience  I  have  found  them  a  most  agreeable  and  intelli- 
gent set  of  men  to  deal  with. 

I  can  not  help  but  feel  that  if  the  Government,  by  a  commission, 
undertakes  the  auties  now  being  performed  by  these  intelligent  rail- 
road men  from  Maine  to  Caliromia,  they  will  find  themselves  in  a 
very  short  time  in  a  terrible  mess.  The  different  industries  that  have 
grown  up  in  the  United  States  would  suffer  terribly  while  they 
were  attempting  to  adjust  some  of  the  visionary  differences  and 
troubles  that  always  arise,  no  matter  how  perfect  freight  rates  may 
be.  The  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  they  stand  now,  if  well  en- 
forced, I  think,  will  bring  about  better  results  than  further  extend- 
ing the  powers  of  the  Conmiission. 

STATEMEHT  OF  ME.  EOBEET  GATES. 

Senator  Keak.  Please  state  your  residence,  and  whom  you  repre- 
sent 

Mr.  Gates.  I  am  from  Tennessee.  I  represent  the  industrial 
immigration  department  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad. 

Senator  Ejsan.  Please  proceed  with  your  statement,  and  kindly 
make  it  as  brief  as  possible. 

Mr.  Gates.  I  could  postpone  my  statement  until  a  more  favorable 
time,  if  desired. 

Senator  Kean.  There  is  only  just  so  much  time,  anyway.  So 
please  proceed. 

Mr.  GrATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  so  little  accustomed,  of  late  years, 
to  speaking  and  thinking  on  my  feet  before  an  audience,  that  I  have 
concluded  to  put  the  remarks  1  want  to  submit  in  writing,  and  will 
do  the  best  I  can  to  present  them. 

In  considering  legislation  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  laws  have 
their  limitations,  be  they  ever  so  wise.  Law  can  not  absolutely  cure 
or  prevent.  The  inherent  evils  of  human  relations  are  minimized  or 
aggravated  as  laws  are  wise  or  unwise.  The  real  effect  of  law, 
therefore,  is  to  restrain  or  encourage. 

In  the  matter  of  the  complicated  interests  involved  in  the  proposed 
legislation  with  reference  to  transportation  rates,  the  fact  of  the 
inadequacy  of  law  to  absolutely  prevent  or  relieve  should  be  recog- 
nized. In  this  case  it  is  strikingly  manifest,  for  it  would  be  difficult 
to  strengthen  the  law  as  it  is  along  the  lines  of  prevention  or  cure. 
It  woula  seem,  therefore,  that  the  tailure  to  minimize  existing  evils 
is  due,  not  to  the  laws,  but  to  their  nonenforcement  or  absence  of  vig- 
orous efforts  at  enforcement.    This  has  been  so  clearly  developed  m 
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the  discussion  before  this  committee  that  it  would  be  useless  repeti- 
tion to  say  more.  I  am  content  to  simply  and  modestly  exhort  the 
Government  to  aggressive  diligence  in  enforcing  the  law  against 
secret  rebates  and  rate  cutting.  Strenuousity  on  this  line  is  the 
demand  of  the  situation,  not  laws  conferring  impracticable  and  dan- 
gerous powers  on  an  extra-constitutional  body.  Criminal  railroads 
and  criminal  trusts,  criminal  corporations  and  individuals  as  well, 
diould  be  made  to  drink  to  the  dregs  the  bitter  cup  of  violated  law 
and  outraged  public  interest. 

But  it  is  proposed  to  turn  away  from  this  simple  course,  which  re- 
(juires  only  that  the  ample  machinery  of  the  Government  shall  be  put 
in  force  against  the  violators  of  the  law,  and  enter  upon  the  devious, 
the  tangled,  and  dangerous  path  of  rate  making  by  a  commission  of 
five  or  seven  men.  To  the  ordinary  mind  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
any  relation  between  rate  making  and  secret  rebates;  how  shifting 
the  power  to  make  rates  will  prevent  secret  violations  of  the  same. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  Commission,  if  given  the  power  to  make  rates, 
will  find  itself  where  it  is  now — dependent  on  the  enforcement  of  the 
law,  as  it  is  now.  Of  course,  it  is  not  contemplated  that  the  Com- 
mission in  fixing  rates  will  adopt  the  policy  or  making  them  so  low 
that  a  profit  will  be  doubtful,  and  thus  secret  rebates  and  cutting  im- 
practicable, for  such  a  policy  would  make  one  of  two  equally  disas- 
trous results  inevitable^that  is,  impairment  of  service,  with  conse- 
quent injurv  to  the  business  interests  generally,  or  bankruptcy,  with 
only  possible  relief  in  the  courts.  Bedsides,  a  policy  that  would  pun- 
ish the  many  innocent  in  order  to  reach  the  few  guilty  is  repugnant 
to  the  American  sense  of  justice,  and  would  be  violative  of  bom  the 
moral  and  divine  law. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  claimed  that  under  the  proposed  legislation 
the  Commission  would  not  make  all  the  rates  of  the  country,  but 
would  only  change  rates  already  made  which  are  found  to  be  un- 
reasonable, such  changes  to  go  into  eifect  at  once.  The  practical 
effect  would  be  that  when  one  rate  is  changed  it  means  that  numerous 
other  rates  related  to  such  rate  must  be  clianged — in  other  words,  a 
readjustment  of  all  rates  in  regard  to  that  particular  commodity  and 
that  particular  locality,  and  ad  infinitum.  Hence,  general  rate-mak- 
ing power  would  be  practically  conferred,  and  with  it  all  the  evil 
probabilities  mentioned.  So  ttiat  the  issue  comes  back  again  to  that 
of  enforcing  the  law  against  secret  rebates  and  secret  cutting  or  the 
alternative  of  radical  action  by  the  Commission,  with  impairment  of 
service  and  consequent  injury  to  business  or  bankruptcy,  one  or  the 
other. 

But  with  secret  rebates  and  rate  cutting  aside,  which  the  law  is 
ample  to  deal  with  if  vigorously  enforced  in  so  far  as  the  same  is  pos- 
sible, what  else  remains  as  the  Basis  of  the  demand  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  be  given  power  over  rates?  There  are  private 
tracks  aiid  cars.  As  to  these  there  seems  to  be  disagreement  by  the 
forces  demanding  further  legislation.  But  if  there  be  evils  in  this 
connection  not  reached  by  the  law  as  it  is,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
enact  special  legislation  with  regard  to  this  special  subject?  It  is 
not  necessary  to  adopt  revolutionary  methods  covering  the  whole 
field  of  transportation  in  order  to  reach  this  specific  and  compara- 
tively small  evil,  if  it  be  an  eviL 
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What  else  remains  t  ^The  body  of  oomparatiyely  small  com- 
pkints,''  which  have  been  abnormally  developed  by  agitation  and, 
mqr  I  not  add,  solicitation? 

U  will  be  found  on  close  examination  that  the  ^^body  of  com- 
plaints^ as  to  rates  comes  up  from  interests  and  organizations 
throughout  the  country  that  have  given  little  or  no  study  to  the 
question  beyond  the  load  or  special  mterest  they  would  serve,  or  the 
real  or  fancied  grievance  they  happen  to  cherish,  and  even  most  of 
these  have  been  worked  up  by  this  agitation.  If  these  local  and  spe- 
cial grievances  and  interests  could  be  made  public,  they  would  be 
founa  to  contain  many  of  the  elements  of  inconsistency  and  antago- 
nism, and  would  afford  in  themselves  the  strongest  argument  against 
the  policy  which  they  support.  An  analysis  of  these  motives  will 
show  that  they  rest  largely  upon  personal  or  corporate  grievances — 
often  imaginary  or  impracticaole — or  some  rate  denied  or  demanded; 
some  advantage  asked;  some  overcharge  growing  out  of  classifica- 
tion or  some  delay  growing  out  of  differences  between  railroad  agents 
it  different  points;  some  irregularity  in  billing;  or  where  some 
interior  point  challenges  the  rates  given  a  waterways  city ;  or  where 
conditions  growing  out  of  natural  resources  give  one  city  advantages 
over  one  less  favored  or  less  enterprising;  or  where  the  railroads 
have  withdrawn  from  middlemen  the  right  to  route  staple  products 
that  go  in  bulk;  or  chronic  kicking  agamst  rates  of  every  character 
and  on  general  principles.  So  that,  excepting  the  motives  growing 
out  of  community  rivalry  and  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  a  class  of 
middlemen  who  deal  with  fast  freight  lines,  the  body  of  motives 
behind  the  movement  to  confer  rate-making  power  on  me  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  inspired  by  occasional  personal  and  corpo- 
rate grievances  which  are  small  in  themselves  and  self-adjusting. 
As  for  the  aggrieved  middlemen,  the  Commission  will  hardly  restore 
t  ^stem — that  of  routing — which  would  open  the  door  to  that  evil. 

The  complications  Rowing  out  of  community  rivalry  are  nu- 
merous and  embarrassing,  no  doubt,  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  Com- 
mission has  laid  down  a  rule  which  recognizes  natural  advanta^ 
other  than  waterways,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  sound  in  economics, 
because  it  encourages  development  and  promotes  the  genei^  pros- 
perity. The  railroads  seldom,  if  ever,  go  beyond  these  well-defined 
lines  of  development,  and  the  courts  have  thus  far  in  the  main  sus- 
tained them. 

The  "  body  of  motives,"  based  on  the  general  run  of  grievances, 
may  well  be  left  to  the  sober  second  thought  of  the  aggrieved  and 
to  the  railroads,  and  if  this  were  established  relations  between  shipper 
and  carrier  would  be  greatly  improved  and  the  general  interest  ad- 
vanced. But  how  is  5iifting  the  responsibility  to  lessen  this  class 
of  grievances?  How  are  the  chronic  kickers  to  be  lessened  or  ap- 
peased? How  are  the  thousand  and  more  communities,  with  their 
exag^rated  notions  of  their  own  importance  and  possibilities,  to  be 
satisfied  t  Until  each  community  can  have  what  it  demands,  which, 
as  a  rule,  increases  with  compliance,  and  each  shipper  can  name  his 
own  rates,  there  will  be  complaints.  Of  course,  this  is  impossible; 
but  what  does  a  community  inflated  with  its  own  consequence,  or  a 
shipper  circunLscribed  by  his  limited  view  and  dominated  by  self- 
interest,  know  or  care  about  relationary  interests  or  the  practicable 
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when  dealing  with  railroad  rates?  AVliat  is  wanted,  or  imagined, 
it  mattei*s  little  which,  is  wanted,  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it;  and  if 
not  obtained  there  will  be  complaints.  The  magnitude  of  this  phase 
of  the  question  swells  before  us  as  we  contemplate  the  200,000  miles 
of  railroad  embraced  in  the  sum;  the  climates  and  products  in- 
cluded; the  vast  and  varied  interests  involved;  the  compliciitions 
and  conflicts  existing  and  growing.  It  is  an  impossible  task  for 
any  body  of  five  or  seven  men;  and  if  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  given  this  power  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  ere 
many  weeks  or  months  it  will  wish  it  had  never  been  bom,  or  it 
will  demand  more  power  and  an  army  of  assistants,  with  millions  ap- 
propriated in  the  name  of  the  people,  who  will  bear  the  burden  of 
the  experiment.  The  latter  course  is  more  likely,  perhaps;  for  expe- 
rience, without  the  shadow  of  turning,  impels  the  conviction  that  the 
Commission  will  wield  all  the  power  granted  and  cry  for  more,  until 
the  vital  power  of  railroad  management  is  in  their  hands  and  the 
most  gigantic  national  and  international  political  machine  in  the 
world  perfected. 

Is  the  country  prepared  for  this?  Will  any  city,  section,  or  in- 
terest be  benefited  permanently  by  this  radicardiange?  But  grant- 
ing, for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  an  effective  system  under  Commis- 
sion dictation  may  be  ultimately  established,  is  it  not  well  to  consider 
the  injuries,  thick  as  leaves  in  autumn,  that  must  be  inflicted  in  the 
process  of  evolution  from  the  present  system,  the  growth  of  decade-, 
to  the  commission  system,  whicn  no  interest  will  escape?  In  this  con- 
nection, and  as  light  on  the  subject  of  possibilities,  let  us  glance  a 
moment  at  some  of  the  Statas. 

It  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  some  of  the  State  railroad  commissions 
to  so  manipulate  intrastate  rates  as  to  give  the  wholesale  merchants 
and  certain  kinds  of  manufacturers  in  their  respective  States  a  n)o- 
nopoly  of  the  business  of  the  State,  shutting  out  or  placing  at  a  dis- 
advantage the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  other  States.  It 
would  seem  that  they  are  abetted  in  this  more  or  less  by  local  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers.  We  may  imagine  the  state  of  things 
that  would  result  if  this  policy  should  become  general,  the  practical 
monopolies  created  within  the  States,  and  the  spirit  of  retaliation 
that  would  result,  the  conflicts  with  the  Federal  Government,  and 
the  position  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  be  in,  es- 
pecially should  it  be  clothed  with  rate-making  power.  And  yet, 
this  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  some  of  the  State  commissions,  whirh 
others  are  endeavoring  to  have  adopted.  It  is  open  war  on  interstate 
commerce.  It  would,  or  will,  if  persisted  in,  create  monopolies  with 
a  vengeance.  It  would  so  confuse  the  situation  that  chaos  would  be 
order  in  comparison.  Now,  the  condition  of  the  railroad  interest  may 
be  imagined  if  to  State  control  is  added  Federal  control,  and  to  State 
selfishness  and  manipulation  is  added  sectional  selfishness  and  domi- 
nation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  nation  is  in  danger  of  being  swept  into  a 
perilous  experimental  scheme  which  is  anti-Democratic  and  anti-Ke- 
publican  and  full  of  appalling  possibilities  of  political,  economic, 
and  sectional  evils.  Would  not  Government  ownership  be  pri»f- 
erable  and  inevitable?  The  owners  of  railroad  property  would  proli- 
ably  prefer  it,  and  whether  they  would  or  not,  or  whether  any  con- 
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dderable  body  of  public  sentiment  would  demand  it  or  not,  it  is  a 
logical  necessity  of  Government  control. 

The  President  favors  the  policy  of  control ;  Secretary  Taft  indorses 
the  President.  Hon.  John  Sharp  Williams,  Democratic  leader  in  the 
House,  agrees-  with  the  President  and  the  Secretary.  All  oppose 
Government  ownership.  The  President  and  the  Secretary  are  prod- 
ucts of  the  political  scnool  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  modified  by  Dcon- 
ocratic  experience.  Mr.  Williams  is  a  product  of  the  opposite  school, 
that  of  Jefferson — extremes  meeting — ^the  first  two  being,  however, 
more  logical  in  evolution.  They  are  equally  vigorous  in  denouncing 
Govemment  ownership.  I  greatly  admire  the  ability  and  honor  the 
fmtriotism  of  these  eminent  statesmen,  and  do  not  presume  to  criti- 
cise, though  I  wonder  at  their  position.  But  Mr.  Bryan,  another 
great  leader,  and  a  pupil  of  Jefferson,  boldly  favors  mumcipal.  State, 
and  Govemment  ownership  of  all  public  utilities.  He  also  indorses 
the  President,  as  far  as  he  goes,  but  he  alone  of  the  quartet  of  great 
leaders  is  logical.  Mr.  Bryan  evidently  believes  that  control  means 
ownership  sooner  or  later,  and  he  is  supported  by  the  logic  of  events. 
To  his  wonderfully  clear  vision  the  result  stands  reveals.  Consider 
those  events  a  moment. 

Three  more  or  less  distinct  periods  appear  in  the  history  of  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States :  The  period  or  excessive  construction,  the 
period  of  excessive  competition,  and  the  period  of  excessive  regula- 
tion. 

Under  the  first  the  general  rule  of  progress  was  reversed,  and  con- 
struction anticipated  development.  The  railroads  became  the  pio- 
neers of  progress.  Under  this  impulse  the  country  experienced 
excessive  railroad  building,  with  the  result  that  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence soon  became  fierce  and  excessive  competition  result^.  Under 
excessive  competition  came  the  evils  of  rate  cutting,  discrimination, 
and  a  general  demoralization  which  produced  regulation,  first  by 
States.  Under  regulation,  which  in  tne  States  soon  became  exces- 
sive, the  short  independent  lines,  built  by  enterprising  communities 
and  interests  or  by  speculators,  were  forced  into  bankruptcy  and 
pa^ed  into  the  hands  of  interstate  lines,  which  thus  become  trunk 
lines.  The  trunk  lines  resorted  to  pooling  in  self-defense  against 
State  reflation  and  excessive  competition,  and  the  resulting  agita- 
tion produced  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  act  cre- 
ating the  Commission  forbade  pooling,  and  the  antitrust  act  prohibits 
agreements  between  trunk  roads  to  establish  uniform  rates.  This 
condition  developed  the  "  systems  " — ^the  present  condition.  Now,  to 
excessive  State  regulation  we  are  asked  to  add  excessive  national 
regulation  or  control,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  if  State  regulative  poli- 
cies were  applied  to  interstate  business  general  bankruptcy  of  roads 
would  be  inevitable.  Observe  the  steps  in  the  evolution:  Excessive 
construction,  producing  excessive  competition;  excessive  competition, 
producing  rate  demoralization ;  rate  demoralization,  producing  regu- 
lation ;  excessive  regulation,  in  the  breaking  down  of  short  competrng 
lines,  produced  the  trunk  roads  and  pooling;  the  trunk  roads  and 
pooling  produced  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  anti- 
trust law,  which  together  produced  the  "  systems  "—and  what  next? 
The  answer  must  be,  if  regulation  continues  on  the  line  laid  down,  if 
the  power  of  the  Commission  is  increased  as  demanded,  '^  Government 
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ownership.'^  the  adding  of  thousands  of  millions  to  the  national  debt, 
and  probably  a  million  men  to  the  already  enormous  army  of  Gov- 
ernment employees,  arid  Hamilton  will  triumph  over  Jefferson  at  last. 
If  not,  a  reaction  will  follow  the  confusion,  the  complications,  and 
the  dissatisfaction  resulting  from  the  efforts,  be  they  ever  so  patriotic, 
of  an  inexperienced,  incompetent,  and  impossible  body  endeavoring 
to  administer  a  vast  and  complicated  interest  interwoven  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  conflicting  interests,  embracing  thousands  of  rival 
oommunities  and  countless  local  industries  and  products — a  reaction 
that  may  sweep  the  Commission  from  power  ana  either  create  a  new 
tribunal  or  revert  back  to  the  present  system  of  regulation,  with  the 
courts  as  final  resort 

At  this  point  it  is  submitted  that  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
will  be  best  served  under  the  present  system  and  a  strict  enforcement 
of  present  drastic  laws,  which  insures  the  fullest  knowledge  of 
oonditions  all  over  the  country  and  guarantees  rates  in  the  main  just 
and  equitable.  The  steady  and  marked  decline  in  rates  for  thirty 
years  aemonstrates  this,  it  is  further  submitted  that  the  railroads 
may  be  trusted  to  foster  the  interests  upon  which  they  depend.  They 
all  promote  and  develop  because  they  need  the  business  resulting. 
They  will  protect  and  encourage,  because  it  is  not  only  to  their  in- 
terest, but  their  very  life,  to  do  so. 

I  submit,  further,  that  the  things  shippers  are  most  interested  in 
are  prompt  and  efficient  service — ^the  best  possible  service — and  stable 
rates.  To  meet  this  imperative  need  it  is  primarily  necessary  that 
the  railroad  officials  shall  manage  the  business  of  the  roads.  How  are 
they  to  do  this  satisfactorily  unless  they  are  to  exercise  the  rate- 
making  power?  They  must  know  the  sources  and  sums  of  their  rev- 
enue in  order  to  provide  adequate  service.  How  are  they  to  do  this 
when  a  few  men  in  Washington  may  make  orders  at  any  moment 
that  will  reduce  their  revenue  and  demoralize  their  business  gen- 
erally? Stability  of  revenue  is  a  primary  necessity  of  the  best  serv- 
ice, of  adequate  service,  and  the  proposed  legislation  would  destroy 
rtability  and  render  calculations  as  to  future  needs  and  the  means  of 
supplymg  them  impossible. 

-^a  local  interests  are  best  off  under  the  present  system.  The  rail- 
roads recognize  their  primary  dependence  on  local  business,  and  non- 
oompeting  points  especially  can  not  possibly  fare  so  well  as  under 
the  protecting  care  of  their  local  roads.  Under  the  "  systems  "  they 
do  this  as  never  before.  They  can,  and  will,  and  do  protect  and 
encourage  interests  and  communities  on  their  lines,  and  secure  for 
them  the  concessions  from  other  systems  necessary  to  their  legitimate 
growth  and  prosperity.  The  establishment  o'f  factories  at  local  points 
all  over  the  country  proves  this.  And  with  their  army  of  freight 
men  posted  in  every  nook  and  comer  and  center  of  our  ^reat  country, 
they  are  the  best  informed  as  to  conditions,  needs,  and  possibilities 
of  every  locality,  and  with  this  information  and  their  self-interest 
they  are  both  able  to  and  do  protect  and  promote.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  make  the  roads  more  diligent  on  these  lines — they  may  be  har- 
ried "  into  less." 

I  plead  especially  for  the  South.  That  "land  of  promise"  has 
found  "  The  Jordan  '•  of  national  politics  a  "  hard  road  to  travel." 
We  have  had  our  trials  and  now  our  struggles  are  fruiting  in  pros- 
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perhy.  We  have  our  problems— one  as  serious,  or  more  so,  than  the 
north's  labor  problem— and  a  wider  prosperity,  with  healthy  immi- 
pation,  will  greatly  aid  us  in  solving  this  in  peace.  The  railroads 
built  up  the  great  West  The  railroads  are  now  developing  the 
South.  They  are  spending  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  develop  its 
leeouroes,  plant  industries,  secure  desirable  immigrants,  and  encour- 
age agriculture.  They  are  helping  in  every  practicable  way  every 
community  that  shows  a  disposition  to  help  itself.  They  are  helping 
the  fanners  to  a  more  diversified  and  better  system  of  farming  by 
cooperating  in  experiments,  farmers'  institutes,  and  the  distribution 
of  tne  best  literature.    They  are  the  hope  of  the  South. 

Let  us  present  briefly  a  few  facts  in  point.  The  records  in  the 
office  of  the  ^neral  inaustrial  and  immigration  agent  of  the  Louis- 
ville and  Na^ville  Railroad,  in  Louisville,  present  Uie  following  facts 
and  figures  as  to  industries  located  during  the  year  1904:  through  the 
efforts  of  the  industrial  agents  of  the  road :  In  Kentucky,  60  mdus- 
tries,  representing  $2,767,000  capital ;  in  Virginia,  6  industries,  witli 
t  capital  of  $835,000;  in  Tennessee,  69  industries,  with  a  total  capital 
of  $1,776,700;  in  Alabama,  122  industries,  with  a  total  capital  of 
$5^452,100;  in  Florida,  18  industries,  with  a  total  capital  of  $615^000; 
iliasissippi,  5  industries,  with  a  total  capital  of  $115,000;  Louisiana, 
4  industries,  with  a  total  capital  of  $285,000.  A  grand  total  of  «S08 
industries  and  $15,491,300. 

Most  of  these  industries  are  located  on  the  tracks  of  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville.  Some  are  on  the  tracks  of  other  roads,  but  with 
which  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  has  physical  connection. 

It  is  proper,  also,  to  observe  that  the  mileage  of  the  Louisville  and 
Nai^ville  Bailroad  is  greatest  in  Kentucky^  Bahama,  and  Tennessee, 
in  the  order  named,  and  least  in  Virginia,  Louisiana,  Misdssippi,  and 
Florida,  in  the  order  named. 

The  other  preat  systems  in  the  South — the  Southern,  the  Illinois 
Central,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  the  Frisco, 
[  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis,  can  all  make  as  eood 
comparative  i^owing.  The  figures  I  present  are  official,  and  I  nave 
them  in  detail  with  me  for  such  use  by  the  committee  as  may  be 
desired. 

I  desire  also  to  present  briefly  some  figures  and  facts  as  to  immigra- 
tion. During  the  year  1904  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  located 
immigrants  as  follows : 

Alabama:  704  families,  of  2,394  persons,  who  purchased  84,773 
teres  of  land. 

Tennessee:  213  families,  of  836  persons,  who  purchased  29,142  acres 
of  land. 

Florida :  132  families,  of  512  persons,  who  prrchased  17,743  acres 
of  land. 

Mississippi :  83  families,  of  292  persons,  who  purchased  560  acres 
of  land. 

Kentucky:  15  families,  of  62  persons,  who  purchased  1,116  acres 
of  land. 

At  points  on  the  line  in  other  States,  3  families,  of  14  persons,  who 
purchased  450  acres  of  land.  A  total  of  1,150  families,  of  4,110 
persons,  and  88,824  acres  of  land.  And  we  confidently  expect  better 
r^ts  for  1905,  provided  the  railroads  are  not  harassed  with  ex- 
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cessiye  regulation,  State  and  national.  I  have  the  facts  in  detail  of 
this  immigration,  showing  the  countries  from  which  the  immigrants 
came,  etc.,  much  the  largest  number,  about  half  the  total,  being  from 
the  northern  States  of  America.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville 
boasts  of  the  only  Finnish  colony  in  the  South,  at  Pecan,  Miss. 

AJl  the  other  southern  roads  can  make  as  good  comparative  show- 
ing, for  they  are  all  active  through  special  bureaus  in  the  work,  and 
friendly  rivalry,  with  cooperation,  characterizes  the  general  policy. 

This  good  work  is  being  accomplished  at  heavy  expense  in  salaries 
to  agents;  in  reduced  rates  to  prospectors;  in  printed  matter,  con- 
sisting of  circulars,  folders,  maps,  pamphlets,  and  illustrated  papers 
and  lxK)ks  by  the  tens  of  thousands,  and  circulated  North,  East,  and 
in  Europe.  At  this  moment  special  work  to  secure  desirable  inmii- 
grants  from  Europe  for  the  South 's  vast  area  of  waste  lands  is  being 
mau^rated  and  will  be  pushed  with  that  vigor  and  liberality  char- 
acteristic of  the  railroads  in  the  business  of  development. 

The  premises  considered,  may  I  not  appeal  to  CJongress,  through 
this  committee  of  representative  statesmen,  not  to  disturb  with 
radical  legislation  the  relations  now  existing  between  the  railroads 
and  the  people  in  the  South?  That  section, long  held  back  bv  hard 
conditions — political,  economic,  and  social — needs  the  friendly  and 
unembarrassed  cooperation  of  her  railroads,  such  as  the  great  West 
so  long  richly  enjoyed. 

Southern  men,  those  who  have  taken  the  nonpartisan  view  of  the 
question,  fear  Government  control.  The  tendency  toward  centrali- 
zation and  socialism  is.  less  marked  in  that  section  than  in  other 
sections  of  the  country,  though  there  be  Jeffersonian  Democrats — 
so  called  at  least — ^who  favor  Government  control  of  railroads.  I 
sometimes  think  that  Jefferson,  whose  theory  was  that  the  least 

fovemed  is  the  best  governed,  must  turn  over  in  his  /arrave  almost 
aily  as  his  name  is  coupled  with  centralizing  and  socialistic  policies. 
But  the  South  is.  democratic  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word,  and  I 
am  constrained  to  believe  would,  on  a  lair  and  thorough  canvass  of 
the  issue,  condemn  the  policy  of  control  which  must  lead  to  Govern- 
ment ownership,  or,  after  a  disastrous  experience,  to  a  reaction  back 
to  present  or  to  other  untried  fields  of  regulation.  Already  eves 
are  being  opened  and  unmistakable  signs  oi  reaction  appear.  I'he 
farmers  and  the  body  of  consumers  are  beginning  to  learn  that  rate 
tampering  bv  commissions  adds  nothing  to  the  price  of  the  products 
they  sell,  an^  rarely,  if  ever,  appears  in  reductions  on  cost  of  articles 
they  buy. 

But  the  South  fears  another  thing.  She  is  a  minority  section. 
She  has  small  voice  in  the  Government.  Her  representation  on  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  and  will  be  that  of  a  minority. 
Hence  she  fears,  and  justly,  the  overshadowing  influence  of  the  all- 
powerful  North,  with  its  vast  population;  its  vast  industrial  inter- 
C5sts;  its  vast  capitalistic  power;  its  complete  domination  in  the 
political,  materialistic,  and  economic  policies  of  the  Government.  If 
natural  advantages  are  permitted  to  have  their  proper  way,  the 
South  will  prosper.  If  her  railroads  are  not  crippled  by  excessive 
control  and  weakened  in  their  potentialities,  and  are  permitted  to 
continue  along  prasent  liberal  lines,  the  South  will  become  rich  and 
great    This  view  is  encouraged  by  the  certainty  of  the  Panama 
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Canal,  which  should  and  will,  when  completed,  if  the  southern  rail- 
roads are  not  crippled  and  hampered,  invigorate  southern  seaports 
and  swell  southern  commerce,  enriching  and  strengthening  the  whole 
South. 

I  will  not  assume  to  speak  specially  for  the  other  Southern  States, 
but  I  wiU  say  for  Tennessee  that  the  conditions  there  as  between  the 
people  and  the  railroads  are  ideal.  Peace,  cooperation,  good  will, 
mutual  forbearance,  friendly  consideration,  reciprocal  relations  pre- 
Tiil.  There  are  few  complaints  from  Tennessee  as  to  discrimination. 
The  State  railroad  commission  has  few  to  deal  with,  and  these  few  are 
always  satisfactorily  adjusted.  No  lawsuits  have  resulted.  The 
relations  between  the  farmers  and  the  railroads  are  especially  cordial. 
The  roads  are  developing  improved  and  diversified  fanning  by 
expert  cooperation,  by  good  service  and  educational  literature,  and 
by  the  most  liberal  policy  toward  the  agricultural  bureau  and  tiie 
farmers'  institutes.  In  Tennessee,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  senti* 
ment  of  the  people  is  that  present  conditions  should  not  be  radically 
dbanged;  indeea,  that  well  enough  should  be  let  alone.  And  I 
firmlv  believe  that  if  the  issue  were  fairly  made  as  to  making  rates, 
whether  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  the  Government 
(which  can  know  little  about  local  conditions  and  needs),  or  by  the 
railroads,  whose  agents  are  in  every  spot  and  acquainted  with  every 
interest,  and  who  are  in  the  main  citizens  of  the  sections  they  serve, 
I  believe  the  verdict  would  be  in  favor  of  the  latter,  the  present 
method. 

We  have  our  inflated  communities,  our  chronic  kickers,  and  our 
know-alls,  but  on  the  whole  Tennessee  is  doing  well,  and  satisfaction 
with  her  railroads  in  the  main  prevails.  There  is  so  little  real  com- 
plaint that  I  may  declare  with  truth  that  present  methods,  policies, 
and  conditions  are  satisfactory,  and  certainly  preferred  to  experi- 
ments. To  a  more  or  less  extent  these  conditions  do,  or  can,  prevail 
in  other  southern  States.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  railroads  if  they 
}  do  not  Self-interest,  the  broader  policies  that  have  come  with  ex- 
'  perience  and  patriotism,  characterize  railroad  management  in  the 
South  for  the  most  part,  and  the  result  is  a  ^eat  awakening  on 
lines  of  progress,  growing  good  will,  and  the  highest  hope  for  the 
future.  A  charge  of  rebates  or  secret  cutting  is  rarely,  if  ever,  lodged 
against  southern  railroads. 

In  conclusion  I  would  a^ain  modestly  exhort  the  Government  to 
enforce  the  drastic  laws  on  uie  books  against  rebates  and  rate  cutting, 
punish  the  guilty,  be  they  high  or  low,  but  do  not  embarrass  or  im- 
peril the  great  transportation  interest  of  this  marvelous  country  of 
ours  by  punishing  the  innocent  many  with  the  guilty  few,  and  in 
doing  so  create  a  national  and  international  political  machine,  peril- 
ous alike  to  railroads  and  the  people,  bringing;  upon  the  whole  coun- 
try, the  public,  as  well  as  the  railroads,  con&sion,  imcertainty,  and 
alarm. 
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moments  ago  alluded  to  him — is  mistaken,  or  that  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Mississippi,  is  mistaken,  or  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  mistaken,  with  all  of 
whom  he  is  pleased  to  put  us  in  company,  of  which  I  am  not  ashamed, 
the  matter  has  become  acute.  It  has  loomed  up  in  such  a  way  as  to 
indicate  that  something  practical  will  have  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
regulation  and  amendment  of  the  law,  and  therefore  it  becomes  a 
matter  to  be  met  by  these  gentlemen  who  resist  that  regulation;  and, 
instead  of  discussing  the  question  on  its  merits — I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  they  have  not  done  that — ^in  large  part  they  have  switched 
off  from  that  and  imdertaken  to  switch  your  attention  and  the  public 
attention  from  the  merits  of  the  question  into  an  arraignment  of  the 
Commission. 

For  what?  For  what  is  the  Commission  arraigned  by  these  gen- 
tlemen who  appear  here,  I  say,  not  strictly  as  witnesses,  out  as  advo- 
cates? It  is  because  the  Commission  has  not  enforced  the  law  against 
them.  The  Commission  has  not  stopped  them  from  paying  rebates. 
The  Commission  has  not  paid  rebates.  Every  rebate  that  has  ever 
been  paid  has  been  paid  by  a  railroad.  It  is  the  railroads  that  arraign 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  because  it  has  not  compelled 
them  to  quit  committing  crimes  which  they  confess  and  admit,  and 
then  turn  upon  us  and  make  the  charge  tfiat  we  have  not  done  our 
duty  in  compelling  them  to  obey  the  law ! 

Now,  what  is  the  history  of  this  matter?  You  have  been  told  by 
Mr.  Hines  that  late  in  the  eighties,  within  two  or  three  years  after 
the  Commission  was  organized,  the  railroads  began  to  ignore  those 
orders.  That  is  true.  They  did  not,  however,  begin  to  ignore  these 
orders  upon  any  contention  that  was  then  made  manifest  that  the 
Commission  did  not  have  jurisdiction  to  make  those  orders,  but  it 
was  upon  the  fact  that  they  knew  that  the  finding  was  only  a  prima 
facie  one,  that  they  would  have  another  trial  in  court,  and  that  they 
would  try  it  over  again,  because  they  did  not  admit  that  the  Commis- 
sion was  right  in  each  case.  I  will  have  more  to  say  about  that  later 
in  connection  with  another  branch  of  the  discussion. 

The  original  act  made  it  a  crime  on  the  part  of  a  railroad  to  pay 
rebates,  but  not  on  the  part  of  the  shipper  to  receive  them.  In  1889 
that  was  amended  so  as  to  make  it  a  misdemeanor  on  the  part  of  the 
shipper  to  receive  rebates.  The  law  contained  a  provision  that  no 
witness  should  be  excused  from  testifying  in  any  case  before  the 
Commission  on  the  ground  that  to  do  so  would  tend  to  incriminate 
him,  but  that  his  testimony  should  not  be  used  against  him  in  any 
proceeding. 

Mr.  Counselman,  of  Chicago,  now  deceased,  who  owned  a  lar;^ 
elevator,  or,  more  than  one  elevator,  and  was  engaged  in  the  gram 
business,  in  the  capacity,  as  we  understand  it,  of  a  middleman,  was 
called  before  the  Commission  and  was  asked  whether  he  had  received 
rebates  or  not  from  the  railroads,  and  he  declined  to  answer  on  the 
ground  that  to  do  so  would  incriminate  him.  The  Commission  under- 
took to  compel  him  to  answer,  but,  as  you  know,  under  the  law  the 
Commission  has  no  power  to  punish  for  contempt  or  compel  a  wit- 
ness, but  they  must  stop  the  proceeding  and  go  into  court  and  ask  the 
circuit  court  to  compel  him  to  answer.  The  Commission  undertook 
that,  and  the  court  decided  with  Counselman.  That  case  was  taken 
by  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was 
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iidd  in  fiiat  case  that  the  witness  could  not  be  compelled  to  answer, 
because,  although  the  stntute  undertook  to  give  him  immunity,  it  dia 
not  acquit  him  of  liability  to  punishment  and  that  his  testimony, 
which  he  might  be  compelled  to  give,  might  be  used  as  a  clew  to  pro- 
care  other  testimony  on  which  he  could  be  convicted  without  tnat; 
tnd  therefore  that  t>art  of  the  statute  became  a  nullity. 

After  that  the  (Commission  was  dependent  upon  the  will  of  wit- 
neases  as  to  whether  they  would  tell  about  any  of  these  matters  or  not, 
tnd  of  witnesses  who  did  know  of  them.  So  when  you  asked  a  wit- 
ness then,  all  he  had  to  say  was,  ^'That  will  incriminate  me  if  I 
should  answer,  and  I  will  not  answer.^  Under  that  state  of  the  law 
Toa  can  see  it  was  impossible  to  get  testimony  about  these  matters. 

The  next  step  was  that  the  Commission  asked  Confess  to  pass  a 
law  to  correct  that,  and  Congress  did  so  with  reasonable  promptness. 
providing  that  a  witness  should  not  be  excused,  but  that  he  shoula 
not  be  punished  for  any  offense  concerning  which  he  might  testify ; 
Oct  simply  that  he  should  not  be  prosecuted,  but  that  he  should  not 
be  subjected  to  indictment  at  all  for  any  matter  to  which  he  testified. 
That  was  challenged,  and  we  got  into  court  under  that  law.  It 
was  said  by  the  able  aavocates,  by  those  gentlemen  who  represented 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  I  believe  it  was — at  any  rate,  it  was  a 
railroad  witness — that  it  was  not  adequate  protection ;  that  to  com- 
pel a  witness  to  tell  of  his  own  misdemeanors  was  to  disgrace  him, 
would  reflect  on  his  reputation,  and  that  he  was  entitled  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  protection  against  that.  But 
the  Supreme  Court  brushed  that  aside  and  said  he  had  ample  protec- 
tion for  all  that  the  Constitution  intended  to  ffive  him;  that  if  he 
wanted  to  blacken  his  own  character  that  was  nis  own  act. 

We  took  steps  several  years  ago  to  test  the  first  law ;  procured  an 

amendment  to  cure  that  defect  after  it  had  gone  all  through  the 

different  courts:   and  then  we  were  met  at  the  threshold  and  again 

compelled  to  go  through  the  same  process  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

r       Tnere  was  no  idleness  about  this.     It  was  pursued  with  diligence. 

.    After  that  act  was  passed  we  were  investigating  the  Illinois  Steel 

■    Company  and  its  connection  with  some  railroads  there,  in  respect 

I    of  alleged  rebates  in  the  form  of  terminal  charges,  etc    This  was 

'    several  years  later.    Then  a  witness  named  Brimson,  an  employee 

'    on  the  part  of  the  steel  company,  refused  to  answer  on  general 

t    grounds,  that  the  Commission  had  set  down  a  hearing  on  its  own 

/    motion  under  a  general  order  for  a  general  inquiry  under  the  twelfth 

I    section  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce.    The  witness  was  asked  to 

'    produce  books  and  papers  from  his  employer's  office.    He  was  ad- 

I    vised  by  counsel  to  object  to  answer,  and  he  did  refuse  to  answer,  not 

on  the  ground  that  it  would  incriminate  him.    He  did  that  it  first, 

tnd  then  withdrew  it,  and  put  it  on  the  ground  that  the  Commission 

was  not  a  grand  jury  and  had  no  right  to  ask  him  general  questions; 

j>    and  that  although  the  twelfth  section  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce 

did  seem  to  give  the  Conmiission  authority,  it  was  unconstitutional 

and  void.    ^  we  started  in  on  another  series  of  litigation  about 

getting  testimony. 

We  went  to  the  circuit  court,  the  contention  l>einff  that  the  Com- 
mission had  no  case  against  the  witness,  and  that  the  courts  would 
not  lend  themaelyeB  to  become  a  mere  instrumentalilv  of  the  Com- 
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mission  to  procure  testimony  for  it;  and  the  circuit  court  held  that 
within  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  there  was  no  case  in 
controversy  giving  the  court  judicial  authority  and  power  to  act. 

So  that  came  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  appeal 
by  the  Commission.  The  case  was  heard  and  decided,  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  being  in  favor  of  the  conten- 
tion of  the  Conmiission,  and  that  the  witness  should  be  compelled 
to  answer. 

So  here  were  these  strung-out  contests  from  year  to  year,  from  one 
court  to  another,  on  one  ground  and  another,  and  after  the  law  was 
amended  in  order  to  get  a  basis  upon  which  to  get  an  answer  from  a 
witness. 

Senator  Newlakds.  When  was  that  last  case  concluded  ? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  do  not  remember  the  year.  It  was  perhaps  as 
far  back  as  1898.  I  would  not  imdertake  to  give  the  year  exactly. 
Those  three  cases  covered  quite  a  niunber  of  years.  Possibly  it  was 
1896,  instead  of  1898,  as  some  gentleman  suff^^asts  here. 

Only  last  year  we  had  an  inquiiy  in  Xew  i  ork  in  the  coal  case,  in 
which  a  witness  refused  to  produce  books,  papers,  and  contracts,  and 
refused  to  answer  certain  questions.  So  the  Commission  had  to 
suspend  the  inquiry  and  go  to  court  and  ask  for  a  compulsory  process 
to  require  the  witness  to  answer.  That  case  was  argued.  The  in- 
vestigation was  suspended,  and  the  matter  went  on  for  several  weeks 
or  possibly  months,  for  there  was  a  decision  whether  the  witne^ss 
could  be  compelled  to  give  testimony  or  to  produce  books  and  papers. 
The  ruling  was  against  the  Commission,  and  we  appealed  it  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  there  the  ruling  was  in  favor  of  the  contention 
of  the  Commission,  that  they  were  compellable  and  must  give  the 
testimony.  Then  the  case  had  to  be  set  again,  and  we  had  to  go 
back  and  take  the  testimony. 

Along  last  fall,  when  we  were  investigating  the  matter  of  the 
Armour  Car  Lines  and  the  private  cars  in  Chicago,  another  witness 
refused  to  answer,  and  we  have  there  a  proceeding  pending  now  to 
compel  a  witness  to  answer  questions. 

All  these  cases  show  the  history  of  the  contest  from  the  very  be^n- 
ning,  soon  after  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  was  organized 
and  when  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  purpose  to  disregard  the  orders 
of  the  Commission  and  dispute  every  question  at  every  point. 

This  is  a  brief  history  of  that  matter.  In  addition  to  that,  as  you 
were  told  yesterday  by  Commissioner  Prouty,  the  Commission  inau- 
gurated many  general  investigations  to  ascertain  what  was  going 
on  in  regard  to  flour  rates  from  Minneapolis  to  the  East,  where  it 
was  in  the  air  that  there  were  rebates  in  that  business,  as  well  as  in 
the  grain  and  packing-house  products  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and 
other  placas.  Commissioner  Prouty  told  you  yesterday  the  results 
of  these  earlier  inquiries,  when  it  could  not  be  proved  by  any  witness 
that  rebates  were  being  given. 

But  a  turn  came,  for  some  reason,  in  1902,  when  we  had  another 
general  inquiry  of  that  sort  in  regard  to  grain  and  packing-house 
products,  when  they  did  come  up,  one  by  one,  and  tell  that  thev  were 
giving  rebates  and  had  been  doing  so  for  years.  Not  only  that,  tut  let 
me  read  you  a  little  of  the  testimony. 
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It  seems  such  an  easy  thing  for  a  gentleman  to  come  here  and  call 
US  amateurs.  It  seems  such  a  little  thing  that  the  Commission  could 
enforce  the  law  against  everybody  if  it  only  wanted  to.  If  the  gentle- 
man had  been  around  with  the  Commission  on  these  various  occasions 
and  had  heard  from  the  same  witnesses  that  there  were  no  rebates, 
and  afterwards  that  there  were,  and  had  seen  the  contest  that  they 
had  under  these  statutes  and  the  necessity  to  make  other  statutes  by 
Congress  in  order  to  meet  the  situation,  he  perhaps  would  not  have 
thought  that  the  Commission  had  been  sitting  idle  while  this  con- 
dition, which  he  so  much  deplores,  Vas  continuing. 

After  having  told  that  there  were  rebates  paid,  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
the  Rock  Island  road,  at  that  time  vice-president  of  it — a  road  repre- 
sented here  a  few  days  ago  by  Mr.  Mather,  who  said  that  all  this 
agitation  for  amendment  of  the  laws  was  mostly  on  account  of  misled 
sentiment.  Now,  Mr.  Day  was  employed  bv  the  Commission  at  that 
time  to  conduct  this  inqmry  before  it,  and  he  was  asking  some  ques- 
tions of  Mr.  Johnson.  As  I  say,  Mr.  Johnson  at  that  time  was 
vice-president  of  the  Rock  Island  road,  as  I  remember.  After  having 
testified  that  rebates  had  been  given — I  will  not  undertake  to  read  afl 
of  this — ^Mr.  Day  asked  and  Mr.  Johnson  answered  as  follows : 

Mr.  Day.  How  were  these  payments  noted  In  your  accounts — were  they  as 
rounds  of  overcharges? 

Mr.  Johnson.  They  do  not  go  through  our  general  accounts. 

Mr.  Day.  How  are  they  carried — in  separate  accounts? 

Mr.  Johnson.  They  are  not  carried  very  long.  They  are  destroyed  soon 
afterwards. 

Commissioner  Prouty.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  they  do  not  go  In 
tiie  general  account? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  suppose  they  go  through  the  treasury.  I  mean  they  do  not 
go  through  the  freight  auditor's  account  in  the  ordinary  way  of  an  overcharge 
claim. 

The  Chairman.  There  must  be  an  entry  on  the  books  of  your  company  some- 
where corresponding  to  the  amount  drawn  out  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  suppose  there  is  in  the  treasury  department 

The  Chairman.  What  that  entry  is  you  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No;  I  do  not  know- anything  about  that 

•  •••••• 

Commissioner  Clements.  Take  one  of  these  transactions  and  tell  us  what 
evidence  there  Is  now  in  j'our  books  or  papers  of  the  transaction.  A  claim  Is 
filed.  The  communication — this  statement  comes  from  the  house,  for  Instance, 
in  an  envelope.    You  take  that  and  check  It  up.    Then  where  does  it  go? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  it  is  destroyed. 

Commissioner  Clements.  And  upon  some  sort  of  memorandum  a  check  Is 
drawn? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  not  destroyed  until  checked  up  with  the  billing — the  file  In 
tbe  office — then  the  statement  is  made  from  the  claim  as  filed.  The  draft  Is 
drawn,  and  then  the  papers  are  destroyed,  as  I  understand. 

Commissioner  Clements.  Why  are  they  destroyed? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Simply  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  any  evidence  there  may  be. 

Commissioner  Clements.  Is  there  no  entry  on  a  book  that  so  much  money 
has  gone  into  your  treasury  and  some  of  it  comes  out? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  a  matter  with  the  treasury  department  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  that 

CoDunlssloner  Clements.  You  do  not  know  what  entries  are  made  about  It? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No;  I  do  not 

Commissioner  Clements.  All  the  papers  you  know  about  or  entries  that  you 
•re  familiar  with  are  destroyed? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  understand  they  are  all  destroyed. 

Commissioner  Clements.  Have  you  not  any  recent  ones? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  think  they  are  more  than  thirty  days  old. 
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Ck)mmIssIoner  CiEMEifTS.  You  think  that  all  up  to  within  thirty  dajrs  are 
destroyed? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  Is  the  rule  or  custom. 

Commissioner  Clements.  Is  it  probable  you  have  some  that  are  not  yet  de- 
stroyed? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  may  be.    There  may  be  some  that  have  just  been  filed. 

Commissioner  Clements.  Well,  is  that  practice  still  going  on  of  paying  these 
claims? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  old  ones. 

Commissioner  Clements.  You  are  paying  the  old  ones? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  nothing  has  been  filed  since  the  1st  of  January. 

Now,  there  is  the  testimony  of  that  witness,  and  I  need  not  read 
more.  There  is  plenty  more  of  it  in  there.  Mr.  McCabe,  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  also  testified  that  these  rebates  were  paid  and  ad- 
justed, and  that  the  papers  were  probably  destroyed.  Mr.  Bird,  of 
the  Milwaukee  road,  also  testified  as  to  this  wholesale  practice  of  pav- 
ing these  rebates,  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  some  other  road  in  the  North- 
west— I  do  not  know  just  at  this  moment  what  it  was — testified  spe- 
cifically that  these  vouchers  and  papers  were  destroyed  soon  arter 
they  were  made,  that  the  entries  were  not  made  upon  the  books,  and 
there  were  settlements  from  time  to  time  on  a  piece  of  paper  or 
memorandum,  and  as  soon  as  that  served  its  purpose  it  was  de- 
stroyed— and  destroyed,  as  Mr.  McCabe  said,  because  they  were  afraid 
at  some  time  they  might  be  called  upon  to  lay  those  papers  before 
the  Commission.  Now,  these  things  are  all  in  there,  and  I  would 
be  glad,  with  the  consent  of  the  committee,  not  to  have  to  read  any 
more  of  that,  but  to  insert  it  as  an  appendix  of  what  I  may  say. 

Senator  Dolliver.  That  may  be  done. 

Mr.  Clements.  Here  is  the  document  It  all  refers  to  these  mat- 
ters. I  do  not  care  to  single  out  a  particular  witness  or  to  point  out 
what  he  has  testified  to. 

The  document  referred  to  is  printed  as  Appendix  G. 

Senator  CuLiiOM.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  is  all  there  is  on 
the  subject  of  rebates  in  this  country? 

Mr.  CiiE^iENTS.  No;  I  say  that  is  the  testimony  in  that  particular 
hearing — at  that  particular  time. 

Senator  Cullom.  Just  one  hearing? 

Mr.  Clements.  As  to  rebates. 

Senator  Cullom.  That  relates  to  rebates. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  did  that  occur? 

Mr.  Clements.  January,  1902. 

The  Chairbian.  Before  the  Elkins  bill  was  passed? 

Mr.  Clements.   Yes. 

Senator  Cullom.  There  is  testimony  there  on  both  sides  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes.  The  only  people  who  were  called  in  that 
case  were  the  railroad  officials.  I'hey  were  the  only  ones  examined. 
It  is  their  own  testimony  in  relation  to  what  they  themselves  did. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  described  the  cases  as  occurring 
since  the  passage  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Clements.  I  will  come  to  that  directly.  The  Commission  has 
been  arraigned  here  by  so  many  of  these  advocates  of  these  people  who 
have  been  indulging  in  these  practices  for  not  doing  anything— sitting 
idly  by — ^that  I  simply  want  to  show  in  some  form  what  we  nave  been 
doing  and  what  our  difficulties  have  been,  and  how  it  has  attempted 
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►  get  decisions  that  would  enable  us  to  do  anything,  and  how  it  has 
iken  time  to  get  an  amendment  to  the  law  that  we  might  proceed  in 
rder  to  get  testimony  about  anything.  Of  what  value  would  be  the 
sports  or  the  findings  of  the  Commission  so  long  as  it  is  powerless 
:o  get  the  testimony  to  develop  the  whole  case ;  or  what  use  would  be 
the  whole  business  of  ascertaining  the  facts  and  making  findings  and 
reporting  them  as  a  basis  for  suit  in  court  to  enforce  the  order  of  thet 
Comniission  unless  the  Conmiission,  in  some  way,  can  get  the  testi- 
mony? And,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  it  had  a  series  of  lawsuits  in 
order  to  get  on  a  basis  where  it  was  understood  we  could  get  it 

Kow,  you  will  see  there  what  the  methods  were  of  concealing  these 
rebates  and  of  destroying  the  testimony — ^admitted  and  sworn  to  by 
the  gentlemen  under  whose  supervision  it  was  done.  Mr.  Tuttle  told 
you  a  few  days  ago  here,  as  I  remember  it — ^the  statement  is  in  the 
record — ^in  one  instance,  on  one  page,  that  rebates  can  not  be  con- 
cealed ;  that  there  must  always  be  some  evidence  left  which  an  active 
commission  or  an  investigating  authority  could  find  out.  On  the 
next  page  he  says,  in  substance,  that  if  a  road  was  going  willingly  and 
deliberately  into  the  rebate  business  they  certainly  would  not  leave 
iny  evidence  of  it  I  have  this  quotation  here,  and  I  could  read  it  to 
you,  but  you  have  heard  the  statement  and  it  is  in  the  record.  I  will 
not  take  the  time  to  quote  what  he  said  literally.  Then  that  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  Mr.  Morawetz,  who  said  about  the  same  thing.  First,  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  detect  these  things.  Surely  the  Commission 
could  do  it  if  it  would.  That  is  the  substance  of  it.  On  the  next 
page  we  find  that  if  it  is  undertaken  to  be  done  those  who  do  it. 
of  course,  will  conceal  it.  Then  it  was  suggested  by  the  chairman  or 
the  committee  or  somebody  else  that  there  were  various  ways  of 
doing  it. 

Sometimes  it  might  be  a  present,  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  and 
would  not  appear  on  the  books — a  present  to  his  wife  or  some  member 
of  his  family — and  then  it  was  agreed  all  around  by  these  gentlemen 
who  said  the  Conunission  could  ao  it  and  ou^ht  to  do  it  and  was  to 
blame  because  it  had  not  been  done,  that  nobo^  would  be  fool  enough 
who  was  going  to  pay  rebates  to  leave  the  evidence  lying  around  by 
which  that  fact  comd  be  detected.  That  is  the  substance  of  the  argu- 
ment Now,  these  things  are  not  consistent;  but  what  is  the  matter 
in  issue?  What  is  the  question  before  the  country  at  this  time?  If 
you  were  to  listen  to  the  gentleman  who  was  last  before  the  commit- 
tee and  to  many  others,  you  would  suppose  that  the  Commission  had 
recommended  and  that  the  President  had  reconunended  and  that  there 
was  a  bill  pending  now  here  that  should  authorize  the  Commission 
to  lay  its  hands  upon  every  rate  in  the  country  to-morrow  and  to  fix 
it  and  reflate  it  arbitrarily.  We  hear  that  expression  continually — 
arbitrarity  fix  all  rates. 

The  Commission  has  never  intimated  that  it  was  in  favor  of  any 
such  procedure  as  that;  no  such  thing  has  been  contemplated  by  any- 
body that  I  know  of  in  connection  with  this  subject;  no  such  proposi- 
tion is  involved  in  the  matter;  but  they  say  it  will  lead  to  that,  that 
rate  by  rate  you  correct  one  to-morrow  and  another  one  the  next  day^ 
and  after  a  while  another  one,  and  the  next  dav  a  good  niany,  and 
finally  you  will  have  laid  vour  hands  on  all  ot  them.  Well,  about 
the  best  answer  to  that  is  ttat  for  the  ten  years  the  Commission  was 
undeitaldng  to  exercise  this,  no  such  result  as  that  came  about.   There 
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was  no  such  avalanche  as  we  have  heard  would  come  upon  the  Com- 
mission next  week,  if  it  had  these  powers.  There  was  no  such  revo- 
lution as  that  Why,  we  hear  continuallv,  every  day  this  is  talked 
aboutthat  it  would  bring  chaos,  ruin,  bankruptcy.  Did  it  bring 
it?  Why,  Mr.  Hines  said,  in  his  argument  a  few  days  ago,  that  ir 
this  power  was  gjiven  there  would  be  a  perfect  avalanche  of  complaints 
on  the  Commission;  it  would  be  overwhelming;  and  no  matter  how 
many  there  were,  or  how  efficient  it  might  be,  that  it  could  not  move 
with  the  business.  That  was  not  so  then.  I  am  not  undertaking 
to  quote  literally  his  words,  but  that  is  the  meaning  of  it. 

Senator  Carmack.  You  mean  it  was  not  so  while  the  Commission 
was  actually  exercising  that  power? 

Mr.  CiJBM£NT8.  Yes;  the  ten  jears  it  did;  and  yet  we  are  told 
in  the  next  breath  that  everything  is  pacific,  everything  is  quiet, 
every  part  of  the  country  is  at  repose;  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  rates;  that  there  are  no  rebates,  no  unreasonable  rates,  nothing 
to  cbunor  about;  that  there  is  nobody  clamoring  but  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  that  that  is  due  to  an  inordinate  lust 
for  power  and  authority  to  lay  its  hands  upon  this  property.  Does 
that  seem  a  reasonable  proposition,  if  everything  is  serene  and  there 
is  nobody  to  complain  and  nothing  to  complain  about?  Why  would 
there  be  an  avalanche  heaped  upon  the  Commission  until  it  would  be 
covered  up  and  could  not  move?  It  was  not  so  before.  That  brings 
me  to  the  justification  for  the  contention  of.  the  Commission  before  m 
its  efforts  to  enforce  this  law.  It  was  said  a  few  days  a^o,  I  think 
again  by  Mr.  Hines,  that  for  several  years  after  the  maximum  rate 
decision  in  1897  it  was  contended  that  all  that  was  sought  by  this 
new  legislation  was  to  give  the  Commission  the  power  that  Con- 
gress intended  to  confer  upon  it  originally,  and  he  also  said  that 
as  great  a  man  and  as  conspicuous  a  person  as  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Cannon,  had  recently  voiced  that  idea  in  a  caucus  at 
the  other  end  of  this  Capitol.  That  was  so  conceded,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  did. 

These  gentlemen  over  here — ^these  newspaper  gentlemen — always 
get  what  was  done  in  the  caucus.  If  they  do  not  get  anything  else 
right,  they  get  that,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Cannon  said  that, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  believed  it.  Now,  let  me  introduce  a 
witness  whose  name  is  familiar  to  all  of  you  and  whose  name  is 
synonymous  with  truth  and  courage,  a  man  who  could  say  ''  no  ^  to 
a  friend  and  "yes"  to  an  enemy  as  readily  as  any  man  who  ever 
lived.  I  refer  to  William  R.  Morrison.  In  .the  first  annual  report 
of  the  Commission,  after  the  first  maximum-rate  decision,  in  which 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  Commission  could  not  do  that; 
that  it  amounted  to  fixing  a  future  rate;  that  it  had  no  such  au- 
thority under  the  act,  Mr.  Morrison  at  that  time  being  chairman  of 
the  Commission  and  one  of  the  original  panel,  so  to  speak,  appointed 
when  the  Commission  was  organized,  penned  the  following  words. 
Now,  perhaps  he  knew  as  much  about  the  views  of  his  associates  from 
the  organization  of  the  Commission  as  anybody  else  did,  and  no 
amount  of  interest  on  either  side  of  this  case  would  have  inducoil 
him  to  shade  it  one  iota.    Here  is  what  he  said : 

Tbe  Oommission  exercised  its  power  in  a  case  commenced  In  the  s(m^>i)<i 
month  after  its  organization  and  continued  to  exercise  it  for  a  period  of  nxire 
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tiMui  ten  years,  during  which  time  no  member  of  the  Commissioii  erer  otB- 
dally  gnestioiied  the  existence  of  snch  authority  or  failed  to  Join  !n  its  exer- 
dae.  As  already  stated,  the  authority  of  the  Commission  to  modify  and  reduce 
•a  established  rate  and  to  enforce  a  reasonable  rate  for  the  future  was  not 
Qoertioned  in  the  answer  of  the  defendant  in  the  Atlantic  rate  case,  decided 
Hardi  90, 1896,  nor  had  it  ever  been  denied  in  any  answers  made  to  more  than  400 
pieyloqgly  conmienced,  many  of  them  alleging  unreasonable  and  unjust  charges 
iDd  praylns:  the  Ck)mmis8ion  to  enforce  a  reduction  and  lower  the  rates  in  the 
foture.  Tbe  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  the  sixth  circuit  either  understood  the 
dedsion  as  the  Oommlssion  understood  it  or  was  in  doubt  as  to  its  meaning, 
for  that  court  certified  a  later  case  involving  the  question  to  the  Supreme 
Court  to  determine  what  powers  Congress  had  given  this  Commission  in  re- 
spect of  the  matter  of  rates.  It  also  appears  that  in  part  the  Supreme  Court 
itself  had  tbe  same  understanding  or  misunderstanding  as  did  the  Commission, 
for  in  a  later  decision  made  in  the  case  certified  one  member  dissented  from 
the  determination  of  the  Judgment  of  the  court 

In  the  proceedings  of  Monday,  April  24,  1905,  on  page  20,  occurs 
this  statement,  made  by  Mr.  Hines : 

In  1801  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  was  made  the  defendant  in  a  suit  by  the 
Commission  to  enforce  a  rate-making  order,  and  set  up  in  court  the  defense  that 
tiie  Commission  liad  no  power  to  make  rates. 

Mark  you,  gentlemen,  that  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  1891.  This 
is  said  in  connection  with  the  argument  that  early  the  railroads  began 
to  dispute  this  power  of  the  Commission,  so  that  in  a  case  begun  in 
1891  ajgainst  the  Lehigh  Valley  road  to  enforce  an  order  of  that  kind 
made  by  the  Commission  the  defendant  disputed  it.  Now,  what  are 
the  facts  about  that?  There  is  Colonel  Morrison's  statement  that  in 
no  answer  made  by  any  carrier — although  the  Commission  com- 
menced in  the  second  month  and  made  an  order  of  Uiis  kind  in  a  case 
begun  in  the  second  month  of  its  existence — that  for  ten  years  no 
carrier  put  into  its  answer  any  denial  of  this  authority.  Yet  we  find 
here  that  it  is  said  that  in  a  case  commenced  by  the  Commission 
a^inst  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  in  1891  that  point  was  made. 
Now,  the  fact  alK>ut  that  is  that  in  the  answer  to  the  Conunission 
there  was  no  such  question  raised  by  the  carrier ;  in  the  answer  filed 
in  the  lower  court  there  was  no  such  question  made,  for  it  went  to  the 
circuit  court  first,  and  in  1897,  ten  years  after  the  Commission  was 
organized,  that  case  was  still  pending  in  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
m  Pennsylvania,  and  the  court  had  decided  the  Social  Circle  Case 
and  had  it  pending  probably  before  it.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  that,  but 
it  was  iust  before  the  Maximum  Rate  Case  was  decided,  and  the 
probability  is  that  that  case  was  pending  in  the  circuit  court.  Then 
m  the  argument  of  that  case  in  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  1896  or 
1897 — 1897,  I  believe  it  was — ^Mr.  Johnson,  representing  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad,  did  make  an  argument  to  the  effect  that  the  Commis- 
sion had  no  such  authority.  In  the  argument  in  the  circuit  court  he 
had  said  as  follows  in  his  brief : 

If  tbe  Interstate  Ck)mmerce  Ck)m mission  is  clothed  with  the  power  to  make 
reductions  in  rates  which  are  UDiform  and  noudiscriminatiye,  such  power  is 
one  which  onght  to  be  exercised  with  exceeding  care,  etc. 

There  was  a  frank  admission  that  the  power  existed,  but  a  caution 
that  it  should  be  exercised  with  care.  That  was  in  the  circuit  court 
in  this  case,  which  it  is  true  was  commenced  in  1891,  but  no  such  plea 
or  answer  as  that  was  put  in  in  1891;  but  later  whon  it  wns  argued 
before  the  court  there  was  that  practical  admission  tlirt  tho  power 
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existed,  with  a  caution  that  it  should  be  exercised  with  care.  Tw6 
or  three  years  later,  just  before  the  decision  in  the  Maximum  Rate 
Case,  when  that  case  was  still  pending  in  the  court  of  appeals  in 
Pennsylvania,  he  put  into  his  brief  the  contention  that  the  Commission 
had  not  the  power.  But  now  let  us  see  what  he  said  when  the  case 
was  on  trial  oefore  the  Commission.  This  is  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was 
the  lawyer  then  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  distinguished  corps  of  lawyers  on  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  John  G.  Johnson,  of  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes.  Now,  when  this  case  was  bemg  tried  before 
the  Commission,  before  it  got  into  court 

Senator  Dolliver.  When  was  that— in  1891  ? 

Mr.  Clements.  The  complaint  was  filed  October  19,  1888.  The 
answer  was  filed  November,  1888.  The  hearing  of  arguments  was 
had  on  March  19  and  20,  1889.  That  is  when  the  case  was  heard 
finally  before  the  Commission.  The  briefs  and  printed  arguments 
were  filed  April  4,  1889,  and  the  case  was  decided  March  12,  1891. 
This  case  was  prepared  bv  Colonel  Morrison.  It  was  the  decision  of 
tiie  Commission,  but  in  the  assi^ment  of  cases  it  went  to  him  also. 
Here  is  what  occurred  on  the  trial  before  the  Commission.  Colonel 
Morrison,  reciting  the  history  of  the  case  and  the  finding  of  facts, 
and  so  forth,  says  this: 

After  submitting  the  proposed  finding  of  facts  for  the  conRideration  of  the 
Commission,  counsel  for  the  complainants,  in  his  concluding  argument  said: 

**As  to  the  unreasonableness  of  the  charge,  we  ask  the  Commission  to  find 
that  the  rate  of  $1.80  is  unreasonable  within  the  statute.  We  do  not  ask  or 
care  about  your  honors'  establishing  any  particular  rate.  There  are  a  great 
many  ways  in  which  these  coal  rates  can  be  determined  without  fixing  any 
arbitrary  or  inflexible  standard.  It  could  be  a  sliding  scale,  depending  upon 
the  price  of  coal.  You  could  determine,  first  the  cost  of  mining  the  coal,  and 
then  the  cost  of  railroad  transportation.  Another  way  to  establish  a  rate  would 
be  at  some  fixed  proportion  of  the  average  of  the  selling  price  of  the  coal  at 
tide  water.  If  they,  the  carriers,  are  informed  that  their  present  rate  is  unrea- 
sonable, they  will  then  meet  the  individual  operators  out  of  their  district  in 
consultation,  and  I  am  sure  some  amicable  arrangement  will  be  reached  by 
which  both  parties  can  make  money." 

Now,  that  was  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Gowan,  also  a  lawyer  of 
distinction,  who  represented  the  complainants  in  that  case. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  the  president  of  the  railroad ? 

Mr.  Clements.  No;  this  is  Mr.  Franklin  B.  Gowan.  He  is  not 
living  now,  I  think.  He  was  the  lawyer  for  the  complainants  in  this 
case,  and  that  is  what  he  said — find  that  this  rate  is  unreasonable  and 
leave  it  there,  and  we  will  find  some  way  for  the  railroad  to  adjust 
it  on  some  basis  that  will  help  us.  That  is  a  good  deal  like  that  which 
has  been  suggested  here  in  the  hearings  a  good  many  times,  to  just  let 
the  Commission  find  that  it  is  unreasonable  and  after  that  is  litigated 
and  the  court  decides  that  it  is  unreasonable,  then  everything  wrong 
will  disappear,  and  you  will  get  a  reasonable  rate  without  doing 
anything  more.    That  is  the  idea  of  these  complainants  also. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  that  the  railroads  would  try  to 
make  a  reasonable  rate  after  that? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  should  think  they  would  in  many  instances.  I 
do  not  repudiate  that  suggestion.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  wouH 
be  such  an  adjustment  made  as  would  endeavor  to  avoid  another 
oontroversfy,  but  it  might  not  always  meet  the  full  needs  of  justioe. 
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The  Chairman.  That  would  leave  the  rate-making  power  still 
with  the  railroads  and  avoid  all  disputes. 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes.  That  is  what  the  complainant's  counsel  asked 
in  this  case.  Now,  what  did  Mr.  Johnson  say,  who  represented  the 
railroad  ? 

Complainants  counsel  here  expressed  the  belief  that  the  coal  traffic  afforded 
a  fair  profit  to  both  the  producer  and  the  carrier;  that  to  secure  an  equitable 
diTision  of  profits  it  was  only  necessary  to  declare  the  charge  made  to  be  unrea- 
eooable,  and  the  parties  would  come  together  and  fix  the  proper  rates  themselves. 

The  last  I  quoted-  there  was  from  Mr.  Morrison,  repeating  what 
Mr.  Gowan  said.  I  now  come  to  what  Mr.  Johnson  said.  He  was 
the  counsel  for  the  road.    Mr.  Johnson  said,  in  reply : 

That  will  not  do.  If  this  Commission  says  that  the  present  rates  are  nnrea- 
80Dable,  they  must  say  so  because  there  is  a  different  rate  that  they  have  deter- 
mined to  l)e  a  proper  one.  It  will  not  do  for  you  to  make  a  general  finding  and 
gay  that  the  present  rates  were  unreasonable,  but  we  do  not  know  what  they 
oofrht  to  be.  We  can  not  f\i^  them  for  you.  You  must  agree  upon  them  among 
yourselves.  If  unreasonable,  say  to  what  extent  they  are  unreasonable,  whether 
to  the  extent  of  one  cent,  or  of  many  cents,  or  a  dollar  a  ton.  Would  it  be 
proi>er  for  you  to  lay  down  an  abstract  principle  that  would  lead  to  endless 
confusion  in  the  application?    That  would  put  all  at  chaos. 

The  committee  has  heard  a  good  deal  of  chaos  during  the  last  few 
days. 

For  heaven's  sake,  do  not  ever  make  the  matter  of  a  proper  rate  for  carrying 
coal  one  to  be  regulated  in  a  conference  between  the  carrier  and  the  shippers. 
If  you  have  been  convinced  by  the  petitioners  that  the  present  rates  are  unrea- 
sonable and  unjust,  then  say  what  the  rates  ought  to  be.  This  will  be  your 
duty.  I  do  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Gowan  shrinks,  etc.,  from  the  contest  of  the 
case. 

Then  he  went  on  to  argue  that  Mr.  Gowan  had  not  made  out  any 
case  which  would  justify  that  kind  of  a  specific  finding.  But  there 
he  says,  for  heaven's  sake  don't  ever  leave  it  for  a  scramble  between 
the  railroad  and  the  shippers,  with  endless  chaos,  but  to  be  definite 
about  it,  and  if  you  know  that  this  rate  is  an  imreasonable  one,  you 
must  know  that  something  else  is  reasonable,  because  they  are 
directly  related  and  you  can  not  say  that  one  rate  is  reasonable  un- 
less you  have  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  it. 

The  Chairman.  Before  that  he  had  denied  the  power  of  the  Com- 
mission ? 

Mr.  CLE3IENTS.  No;  he  denied  that  several  years  later.  He 
denied  that  in  the  court  of  appeals. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  case? 

Mr.  Ci-EMENTS.  This  same  case. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  he  argued  this  case  when  it  was  taken 
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Mr.  Ci-EMENTS.  In  this  case  the  Commission  made  the  order  and 

undertook  to  do  what  he  asked  it  to  do  and  find  what  was  a  reason- 
able rate.  The  Commission  was  not  trying  then  to  make  rates,  but 
the  Commission  found  that  the  rate  existing  was  unreasonable^  and 
undertook  to  find  out  to  what  extent  it  was  unreasonable,  and  in  its 
order  to  the  carrier  to  cease  and  desist  from  the  ascertained  viola- 
tion of  the  law  it  ordered  it  to  cease  and  desist  charging  any  part  of 
that  unreasonable  excess,  or  more  than  so  much,  which  was  found  to 
be  reasonable.    That  was  what  it  undertook  to  do. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  on  the  appeal  Mr.  Johnson  changed  his 
position? 

Mr.  Clements.  That  was  before  the  Cpmmission  Mr.  Johnson  said 
that  Then  the  order  was  disol>eyed,  and  the  Commission  brought 
suit  in  the  circuit  court,  and  in  the  argument  of  that  case  Mr.  John- 
son used  the  language  which  I  first  read  here,  that  if  the  Conmiission 
has  such  authority  it  ought  to  be  exercised  with  great  care.  Then 
when  the  case  was  appealed  to  the  court  of  appeals  several  years  later 
he  put  in  his  final  proof  there  a  dispute  of  tliis  power. 

The  Chairman.  He  got  to  that  little  by  little. 

Mr.  Clements.  He  got  to  it  little  by  little.  He  was  helped  to 
it^  perhaps,  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Social 
Circle  Case. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Clements.  Then  he  was  also  helped  to  it,  a  little,  doubtless,  by 
the  fact  that  the  court  of  appeals  at  Cincinnati  was  not  a  unit,  or  at 
least  had  seen  proper  to  certify  the  decision  to  the  Siipreme  Court. 
Judge  Taft  was  a  member  of  that  court  of  appeals.  Jiidge  Harlan 
delivered  the  dissenting  opinion  in  the  case  when  the  case  was  ap- 
pealed. It  was  Secretary  Taft,  who  was  a  member  of  that  court 
when  it  certified  the  question  up  here,  all  of  which  tends  to  show  that 
the  Comlnission  at  least  had  some  color  of  contention  that  it  had 
something  to  do  with  doing  away  with  an  unreasonable  rate,  and  it 
had  some  good  company  in  its  contention. 

Senator  Cullom.  And  determining  what  a  new  rate  should  be? 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes;  and  that  was  brought  about  in  this  way: 
The  language  of  the  interstate-commerce  act,  as  originally  passed, 
was  that  when  the  Commission  ascertained  in  a  case  that  there  is 
any  violation  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  it  shall  order  the  car- 
riers to  cease  and  desist  from  that  ascertained  violation.  Now,  sup- 
pose a  rate  is  a  dollar  and  complaint  is  made  that  it  is  unreasonable 
and  the  Commission  investigates  it.  The  Commission  takes  the  testi- 
mony and  hears  all  that  can  be  said  in  testimony  and  argument,  and 
ooncludes  that  the  complaint  is  well  founded — that  a  dollar  is  unrea- 
sonable— and,  as  Mr.  Johnson  said  here,  it  must  have  some  idea  as  to 
what  is  a  reasonable  rate — at  least,  as  to  what  it  thinks  is  reasonable — 
otherwise  it  could  not  find  what  is  unreasonable.  The  testimony  that 
shows  the  one  indicates  the  other.  I  do  not  mean  with  absolute  pre- 
cision, but  it  fixes  a  basis  upon  which  the  mind  of  the  traffic  manager 
or  the  commission  or  whoever  it  is — the  jury— dealing  with  the  mat- 
ter, thinks  he  or  they  have  found  what  is  reasonable  when  they  have 
found  what  is  unreasonable. 

Senator  Kean.  In  1890  the  Commissioners,  in  their  annual  report, 
I  think,  you  will  find  said  as  follows : 

In  some  cases  the  carriers  decided  against  have,  for  a  considerable  period, 
manifested  a  pun^ose  not  to  obey  an  order  of  the  Ck)mmission  reducing  rates, 
claiming  to  have  the  advice  of  counsel  that  the  action  of  the  Commission  was 
not  conclusive,  and  that  they  might  safely  await  tlie  determination  of  the  courts) 
in  the  premises.  If  they  have  finally  acquiesced  in  the  reduction,  they  have  in 
some  cases  taken  pains  to  have  it  understood  that  in  doing  so  they  were  acting 
from  motives  of  policy  rather  than  because  of  any  legal  obligation  which 
required  it 

Mr.  Clbmeni'S.  Well,  I  have  no  doubt  of  that  I  will  come  to  that 
in  a  moment.    There  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  question  discussed. 
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^Vhat  did  the  Commission  do  in  that  case,  having  found  that  the  rate 
was  unreasonable  on  the  basis  of  what  is  thought  was  satisfactory 
testimony  as  to  what  was  reasonable?  It  proceeds  to  order  the  car- 
rier to  cease  and  desist  from  it.  Well,  suppose  it  had  found  90  cents 
was  a  reasonable  rate;  that  a  dollar  was  unreasonable.  If  the  car- 
rier refused,  but  put  anything  above  90  cents,  was  it  not  just  as  much 
in  contravention  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  as  it  was  to  put  in 
th«  dollar  rate?  The  law  says  that  all  rates  shall  be  reasonable  and 
just,  and  any  rate  that  is  not  reasonable  and  just  is  an  unlawful  rate. 
That  is  in  the  first  section.  Now,  if  a  dollar  was  found  on  the  facts 
and  demonstrated  to  be  unreasonable  and  90  cents  was  the  best  that 
could  be  found  for  a  reasonable  rate,  and  if  that  was  a  true  finding 
and  was  justified  by  the  facts,  then  any  cent  above  90  cents  was  in 
violation  of  the  first  section  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  whether 
it  was  91  cents  or  95  cents  or  $1.  Eadi  and  every  part  that  makes  up 
the  excessive  rate  above  what  is  reasonable  was  a  violation  of  the  act 
to  regulate  commerce,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  first  section,  and 
it  was  upon  that  theory  that  the  Commission  thought  to  make  an 
order  to  correct  the  entire  violation  and  not  simply  a  part  of  it.  But 
that  has  all  gone  by.  I  am  discussing  this  in  defense  of  the  course  of 
the  Commission  in  the  matter  and  as  bearing  upon  dealing  with  this 
question  now. 

Now,  Senator  Kean  has  shown  me  what  the  Commission  said  in 
its  report  in  the  year  1890,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  correct.  That 
does  not  contradict  what  Colonel  Morrison  said  or  anything  else  that 
has  been  said  here.  The  Commission  said  that  it  was  true  that  in 
1890  they  were  manifesting  a  disposition  in  many  cases  to  disregard 
these  orders,  but  why?  Because,  as  I  stated  there,  they  were  ad- 
vised by  their  lawyers  that  the  finding  Imd  conclusion  of  the  Com- 
mission was  not  conclusive,  that  they  could  well  wait  until  the 
court  had  passed  upon  it.  Well,  that  was  not  disputed,  that  the 
Commission  had  the  power  when  it  found  a  rate  to  be  unreasonable 
to  say  to  what  extent  it  was  unreasonable  and  condemn  that  entire 
extent  of  unreasonableness,  but  it  was  simply  saying  that  vou  have 
got  another  day  in  court,  where  you  can  be  heard  on  the  racts,  and 
where  the  order  of  the  Commission  is  only  prima  facie.  Its  findings 
are  only  prima  facie.  It  is  only  the  basis  of  a  lawsuit,  and  you  can 
not  issue  process  upon  it.  It  is  not  conclusive,  of  course.  We  all 
know  that  there  never  was  any  contention  that  it  was  conclusive.  It 
was  only  prima  facie;  it  was  onljr  a  basis  for  a  suit  if  the  carrier 
did  not  obey  the  order,  and  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  that. 
They  were  standing  back  and  saying,  I  will  obey  this  when  the 
court  orders  me  to  do  it — not  that  wie  Commission  did  not  have 
jurisdiction  to  say  to  what  extf>:it  the  rates  found  unreasonable  were 
unreasonable,  but  they  said,  "  We  have  a  day  in  court,  and  we  will  try 
the  facts  and  we  will  obej  the  order  when  the  court  says  so."  That 
was  their  right  and  privilege  under  the  law  to  do  that.  The  Com- 
mission was  not  complaining  about  their  exercising  their  rights 
under  the  law,  but  the  Conmiission  was  calling  attention,  as  it  felt 
it  its  duty  to  do,  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  the  fact 
that  they  could  do  this  and  their  own  action  was  delayed  until  a 
lawsuit,  one  of  which  we  have  just  been  reading  about,  was  com- 
menced in  1891  and  ended  in  1897.    That  was  the  Coxe  Case. 
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Senator  Keax.  There  is  an  extract  from  the  Commissioners'  report 
for  1895. 

Sir.  Clements.  Thank  you.  Now,  let  me  go  back  to  that  Coxe  Case 
and  say  this :  When  the  Maximimi  Rate  Case  was  decided  the  Com- 
mission dismissed  that  proceeding,  of  course,  because  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  that  case  the  Coxe  Case  lell  to  the  ground ;  but  it  was  begun 
m  1891  and  it  was  dismissed — not  tried  in  the  court  of  ap{)eals — in 
1897.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  calls  my  attention  to  this  quota- 
tion said  to  be  frdm  the  Commissions  report  m  1895 : 

The  complaints  Investigated  by  the  Commission  relate  for  the  most  part  to 
the  measure  of  compensation  which  the  shipper  shall  pay  and  the  carrier  ac- 
cept Yet  nowhere  in  the  act  is  the  CX>mmission  specifically  empowered  to  de- 
cide in  any  case  what  this  compensation  should  be,  and  its  authority  to  do  so 
exists  mainly  by  implication.  It  seems  a  common-sense  proposition  that  the 
power  to  condemn  a  given  rate  as  unreasonable  involves  the  power  to  adjudge 
and  declare  what  rate  is  reasonable,  and  the  Commission  has  invaribly  acted 
on  the  assumption.  Nevertheless,  the  correctness  of  this  position  has  been 
oi)enly  denied,  and  it  may  be  too  much  to  claim  that  the  dissenting  view  is 
wholly  unsupiwrted  by  argument 

Well,  I  can  tell  you  the  history  of  that  exactly. 

Senator  Kean.  That  was  in  1895? 

Mr.  Cle^ients.  Yes,  and  that  as  I  remember  it,  was  soon  after  the 
Social  Circle  Case  was  decided,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  used  the 
same  language  which  tended  to  the  outcome  which  has  since  been 
realized  in  the  Maximum  Rate  Case.  Although  it  was  not  clear,  it 
pointed  to  that,  and  was  cited  by  Colonel  Morrison  in  that  report, 
notwithstanding  the  cue  that  was  given,  if  I  may  use  that  term  in 
the  Social  Circle  Case  indicating  the  trend  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  the  Social  Circle  Case  decided  in  1896, 
and  this  report  was  in  1895  ? 

Mr.  Clements.  Well,  I  said  I  thought  not.  I  will  not  be  sure 
about  that,  but  I  do  know  that  this  question  was  then  beginning  to  be 
mooted  and  discussed  and  talked  about,  and  while  there  was  a  contest 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Social  Circle  Case,  it  turned  out  afterwards 
tiiat  in  the  Maximum  Kate  Case  the  judges  were  divided  as  to  what 
it  did  mean,  whether  it  went  to  the  full  extent  they  finally  went  or 
not.     It  was  a  controverted  question. 

Senator  Newlands.  How  did  the  court  stand  in  the  Maximum 
Rate  Case  on  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  think  they  all  decided  one  way,  except  Justice 
Harlan. 

The  Chairman.  The  Social  Circle  Case  was  decided  March  30, 
1896.    That  is  the  precise  date. 

Mr.  Clements.  It  perhaps  had  been  argued  and  the  matter  was 
being  contested.  It  was  brewing,  and  the  matter  was  on  hand,  and 
the  Commission  was  advised  then  they  were  beginning  to  make  this 
contest;  but  still  I  put  the  tcstimonyof  the  chairman  of  this  Com- 
mission when  the  Maximum  Rate  Case  was  decided — Mr.  Morrison, 
who  was  one  of  the  original  panel — and  I  put  in  the  testimony  here  of 
what  he  said  about  it,  and  although  there  may  have  been  talk  among 
lawyers  and  discussion  about  it,  they  put  no  such  question  as  that  in 
their  answers ;  and  Mr.  Johnson,  who  did  finally  put  it  in  there  after 
the  indications  were  that  that  was  going  to  be  attacked — ^j'ou  have 
heard  his  language  when  he  held  up  his  hands  and  said,  *^  For 
heaven ^s  sake,  ao  not  do  such  a  thing  as  that,  and  leave  us  all  at  sea  I  " 
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The  Chairman.  Lawyers  often  change  their  opinion. 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  and  so  do  other 
[people.  Now,  however  all  that  may  be,  as  to  whether  the  Commis- 
sion was  ever  justified  in  its  contention  or  not.  that  has  been  settled. 
It  has  been  settled  now  ever  since  1897  that  tne  Ck)mmission  has  no 
authority  to  fix  a  rate  for  the  future.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  it 
never  affirmatively  undertook  to  do  that  in  any  case.  All  it  under- 
took to  do  was,  when  it  found  a  rate  unreasonable,  to  declare  that  it 
was  unreasonable  and  order  the  violation  to  the  full  extent  of  the  un- 
reasonableness to  cease.  That,  of  course,  in  effect  did  operate  to 
designate  a  maximum  rate,  which  could  not  be  exceeded  for  the  future 
if  the  order  was  obeyed,  but  it  did  not  fix  the  rate.  They  could  have 
diarjged  a  less  rate,  and  it  was  not  an  affirmative  effort  to  name  a  rate, 
bat  it  was  an  effort  to  say  to  what  extent  the  rate  in  question  and  con- 
demned was  unreasonable  and  therefore  unlawful. 

I  have  not  the  language  before  me  just  at  this  time,  but  I  have  a 
memorandum  of  it  that  was  used  by  Mr.  Bond,  the  attorney  for  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  in  which  he  said  that  the  Commission  never  did 
undertake  affirmatively  to  fix  a  rate  for  the  future,  and  substantially 
said  that  what  the  Commission  undertook  to  do  is  what  I  have  just 
said,  without  using  his  exact  lan^age.  That  is  the  history  of  all 
this  business.  It  was  simply  an  effort  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the 
unreasonable  rate  was  unreasonable  and  condemn  that  and  leave  the 
balance.  Mr.  Bond  also  goes  to  the  extent  of  saying,  in  speaking  of 
the  Esch-Townsend  bill,  so  called,  that  they — and  when  asked  whom 
he  meant  by  "  they,"  he  answered. "  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion " — in  writing  that  bill  they  thought  they  were  giving  themselves 
a  discretion  in  regard  to  the  fixing  oia  rate  which  he  contended  they 
had  failed  in  the  language  of  that  bill  to  do.  All  I  care  to  refer  to 
in  that  connection  is  to  say  that  when  Mr.  Bond  said  that  they — ^the 
Interstate  Conunerce  Commission — ^in  writing  the  Esch-Townsend 
bill  undertook  to  do  certain  things,  to  give  themselves  certain  discre- 
tion in  making  a  rate,  that  he  simply  absorbed  what  was  in  the 
atmosphere  among  his  associate  advocates  here — that  the  Interstate 
C!ommeroe  Conmussion  was  at  the  bottom  of  that,  as  it  is  apparently 
beheved  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  everything  else.  No  member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ever  wrote  a  line  of  the  Esch- 
Townsend  bill  or  asked  to  make  a  suggestion  about  it  or  had  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  it,  and  that  statement  is  absolute  and  will  no  doubt 
be  confirmed  by  the  authors  of  that  bill  or  anybody  else  who  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about  The  Commission  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Mr.  Bond  just  naturally  assumed  it  because,  in  company,  as  I  say, 
with  his  coadvocates  here,  he  assumed  that  the  Commission,  of 
course,  was  at  the  basis  of  trying  to  get  some  more  power  and  to  do 
that  which  is  unreasonable. 

Senator  Carmack.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  assume  that 
it  was  written  at  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Clements.  Well,  I  should  think  so;  or  anywhere  else.  A 
great  many  things  have  been  assumed.  It  has  been  assumed  that 
3ie  Conmiission  started  out  with  an  unwarranted  assumption  of  au- 
thority, headed  by  Judge  Cooley,  and  Jud^  Cooley  is  continually 
praised,  and  I  join  in  his  praise,  for  his  is  a  great  name.  These 
S.  Doc  243, 59-1— vol  4 12 
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gentlemen  praise  him  whenever  they  feel  he  has  said  something 
which  can  be  used,  as  they  think,  in  some  form  about  the  present  con- 
ditions; but  I  have  called  up  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Morrison,  who 
was  on  the  original  panel,  to  show  that  there  never  was  a  member 
of  the  Comjiiission  who  questioned  it  or  who  failed  to  join  in  one  of 
these  orders,  and  that  included  Judge  Cooley. 

Senator  Doli.iver.  Judge  Cooley  wrote  some  of  the  orders,  did  he 
not? 

Mr.  CiiEMENTS.  Yes;  he  did.  Now,  what  has  the  Commission 
done  since  that?  It  has  from  year  to  year  recommended  certain 
amendments,  among  which  was  that  the  law  ought  to  be  made  effect- 
ive to  the  correction  of  an  unreasonable  rate  when  it  is  ascertained 
upon  the  facts  and  the  parties  have  been  heard;  that  is  as  far  as 
it  has  ever  gone.  The  Commission  has  never  asked  for  authority 
to  make  everybody's  rates  arbitrarily  or  any  other  way.  It  has  never 
asked  for  authority,  and  it  does  not  recommend  any  authority,  to 
originate  rates,  to  lay  its  hands  upon  rates  in  general ;  and  it  is  an 
assumption  without  reason  that  the  Commission  is  moved  in  this 
matter,  as  we  are  frequently  told,  by  a  simple  thirst  and  desire  for 
more  power.  Power  for  what,  and  why?  Why  should  the  Com- 
mission put  itself  in  such  an  attitude  in  an  idle  and  baseless  demand 
for  power?  Just  to  bring  trouble  and  turmoil  upon  itself  and  every- 
body else  connected  with  these  questions?  Why,  there  is  no  clamor, 
we  are  told ;  there  is  nothing  to  complain  about,  and  all  the  clamor 
there  is — ^it  has  been  characterized  differently  from  time  to  time,  this 
feeling,  sometimes  being  called  "  clamor,"  sometimes  "  an  outory," 
sometimes  a  "  misguided  argument  or  sentiment,"  and  a  "  misleading 
sentiment " — all  this  clamor  is  without  cause. 

These  gentlemen  have  used  all  these  terms.  They  have  applied 
those  terms  to  the  Commission  in  their  criticism  of  the  Commission 
about  its  desire  for  authority,  about  its  recommendations,  which  were 
official  and  which  were  made  under  oath  in  the  exercise  of  a  duty. 
How  would  you  have  it  do — run  away  from  these  things? 
Would'  these  gentlemen  have  the  Commission  run  away  from  its 
responsibility  m  reporting  the  facts  as  they  are  developed  and  its 
judgment  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  as  the  law  requires  it  to  do? 
because  it  has  done  that,  all  this  flood  of  criticism  has  come  upon  it, 
and  from  what  source  and  why?  When  they  spettk  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  a  gentleman  did  here, 
occupying  the  same  position  as  the  Commission,  they  know  that  the 
Commission  has  never  recommended  or  asked  for  anything  more 
than  the  President  recommends  or  suggests,  but  the  President  is 
spoken  of  with  great  reverence,  and  justly  so.  They  do  not  assume 
to  criticise  him,  but  because  the  Commission  has  done  it,  it  is  ineffi- 
cient, it  is  greedy  for  power,  it  is  reckless,  it  would  ruin  this  vested 
f)ropertv  and  the  vested  rights  in  it^ — destroy  it,  as  Mr.  Hill  said, 
ike  a  :freeze,  or  a  frost — anarchy,  revolution,  chaos,  ruin,  all  over 
night — there  would  not  he  any  credit  to  buy  bonds  with,  to  float 
bonds,  to  get  money  to  double  track,  to  build  the  bridges,  to  carry 
thepeople s  freight— save  us  from  such  an  institution  as  this. 

Why,  Mr.  Hill  said,  in  discussing  this,  that  the  Commission  might 
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well  have  found  something  to  do  in  investigating  and  dealing  with 
the  terminal  charge  in  New  York.  He  said,  "  Why  should  they  be 
allowed  there  to  charge  more  for  floating  over  the  Harlem  River  to 
New  York  than  the  entire  rate  on  grain  from  the  West? "  Well, 
that  must  have  been  very  impressive.  I  think  one  member  of  the 
committee,  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  but  who  is  not 
here  now,  asked  him  if  that  was  not  a  matter  with  which  tiie 
Commission  could  deal  under  the  Elkins  Act.  Of  course  it  was, 
and  perhaps  under  the  prior  act,  because  they  are  required  to 
publish  their  terminal  rates,  and  so  forth.  He  was  not  asked  to  tell 
what  he  meant  by  this  startling  assumed  statement  of  affairs.  There 
win  be  something  nice  for  the  Commission  to  busy  itself  about,  and 
that  a  court  womd  probably  be  slow  to  say  that  they  might  charge 
more  for  that  little  terminal  floating  service  than  the  entire  through 
rate  to  New  York.  Well,  I  should  think  it  would.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  Mr.  Hill  about  that,  but  the  trouble  is  that  there  is  no  such 
condition  as  that.  There  is  no  such  state  of  facts  as  that  There 
never  was  any  such  state  of  facts  as  that,  except  possibly  in  the  ex- 
treme of  some  rate  war,  where  everything  goes  to  pieces,  like  a  year 
OT  two  ago,  when  they  were  carrying  grain  from  the  Lakes  down  to 
Philadelphia  for  2  mills — those  odd  and  abnormal  things  that  hap- 
p^i  in  a  rate  war. 

I  will  not  say  that  such  a  thing  as  that  never  happened.  I  think  I 
remember  when  I  was  a  younger  man  of  a  rate  war  down  in  the 
South  when  they  paid  a  little  premium  to  get  it  away  from  the  other 
roads.  That  is,  they  paid  the  shipper  a  premium  in  order  to  win  the 
freight  But  there  is  no  such  condition  as  that  now  in  New  York, 
and  there  never  is  when  matters  are  normal.  This  picturesque,  able, 
and  distinguished  gentleman  who  has  done  so  much  to  develop  mat- 
ters in  the  Northwest — and  he  is  an  able  and  a  practical  man — does 
not  think  that  his  road  ought  to  be  regulated.  None  of  them  think 
that  any  road  ought  to  be  regulated.  He  does  not  believe  in  regula- 
tion. Then  he  talked  about  evjerything  being  all  right;  that  Bbere 
were  no  rates  that  needed  correction,  no  unreasonable  rates,  and  that 
no  railroad  is  going  to  make  an  unreasonable  rate.  Why?  Because, 
as  you  were  told  this  morning,  that  the  interests  of  the  railroads  and 
its  patrons  are  so  bound  up  together  that  the  very  life  of  the  railroad 
depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  patrons,  and  therefore,  in  its  own 
semsh  interests,  it  can  do  no  wrong  in  respect  to  these  matters  of  rates. 

That  was  Mr.  Hill's  attitude  in  substance  about  the  matter,  and  yet, 
when  he  wanted  to  say  that  the  Commission  was  idle  and  not  doing 
its  duty  and  cast  an  aspersion  upon  it,  he  said,  "  Why,  here  is  a  rate 
in  ^e  Southwest  on  engines  that  for  500  miles  was  as  much  as  it  was 
over  his  own  line  from  Philadelphia  to  Yokohama,  across  the  conti- 
nent and  across  the  ocean."  Somebody  asked  him  about  that;  if  he 
thought  that  rate  was  too  high.  Oh,  yes,  he  said  he  thought  it  was 
about  twice  as  hich  as  it  ought  to  be.  That  is  in  one  breatn.  There 
are  no  unreasonable  rates  in  one  breath.  The  railroads  are  incapa- 
ble of  making  them,  because  for  their  own  selfish  interests  they 
would  not  do  it,  and  then,  on  the  next  page,  he  savs,  in  effect.  Here  is 
a  rate  that  is  100  per  cent  too  high,  and  therefore,  to  that  extent, 
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unreasonable  and  unlawful.  It  was  because  the  Commission  had  not 
found  it.  He  did  not  say  what  road  that  was  on.  He  was  not  asked 
to  say,  and  he  did  not  state  any  fact  that  you  could  lay  your  hand  on. 
Then  he  went  on  and  quoted  from  the  Tx)rd's  jjrayer,  •'  Deliver  us 
from  temptation,"  applying  that  to  the  Commission,  and  practically 
saying  that  that  was  his  advice. 

That  was  practically  his  advice  to  the  Commission — ^"  Deliver  us 
from  temptation."  Undoubtedly  he  meant  in  trying  to  get  too  much 
power ;  to  become  the  five  greatest  men  in  all  the  world  about  these 
matters.  Then  he  said  that  those  who  had  come  in  contact  with  the 
Commission  knew  that  it  was  incapable  of  dealing  with  these  great 
questions  in  the  proper  way.  I  am  not  trving  to  use  his  exact  words, 
out  I  am  not  misquoting  the  meaning  of  what  he  said,  as  you  will 
bear  witness.  Now,  I  have  been  on  the  Commission  for  thirteen 
years,  and  the  only  time  that  I  have  ever  known  that  the  Commission 
came  into  contact  with  Mr.  Hill,  and  he  with  it,  was  when  we  investi- 

Sited  the  Northern  Security  Case  or  the  Northern  Security's  plan, 
e  was  a  witness  before  the  Commission  at  that  time  and  gave  his 
testimony.  When  the  Commission  got  through  the  Department  of 
Justice  asked  for  the  testimony  that  had  been  taken  before  the  Com- 
mission in  that  case,  in  which  Mr.  Hill  and  many  other  of  his  co- 
workers in  the  railroad  business  of  the  same  grade  testified.  The 
Grovernment  of  the  United  States  instituted  a  proceeding  against 
that  under  the  antitrust  law,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held  that  that  institution  and  transaction  and  the  whole  thing 
was  a  conspiracy  under  the  antitrust  law. 

Senator  Kean.  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  call  your  attention  to 
another  case  which  I  will  show  you. 

Mr.  Clements.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  calls  my  attention 
to  an  utterance  made  by  the  Commission  to  which  I  will  refer  in  a 
few  moments.  I  was  speaking  of  Mr.  Hill's  rash  utterances  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  Commission.  One  of  his  utterances  implied  that 
there  was  a  terminal  charge  at  New  York  for  floating  on  the  Harlem 
River  to  New  York  at  a  sum  greater  than  the  through  rate  on  grain 
from  the  West,  and  I  had  already  stated  that  there  was  no  such  con- 
dition. I  also  want  to  say  that  the  lighterage  charge,  which  has 
again  and  again  been  explained,  does  applv  on  floating  ^ain  across 
tiie  river  from  the  Jersey  side  into  New  York,  and  that  is  usually  a 
charge  of  3  cents.  There  is  a  floating  or  lighterage  charge  which 
the  carriers  bringing  the  grain  to  the  river  on  the  Jersey  side  put  in 
for  floating  it  across  the  river  into  New  York.  That  is  not,  however, 
a  terminal  charge  in  any  true  sense.  It  is  not  contracted  as  a  terminal 
charge.  It  is  what  the  delivering  road  which  makes  the  last  haul 
charges  in  a  division  of  the  through  rate  from  the  West  to  New  York, 
not  to  Jersey  City  or  to  Hoboken  or  to  any  of  those  places  on  that 
side  of  the  nver,  but  there  is  a  through  rate  charged  from  the  western 
point  to  New  York  proper,  and  that  includes  the  transportation  across 
the  river  at  New  York,  and  the  delivering  road  which  does  that 
in  its  own  floating  vessels,  which  is  a  part  of  its  line,  takes  3  cents 
out  of  the  through  rate  before  proratmg  the  balance  between  the 
connecting  lines  that  have  originated  it  in  the  western  points. 

So  that  it  is  no  more  a  terminal  charge  than  is  the  division  of  the 
last  road  in  every  connecting  through  route  on  any  transportation. 
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It  is  not  any  sort  of  terminal  charge  that  the  law  requires  to  be 
separately  charged.  There  is  no  secret  about  it.  It  is  a  division  of 
the  through  rate,  and  the  criticism  was  wholly  unwarranted  by  the 
facts  or  by  any  interpretation  of  the  law  as  applied  to  the  facts  that 
exist.  Now,  I  did  reier  to  this  gentleman's  use  of  that  portion  of  the 
Lard's  prayer,  "  Deliver  us  from  temptation,"  which  meant  that  this 
Conunission  ought  to  keep  out  of  temptation  to  seek  more  unnecessary 
power,  and  I  refer  to  the  further  statement,  which  was  to  the  effect 
that  those  who  came  in  contact  with  the  Commission  knew  perfectly 
well  that  it  was  not  competent  to  deal  with  these  questions.  That  was 
the  substance  of  it,  and  I  repeat  that  the  only  time  since  I  have  been 
on  the  Conunission  that  he  has  had  contact  with  the  Commission, 
or  the  Commission  has  had  with  him,  was  when  it  investi^ted  the 
Northern  Securities  scheme,  in  which  he  was  a  witness  and  told  of 
the  scheme,  and,  of  course,  we  never  convinced  him  that  that  was  a 
bad  thing  to  do.  The  Supreme  Court  doubtless  has  failed  to  convince 
him  that  it  was  not  a  good  thing  to  do.  He  expresses  with  freedom 
his  contempt  for  the  views  of  the  Commission  about  these  questions. 
Like  other  witnesses  who  have  appeared  here,  or  advocates,  he  is 
not  so  ready  to  express  his  dissenting  views  from  the  court,  and  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  but  he  focalizes  his  wrath  upon 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  that  case  held  that  that  was,  as  I  repeq,t,  a  con- 
spiracy in  violation  of  the  criminal  provisions  of  the  antitrust  law, 
and  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  has  never  yet  been 
called  upon  to  restrain  it  from  committing  a  crime  agamst  the 
public  under  the  interstate-conunerce  law  or  the  antitrust  law.  Mr. 
Hill  further  said : 

A  year  ago  we  were  carrying  floor  from  Minnesota  to  Australia  and  to  China 
and  to  Japan,  but  the  Interstate  Commerce  ComDiission  came  in  and  affixed 
•  ooDdition  that  compelled  us  to  stop  carrying  the  trade. 

Senator  Forajleb.  What  was  that  condition? 

Mr.  Hux.  They  said,  "You  must  file  with  us  your  through  rate  and  your 
proportion  as  between  your  ships,  whether  it  is  your  ship  or  anybody  else's,  with 
na  in  Washington."  We  said.  **  If  we  file  a  rate,  It  Is  a  published  rate,  and  the 
German  ship  or  the  British  ship  or  the  Dutch  ship  or  the  Norwegian  ship  or  the 
ItaUan  ship  is  under  no  such  obligation,  and  we  can  not  change  it  after  we  have 
aied  it  with  you,  without  notifying  you,"  etc 

Now,  there  is  a  statement  that  the  Commission  had  fixed  a  condition 
which  broke  up  this  beneficent  business,  good  for  the  railroad  that 
Mr.  Hill  represents,  good  for  the  public,  and  good  for  all  American 
people  to  dispose  of  their  surplus,  etc. 

Senator  Eean.  What  was  the  lact? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  was  just  coming  to  that.  The  Commission  had 
held  an  inquiry  in  respect  to  the  matter  of  the  publication  of  tariffs 
on  exports  and  imports,  and,  having  called  in  the  railway  people, 
notified  all  of  them  and  heard  what  they  had  to  say  about  it,  wrote  up 
what  it  believed  to  be  the  facts  and  the  requirements  of  law  in  respf  ct 
to  that  matter. 

Senator  Kean.  In  this  instance  did  you  try  to  compel  the  Great 
Northern  road  to  file  their  rates? 

Mr.  Clemxkts.  No,  sir;    we  did  not.    We  ascertained  the  facts 
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and  presented  them  in  a  report,  as  the  law  requires,  and  presented 
our  conclusions  in  respect  to  it,  and,  reading  the  sixth  section  of  the 
act  to  regulate  commerce,  which  requires  all  interstate  rates  and 
foreign  rates  in  respect  to  these  matters  to  be  published  and  filed,  we 
could  not  do  anything  except  to  find  that  the  law  requires  what  it 
says. 

Senator  Kean.  Is  there  not  a  limitation  on  that? 

Mr.  Clements.  No.  The  Commission  had  investigated  this  years 
ago  and  listened  to  the  complaints  of  carriers  to  the  effect  that  literal 
compliance  with  that  in  respect  to  import  and  export  would  embar- 
rass them  in  many  respects  m  this  oriental  business  and  in  other  re- 
spects, and  in  its  annual  report  to  Congress  had  set  out  these  difficulties 
which  they  encountered  in  complying  with  that  provision  of  the  law 
in  r^rd  to  export,  and  had  invited  the  attention  of  Congress  to  it  as 
a  thing  in  which  they  ou^ht  in  some  respect  to  be  relieved  from  the 
embarrassment  and  trouble.  The  matter  kept  on.  Complaints  were 
made  to  this  effect.  I  remember  once  when  we  were  mjuring  a  gen- 
eral inquiry  about  ffrain  rates  and  packing  house  product  rates 
from  Kansas  City — ^the  inquiry  was  in  regard  to  rebates — one  gentle- 
man suggested  there  might  be  a  cessation  of  rebates  in  respect  to  do- 
mestic business,  possibly,  carried  wholly  in  the  United  States,  but  so 
lon^  as  the  export  rates  were  not  published  and  not  required  to  be 
published  and,  in  fact,  were  not  punlished,  that  it  was  an  easy  mat- 
ter for  a  packing  house  to  give  its  business,  both  domestic  and  export, 
to  a  railroad,  and  pay  the  full  rate  on  the  domestic  and  take  whatever 
it  pleased  in  the  way  of  rebates  out  of  the  export  business. 

If  there  is  to  be  no  established  tariff,  or  if  there  be  one  that  is  not 
required  to  be  published,  or,  if  published,  it  is  not  required  to  be  ad- 
hered to,  and  the  provisions  of  the  sixth  section  do  not  apply  to  export 
business,  it  needs  only  a  suggestion  to  indicate  that  a  business  that  is 
carried  on  parti v  export  and  partly  domestic  can  pay  the  full  rate 
on  the  domestic  business  in  which  the  tariff  is  published  and  do  what 
it  plea^sd  in  respect  to  the  balance.  So,  the  Commission  never  com- 
pleted this  case,  knowing  that  many  roads  did  not  publish  these 
export  rates,  claiming  they  could  not  do  it  without  embarrassment, 
and  it  did  not  proceed  to  enjoin  or  indict,  but  it  called  the  carriers 
together  and  heard  all  they  had  to  say,  and  wrote  up  the  result,  and 
here  it  is,  and  after  finding  that  the  law  requires  it  and  that  the  Com- 
mission has  no  discretion  under  the  law  to  waive  it,  it  concluded  the 
case  witii  this  paragraph: 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  leave  this  matter  as  it  is  nntil  oppor- 
tunity has  been  afforded  carriers  to  adjust  their  tariffs  and  arrangements,  and« 
if  so  advised,  present  this  matter  to  Congress ;  provided,  however,  that  in  the 
meantime  all  carriers  that  do  not  maintain  export  and  import  tariffs  shall  file 
with  the  Ck)mmission,  as  promptly  as  possible,  a  statement  of  the  rates  actually 
charged.  It  is  evident  there  must  be  uniformity  in  the  enforcement  of  these 
provisions  of  the  act  One  carrier  can  not  l)e  expected  to  publish  and  maintain 
its  tariffs,  while  its  competitor  is  relieved  from  that  obligation.  If  the  act 
is  not  amended  within  a  reasonable  time,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  enforce  it 

That  remains  that  way  to  this  day.  That  was  done  before  the 
assembling  of  the  last  Congress — perhaps  the  early  part  of  last  year — 
and  yet  Mr.  Hill  comes  in  and  tells  you  that  the  Commission  created 
a  condition  which  destroyed  this  foreign  business  on  flour;  and  the 
Commission  took  the  responsibility,  in  view  of  the  embarrassment 
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that  might  arise  in  respect  to  this  matter,  and  which  had  arisen,  and 
knowing  the  fact  that  there  was  not  a  general  compliance  with  this 
requirement  of  the  law.  Some  rates  were  published  and  some  were 
not,  and  it  has  presented  the  matter  in  that  way  and  taken  the  respon- 
sibility of  waiting  to  see  what  might  be  done  before  imdertaking  to 
create  a  hard  condition. 

Senator  Dolliver-  In  other  words,  you  practically  suspended  that 
part  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  CL.EMENT8.  We  ignored  that  requirement  of  the  law,  which  is 
a  pretty  serious  responsibility  for  an  administrative  board  to  take 
upon  itself,  and  we  did  it  in  the  belief  that  there  was  a  good  reason 
which  was  presented,  and  it  was  not  done  secretly.  It  was  put  into 
a  published  report  and  the  Congress  was  advised  of  it,  and  the  reasons 
for  it ;  and  yet  after  all  that  nas  been  done  and  that  responsibility 
taken,  in  order  to  prevent  the  very  thing  that  Mr.  Hill  says  the  Cona- 
niission  has  enforced  upon  him,  he  comes  here  and  says  that  the 
Commission  created  this  condition. 

Now,  a  good  deal  has  been  said  in  respect  to  certain  cases  that  the 
Commission  has  disposed  of.  Professor  Meyer,  assistant  professor 
of  economics  in  the  Chicago  University,  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee a  few  days  ago  and  gave  testimony  in  which  he  referred  to 
what  is  called  the  "  Milk  Case,"  which  was  decided  by  the  Commission 
some  years  ago,  and  he  brushed  it  aside  as  one  of  the  very  plain  cases 
of  incompetency  and  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  Commission, 
because  there  was  one  rate  from  any  place  within  about  300  miles  from 
New  York  on  milk,  and  the  complaint  was  made  that  it  created  an 
undue  discrimination  between  the  localities  near  by  and  those  far 
away.  The  Commission  heard  the  case,  which  was  presented  by  able 
counsel,  including  Mr.  Choate,  who  represented  the  milk  dealers  that 
were  complaining,  and  the  producers  and  dealers  that  were  complain- 
ing of  the  discrunination,  and  able  counsel  on  the  other  side,  there 
bemg  a  thorough  investigation,  and  the  Commission  held  that  there 
was  a  discrimination  there  in  favor  of  the  far-away  points  as  against 
the  near-by  points  and  recommended  a  scale  of  rates  which  were 
higher  for  the  far-off  points  than  for  the  near-by  points.  That  was 
the  whole  sum  of  that  case. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  the  adjustment  now?  Did 
you  put  it  in  zones? 

Mr.  Clements.  We  put  it  in  zones. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  now  from  memory  how  that  is 
distributed  over  the  300  miles? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  can  not  from  memory.  I  could  file  here  the 
Conmiission's  report  and  the  specific  finding  and  disposition  of  the 
case  if  de^red. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  appeal  from  that  easel 

Mr.  Clements.  No  appeal. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  acquiesced  in? 

Mr.  Ci^ments.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would,  as  a  matter  of  information, 
because  we  have  had  this  subject  up  before,  file  just  what  the  find- 
ings were — ^that  is,  the  rates — ^liow  many  groups  you  made,  and  the 
rates. 

Mr.  Clements.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  file  the  report  of  the 
Commission  in  that  case. 
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The  Chairman.  AVell,  an  extract  from  it. 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes;  we  will  do  that. 

Senator  Cullom.  File  what  is  strictly  pertinent  to  your  conclu- 
sion. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  the  whole  report.  There  seems 
to  be  some  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  committee  about  it 

Senator  Dolliver.  There  were  several  of  these  milk  cases. 

Mr.  Cf-EMENTS.  I  think  there  w.ere  some  others  at  other  times. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  read  one  of  them  where  the  decision  seemed 
to  be  that  the  end-of-the-route  men  should  have  the  same  pri^ege 
as  the  near-by  men. 

Mr.  Clements.  I  do  not  know  what  case  you  refer  to. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  think  that  was  the  first  milk  case.  It  is  in 
one  of  the  early  reports  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Ej^^app.  That  was  one  which  was  only  100  miles 
out 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  think  it  was  200  miles. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Knapp.  It  may  be;  I  do  not  remember  about 
that 

Mr.  Clements.  1  will  have  to  look  up  the  record  about  that,  be- 
cause I  did  not  participate  in  that  case.  It  was  an  earlier  one  than 
my  connection  with  the  Commission.  I  was  with  the  Commission 
in  this  New  York  case,  and  this  same  assistant,  Professor  Meyers, 
finds  fault  with  the  fact  that  the  Commission  took  in  this  blanket 
rate  and  split  this  up  and  said  tliere  was  something  connected  with 
a  man's  geographical  position  which  affected  the  matter  of  costs, 
and  the  considerations  are  set  forth  in  the  report.  Yet  it  is  brushed 
aside  by  this  doctrinaire,  who  from  his  sanctum  reads  about  rates 
in  Germany  and  elsewhere  without  going  over  there  to  investigate 
the  conditions  or  knowing  anything  about  them  in  a  practical  way, 
and  he  is  deemed  a  wise  adviser  here  by  these  gentlemen  who  tell 
you  that  nobody  knows  anvthing  about  rates  except  them,  and  a  man 
who  knows  about  it  must  be  in  it  all  the  time  himself  in  a  practical 
way.  Yet  here  is  this  professor  who  said  lie  had  not  been  to  Ger- 
many and  he  was  discussing  rates  and  conditions  in  Germany,  whicli 
he  said,  he  had  read  in  reports,  etc. 

Then  he  referred  to  another  case  where  the  vegetable  rates  into  the 
city  from  near-by  points  and  far-away  points  were  involved,  and  the 
Commission  there  decided  there,  was  some  discrimination  when  the 
rate  was  the  same,  regardless  of  distance,  when  the  distance  was 
great;  and  he  said  that  was  a  case  in  which  one  Mr.  Ray  com- 
plained to  the  Commission,  and  the  Commission  found  error.  Well, 
we  have  always  supposed  that  one  Mr.  Ray,  although  he  may  be 
somewhat  small  in  the  eyes  of  the  doctrinaire  who  promulgates 
theories  for  the  Government  of  all  conditions,  still  is  entitled  to  his 
protection  and  his  equal  opportunities  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  as  we  understand  thorn.  Then  the  professor  said  in  substance 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  could  never  see  anything 
except  that  the  price  of  somebody's  land  was  falling  off,  or  that  a 
mill  which  produces  50  barrels  or  flour  a  day  was  falling  off  in  its 
production  on  account  of  some  rates.  Well,  how  is  it  p<>ssible  for  a 
man  to  answer  such  statements  as  this  according  to  their  folly?  It 
has  been  said  that  aristocracy  wherever  it  exists  will  always  dictate 
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txitiexit,.        Wo    Ix&ve  none  in  this  country  except  as  wealth 
Jtmctioxxs  o±  t:lxsLt;  sort. 

.  ^^^^y^   fixids   it   is  easy  to  employ  men  of  theory  and  doc- 
^  ab\\it.y   to   ex:pi:*ess  its  views,  and  they  are  often  directed  to 
^tlie  p\x\3lio  XLp  t4>  the  idea  of  the  superior  sanctity  of  vested 
^  «Lga\i\Ht    indi^vidxial  rights  and  individual  opportunities  in 
^^\^  in  -w^Viiolx   xxien  engage  in  the  different  walks  of  life.    It 
^^^^fviy   to    V>o    expected  that  these  gentlemen  would  attack  a 
^^ot  practioe  th&t  vFas  at  variance  to  the  doctrines  dear  to  the 
^^\xvt  of  tl\a.t  iixstitution  whose  colossal  fortune  had  its  incep- 
^^^^^^3^ support  to  a.  large  measure  in  the  rebates  in  the  early  times 
^^)^^5,\>\3iSVivess  o'C  Standard  Oil,  etc,  which  came  like  a  mildew,  like 
Mi  o^etxeadaing    oloxid    that  leveled  all  competitors  and  gave  the 
^di\fi\^>  ^  position  he  still  occupies.    They  employ  not  only  able 
\«wjws  aii^L  otner  people  to  represent  their  views  as  a  means  of  dis- 
s^nwMtiiig  ^eir   doctrines,  but  they  found  colleges  and  institutions 
oi  \esLTtvmft  that  tlie  younger  generation  may  be  taught  the  superior 
sanctity  oi  vested  rights  and  vested  property. 
Now, lithe  Tnterstate  Commerce  Commission  should  bring  in  here 
i    t  professor  who  Yiad  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  |)ractical 
I    af^irs  oi  railroads,  how  much  would  the  railroads  accept  his  views 
1    ts  sustaining  the  views  of  the  Commission?    Why,  this  must  all  be 
f    done  by  the  practical  men,  they  say,  who  have  grown  up  with  the 
f     business,  who  know,  as  nobody  else,  does,  who  have  the  precise  knowl- 
I     edge  for  regulating  all  these  varying  conditions  from  time  to  time, 
f     the  cost  oi  service,  the  cost  of  movements,  the  value  of  the  service  to 
'     the  shipper,  and  the  fluctuating  interests  manifested  in  competition. 
It  requires  a  man  who  is  constantly  in  the  business,  they  sav,  who 
has  done  nothing  else,  who  has  all'  the  exact  knowledge  to  nx  and 
arrange  these  things  with  a  nicety,  and  perfect  justice  and  equality 
between  every  man  and  every  interest.     Why,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen,  no  man  has  that.    No  railroad  president  has  it;  no  rail- 
road traffic  man  has  it.    Mr.  Stickney  is  right  when  he  says  there 
is  no  such  precise  knowledge  as  that.    There  is  none  attainable.    The 
most  that  can  be  done  in  an  effort  to  do  justice  and  equality  in  this 
matter  is  an  approximation. 

Is  tiiere  any  exact  knowledge  that  enables  a  jury  of  twelve  men 
to  tell  you  exactly  to  a  cent  how  much  you  are  damaged  in  a  case  of 
tort  or  any  other  matter  that  becomes  an  issue?  It  is  an  estimate;  it 
is  the  conscience;  it  is  ordinary  practical  judgment  and  common  sense 
applied  to  the  facts — an  effort  to  say  what  is  right  That  is  the  ut- 
most that  can  be  done  in  many  of  these  matters.  It  is  a  false  pre- 
tense that  there  is  any  such  thing  had  or  attainable  as  precise  knowl- 
edge, which  enables  anybody  to  do  these  things  with  nicety  or  exact 
justice.  Since  this  can  not  be  done  it  is  manifestly  unjust  that  the 
shipper  should  make  the  rate  for  the  railroads,  because  he  is  inter- 
eisteoj  but  it  is  equally  unjust,  if  the  shipper  has  any  right  in  the 
question,  that  he  should  have  no  voice,  and  that  the  other  party  at 
interest  in  respect  to  the,  matter  should  have  the  making  of  the  rates 
without  let  or  hindrance.  The  question  is  whether  or  not  some  disin- 
teivsted  tribunal  upon  conscience  and  upon  oath  and  official  responsi- 
bility shall  determine  that.    I  do  not  say  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
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merce  Commission  shall  do  it.  Many  times  this  Commission  has 
called  attention  to  the  need  of  such  a  tribunal.  It  has  more  often 
suggested  some  public  tribunal  than  it  has  ever  said  or  suggested  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  do  the  same. 

The  law  says  the  rates  shall  be  reasonable  and  just.  It  has  assumed 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  possible  as  an  unreasonable  rate,  and  it  has 
made  that  unlawful.  Not  only  the  shippers,  but  other  parties  injured 
by  a  rate  are  authorized  now  to  file  a  complaint  alleging  imlawfulness 
and  extortion  in  rate.  The  law  does  not  permit  merely  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  investigate  it,  but  it  requires  and 
demands  it  to  report  upon  it,  to  report  the  facts  and  to  report  its  con- 
clusions. That  assumes  that  there  is  such  a  thing  possible  as  an 
unjust  and  unreasonable  rate.  It  assumes  that  the  shipper  or  the 
consumer  or  somebody  besides  the  railroad  has  an  interest  in  it,  a 
lawful  interest,  a  right  to  question,  a  right  to  put  it  in  issue.  Where- 
upon, if  that  be  so,  is  it  not  an  anomaly  that  in  this  particular  busi- 
ness or  matter  one  of  the  parties  at  interest  shall  determine  what  is 
right,  and  the  other  shall  be  left  without  any  voice  in  the  matter? 
'NViiat  is  asked  for  is  that  the  shipper  may  have  the  right  somewhere 
along  the  line  to  be  heard  in  respect  to  this  question  in  which  he  has 
a  recognized  lawful  right. 

Now,  is  there  anything  unreasonable,  irrational,  revolutionary, 
extreme  about  that?  Are  not  the  tribunals  of  the  country  open  for 
the  settlement  of  controversies  by  juries  and  by  courts  in  respect  to 
all  other  matters?  What  is  there  revolutionary  about  this?  From 
time  immemorial,  in  controversies  in  which  the  parties  are  at  issue, 
and  in  which  both  have  a  right,  the  common  law  has  stepped  in  and 
settled  those  controversies  by  outside  parties.  When  you  call  a  jury 
to  settle  a  controversy  between  two  parties  you  obtain  a  jury  that 
knows  the  least  about  it,  in  order  that  it  may  be  impartial.  Is  it 
impossible  that  a  commission  composed  of  five  or  seven  men,  one 
cominff  on  at  a  time  and  going  on  in  that  way,  shall  attain  that  knowl- 
edge about  these  matters  that  would  enable  it,  after  it  has  heard  both 
sides,  to  do  as  like  tribunals  do  in  other  cases,  and  in  all  things  to  do 
what  is  approximately  fair  and  reasonable  and  right,  and  do  so 
without  any  hope  that  any  tribunal,  or  any  railroad  man,  or  any 
shipper,  or  anybody  else,  can  ever  lay  his  finger  on  the  precise  amount 
that  makes  justice  and  equity  between  both  parties,  something  which 
is  not  attainable?  Is  it  impossible  for  a  tribunal  of  that  sort  to  take 
into  account  the  varying  conditions  when  presented  by  intelligent 
railroad  men  on  one  side  and  shippers  on  the  other,  to  put  all  these 
facts  together,  and  give  them  the  same  sort  of  consideration  which, 
if  it  is  not  based  on  as  full  an  experience  as  a  railroad  man  obtains, 
will  at  least  be  the  judgment  of  a  party  that  is  not  interested  in  the 
matter? 

Now,  it  is  said  for  many  reasons  there  is  no  need  of  any  legisla- 
tion. The  first  is  because  everything  is  all  right  anyway ;  that  there 
is  no  cause  of  complaint,  and  that  there  is  no  complaint.  Well,  I 
will  not  waste  any  time  on  that.  I  suppose  the  Commission  will  not 
be  charged  with  having  misled  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  suppose  it  will  not  be  charged  with  haying  indulged  in  this  outcrv, 
this  great  clamor  which  has  no  foundation  in  fact  or  in  justice.  It 
is  needless  for  me  to  argue  that  question.  Mr.  Hill  found  a  rate  that 
was  100  per  cent  too  high.    He  did  not  t^^U  us  where  it  was. 
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The  Commission  has  decided  during  the  years  it  has  been  in  exist- 
fsoe  about  400  formal  complaints,  and  it  has  made  orders  in  about 
170  of  those.  It  has  dismissed  or  otherwise  disposed  of  about  230. 
This  includes  the  cases  in  which  it  found  with  the  railroad  as  against 
the  complainant,  and  some  others  have  been  in  cases  where  the  cause 
of  c(»nplaint  ^  as  removed  either  before  the  taking  of  the  testimony  or 
afterwards  before  the  decision,  and  in  various  ways  they  went  out. 
A  large  number  of  them  are  cases  in  which  the  Commission  decided 
with  the  railroads.  In  the  cases  in  which  mandatory  orders  were 
made  and  complied  with  there  are  about  94.  The  number  in  which 
mandatory  oraers  were  partially  complied  with  is  21;  the  number 
in  which  orders  were  disobeyed,  55 ;  suits  brought  in  court  to  enforce 
(Htlers  which  were  ignored,  about  48. 

Senator  CuiiLOM.  Those  are  all  in  addition  to  the  cases  where  you 
s^tled  them  in  an  informal  way  ? 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes ;  these  are  simply  the  formal  complaints  where 
a  petition  has  been  filed  and  an  answer  made,  and  the  Commission  has 
heurd  the  case,  like  a  proceeding  in  court,  and  disposed  of  it.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  cases  that  nave  not  proceeded  that  far  that  have 
been  disposed  of  in  one  way  or  another  and  a  number  still  pending, 
and  it  does  not  include  in  this  about  2,300  informal  complaints  which 
have  been  made  in  the  last  five  years,  as  set  forth  in  our  answer. 

Senator  Cutllom.  Will  you  state  whether  in  any  of  these  cases  you 
refer  to  that  you  disposed  of  in  a  formal  way  you  attempted  to  settle 
them  before  proceedings  were  begun  ? 

Mr.«CL£M£NT8.  In  a  great  many  of  these  cases  which  became  formal 
there  was  a  correspondence  and  conference  and  an  effort  to  adjust  the 
matter  before  it  took  that  shape.  A  great  many  of  these  cases  which 
are  in  the  answer  we  have  made  to  your  resolution  showing,  about 
2,300  informal  cases  disposed  of  in  the  last  five  years  are  cases  which 
have  been  settled  with  correspondence  without  reaching  the  stage  of 
a  formal  complaint. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  able  to  settle  that  many  between 
the  shippers  and  the  carriers? 

Mr.  Clements.  No. 

The  Chaikman.  Why,  were  not  the  2,300  cases  disposed  of  satis- 
factorily? 

Mr.  Clements.  Not  all  satisfactorily.  Let  me  tell  you  about  that. 
That  nimiber  includes  those  brought  up  by  informal  correspondence. 
Some  of  them  grew  into  formal  cases  afterwards.  A  large  number  of 
tfiose  are  overdiarge  matters  where  tlie  rate  can  be  settled — ^that  is, 
when  the  complaint  comes  in  it  is  referred  to  the  auditor,  who  has 
his  hand  on  the  rates  as  they  are  published  and  filed,  and  he  makes 
up  a  statement  to  see  whether  the  rate  charged  was  too  much  or  not, 
and  when  he  makes  it  he  says  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  when  that  is 
submitted  to  the  carriers,  if  thej  find  that  there  is  no  error  in  that,  as 
they  generally  do,  they  accept  it  as  the  rate  and  promptly  adjust  the 
matter. 

Now,  a  good  many  of  these  cases  were  cases  where  there  was  some 
controversy  about  classification  or  rate,  and  some  of  those  were  ad- 
justed. A  large  number  of  them  are,  however,  cases  where  there  is 
some  correspondence,  and  the  matter  is  taken  up  in  that  way,  and  it 
ih  presented  to  the  roads,  and  they  see  no  way  from  their  standpoint 
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to  change  the  rates,  and  they  decline  to  do  so,  and  the  shipper  de- : 
dines  to  file  a  formal  complaint,  and  the  matter  is  practically  ^ 
dropped,  so  that  in  many  of  these  cases  not  all  of  them  are  by  any , 
means  adjusted.  They  are  adjusted  or  abandoned.  Many  of  them  ] 
are  adjusted,  however,  and -no  doubt  some  of  them  are  cases  that  are 
groundless.  The  Commission  does  not  urge  a  man  to  make  a  formal . 
complaint  out  of  his  informal  complaint.  He  is  left  to  determine  die 
matter  for  himself,  and  the  matter  is  often  dropped  at  that.  But  I  \ 
read  these  figures  to  show  that  there  is  no  justmcation  for  the  idea  . 
that  is  constantly  brought  forth  in  these  hearings  to  the  effect  that ; 
the  Commission  has  been  in  an  attitude  of  unjust  hostility. 

Mr.  Bobbins,  I  think,  the  other  day  spoke  of  the  hostility  of  the  \ 
Conmiission  to  the  car  lines.    Well,  you  Know  when  I  used  to  prac- 
tice law  down  in  north  Georgia  and  to  get  around  in  the  justice 
courts  I  used  frequently  to  hear  a  man  who  was  disappointed  at 
something  that  the  justice  of  the  peace  did — ^s^  out  and  curse  the  . 
court,  as  we  called  it — whether  the  court  was  right  or  wrong.    Peo-  . 
pie  do  not  like  to  lose  their  cases;  people  do  not  like  to  be  disap-  ; 
pointed,  and  people  do  not  like  to  be  investigated  and  to  have  facte,  " 
which  they  would  rather  not  have  made  public,  exposed;  and  it 
seems  hardljr  just  that  because  of  these  various  matters  there  should 
be  a  disposition  to  criticise  the  Commission  for  what  it  has  done  and  | 
to  turn  this  investigation  as  to  what  the  law  should  be  into  a  criti- 
cism and  a  complaint  against  the  Commission  on  the  part  of  these 
people  because  it  has  not  enforced  the  law  against  them.    That  is 
a  peculiar  situation. 

The  Chairman.  I  desire  to  say  that  it  is  riot  necessary  for  you  to 
come  here  and  defend  the  Commission  at  all. 

Mr.  Clements.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  I  could  not  know,  of 
course,  how  that  was.  I  saw  it  stated  in  the  paper  a  few  days  ago 
that  whatever  else  might  be  the  result  of  these  nearings,  one  thing 
was  sure — ^that  from  uie  expressions  of  the  committee  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  severely  condemned  and  criticised. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  that  you  do  not  believe  all  that  you  see  in 
the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Clements.  No;  and  I  would  not  believe  the  members  of  this 
committee  capable  of  making  up  their  minds  about  this  matter  and 
concluding  so  serious  a  result  as  that  without  hearing  what  we  have 
to  say,  but  it  illustrates  this,  that  there  has  been  a  continued  attack 
day  by  day  from  very  high  sources,  and  these  gentlemen,  as  Pro- 
fessor Meyer,  of  the  tihicago  University,  said  have  OTeater  imagina- 
tions than  the  poets.  He  thinks  they  have  developed  the  worldand 
the  fullness  thereof,  and  their  imagination  exceeds  the  imagination 
of  the  Grecians  and  the  Romans  in  the  palmiest  days  of  mythology. 
Now,  thase  are  the  gentlemen,  and  it  is  from  their  lofty  standaras, 
who  have  day  by  day  testified  to  the  incompetence  of  tfie  Interstate 
Commerce  Ciommission.  I  will  not  call  it  testimony.  I  still  say 
that  it  is  advocacy  on  the  part  of  those  employed  on  that  side  of  the 

Juestion.     Do  you  expect  them  to  come  in  here  and  court  regulation! 
dd  anybody  ever  court  regulation?     Do  I  think  there  is  any  law 
needed  to  retrain  me  from  robbing  you  or  otherwise  injuring  you! 
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We  make  laws  to  restrain  others,  not  ourselves.  Now,  these  gentle- 
men  do  not  court  regulation. 

This  question  was  up  here  for  about  ten  years,  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Cullom),  at  this  end  of  the  Capital,  and  that  distin- 
guished, honest,  strong  friend  of  justice,  Mr.  Reagan,,  of  Texas,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  took  an  interest  in  the  matter  when  it 
wis  up  for  about  ten  years.  No  doubt  he  remembers  then  that  he 
heard  the  same  cry — ^ruin,  chaos,  destruction,  revolution,  bankruptcy, 
widows  and  orphans  that  have  these  bonds  and  stocks,  savings  banks- 
ill  of  them.  I  remember  that  it  is  thirty  years  ago  when  1  happened 
to  be  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  Georma,  when  there  was  a  propo- 
sition then  of  a  law  creating  a  State  railroad  commission.  We  then 
heard  the  same  thing,  that  there  were  to  be  no  more  railroads  built  in 
Geor^a,  and  that  that  was  to  be  the  end ;  there  was  to  be  no  develop- 
ment. The  law,  however,  was  passed,  and  it  has  been  a  law  ever  since, 
and  there  has  been  tenfold  more  authority  delegated  to  the  commis- 
aon  than  this  Commission  has  ever  suggested,  until  to-day  they  make 
tlie  classifications,  have  classified  rates,  and  make  the  rates  all  over 
the  State.  One  by  one  other  States  have  done  the  same,  and  still 
tfiere  is  hardly  a  road  in  the  country  to-day  in  the  hands  of  the  courts. 
They  used  to  be  at  war  and  they  would  plunge  and  make  rates  that 
were  ridiculous  and  destrov  their  revenues.  They  used  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  courts  more  often  than  they  are  now. 

I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Peck,  of  Chicago,  the  other  day, 
after  he  made  his  argument.  I  would  say  that  he  was  a  notable 
exception  to  this  disposition  to  place  his  entire  argument  here  upon 
the  faults  of  the  Commission,  supposed  or  otherwise,  and  he  argued 
like  a  lawyer  the  questions  of  law.  After  it  was  over  he  asked  me 
if  I  had  read  his  remarks.  I  said:  "Yes;  you  did  just  exactly  like 
yon  would  do  in  a  court-house;  you  did  just  like  a  defendant  or  any- 
Dodv  else  would  expect  you  to  do.  You  are  employed  by  the  rail- 
roacLs,  and  you  went  there  as  an  employee  of  the  railroads  to  argue 
their  side  of  the  question."  Now,  did  anybody  expect  him  to  do 
anything  else?  Did  anybody  expect  him  to  go  and  state  that  his 
road  needed  regulation  because  it  was  charging  too  much  or  because 
it  was  paying  rebates!  Does  anybody  expect  my  friend  Mr.  Hines, 
as  the  lawyer  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  to  come  up  here  and  tell 
yon  that  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  needs  regulation?  These  gentle- 
men are  not  witnesses;  they  are  advocates.  I  do  not  disparage 
what  they  say  as  men.  I  do  not  expect  them  to  say  anything  except 
an  argument  against  any  regulation  at  all.  That  has  always  been 
aa  But  it  is  said  that  the  interests  of  the  railroads  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  shipper  are  so  bound  up  together  that  the  carrier  dare  not 
do  any  wrong  to  the  shipper  because  it  would  reflect  against  the 
carrier  in  its  revenues.  In  other  words,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
carrier  to  build  up  the  interests  of  the  shipper  on  its  lines. 

I  concede  that,  and  I  concede  further  that  the  general  policy  of 
(he  roads  is  in  that  direction  and  to  that  end.  It  would  be  senseless 
to  expect  anything  else;  but  because  that  is  a  general  policy  it  does 
not  follow  that  there  are  no  cases  of  injustice,  because  some  communi- 
ties have  a  great  deal  more  influence  on  the  management  than  others 
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have,  and  when  it  is  left  to  that  sort  of  matter,  to  the  self-interest : 
of  the  carrier,  there  are  some  who  can  be  heard,  and  others  are  per-  : 
haps  too  weak  to  be  heard.  It  would  be  a  great  exaction  on  the  :• 
time  of  these  gentlemen  if  every  single  shipper  in  every  little  town  :: 
and  hamlet  in  the  country  could  come  in  and  be  heard,  but  a  great  : 
big  chamber  of  commerce  composed  of  capitalists  can  generally  be 
lieard  almost  any  time.  It  would  be  an  anomaly  to  say  that  in  this 
business  the  rights  of  one  party  to  the  transaction  should  be  left  for 

Srotection  to  the  interests  oi  the  other  party.    I  do  not  know  any  other 
epartment  of  life,  any  other  line  of  business,  in  which  the  public.  ; 
the  lawmaking  power,  leaves  the  interests  of  one  party  to  a  trans- 
action of  this  sort  solely  to  the  protection  of  the  self-interest  of  the  , 
other  party.    It  would  hardly  be  assumed  to  be  a  sound  basis  for 
the  ascertainment  and  administration  of  justice  anywhere  else,  and 
yet  that  is  the  proposition,  that  is  the  whole  argument — that  there 
can  be  no  wrong  on  account  of  the  common  interests  between  the  two —  . 
and  it  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the  rightful  and  lawful  inter- 
ests of  one  party  to  the  transaction  can  be  left  for  its  protection  to 
the  self-interest  of  the  other  party.    Is  that  a  sound  proposition } 

Now,  these  gentlemen,  when  they  have  been  asked  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  Hieir  statements  if  they  have  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to 
amendments  to  the  law  in  the  nature  of  such  as  would  improve  it  have 
said,  "Just  push  up  the  Interstate  CJommerce  Commission  a  little  and  ^ 
make  them  force  us  to  obey  the  law  as  it  is  now  and  things  will  be  : 
better."  Then  they  say  it  would  help  things  if  they  were  permitted 
under  a  law  to  agree  upon  rates  and  to  maintain  them,  and  that  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  an  abuse  of  that.  In  that  connection  there  has 
been  some  discussion  of  another  decision  by  the  Commission  in  respect 
to  rates  from  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  into  the  southeastern  territory. 
That  has  been  referred  to  as  an  example  of  what  the  Commission 
would  do  if  it  had  the  power  to  reduce  rates  complained  of.  In  dis- 
cussing that  case  it  has  been  disclaimed,  as  I  understand  it,  by  Air. 
Hines,  that  there  was  anything  shown  that  indicated  that  there  was  a 
combination  between  the  roads  or  a  division  of  territory  or  a  division 
of  the  business  whereby  the  rates  from  thoiie  western  centers  to  south- 
eastern territory  were  kept  up  higher  than  they  would  have  been 
under  free  competition.  That,  briefly  stated,  is  what  I  imdei'stand 
to  be  his  contention.  In  that  respect  he  has  discussed  the  case  as  a 
case  of  discrimination  as  between  the  Middle  West  and  the  East  for 
business  in  the  common  territory  of  the  South.  In  the  statement  of 
the  matter  he  has  referred  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  pretense  or 
daim  that  the  rates  from  the  Ohio  River  to  this  territory  were 
unreasonably  high. 

Now,  I  have  that  case  before  me— ^just  what  the  Commission  did  do, 
or  what  it  undertook  to  do.  This  is  the  case  out  of  which  grew  the 
maximum-rate  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  will  not  take  tlie 
time  now  to  hunt  it  up,  but  in  this  there  is  a  specific  quotation  from 
the  complaint  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  that  these  rates  from 
the  Ohio  River  to  southeastern  territory — say  Atlanta,  as  a  center — 
were  unreasonably  high.  The  complaint  was  twofold.  The  Cin- 
cinnati freight  bureau  complained  that  the  rates  were  unjustly  and 
unequally  related  with  reference  to  eastern  rates  to  that  territory. 
Tlie  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  complained  of  the  same  thing,  that  the 
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rates  from  the  Ohio  River  into  that  territory  were  unreasonably  high. 
Both  features  were  put  into  the  complaint  and  the  cases  were  oon- 
.solidated,  heard,  and  handled  and  disposed  of  together,  and  the  Com- 
mission distinctly  held  that  it  could  not  undertaKe  to  make  the  rates 
on  these  roads  from  the  Ohio  River  into  southeastern  territory  a  per- 
centage of  or  base  them  in  any  way  upon  the  rates  from  eastern  cities 
to  that  territory,  they  being  independent  roads  and  independent 
hnes,  and  one  road  should  not  fix  the  scale  of  rates  for  another 
territory. 

It  did  not  undertake  to  do  any  such  thing  as  that,  but  it  went  back 
to  the  complaint  that  they  were  unreasonably  high,  and  upon  tJiat, 
and  that  alone,  the  order  was  based.  There  was  at  that  time  an  agree- 
ment between  these  roads  binding  them  together  under  what  was 
known  as  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association.  I  have 
a  copy  of  the  articles  of  agreement  that  were  in  force  at  the  time 
this  case  was  filed  and  heard.  I  do  not  desire  to  read  extracts  from 
that  at  length  and  take  your  time  here,  but  since  it  has  been  dis- 
claimed that  there  was  any  spirit  of  combination  that  affected  these 
rates,  and  that  there  was  nothing  but  the  freest  of  competition,  I 
think  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  read  somewhat  from  that  agree- 
ment. 

Sec.  2l  For  the  mutual  protection  of  the  various  interests  and  for  the  purpose 
of  secoring  the  greatest  amount  of  net  revenue  to  aU  the  companies,  parties  to 
tiiis  as^reement,  it  is  agreed 

Senator  Doluver.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 
Mr.  Clements.  This  agreement  was  made  on  the  4th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1892.    [Continues  reading:] 

It  is  agreed  that  what  are  termed  **  western  lines  "  shall  protect  the  revenue 
derived  from  transportation  by  what  are  known  as  "eastern  lines"  with  the 
rates  as  fixed  by  this  association,  so  far  as  can  be  done  by  the  exaction  of  local 
rates,  and  that  eastern  lines  shall  in  a  like  manner  protect  like  revenue  of 
western  lines. 

Then  section  2  of  article  23  reads  as  follows: 

It  is  distinctly  understood  and  agreed  that  the  maintenance  of  rates  as  estab- 
Uslied  under  the  rules  of  the  association  is  of  the  very  essence  of  this  agree- 
ment, and  the  parties  hereto  pledge  themselves  to  require  all  their  connections 
to  maintain  such  rates,  and  in  the  event  of  any  company  or  Uae  or  its  connec- 
tions not  members  of  the  association  failing  to  conform  to  this  obligation,  the 
other  parties  in  interest  pledged  themselves  to  increase  their  proportion  of 
tturough  rates  suflaclently  to  protect  the  authorized  rate  whenever  required  by 
the  commission  to  do  i 


That  meant  the  officer  of  this  association  and  commission.  [Con- 
tinues reading:] 

provided  that  in  no  case  shall  any  company  be  required  to  charge  more  than 
the  published  local  rates. 

Then  here  is  a  division  of  territory,  a  line  drawn  from  Buffalo 
by  way  of  Pittsburg,  Salamanca,  and  some  other  place  in  the  north, 
with  a  sp>ecific  stipulation  among  these  roads  in  this  signed  agree- 
ment that  traffic  originating  west  of  that  line  should  not  be  carried 
by  the  roads  in  the  P^ast  and  delivered  in  the  Southeast  west  of  a 
line  that  was  there  set  out,  from  Chattanooga  to  Montgomery  and 
other  places,  perhaps.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  line,  but  there  was  a 
Une  in  the  South  and  one  in  the  North,  and  an  obligation  in  this 
agreement  that  the  eastern  roads  should  not  reach  over  and  take 
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business  west  of  that  line  in  the  North  for  delivery  in  the  South,  west 
of  the  line  down  there,  and  that  the  western  roads  should  not  reach 
east  of  that  line  in  the  North  for  business  east  of  that  other  line  in 
the  South.     It  is  all  set  out  here. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Now,  was  that  the  first  agreement? 

Mr.  Clements.  No,  sir;  there  had  been  other  agreements  before. 

Senator  Dolliver.  What  was  the  date  of  the  earliest  agreement  as 
to  that  division  of  southern  business? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  can  not  tell.  Of  course  the  date  is  set  out  some- 
where in  this  report. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  got  an  impression  it  was  about  as  far  back  as 
1870. 

Mr.  Clements.  They  came  together  in  1870  or  1871.  That  is  set 
out  here.  Mr.  Peck  was  then  presiding  over  their  deliberations  when 
thev  met 

Senator  Dolliver.  Was  it  your  intention  to  have  the  report 
printed? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  would  be  j?lad  to  have  it  printed  here. 

Senator  Dollh^r.  We  will  oe  glad  to  have  it  included. 

Mr.  Clements.  Because  it  sets  forth  these  facts  just  as  they  are. 

The  agreement  referred  to  is  as  foUows: 

T?ie  Southern  Railway   and  Steamship   Association — 
Agreement. 

This  agreement,  made  this  14th  day  of  January,  A.  D. 
1892,  by  the  parties  whose  signatures  are  hereto  attached, 
witnesseth  that — 

Whereas  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  tariffs 
of  uniform  rates  to  prevent  unjust  discrimination  such 
as  necessarily  arises  from  the  irregular  and  fluctuating 
rates  which  inevitably  attend  the  separate  and  indepeno- 
ent  action  of  transportation  lines  is  important  for  the 
protection  of  the  public;  and' 

Whereas  it  is  deemed  to  be  the  mutual  advantage  of  the 
public  and  the  transportation  companies  that  business  in 
which  they  have  a  common  interest  should  be  so  con- 
ducted as  to  secure  a  proper  correlation  of  rates,  such  as 
will  protect  the  interests  of  competing  markets  without 
unjust  discrimination  in  favor  of  or  against  any  city  or 
section;  and 

Whereas  these  objects  can  be  attained  by  the  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  various  transportation  lines  en- 
gaged in  the  traffic  of  the  territory  south  of  the  Potomac 
and  Ohio  rivers  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River;  and 

AMiereas  such  cooperation  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a 
strict  compliance  with  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An 
act  to  regulate  commerce : " 

Now,  therefore,  in  order  to  secure  such  cooperation 
among  the  said  transportation  lines  and  to  provicfc  means 
for  the  prompt  adjustment  of  the  differences  which  may 
arise  between  them  by  placing  the  conduct  of  all  the 
traffic  common  to  two  or  more  companies  under  well-de- 


Objects  of 
the  usocla- 
tton. 


To  be  a^ 
talned  by  co- 
operation. 
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fined  rales  and  regulations  which  will  insure  the  mainte- 
nance of  rates,  it  is  mutually  agreed  as  follows: 

AsncLB  FntST. 

Section  1.  The  association  herein  formed  shall  con-^^^*^**' 
tinue  to  be  styled  "The  Southern  Bailway  and  Steam- 
ship Association.** 

Article  Second. 

Section  1.  The  traffic  subject  to  this  agreement  shall  nmit'^J'^iiliei 
be  (a)  all  business  for  which  two  or  more  of  the  P.^-rti^sj^^ic^^aj  t» 
hereto  compete,  having  origin  and  destination  within  the 
territory  of  this  association — that  is,  south  of  the  Vir- 
^nias  and  south  of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  (b)  all  traffic  between  territory  on  or^^!^^^^ 
north  of  the  southern  boundaries  of  the  Virginias  and  on  agreement, 
or  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  the  territory  south  of  such  south  boundary  of 
the  Vir^nias  and  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  except  that  traffic  to  or  from  a  local  point  on 
any  line  shall  be  considered  local  to  that  line,  and  so  far 
as  that  line  may  be  concerned  shall  not  be  subject  to  this 
agreement,  and  further  except  that  traffic  between  points 
on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  or  between  points  on 
the  Ohio  and  Mississiopi  rivers  and  points  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  this  agreement. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  mutual  protection  of  the  various  inter-  mutSS^^otee- 
ests  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  greatest  amount  tion  to  eastern 
of  net  revenue  to  all  the  companies  parties  to  this  agree-  fj^^«*^«™ 
ment,  it  is  agreed  that  what  are  termed  western  lines  shall 
protect  the  revenue  derived  from  transportation  by  what 
are  known  as  eastern  lines,  under  the  rates  as  fixed  by 
this  association,  so  far  as  can  be  done  bv  the  exaction  of 
local  rates,  and  that  eastern  lines  shall  in  like  manner 
protect  like  revenue  of  western  lines. 

Sec.  3.  That  a  line  from  Buffalo  through  Salamanca,  ^5tera"ter??* 
Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  and  Parkersburg,  to  Huntington,  tjjies  jesj^ 
W.  Va.,  be  made  the  dividing  line  between  eastern  and   ^*^ 
western    lines    for  ^  the    territory    hereinafter    outlined. 
That  the  western  lines  shall  not  make  joint  rates  from 
points  east  of  that  line  for  any  points  east  of  a  line  drawn 
from    Chattanooga   through   Birmingham,   Sehna,   and 
MontgomwT  to  ftnsacola. 

Sec.  4.  Tne  eastern  lines,  including  the  Richmond  and 
Danville  Railroad  via  Strasburg  or  points  east  of  Stras- 
borg,  and  the  East  Tennessee,  Vir^nia  and  Georgia  Rail- 
way via  Bristol,  shall  not  make  joint  rates  on  traffic  from 
pomts  west  of  that  line  (Buffalo,  etc),  to  any  points  on 
or  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  Chattanooga  through 
Athens,  Augusta,  and  Macon  to  Liveoak,  Fla. 

Sec.  5.  Tne  traffic  from  Buffalo  through  Salamanca, 

8.  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol  4 13 
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Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  and  Parkersburg  to  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  and  points  on  that  line  to  and  east  of  Chatta- 
nooga, Calera,  and  Selma  shall  be  carried  by  either  the 
eastern  or  western  lines  only  at  such  rates  as  may  be 

ranon    ^S^^^  UpOU. 

"iit"  Sec.  6.  It  is  understood  that  the  eastern  and  western 
^west-  iij^QQ  will  cooperate  in  the  enforcement  of  the  tJiird  and 
Id.         fourth  section  of  this  second  article. 

Article  Third. 

ji^^M-  Section  1.  The  representatives  of  the  several  com- 
iven-  panics,  members  of  the  association,  shall  meet  in  conven- 
tion annually  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  June,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  or  at  such  other  place  as  may  be  mu- 
tually agreed  upon,  and  special  meetings  may  be  called 
at  any  time  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Article  Fourth. 

iona.^'  Section  1.  The  business  to  be  transacted  in  general 
convention  shall  be  confined  to  the  election  of  officers,  fix- 
ing their  salaries,  the  representation  of  members  on  the 
executive  board,  and  the  ad^stment  of  such  matters  as 
can  not  be  properly  determined  by  the  executive  board 
with  the  aid  of  the  board  of  arbitration.  Each  company 
a  member  of  the  association  shall  have  one  vote.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  vote  of  the  members  present  shall  be 
required  to  make  the  action  of  the  convention  binding. 
Companies  members  of  the  association  may  be  represented 
in  the  convention  by  the  president,  vice-president,  gen- 
eral manager,  traffic  manager,  superintendent,  or  general 
freight  agent,  in  person  or  in  proxy,  provided  such  proxy 
presents  to  the  secretary  a  properly  attested  power  of 
attorney.  In  case  of  more  than  one  nomination  being 
made  for  any  office  the  election  shall  be  by  ballot. 

Article  Fifth. 

«  of        Section  1.  The  followinff  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the 

"**"•      annual  meeting,  and  shall  hold  their  office  until  the  next 

annual  meeting,  and  thereafter  until  their  successors  are 

elected.    A  president,  a  commissioner,  a  secretary,  and 

three  arbitrators. 

ncy  In       Sec.  2.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  occurring  in  any 

'  ^  ^  elective  office  the  president  may  fill  the  vacancy  until  a 

general  meeting  can  be  convened  to  elect  a  successor,  and 

such  meeting  shall  be  called  by  the  president  within 

twenty  days  after  the  vacancy  occurs. 

^'  Article  Sixth. 

o7'the  Section  1.  The  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  G^rgia 
ve        Bailway;  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad;  Richmond  and 
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Danville  Railroad:  Seaboard  and  Boanoke  Railroad; 
Central  Bailroad  ox  Georgia ;  Georgia  Railroad ;  Western 
and  Atlantic  Railroad;  Wilmin^n  and  Weldon  Rail- 
road; Atlanta  and  West  Point  Railroad,  and  Western 
Railway  of  Alabama;  Savannah,  Florida  and  Western 
Railway;  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company;  Ocean 
Steam^ip  Company;  Merchants  and  Miners'  Transpor- 
tation Companjr;  Cape  Fear  and  Yadkin  Valley  Rail- 
way ;  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Rail- 
way; Illinois  Central  Railroad;  Kansas  City,  Memphis 
and  Birmingham  Railroad;  Louisyille,  New  Orleans  and 
Texas  Railway;  Louisyille  and  Nashville  Railroad;  Mo- 
bile and  Ohio  Railroad;  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St 
Louis  Railway,  and  Newport  News  and  Mississippi  Val- 
ley Company  shall  each  designate  a  representative,  who 
shall  be  authorized  to  represent  them  in  matters  of  busi- 
ness with  the  association  or  its  members.  The  several 
representatives  so  designated  and  such  other  representa- 
tives of  members  of  the  association  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  executive  board  shall  constitute  the  executive 
board,  of  which  the  conunissioner  shall  be  chairman.  If 
any  company  or  line  which  is  entitled  to  a  representative 
fsHs  to  appoint  one,  or  if  their  representatives  be  not 
present  at  any  meeting  of  the  executive  board^  such  com- 
pany or  line  shall  be  represented  by  the  comnussioner. 

AsncLB  Seventh. 

Section  1.  The  executive  board  shall  meet  at  the  call  exJcStiiSP  ^ 
of  the  commissioner  whenever  and  wherever  in  his  judg-  i)o*rd. 
m^it  it  is  necessary,  or  when  any  three  members  of  the 
txmrd  request  it;  but  all  such  calls  must  state  the  object 
of  the  meeting  and  the  subject  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
board.    All  absent  members  shall  be  represented  by  the  gSi^SjJJlSSt 
commissioner,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  himself  absent  meon- 
familiar  with  their  views  and  interests,  so  that  he  can  **^ 
represent  them  properly ;  and  votes  cast  by  the  commis- 
sioner for  absent  members,  at  anv  meetinsf,  on  any  sub- 
ject stated  in  the  call,  shall  have  the  same  force  ana  effect 
m  binding  such  members  as  if  cast  by  them  in  person. 
Other  subjects  than  those  mentioned  in  the  call  may  be 
considered  and  acted  upon  in  the  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive board,  but  the  assent  of  the  absent  members  must  be 
obtained^  or  a  decision  of  the  board  of  arbitration,  before 
such  action  becomes  binding  upon  them.    The  executive  o/exlSuuVe" 
boflj^i  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  relating  to  ^o»^ 
the  traffic  covered  by  this  agreement  but  shall  act  only 
by  unanimous  consent  of  all  its  members.    In  the  event 
of  failure  to  acree,  the  questions  at  issue  shall  be  settled 
by  the  board  of  arbitration  as  hereinafter  provided  for.    • 

Sec.  2.  The  principle  of  apportionment  of  business  sub- 
ject to  arbitration  snail  be  recognized  in  the  operation 
of  the  association  so  far  as  this  can  be  lawfully  done. 
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Abticub  Eighth. 

iJ[^^^*  Section  1.  The  executive  board  shall  have  the  right 
appoint  rate  at  their  discretion  to  appoint  rate  committees  and  other 
aSSf^th^Bub-  subcommittees,  either  of  their  own  number  or  from  among 
committees.  ^^  officers  and  agents  of  the  companies  members  of  the 
association,  and  to  delegate  to  such  subcommittees  juris- 
diction over  such  matters  as  may  be  specially  committed 
rato'Sm^*'  to  their  charge.  With  a  view  of  a  proper  relative  adjust- 
^•^  ment  of  all  rates,  and  especially  a  proper  relative  adjust-  • 

ment  of  rate  on  similar  articles  from  the  East  and  West 
to  common  territory,  the  rate  committees  shall  have  sole 
authority  to  make  all  rates  and  classification  on  all  traffic 
covered  by  this  agreement,  subject  to  decision  of  the  com- 
missioner, the  executive  board,  or  board  of  arbitration,  as 
hereinafter  provided  in  case  such  rate  committees  can  not 
aSSSwS^to"^  agree ;  but  if  the  rate  conunittee  shall  fail  or  omit  to 
make  rates,      make  rates  on  any  traffic  covered  by  this  agreement,  the 
commissioner  shall  have  authority  to  make  such  rates,  it 
beinff  the  intention  that  there  shall  be  properly  authenti- 
cated tariffs  of  rates  on  all  such  traffic, 
t  ^"shaffact       ®^^'  ^*  Subcommittees  shall  only  act  by  unanimous 
brananimoias  consent,  and  in  failing  to  agree  the  questions  at  issue  may 
consent  upon  demand  of  any  memter,  be  referred  to  the  executive 

board  for  action  at  their  next  meeting,  or  the  votes  of 
members  of  the  executive  board  may  be  taken  separately 
and  apart  by  correspondence,  and  such  questions  may  he 
submitted  airect  to  the  board  of  arbitration  when  so 
authorized  by  a  majority  of  the  executive  board. 
^£j™J«jJ^«'     Sec.  8.  The  commissioner  shall  be  ex-officio  chairman 
officio  chair-     of  Subcommittee,  and  as  such  shall  be  the  medium  of  com- 
sobcommittees  munication  between  the  subcommittees  and  the  executive 
fwnfaiiseny"  bo^^d*    Absent  members  of  subcommittees  shall  be  repre- 
memberik         sented  by  the  commissioner,  as  in  case  of  absent  members 
sbiuThaTe^an'of  the  executive  board.     During  the  interim  between  tJie 
cide'Smpo-  **"  reference  of  any  matter  of  difference  from  a  subcommittee 
wtriiy  fl"«^. .  to  the  executive  board  and  the  final  determination  of  such 
sni^mmittees  matter  the  commissioner,  if  he  deem  it  a  matter  requiring 
cau  to  agree,  prompt  action,  shall  have  authority  to  decide  it  tempo- 
rarily, and  his  decision  shall  be  bmding  on  all  parties 
until  reversed  by  the  executive  board  or  by  arbitration. 

Abticle  Ninth. 

BzecatiT*         SECTION  1.  The  executive  board  shall  have  authority  to 
Sd^to^MtoT  make  from  time  to  time  such  rules  and  regulations,  not 
Siattoifc^  '^•«"  inconsistent  with  this  agreement,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
secure  a  systematic  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  associa- 
tion and  obtain  the  objects  for  which  it  is  formed. 

Abticle  Tenth. 

naties  of         Section  1.  The  president  shall  preside  over  all  general 
tbe  president  jj^g^^-i^gs  of  the  association,  certify  to  the  record  of  such 
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meeting  and  communicate  the  proceedings  to  all  mem- 
bers. He  shall  call  a  general  meeting  of  the  association 
wheneyer  he  is  requested  to  do  so  by  three  members  of  the 
executive  board,  or  whenever  it  is,  m  his  judgment,  neces- 
sary. 

Abticlb  Eleventh. 

SscnoN  1.  The  board  of  arbitration  shall  hear  and  de-     Dutiee  of 
tennine  all  questions  which  may  be  submitted  to  them  I^wtrotiSL^ 
under  this  ag^ment  or  by  consent  of  the  parties,  and  the 
decisions  of  the  said  board  of  arbitration  ^all  be  final 
and  conclusive. 

Abticle  Twelfth. 

Sbction  1.  The  secretary  shall  make  complete  and  accu-  Dotiei  of 
rate  records  of  the  proceedings  of  all  general  meetings  of  *^*  ■•««*m7. 
the  association,  the  orimnals  of  which  ^all  be  preserved 
in  the  general  office  ox  the  association,  and  copies  fur- 
nished to  each  member.  He  shall  act  as  secretary  also  to 
ihe  board  of  arbitration,  to  the  executive  board,  and  to  all 
committees  herein  provided  for,  and  preserve  similar  rec- 
ords of  their  proceeding,  and  perform  such  other  duty 
as  may  be  assigned  him  by  the  commissioner. 

Abticlb  Thibteenth. 

Seotion  1.  The  commissioner  shall  be  the  chief  execu-  DntiMof  the 
tive  officer  of  the  association,  and  as  a  representative  of  commiMioner. 
its  members,  both  severally  and  jointly,  shall  act  for  them 
in  all  matters  which  come  withm  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
association  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  this 
amtract  and  the  instructions  of  the  executive  board  and 
committees  herein  provided  for,  but  exercising  his  dis- 
cretion in  all  cases  which  are  not  provided  for  either  by 
this  agreement  or  by  the  executive  board  and  committees 
acting  under  its  authority  and  sanction.  When  directed 
by  the  executive  board  the  commissioner  shall  also  take 
charge  of  reports  and  claims  and  appoint  such  clerks 
and  claim  agents  as  may  be  necessary,  and  charge  up  the 
expense  to  the  roads  interested  in  the  business  on  an  equi- 
table basis,  managing  the  business  for  the  benefit  and  at 
the  cost  of  the  companies  interested.  He  shall  also  have 
authority  to  reduce  the  rates  when  necessary  to  meet  the 
competition  of  lines  or  roads  not  parties  to  this  agree- 
ment, and  he  may  at  the  same  time  make  corresponding 
reductions  from  other  points  from  which  relative  rates 
are  made.  He  shall  have  such  authority  over  the  traffic 
officers  and  their  subordinates  and  over  the  accounting 
departments  of  the  parties  hereto  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enforce  the  terms  of  this  contract  relative  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  rates,  and  to  require  information  relating  to  the 
traffic  to  be  furnished  to  him  in  such  form  or  manner  as 
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he  may  deem  necessary.  He  shall  have  access  either  ii. 
person  or  by  deputy  to  the  books,  papers,  correspondence, 
etc,  of  any  of  the  officers,  agents,  or  employees  of  the 
parties  hereto  that  relate  to  the  freight  trsmc  covered  by 
this  agreement. 

Article  Fourteenth. 

tn^to  be  ^     SECTION  1.  The  commissioner  shall  keep  such  accoimts 
kept  by  com-    of  the  traffic  covered  by  this  agreement  and  make  such 
^^^'        reports  of  the  same  as  may  be  directed  by  the  executive 
board. 

Article  Fifteenth. 

mSS*©?*"       .  Section  1.  All  disbursements  of  the  funds  of  the  asso- 
taaoa.  ciation  shall  be  made  by  the  commissioner,  who  shall  give 

bond,  with  security,  in  such  amount  as  shall  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  executive  board,  that  he  will  duly  and  prop- 
erly account  for  all  moneys  of  the  association  or  bdong- 
ing  to  members  thereof,  which  may  in  any  manner  come 
into  his  possession  or  under  his  control.  No  payments 
shall  be  made  except  on  properly  receipted  vouchers, 
which  shall  be  held  subject  to  inspection  by  the  executive 
board  or  such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  appointed  by 
them  for  that  purpose. 

Article  Sixteenth. 

Depjjjta  to  Section  1.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  payment 
•"^  of  any  fines  that  may  be  assessed  against  any  member  of 

this  association  for  violating  rules,  each  company  shall 
deposit  with  the  commissioner  an  amount  equivalent  to  $5 
for  each  mile  of  the  road  operated  by  said  company  under 
the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  ovl  in  case  where  a  com- 
pany operates  a  water  line,  $5  for  each  mile  allowed  as  a 
prorating  distance  in  the  decision  of  through  rates,  pro- 
vided such  amounts  shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  the 
sum  of  $5,000  for  any  one  company ;  but  in  allcases  where 
fines  are  assessed  the  commissioner  is  hereby  authorized 
to  draw  at  sight  on  the  parties  against  whom  such  fines 
are  assessed  for  the  full  amount  of  said  fines,  and  each 
company  party  to  this  agreement  hereby  binds  himself  to 
promptly  pay  such  drafts,  it  being  the  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  this  section  that  the  deposit  herein  provided  for 
shall  not  be  diminished  by  reason  of  the  payment  of  anv 
fines  that  may  be  assessed  against  a  company  making  such 
deposit. 

Articlb  Seventeenth. 

Comoitnionor  SECTION  1.  The  commissioner  shall  be  furnished  with 
SrtSfl'^'itb  copies  of  all  manifests  for  traffic  covered  by  this  aCTee- 
^piM  of  n»n>nient,  such  copies  to  be  forwarded  at  the  time  the  ship- 
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ments  to  "which  they  appertain  are  made,  and  shall  show 
the  original   shipping  point  and  through  rates,  and  also 
the  divisioiis    thereof,  so  far  as  such  divisions  are  con- 
trolled by  this  agreement,  and  abstracts  of  such  manifests 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  commissioner  at  the  expiration 
of  each  ncioiith  ;    but  it  is  understood  that  the  members  of 
the  association  shall  not  have  access  to  any  of  such  mani- 
fests or  be  furnished  with  the  names  of  consignors  or  con- 
signees.    The  tonnage  books  of  every  company  in  the  asso- 
dation  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  mspection  of  the 
commissioner  or  such  agent  as  he  may  from  time  to  time 
appoint,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  get  a  complete 
I    record  of  all  tramc  covered  by  this  agreement 

Abticlb  Eighteenth. 

Sbotion  1.   Copies  of  all  rates  that  may  be  from  time  to    copiee  of 
time  agreed  upon  or  fixed  in  the  manner  provided  shall  eenf  to*  ofi- 
be  furnished  promptly  to  the  auditors  ana  other  officers  glS.^^  ™*™ 
)    of  the  parties  to  this  contract,  and  they  shall  see  that  the 
,     rates  are  enforced  in  conformity  therewith  and  that  no 
I     variations   are  made  from  such  rates  or  manifests  by 
'     voucher  or  otherwise. 

Abticle  Nineteenth. 

Sbctiok  1.  That  all-rail  rates  to  and  from  the  norts  of  p^^*"*" 
'  Boston,  Providence,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  ana  Balti- 
more to  points  within  the  territory  as  covered  by  this 
agreement  shall  be  higher  than  the  rates  by  water  or  com- 
bmed  water  and  rail  lines  by  the  present  differentials,  as 
established  by  the  board  of  arbitration  July  19,  1889,  and 
subject  to  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Associa- 
tion classification. 

Sec.  2.  Water  lines  or  combined  water  and  rail  lines    water  itnca 
may  insure  against  marine  risks  by  issuing  insured  bills  water™  nd^raii 
of  lading  between  the  above-named  ports  and  points  ^*{>p«»  "^j^^jn- 
within  the  territory  covered  by  this  agreement,  they  giv-  marine  riaL. 
ing  two  weeks'  written  notice  to  the  commissioner,  nam- 
ing the  points  to  which  they  will  issue  insured  bills  of 
laoing. 

Skj.  8.  No  water  line  or  combined  water  and  rail  line^j^^^^g^'^™*^ 
shall  assume  the  cost  of  insurance  against  marine  risk  in  assumed  onij 
any  other  manner  than  herein  provided  for,  viz,  by  thehfair^^wSfa®' 
issue  of  insured  bills  of  lading.     It  is,  however,  dis-  °'  i*ding. 
tinctly  understood  and  agreed  that  no  reduction  of  the 
established  tariff  rates,  rebates,  or  consideration  of  any 
bind  shall  be  given  or  offered  to  influence  shippers  or  to 
secure  theirpreference  for  any  road  or  line. 

Sec.  4.  The  above-named  differentials  as  between  all-  feitntiai"  ibaii 
rail  lines  and  water  or  combined  water  and  rail  lines  shall  joj^***  b*^*2?bi^ 
not  be  changed  except  by  arbitration,  which  may  at  any  tratfon.  ^  " 
time  be  callra  for  by  any  party  to  this  agreement. 

Sec.  5.  The  present  msurance  clause  shall  remain  in 
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force  until  the  business  shall  have  been  apportioned  and 
after  such  apportionment  has  been  made  effective,  then 
the  insurance  clause  as  amended  by  the  majority  report 
of  the  committee  on  revision  shall  be  substituted  there- 
for. 

Abtiglb  Twentieth. 

fr^^interiS*  SECTION  1.  The  parties  to  this  agreement  who  control 
eastern  points,  all-rail  lines  through  Alexandria,  Hagerstown,  Rich- 
mond, or  Norfolk  agree  to  protect  the  water  lines  or  <k)m- 
bined  water  and  rail  lines  upon  the  basis  of  tiie  above- 
named  differentials,  or  such  other  differentials  as  may  be 
fixed  by  arbitration  in  making  rates  between  points  in  the 
territory  covered  by  this  agreement  and  all  interior  points 
in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  east  of  the  temtoria] 
line  above  mentioned. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  agreed  that  rates  made  to  points  reached 
by  lines  via  Cincinnati  or  Louisville  not  members  of  this 
association  may  become  the  rates  of  all  association  lines. 

Sec.  3.  It  is  also  agreed  that  in  cases  where  a  combina- 
tion of  locals  to  and  from  interior  points  by  rail  lines 
make  lower  totals  than  the  established  water  lines  port 
rates  plus  differentials,  the  rate  may  be  bv  all  lines  the 
lowest  combination,  but  shall  not  be  less  than  such  com- 
bination. 

Sec.  4.  In  all  cases  changes  of  rates  made  under  above 
provisions  shall  be  made  by  the  rate  committees  or  the 
commissioner,  who  shall  promptly  notify  all  parties  in- 
terested. 

AbTICLE  TwENTT-nRST. 

Reports  of  SECTION  1.  The  executive  board  shall  organize  such  a 
reTenSe  to  system  for  the  rendition  of  tonnage  and  revenue  reports 
commissioner,  ^f  traffic  covered  by  this  agjreement  as  shall  enable  the 
commissioner  to  be  at  all  times  fully  informed  of  the 
,  movements  thereof  and  the  observance  of  rates  estab- 
lished therefor,  in  order  that  he  may  detect  promptly  any 
violation  of  rates  and  keep  each  company  or  line  in- 
formed of  the  action  of  the  other  companies  or  lines. 
For  these  purposes  the  executive  board  at  their  discre- 
tion may  appoint  agents  to  examine  the  books  of  the 
members  of  the  association  and  inspectors  of  the  weights 
and  classifications,  who  shall  at  all  times  have  access  to 
and  be  permitted  to  examine  goods.  Any  losses  or  dam- 
ages resulting  to  initial  carrier  from  the  opening  of 
packages  by  inspectors  shall  be  prorated  on  the  basis  of 
revenue.  The  expense  of  such  agents  and  inspectors  shall 
be  distributed  among  the  members  as  hereinafter  set 
forth.  Tonnage  and  revenue  statements  shall  be  ren- 
dered monthly  to  each  member  of  the  association,  and 
also  annually  on  the  30th  day  of  April  in  a  report  to  be 
made  by  the  commissioner  at  the  expiration  of  each  year 
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and  distributed  to  the  members  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  ajinual  meeting. 

Article  Twenty-second. 

Sbction  1.  All  measures  necessary  to  carry  out  the  ^^gJ^g^JJ^ 
purpose  of  this  agreement  shall  be  taken  jointly  by  the  arbitration, 
parties  hereto ;  and  should  any  question  arise  upon  which 
they  can  not  agree  in  relation  to  the  terms  or  this  con- 
tract^ or  to  any  matter  arising  thereunder,  it  shall  be 
decided  by  arbitration  as  herein  provided,  it  being  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  this  contract  that  no  party 
shall  take  separate  action  in  any  matter  affecting  the 
interest  of  one  or  more  of  the  otner  parties  contrary  to 
&e  spirit  and  intent  of  this  contract,  and  that  all  differ- 
ences relating  to  the  establishment,  adjustment,  and  main- 
tenance of  rates  upon  the  traffic  covered  by  this  contract 
shall  be  adjusted  by  arbitration. 

Article  Twenty-third. 

SscTiON  1.  Whenever  rates  have  been  fixed  by  the  rate 
committees,  the  commissioner,  the  executive  board,  or  by 
arbitration  there  shall  be  no  reduction  from  euch  rat^ 
without  the  consent  of  the  commissioner.  No  member  of 
the  association  shall  reduce  such  rates,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  any  special  rate,  rebate,  or  drawback,  or  by 
payment  of  commissions,  or  by  reductions  on  manifests, 
or  by  combinations  of  local  rates,  or  by  rebilling,  or  by 
underbilling  weights,  or  by  any  consideration  in  the  way 
of  free  transportation,  or  in  any  maimer,  or  by  any  device 
whatsoever. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  distinctly  understood  and  agreed  that  the  vance^propor?" 
maintenance  of  rates  as  established  under  the  rules  of  tiom  tn  cam 
the  association  is  of  the  very  essence  of  this  agreement,  ^'  ^*  ^^^ 
and  the  parties  hereto  pledge  themselves  to  require  all 
Aeir  connections  to  maintain  such  rates,  and  in  the  event 
of  any  company  or  line,  or  its  connections,  not  members 
of  the  association,  failing  to  conform  to  this  obligation, 
the  other  parties  in  interest  pledge  themselves  to  increase 
their  proportions  of  througn  rates  sufficiently  to  protect 
the  authorized  rate  whenever  required  by  the  commis- 
sioner to  do  so :  Proinded^  That  in  no  case  shall  any  com- 
pany be  required  to  charge  more  than  its  published  local 
rates. 

Sec.  8.  Whenever  the  commissioner  shall  have  reason  to  ^te' reported 
to  believe  that  the  rates  established  under  the  rules  of  the  to  board  of 
association  are  not  being  fully  maintained  by  any  line  or  *''^**^"<^°- 
company,  member  of  the  association,  it  shall  be  his  duty 
to  nuike  a  full  investigation  of  the  facts  in  such  case,  ancl 
if  in  his  judgment  there  has  been  any  violation  of  this 
agreement  on  the  part  of  any  member  or  members  of  this 
association  which  he  can  not  properly  correct,  he  shall 
Qilnnit  the  evidence  in  such  case  to  the  board  of  arbitra- 
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tion;  and  if  the  board  of  arbitration  shall  find,  after  a 
full  hearing  of  the  case,  that  any  member  is  guilty  of 
violating  this  agreement,  it  shall  impose  such  penalties 
therefor  as  it  may  deem  proper  and  necessary  to  secure 
the  maintenance  of  the  rules  of  this  association.  The 
commissioner  shall  enforce  such  penalties,  making  use,  if 
necessary,  of  the  fund  provided  for  this  purpose.  Any 
surplus  over  and  above  the  amount  that  may  be  awarded 
by  the  board  of  arbitration  to  indemnify  any  members 
for  losses  sustained  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
the  expenses  of  the  association. 
arwtSSon  to  ^^^'  *'  "^^^  board  of  arbitration  shall  from  time  to 
make  lu  ruiea.  time  make  or  amend  rules  of  procedure  for  the  trial  of 
such  cases,  and  the  submission  of  arguments  in  cases 
referred  to  it  for  decision,  as  it  may  deem  proper. 

Article  TwENTY-roxnrrH. 

Section  1.  In  order  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  asso- 
ciation, there  shall  be  first  assessed  annually  on  each  mem- 
ber thereof  a  tax  of  $800,  which  shall  be  applied  to  pay- 
ing salaries  of  general  officers  and  toward  general 
expenses,  such  as  office  rent,  printing,  etc. ;  and  such  addi- 
tional amount  may  be  assessed  on  members  pro  rata, 
according  to  their  gross  revenue  derived  from  the  traffic 
covered  by  this  agreement,  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
these  and  all  other  expenses  of  the  association. 

Article  Twenty-fifth. 

•mement"  •'      SECTION  1.  This  contract  takes  effect  the  14th  day  of 
™*'*         January,  1892,  and  shall  terminate  on  the  31st  day  of 
July,  1892,  and  the  fiscal  year  of  the  association  shall 
termmate  on  the  30th  day  of  April,  1892. 

The  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Railway, 
By  Henry  Fink,  Vice-President. 

Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
By  J.  T.  Harahan,  Second  Vice-President. 

Louisville,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Railway, 
By  E.  W.  How,  Trafic  Manager. 

Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company, 
By  J.  C.  Clarke,  President. 

Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  Company, 
By  S.  R.  Knott,  First  Vice-President. 

Memphis  and  Charleston  Railboad  Company, 
By  Henry  Fink,  Vice-President. 

Alabama  Great  Southern  Railroad  Company, 
By  Henry  Fink,  Vice-President. 

Georgia  Pacific  Railroad, 
By  Sol.  Haas,  Traffic  Manager. 

East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railway  Company, 
By  Henry  Fink,  Vice-President. 

Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company, 
By  W.  L.  GuiLLAUDEU,  Traffic  Manager. 
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Merchants'  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company, 
By  J.  C.  Whitney,  Traific  Manager. 

Seaboard  and  Boanoke  Bailroad  Company, 
By  O.  V.  Smith,  Traific  Manager. 

Norfolk  and  Western  Bailroad  Company, 
By  Charles  G.  Eddy,  Vice-President. 

Richmond  and  Danville  Bailroad  Company, 

Central  Railroad  of  Georgia,  including  Port  Boyal  and 

AUOUSTA, 

By  Sol.  Haas,  Traific  Manager. 

The  Atlanta  and  West   Point   Bailroad   Company  and 
Western  Bailway  of  Alabama, 
By  C.  H.  Phinizy,  President. 

The  Gborqia  Bailroad, 
By  C.  H.  Phinizy,  Acting  General  Manager. 

The  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Bailroad  Company, 
By  H.  Walters,  Vice-President. 

The  Savannah,  Florida  and  Western  Bailway  Company, 
By  H.  S.  Haines,  Vice-President. 

Cafe  Fear  and  Yadkin  Valley  Bailway  Company, 
By  J.  W-  Frye,  General  Manager. 

The  Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Company, 
By  B.  L.  Poor,  General  Freight  Agent. 

The  Ocean  Steamship  Company  of  Savannah, 
By  G.  M.  Sorrel,  Mana>ger. 

The    Newport    News    and    Mississippi    Valley    Company 
(W.  D.), 
By  E.  W.  How,  Traffic  Manager. 

Georgia  Southern  and  Florida  Bailroad, 
By  A.  C.  Knapp,  Traffic  Manager. 

Nashville,    Chattanooga    and^  St.    Louis    Bailway    and 
Western  and  Atlantic  Bailroad, 
By  J.  W.  Thomas,  President. 

Kansas  City,  Memphis  and  Birmingham  Bailroad  Company, 
By  Geo.  H.  Nettleton,  President. 

The    Baltimore,    Chesapeake    and    Bichmond    Steamboat 
Company, 
By  Beuben  Foster,  Vice-President. 

Senator  Newlands.  What  is  the  title  of  those  articles  which  you 
read? 

Mr.  Clements.  The  Southern  Bailway  and  Steamship  Association 
agreement,  dated  the  14th  day  of  January,  1892.  It  was  openly 
stated  in  the  earlier  part  of  these  conferences,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
history  of  this  whole  transaction,  these  agreements  were  supposed  to 
be  made  once  a  year  and  renewed  every  year.  When  the  first  one  was 
made  in  specific  form  I  do  not  know.  There  was  no  law  then  against 
pooling  and  these  things,  and  subsequent  agreements  to  this,  one  or 
two,  had  penalties,  fines,  and  forfeitures  to  be  paid  in.  They  were 
to  be  paia  in  in  advance,  so  that  if  any  road  violated  any  of  these 
rules  mere  would  be  money  in  the  treasury  belonging  to  it,  so  that 
the  commissioner  could  apply  it  to  the  penalty  and  as  a  fine,  so  as  to 
enforce  ^e  observance  of  tnese  rules  and  regulations.    It  was  clearly 
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to  distribute  the  business.  Mr.  Peck,  who  was  presiding  oyer  the 
early  conference,  out  of  which  all  tliis  business  grew,  said  in  sub- 
stance that  there  ought  to  be  about  10  cents  greater  rate  on  the  man- 
ufactured ffoods  from  the  West  and  about  tne  same  difference,  per- 
haps, on  other  heavier  and  coarser  goods  that  were  then  common  and 
peculiar  to  the  West.  There  was  no  disguising  the  fact  that  the  rates 
were  made  relatively  between  these  eastern  roads  and  western  roads 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  greatest  amoimt  of  net  revenue  to  the 

garties  to  tnis  agreement  out  of  the  business,  and  to  that  end  these 
nes  were  made  so  that  the  eastern  goods  would  be  carried  into  the 
South  by  western  roads  and  western  goods  into  the  South  by  eastern 
roads.  JN^ow,  Mr.  Hines  said  the  other  day  that  was  done  in  order  to 
avoid  this  absurd  movement  away  around  from  the  West  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  then  down  South. 

Senator  Dolliver.  That  was  Mr.  Ripley,  I  think,  who  made  some 
such  statement  as  that 

Mr.  Clements.  That  is  only  another  way  of  saying  it  was  to 
bridle  and  limit  the  competition  between  these  carriers;  that  there 
must  have  been  some  roaas  that  were  willing  to  do  that  in  order  to 
get  a  part  of  the  business.  Otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  nec- 
essary to  bridle  them  and  keep  them  from  it.    That  is  self-evident. 

Now.  something  was  said  a  few  days  ago  here  in  an  incidental 
wav  or  the  acquisition  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  road  by  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line.  It  was  said  that  it  was  not  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  any  law  because  they  were  not  in  any  sense  competitive; 
that  they  were  too  far  apart  and  served  different  territories.  And 
yet  there  was  this  very  rule  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  put  in 
here  to  keep  the  eastern  roads  from  trying  to  participate  in  part  of 
the  business  of  the  West,  and  that  was  peculiar  to  the  West,  to  carry 
it  around  that  way,  and  for  what  purpose? 

All  this  was  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  parties  to  get  the 
greatest  amount  of  net  revenue  out  of  the  business.  They  must  not 
eut  one  another's  throat  Roundabout  roads  must  not  do  such  things 
as  that,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  rates.  They  went  to  the  extent 
of  requiring  parties  to  this  agreement  to  exact  their  full  locals 
against  connections  which  did  not  adhere  to  all  of  these  rules.  Not 
that  the  connection  be  allowed  to  do  as  it  pleased  and  take  less  than 
a  local,  but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  do  it  under  these  bristling  pen- 
alties to  prevent  that  desired  movement  and  distribution  of  the  busi- 
ness and  lowering  of  rates,  which  would  prevent  the  obtaining  of 
the  greatest  net  revenue  to  the  parties.  Now,  inasmuch  as  this  has 
been  discussed,  although  it  was  decided  distinctly  on  one  allcCTtion 
which  was  investigated  that  the  rates  were  unreasonably  high  and 
went  off  on  that,  it  nas  been  discussed  here  as  a  matter  of  comparative 
rates  from  the  East  and  from  the  West  into  that  territory,  and  some 
interesting  testimony  was  presented  in  that  case  by  letters  and  by 
commissions  of  some  of  the  railroads.  Mr.  S.  S.  Kjiott,  then  traffic 
manager  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
J.  J.  Grammar,  dated  April  14,  1890,  wrote  that — 

While  the  adjustments  may  be  unfair,  as  we  think  It  I9 — 

He  was  then  talking  about  the  existing  adjustments — 
yet  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  arbitrary  or  wholly  unreasonable^ 
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And  that  his  company,  together  with  other  lines  interested  in 
western  traffic,  who  were  Tiembers  of  the  Southern  Railway  and 
Steamship  Association,  m'ged  a  modification  of  the  difference  between 
eastern  and  western  rates,  and  succeeded  in  having  the  matter 
brought  under  the  rules  of  the  association  and  before  the  board  of 
arbitration. 

They  had  a  board  of  arbitration  to  settle  these  matters,  and  the 

3aestion  was  fully  presented  from  both  sides  of  the  case,  and  the 
ecision  of  the  board  at  the. time — May,  1888 — was  that  the  best  pro- 
tection of  all  interests  did  not  warrant  the  change  in  the  adjustment 
of  rates,  which  they,  in  conmion  with  the  other  western  lines,  had  re- 
quested— ^that  is,  changing  the  adjustment  from  the  Ohio  River  points 
and  points  north,  as  compared  with  the  rates  from  the  eastern  cities. 
Mr.  B.  E,  Hand,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Michigan 
C^itral  Railroad,  stated  that  he  had  made  repeated  efforts  with  rail- 
roads operating  in  southern  territory  for  a  reduction  of  rates  on 
manufactures  from  the  West  to  the  Southeast.  Mr.  J.  J.  Grammer, 
of  the  Central  Traffic  Association  committee  on  relations  with  south- 
em  roads,  in  a  letter  to  N.  J.  Eickelhardt,  of  April  2,  1890,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  this  Chicago  freight  bureau  at  that  time,  said : 

All  our  efforts  thus  far  have  been  unavailing  to  more  justly  equalize  the  rate. 
Yon  doubtless  understand  the  southern  road  rates  from  the  Ohio  River  are 
arbitrary,  their  rates  l>elng  from  50  to  100  per  cent  greater  per  mile  than  on  the 
lines  north  of  the  river  on  similar  traffic. 

In  a  letter  dated  April  8, 1890,  to  Mr.  S.  S.  Knott,  he  says: 

The  injustice  of  the  present  basis  of  rates  from  the  Ohio  River  most  of 
neceflsitj  be  apparent 

But  now,  these  were  railroad  men — traffic  men — ^men  who  have  a 
precise  knowledge  of  what  is  right  and  what  can  be  done  and  what 
ought  to  be  done.  These  were  their  letters.  They  were  bound  up— 
some  of  them,  not  all  of  them — but  Mr.  Knott  represented  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  Sailroad,  and  they  were  bound  by  this  agree- 
ment^ and  when  they  wanted  to  rearrange  this  adjustment  they  had 
to  bring  it  to  the  arbitration  board  made  oy  that  agreement,  and  then 
they  had  to  abide  by  what  it  did. 

Senator  Ejsan.  That  man  Eickelhardt  was  not  a  traffic  manager, 
washet 

Mr.  CiiEMENTS.  He  was  the  traffic  manager  of  the  freight  bureau. 
And  then  he  represented  the  shipping  interests.  That  was  what  they 
called  them  at  the  time.  He  was  at  the  head  of  what  they  called 
''the  freight  bureau  of  Chicago,"  which  was  a  body  representing 
the  shippers — ^the  same  board  of  shippers  that  made  this  complaint. 
I  think  this  agreement  by  its  terms  rully  answers  all  that  has  been 
said  here  about  there  being  no  adjustment  of  rates  there  on  any  basis 
of  free  competition  or  on  any  basis  which  did  not  undertake  to  dis- 

I  tribute  that  traffic.  The  way  it  was  done  was  with  the  rates  on  the 
classes.  The  classes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  of  the  official  classification 
territory,  which  applied  from  the  eastern  territory  to  the  South, 
•  were  made  comparatively  low  with  respect  to  the  same  classes  from 
i  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  to  the  same  southeastern  territory.  They 
\  did  not  say  anything  about  manufactured  goods,  the  rates  being 
adjusted  with  reference  to  manufactured  goods  in  one  part  of  the 
territoryi  but  the  class  tariffs  were  made  lower  relatively  from  the 
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Mr.  Clements.  Why,  yes;  it  did  make  a  material  difference.  Of 
course  I  can  not  verify  all  these  figures  in  a  moment. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  wrote  the  decision,  did  you  not! 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  can  readily  say  whether  that  is  accurate, 
that  comparison  ? 

Mr.  Ci^MENTS.  I  have  looked  at  some  of  these  rates.  As  I  remem- 
ber it,  they  were  the  rates  in  that  case,  and  I  have  no  doubt  this  is  a 
correct  presentation  of  them.  I  have  them  here  in  the  report  of  the 
Commission. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  correct,  let  it  go  in  the  record.  It  can 
come  in  here  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Clements.  Before  putting  it  in  as  a  part  of  my  testimony  I 
should  want  to  verify  it,  which  is  more  than  I  can  do  here  on  my 
feet  in  a  moment. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  put  it  in  subject  to  correction.  If  you 
find  it  is  correct,  you  may  say  so ;  and  if  you  find  it  is  not,  you  may 
state  in  what  particular. 

Mr.  Clements.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  put  in  the  whole  report,  it 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  the  change? 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  table  there  showing  just  what 
the  changes  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  get  that  point  settled  and  take 
only  half  a  page. 

The  following  is  the  table  referred  to: 

[Rates  in  cents  per  100  ponnds.] 
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Senator  Newlands.  Is  the  decision  a  long  one  in  that  case? 

Mr.  Clements.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  very  long — 27  pages. 

The  Chairman.  The  Judge  has  said  he  would  correct  that.  It  has 
gone  in  subject  to  correction.  The  stenographer  will  insert  it,  and  if 
the  Judge  finds  it  is  not  correct  he  will  state  it. 

Mr.  Clements.  I  will  look  over  it,  if  you  want  me  to.  Now,  that 
18  used  here  as  an  argument  to  the  effect  that  under  any  law  whidi 
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authorizes  the  Commission  to  deal  with  these  rates  it  might  lead  to 
adjustment  of  a  great  many  rates.  That  is  true.  There  is  no  dispute 
about  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  many?    Just  state  right  there. 

Mr.  Clements.  I  don't  know  how  many  could  have  been  affected 
there. 

The  Chairman.  Hundreds? 

Mr.  Clements.  Hundreds. 

The  Chairman.  Thousands? 

Mr.  Clements.  Himdreds;  I  do  not  know  whether  thpusands  or 
not 

The  Chairman.  A  great  many? 

Mr.  Clements.  It  would  have  operated  to  do  that. 

Senator  Dolltver.  Now,  Judge,  I  found  very  great  interest  in  joxit 
statement,  and  I  think  you  agree  with  the  witnesses  on  both  sides 
that  to  confer  general  rate-fixing  power  on  the  Commission  would  not 
be  desirable? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  do. 

Senator  Dolliver.  And  I  have  found  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in 
this  Maximum  Rate  Case  on  account  of  the  size  and  the  scope  of  it. 
I  want  to  read  now  what  the  Supreme  Court  said  of  the  order  in  that 
case,  and  ask  your  opinion  about  it  as  a  practical  question : 

Tbere  is  nothing  in  the  act  requiring  the  Commission  to  proceed  singly  against 
each  railroad  company  for  each  supposed  or  alleged  violation  of  the  act  In 
this  very  case  the  order  of  the  Commission  was  directed  against  a  score  or  more 
of  companies  and  determined  the  maximum  rates  on  half  a  dozen  classes  of 
freight  from  Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  respectively,  to  several  named  southern 
points  and  territory  contiguous  thereto.  So  that  if  the  power  exists,  as  is 
claimed,  there  w*ould  be  no  escai)e  from  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Commission  of  its  own  motion  to  suggest  that  the  interstate 
rates  on  all  the  roads  in  the  country  were  unjust  and  unreasonable  and  notiQr 
the  several  roads  of  such  opinion,  direct  a  hearing,  and  upon  such  hearing  make 
one  general  order  reaching  every  road  and  covering  every  rate. 

Now,  in  your  opinion,  how  far  is  that  suggestion  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  applicable  in  a  practical  sense? 

Mr.  Clements.  Well,  I  think  that  is  rather  overstating  the  business. 

Senator  Dollivek.  How  far? 

Mr.  Clemei^ts.  I  understand  it  is  proposed  in  this  legislation  to 
deal  with  a  complaint. 

Senator  Dolijveb.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Clements.  That  the  Commission  shall  pass  upon  a  rate  that 
is  complained  of,  and  besides  that,  undertaking  to  deal  with  every 
rate  in  the  whole  country  and  between  every  station  in  the  country 
would  require  proceedings  which  would  be  too  long  for  practical  pur- 
poses.   Now,  let  me  answer  that  in  another  way. 

On  January  1,  1900,  the  roads  doing  business  in  the  official  classi- 
fication territory,  about  60  or  65  of  them,  had  Mr.  Gill  as  the  chairman 
of  what  is  called  the  official  classification  committee.  About  13  or  14 
members  were  on  that  committee,  from  each  one  of  the  principal 
roads  in  that  territory,  the  New  York  Central,  the  Pennsylvania,  and 
90  on — ^not  every  little  road  has,  but  the  principal  roads  each  have  one 
on  that  committee.  Now,  65  roads  in  that  territory  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  sUitoment  that  their  rates  and 
charges  cm  freight  would  be  governed  by  the  official  classification, 
tod  whenever  any  publication  is  made  by  the  official  classification 
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committee,  it  is  a  publication  of  their  classification.  It  applies  to 
them.  They  have  adopted  it  before,  and  they  have  filed  a  notice  to 
that  eflfect,  that  that  is  their  classification  and  they  are  to  be  governed 
by  it  That  applies,  as  I  say,  to  some  65  roads  in  all  that  great  terri- 
tory east  of  Chicago.  Along  in  the  latter  days  of  1899  that  committee 
got  together  and  worked  among  themselves  on  classification  rates 
and  they  issued  a  document  called  "  Classification  No.  20."  It  was 
their  custom  to  issue  one  every  year,  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Right  there.  In  the  last  report  the  Commission 
stated  it  would  be  noted  that  the  number  of  cases  by  no  means  meas- 
ures the  rate,  since  a  single  case  can  be  brought  by  a  municipal  organi- 
zation or  by  shippers  m  an  important  locality,  reaching  numerous 
sections  and  distant  points;  ana  it  shows  how  comprehensive  these 
changes  would  be. 

Senator  Kean.  In  other  words,  with  one  rate  you  could  fix  all 
rates? 

Mr.  Clements.  Fix  a  good  many.    Now,  let  me  proceed. 

There  were  65  roads  in  that  great  territory,  all  operating  under  the 
official  classification  promulgated  by  the  committee  of  15.  And,  by 
the  way,  the  word  "  official "  does  not  signify  anything  there.  It  is 
just  the  name  they  took  to  describe  their  committee  in  that  territory. 
As  I  said,  it  is  their  practice,  and  has  been  for  years,  to  file  with  the 
Commission  public  notice  that  the  classification  issued  from  time  to 
time  bjr  this  committee  is  the  classification  of  each  one  of  these  roads, 
and  it  is  in  form  and  done  formally.  There  are  other  roads  in  that 
territory  without  a  notice  of  that  sort  filed  beforehand  who  do  adopt 
the  same  classification. 

Now,  in  the  latter  days  of  1899  this  committee  got  together  and 
formulated  what  they  called  "  Classification  No.  20,"  which  was  to 
take  effect  January  1, 1900,  from  that  territory,  making  a  new  classifi- 
cation for  the  following  year.  They  worked  over  it  for  days,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  long  amongst  themselves,  and  when  they  published 
it  it  contained  in  it  between  GOO  and  700  changes  in  rates,  which  would 
not  be  changing  the  rate  from  25  cents  to  30  or  40  cents  by  name,  but 
bjy  taking  one  or  a  dozen  articles  out  of  classification  No.  6  and  put- 
tmg  it  into  class  No.  5,  and  out  of  No.  5  into  class  No.  4,  because  the 
rates  applied  according  to  the  number  of  classification.  There  was  a 
flood  of  complaints  by  telegraph  and  by  letter  that  came  to  the  Com- 
mission as  soon  as  this  letter  was  given  out.  Inasmuch  as  it  involved 
an  increase  in  many  rates,  it  was  required  under  the  law  to  be  filed 
ten  davs  before  it  was  to  take  effect,  so  that  by  the  20th  of  January 
thepublic  was  advised  of  what  was  to  be  done. 

The  Commission  was,  I  say,  overwhelmed  by  complaints,  by  letter, 
by  telegram,  and  by  individuals  who  came  to  the  Commission's  office 
to  talk  about  it  and  protest  against  it  and  ask  that  something;  be 
done  to  prevent  its  going  into  effect.  It  took  su^r  out  of  one  class 
and  put  it  into  a  higher  one,  thereby  increasing  the  rate  on  sugar  in 
all  that  territory  and  between  all  the  stations  in  that  territory.  It 
took  soap  in  carloads  and  less  than  carloads — and  what  moves  more 
freely  than  soap  and  sugar — to  every  station  in  America.  And  when 
you  put  a  little  infinitesimal  increase  in  freight  on  all  that  is  carried 
in  carloads  or  less  than  carloads,  over  a  great  extent  of  territoiT  like 
that,  it  means  a  great  amoimt  of  revenue.    The  same  was  true,  I  say, 
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with  between  600  and  800  articles.  These  things  were  lifted  up  from 
one  class  to  another  by  that  committee  and  promulgated  to  take  effect 
within  ten  days.  The  Commission  had  no  power  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  it  Its  duty  under  the  law  was  to  file  it  It  was  manda- 
tory. They  presented  it  and  we  filed  it.  That  was  all  we  could  do. 
These  people  came  down,  they  tele<'raphed  us  and  wrote  us,  and  we 
Dotified  the  railroads,  Mr.  Gill  and  some  of  his  committee,  to  come 
down  and  give  their  reasons  for  it  and  have  a  public  hearing. 

There  was  of  course  no  possible  time  in  which  the  Commission 
could  hear  and  write  up  the  facts  and  take  any  step  which  would 
prevent  the  rates  going  into  effect.  But  they  wanted  a  hearing. 
We  asked  the  roads  to  come  down,  through  Mr.  Gill,  and  Mr.  Gilford, 
of  the  New  York  Central,  a  very  intelligent  and  experienced  traffic 
man,  and  many  others  came.  And  they  said,  "  Yes,  we  have  changed 
this  classification.  We  have  done  it  in  order  to  raise  more  revenue. 
We  have  increased  expenses  to  meet  them.  We  have  to  pay  more  for 
labor,  more  for  rails,  more  for  bolts,  more  for  bridges,  and  for  mate- 
rial to  build  and  run  railroads;  we  need  more  money."  They  were 
asked  if  they  were  not  getting  more  on  account  of  the  increase  of 
volume  of  traffic,  and  they  said,  "  Yes;  but  we  can  not  rely  on  that 
alone.  We  think  we  are  entitled  under  all  the  circumstances  with 
this  prosperitv  and  flood  of  business  to  get  more  in  order  to  meet 
our  expenses."  They  were  frank  and  candid,  and  there  was  no  con- 
cealment, and  then  it  was  brought  out  they  did  it  in  conference,  and 
when  the  committee  of  15  formulated  this  new  classification  a  copy 
of  it  was  sent  to  each  one  of  these  65  roads  which  operated  and 
worked  under  it,  and  they  did  not  promulgate  it  until  they  received 
the  assent  of  each  one  of  them  substantially  to  let  it  be  published 
and  go  into  effect.  It  was  alleged  by  these  shippers  that  that  was  a 
conspiracy,  that  it  was  an  agreement,  that  it  was  a  combination,  and 
that  it  was  not  done  by  each  road  independently.  They  could  not 
put  it  in  until  each  one  agreed  to  it,  and  therefore  the  action  of  each 
one  depended  on  the  action  of  each  other;  that  one  could  not  main- 
tain it  and  others  disregard  it  They  admitted  that,  and  the  shippers 
asked  to  have  the  testimony  sent  to  the  Attorney-General,  and  on 
their  request  we  sent  it  to  him  for  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  violated  the  antitrust  law ;  not  that  the  Commission 
was  undertaking  to  assume  jurisdiction  to  enforce  that,  but  it  com- 
plied with  the  request  of  this  great  body  of  shippers  who  wanted  us 
to  present  the  matter  and  ask  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General 
about  it 

Senator  Kean.  What  did  the  Attorney-General  decide? 

Mr.  Clements.  Attorney-General  Griggs  decided  that  it  did  not 
show  any  violation  of  the  antitrust  law.  Classification  No.  20  went 
into  effect  the  1st  day  of  January. 

Senator  Neavlands.  In  what  year? 

Mr.  Clements.  1900 ;  there  was  no  way  to  stop  it  It  was  done  by 
aU  these  roads  together.  It  was  done  m  one  paper  to  which  they 
had  all  agreed,  and  it  went  in  effect  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  so  far 
as  the  public  was  concerned.  The  public  had  not  been  consulted 
about"" it  in  any  form  or  way,  though  a  shipper  here  or  there  might 
have  been. 
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Senator  Nbwlands.  Do  you  know  how  much  increase  in  revenue  it 
made? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kean.  How  much  did  the  price  of  soap  advance  to  the  con- 
sumer? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  do  not  remember,  but  it  went  from  the  class  6  to 
class  5. 

Senator  Kean.  What  did  the  consumer  have  to  pay! 

Mr.  Clements.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Kean.  He  did  not  pay  any  more,  did  he? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  have  no  doubt  he  did;  1  have  no  doubt  of  it; 
but  I  could  not  work  it  out  for  you.  Is  it  possible  that  you  can 
increase  the  price  of  these  things  and  it  never  affects  the  man  who 
consumes  them?  I  think  the  consumer  is  a  man  who  does  pay  for 
most  of  these  things.  If  the  consumer  never  pays  this,  I  do  not  nee 
any  reason  why  the  roads  should  not  take  about  what  they  please. 
Nobody  pays  for  it?  I  have  never  seen  any  way  in  which  you  could 
give  one  man  money  without  taking  it  from  another,  unless  you  could 
make  it — manufacture  it. 

Senator  Newlands.  To  what  did  the  rate  apply? 

Mr.  Clements.  The  rate  applied  to  class  5  and  class  6,  but  the 
increase  was  from  the  rate  whicn  applied  to  class  6  to  the  rate  apply- 
ing to  class  5. 

S«iator  Newlands.  The  transfer  is  only  made  from  class  6  to  class 
5t    Is  that  the  case? 

Mr.  Clements.  When  you  take  an  article  out  of  the  sixth  class  and 
put  it  in  the  fifth  class,  you  have  raised  the  rate.  It  went  over  this 
whole  thing,  between  600  and  800  articles.  Hay  was  one,  soap  was 
another,  sugar  was  another.  Now,  if  it  can  be  assumed  that  it  did 
not  hurt  the  producer  and  did  not  hurt  the  consumer,  then  there  is 
no  harm  done;  but  how  you  can  work  that  out,  I 'do  not  know.  Now, 
there  was  a  case  where  the  railroad  disturl^ed  the  whole  situation. 
That  fixed  these  rates  on  between  GOO  and  800  articles  in  the  Avhole 
territory,  and  that  did  not  only  affect  the  rate  in  that  territory,  but 
it  affected  the  rate  from  that  territory  into  any  other  territory  on  all 
these  articles. 

Senator  Newl.\nds.  Do  you  know  how  many  additional  tariffs 
were  filed  as  a  result  of  those  changes? 

Jdr,  Clements.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  A  great  many  were 
filed  within  three  months.  The  committee  took  every  paper  up  and 
revised  it  and  reduced  a  whole  lot  of  these  increases.  It  is  fair  to  sav 
that.  They  found  it  created  too  much  trouble  or  did  not  work  well, 
or  was  going  to  cut  off  some  of  the  business,  or  for  some  reason  or 
other,  and  m  three  months  after  that  they  revised  it  themselves. 
They  did  not  have  the  exclusive  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  do  a 

Serfect  work,  and  so  they  went  about  it  agaiu,  and  every  time  they 
id  it  they  disturbed  the  situation.  They  disturbed  another  rate; 
they  disturbed  the  rates  all  over  the  country,  if  changing  rates  is  a 
disturbance.  But  it  did  not  stop  the  rounds  of  the  earth;  it  did  not 
stop  commerce;  it  did  not  plunge  everything  into  chaos  and  ruin.  It 
disturbed  a  great  many  shippers,  and  there  was  a  loud  protest.  You 
will  see  it  in  this  document  here.  These  protests  are  set  out  there. 
There  were  a  few  lawsuits  that  came  from  it    They  complained  of  the 
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rate  on  soap.  The  hay  people,  an  association  of  strong  men.  got  to- 
gether, and  they  complained  or  the  rate  on  hay.  We  oecidea  m  that 
case  it  was  an  unjustifiable  increase. 

Senator  Dolliver.  If  the  Elkins  law  had  been  operative  at  that 
time,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Commission  could  have  made  these 
railroads  a  party  to  the  proceedings  and  secured  an  injunction  against 
the  change  m  tKe  classification  of  those  goods? 

Mr.  Clements.  Well,  I  should  doubt  it.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
decided  the  Commission  could  not  make  a  rate  for  the  future.  The 
Commission  never  attempted  to  make  one  for  the  future,  but  it  did 
attempt  to  condemn  the  excessive  part  of  a  rate  the  whole  of  which 
was  found  to  be  unreasonable.  The  Supreme  Court  said  that  doing 
that  operated  to  fix  a  rate  for  the  future.  The  Commission  did  not 
ander^ke  to  promulgate  a  rate;  it  attempted  to  stop  an  excessive  part 
of  the  rate  wnich  the  roads  had  already  made.  It  could  not  be  aone 
because  it  was  a  legislative  rating  and  had  not  been  conferred  on  a 
commission.  Can  a  court  do  a  legislative  act?  If  a  court  undertakes 
to  enjoin  any  more  than  85  cents  out  of  a  hundred-cent  rate,  will  not 
that  Dody  fix  a  rate  for  the  future  for  the  road  to  observe?  Will  not 
that  be  an  act  of  the  court?  Can  the  court  by  injunction  judicially 
make  a  rate  for  the  future  for  a  railroad  when  that  is  said  to  be  a 
legislative  act?  That  was  what  the  Commission  undertook  to  say; 
to  simply  enjoin  the  application  of  the  excessive  part  of  a  rate,  not  to 
fix  a  rate  for  the  future,  for  the  roads  might  make  anything  else 
under  that  they  pleased. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  case,  it  seems  to  me,  was  an  action  of 
mandamus.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  made  any  difference  if  it 
had  been  a  suit  for  injunction? 

Mr.  Ci^MENTS.  In  which  case? 

Senator  Newlands.  The  maximum-rate  case  to  which  you  refer. 

Mr.  Clements.  No;  that  was  an  injunction  that  we  were  asking 
for. 

Senator  Newlands.  As  I  understand  it,  and  I  was  just  looking 
over  the  decision,  it  was  a  proceeding  for  mandamus,  the  carriers  to 
observe  a  rule  that  you  had  made. 

Mr.  Clements.  I  guess  we  undertook  to  use  the  language  in  the 
sixteenth  section,  "  Injunction  or  mandatory  order  or  other  process," 
whatever  it  was. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  there  not  this  distinction :  You  assumed  you 
had  the  right  to  fix  the  maximum  rate? 

Mr.  Clements.  We  assumed  we  had  the  right  to  say  how  much  of 
&D  unreasonable  rate  was  unreasonable. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  ordered  a  discontinuance? 

Mr.  Clements.  A  discontinuance  of  the  unreasonable  part  of  it. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  assumed  that  it  was  their  duty  to  obey 
that  order,  and  hence  you  brought  a  proceeding  in  mandamus  com- 
pelling them  to  discharge  their  duty  under  the  law.  Is  there  not 
some  distinction  between  that  and  bringing  up  a  proceeding  to  ob- 
tain an  injunction  preventing  them  from  collecting  a  rate  which  you 
have  condemned  as  extortionate? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  think,  Senator,  if  you  will  look  at  that  case  you 
will  see  what  we  asked  was  an  injunction  against  the  enforcement 
of  any  other  rate  in  excess  of  that  which  we  had  said  was  the  limit  of 
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the  reasonable  rate.  But,  whatever  the  process  may  be,  the  court 
has  said  that  was  in  effect  fixing  the  maximum  rate  for  the  future. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  is  true;  but  it  seems  to  me  in  mandamus 
you  had  a  right  to  rely  upon  your  power  to  condemn  the  excess  over 
a  reasonable  rate  as  extortion.  Now,  then,  mandamuses  only  lie  to 
compel  them  to  decide  their  duty  under  the  law,  and,  as  I  understand 
it,  tne  writ  of  injunction  would  apply  entirely  regardless  of  the 
question  as  to  whether  you  had  a  power  to  fix  rates  or  not. 

Mr.  Clements.  I  think  you  will  find  that  what  we  were  trying  to 
do  there  was  to  enjoin  them.  That  was  what  ^e  were  asking  for. 
That  was  drawn  by  the  lawyers.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  find 
what  was  asked  for  there  was  an  injunction. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  had  an  idea  that  this  change  in  the  classifica- 
tion created  a  change  in  the  rate.  If  the  Elkins  law  had  been  at  that 
time  enforced,  could  not  the  Commission  have  gone  into  the  circuit 
court  and  asserted  that  that  change  in  the  classification  created  in 
these  cases  an  unreasonable  rate,  and  asked  the  court  to  enjoin? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  do  not  know  any  provision  in  the  Elkins  Act 
which  authorizes  that.  Senator. 

Senator  Dolliver.  An  unreasonable  rate  is  a  violation  of  the  law, 
and  section  3  of  the  Elkins  law  seems  to  provide  that  that  process 
may  be  made  applicable  to  any  violation  of  the  interstate-commerce 
law. 

Mr.  Ctjsmentb.  I  think  if  you  will  examine  that  carefully  you  will 
see  it  refers  to  discriminations. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  think  it  does^  but  also  to  any  other  unlawful 
act. 

Mr.  Clements.  Any  discrimination  forbidden  by  law.  I  think 
jo\i  will  find  it  is  limited  by  that.  Suppose,  now,  that  the  Commis- 
sion had  filed  a  bill  and  sent  this  testimony  to  the  Attorney-General. 
Suppose  they  had  filed  a  bill  at  that  time. 

Senator  Kean.  Is  not  any  unjust  change  in  classification  and  dis- 
crimination forbidden  by  law? 

Mr.  Clements.  The  law  requires  the  carriers  to  file  their  classifica- 
tions— ^make  them  and  file  them  with  their  rates — and  the  Commission 
is  not  permitted  to  participate  in  making  them  for  them. 

Senator  EIban.  It  is  an  unjust  discrimination  and  can  be  enjoined? 

Mr.  Clements.  Well,  a  great  nrany  of  these  rates  doubtless  would 
not  have  been  challenged  as  an  unjust  discrimination.  The}'  were 
challenged  as  being  excessive.  We  did  find  in  the  Hay  Case  there  was 
an  element  of  discrimination,  but  that  it  was  unreasonable  also,  and 
there  were  doubtless  some  discriminations. 

But,  now,  think  of  the  situation.  There  is  a  paper  filed  on  the  20th, 
terms  of  which  are  to  go  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  the  following  month. 

Senator  Newlands.  Mr.  Clements,  before  we  get  to  that,  I  will  read 
a  quotation  from  this  Maximum  Rate  Case. 

ifr.  Clements.  Let  me  ask  you  tliis  question:  With  what  intelli- 
gent degree  of  information  could  the  Commission  go  into  a  court 
in  those  two  davs  and  classify  all  of  those  changes,  six  or  eight  hun- 
dred, and  even  lay  a  prima  facie  foundation  for  an  intelligent  allega- 
tion in  regard  to  each  one  of  them  ?  Some  of  them  may  have  been 
reasonable  and  some  unreasonable,  some  discriminatory  and  some  noL 
It  is  a  wholly  unworkable  proposition  to  act  in  time  to  prevent  the 
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appliciUion  of  a  change  like  that  Then,  suppose  we  had  gone  on 
taking  it  up  rate  by  rate,  as  has  been  suggested  here,  on  one  line  after 
another.  None  of  us  here  would  have  lived  long  enough  to  be  able 
to  g^t  through  with  this  line  of  hundreds  of  articles — six  or  seven 
hundred  at  one  time.  They  were  increased  generally  for  one  reason, 
and  that  was  to  get  more  revenue.  They  frankly  said  they  picked 
out  the  articles  that  would  bear  it  best  They  were  after  more 
money,  and  they  looked  around  and  saw  what  would  stand  it  best. 
There  was  no  concealment  of  the  purpose  or  method. 

Senator  Cullom.  The  railroaos  nx  their  own  classification,  and 
there  is  no  law  to  nrohibit  them? 

Mr.  Clemekts.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  And  the  question  is  whether,  if  they  put  in  force 
the  actual  freight  under  them,  they  are  extortionate  or  not,  and 
unreasonable? 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  As  to  the  remedy.  Judge  Clements,  I  find  this 
m  the  opinion  of  the  court,  page  5 : 

We  perceive  in  this  case  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ck)mmIssion  assumed 
the  right  to  prescrihe  rates  which  would  control  in  the  future,  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  court  was  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the  companies  to  comply 
with  their  decision;  that  is  to  say,  by  their  determination  as  to  the  maximum 
rates  to  he  determined  in  the  future. 

I  understand  that  some  of  the  representatives  of  the  railroads  who 
have  appeared  before  us  contend  that  injunction  would  be  available 
in  order  to  prevent  the  imposition  of  a  rate  a  part  of  which  was  ex- 
cessive, and  that  the  injunction  would  lie  against  the  excess.  As  I 
understand  it,  this  case  was  brought  by  the  Attorney-General,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  Clements.  No;  it  was  brought  by  us. 

Senator  Newlakds.  You  made  up  the  case  and  sent  it  to  the  Attor- 
ney-General? 

Mr.  Clements.  Of  course,  it  was  proceeded  with  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Attorney-General,  as  are  all  of  these  cases. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  pleadings  were  prepared  there? 

Mr.  Clements.  No;  I  guess  that  was  prepared  in  the  Interstate 
Conmierce  Commission's  omce,  and  by  the  United  States  attorney. 

Senator  Newi/ANds.  Now,  I  am  not  sure  whether  there  is  anything 
m  the  point  or  not,  but  I  would  like  your  opinion  as  to  that.  As  1 
understand,  the  contention  is  that  injunction  would  lie  regardless  of 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
got  any  power  at  all  as  to  rates,  or  regardless  of  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  has  the  right  to  make  any  order  compelling  the  railroad  to 
desist. 

Senator  Clapp.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  Senator,  I  think  you  mis- 
take their  position.  Their  position  is  that  the  law  might  be  framed 
under  whidi  that  could  be  done.  Under  existing  law  the  injunction 
could  only  lie  where  the  complaint  is  based  upon  discrimination.  I 
do  not  think  any  of  their  lawyers  would  claim  under  the  existing  law 
that  a  judgment  would  lie  against  existing  rate  on  the  ground  that 
the  rate  per  se  was  unreasonable. 

Mr.  Clements.  If  it  did,  under  that  decision,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  court  could  not  fix  a  rate  for  the  future. 
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Senator  Newlands.  I  understood  it  was  contended  an  injunction 
would  lie  to  restrain  an  extortionate  rate. 

Mr.  Clements.  I  do  not  know  any  authority  under  which  it  would 
lie.  Certainly  the  methods  bj;  which  these  cases  are  laid  out  in  the 
law,  it  says  how  the  Commission  shall  proceed,  how  it  shall  report, 
how  it  shall  investigate,  what  it  shall  do,  how  it  shall  file  its  pro- 
ceedings to  enforce  its  orders.     It  is  statutory. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  take  the  case  of  a  shipper  who  com- 
plains of  an  extortionate  rate.  He  can,  after  paying  tliat  rate,  bring 
an  action  for  damages  for  the  extortion,  and  he  can  recover.  Now, 
suppose  he  brings  eight  or  ten  such  suits,  one  after  the  other,  and  re- 
covers, are  they  to  continue  to  collect  this  extortionate  rate?  Would 
he  not  have  a  right  to  go  into  equity  upon  the  eround  of  preventing 
a  multiplicity  of  suits,  and  enjoin  the  railroad  in  the  collection  of 
that  extortionate  rate?  Would  not  that  be  outside  of  the  inter- 
state-commerce act? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  could  not  say  whether  he  could  or  not.  I  would 
say  that  that  was  a  wholly  inadequate  remedy  for  the  wrongs  that 
are  suffered  by  reason  of  unjust  rates.    Mr.  Bond  referred  to  that 

Erocess  in  his  discussion  of  this  matter.  He  said  you  could  put  it 
efore  a  jury.  A  jury  here  to-day  would  find  one  rate  reasonable, 
and  one  over  yonder  w^ould  find  another,  and  you  could  have  no 
uniformity  of  rates.  The  law  requires  the  carriers  to  enforce  and 
collect  their  published  rate  so  long  as  they  are  published,  but  it  is  a 
crime  to  collect  any  other  rate  or  to  pay  back  any  part  of  it.  The 
law  has  fixed  the  published  rate  whicli  they  file  as  the  standard,  so 
long  as  it  is  not  condemned,  and  it  is  enjoined  upon  them  to  adhere 
to  this  rate,  and  thev  are  punishable  for  deviating  from  it  either 
more  or  less.     Now,  there  must  be  some  way  in  which  to  correct  tliat. 

But  I  do  not  desire  to  go  away  from  the  (question  that  Senator 
DoUiver  suggested.  I  realize  the  objection  to  it  and  the  difficulties 
about  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  old  principle  of  law  that  will 
be  found  in  the  books  in  every  State  perhaps,  that  wherever  there  is 
wrong  there  must  be  a  remedy,  and  the  theory  is  that  the  remedy 
mustl)e  coextensive  with  the  wrong.  For  every  injury  there  must 
be  a  redress,  or  the  theory  of  it,  at  least,  and  the  one  must  be  as 
broad  as  the  other.  Now,  if  the  carriers  can  in  one  paper,  GO  or  70 
of  them,  promulgate  rates — fix  rates  all  over  this  country  in  ten 
days — if  tnere  be  any  supervision  of  it,  there  must  be  a  supervision 
that  is  as  broad  as  any  injury  complained  of. 

Senator  Kean.  How  can  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
do  that?  If  they  can  not  in  ten  days  revise  the  rate  on  six  or  eight 
hundred  articles,  how  can  they  take  the  whole  country  under  their 
eye? 

Mr.  Clements.  How  can  the  railroad  take  the  whole  country  and 
in  one  paper  upset  the  rates  all  over  the  coimtry?  Is  it  to  be  as- 
sumed that  what  they  do  creates  no  wrong,  and  that  because  it  is 
big  we  must  run  away  from  it?  I  understand  that  the  American 
people,  by  their  history,  show  that  they  are  capable  of  dealing 
with  all  questions  and  conditions  as  they  arise. 

Senator  DoLLrvneR.  If  it  were  possible  to  frame  the  law  so  that  the 
Commission  independent  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  such  a  case 
as  you  have  described  could  immediately  apply  to  a  court  of  equity 
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for  a  temporary  injunction  on  the  around  that  the  new  classification 
created  an  unreasonable  schedule  oi  rates,  would  not  that  be  a  swift 
and  effective  remedy? 

Mr.  CusMENTS.  I  think  it  would.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
wholesome  thing. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Very  much  better  than  the  lon^  investigation 
of  a  year  or  two  by  the  Commission  while  the  rate  is  still  in  force? 

Mr.  Cl£mentb.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  wholesome  thing  that 
in  a  case  like  that  the  Commission,  or  somebody  else  representing 
the  public,  could  go  to  a  court  and  have  that  paper  suspended  and 
have  it  held  up  until  there  can  be  some  investigation  of  it,  and  before 
it  goes  into  effect. 

Senator  Dolltver.  Especially  if  the  complaint  in  equity  might 
prove  the  fact  that  there  was  an  unlawful  combination  of  carriers  to 
produce  this  result? 

Mr.  Clements.  It  might  be  that  there  was  good  ground,  and  the 
Commission  has  not  disputed  that  there  was  good  ground,  for  an 
increase  of  some  rate,  that  more  money  was  needed,  and  that  it  was 
not  assumed — and  I  am  not  pretending  now  to  assume — that  all  of 
this  business  was  wrong.  But  this  was  done  in  one  paper,  and  at  one 
time,  and  nobody  could  help  it.  In  two  or  three  months  they  were 
revising  it  themselves,  and  cut  out  some  of  these  increases.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  this  increase  effected  by  putting  the  goods  at 
a  class  rate  that  for  some  time  back  had  been  going  at  a  commodity 
rate,  that  rate  being  much  lower  than  the  class  rate.  But  they  re- 
vised their  work,  stfll  leaving  in  a  great  many  of  these  increases. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  another  tact.  It  has  been  stated 
that  since  this  increase  is  made  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 

(this  among  others,  that  there  has  been  a  process  of  reduction.  Now, 
we  must  not  be  misled  by  that  too  much,  because  many  of  these 
reductions  that  are  spoken  of  are  high  yet,  occurring  since  that  time, 
in  southern  and  in  western  territory,  and  in  eastern  territory — ^reduc- 

*  tions  from  the  increases  that  were  then  made,  not  reductions  back  to 
the  old  rates.  So  that  it  is  not  fair  to  give  credit  for  everything  that 
is  called  a  reduction  since  that  time,  which  in  the  end  was  nothing 

\    but  a  modification  of  the  increase  that  had  been  made,  for  many  of 

I     these  have  not  even  been  reduced  in  that  way. 

,  Now,  here  is  another  illustration.  On  March  15, 1903,  there  was  an 
advance  in  class  and  commodity  rates  from  all  the  territories  to  Texas 
points,  an  advance  from  the  Missouri  River  and  all  territory  east 
thereof,  being  an  average  of  7.6  per  cent.  Now,  there  was  a  blanket 
advance,  an  advance  on  all  the  roads  on  all  the  class  articles  and  sub- 
stantially on  all  the  commodities  from  eveiy  point  in  the  Missouri 
River  territory  and  east  thereof  into  Texas.  That  was  a  very  sweep- 
ing advance.  If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  ever  made 
an  order  that  amounted  to  one-fourth  of  them,  it  would  have  been 
berated  here  as  a  rate-making  and  promulgating  act,  and  it  would  be 
said  it  had  undertaken  to  lay  hold  of  the  business  of  the  country  and 
held  up  all  these  industries  and  laid  its  heavy  hand  upon  these  mat- 
ters. But  where  does  the  man  who  is  said  to  have  the  right  to  a 
reasonable  rate  there  as  a  shipper  or  consumer  have  a  hearing?  Now, 
if  he  has  any  right  involved  m  it,  there  must  be  some  place  in  the 
Government,  which  proposes  to  give  equal  justice  to  all  people,  where 
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he  can  be  heard  and  say  something  about  it  Now,  you  say  he  can  be 
heard.  He  can  be  heard  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
now.  He  can  file  a  complaint,  and  grumble  about  it,  and  so  he  is 
heard.  When  I  refer  to  a  hearing,  I  mean  by  that  a  hearing  where 
a  wrong  can  be  stated  where  there  is  one,  and  a  right  can  be  put  in  its 
place.    That  is  the  kind  of  a  hearing  I  am  talking  about 

Senator  Kean.  He  has  that  in  the  court,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  think  not  Even  upon  the  theory  that  he  could 
enjoin  the  enforcement  of  a  rate  because  it  was  unreasonably  high, 
the  court  would  not  undertake  to  say  how  much  the  road  should 
charge  next  week.  That  would  be  making  a  rate  by  judicial  action — 
a  rate  for  the  future.  There  are  many  other  increases  here  which 
I  have  written  in  this  memorandum.  I  have  not  undertaken  to 
put  in  the  little  ones,  but  a  few  that  occurred  at  the  time.  It  is 
die  large  and  sweeping  ones.  Now,  I  repeat,  if  there  is  anything 
in  the  idea  that  the  people  are  to  have  any  place  where  they  can  he 
heard  with  effect,  wnere  there  could  be  a  remedy  administered  for 
an  ascertained  wrong,  the  remedy  must  be  as  broad  as  the  wrong. 
Otherwise  it  is  a  failure.  There  have  been  some  references  to  the 
Lumber  Case,  recently  decided,  and  now  pending  in  the  court 

Senator  ICean.  It  was  not  decided. 

Mr.  Clements.  By  the  Commission,  I  mean. 

Senator  Keak.  It  was  decided  by  the  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Clements.  The  Commission  held  that  the  increase  was  un- 
reasonable and  unlawful. 

Senator  Kean.  The  Yellow-Pine  Lumber  Company? 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes. 

Senator  Kean.  I  thought  the  Commission  stood  2  to  2. 

Mr.  CiiEMENTS.  No;  3  to  2. 

Senator  Kean.  I  thought  it  was  2  to  2. 

Mr.  Cijjments.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  I  did  not  know  that  the  other  man  was  here. 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  said  by  Mr.  Hines  in  respect  to  that 
matter  that  it  was  first  raised  to  14  cents  and  then  to  16  cents.  "  Then 
that  brought  about  a  corresponding  raise  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
on  some  traffic,  because  it  had  been  Drought  down  to  that  unreasonably 
low  figure  on  account  of  the  very  low  rate  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 
Lumlx-r  people  were  making  enormous  profits,  and  of  course  the  cost 
of  production  to  the  railroad  had  very  much  increased,  and  they  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  the  withdrawal  of  the  excessive 
competition  west  oi  the  river  gave  them  to  raise  their  rate.  In  other 
words,  it  was  brought  down  simply  because  the  rate  from  Arkansas 
to  Cairo  came  down  to  13  cents,  and,  when  conditions  were  such  over 
there  that  the  rate  was  raised,  the  rate  east  of  the  river  was  raised 
accordingly.  I  think  lumber,  as  I  now  recall,  was  the  only  com- 
modity that  constituted  any  very  important  part  of  the  change  where 
the  rate  was  raised.  As  I  say,  in  this  reduction  a  very  low  figure  in 
the  first  place,  and  if  increased  afterwards  was  due  to  that  fact"  Now, 
it  would  seem  from  that  that  you  are  to  understand  that  there  has  been 
a  low  rate  by  reason  of  competition.  The  carriers  from  Arkansas  to 
Cairo  made  a  Lucent  rate,  arid  roads  from  Georgia  and  Missis- 
sippi had  to  meet  it  and  they  put  in  a  IS-cent  rate.    And  when  the 
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Arkansas  railroad  withdrew  that  excessive  competition  that  had  made 
the  13-ccnt  rate,  that  cave  the  opportunity  to  the  roads  east  of  the 
river  to  come  in  and  tdce  what  they  tliought  they  ought  to  have  out 
of  it. 

Now,  I  want  to  give  you  the  manner  in  which  that  matter  was  pro- 
ceeded with. 

Senator  Kean.  Is  that  the  Yellow  Pine  Case? 

Mr.  Clements.  It  is  the  Greorgia  Sawmill  Company,  as  it  is  called, 
H.  H.  Tift  &  Co.  et  al.  against  the  Southern  Railway  Company  et  aL 
These  cases  are  very  mudi  alike.  One  is  known  as  the  Georgia  Case 
and  the  other  is  the  Mississippi  Case. 

Senator  KeaV.  We  have  in  the  record  the  whole  of  that  Mississippi 
Case,  put  in  by  Mr.  Robinson,  of  I^ouisiana. 

Mr.  Ci-EMENTS.  Not  the  testimony  in  the  case,  I  presume.  I  only 
want  to  call  the  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  this  excessive  com- 
pi'tition  west  of  the  river  was  removed,  and  it  will  not  take  me  long 
to  do  that. 

It  would  appear  from  this  statement  of  Mr.  Hines  that  it  was  a 
very  innocent  and  natural  thing  in  the  course  of  business  that  there 
had  been  a  very  low  rate,  and  that  had  caused  a  low  rate  from  points 
east  of  the  river,  and  that  the  Arkansas  people  took  out  their  exces- 
sive competitive  rates  and  that  gave  the  opportunity  to  the  roads  in 
there  to  go  back  to  their  rates,  such  as  they  wanted. 

Mr.  Green,  a  witness  in  the  case  in  behalf  of  the  Southern  Rail-- 
way,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  BoATRioHT.  With  referenoe  to  this  general  increase  in  the  luml>er  rate 
thmu^h  tiie  yellow-pine  producing  section,  was  there  any  effort  made  on  the 
imrt  of  the  Southern  Railway  or  other  Georgia  line,  in  your  knowledge,  to  have 
the  lir4t»s  west  of  the  river  increase  their  rates,  or  did  they  do  that  Tolontarily 

i     aod  witliout  suggestion?    I  am  referring  to  the  increase  in  1903. 

I        Mr.  GKfocN.  Do  you  mean  a  conference  between  the  southern  lines  and  the 

I      lines  wc»st  of  the  Mississippi  River? 

Mr.  BoATRicHT.  Conference  or  understanding  or  suggestion;    I  do  not  know 

which  it  might  be  called.    Was  there  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Georgia  line 

to  secure  this  advance  from  Arkansas  territory,  or  did  they  make  It  of  their  own 

Tolition  and  without  consultation? 

Mr.  Green.  I  will  relate  the  whole  story,  so  far  as  I  know  It    My  information 

I     is  that  this  question  of  advance  rates  on  luml)er  was  first  discuased  at  the  meet- 

'     \ng  in  St  Augustine  on  January  28. 

I        Commissioner  Pbouty.  What  year? 

>  Mr.  Grckn.  1903. 

Commissioner  Paoxn-Y.  You  are  referring  now  to  this  last  advance? 

,  Mr.  Gbixn.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  what  I  understand  he  Is  asking  about 

I  Mr.  BoATWOHT.  Yes,  sir ;   tlie  last  increase. 

I  Mr.  Green.  The  conference  was  between  the  lumber-carrying  roads,  and  I 

I  tiiink  {lossibly  representatives  of  some  of  the  Mississippi  lines  were  present; 

1  bm  there  were  none  from  west  of  the  river,  so  far  as  I  know.    I  was  not  present 

?  It  the  conference.     There  was  a  subsequent  meeting  at  New  Orleans  and,  I 

i  tbink.  »  third  meeting  at  St  Louis,  at  which  I  lielieve  the  Arkansas  lines  were 

>  representetl.     Wlietlier  any   line  east  of  the  Mississippi   River  suggested  an 
f  advance  from  .Xrkansas  I  do  not  know. 

I  Mr.  BoATRiQHT.  Were  the  rates  from  Arkansas  territory  as  well  as  Missis- 
lippl  and  Alabama  all  put  into  effect  or  Intended  to  be  put  Into  effect  at  the 

I  Mme  time— April  15? 

I  Mr.  Green.  Yes,  sir. 

j  Mr.  BoATRTOHT.  Do  you  think  that  would  have  been  possible,  Mr.  Green,  wlth- 

'  cmt  some  common  understanding? 

1  Mr.  Green.  I  do  not  think  there  la  any  doubt  about  the  date  the  rates  were 
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to  become  efTecttve.  We  wonld  hardly  want  to  pnt  onr  rates  up  on  April  :5 
from  Georgia  and  have  the  Arkansas  rates  go  in  on  the  .SOth. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  understand  Mr.  Boatright's  question  to  refer  to  the  lines 
east  of  the  river,  Including  your  road,  as  to  whether  they  made  an  effort  to 
induce  the  lines  west  of  the  river  to  advance  their  rates? 

Mr.  Green.  Speaking  for  the  Southern  Railway,  I  will  say  no. 

Mr.  BoATSiGHT.  In  speaking  for  the  others,  what  would  you  say? 

Mr.  Gbeen.  I  do  not  know  what 

Mr.  Compton,  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Bailroad,  a  traffic 
oflScial  in  some  capacity,  testified  as  follows: 

Commissioner  Clements.  You  are  in  charge  of  the  traffic  of  your  road  and  I 
suppose  received  some  instruction  or  Information  from  th(;se  who  did  attend 
that  meeting,  or  some  information  as  to  what  was  to  be  done? 

Mr.  OoMPTON.  After  the  St  Augustine  conference  I  had  a  conference  with 
Mr.  Goodwin — he  is  our  general  freight  agent — and  I  told  him  I  thought  it 
desirahle  on  our  part  to  get  an  advance  in  our  rates  on  yellow  pine  hmiber. 
Our  people  seemed  to  think  it  was  reasonal>le  that  we  should  have  an  advance. 
So  far  as  the  advance  in  the  rates  is  concerned,  I  say  to  you  that  we  had  no 
agreement  with  anybody  to  advance  these  rates,  and  what  the  Ijouisville  and 
Nashville  did  it  did  of  its  own  accord,  and  I  say  further  that  I  personally  sus- 
pended the  advance  of  thase  rates  until  March  1.  because  we  all  thought  wo 
ought  to  get  the  lumber  out.  I  acted  independently.  I  have  actetl  In  no  other 
way.  I  will  say  that  I  am  under  no  restraint  in  handling  tlie  tralflc  of  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  road. 

Commissioner  Clements.  Had  you  made  up  your  mind  to  jidvance  the  rates 
on  your  road  without  regard  to  what  the  Arkansas  roads  did.  whether  they 
adranced  theirs  or  not? 

Mr.  Compton.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  very  well  carry  higher  rates. 

Commissioner  Clements.  I  do  not  either;  but  one  step,  the  inference  seems 
to  be  from  all  you  say,  in  order  to  effect  your  own  increase,  was  to  get  the 
Arkansas  roads  to  advance  theirs.     Is  that  so? 

Mr.  Compton.  They  were  conferral  with.    There  was  free  consultation. 

Commissioner  Clements.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  Compton.  Everybody  expressed  their  views. 

Commissioner  Cijcments.  Would  you  put  up  your  rates  If  they  had  not  de- 
clared that  they  were  going  to  put  up  theirs  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Compton.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  carry  a  higher  rate.  I  have  the 
right  to. 

Commissioner  Clements.  You  would  not  have  done  it? 

Mr.  Compton.  I  would  not  carry  rates  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  higher 
than  from  Arkansas. 

Commissioner  Clements.  You  would  not  put  them  up  unless  they  declared 
that  they  were  going  to  put  up  theirs? 

Mr.  Compton.  I  would  not 

Now,  I  have  read  that  simply  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which 
these  increases  were  brought  about.  It  was  .stated  here  that  when 
the  excessive  competition  of  the  roads  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
was  withdrawn,  whicli  was  expressed  in  the  increase  of  the  rates,  that 
ffave  the  roads  east  of  the  river  a  chance  to  put  up  theirs,  whereas 
me  testimony  shows  that  three  conferences  were  neld,  and  swung 
around,  one  at  St.  Augustine,  one  at  New  Orleans,  and  one  at  St. 
Louis,  and  it  took  thn^i  of  them  to  bring  them  all  togetlier,  which 
resulted  in  this  simultaneous  consultation  which  resulted  in  eiich  one 
getting  up  and  going  otf  and  saying  what  he  would  do.  Each  one  i< 
independent. 

No  binding  agreement,  of  course,  was  made,  because  it  would  be  a 
crime  to  make  one.  And  each  one  is  independent,  because  he  can  not 
be  compelled  to  adhere  to  an  illegal  agreement.  But  each  one  wanted 
to  do  the  thing,  each  one  declared  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  do,  and 
each  one  declared  it  to  each  of  the  others,  ana  then  they  went  and 
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did  it  by  a  common  agency,  which  published  a  common  rate  all  on 
a  common  date.  That  is  the  way  the  thing  is  done  now,  since 
these  agreements  and  combinations  have  been  revised,  since  ihe  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Joint  TraflSc  Case  and  in  the 
Missouri  Case  and  under  the  antitrust  law.  And  I  should  think  that, 
as  these  things  are  done  in  this  way,  it  affords  some  reason  why  there 
should  be  some  public  supervision  somewhere,  so  that  if  these  people, 
looking  to  their  own  interests  with  the  view  of  getting  the  greatest 
net  revenue  for  all  parties  concerned,  should  happen  to  overstep  the 
margin  of  justice  and  right,  there  should  be  some  wav  to  correct  it, 
whether  they  do  it  by  one  rate  or  by  wholesale,  as  between  Texas 
rates  and  in  the  classification  territory. 

Senator  Kean.  You  said  that  you  had  a  memorandum  showing  a 
large  increase  of  the  rates.  Have  you  a  memorandum  also  of  the  de- 
creases in  the  rates  for  the  last  six  months? 

Mr.  Cle3ients.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  all  the  figures.  I  only  have 
tlie  marked  ones. 

Senator  Kean.  Just  a  few  increases,  and  none  of  the  decreases? 

Mr.  Clements.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  bring  them.  I  told  you  that 
there  were  a  great  many. 

Senator  Kean.  A  great  many  decreases? 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes ;  decreases,  so  called ;  and  some  of  them  really 
were  decreases;  but  many  of  them  were  merely  modifications  of  in- 
creiises,  and  they  havie  been  counted  as  decreases.  I  did  not  bring  this 
for  the  purpose  of  showing,  in  this  paper,  the  whole  matter,  but  I 
brought  it  here  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  much  can  be  done  in 
one  paper. 

Senator  Kean.  Were  not  the  increases,  then,  merely  modifications 
of  former  decreases? 

Mr.  Clements.  Oh,  well,  this  very  case,  this  lumber  case,  shows 
that  that  rate  of  13  cents  had  been  in  about  nine  or  ten  years. 

Senator  Cullom.  Yes;  of  course  every  change  is  either  an  increase 
of  a  previous  decrease  or  a  decrease  of  a  previous  increase. 

Mr.  Clements.  Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Cullom.  It  was  either  a  reduction  or  an  increase. 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes,  sir;  undoubtedly  in  former  years  most  rates 
were  higher  than  they  are  now.  I  am  not  disputing  that.  But  many 
of  these  rates  had  not  for  a  long  time  been  any  higher  than  they  were. 
Mr.  Fish  thinks  that  I  am  mistaken  about  tliose  lumber  rates  having 
been  in  for  that  length  of  time.  It  is  my  recollection.  Here  is  what 
Mr.  Powell  said : 

Mr.  PowiXL.  Effective  January  2,  1888»  the  rate  on  lumber  from  Arkansas 
uiUls  between  Camden,  Ark.,  and  Texnrkana,  Ark.,  to  Cairo  was  reduced  to  13 
cents  per  hundred  ix)unds.  Without  knowing  exactly  the  location  of  the  various 
mills  in  that  group,  I  should  say  the  average  distance  was  about  365  miles. 

Mr.  Baxteb.  Well,  as  to  the  rate  of  13  cents  per  hundred  pounds  which  yoo 
say  was  In  effect  from  Arkansas  mills  to  Cairo  on  January  2,  1888,  how  long  did 
that  remain  in  effect? 

Mr.  PowEJLL.  It  remained  In  effect  until  1899. 

That  was  from  1888  to  1899,  according  to  his  testimony  in  respect 
to  those  rates.  Oh,  Mr.  Fish  says  that  ne  had  reference  to  the  rates 
in  Mississippi.  I  was  talking  about  the  rates  in  Arkansas,  where  this 
fierce  competition  was  removed  and  the  rates  from  Mississippi  and 
Georaa  went  up.  And  according  to  Mr.  Compton's  testimony,  which 
miistbe  perfectly  conclusive,  in  reason  as  well  as  because  he  testifies 
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to  it,  one  of  these  roads  would  not  have  undertaken  to  increase  this 
rate  and  give  up  its  business  to  all  the  others  unless  it  had  an  assur 
ance  from  the  others  that  they  would  do  the  same  thing  at  the  sam( 
time. 

Senator  Newlands.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that,  is  itt 

Mr.  Clements.  No,  sir. 

They  did  not  make  any  agreement  to  do  it,  however,  as  they  say. 

Senator  Cullom.  Has  the  Commission  made  any  ruling  on  whether 
that  was  reasonable  or  not? 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes,  sir;  the  Commission  held  that  that  was  an  un- 
reasonable increase  and  an  unlawful  increase. 

Senator  Newlands.  What  action  did  the  railroads  take? 

Mr.  Clements.  They  disregarded  it. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  that  now  pending  in  the  court? 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes,  sir.  The  snippers  had  in  this  matter  under- 
taken to  do  just  what  is  suggested  here  before  the  Commission  acted 
and  before  the  filing  of  the  complaints  before  Judge  Spier  and 
Judge  Niles.  There  was  a  complaint  filed  before  Judge  Spier  ir 
G^r^a  and  Judge  Niles  in  Mississippi.  Before  they  presented  an\ 
complaint  to  the  Commission  they  had  been  up  before  the  Commis- 
sion and  we  had  notified  the  officials  of  the  roaos  of  it,  to  talk  it  ovei 
and  see  if  something  could  not  be  done  after  notice  was  given  and 
before  it  went  into  effect.  They  came  freely,  and  the  mill  men  came 
and  they  had  it  out  before  the  Commission  and  tried  to  settle  it  hy 
an  adjustment.  They  failed,  and  the  roads  insisted  upon  putting 
it  in. 

They  had  another  conference  in  Atlanta,  and  that  failed ;  so  that  i< 
could  not  be  adjusted  between  them,  and  they  pre^nted  their  com- 

Slaints  before  Judge  Spier  in  (Georgia  and  Judge  Niles  in  Mississippi 
udge  Spier  held  that  he  had  jurisdiction,  but  it  was  a  question  ol 
such  a  nature  that  he  wanted  the  matter  passed  on  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  before  he  would  undertake  to  deal  with  it 
He  said  that  it  was  a  question  peculiarly  left  to  the  Commission  to  in 
vesti^ate  in  the  first  instance  and  he  wanted  the  benefit  of  that  inves- 
tigation, and  he  would  not  dismiss  the  bill.  He  overruled  a  conten- 
tion that  he  had  no  jurisdiction,  but  he  said  that  he  would  hold  it  until 
thev  could  present  their  complaint  to  the  Commission  and  have  it  act 
and  that  was  gone  through  with,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  the  under- 
standing between  the  roads  and  the  complainants  is  that  that  matter 
will  be  neard  by  him  about  the  1st  of  June.  Jud^e  Niles,  as  I  re 
member  it,  deciaed  that  he  had  no  jurisdiction,  and  dismissed  the  bill 
Now,  there  was  a  test  of  this  very  question.  He  held  that  he  had  nc 
jurisdiction  to  enjoin  the  roads  in  the  matter  at  all.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  Supreme  Court  will  hold,  of  course,  but  there  were  two  de 
cisions.  Judge  Spier  entertained  it,  but  waited  for  the  report  of  th( 
Commission ;  and  Judffe  Niles  dismissed  it. 

Senator  Kean.  And  it  took  the  Commission  from  December 
1903,  to  1004  to  decide  it,  and  they  did  not  file  their  opinion  unti 
February,  1905. 

Mr.  Cxements.  What  time  in  1903,  Senator,  was  it  filed  with  thi 
Commission? 

Senator  Khan.  According  to  Mr.  Gardner's  testimony  befow  thi 
Commission,  the  case  was  med  with  the  Commission  in  either  Julj 
or  August,  1908.    That  was  Mr.  Garduer^s  testimony. 
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Mr.  Clements.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  probably  true.  These  rates  were 
put  in  in  June. 

Senator  E^ean.  And  it  was  decided  about  the  1st  of  March,  1905  ? 

Mr.  Ci^MENTS.  Yes,  sir.  I  suppose  that  is  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  Commission  has  oeen  derelict? 

Senator  Kean.  Mr.  Gardner  was  discussing  giving  additional 
powers  to  the  Commission. 

Mr.  CLE3fENT8.  I  supposed  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  called 
attention  to  it  for  some  reason. 

Senator  Kean.  I  did. 

Mr.  CiJBMENTS.  That  shows  a  little  delay.  But  here  is  the  printed 
testimony  in  one  of  those  cases  [indicating  record]. 

Senator  Kean.  I  do  not  see  very  well  how  Mr.  Gardner  could  have 
done  anything  else  but  give  such  testimony,  after  having  3  to  2  of 
the  Commission  decide  in  his  favor. 

Mr.  Clements.  I  should  hardly  impute  to  Mr.  Gardner  a  motive 
such  as  that,  that  he  had  come  here  simpl>'  because'^he  had  won  a  case, 
if  you  could  call  it  winning  a  case.  Here  is  one  of  these  cases  contain- 
ing some  1,700  pages  of  testimony  filed,  with  the  exhibits.  There  is 
another  here  quite  as  elaborate.  It  is  not  strange  that  it  should  have 
taken  a  little  over  a  year,  with  all  the  other  engagements  of  the  Com- 
mission, to  make  a  decision  in  that  case.  There  have  been  about 
2300  informal  complaints  disposed  of  in  the  last  five  years  by  the 
Commission.  That  is  somewhere  between  one  and  a  half  and  two  a 
day.  All  of  those  required  a  lot  of  letters  back  and  forth,  and  there 
is  a  large  volume  of  that  business  going  on  all  the  time%  The  Conunis- 
sion  can  not  close  its  doors  and  go  and  sit,  like  a  court,  you  know. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  do  not  understand  that  there  has  been  any 
complaint  that  the  Commission  has  not  been  active  in  its  work.  The 
question  is  raised  that  the  Commission  is  overloaded  with  work  now, 
ind  to  increase  its  jurisdiction  would  simply  delay  the  administration 
of  these  matters. 

Mr.  Clements.  I  understood  that  the  railroads  were  complaining 
here  because  we  did  not  enforce  the  law  against  them  rapidly  enough. 
That  is  the  way  that  I  have  understood  it. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  is  true.  Mr.  Gardner  was  not  complain- 
ing, as  I  understand  it,  that  you  were  not  active  enough. 

jkr.  OuBMENTS.  I  do  not  think  that  any  undue  amount  of  time 
was  spent  on  that  case. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  on  that  subject,  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
duty  that  is  assigned  to  the  Commission  will  so  increase  their  work 
as  to  make  it  practically  impossible  for  them  to  hear  and  determine, 
what  is  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  should  think  not  If  it  does,  we  could  find  some 
remedy  for  that,  I  suppose.  It  is  not  going  to  upset  the  business 
of  the  world.  It  did  not  before.  And  people,  I  guess,  in  the  main, 
are  fairly  reasonable.  People  do  not  want  to  confiscate  railroads. 
I  am  sure  that  is  true.  You  may  go  out  in  the  country  and  go  every- 
where and  you  will  find  that  nobody  wants  to  confiscate  the  railroads. 
No  man  wants  to  do  it,  and  the  courts  are  here  forever  to  stop  it  if 
they  did.  But  the  shipper,  if  he  has  any  rit^hts  whatever  involving 
the  amount  of  the  rate,  I  repeat,  ought  to  have  a  place  somewhere 
where  he  can  be  heard  with  effect  and  have  a  correction  of  it 
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Now,  we  have  here  another  investigation  of  the  increase  of  the 
rates  on  grain  and  iron  articles,  and  so  forth,  and  Mr.  Powell,  of  the 
Southern  Railroad,  a  very  reputable  gentleman,  who  knows  a  great 
deal  about  railroads  and  their  rates  and  their  business,  was  asked  in 
that  case  certain  questions,  and  testified  as  follows : 

Yon  draw  a  distinction  between  an  announcement  and  an  agreement  as  to 
what  was  done  at  the  New  York  meeting? 

He  had  been  attending  a  meeting  of  that  sort  regarding  these  rates 
and  made  some  statement  of  that  sort. 

Yon  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  there  was  an  announcement  by  each 
road,  that  there  was  an  absolute  intention  to  raise  these  rates  regardless  of 
what  the  others  did? 

Mr.  Powell.  As  some  of  the  witnesses  have  exrilained.  all  rates  are  made 
after  discussion.  No  line  can,  in  point  of  fact,  without  a  great  deal  of  danger 
to  its  revenue,  without  notice  and  discussion  with  another  line  reduce  its  rates. 
The  effect  of  such  action  in  the  past  has  been  the  demoralization  of  the  rates. 
Therefore  at  all  meetings  the  advancement  or  reduction  or  the  reasons  for  and 
against  it  are  given,  as  a  general  thing.  Sometimes  It  requires  only  a  small 
amount  of  discussion,  and  sometimes  it  takes  considerable,  different  lines  having 
different  views  on  the  subject  But  having  concluded  the  discussion,  it  is  tlie 
practice,  in  all  deliberations  in  which  the  Southern  participates,  to  make  sepa- 
rate announcements. 

Q.  They  did  not  mean  to  say  that  one  would  do  it  whether  the  other  did  or 
not? — A.  You  mean  advance? 

Q.  Yes. 

Mr.  Powell.  It  would  be  impossible  to  advance  rates  between  two  commercial 
centers  on  one  road  unless  it  was  done  by  competing  lines,  unless  the  first - 
named  line  would  go  out  of  busineBS. 

Then  he  was  asked : 

So  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  action  of  each  company  was  dependent  on  what 
the  others  did.  Is  it  not? 
Mr.  Powell.  I  think  that  Is  a  fair  statement 

Now,  that  is  the  way  these  rates  are  increased.  They  get  together 
and  talk  it  over  and  say  that  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  each  one  goes  off 
and  they  all  do  it 

Senator  Dolliver.  Are  the  reductions  also  made  by  the  same  kind 
of  agreement? 

IMfr.  Clements.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  frequently  made  the  same  way ; 
not  always.' 

Senator  Dolx.iver.  Does  the  Commission  regard  that  as  a  violation 
of  law  ? 

Mr.  Clements.  It  can  hardly  find  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  law 
that  it  is  charged  with  enforcing — the  interstate-commerce  law. 

'^Senator  Dolliver.  What  do  you  think  of  the  wisdom  of  ffivinij: 
legality  to  such  agreements,  subject  to  the  revisory  power  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Clements.  The  power  to  make  these  agreements,  to  make  rates, 
and  maintain  them? 

Senator  Dollfn'er.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clements.  I  have  always  been  afraid  of  that,  myself.  I  con- 
fess there  are  many  good  people  who  think  it  would  be  a  wise  thing 
to  do,  but  it  certamly  ought  not  to  be  done  without  some  adequate 
measure  of  correcting  a  wrong  when  it  is  done. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Supposmg  the  law  is  modified  so  as  to  give  the 
proposed  increase  in  power  \o  the  Commission  in  finally  adjudicating 
these  matters.    What  would  you  say  as  to  the  legality  of  giving  the 
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right  to  make  agreements — ^I  do  not  mean  pooling  contracts,  but 
agreements  as  to  rate  schedules — ^where  railroads  are  involved  in 
the  same  traffic? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  would  not  feel  justified  in  saying  affirmatively 
that  that  is  a  wise  thing  to  do.  I  will  not  sb.j  that  I  am  thoroughly 
^tisfied,  beyond  doubt,  that  it  would  be  unwise.  It  is  a  very  lar^ 
question,  and  it  is  particularly  large  when  you  come  to  look  at  the 
manner  in  which  these  combinations  are  goin^  on  all  the  time.  I 
should  think  the  railroad  people  would  regard  the  Commission  as 
whoUv  incompetent  to  deal  with  such  a  question  as  that;  that  they 
woula  hardly  oe  able  to  get  along  with  it. 

Senator  Dolliver.  On  the  other  hand,  Judge  Logan  prepared  a 
bill  which  was  pending  before  the  committee  for  some  time 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dolliver  (continuing).  Which  involved  that  exact 
scheme,  or  very  nearly  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  CuBMENTS.  Yes;  I  know.  Pooling,  or  something  like  it,  has 
been  advocated  for  a  long  time.  Mr.  Tiittle  told  you  the  other  day 
that  pooling  was  no  longer  thou^t  of,  at  least  hj  himself. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Prof essor  Kitchey  told  us  it  was  the  one  thing 
to  do. 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Public  opinion  seems  to  be  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Clements.  The  public  is  afraid  that  these  people  will  do  like 
other  people,  and  that  that  would  enable  them  to  get  more  than  if 
they  were  left  in  competition  with  each  other.  Now,  I  am  not  here 
to  arraign  the  railroads.  These  gentlemen  are  elegant  gentlemen 
in  many  ways,  but  they  are  not  different  in  human  nature  from 
other  people,  and  when,  under  the  law,  you  can  lawfullv  take  a 
profit,  most  people  are  disposed  to  take  it  by  lawful  methods.  It 
may  be  an  excessive  one,  but  whether  you  can  get  it  under  a  pro- 
tective tariff  or  imder  a  railroad  adjustment,  or,  frequently,  imder 
i  rebate,  people  are  tempted  to  take  it,  regardless  of  their  neighbors. 
They  do  not  regard  themselves  as  the  keepers  of  their  brothers  and 
neighbors  in  that  respect. 

m  regard  to  this  matter  of  capitalization  something  has  been  said, 
in  this  argument  on  behalf  of  the  widows  and  orphans.  I  see  a 
good  deal  of  data  has  been  put  in  here  from  time  to  time  showing 
the  distribution  of  railway  bonds  and.iailway  stocks,  and  some  gen- 
tlemen have  been  in  here  and  discussed  the  interests  of  people  who 
have  their  little  holdings  invested  in  these  things  as  a  kind  of  a 
savings  bank,  and  say  that  that  is  an  interest  which  must  be  looked 
after,  which  simply  means  that  they  must  look  after  that  property 
and  provide  against  its  confiscation  by  destroying  the  profits  and 
taking  away  the  interest  and  dividends,  which  is  a  perfectly  rational 
and  reasonable  thing  to  do.  Undoubtedly  a  railroad  ought  to  be 
able  to  earn  enough  to  take  care  of  its  fixed  charges  and  to  earn  a 
reasonable  profit,  if  it  can  do  so,  whether  these  stocks  and  bonds  are 
held  in  the  nands  of  one  person  in  a  block  of  10,000  bonds  or  whether 
thev  are  scattered  among  many  hands — whether  they  are  held  by 
widows  and  orphans  or  by  millionaires.  I  see  no  difference  in  the 
principle.  It  is  a  monstrous  proposition  that  if  propertv  is  held  by 
one  or  two  millionaires  you  can  confiscate  it,  but  if  held  by  widows 
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and  orphans  you  can  not.  The  law  makes  no  such  distinction  as  that 
and  the  presentation  in  itself  involves  the  theory  that  there  is  one 
rule  for  one  class  of  people  and  another  for  another. 

There  is  also  this  argument,  which  I  have  observed:  That  any- 
thing is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  railway  conductor? 
and  switchmen  and  railway  employees  of  various  sorts  have  sent  ir 
petitions  protesting  against  this  power.  I  would  hardly  assume  thai 
they  were  men  of  such  exact  knowledge  of  rate-making  conditions 
that  they  would  know  enough  about  this  branch  of  the  railway  busi 
ness  to  afford  you  information.  They  simply  protest  that  if  vou  rot 
the  railroad,  the  railroad  can  not  pay  them;  and  if  you  let  the  rail- 
road make  an  excessive  profit,  then  it  can  pay  them  excessive  wa^res 
I  hardly  think  the  law  takes  notice  of  anyUiing  of  that  kind.  There 
is  no  principle  upon  which  it  is  right  for  a  railroad,  a  railroad 
management,  or  the  railroad  employees  to  combine  against  the  con- 
sumers and  the  producers  of  this  country.  Wliat  is  right  is  fair  and 
just.  Beyond  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  exaction,  if  it 
is  unjust,  is  taken  by  one  or  by  the  other  or  by  both,  and  distributed 
There  is  no  soundness  in  that  principle. 

But  I  have  a  little  matter  here  that  I  want  to  call  to  your  attention 
which  was  disclosed  in  the  proceedings  two  or  three  years  ago 
The  railway  commission  of  Kentuclcy  presented  a  complaint  before 
the  Commission  which  called  for  the  investigation  of  the  acquisition 
of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  by  Mr.  Gates.  That  came 
out,  at  least,  in  the  investigation.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Gates,  a  vei\> 
active  man,  had  gotten  hold  of  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  I^ouis- 
ville  and  Nashville  Railroad  Company,  which  had  previously  been 
held  and  controlled  by  the  Belmonts,  in  the  interest  of  others  whoir 
they  represented,  and  it  disturbed  some  gentlemen  in  New  York  \ers 
much  to  think  that  Mr.  Gates  should  te  turned  loose  as  a  railroad 
man  in  the  South,  running  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  road.  The 
testimony  shows  that  Mr.  Gates  had  begun  to  buy  this  stock  of  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  at  about  110,  and  he  paid  as  high 
as  130.  It  was  said  that  he  paid  on  an  average  about  125  for  it.  1< 
was  running  along  at  about  110  before  he  commenced. 

When  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had  a  majority  of  the  stock,  Mr 
Morgan  was  able  to  get  Mr.  Schwab  to  go,  at  1  or  2  o'clock  at  night 
to  his  hotel  and  wake  him  up  to  know  upon  what  terms  he  could  gel 
an  option  upon  that,  or  buy  it,  and  they  found  Mr.  Gates  and  ^o< 
him  to  give  an  option  by  which  he  agreed  to  take  150  for  all  majority 
of  the  ste)ck.  They  took  the  option  and  handled  it,  and  Mr.  Morgan 
called  up  the  president  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  suggested  the 
situation  to  him,  and  the  outcome  was  that  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
agreed  to  take  it  at  150,  and  to  do  so  issued  $35,000,000  in  ne\v 
bonds,  $8,500,000  in  new  stock,  to  the  former  stockholders — ^to  the 
then  stockholders— and  $5,000,000  of  stock  further.  That  resulted 
in  an  increase  of  the  bonds  and  stocks  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line;  a 
net  increase,  of  about  $50,000,000,  in  order  to  enable  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  to  take  the  control  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Rail- 
road out  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gates.  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  ex- 
pressed it  in  this  way  in  his  testimony : 

I  do  not  wish  to  Impugn  any  man*8  abllitj'.  but  I  did  not  consider  that  Mr 
Qates  was  a  proper  person  to  manage  the  LouisvlUe  and  NashviUo  Railroad. 

Mr.  Gates  was  perhaps  an  active  man,  and  he  might  indulge  in 
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what  would  be  called  among  railroad  brethren  ^unreasonable  and 
rough  competition.''  I  suppose  that  is  what  it  meant.  He  was  not 
wanted  in  that  family  of  railroad  men.  And  therefore  the  net  out- 
come was  that  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  was  saddled  with  about 
$50,000,000  more  of  capitalization  in  order  to  get  Mr.  Gates  out  of 
the  way.  The  property  did  not  have  another  nail  driven  in  it,  or 
another  cross-tie,  or  any  more  rolling  stock,  or  any  stock  of  any  sort 
in  addition;  but  when  you  talk  about  the  railroad  rates  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  and  the  increase  of  2  cents  on  lumber  which  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  made  along  with  others,  the  Commission,  or  Congress,  or 
the  country  want  to  consider  that  $50,000,000  of  capitalization,  as 
well  as  that  part  of  the  capitalization  of  these  railroaas  in  the  hands 
of  the  widows  and  the  orphans  who  have  put  in  their  little  savings 
into  these  securities.  And  when  you  consider  these  $50,000,000  worth 
of  bonds,  of  capitalization,  you  should  consider  that  the  bonds  be- 
come a  fixed  charge.    Interest  on  them  must  be  paid. 

That  is  just  one  little  case.  That  is  an  illustration  of  what  is  going 
on  and  has  been  going  on. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Would  you  suggest  an  investigation  of  the  issue 
of  new  securities  of  these  railroads? 

Mr.  Olements.  There  may  be  a  remedy  of  that  sort;  but  I  am 
making  an  answer  now  to  this  cry  about  the  confiscation  of  bonds 
and  stock,  and  the  confiscation  of  property,  and  so  forth.  I  think 
considerations  of  that  sort,  as  well  as  ox  these  combinations  in 
restraint  of  trade  by  which  rates  are  advanced  upon  agreement,  are 
legitimate  and  pertinent  considerations  when  you  come  to  consider 
the  reasonableness  of  a  rate;  because  the  law  has  left  competition  to 
fix  the  standard  of  reasonableness  in  respect  of  rates. 

Senator  Cuiix)m.  If  it  will  not  disturb  you,  will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  me  when  Mr.  Gates  sold  to  Mr.  Morgan,  on  what  date; 
and  also  when  did  Mr.  Morgan  sell  ?  My  understanding  is  that  there 
was  considerable  time  between  those  transactions.  If  you  have  the 
dates  there,  I  would  like  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Clements.  I  can  take  an  extract  from  the  testimony  taken  in 
that  case  and  send  it  to  you ;  but  I  could  not  give  you  the  dates  here. 
It  is  somewhere  about  two  or  three  years  ago  that  that  was  heard. 
But  there  was  a  limit  on  the  option,  and  as  I  remember  the  testimony, 
the  whole  matter  was  fixed  up  before  the  option  ran  out. 

Senator  Cullom.  Mr.  Morgan  was  away,  I  think,  when  one  of  the 
transactions  took  place,  and  if  you  can  furnish  the  data  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  you  do  it. 

Mr.  Clements.  I  can  furnish  that.  It  was  some  couple  of  years 
ago,  I  think,  speaking  from  memory. 

Senator  Clapp.  Was  there  an  investigation  by  the  Conunissiont 

Mr.  Clements.  Of  this  matter? 

Senator  Clapp.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clapp.  How  did  that  come  out? 

Mr.  Clements.  The  railroad  commission  of  Kentucky  instituted 
a  complaint  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  respect 
to  these  matters. 

Senator  Clapp.  What  was  that  based  on?  I  am  simply  asking  for 
information. 

Mbr.  Clements.  I  do  not  remember  now  all  the  grounds  on  Nvloidci 
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that  investigation  was  based.  It  was  a  complaint  from  the  railroad 
commission  of  Kentucky  to  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission, 
and  I  should  say,  from  memory,  that  it  involved  the  allegation  of 
unreasonable  rates  brought  about  by  combinations.  There  was  a 
good  deal  said  in  the  case  about  some  combination  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  Kentuc^. 

Senator  Clapp.  Have  there  been  any  rates  changed? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  do  not  remember  about  that.  This  testimony  was 
brought  out  in  this  way :  When  the  railroads  answered  this  complaint 
made  by  the  Kentucky  commission  they  set  up  that  it  was  a  matter  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
interfere ;  at  least  a  part  of  it. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  suppose  you  referred  to  it  more  because  it  was 
a  notable  transaction,  ana  a  questionable  one,  than  with  a  view  to 
what  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  referred  to  it  simply  to  illustrate  how  it  is  that 
the  fixed  charges  can  be  increased,  and  the  public  must  meet  the  in- 
terest on  stocks  and  bonds  without  any  change  in  the  property,  and 
how  it  has  been  done  in  other  cases.  So  that  matters  have  gone  so  far 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  say  that  all  these  bonds  and  stock  represent  a 
bona  fide  investment,  entitled  to  earn  a  nrofit. 

And  I  want  to  say  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that 
both  the  railroads  when  they  answered  the  complaints  denied  the 
power  of  this  Commission  to  investigate  the  matter.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  went  to  the  whole  complaint,  but  it  certainly  did  to  a 
part  of  it,  and  possibly  to  all  of  it.  But  when  we  met  to  take  it  up, 
one  by  one  they  withdrew  that.  Mr.  Stetson,  I  think,  and  some  of 
these  others,  said  that  they  withdrew  it,  and  they  represented  some  of 
them,  and  they  would  be  glad  to  disclose  everjrthinff  about  the  mat- 
ter, and  Mr.  Baxter,  representing  the  Southern,  saia  the  same  thing, 
so  that  the  testimony  was  given  by  common  consent.  I  referred  to 
it  not  for  the  purpose  of  impugning  these  men.  They  conducted 
what  they  considered  a  lawful  transaction  as  the  law  stands.  I 
spoke  of  it  to  show  how  the  competition  goes  on  in  one  form  and  an- 
other, but  the  competition  is  more  or  less  diminishing,  and  therefore 
the  greater  the  necessity  of  some  sort  of  efficient  regulation  of  rates. 

Senator  Clapp.  What  have  you  to  tell  us  about  what  use  was  made 
of  that? 

Mr.  Clements.  The  Commission  did  not  pursue  it.  They  stated 
that  they  wanted  to  take  it  up  again  at  Louisville,  but  they  never  did 
it,  and  the  matter  was  left  in  that  form. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  provide  that 
stock  and  bonds  of  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  should 
have  to  be  approved? 

Senator  Clapp.  I  would  suggest  that  that  has  not  been  brought  up 
by  the  witness,  and  according  to  our  agreement,  I  think  we  ought  to 
confine  our  inquiry  to  what  he  brings  out  at  this  stage,  and  oring 
these  things  up  later. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  think  that  it  is  pertinent. 

Senator  Clapp.  It  is  pertinent,  but  we  had  agreed  to  take  these 
things  up  later.    Of  course,  it  is  perfectly  pertinent. 

Senator  Newlands.    Very  well. 

Mr.  Ciaments.  That  happens  to  be  a  subject  of  larger  dimensions, 
which  I  did  not  come  here  to  discuss,  but  1  am  perfectly  wUling  to 
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answer  anything  that  I  can  on  it  On  this  subject  of  consolidation, 
etc,  I  have  some  figures  here  further  illustrating  the  processes  bj 
which  it  goes  on  steadily,  and  I  have  taken  this  simply  because  it  is 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  same  consolidation  ana  combination 
which  must  affect  the  limitation  on  competition.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  has  $296,504,550  in  stock,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Company, 
$40,000,000;  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  $184,000,- 
000 ;  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  $62,000,000 ;  the  Norfolk  and  Western, 
$89,000,000;  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washingtan  Railroad, 
$23,000,000;  the  Northern  Central  Railroad  Company,  $11,000,000. 
I  am  merely  giving  you  the  round  numbers  here  without  the  odd 
dollars. 

Senator  Kean.  Is  this  the  capitalization  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
road? 

Mr.  Cleac ENTS.  It  is  the  capitalization  of  these  roads. 

There  are  a  great  manv  other  railroads  in  the  Pennsylvania  System. 
I  am  only  speaking  of  these  important  lines.  This  includes  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  and  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  the  Norfolk  and  western, 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  Philaaelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton, and  tne  Northern  Central.  I  have  limited  these  to  this  number 
because  they  are  very  conspicuous  and  important  roads  and  illustrate 
the  manner  in  which  these  holdings  are  interlocked,  so  to  speak,  with 
these  different  roads.  Of  the  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  owns  all — $40,000,000.  Oi  the 
stock  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  which  is  $184,- 
000,000,  the  Pennsylvania  owns  $51,000,000  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Company  $16,000,000,  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton Railroad  Company  owns  $1,781,000,  and  the  Northern  Central 
Railroad  Company  owns  $1,781,000.  Of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company,  which  is  $62,000,000,  the  Pennsjrlvania  Railroad 
owns  $10,000,000,  the  Pennsylvania  Companv  $4,000,000,  the  North- 
em  C^tral  Railway  Company  $1,500,000.  Of  the  stock  of  the  Nor- 
folk and  Western  Raikoaa  Company,  which  is  $89,000,000,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company  owns  $25,000,000,  the  Pennsylvania 
Company  $26,500,000,  the  Northern  Central  Company  $1,500,000; 
and  of  the  stock  of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington 
Railroad  Company,  which  is  $23,000,000,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  owns  $23,000,000,  with  some  odd  figures — practically  all. 
The  Northern  Central  owns  $352,000.  The  Pennsylvania  Company 
owns  $9,000,000.    I  have  left  off  the  odd  figures  generally. 

Now,  among  the  persons  who  are  on  boards  of  directors,  one  person, 
who  is  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company's  board  of  directors, 
is  on  24  different  boards  of  directors.  Another  person  is  on  17  boards, 
and  so  on.  Some  of  these  directors  are  on  practically  all  of  these 
boards  of  directors.  For  instance,  Mr.  Barnes  is  on  the  directorship 
of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  road,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Company,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  but 
not  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio.  Mr.  McRae  is  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  and  the  Norfolk  and  Western.  And  so  it  goes.  I  have  these 
statements,  which  illustrate  how  the  management  of  these  roads  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  same  men. 

Senator  Ejkan.  Do  you  intend  to  put  those  statements  int 
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Air.  Clements.  Yes ;  I  will  put  them  in  if  they  are  acceptable. 

Senator  Kean.  Those  are  very  well  managed  properties,  I  pre- 
sume? 

Mr.  Clemen  ra  T  presume  so.  I  am  not  questioning  that.  But  I 
think  it  is  a  legitimate  inference  that  when  the  same  or  many  of  the 
same  people  are  on  the  boards  of  directors  of  each  one  of  these  roads, 
or  all  but  one,  that  they  are  not  as  likely  to  indulge  in  competition  with 
one  another  as  they  were  when  they  were  separate  and  distinct  and 
independent.    That  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  inference. 

Senator  NEWiiANos.  Hence  you  would  not  expect  any  reduction  to 
take  place  by  competition  such  as  has  hitherto  taken  place? 

Mr.  C1-.EMENT8.  That  is  exactly  the  issue  that  I  make  in  these 
things;  that  is  what  I  call  to  your  attention.  I  see  Senator  Gor- 
man is  on  one  of  these,  as  well  as  another  gentleman,  whose  name  I 
can  not  find  here  now. 

Senator  Kean.  Is  Senator  Gorman  on  there  for  the  State  of  Mary- 
•land,  as  a  State  director? 

Mr.  Clements.  Mr.  Gorman  and  one  other  man  are  here  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Maryland.  That  was  what  I  was  proceed- 
ing to  state.  I  wanted  to  state  the  fact  in  the  record.  They  are 
there  as  representatives  of  the  State  and  not  in  any  personal  ca- 
pacity. 

Senator  Kean.  You  think  that  the  service  to  the  public  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  good! 

Mr.  Clements.  Good? 

Senator  Kjsan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clements.  They  have  imdoubtedly  good  service.  I  think  they 
complain  at  times  that  they  are  very  greatly  congested  and  need  more 
rolling  stock,  and  I  know  at  times  they  have  been  so.  But  I  am  not 
making  any  contest  here  that  they  do  not  render  good  service,  and  I 
am  not  making  any  contest  for  the  confiscation  of  these  stocks  or 
bonds  or  trying  to  impugn  any  man  here  because  he  is  on  two  or  three 
of  these  boards.  That  is  under  the  law,  and  I  suppose  that  it  is  legiti- 
mate; but  I  am  speaking  of  it  as  a  continuous  ana  a  growing  condition 
which  tends,  as  every  man  must  recognize,  I  think,  to  the  limitation 
of  competition  upon  which  the  public  is  supposed  to  rely  for  protec- 
tion against  unreasonable  and  extortionate  rates.  We  are  constuntly 
told  in  these  hearings  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  railroads  putting 
on  excessive  rates,  &r  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  because  it  is 
a^inst  their  interest  to  do  it;  in  the  second  place,  because  the  force 
01  competition  is  such  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  do  it  any- 
how. Now,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  called  my  attention  when 
I  commenced — and  I  intended  to  speak  of  it  soon — to  this  statement 
found  in  a  report  made  by  the  Commission  in  a  case  concerning 

Senator  Kean.  Strawberries? 

Mr.  Clements.  Strawberries;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  Rates  from  Florida  ? 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes.  This  was  reported  by  Conunissioner  Veazey, 
and  in  that  report  it  is  said : 

Notwithstanding  the  CommlBfllon  has  held  from  the  time  of  its  organization 
to  the  present  time  that  the  statute  requires  it  to  ascertain  and  determine  what 
the  reasonable  maximum  rate  is,  on  a  complaint  alleging  violation  by  reason 
of  excessive  freight  charges,  yet  some  carriers  continue  to  deny  the  soundness 
of  this  view  of  the  law.    But  under  the  renewed  presentation  of  this  argument. 
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ft  still  Beems  plain  to  as  that  regardless  of  where  the  general  power  to  estab- 
lish mtes  may.be  lodged,  the  ascertainment  of  a  reasonable  rate  where  extor- 
tion is  charged  necessarily  involves  the  determination  of  how  much  an  existing 
rate  is  in  excess  of  wtiat  is  reasonable. 

Senator  Kean.  That  was  in  1892. 

Senator  Newlands.  What  case  is  that? 

Senator  Kean.  That  was  the  Strawberry  Case. 

Mr.  Clements.  Decided  in  January,  1892.  That  was  a  complaint 
made  before  I  was  a  member  of  the  Commission.  I  was  only  calling 
your  attention  to  that  case  because  of  the  statements  that  have  been 
made  as  to  whether  or  not  that  power  of  the  Commission  had  been 
questioned  prior  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Morrison.  I  want  to  print 
what  Mr.  Morrison  said  in  here.  What  the  Commission  said  was 
written  and  penned  by  Mr.  Morrison,  and  I  want  you  to  understand 
that  thorougnly,  that  Mr.  Morrison  did  not  say  that  nobody  ques- 
tioned its  power.  What  he  said  was  that  no  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion ever  officially  expressed  any  other  view  or  ever  failed  to  join  in 
the  action  which  was  taken,  beginning  with  the  case  which  was  com- 
menced the  second  month  after  the  Commission  was  organized,  and 
as  to  that,  no  railroad  company  filed  in  any  answer  a  contest  about 
this  question  for  the  first  ten  years  that  the  Commission  was  running 
That  there  was  some  argument  and  talk  here  and  there  about  it  x 
have  not  denied,  of  course. 

Senator  Clapp.  The  time  has  come  for  adjournment  now.  We  can 
not  get  through  with  you  before  dinner  this  evening,  Mr.  Clements. 
so  we  will  take  a  recess,  and  if  it  suits  your  convenience  and  that  oi 
the  Commission  we  will  be  pleased  to  hear  you  further  at  11  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  Clements.  1  thank  you.  I  have  but  little  more  to  say,  and 
I  will  be  here  then. 

Resolution  of  the  commercial  committee  and  husineas  m,en  of 

Mitchell,  S.  Dak. 

Whereas  we  fully  realize  that  our  achievements,  from  a  commer- 
cial and  industrial  standpoint,  have  been  attained  very  largely  by 
reason  of  the  railways  that  have  entered  our  territory  and  State,  ana 
which  have  contributed  to  the  upbuilding  of  our  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  and  the  development  of  our  industrial  resources,  to  the  west 
of  us  are  hidden  commercial  resources,  and  there  is  much  to  be  devel- 
oped in  our  State  which  depends  upon  these  railways  increasing  their 
mileage,  thereby  inviting  immigration  and  building  up  our  commer- 
cial industries,  which  .otherwise  will  lie  dormant.  We  desire  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  of  these  great  railway  lines,  which  have 
afforded  us  such  splendid  advantages  and  which  ^ives  us  promise  of 
the  immediate  development  of  our  western  territory  by  giving  us 
new  lines  of  railroads  which  wiU  widen  their  market  area,  and  while 
increasing  their  business  thereby  give  to  our  people  additional  ad- 
vantages, and  which  in  response  to  their  demands  of  increasing  trade 
will  lower  the  rates  of  transportation. 

Whereas  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  take  from  these  railway  convr 
panies  the  power  to  establish  their  own  rates  and  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  a  political  commission,  which  we  fear  will  result  in  disaster  to 
South  Dakota  and  tend  to  injure  our  future  immediate  development 
we  believe  that  the  present  transportation  rates,  under  the  control  oi 
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the  interstate-commerce  law,  are  well  and  generally  observed;  that 
the  present  law  is  ample  to  correct  any  possible  evif,  aiid  that  what- 
ever coniplaints  arise,  if  any,  are  not  by  reason  of  any  present  exist- 
ing tarin  rates,  but  more  from  the  want  of  an  enforcement  of  our 
{)resent  laws,  and  that  all  that  remains  to  correct  such  evils  is  the  fear- 
ess  and  impartial  enforcement  of  the  laws  as  they  stand  to-day. 
While  the  transportation  lines  have  profitably  conducted  their  busi- 
ness, we  feel  that  in  the  main  our  business  with  them  has  been  satis- 
factory to  us : 

Resolved^  That  we,  the  commercial  committee  and  business  men  of 
Mitchell,  S.  Dak.,  are  opposed  to  any  interference  by  further  legisla- 
tion aiming  to  take  from  the  control  of  the  railway  lines  the  estab- 
lishing of  their  tariff  rates  and  placing  the  same  in  the  hands  of  a 
political  commission. 

The  commercial  committee: 
H.  C.  Preston,  President. 
A.  B.  Hager,  Secretary. 
J.  L.  Morrow. 
Robt.  Bums, 

D.  A.  Mezener. 
H.  R.  Kibber. 
Wm.  M.  Smith. 
T.  C.  Bums. 
Geo.  E.  Foster, 
W.  W.  Mihie. 
C.  E.  Newbury, 
O.  L.  Branson. 
L.  J.  Welch. 
C.  E.  Reeves. 
L.  O.  Gole. 
O.  B.  Wilt. 

E.  J.  Quigley. 
M.  F.  Patton. 
E.  F.  Reamer. 
R.  J.  Lawrence^ 
W.  R  BaU. 
W.  E.  Crane. 
S.  G.  Boyce. 
T.  F.  Graham. 
J.  E.  Wells. 
W.  H.  Conyes. 
J.  G.  McCartney. 
R.  N.  Kratz. 
H.  G.  Nichols. 
O.  E.  Cassem. 
A.  B.  McKeeL 
Sam.  T.  Greene. 
C.  E.  Calvin. 
H.  B.  Anderson. 
O.  D.  Steams. 
H.  L.  Bras. 
J.  M.  Kuhn. 
Geo.  A.  Silsby. 
Joseph  Harker. 


D.  C.  Braught. 
I).  J.  Noble. 
Harvey  .Noble. 
I).  B.  killer. 

C.  W.  Johnston. 
S.  J.  Moore. 
W.  H.  George. 
I.  W.  Seaman. 
C.  R.  Norris. 
W.  A.  Branch. 

C.  W.  Downey. 
J.  D.  Anderson. 
S.  H.  Scallin. 

E.  R.  Storer. 

J.  E.  Turner  &  Son. 
Jacob  Beeker. 
Delvan  Becker. 
Joe  L.  Lovinger. 

D.  C.  Bayley. 
Jas.  Lyons. 
W.  H.  Barber. 
M.  S.  Kem. 

J.  K.  Smith. 
W.  A.  Heinberger. 
L.  F.  Geiger. 
I.  Fogarty. 
C.  WT  Adams. 
Fred  Madehase. 
B.  M.  Johnston. 
P.  D.  Moran. 
W.  S.  Doolittle. 
H.  D.  Butterfield. 
J.  S.  Wingfield. 
Chris  Footett 
J.  A.  Jolly. 
B.  A.  Babb. 
L.  M.  Simons. 
J.  G.  Markham. 
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BTATEMEVT  OF  MB.  FSEBEBICK  EBWAKD  LTSTEB. 

Senator  Clafp.  Will  you  please  state  your  name  and  occupation! 
Mr.  Lystbil  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  linseed  oil,  at  Fredonia,  Wil- 
son County,  Kans. 

Senator  Ci*app.   Now,  state,  in  a  general  way,  the  extent  of  your 
business. 
Mr.  Lyster.  Two  thousand  cars  per  annum. 
Senator  Clapp.  Now,  will  you  state  what  you  desire  to  tell  us  upon 
the  issue  before  the  committee  here? 

Mr.  Lyster.  In  order  to  preface  that  matter  I  will  state  that  I  have 
been,  during  my  active  manufacturing  career,  a  competitor  of  two 
large  so-called  trusts—the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  Amer- 
ican liinseed  Oil  Company — and  I  find  that  while  there  is  much  mis- 
understanding as  regards  the  terrors  of  these  tru^  in  active  business 
operations,  so  there  seems  to  be  quite  a  little  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  terrors  of  the  railroad  question  from  the  shippers'  standpoint 
The  gentleman  who  preceded  me  here,  a  member  of  -the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  seems  to  be  under  the  impression  that  the 
shipper  impugns  the  honesty  of  his  Colnmission.  On  the  contrary, 
we  do  not  question  the  honesty  of  the  Commission ;  but  we  do  doubt 
their  ability  to  deal  promptly  and  efficiently,  from  the  shippers'  stand- 
point, with  the  various  questions  that  arise  from  day  to  day  in  the 
shipping  interests.  In  the  business  in  which  I  am  connected,  sir,  we 
have  a  great  many  things  to  contend  with.  The  business  is  known  as 
a  telegraphic  business.  The  markets  change  frequently.  The  prod- 
uct is  grown  in  many  countries,  and  the  markets  to-aay,  of  all  the 
Eroducts  we  make^  are  dominated  by  the  European  markets.  So  that 
aving  this  complication  entering  into  our  business  is  at  once  a  matter 
of  grave  consideration,  and  therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  as  an 
incfividual  manufacturer  and  from  the  standpoint  of  those  manu- 
facturers I  have  talked  with,  I  would  rather  work  under  the  existing 
conditions  of  the  railroads  than  under  any  possible  plan  that  coula 
be  devised  wherebv  the  power  to  make  a  maximum  rate  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  any  one  body  of  people.  I  believe,  sir,  that 
IS  all  that  I  have  to  say  on  the  matter. 
Senator  Kean.  You  are  from  Kansas? 
Mr.  Lyster.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Keak.  Is  there  much  sentiment  in  Kansas  for  the  regula- 
tion of  railroad  rates  by  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Lyster.  Not  from  any  of  those  who  have  any  knowledge  of 
the  subject  There  is  auite  a  little  clamor  from  people  who  never 
ship  a  carload  of  anytliing.  The  agitation,  I  fancy,  is  by  news- 
papers and  professional  politicians  who  have  some  interest  in  the 
matter.  But  I  have  never  met  a  shipper,  large  or  small,  who  had 
b^n  very  lon^  in  the  business  and  established  his  right  to  be  in 
business,  who  had  any  question  about  this  matter  at  all,  or  who  had 
any  complaint  to  make  about  the  treatment  of  the  railroads. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ABCH  McOEEOOB. 

Senator  Clapp.  Please  state  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occu- 
pation. 

Mr.  McGregor.  T  live  in  Springfield,  Mo. ;  I  am  in  the  wholesale 
hardware  business  at  that  point.  I  also  represent  quite  a  number 
of  jobbers  from  the  same  city. 

We  are  being  fairly  treated  by  the  railroads  in  our  section  of  the 
country,  and  have  no  special  complaint  to  make  about  our  freight 
rates,  and  we  are  opposed  to  any  change  that  would  place  the  rale  mak- 
ing in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners.  We  would  rather  that  it  would 
remain  where  it  is.  The  people  who  make  the  rates  in  our  section 
of  the  country  are  thorouglily  familiar  with  the  conditions  and  sur- 
roundings, and  the  country  is  getting  ahead,  and  we  are  fairly  pros- 
perous; and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  we  do  not  care  about 
taking  any  risk  in  the  matter. 

Senator  Kean.  Do  you  hear  in  Missouri  any  great  clamor  in  re- 
gard to  additional  legislation? 

Mr.  McGregor.  No;  I  can  not  say  that  I  do. 

Senator  ICean.  You  have  heard  it? 

Mr.  McGregor.  There  is  always  more  or  less  talk  about  it  and 
always  will  be.     I  do  not  know  that  I  can  hardljr  say  who 

Senator  Kean.  The  shipper — it  is  from  the  shipper? 

Mr.   McGregor.  If  the  price  of  wheat  goes  down   the   farmer 

rinerallv  kicks  and  lays  a  good  deal  of  it  to  the  railroad  companies, 
don't  Know  whether  that  nas  anything  to  do  with  it  or  not.  Now, 
the  shippers  are  fairly  well  satisfied.  We  have  no  trouble  down 
there  in  meeting  competition,  and  that  being  the  case  we  have  no 
special  complaint  to  make.  Any  time  we  have  had  any  trouble  and 
have  taken  it  up  with  the  railroad  companies  they  have  given  us  a 
fair  hearing  and  have  put  us  in  a  position  to  do  business  all  right. 

Senator  Kban.  Then  the  railroads  have  always  given  you  a  square 
dealf 

Mr.  McGregor.  Not  all  the  time ;  I  do  not  want  to  go  on  record  as 
saying  that,  but  I  will  say  that  when  we  have  had  a  good,  fair  case  and 
presented  it  to  them  we  have  gotten  justice,  and  especially  has  it 
been  so  in  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

Thereupon,  at  6.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
7.40  p.  m. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess. 
STATEMENT  OF  ME.  L.  M.  MULES,  OF  KAHSAS  CITT,  MO. 

Senator  EIean.  Please  state  your  name  and  residenr?. 

Mr.  Miller.  My  name  is  L.  M.  Miller,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Senator  Kean.  And  what  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  President  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Senator  Kean.  But  you  have  an  occupation? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  in  the  flouring,  the  milling  business. 
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Senator  Kean.  And  what  bodies  do  you  represent,  what  com- 
mercial organizations! 

Mr.  Miller.  The  Commercial  Club  of  Kan«as  City. 

Senator  Kean.  Will  you  please  go  ahead  and  make  your  statement 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Miller.  As  president  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Kansas 
City,  reprcijenting  a  membership  of  about  1,000  of  the  leading  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests  of  Kansas  City,  employing 
a  capital  of  not  less  than  $85,000,000,  I  have  to  say  that  our  dub, 
after  having  given  the  Esch-Townsend  bill  very  careful  considera- 
tion, adopted  a  resolution  that  this  biU  should  not  be  passed  in  its 
present  form. 

As  a  whole  our  conununity  is  satisfied  with  the  present  rates  and 
with  the  present  rate-making  conditions,  and  the  few  exceptions  are 
that  certain  concerns  are  believed  to  be  favored  by  the  railroads  in 
certain  ways,  either  by  rebates  or  concessions,  consequently  we  be- 
lieve in  a  uniform  svstem  of  railroad  bookkeeping,  subject  at  all  times 
to  the  inspection  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  somewhat 
similar  to  that  used  in  our  national  banking  system. 

I  am  in  the  flour  milling  business  at  Kansas  City,  the  second  larg- 
est milling  center  in  the  United  States,  and  as  we  have  a  large  sur- 
plus of  wheat,  we  consequently  have  more  milling  capacity  man  is 
required  for  the  domestic  consumption,  this  surplus  of  wheat  and 
flour  has  to  be  exported,  where  in  most  instances  it  comes  into  com- 
petition witl^  the  world's  markets. 

Supply  and  demand,  coupled  with  rates,  regulate  prices,  conse- 
quently the  value  of  wheat  and  flour  fluctuates  from  day  to  day,  and 
rates  must  be  made  to  harmonize  with  local  conditions  in  order  to 
meet  competition  from  other  countries. 

Were  we  obliged  to  await  the  changes  of  rates  to  the  seaboard  by 
a  commission  for  this  purpose,  whose  action,  in  consequence  of  the 
large  volume  of  business,  would  necessarily  be  slow,  the  interest  and 
insurance  on  the  large  stocks  of  wheat  or  flour  would  deter  any  one 
from  accumulating  same  unless  on  large  margins^  which  would 
necessarily  have  to  be  borne  by  the  producer — ^the  larmer.  There- 
fore rates  must  be  left  to  be  made  as  they  are  now  made,  but  with 
such  restrictions  that  no  one  shipper  can  in  any  way  be  favored. 

Senator  Kean.  You  spoke  of  rebates  and  discriminations.  Do 
you  believe  certain  parties  are  receiving  rebates  and  discriminations? 

Mr.  M1LI.ER.  I  base  that  statement  up  this  fact:  That  nearly  every 
railroad  running  out  of  Kansas  City  or  any  other  large  center  will 
build  an  elevator  for  grain  men,  and  those  particular  gram  men  do  the 
business  over  that  line.  They  are  paid  a  certain  price  for  handling 
this  wheat  through  the  elevator.  What  that  is  we  are  not  able  to 
learn,  because  it  is  done  under  their  private  contracts.  Now.  whether 
these  people  are  favored — ^we  believe  they  are  favored  oy  some- 
one  

Senator  Kean.  You  do  not  believe  that  they  are  favored  in  the 
rate  on  their  grain,  but  you  believe  that  they  are  favored  in  some  way 
through  elevator  charges  or  something  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  Now,  on  what  roads? 

Mr.  Miller.  Take  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  out  of 
Kansas  OLty— 
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Senator  Kean.  They  have  their  own  elevators? 

Mr.  Miller.  They  have  an  elevator  which  they  own  and  which  is 
operated  by  grain  men  who  do  not  own  the  elevator. 

Senator  Kean.  Operated  by  whom? 

Mr.  MUJ.ER.  By  men  who  ao  not  own  the  elevator.  Take  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railroad.  It  has  built  an  elevator,  and  it  is  operated 
by  men  who  do  not  own  the  elevator.  They  are  large  shippers.  Take 
the  Maple  I^af.  It  has  a  large  elevator.  That  elevator  is  operated 
by  peo^e  who  do  not  own  it.  The  elevator  is  owned  by  the  railroad 
people. 

Senator  Kean.  Then  you  think,  on  the  whole,  that  rates  are  fair 
at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  £[ean.  As  far  as  you  know,  there  are  no  rebates  or  discrim- 
inations made  other  than  those  you  have  indicated? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Senator  E^ean.  And  would  the  Elkins  law,  if  properly  enforced, 
in  your  judgment,  cover  all  these  cases? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  it  would. 

Senator  Kean.  This  is,  I  understand  it,  the  unanimous  sentiment 
of  your  organization? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  And  generally  of  the  people  of  Kansas  City? 

Mr.  MiLiJER.  Yes. 

Senator  Kean.  Have  you  heard  many  complaints  in  Kansas  City? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Senator  ICean.  Have  you  heard  any  of  any  moment?  Of  course 
there  are  always  some  complaints- everywhere. 

Mr.  Miller.  None  outside  of  these  that  I  have  made  reference  to. 

Senator  Kean.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  statement. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  H.  B.  TOPPINO  OF  KANSAS  CITT,  MO. 

Senator  Kean.  Please  stat>e  your  business. 

Mr.  Topping.  Wholesale  implements;  and  I  am  a  manufacturer. 

Senator  Kean.  And  whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  represent  the  Commercial  Club,  as  chairman  of  the 
Trade  Extension  Committee,  and  am  also  president  of  the  Kansas 
Citjr  Vehicle  and  Hardware  Club,  and  speak  for  them. 

Senator  Kean.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  business? 

Mr.  Topping.  About  $40,000,000  per  year  in  volume.  We  realize, 
centlemeuj  that  you  have  had  a  strenuous  day,  and  our  remarks  will 
be  very  brief. 

Kansas  City  is  the  largest  distributing  center  of  affricultural  imple- 
ments, vehicles,  and  wagons  in  the  world.  I  have  the  honor  of  being 
president  of  the  Kansas  City  Implement,  Vehicle,  and  Hardware 
Club,  a  business  organization  that  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  rapid 
development  and  growth  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  ffreat 
Sputhwest.  We  supply  the  machinery  to  the  farmer  with  which  he 
tills  the  soil  and  produces  the  great  crops  of  wheat,  com,  cotton,  and 
hay.  We  have  about  200  manufacturers  and  joobers  in  our  line 
doing  business  in  Kansas  City;  the  volume  aggregating  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  many  thousands  of  carloa<&  of  go<^  annually. 
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We  mre  not  in  favor  of  any  change  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Laws,  especially  in  regard  to  rate-making.  We  believe  the  present 
laws  are  suflScient  to  correct  the  evils,  if  rigidlv  enforced. 

Oklahoma  and  Indian  territories,  during  the  few  years  since  set- 
tlement has  been  permitted,  have  built  nearly  3,000  nules  of  railroad, 
and  many  miles  are  now  in  course  of  construction.  New  towns  spring 
up  almost  in  a  night  and  in  a  few  months  become  bustling  young 
cities.  New  rates  are  constantly  being  promulgated  that  often  require 
quick  adjustment  on  account  of  local  conditions.  This  is  possible 
under  our  present  laws,  but  we  fear  would,  under  the  new  law,  neces- 
sarilv  require  a  long  time  and  entail  great  hardship,  ana  delay 
development. 

Gentlemen,  a  half  century  ago  there  were  no  railroads  west  of  the 
Missouri  River.  To-day  we  have  at  least  100,000  miles,  and  the 
wealth-producing  center  of  our  great  country  has  moved  westward. 
In  Kaifsas  City  alone  we  have  18  railroad  systems,  with  32  distinct 
lines.  Annual  bank  clearings  of  1,000  million  dollars;  2,289  factories. 
The  country  tributary  produces  61  per  cent  of  all  the  com,  40  per 
cent  of  the  cattle,  45  per  cent  of  the  cotton,  and  21  per  cent  of  all  the 
wheat  raised  in  the  United  States.  All  this  growth  has  come  under 
the  present  laws  regulating  the  railroads.  We  do  not  think  it  safe  to 
disturb  the  present  conditions,  and  ask  you  to  report  unfavorably  on 
this  bilL    I  thank  you. 

Senator  Kean.  You  say  Kansas  City  is  the  largest  center  for  the 
distribution  of  agricultural  implements  in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes,  sir;  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Senator  E[ean.  I  knew  Kansas  City  was  great  for  some  things,  but 
I  did  not  know  it  was  first  in  that  respect.  What  do  you  know  about 
rebates  or  discriminations? 

Mr.  Topping.  Well,  sir,  we  have  heard  no  complaints  in  our  line  of 
business.  Under  the  Elkins  law  we  are  getting  along  nicely  over 
there.  As  president  of  the  club  I  have  heard  no  complaint  from  any 
of  our  members. 

Senator  E[ean.  And  you  ship  how  extensively  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Well,  sir,  the  tonnage  in  our  line  of  business  will 
amount  to  about  thirty  carloads  per  annum  of  farm  machinery. 

Senator  Kean.  And  diiefly  in  what  States  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  Western  Missouri,  all  of  Kansas,  all  of  Oklahoma 
ind  Indian  Territories,  and  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 

Senator  Kean.  Are  the  people  there  generally  satisfied  with  the 
rates  of  freight} 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  And  the  charges  made  by  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  £[£An.  And  you  have  heard  of  no  discriminations  or  re- 
bates! 

Mr.  Topping.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  We  have  been  able  to  adjust  all 
diflFerences  with  the  railroads  in  a  very  satisfjictory  manner. 

Senator  Kean.  Have  you  ever  had  any  differences  with  the  rail- 
roads! 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  How  were  they  settled? 
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Mr.  Topping.  Well,   through   our   traffic   managers,   by   mutual 
arrangements. 
Senator  EIean.  Did  you  gentlemen  get  what  you  wanted? 
Mr.  Topping.  Yes,  generally. 
Senator  E^ean.  Or  partially  what  you  wanted? 
Mr.  Topping.  Usually  a  happy  compromise  if  not  all  we  wanted. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  C.  TSICKETT,  OF  KAHSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Senator  £[ean.  State  your  residence. 

Mr.  Trickett.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Senator  Elean.  And  what  is  your  occupation! 
^  Mr.  Trickett.  I  am  commissioner  of  the  Kansas  City  Transporta- 
tion Bureau. 

Senator  Kean.  What  is  the  Kansas  City  Transportation  Bureau  ? 

Mr.  Trickett.  It  is  an  organization  maintained  oy  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  interests  in  Kansas  City  to  protect  the  city  in  all 
matters  concerning  transportation. 

Senator  EIean.  Will  you  make  your  statement? 

Mr.  Trickett.  The  committee  of  which  I  am  a  member  comes  from 
the  West,  that  part  of  our  country  which  produces  a  largo  portion 
of  the  wealth  ot  this  great  nation.  The  agricultural  interests  are  so 
diversified  and  the  production  of  farm  products  so  extensive  that  the 
markets  of  the  world  are  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  our  people. 

My  entire  business  life  has  been  devoted  to  freight  tralfic  work, 
and  I  have  long  since  been  convinced  that  the  subject  of  rate  making 
is  highly  technical  and  extremely  complex,  and  while  not  directly 
connected  with  the  railroad  service,  I  believe  that  the  interests  of  the 
West  would  be  best  conserved  by  having  those  of  ripe  experience  in 
traffic  remain  in  control  of  the  situation,  subject  to  regulation  by 
existing  laws. 

I  maintain  that  freight  rates  are  not  made  entirely  by  traffic  offi- 
cials, but  that  thev  make  themselves  and  are  largely  supervised  and 
promulgated  by  the  carriers.  Many  rates,  perhaps  a  majority,  are 
the  result  of  competition  and  are  an  adjustment  oased  upon  actual 
and  practical  experience,  admitting  of  elasticity  in  meeting  changing 
conditions  as  emergencies  arise. 

The  only  substantial  complaint  on  part  of  shippers  throughout  the 
country  is  that  certain  shippers  are  favored,  directly  or  indirectly, 
80  that  in  the  end  rates  are  not  actually  the  same  for  all,  and,  gentle- 
men, I  believe  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  the  strict  enforcement 
of  the  Elkins  law. 

Manufacturing  and  jobbing  centers  are  interested  in  the  relative 
adjustment  of  rates  rather  than  in  the  volume  thereof,  while  the  pro- 
ducer is  under  all  circumstances  seeking  the  lowest  rate  obtainable 
commensurate  with  good  service,  which  brings  us  down  to  the  point 
that  the  making  of  rates  throughout  the  United  States  should  not  be 
delected  to  any  body  of  men. 

It  is  the  opinion  oi  many  prominent  traffic  officials  and  students  of 
transportation  that  freight  rates  throughout  the  United  States  will 
never  be  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  entire  shipping  public 
Constantly  changing  conditions  and  the  struggle  for  commercial 
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ropremiiey  precipitates  fremient  complaints  of  alleged  unjust  dis- 
cnmination  between  indiviauals  and  localities.  The  situation  has 
doubtless  prompted  many  commercial  organizations  to  indorse  dif- 
ferent measures  calculated  to  obtain  aid  or  relief  at  the  hands  of 
Congre^,  and  may  explain,  in  oart  at  least,  the  numerous  signers  to 
Uie  petition  which  was  presented  at  the  last  session. 

The  organization  I  represent  on  this  occasion,  the  Commercial  Club 
of  Kansas  City,  does  not  act  mechanically ;  they  think  for  themselves, 
and  having  thoroughly  considered  a  proposition  from  their  point  of 
view,  they  hew  to  me  line,  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 

Therefore,  after  careful  investigation  by  a  committee  composed  of 
fifteen  representative  business  men  engaged  in  various  branches  of 
trade,  an  indorsement  of  the  proposed  measure  was  deemed  inadvis- 
able, and  I  am  here  to  voice  their  action.  While  I  believe  it  to  be 
generally  conceded  that  no  factor  is  so  potent  in  the  development  of 
commerce  as  prompt  and  economical  means  of  transportation,  there 
seems  to  have  been  during  several  years  past  a  demand  for  railway 
legislation,  both  State  and  national.  This  has  been  incited  largelv  by 
dmost  constant  a^tation,  but  I  believe  that  the  people  are  now  taking 
a  deeper  interest  m  the  subject  and  are  beginning  to  realize  that  con- 
servative regulation  of  the  great  arteries  of  commerce  is  far  prefer- 
able to  radi^  legislation. 

Reasonable  competition  between  carriers  with  rigid  adherence  to 
lawfully  published  tariff  rates  is  all  that  any  shipper  or  community 
requires  in  the  daily  conduct  of  business,  and  under  buch  conditions 
the  various  controversies  which  must  of  necessity  arise  between 
shipper  and  carrier  could  and  should  be  adjusted  without  invoking 
the  aid  of  State  or  Federal  authorities.  It  is  my  judgment  that  if 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce  is  amended  as  proposed,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  will  find  itself  inundated  with  complaints 
of  alleged  discrimination.  I  believe  it  would  be  thoroughly  imprac- 
ticable to  promulgate  a  system  of  maximum  rates  for  the  United 
States  witnout  seriously  localizing  business  of  large  trade  cen- 
ters. To  rule  upon  specific  rates  would  invade  more  territory  than 
that  embraced  m  the  original  complaint.  It  may  be  argued  that 
this  is  not  contemplated  by  the  Escli-Townsend  bill  or  that  no  such 
extensive  reform  will  be  attempted  Conceding  this  to  be  true,  it 
is  apparent  that  a  mandatory  order  affecting  rates  between  two  or 
more  points  may  involve  a  vast  area  doing  perhaps  infinitely  more 
harm  than  good.  To  illustrate :  A  reduction  in  rates  from  St  Louis 
to  Oklahoma  City  could  not  be-  confined  to  the  two  points  named,  as 
under  established  differentials  corresponding  reductions  would  of 
necessity  follow  from  Mississippi  River  points,  Chicago,  Memphis, 
Missouri  River  points,  and  other  trade  centers,  and  would  affect  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territories,  owing  to 
competitive  conditions  which  exist  in  that  locality.  Any  dhange 
in  rates  on  grain,  say,  from  a  point  in  Kansas  to  Chicago,  would 
necessitate  corresponding  changes  to  all  markets  on  both  domestic 
and  export  business.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  rates  from  the 
grain-producing  territory  west  of  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  are  predicated  on  the  Mississippi  River  combination,  and 
rates  to  Ghilf  ports  are  made  upon  agreea  differentials  under  South 
Atlantic  ports.    Additional  illustrations  of  a  similar  character  could 
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be  cited.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  without  fear  of  successful  contra- 
diction, that  except  in  purely  local  territory,  the  results  would  be  as 
stated. 

A  practical  illustration  of  what  served  as  a  mandatory  order  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  the 
wholesale  grocers  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  v.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railway  and  others,  decision  in  which  was  rendered  Janu- 
ary 17,  1905.  The  complaint  alleged  discrimination  against  the  city 
of  Wichita,  but  was  in  reality  directed  against  jobbers  located  on  the 
Missouri  River,  yet  the  latter  were  not  made  defendant^;  and  received 
no  oflScial  notice  whatsoever.  Their  first  intimation  of  the  complaint 
was  received  on  December  27,  and  the  hearing  took  place  in  Chicago 
two  days  later.  The  limited  time  in  which  the  Missouri  River  people 
had  to  prepare  themselves  rendered  their  representation  inadequate 
and  their  evidence  incomplete,  yet  these  same  business  men  were  in 
the  territory  years  previous  to  their  interior  competitors,  and  their 
trade  was  jeopardized  by  the  attack.  The  decision  required  a  reduc- 
tion of  7  cents  per  hundred  pounds  in  the  differential  to  Wichita 
under  the  -Missouri  River,  which,  if  enforced,  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  exclude  all  outside  competition,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  Missouri  River  jobbers  they  would 
have  sustained  a  heavjr  loss  of  business.  The  injury  was,  however, 
averted  by  a  reduction  in  local  rates  from  Kansas  City,  Leavenworth, 
Atchison,  and  St.  Joseph  necessary  to  meet  the  reduction  ordered  by 
the  Commission,  and  practically  all  Stations  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 
were  involved  in  the  revision,  although  the  original  complaint  covered 
but  one  point. 

Except  for  certain  evils  which  have  been  repeatedly  referred  to  in 
this  investigation,  T  believe  the  present  law  adequate  m  its  provisions 
to  protect  all  individuals  and  localities  against  unjust  discrimination. 

It  is  certainly  preferable  for  those  having  grievances  to  seek  ami- 
cable adjustment  with  the  one  or  more  lines  oirailway  interested,  ap- 
pealing to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  only  as  a  last  resort. 
When  a  formal  complaint  is  filed,  all  interests  involved  should  be 
given  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  the  decision  rendered  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

In  comparatively  few  cases  investigated  and  decided  by  the  Com- 
mission is  the  decision  and  order  of  that  honorable  body  disobeyed. 
This  sustains  the  belief  that  it  is  not  necessarj'  to  invest  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  with  additional  rate-making  power. 

The  maintenance  of  railroad  associations  not  at  variance  with  the 
act  to  reflate  commerce  should  not,  in  my  judgment,  be  construed 
as  a  detriment  to  the  shipping  public.  Representatives  of  lines  from 
different  territories  should  be  permitted  to  meet  and  confer  upon 
subjects  of  common  interest  the  same  as  men  in  other  branches  of 
busmess.  Personally,  I  know  that  shippers,  or  their  representatives, 
are  permitted  and,  in  fact,  often  requested  to  appear  before  these 
meetmgs  and  argue  orally  petitions  which  have  been  previously  filed. 
Tlie  difficulty  of  obtaining  uniform  action  by  communicating  with 
individual  traffic  officials  is  apparent,  and  inasmuch  as  the  concur- 
rence of  all  lines  is  necessary  to  avoid  disturbance  in  rates  it  would 
seem  that  the  maintenance  of  associations,  as  previously  referred  to, 
d^ould  be  legalized. 
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Li  appearmjo;  before  this  committee  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
legislation,  I  oo  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  Kansas  City 
shippers  have  no  grievances  against  railroads.  Our  shippers,  through 
the  organization  which  I  represent,  are  constantly  working  towards 
securing  adjustment  of  inequalities  which  arise  from  time  to  time  and 
avoid  appealing  to  our  State  commission  or  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Comniission  just  as  much  as  possible.  In  other  words,  we  feel  that  it 
is  the  dispK)sition  of  railroads  to  treat  fairly  with  the  shipping  public, 
and  that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  ordinary  controversies  can  be 
settled  between  the  two  interests  without  invoking  State  or  F^eral 
aid. 

In  Kansas  City  and  territory  tributary  thereto  additional  trans- 
portation and  terminal  facilities  are  badly  needed,  and  our  people  do 
not  wish  to  see  the  railroads  so  hamperecl  by  legislation  as  to  retard 
this  important  work. 

Senator  Clapp.  In  your  statement  you  have  said  that  you  believe 
the  present  law  adequate  except  in  regard  to  certain  thmss.  You 
seem  to  indicate  that  evils  have  been  referred  to  here  which  you  do 
not  believe  the  present  law  adequate  to  meet. 

Mr.  Trickett.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Clapp.  What  are  those  evils? 

Mr.  Trickett.  The  private  car  lines,  the  switching  arrangements, 
and  terminal  lines,  which  I  understand  can  not  be  reached  under  the 
present  law. 

Senator  Clapp.  Your  understanding  is  that  the  present  law  would 
not  reach  them} 

Mr.  Trickett.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Senator  Clapp.  And  they  are  the  matters  which  are  referred  to 
here  as  not  adequately  met  oy  the  existing  law? 

Mr.  Trickett.  That  is  correct 

Senator  Clapp.  You  are  the  commissioner  of  the  Kansas  City 
Transportation  Bureau.  You  must  come  in  contact  with  the  traffic 
managers  and  others  in  getting  rates,  and  I  will  ask  you  whether 
they  have  ever  offered  you  any  rebates? 

Mr.  TmcKETT.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  Elkins  law  I  do  not 
know  of  any  rebates  that  have  been  paid,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  terminal  charges  and  private  car  line  charges. 

Senator  C^^app.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  rebates  paid  in  the  way 
of  terminal  charges? 

Mr.  Trickett.  Certain  industrial  corporations  have  seen  fit  to 
build  what  are  termed  terminal  lines  or  switching  Unes,  and  in  the 
ordinary  conduct  of  business  the  owners  of  these  properties  are 
accredited  with  a  division  of  through  rates  from  the  initial  points  to 
point  of  destination.  It  has  been  frequently  charged  that  the  pro- 
portion accruing  to  the  terminal  lines  is  far  beyond  what  that  line 
should  justly  earn,  and  assume  the  nature  of  a  rebate. 

Senator  Kean.  And  what  about*  switching  chargjes? 

Mr.  Trickett.  The  propositions  are  somewhat  similar  in  reference 
to  switching  char^. 

Senator  Kean.  I'hat  is,  that  factories,  manufacturers,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  in  Kansas  City  tiiat  have  private  tracks 

Mr.  Trickett,  I  am  not  speaking  of  Kansas  City ;  I  am  speaking 
of  large  industrial  corporations  in  the  East    I  do  not  know  of  any 
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industry  in  Kansas  City  enjoying  a  rebate  to-day,  or  any  that  have 
enjoyed  a  rebate  since  tne  passage  of  the  Elkins  bill,  in  any  manner 
whatsoever. 

Senator  Kean.  Do  packing  houses  in  Kansas  City  have  private 
tracks? 

Mr.  Trickett.  To  a  very  limited  extent 

Senator  Kean.  They  have  switches? 

Mr.  Trickett.  They  have  switches,  but  they  do  not  own  terminal 
lines,  such  as  the  large  corporations  in  the  East  own. 

Senator  Kean.  That  is  the  only  way  that  you  think  rebates  are 
given  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Trickett.  It  is;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  Or  discriminations  made? 

Mr.  Trickett.  I  know  of  no  discrimination  practiced  aside  from 
what  I  have  stated. 

Senator  Kean.  Do  you  know  anjrthing  as  to  the  extent  of  those 
allowances  for  terminal  roads  and  switchmg  charges? 

Mr.  Trickett.  I  have  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  allowances 
to  those  lines;  but  I  understand  the  whole  arrangement  to  be  a  matter 
of  record  on  the  part  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Senator  Kean.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  heard  your  statement 

Is  there  anyone  else  that  wants  to  be  heard  for  a  moment? 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  F.  A.  FOXOV. 

Senator  Kean.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Foxon? 

Mr.  FoxoN.  Kansas  City. 

Senator  Kean.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  FoxoN.  Wholesale  drug  business. 

Senator  ICean.  And  what  is  the  extent  of  your  business? 

Mr.  Foxon.  We  do  a  business  of  a  million  and  a  half. 

Senator  Kean.  Now,  you  may  make  your  statement. 

Mr.  Foxon.  Well,  Mr.Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  no  prepared 
address  and  no  statistics  to  offer.  I  reafly  indorse  what  my  colleagues 
have  said  in  the  matter.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Commercial  Ulub 
and  a  member  of  the  delegation  present  here,  and  I  can  only  say  in  a 
general  way  that  I  myself  as  a  shipper  would  rather  deal  directly 
with  the  railroads.  \Vhile  we  have  out  there  our  troubles  with  the 
railroads,  as  they  do,  I  suppose,  in  every  other  part  of  the  country, 
we  get  along  fairly  well,  and  we  recognize  that  the  railroads  have 
been  the  great  force  that  has  built  up  that  country.  So  we  naturally 
have  rather  a  kind  feeling  towards  them. 

When  I  went  to  Kansas  to  live  there  was  not  a  mile  of  railroad  in 
the  Territory ;  in  fact,  there  was  not  a  railroad  within  160  miles  of 
the  Territory  of  Kansas.  And  you  know  what  the  mileage  is  now  in 
that  State.  At  that  time  there  were  less  than  50,000  people  in  the 
Territory  of  Kansas;  and  you  know  what  the  population  there  is 
now.  And  the  railroads  have  been  the  factors  that  have  built  up  that 
great  country. 

I  suppose  if  the  railroad  management  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commission  fifty  years  ago  that  we  would  have  a  very  much 
smaller  population  in  the  country  west  of  the  Missouri  River  than  we 
have  now.  As  a  resident  of  that  section  and  as  a  shipper  I  believe 
that  matters  would  be  better  left  as  they  are  at  the  present  time.  I 
think  that  if  the  Elkins  law  and  the  laws  that  we  now  have  on  the 
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statute  books  were  enforced  that  all  adequate  protection  would  be 
given.  I  feel  that  this  proposed  bill  is  a  sure  ana  certain  step  toward 
GoYemment  ownership,  which  I  am  opposed  to,  and  I  would  like  to 
see  the  present  laws  enforced  and  see  what  the  results  would  be.  I 
believe  they  would  be  satisfactory. 

That,  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  all  I  care  to  say  to-niffht.  I 
would  not  further  intrude  qn  your  time,  because  I  Imow  it  is  valuable. 

Senator  Kean.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  and  glad  to  know 
that  Kansas  City  is  so  happy,  contented,  and  prosperous. 

STATSMEHT  OF  ME.  F.  J.  HEASNE,  GHAIEMAH  AKD  PEESIDEVT 
OF  THE  COLOEADO  FUEL  AHD  lEOH  COMPAEY  OF  GOLOEABO. 

The  Chairman  (Senator  Elkins  in  the  chair).  What  is  the  extent 
of  the  business  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  as  shippers — 
how  many  cars  a  year  in  and  out? 

Mr.  Hearne.  We  are  engaged  actively  in  the  business  over  three  or 
four  States  and  Territories.  Our  market  is  from  the  Missouri  River 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  from  British  Columbia  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  We  are  producers  of  about  6,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually, 
and  about  a  million  and  a  half  tons  of  coke.  These  products  are 
derived  from  39  coal  mines  and  about  3,500  coke  ovens,  besides  a  con- 
siderable product  we  market  for  other  producers.  We  are  also  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  the  various  products  of  steel  and  iron 
to  the  extent  of  about  2,000  tons  daily. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition? 

Mr.  Hearne.  In  addition.  Our  inbound  and  outboimd  freights 
amount  to  about  $1,000,000  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  lines  of  road  do  you  ship  over  in  and 
out — ^your  main  works  are  at  JPueblo,  are  thejr  not? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Yes.  Our  mines  are  at  various  places  in  southeast 
Colorado ;  some  are  in  New  Mexico,  some  in  Utah,  and  some  in 
Wyoming.  We  ship  over  all  the  lines,  practically,  in  the  West,  ex- 
cepting me  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern ;  those  lines  we 
do  not  reach. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  familiar  with  the  steel 
and  iron  business  and  the  railroad  business  generally  ?  As  I  under- 
stand it,  you  have  had  lar^e  experience  as  a  railroad  man  as  well 
as  experience  in  the  steel  ana  iron  business. 

Mr.  Hearne.  My  experience  began  in  1867  as  a  civil  engineer,  and 
at  that  time  I  was  chief  engineer  of  a  western  railroad  for  five  years, 
until  1872.  From  that  time  until  the  present  I  have  been  engaged 
actively  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel — for  about  thirty-three 
years. 

The  Chairman.  And  were  you  interested  in  railroads — ^in  the  own- 
ing and  building  of  railroads  as  well? 

Mr.  Hearne.  During  the  first  five  years,  yes ;  from  1867  to  1872. 
We  have  in  our  outfit  in  Colorado  178  miles  of  railroad  tracks,  which 
are  under  m^  direction.  ^ 

Senator  I^ban.  That  is  outside  of  any  railroad  system  that  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company? 

Mr.  Hearne.  It  is  practically  controlled  by  the  same  interests  as 
the  Colorado  Fuel  ana  Iron  Company. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Inm  Ccmpaiiy  t 
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Mr.  Hearne.  $46^00,000.  There  is  $44,200,000  of  GOmmon  stock 
and  $2,000,000  of  preferred  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  so  far  as  your  experience  goes  as  a  shipper 
and  manager  of  these  great  works,  have  you  any  reason  to  complain 
of  rates  being  too  high — excessive  rates — or  have  the  rates  been  satis- 
factory to  you  as  a  sniper? 

Mr.  Hearne.  My  experience  has  always  been,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
by  coming  in  contact  with  the  traffic  managers  of  the  carriers  I  have 
always  been  able  to  get  what  I  was  justly  entitled  to.  I  am  not  aware 
that  I  have  ever  bc^n  discriminated  against.  Sometimes  matters  have 
not  come  my  way  quite  as  promptly  as  I  thought  they  ought  to,  but 
die  managers  have  always  risen  to  the  occasion  and  have  been  solic- 
itous of  the  district  through  which  they  have  operated,  and  I  think 
they  have  always  done  all  reasonably  in  their  power  to  promote  the 
busmess  interests  of  the  communities  with  whidi  they  dealt.  Where 
there  is  a  mutuality  of  interests  they  usually  succeed  in  coming  to  an 
arrangement  satisfactory  to  both  the  parties  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Generally,  you  are  satisfied? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  am  satisfied  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  rebates  or  discrim- 
inations? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  do  not,  nothing,  in  my  personal  experience. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  thimc  that'in  the  last  two  or  three  years 
rebates  and  discriminations  have  ceased  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  think  they  have  entirely  ceased.  So  far  as  they 
have  come  to  my  knowledge  they  have  ceased  since  the  passage  of  the 
Elkins  law.  I  think  that  law  has  had  a  very  salutary  effect,  and  I 
think  that  if  it  is  enforced  it  will  give  the  shippers  all  the  relief  they 
care  for. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  the  question  pending  before  this  com- 
mittee and  under  investigation.  The  proposition  is  to  confer,  per- 
haps in  a  larger  sense  than  under  the  present  law,  power  to  make 
rates  upon  the  Commission.  What  effect  would  that  have,  in  your 
opinion,  and  do  you  favor  that  policy  or  principle  or  not? 

Mr.  Hearne.  1  am  opposed  to  extending  the  rate-making  power  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

ThQ  Chairman.  Can  you  briefly  state  your  reasons  for  your  views? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Well,  briefly,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Commission  is 
capable,  or  that  a  commission  can  be  appointed  capable  of  handling 
the  vast  interstate-commerce  affairs  of^the  country.  Those  matters 
are  now  handled  by  a  vast  army  of  trained  traffic  managers  who  are 
experts  in  their  lines,  and  I  should  look  for  a  very  serious  disturbance 
of  business  relations  and  the  satisfaction  and  comfort  of  doins  busi- 
ness if  those  changes  were  made.  I  believe  tiie  effect  on  the  rauroads 
would  be  disastrous.  It  would  be  disastrous  to  the  holders  of  securi- 
ties. It  would  produce  extreme  conservatism  in  new  railroad  con- 
struction, as  well  as  in  the  purchases  for  operatinff  purposes  of  exist- 
ing lines.  That  in  turn,  1  think,  would  be  felt  by  every  industrial 
establishment  in  the  country.  The  railroads  are  very  largely  pur- 
chasers of  material,  and  I  think  the  fact  of  their  retiring  from  the 
ftiarket  as  active  purchasers  would  have  a  very  decided  enect  on  the 
active  prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  complaints  of  abuses  in  the  way  of 
switching  charges   and  terminal   charges.    To  be   more  ezplicity 
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switches  of  a  mile  or  2  miles,  or  a  short  line  of  a  mile  or  2  miles  con- 
nected with  industrial  establishments  of  the  country  it  is  said  get  an 
arbitrary  over  the  ordinary  shipper,  which  is,  in  effect,  a  discrmiina- 
tion.     Do  you  know  of  any  such  thing  as  that? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Our  own  personal  relations  to  the  railroads  are  that 
we  have  in  the  vicinity  of  rueblo  about  90  miles  of  trackage. 

The  Chairman.  In  and  around  your  works? 

Mr.  Hearke.  Yes;  and  various  belt  lines,  involving  the  expendi- 
ture of  $2,500,000.  When  I  say  to  you  that  we  have  not  been  able 
to  pay  fixed  charges  on  those  lines  I  think  it  answers  the  question 
ana  shows  that  we  have  not  been  getting  anv  more  than  we  are  entitled 
to.  No  part  of  that  revenue,  however,  finds  its  way  into  the  treasury 
of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company ;  it  all  goes  into  the  treasury 
of  the  transportation  company ;  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  manufacturing 
company  at  all,  although  I  happen  to  be  president  of  those  two  sys- 
tems. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  business  do  you  import  from  Europe  at 
all? 

Mr.  Hearne.  No;  only  to  a  small  extent.  We  are  importers  of 
ferroman^nese  to  some  extent,  which  comes  in  at  the  port  of  Gal- 
veston.   Outside  of  that  we  have  very  little  import  busmess. 

Senator  Kean.  You  say  you  have  not  been  discriminated  against? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Senator  Ejean.  Have  you  been  discriminated  in  favor  of? 

Mr.  Hearne.  No;  we" have  not  asked  it.  The  fact  is,  sir,  that  we 
are  the  only  interest  of  that  character  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
So  there  is  no  one  practically  to  discriminate  against  us,  and  there 
is  no  one  for  us  to  discrimmate  against.  There  is  no  other  iron 
industry  west  of  the  Missouri  River  until  you  reach  the  Pacific  coast. 

Senator  Kean.  There  are  coal  interests,  though  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  The  same  rates  are  extended  to  all  of  our  competitors 
that  are  extended  to  us,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Kean.  Would  you  object  to  making  a  short  statement  of 
the  so-called  discriminations  in  the  matter  of  tne  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company  and  the  Santa  F'e  Railroad  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  This  matter  has  been 
brought  about  largelv  by  sensational  newspapers.  The  railroads 
there,  of  course,  have  been  extremely  anxious  to  build  up  that  section 
of  the  country  and  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  aid  impecunious 
operators,  and  they  had  a  policy  some  years  ago  of  collecting  pay 
for  their  coal  products — their  fuel.  For  instance,  a  mining  concern 
will  deliver  10  or  12  or  20  carloads  of  coal  to  a  railroad  company 
juid  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work,  as  soon  as  his  bills  of  ladinff  are 
si^ed,  the  agent  of  the  railroad  hands  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
mines  a  sight  draft  upon  the  treasurer  of  his  companv,  which  is 
buikable  at  once.  That  avoids  the  delay  of  sending  tne  fuel  through 
to  the  consignee,  with  possible  claims  for  short  weight  and  iK)or 
quality,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  then  probably  having  to  wait  a 
month  or  two  for  him  to  get  around  to  his  pay  day.  Those  settle- 
ments used  to  be  made  daily ;  now  they  are  made  weekly,  and  it  is 
practically  shipping  the  product  with  a  sight  draft  attached  to  the 
Dili  of  lading;  in  fact,  it  is  a  little  quicker  than  that.  Take  Deming 
as  the  oommon  basing  point.  The  rate  is  $4.05  a  ton ;  of  which  $1.15 
is  the  value  of  the  cosil  and  the  $2.90  is  the  cost  of  the  transports- 
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tion.  It  is  understood  by  the  railroad  company,  and  it  is  understood 
by  the  shipper ;  it  is  understood  by  the  buyer. 

Senator  Kean.  That  is  the  station  to  which  the  coal  of  Phelps, 
Dodge  &  Co.  is  shipped  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Yes;  that  is  delivered  to  them.  Then  there  is  an 
additional  charge  made.  This  coal  is  delivered  to  Phelps,  Dodge 
&  Co.  at  Deming  with  the  $4.05  as  advanced  diarges,  of  which 
$1.05  is  for  the  coal.  Then  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.'s  road,  the  El  Paso 
and  Southwestern,  have  their  rate,  and  when  it  is  delivered  to  the 
consime^  the  entire  amount  of  the  freight,  plus  the  price  of  the  coal, 
is  collected. 

Senator  Kean.  Is  there  anyone  else  competing  for  the  coal  businc^ 
at  Deming? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Yes ;  there  are  other  shippers  from  southern  Colorado. 

Senator  Keak.  And  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  Hearne.  And  they  have  had  the  same  rate,  and  we  are  selling 
the  product  of  two  other  mines  from  New  Mexico,  and  they  are 
accorded  the  same  privilege. 

Senator  Kean.  The  claim  was  that  the  other  people  were  charged 
$4.05 — ^was  that  the  rate? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  don't  know ;  I  suppose  that  you  refer  probably  to 
the  Gallup  district  in  western  New  Mexico. 

Senator  Kean.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  don't  know  anything  about  their  troubles,  except 
this:  That  their  district  is  about  200  miles  west  of  Albuquerque. 
Our  district  is  about  200  miles  northeast  of  Albuquerque,  or  more 
nearly  east  of  Albuquerque,  so  that  the  district  is  entirely  separate 
and  distinct.  The  coal  produced  by  them  is  a  lignite,  carrying  not 
more  than  one-half  of  the  thermal  units  that  our  high-grade  bitu- 
minous coal  in  Colorado  carries.  If  the  railroads  have  not  extended 
to  them  the  same  rate  that  they  have  extended  to  us  in  our  district, 
I  presume  it  is  because  the  people  at  Deming  and  El  Paso  and  in  the 
copper  di<5tricts  of  southwestern  New  Mexico  and  southeastern  Colo- 
rado do  not  want  that  fuel  at  any  price.  A  man  can  not  afford  to 
pay  $4.05,  or  even  $2.90,  on  material  that  only  carries  one-half  the 
nimiber  of  thermal  units. 

Senator  Clapp.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  existing  law,  the  inter- 
state-commerce law  ana  its  amendments? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  am  in  a  general  way ;  yes. 

Senator  Clapp.  You  understand  that  under  that  law  now  if  the 
rate  is  complained  of,  the  Commission,  if  they  find  upon  investigation 
that  it  should  be  done,  can  order  its  discontinuance! 

Mr.  Hearne.  That  is  my  understanding,  if  they  find  any  unreason- 
able rate  or  any  unreasonable  discrimination.  My  understanding, 
Senator,  is  that  the  word  "  reasonable  "  plays  a  very  important  part 
in  the  existing  law.  There  may  be  a  variance  in  rates,  and  there  may 
be  a  slight  discrimination,  but  if  they  are  reasonable  they  stand ;  the 
whole  tning  turns  upon  the  question  of  whether  they  are  reasonable 
or  unreasonable.    I  think  the  Supreme  Court  has  so  decided. 

Senator  Ci-app.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  power  of  the  Commission. 
You  understand  that  under  existing  law  they  have  the  authority  to 
order  any  given  rate  discontinued? 

Mr.  TfeARNE.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  understanding. 

Senator  Clapp.  And  if  the  court  sustains  that  order  that  rate  must 
be  discontinued! 
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Mr.  Hearne.  Yes;  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  traffic  manager  to 
state  the  new  rate  and  not  in  the  power  of  the  Commission  to  do  it. 

Senator  Clapp.  Yes;  we  will  get  to  that  in  a  moment  Now,  the 
evidence  that  has  beer,  furnished  here  goes  to  show  that  as  a  general 
rule  where  the  carrier  obeys  the  order  of  the  Commission  in  discon- 
tinuing the  rate,  or  if  the  matter  is  carried  into  court  and  the  order 
is  sustained  by*  the  court  requiring  its  discontinuance,  the  carrier, 
as  a  general  rule,  adopts  for  the  new  rate  the  rate  suggested  by  the 
Commission.    Is  that  your  experience  ? 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  think  that  is  natural.  Of  course  they  mus£  have 
some  guidance  for  forming  their  judgment  in  the  matter^  and  it  is 
natural  that  they  are  guided  by  the  judgment  of  the  Commission. 

Senator  Clapp.  And  if  they  did  not  establish  a  new  rate  in  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestion,  or  approximately  so,  the  Commission  would 
again  change  the  new  rate  ? 

Mr.  Hearnb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clapp.  So  that  the  practical  experience,  as  shown  by  the 
records,  is  that  with  few  exceptions  they  do  adopt  the  rate  suggested 
by  the  Commission.  Now,  are  you  aware  that  under  the  law  as  it  now 
exists,  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  if  the  complaint  is  based 
upon  the  claim  that  one  point  is  discriminated  against — I  am  not 
speaking  now  of  the  complaint  upon  the  claim  that  a  rate  is  per  se 
unreasonable,  but  that  it  amounts  to  a  discrimination  against  any 
point — the  court  will  entertain  a  bill  to  abate  that  discrimination? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Well,  if  there  is  a  discrimination,  of  course  they  will, 
but  I  can  imagine 

Senator  Clapp.  I  think  we  will  get  along  better  if  we  deal  now 
with  the  question  of  authority.  The  circumstances  under  which  these 
things  work  out  of  course  have  their  bearing  upon  the  determination 
of  the  Commission  and  also  upon  the  determination  of  the  court;  but 
I  am  speaking  now  of  the  question  of  authority.  Then,  as  you  under- 
stand uie  law,  the  Commission  now  has  authority  to  abate  a  rate  com- 
plained of  as  unreasonable,  and  in  addition  to  that  the  courts  will 
entertain  a  bill,  if  that  complaint  is  based  upon  the  claim  that  it 
amounts  to  a  discrimination  between  two  points.  Now,  then,  so  far  as 
the  mere  authority  which  could  be  conferred  upon  the  Commission — 
I  am  not  speaking  now  of  administrative  features,  as  to  when  an 
order  should  take  effect,  or  who  could  initiate  rates,  or  the  chan^  of 
the  lonjg  and  short  haul  clause,  but  merely  speaking  of  the  additional 
authority  which  would  be  given  to  the  Commission — it  would  be  to 
make  an  order  as  to  the  new  rate  with  the  same  legal  force  that  they 
can  now  order  the  discontinuance  of  an  existing  rate.  Do  I  make  thi^ 
plain! 

Mr.  Hearne.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Clapp.  Now,  if  that  was  done  there  would  be  nothing  in 
that  to  prevent  ^ou  from  still  going  to  the  carrier  in  the  first  instance 
if  you  dedred  m  case  of  any  question  between  you  and  the  carrier, 
would  there? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  see  the  tuial  decision  of  a 
rale-making  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission. 

Senator  Clapp.  Well,  we  will  get  to  that  presently.  Conferrinff 
this  additionid  power  to  name  the  substituted  rate  with  the  same  legal 
effect  that  they  can  order  a  rate  discontinued  would  not  in  itself 
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prevent  you  from  still,  if  you  had  any  question  with  the  carrier, 
going  to  the  carrier  in  the  first  instance,  would  it? 

Mr.  Hearne.  No;  probably  not 

Senator  Clapp.  So  that  suggestion  of  itself  does  not  involve  tak- 
ing away  all  rights  of  the  opportunity  of  the  shipper  to  go  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  carrier,  mw,  you  say  you  would  not  like  to  see 
the  rate-making  power  placed  ultimately  in  the  Commission.  We 
already  have  the  law  which  places  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission 
ultimately,  subject  all  the  time,  of  course,  to  review  by  the  courts, 
the  power  to  prohibit  a  given  rate.  We  also  have  the  law  now,  since 
the  EUdns  bill  was  passed,  under  which  the  courts,  as  interpreted  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  can  entertain  a  bill  to  enjoin  a  particular  rate 
when  tnat  complaint  is  limited  to  the  claim  that  that  is  a  discrimi- 
nation. The  additional  power  which  the  Commission  might  be 
clothed  with,  so  far  as  the  power  to  fix  a  rate  independent  of  the 
administrative  features  of  the  law,  would  be  to  fix  this  new  rate  with 
the  same  legal  effect,  whatever  that  might  be,  subject  to  the  review  as 
it  must  be,  as  they  condemn  the  existing  rate.  Now,  I  would  like 
you  to  explain  how  the  mere  addition  of  that  power  would  work  any 
serious  harm;  that  is,  supposing  that  that  power  was  lodged  there  to 
be  invoked  only  when  the  shipper  and  carrier  could  not  agree — ^how 
the  lodring  of  that  additional  power  would  work  any  great  hardship. 

Mr.  Uearne.  I  think  the  case  in  sight  makes  the  acceptance  of  the 
rate  suggested  by  the  Commission  mandatoiy. 

Senator  Clapp.  Yes;  that  states  it  plainly.  No  more  mandatory 
than  the  present  condemnation  of  the  rate. 

Mr.  Hearne.  There  might  be  conditions  under  which  it  would  be 
unprofitable,  so  that  there  should  be  some  option  to  be  exercised  by 
them.    I  think  it  ought  to  stop  short  of  being  mandatory. 

Senator  Clapp.  Of  course  this  involves  the  law  on  this  question, 
and  unless  you  understand  it  thoroughly  I  would  rather  not  pursue 
it  with  you.  Involving  the  law  as  it  does,  I  would  rather  not  pursue 
it  unless  you  feel  that  you  clearly  understand  the  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion that  I  am  inquiring  about. 

Mr.  Hearne.  W  ell,  probablv  I  do  not. 

Senator  Clapp.  Well,  I  will  not  pursue  it  any  further,  then. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  export  largely  from  your  works  f 

Mr.  Hearne.  No. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  markets  are  long-distance  points? 

Mr.  Hearne.  Our  market  is  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  you  know  enough  of  that  country  out  there  to  know  that 
it  is  a  thousand  miles  to  the  next  place. 

8TATEMBVT  OF  MK.  E.  H.  OART,  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  STEEL 

COMPANY. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  name,  occupation,  and  place  of 
residence. 

Mr.  Gart.  E.  H.  Gary ;  I  am  president  of  the  board  of  directcrs 
and  a  member  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Con)oration,  and  reside  in  New  York  City. 

Tne  Chairman.  How  lon^  have  you  been  connected  with  the 
United  States  Steel  Company! 

Mr.  Gaby.  During  ana  since  its  organization. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  Judge,  tell  me  the  extent  of  the  shipments 
timually  of  the  steel  company,  approximately,  in  tons. 

Mr.  Gary.  100,000,000  tons  per  annmn. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  the  company  pay  out  in  the  way 
of  frdght! 

Mr.  Gary.  We  pay  to  outside  railroads  about  $75,000,000  per 
annum. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  outside  railroads — ^the  steel  com- 
pany owns  how  much  railroad  itself  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  A  thousand  miles  or  more.  We  own  several  railroads, 
but  not  very  large  ones. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  freight  rates  gen- 
erally that  obtain  on  all  the  roads,  and  you  are  a  shipper  on  nearly  all 
the  roads! 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Nearly  all  the  railroads  in  the  Middle  West  and 
East! 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  generally,  as  a  shipper,  satisfied  with  the 
freight  rates? 

"hh.  Gary.  We  are. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  no  cause  of  complaint  that  they  are 
excessive! 

Mr.  Gary.  We  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  subject  of  rebates  and  discriminations,  do 
you  know  of  any  rebates  or  discriminations  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years! 

Mr.  Gary.  There  are  none  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  None  given  by  the  railroads  or  accepted! 

Mr.  Gary.  None  as  applicable  to  our  business. 

The  Chairman.  There  have  been  complaints  made  about  terminal 
and  switching  charges.  You  know  what  I  mean;  there  have  been 
complaints  of  abuses  of  that  kind.  I  referred  to  that  in  my  question 
that  I  asked  Mr.  Heame.    Do  you  know  of  any  of  those  abuses!  . 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent! 

Mr.  Gary.  We  have  one  railroad  particularly,  the  Chicago,  Lake 
Shore  and  Eastern  Railroad,  at  Chicago,  which  is  spoken  of — ^has 
been  mentioned — hj  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  a  termi- 
nal railroad.  I  think  the  term  is  hardly  a  legitimate  one,  because 
that  railroad  has  about  350  miles  of  track,  not  to  be  exactly  accurate. 
It  has  about  10,000  cars.  It  has  about  75  engines,  and  is  a  very  costly 
property. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  How  many  miles  of  track  do  you  say  it  has! 

"Mi.  Gary.  About  350;  perhaps  360,  owned  and  leased.  Some  of 
it  is  leased.  That  railroad  has  been  receiving  a  division  from  the 
trunk  lines  bringing  coke  from  the  East  to  the  Illinois  Steel  Works 
in  Chica^.  The  capital  stock  of  this  railroad  is  owned  by  the  Illi- 
nois Steed  Company. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  is  one  of  the  companies  belonging  to 
the  United  States  Steel  Company? 

Mr.  Gary.  One  of  the  companies  belonging  to  the  United  States 
Steel  Company,  yes.  A  division  has  been  allowed,  and  we  have 
always  beheved  that  division  to  be  fair  and  just  and  reasonably 
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and  not  any  more  than  was  allowed  to  other  connecting  railroads 
under  similar  circumstances.  However,  tiie  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  lately,  as  is  well  known,  rendered  an  opinion  in  which 
they  stated  the  division  allowed  to  the  Qiicago,  Ijake  Shore  and 
Eastern  Railroad  was  excessive.  That  opinion  was  rendered  with- 
out giving  our  interests  any  opportunity  to  be  heard.  I  think  it 
was  the  result  of  a  mistake.  When  the  Commission  adjourned  I 
understood  it  was  stated  of  record  that  an  opportunity  would  be 

S'ven  our  railroad  company  to  introduce  evidence.  That  was  over- 
oked  and  the  opinion  was  rendered  without  that  hearing.  How- 
ever, since  that  time  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  discussion  with  the 
different  railroad  companies  concerning  this  matter,  and  they  have 
decided  to  reduce  the  amount  of  division  to  the  Chicago,  Lake  Shore 
and  Eastern.  I  suppose  we  shall  accept  that  and  be  satined  with 
it,  although  our  people  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  amount  al- 
lowed before  was  not  unreasonable,  and  I  think  it  can  be  shown  to 
a  demonstration  that  the  amount  allowed  is  not  any  more  per  mile 
than  the  rate  established  by  the  Illinois — ^what  is  the  name  of  the 
warehouse  commission} 

Senator  Newlands.  The  railroad  and  warehouse  commission! 

The  Chairman.  The  railroad  and  warehouse  commission  is  the 
usual  term. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  is  the  rcj^ating  body  of  that  State! 

Mr.  Gaby.  Yes.  We  have  in  a  few  other  places  a  few  terminal 
railroads. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  refer  particularly  to  short  switches  of  2  or  3 
miles  in  length. 

Mr.  Gaby.  We  have  three  or  four  other  terminal  railroads  such  as 

i^ou  have  referred  to,  but  they  are  all  of  more  than  2  or  3  miles  in 
ength. 

Senator  Clapp.  Such  as  the  chairman  is  thinking  of! 

Mr.  Gaby.  They  are  terminal  railroads.  Those  railroads  have 
been  receiving  $2.50  a  car.  In  a  recent  decision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  Chicago,  known  as  the  ^^International 
Harvester  case,"  that  Commission  decided  that  $3.50  a  car  was  rea- 
sonable, I  remember,  and  we  have  only  been  receiving  $2.50;  and 
that  is  no  more  than  other  railroads  eenerally  receive  for  similar 
service.  I  think  the  facts  I  have  stated  answer  fuUjr  your  question 
and  show  that  we  have  not  been  receiving  discriminating  favors. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  in  all  these  various  companies  and  manu- 
facturing establishments  you  have  no  such  thing  as  a  switch  of  a 
mile  or  two  in  length  which  receives  an  arbitrary,  which  would  be  a 
discrimination  in  your  favor! 

Mr.  Gaby.  We  nave  not;  no. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  say  your  company  owns  the  Chicago  and 
Lake  Shore — what  is  the  name  of  the  road! 

Mr.  Gaby.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  the  owner  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  and  the  Illinois  Steel 
Company  is  the  owner  of  the  capital  stock  oi  the  Chicago,  Liake  Shore 
and  Eastern  Railroad. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  that  a  common  carrier! 

Mr.  Gaby.  Yes. 

Senator  Nmwlaiidb.  It  carries  other  products  besides  your  own  t 
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Mr.  Gast.  Yes;  more  or  leas. 

Senator  Newlands.  There  has  been  no  complaint  regarding  the 
division  you  receive  on  that  railroad! 

Mr.  Gaby.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  as  to  the  other  small  terminals  you  own, 
how  many  miles  are  they  in  extent! 

Mr.  Gaby.  The  terminal  railroads? 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  miles. 

Senator  Newlands.  Well,  ranging  from  what  to  what? 

Mr.  Gary.  From,  say^O  miles  to  about  75  miles. 

Senator  Newlands.  When  you  receive  a  division  of  $2.50  a  car,  do 
you  mean  that  is  for  the  entire  distance  of  your  terminal  road! 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  for  the  entire  service. 

Senator  Newlands.  Regardless  of  the  distance! 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  get  the  same  amount  for  a  75-mile  haul 
as  you  do  on  a  10-mile  haul  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  as  applicable  to  those  roads.  There  is  no  75-mile 
haul,  however,  I  would  say. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  thought  you  said  they  varied  in  length  from 
10  to  75  miles. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  the  aggregate  trackage,  but  the  haul  would  in 
no  case  be  as  much  as  75  miles. 

Senator  Newlands.  How  many  miles  in  each  case! 

Mr.  Gary.  It  would  be  a  very  short  distance. 

Senator  Newlands.  Can  you  state  it  approximately! 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  I  can  not;  because  it  is  not  the  same.  It  is  switch- 
ing back  and  forth  into  the  yards  and  different  places  of  the  yards. 

Senator  Newlands.  That,  of  course,  covers  tne  loading  of  the  car, 
does  it  not— that  $2.50  ! 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Senator  Newlands.  As  I  understand  it,  in  transportation  there  is 
a  certain  charge  estimated  for  loading  and  unloading  the  car? 

Senator  Ejean.  They  load  their  own  cars. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  we  load  our  own  cars  and  deliver  them  to  the 
trunk  lines  taking  the  freight  from  us,  and  coming  in  we  take  the  car 
and  bring  it  in  and  unload  it. 

Senator  Newlands.  How  many  tons  will  each  car  hold! 

Mr.  Gary.  That  depends,  of  course,  on  the  car;  some  are  larger 
and  some  are  smaller^  out  I  think  we  handle  about  5,000,000  cars  per 
annum,  and  I  have  given  you  approximately  the  total  tonnage. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  would  be  20  tons  to  the  car,  on  the  aver- 
age. That  would  mean  you  get  for  each  ton  one-twentieth  of  $2.50, 
which  would  be  about  12|  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  given  you  the  figures. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  if  there  is  a  haulage  of  3  miles  on  the 
average,  that  would  mean  4  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  would  it  not! 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  think  work  of  that  kind  is  done  by  the  mile. 
Of  course  I  have  given  you  the  figures,  and  you  can  subdivide  those 
figures  to  suit  your  own  convenience. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  say  that  the  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany owns  the  stock  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  ! 

Mr.  Q ART.  Yes. 
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Senator  Newlakds.  How  many  different  plants  has  that  steel  com- 
pany! 

Mr.  Gabt.  Well,  I  would  have  to  count  them— of  course  there  are 
a  ffood  many.  Our  annual  report,  which  is  very  full,  would  give  yon 
all  the  plants  in  detail. 

Senator  Newlands.  Well,  approximately? 

Mr.  Gaby.  The  United  States  Bteel  Company,  or  the  Illinois  Steel 
Company! 

S^ator  Newlands.  The  United  States  Steel  Company. 

Mr.  Gaby.  The  United  States  Steel  Company  is  the  owner  of  the 
capital  stock  of  various  corporations  who  have  different  plants,  and 
do  you  wish  to  know  the  aggregate  of  all  the  plants  or  the  aggregate 
of  the  plants  of  any  one  corporation? 

Senator  Newlands.  No;  1  want  to  know  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
plants  owned  hy  the  United  Stetes  Steel  Company. 

Mr.  Gaby.  Seventy-five  or  a  hundred,  without  attempting  to  be 
accurate. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  has  it  as  many  terminal  railroads  as  it  has 
plante? 

Mr.  Gaby.  Oh,  no ;  we  only  have  a  very  few. 

Senator  Newlands.  About  how  many? 

Mr.  Gaby.  Three  or  four. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  is  the  greatest  production  of  steel  at  those 
plants  where  you  have  those  terminal  railroads? 

Mr.  Gaby.  Well,  that  would  be  true  of  the  Carnegie  Company ;  the 
Carnegie  Company  has  the  Union  Railroad,  if  that  id  called  a  ter- 
minal railroad.  How  many  miles  of  trackage  has  that  [addr^sing 
Mr.  Biehle]  ? 

Mr.  Biehle.  Seventeen  miles  of  road  and  about  75  miles  of  siding. 

Mr.  Gaby.  Seventeen  miles  of  road  and  about  76  miles  of  siding. 

Senator  Newlands.  What  is  the  average  haul  on  that  road  in  Sup- 
ping steel  to  other  parts  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Gaby.  Well,  Mr.  Biehle  could  answer  that  better  than  I. 

Senator  Kean.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  those  17  miles  of  road  are  used 
for  bringing  in  the  material  to  work  in  the  furnace  and  factories? 

Mr.  Gaby.  Yes;  and  taking  it  out. 

Senator  Kean.  And  then  the  track  from  the  mill  is  used  to  take  the 
rails  out? 

Mr.  Gaby.  Yes. 

Senator  Kean.  It  is  17  miles  of  road  that  comes  in  there  that  tekes 
it  all  around  their  plant,  all  around  the  yard? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newij^nds.  I  see.  What  I  would  like  to  know  is  the 
extent  of  the  haul  from  your  mill  to  the  connecting  road,  which  con- 
stitutes a  part  of  the  entire  mileage. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  give  you  the  distance.  The  distance,  of  course, 
is  more  or  less  irregular,  depending  on  what  road  the  freignt  is  taken 
from  or  delivered  to.  The  charge  is  not  based  on  mileage  at  4JI. 
because  it  is  based  on  time,  on  work,  and  the  charge  is  low,  I  think 
you  will  find,  in  comparison  with  the  charge  for  similar  work  by  rail- 
roads all  over  the  country. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  say  it  is  low  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Senator  Newlands.  Or  high? 
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Mr.  Gaby.  I  say  it  is  low. 

Senator  Newlakds.  The  amount  that  you  receive  you  mean  is  low 
as  compared 

Mr.  Gabt.  Y^  sir;  I  have  already  stated  that  it  is  lower  than  the 
Commission  in  Cnicago  decided  was  proper  in  that  case. 

Senator  Nbwlakds.  In  that  particular  case? 

Mr.  Gabt.  Which  had  less  mileage,  less  track,  and  less  work. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  there  they  estimated  that  $3.50  was  a 
proper  charge? 

Mr.  Gart.  Yes. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  say  you  have  not  received  any  rebates 
of  late  years.    Did  your  company  ever  receive  any  rebate? 

Mr.  Gary.  "  Ever  "  is  a  long  tmie;  I  don't  know  that  I  can  answer 
that. 

Senator  Newlands.  Well,  within  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  Gaby.  No,  not  within  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Newlands.  Well,  within  the  time  you  have  been  connected 
with  the  companv  do  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact,  personally  or 
through  other  information,  that  rebates  have  been  received  ? 

Mr.  Gart.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  think  that  they  were  when  rebates  were 
a  part  of  the  i^stem  of  ihe  country  ? 

Air.  Gart.  I  have  not  any  doubt  that  in  times  past  rebates  in  large 
amounts  were  paid  by  the  railroads  all  over  the  country ;  but  I  became 
president  of  the  Federal  Steel  Company  when  it  was  organized,  in 
1898,  and  since  that  time  I  do  not  believe  that  any  rebates  have  been 
paid« 

Senator  Kkan.  The  Federal  Steel  Company  was  made  up  of  the 
Illinois  and  Minnesota 

Mr.  Gart.  The  Illinois  and  Minnesota  Iron  and  the  E.  J.  &  E.  and 
the  Loraine  Steel  Company. 

Senator  Newlands.  V\Tiat,  in  your  judgment,  has  caused  this  ces- 
sation of  the  payment  of  rebates? 

Mr.  Gart.  Well,  I  have  no  doubt  the  friendly  disposition  and  con- 
sultations between  the  railroad  companies  and  the  manufacturing 
companies  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that  I  know  that  is  true  in  our  case.  As  applied  to  railroads  and 
shippers  generally,  of  course  the  Elldns  law  has  had  a  very  good 
effect;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  But  goin^  back  to  the  time 
when  the  Federal  Steel  was  organized,  some  of  the  highest  railroad 
facials,  the  presidents  of  the  railroads  whose  companies  did  a  great 
deal  of  business  for  us,  came  into  consultation  with  us  and  these  ques- 
tions were  discussed,  and  we  both  agreed  that  we  would  rather  do  busi- 
ness on  a  business  basis  and  a  fair  basis  and  we  did  not  care  for  favors 
to  ourselves  provided  they  were  not  extended  to  other  manufacturers 
in  the  same  lines  of  business,  and  so  far  as  our  case  is  concerned  I 
think  that  is  the  way  that  the  previous  system,  so  far  as  it  existed,  was 
abandoned. 

Senator  Newlands.  It  was  the  sharp  competition  between  those 
railroads  for  business  that  caused  this  system  of  rebates? 

Mr.  Gart.  In  years  gone  by,  undoubtedly,  I  think. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  that  competition  has  been  materially  di- 
minished by  consolidation  of  the  roads,  has  it  not,  and  by  community 
of  interests,  through  influences  of  that  kind  ? 
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Mr.  Gabt.  I  think  it  has  largely. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  A  great  corporation  like  your  own  had  it  in  its 
power,  did  it  not,  to  ojffer  a  great  deal  of  tonnage  to  a  road  that  would 
give  some  advantage  in  rates  over  another  road,  and  that  was  a 
temptation 

Air.  Gaby.  So  far  as  our  corporation  was  concerned,  it  has  been 
forced  to  sive  the  railroads  all  tne  business  they  could  do,  and  more, 
too— all  of  them. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  it  could  prefer,  could  it  not,  the  road  that 
would  give  the  least  rates? 

Mr.  Gaby.  The  voliune  of  business  has  been  such  that  that  has  not 
been  practicable. 

Senator  Newlands.  For  how  manv  years! 

Mr.  Gaby.  Certainly  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes,  but  I  am  talking  about  the  period  of  re- 
bates. 

Mr.  Gaby.  Oh,  yes;  if  vou  go  back  long  enough,  certainly. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  have  been  told  oy  the  traffic  managers  of 
some  railroads  that  while  they  were  reluctant  to  grant  rebates,  yet  a 
concern  that  had  a  great  tonnage  at  its  disposal  could  force  a  rebate 
by  offering  its  tonnage  to  the  competition  of  two  or  three  rival  lines 
with  a  view  simply  of  getting  the  lowest  rate  possible.  Was  not  that 
80?    Did  not  that  conmtion  exist? 

Mr.  Gaby.  That  is  a  question  that  almost  answers  itself,  because 
it  would  be  perfectly  natural. 

Senator  Newlands.  Perfectly  natural  as  a  matter  of  business? 

Mr.  Gaby.  Perfectly  natural. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  then,  the  competition  having  been  dimin- 
ished by  the  consolidation  largely  of  these  lines  and  the  community 
of  interests,  the  railroad  officials  have  been  able  to  bring  about  a 
gradual  abolition  of  these  rebates,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Gaby.  I  think  they  have. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  not  think  that  has  largely  contributed 
to  it? 

Mr.  Gaby.  I  think  it  has;  I  think  the  great  growth  of  business 
has  perhaps  largely  contributed  to  it  also. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  sav  the  great  growth  of  business.  Sup- 
pose we  should  have  a  period  of  depression  again,  and  these  great 
producing  corporations  who  have  this  great  tonnage  at  their  dis- 
posal which  rival  lines  were  anxious  to  get  as  a  matter  of  business, 
would  not  that  likely  bring  about  a  renewal  of  this  condition  or 
rebates? 

Mr.  Gaby.  It  miffht.  That  is,  you  mean  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  railroads  who  sought  business  to  offer  to  some  one  who  nad 
freight  some  advantage? 

S^ator  Newlands.  That  would  be  a  natural  thing  from  a  business 
point  of  view,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gaby.  As  a  newspaper  man  I  used  to  say  there  is  lots  of  hmnan 
nature  in  mankind. 

^  Senator  Newlands.  I  think  so.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion about  that.  You  would  not  then  regard  the  abolition  of  rebates 
or  discriminations  in  the  way  of  rebates  as  entirely  secured^  would 
you? 

Mr.  Gary.  At  the  present  time! 
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Senator  Newlandq.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Senator  Newuinds.  Likely  to  break  out  again? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  might. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  When  you  have  a  large  amount  of  steel  for 
export,  have  a  surplus  in  this  country  and  you  want  to  export  it,  do 
you  apply  to  those  railroads  for  a  special  rate? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  have  on  one  or  two  occasions. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  in  that  case  make  the  special  rate,  and  then 
publidi  it  for  the  period  prescribed  by  law  and  it  becomes  a  legal 
rate? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  has  been  done. 

Senator  Newlands.  Has  not  that  been  done  sometimes  in  such  a 
way  as  to  take  care  of  a  particular  shipment  without  inuring  to  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  shipping  public? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  not,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Newlakds.  It  is  not  done  for  a  particular  limited  time  and 
for  a  particular  shipper? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  know  of  no  discriminations  of  that  kind ;  no. 

Senator  Newlands.  Jt  would  be  possible  to  do  it,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  liCgally?' 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes.  You  could  first  lower  the  rate  by  pub- 
lishing a  lower  rate,  and  then,  after  the  shipment  was  accompli^ed, 
you  could  advance  the  rate  and  publish  the  advanced  rates— 1  mean 
the  railroads  could? 

Mr.  Gary.  Could  it  be  done  in  these  cases  any  more  than  in  other 
cases? 

Senator  Newlands.  It  could  be  done  in  any  case,  could  it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  Perhaps  so. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  in  that  way  an  advantage  secured  to  a 
laree  shipper? 

Mr.  Gary.  If  that  is  a  practical  question,  you  can,  perhaps,  answer 
that  better  than  I. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  want  to  ask  you  this:  It  has  been  claimed 
that  the  men  who  were  interested  in  these  great  producing  corpora- 
tions, men  of  large  wealth,  have  also  become  interested  in  the  trans- 
portation systems  of  the  country,  and  that  the  union  of  the  control  of 
Doth  production  in  certain  products  and  transportation  would  give 
them  aj^reat  advantage.    Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  I  think  tlie  doctrine  of  community  of  interest  in 
a  measure  has  been  a  disappointment  to  some  people,  at  least. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  1  am  talking  now  not  simplv  of  the  fact 
of  the  community  of  interests,  but  the  practical  control  of  many  of 
the  railroads  of  the  country  by  the  men  who  have  been  successful  in 
bringing  to  their  high  efficiency  some  of  these  great  industrial  corpora- 
tions. Now,  when  that  condition  exists,  I  want  to  ask  you  whether 
you  think  it  is  a  condition  that  is  really  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
rival  producers,  whether  it  is  possibW  to  avoid  under  sudi  a  system 
preferences  to  tne  great  producmg  and  industrial  corporations?' 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  I  thmk.  Senator,  if  one  man  was  initially  in  the 
directory  of  a  manufacturing  company  which  had  a  large  amount  of 
business  to  give  to  a  railroad  corporation  and  was  also  an  initial 
director  in  a  railroad  company  that  desired  a  commodity  produced 
for  transportation,  that  fact  should  be  of  benefit  to  both  the  railroad 
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and  the  manufacturing  company.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  that 
is  wrong  legalljr  or  morally.  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  not  perfectly  legiti- 
mate it  the  railroad  company  received  the  re^ar  published  rate 
and  no  more.  If  the  manufacturing  company  in  that  case  pays  as 
much  to  the  railroad  for  the  freight  as  any  other  manufacturing 
company  would  be  compelled  to  pav,  the  mere  fact  that  the  railroad 
is  willing  to  carry  that  particular  freight  or  that  the  manufacturing 
company  is  willing  and  desirous  of  giving  its  business  to  that  particu- 
lar railroad  instead  of  some  other  railroad  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
antagonize  any  law. 

Senator  Newlands.  We  will  grant  that  if  there  is  an  equality  of 
rate  and  an  equality  of  service. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  what  I  am  assuming. 

Senator  Newlands.  What  I  ask  you  is  this:  Is  not  that  union  of 
control  likely  to  result  in  certain  preferences  being  given  either  in 
the  rate  itself  or  in  the  service  or  in  the  administration  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  the  rate-producing  corporation  that  controls  that  road  an 
advantage? 

Mr.  Gaby.   If  that  is  equivalent  to  asking  me  whether  or  not 

ricuniary  interest  does  not  amount  to  a  temptation,  then,  perhaps, 
would  nave  to  answer  your  way ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  there 
would  be  a  result  which  is  wrong,  and  I  do  not  know  that  there  has 
been  any  in  our  case. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  have  said  that  you  had  a  road  about  375 
miles  in  length,  called  the  Chicago,  Lake  Shore  and  Eastern  Rail- 
road? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir.  The  Illinois  Steel  Company  owns  the  system 
of  that  railroad. 

Senator  Newlands.  Between  what  points  is  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  from  Chicago  to  a  point  in  Indiana  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  then  it  has  a  leased  right  to  Joliet,  and  then  it  has  a  leased 
right  to  Danville. 

Senator  Newlands.  What  is  the  length  of  each  one  of  those  lines? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  mileage. 

Senator  NEwiiANDS.  One  hundred  miles  each,  approximately! 

Mr.  Gary.  They  vary  a  great  deal. 

Senator  Newlands.  Those  roads  do  a  business  as  common  carriers 
and  carry  the  products  of  the  people? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir;  more  or  less. 

Senator  Newlands.  Were  those  roads  built  by  your  corporation, 
or  were  they  purchased  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  was  built  The  Chicago,  Lake  Shore  and  Eastern 
Railroad  corporation  built  the  railroad.  The  capital  stock,  I  think, 
has  always  b^en  owned  by  the  Illinois  Steel  Company.  That  is  my 
impression. 

ISenator  Newlands.  The  road,  then,  was  not  in  existence  before 
the  steel  company  organized  its  system? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  am  not  certain  about  that,  because  the  road  was  in- 
corporated before  the  inauguration  of  the  industry. 

I^nator  Newijinds.  You  say  that  you  produce  100,000,000  tons  of 
steel? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that.    No,  no. 

Senator  Newlands.  One  hundred  thousand  tons? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  good  deal  of  steel.    I  said  that  we 
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shipped  in  and  out,  all  commodities,  100,000,000  tons.  But  our  pro- 
duction is  about  10,009,000  tons  of  finished  steel. 

Senator  Newlands.  Ten  million  tons? 

Ifr.  6a3T.  Yes,  sir.  We  mine  about  15  or  16  million  tons  of  ore. 
We  make  that  into  iron  and  steel,  and  make  various  finished  products. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  you  pay  out  about  $75,000,000  annually 
for  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  is  a  little  less  than  one-thirtieth  of  all  the 
revenue  of  all  the  railroads  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Gabt.  Well,  you  probably  have  the  total.    I  have  not 

Senator  NEwiiANDS.  i  es ;  two  billions  is  the  total.  Do  you  export 
very  much  of  that  steel  abroad? 

Mr.  Gart.  We  are  exporting  now  about  1,000,000  tons  a  year — ^at 
that  rate. 

Senator  NEWiiAKDS.  About  one-tenth,  then,  of  your  entire  product 
goes  abroad? 

Mr.  Gart.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  sell  that  product  for  less  abroad  than 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Sometimes  we  do,  and  sometimes  we  do  not.  At  the 
present  time  the  prices  are  not  materially  different  for  the  leading 
articles. 

Senator  Newlands.  How  about  steel  rails! 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  we  are  getting,  for  export  rails  at  the  present 
time,  approximately  as  much  as  we  are  for  domestic  use.  Not  quite 
as  much. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  get,  in  the  countries  to  which  they  are 
exported,  about  the  prices  that  you  get  in  this  country  ! 

Mr.  Gary.  Nearly  as  much ;  not  quite. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  in  that  cost  is  included  the  export  cost  of 
transportation  f 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  where  do  you  transport  to,  mostly! 

Mr.  Gary.  Where  do  we  export?     UTiere  do  we  sell? 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  A  great  many  neutral  points.  Africa,  Japan,  South 
America,  and  so  Forth,  and  so  forth.  Of  course,  we  can  not  sell  rails 
in  Germany,  where  they  make  them. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  do  not  export  much  to  the  continent  of 
Europe! 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  very  much.  We  sell  more  or  less  girder  rails  in 
England  and  Scotland — in  Great  Britain. 

Senatoir  Newlands.  Take  Canada;  do  you  sell  rails  there  for  less 
than  you  do  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  At  the  present  time  we  are  not  selling  any  rails  in 
Canada. 

Senator  Newlands.  Well,  take  your  last  sales. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  last  sales  made  were  at  a  less  price  than  the  domes- 
tic price. 

^nator  Newij^nds.  About  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  would  think  at  least  $6  a  ton. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  the  cost  of  transportation  to  Canada  of 
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those  rails  less  than  it  is  for  the  same  distances  in  this  country,  over 
the  same  distances  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Gaby.  It  would  depend  upon  the  direction.  I  would  think 
certainly  at  some  points  it  would  be  less,  because  carried  by  water  a 
great  portion  of  the  way. 

Senator  NEWiiANus.  How  about  the  railroad  transportation  itself? 
Is  that  at  a  less  rate  than  where  the  rails  are  to  be  sold  for  domestic 
use  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  As  far  as  I  know  I  think  it  is  not 

Senator  Newlands.  How  is  it  with  Mexico— do  you  sell  rails  there  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  we  have  sold  a  good  many  rails  in  Mexico. 

Senator  XEA\nLANDS.  Take  the  last  rails  you  sold  there — how  much 
less  than  the  railroads  of  this  country  were  they  obliged  to  pay? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  the  last  rails  sold  there  were  sold  for  nearly  the 
domestic  price  here;  almost  as  much. 

Senator  Newlands.  Almost  as  much! 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  Well,  how  near? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  would  say  within  $2  or  $3. 

Senator  Newlands.  Has  the  price  in  Mexico  ever  been  $6  or  $8  a 
ton? 

Mr.  Gary.  Lower? 

Senator  Newlands.  Lower. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir;  it  has. 

Senator  Newlands.  How  is  it  that  you  are  able  to  make  them  a 
lower  price  in  Canada  and  Mexico  than  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course,  that  is  a  very  large  question.  I  presimie  that 
you  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  it. 

Senator  Newlands.  No  ;  I  am  not  familiar  with  it 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  the  manufacturer  can  manufacture  a  product  at  a 
materially  less  cost  if  his  mills  are  kept  full — if  they  are  operated  to 
their  full  capacity. 

Senator  ^EWLAND8.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  use  foreign  countries  for 
what  we  call  a  dumping  ground.  That  is  done  by  all  manufacturers, 
more  particularly  Germany,  but  also  England  and*  other  manufactur- 
ing countries.  We  can  afford  at  times  to  sell  a  surplus  product 
abroad  at  cost,  or  even  less  than  cost,  because  of  the  reduction,  as  a 
total  result,  in  the  manufacture  of  that  particular  commodity  in  the 
mill,  which  is  kept  running  to  its  full  capacity;  and  the  result  is  that 
it  is  beneficial  to  the  manufacturer,  and  in  the  main  beneficial  also  to 
the  domestic  consumer,  because  the  manufacturer  is  able  to  produce  a 
total  result  at  less  cost. 

Senator  Newlands.  When  you  say  that  the  steel  is  sold  abroad  at 
cost  or  less  than  cost,  I  presume  you  mean  that  you  would  expect 
simply,  in  sudt  a  case,  to  get  the  labor  cost  without  any  profit  to  your 
capital  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  yes.  It  might  be  in  such  a  case.  And  then  there 
is  another  reason  which,  of  course,  is  obvious.  We  have,  as  you 
readily  understand,  a  very  large  number  of  employees,  aggregatmg 
something  like  165,000  men.  Now,  if  our  mills  are  shut  down  at  any 
time,  in  any  particular  locality,  it  is  not  only  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  men  themselves,  but  it  is  to  our  detriment,  because  our  organi- 
zation is  interfered  with,  our  men  become  disbanded  and  disorgan- 
ized and  leave  us  and  go  elsewhere,  and  it  is  decidedly  for  our  inter- 
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est,  and  also  in  the  interest  of  our  workingmen,  to  keep  our  mills 
running  all  the  time. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  Now,  is  your  ability  to  sell  at  a  less  price  to 
these  outside  countries  dei)endent  at  all  upon  the  fact  that  you  receive 
lower  rates  of  transportation  for  export  than  you  do  for  your  domes- 
tic steel? 

Mr.  Gary.  Perhaps  I  do  not  fully  comprehend  your  question;  but 
it  is  because  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  receive  some  lower 
cost  of  transportation,  in  order  to  get  cost,  or  approximately  cost, 
that  the  reduction  is  asked  and  received.  It  we  had  to  pay,  in  other 
words — if  at  times  we  had  to  pay — ^the  ordinary  full  tariff  rate,  the 
amount  that  we  would  receive  lor  the  particular  commodity  exported 
would  be  so  small  that  we  could  not  afford  to  do  it.  The  loss  would 
be  too  great.  And  it  is  because  the  railroads  realize  that  it  is  de- 
cidedly for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturing  company,  the  purchaser 
in  general,  and  the  workingman,  and  the  people  of  this  country, 
who  get  the  benefit  of  all  money  that  is  brought  from  abroad  in  this 
country,  that  the  railroads  join  us  in  that  idea. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  Is  tnat  a  standing  rate,  usually,  for  trans- 
portation  

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Newijinds  (continuing).  Or  is  it  generally  made  to  meet 
a  Darticular  emergency  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  made  at  particular  times. 

Senator  Newlands.  It  is  made  at  particular  times? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  for  one  particular  day 
or  month,  or  a  particular  commodity.  But,  depending  upon  prices, 
I  mean,  of  a  thing  abroad.  Of  course  our  business  is  run  for  the 
interest  of  a  stockholder.  These  other  gentlomen  are  here.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  could  answer  anything  that  I  have  not  answered. 
Naturally  their  testimony  would  be  very  brief  indeed,  and  if  you 
could  hear  them  now,  they  would  like  to  be  excused. 

8TATE1EEHT  07  ME.  J.  KEUTT8CHHITT,  OF  CHICAGO. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  residence  and  occupation. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Chicago.  I  am  vice-president  or  the  South- 
em  Pacific  Company  and  director  of  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation 
Company,  Oregon  Short  Line,  and  am  connected  with  a  number  of 
lines  in  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand  the  question  that  is  pending  be- 
fore this  committee  and  in  your  own  way  you  can  go  ahead  and  make 
your  statement. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  As  my  connection  with  the  roads  is  almost 
altogether  in  the  line  of  supervising  the  operation  and  expenses,  I 
have  prepared  a  few  statements  here  showing  the  increased  expenses 
of  the  roads  in  the  past  nine  or  ten  years,  parallel  with  the  increase 
in  prices  of  commodities,  comparing  the  increase  in  expenses  with 
the  increase  in  earnings. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  largely  increased 
revenues  of  the  roads  of  late  years,  but  these  revenues  have  not  in- 
creased nearly  as  fast  as  the  expenses  have  increased.  For  instance, 
in  1897  the  gross  receipts  of  the  roads  of  the  United  States  were  in 
round  numbers  $1,183,000,000.  In  1903  they  were  $l,909j000,000, 
•a  increase  of  $776^000,000;  a  very  large  sum  of  money.     Themcraaa^ 
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however,  melts  away  very  rapidly  when  we  look  at  the  increase  in 
expenses.  The  increased  price  of  labor  at  once  took  $292,000,000,  or 
39  per  cent  of  that  increase.  Increase  in  operating  expenses,  pur- 
chase of  material,  took  $234,000,000,  or  30  per  cent  of  the  increase. 
Betterments  and  other  deductions  in  the  nature  of  operating  ex- 
penses took  $82,000,000,  or  10  per  cent.  The  increase  in  interest  on 
funded  debt  took  $46,000,000,  or  6  per  cent,  leaving  what  you  might 
call  of  divisible  income  only  $122,000,000.  Taxes  took  $15,000,000 
and  dividends  $107,000,000  of  the  $122,000,000.  Taxes  took  up  12^ 
per  cent,  or  just  one-eighth,  the  divisible  income. 

Senator  Newlands.  V\Tiat  proportion  went  for  dividends? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Thirteen  per  cent  of  the  total. 

I  have  prepared  a  series  of  diagrams  here  putting  in  condensed 
form  a  comparison  of  prices  generally  from  1894  to  date,  ten  years. 

The  Chair3Ian.  They  can  go  in  as  part  of  your  statement  Can 
they  be  reproduced? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Please  leave  a  set  of  them  with  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  I  shall  touch  on  them  very  briefly. 

The  Chairman.  Just  let  them  go  in  at  this  place. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  On  the  first  diagram,  marked  ''A,"  I  have 
shown  bv  relative  numbers,  indicating  percentages,  the  comparative 
prices  of  commodities — and  commodities  mean  some  125  or  130 — pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Other  curves 
show  the  variations  and  prices  of  labor  and  railroad  transportation 
for  the  period  from  1890  to  1903.  Roughly,  this  diagram  shows  that 
labor  and  commodities  reached  their  lowest  values  between  1896  and 
1897,  and  in  1897  began  a  very  rapid  rise,  whilst  rates  kept  on  the 
down  grade  and  did  not  reach  their  lowest  limit  until  1899.  They 
were  lower  then  than  they  have  ever  been  at  any  time.  Since  then 
they  have  risen  slowly,  but  nothing  like  as  much  as  commodities  and 
labor  have. 

Exhibit  B  shows  for  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  dia- 
gram the  ton-miles  of  transportation  purchasable  with  certain  units 
of  commodities  for  the  years  from  1894  to  1903.  Briefly,  a  ton  of 
steel  rails  would  in  1903  purchase  33  per  cent  more  railroad  transpor- 
tation measured  in  ton-miles  than  it  aid  in  1894.  A  thousand  feet  of 
common  pine  boards  would  buy  50  per  cent  more  railroad  transporta- 
tion, a  day's  pay  of  a  locomotive  engineer  43  per  cent  more,  a  ton 
of  coal  200  per  cent  more. 

Now,  going  to  Exhibit  C,  T  have  shown  the  converse  of  that  pro- 
position. The  railroad  turns  out  ton-mileage.  It  is  the  commodity 
with  which  it  purchases  steel  rails,  pine  boards,  pays  locomotive 
engineers  and  conductors.  In  1903  a  thousand  ton-miles  would  buy 
25  per  cent  less  steel  rails  than  in  1894;  would  buy  30  per  cent  less 
common  lurnlier,  and  70  per  cent  loss  coal ;  24  per  cent  Jess  labor  of 
trainmen,  18  per  cent  less  lalwr  of  its  trackmen,  20  per  cent  less 
labor  of  locomotive  engineers,  18  per  cent  less  labor  of  conductors. 

On  Exhibit  G,  I  have  really  condensed  the  other  exhibits  on  one 
sheet,  showing  by  means  of  four  curves  the  relative  convertibility  of 
ton-miles  into  commodities  and  labor,  and  commodities  and  labor 
into  ton-mileage.  These  curves  show  very  graphically,  and  much 
better  than  can  be  described,  the  trend  of  values  during  the  ten  years 
in  question. 

On  Exhibit  H,  I  have  shown  in  diagrammatic  form,  by  heavy  lines, 
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the  increases  in  gross  earnings  for  each  year  after  1894  compared 
with  1894,  and  by  a  ishaded  hne  the  increase  of  net  earnings.  The 
increase  in  gross  is  extremely  large,  the  increase  in  the  net  is  com- 
paratively small. 

On  Exhibit  I,  I  show,  for  all  railroads  of  the  United  States,  the  dis- 
tribution of  employees  per  mile  of  road,  showing  that  the  increase 
in  weight  of  rolling  stock  and  increase  in  speed  of  both  passenger 
and  freight  traflBc  have  profoundly  affected  operating  expenses.  In 
1894  the  roads  of  the  United  States  employed  on  an  average  IJ  track 
and  bridge  men  per  mile  of  road  to  keep  it  up.  In  1903  they  em- 
ployed 2J  men — an  enormous  increase.  In  shop  force  in  1894  they 
employed  about  three-fourths  of  a  man  to  a  mile  of  road,  in  1903  IJ 
men. 

On  Exhibit  J,  I  have  shown  practically  the  same  information  as 
on  Exhibit  I,  but  in  dollars.  In  1894  the  roads  of  the  United  States 
spent  on  an  average  $800  in  maintenance  of  way  and  structures — ^that 
is  to  say,  brides,  buildings,  and  everything  to  carry  the  trains — per 
mile  of  road ;  m  1903,  $1,3()0  per  mile ;  an  increase  of  $500  per  mile, 
or  considerably  over  50  per  cent. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  is  simply  for  maintenance  ?  * 
Mr.  B^BUTTSCHNnr.  Simply  for  keeping  their  roadbeds  up,  due  to 
two  causes.  In  that  appears  the  enhanced  value  of  steel  rails,  cross- 
ries,  lumber,  bridges,  and  all  of  the  materials  going  to  keep  up  the 
roadbed,  and  the  increased  price  of  labor.  To  Keep  up  their  ecjuip- 
ment  they  spent  in  1894  $650  per  mile  of  track;  in  1903  practically 
$1,200  per  mile  of  track — nearly  double. 

A  statement  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Senate,  marked 
"  Document  No.  257,  58th  Congress,"  being  a  response  of  the  audi- 
tor of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  a  request  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  show  to  what  extent  the  railroad  revenues  have  increased 
through  increases  or  raises  in  rates.    I  only  saw  this  document  to-day 
after  leaving  the  committee  room,  but  1  have  discovered  a  very 
serious  error  in  it,  one  which  has  no  doubt  misled  not  only  this  com- 
mittee, but  everyone  who  has  read  it    That  error  is  in  the  paper  on 
page  8,  which  is  really  the  answer  to  the  question.    The  auditor  of 
the  Commission  gives  the  increase  in  revenue  to  the  railroads  in  1903 
over  1899  throu^  increase  of  rates  as  $155,475,000.    That  sum  is  in 
error  to  the  extent  of  $71,000,000.     The  error  is  proven  by  figures 
taken  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  report  for  1903, 
and  I  would  ask  permission  to  file  this  statement,  marked  N,  with 
the  stenographer.    I  have  headed  this  exactly  the  same  as  the  state- 
ment in  Senate  Document  257,  and  prove  clearly  the  incorrectness  of 
the  figures.    I  have  called  particular  attention  to  that  point,  because 
I  have  heard  it  stated  in  the  conunittee  room  since  I  have  been  in 
Washington,  and  I  have  also  seen  it  in  the  public  press  attributed  to 
witnesses  before  this  committee,  that  the  roads  have  increased  their 
revenues  enormously  through  increases  of  rates.    This  error  reduces 
that  increase  by  very  nearly  50  per  cent. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  increase  is  shown  in  the  report  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is  it  not,  for  1903  ? 

Mr.  ICRUTTSCHNrrr.  No,  sir;  this  increase  is  the  specific  answer  to 
the  Senate's  question. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  is  there  not  a  similar  increase  in  revenue 
shown  by  the  Intersate  Commerce  Commission's  report? 
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Mr.  EjtuTTSCHNnr.  The  strange  thing  is  the  increase  in  revenue 
shown  in  the  Interstate  Commeroe  Commission's  report 

The  Chairman.  Willyou  show  wherein  this  is  a  mistake! 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Ciertainly. 

Senator  Clapp.  What  do  you  make  the  .difference! 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNrrr.  $71,671,000. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  this  would  be  the  best  place  to  explain 
how  that  error  was  made. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  I  will  read  it 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  in  the  paper  which  you  have  handed  to  the 
stenographer! 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Yes;  but  I  can  read  it  out  Bef erring  to  page 
8  of  Senate  Document  257,  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  carried 
should  be  1,804,000,000  tons  instead  of  1^21,000,000  tons.  The  toal 
freight  revenue  as  charged  should  read  $1,338,000,000  instead  of 
$1,818,000,000.  Those  are  errors  in  figures  that  are  no  doubt  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  figures  in  the  Senate  Doucment  were  prepared  before 
the  report  was  prepared,  and  the  report  gave  different  figures;  but  the 
principal  difference  is  due  to  this  fact :  That  they  applied  the  rates 
which  the  railroads  received  per  ton  regardless  of  the  distance  the 
freight  was  carried.  Now,  in  all  of  the  computations  of  the  Commis- 
sion they  have  made  rate  comparisons  on  ton  mileage.  In  answering 
this  question  they  went  to  tons  carried.  The  tons  were  carried  differ- 
ent distances  in  the  two  years.  Hence  they  were  not  comparable. 
They  were  entirely  different  units.  And  instead  of  multii)lying 
the  tonnage  carried  by  the  rate  per  ton  in  this  new  computation,  I 
have  taken  their  ton  mileage  and  multiplied  it  by  the  rate  per  ton 
mile,  and  that  gives  the  difference. 

N. 

Statement  shoioing  total  ton-mileage  of  freight  carried  by  the  railroade  of  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  SO,  1899,  1900,  1901,  1902,  and 
190S,  with  the  total  revenue  accruing  therefrom;  also  the  revenue  which 
would  have  accrued  at  the  average  rate  of  7.2i  mills  per  ton-mile  for  the  years 
ending  June  SO,  1900, 1901,  190B,  and  190S,  this  heing  the  average  rate  for  the 
year  ending  June  SO,  1889;  and  the  increase  in  the  revenue  for  the  years  1900, 
1901,  1902,  and  190S  resulting  from  the  increase  in  the  average  rate  per  ton- 
mile  for  those  years. 


Year  ending  Jane  80— 


Ton-mllee 
(1-1,000,000), 


Total  freight 

revenue  as 

charged 

(1-1,000). 


Arerage 
rate  per 
ton-mile, 
in  mills. 


Anionnt 

freight  rer- 

enneatrate 

of  7.)S4  mllla, 

being  rate 

for  1890 
(1-1,000.000). 


Increase. 


IBQO. 
1900. 
1901. 
190e. 
190B. 


12B,0fl7 
141.  90 
147.077 
167,2fl0 
178,  £21 


1918,757 
1,049.266 
1,118,548 
1.207.228 
1,888,020 


7.24 
7.29 
7.50 
7.57 
7.88 


$818,757 
1.025,177 
1,064,837 
1,188,772 
1,254,120 


124.080,000 
68,706.0110 

«B.456,(na 

81.900,000 


Union  Pacific  System, 
Southern  Pacific  Company, 
Washington^  D.  0.^  May  20, 1906. 
Hon.  S.  B.  Elkins, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce^ 

U.  S.  Senate^  Washington^  D.  O. 
Dear  Sir:  Exhibit  N,  filed  with  my  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  was  based  on  figures  taken  frtXD 
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the  annual  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommissioiL    "  Ton 


miles,^ 


on  column  2,  were  taken  from  the  Statistics  of  the 
"nited  States  for  1903,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 


Bailways  of  the 

Commission,  page  67.    The  last  two  items  of  the  "  Total  freight  rev- 
enue as  charged,   column  8,  were  taken  from  page  80  of  1903  statistics, 
and  the  first  three  from  Senate  Document  No.  257,  page  8.   The  " Aver- 
ajge  rate  per  ton  mile,  in  mills,"  was  taken  from  page  95  of  the  statis 
tics  of  1903. 

The  amounts  in  column  6,  of  Exhibit  N,  were  obtained  bj  multi- 
plyinj^  the  figures  in  column  2  by  7.24,  the  1899  rate ;  and  the  mcreases 
m  commn  6  are  the  differences  between  the  amounts  given  in  column 
3  and  those  in  column  5. 

^  In  discussing  the  surprising  results  revealed  by  these  multiplica- 
tions with  other  witnesses,  I  tound  that  the  conclusions  reached  by 
them  did  not  check  with  mine,  and  after  leaving  the  committee  room 
investigation  showed  the  average  rates  per  ton  mile  given  in  column 
4,  copied  from  the  Commission's  statistics  for  1903,  are  not  derived 
from  divisions  of  the  figures  showing  total  freight  revenue  in  column 
8  by  the  ton  milea^  given  in  column  2,  as  they  should  be. 

r  made  the  divisions,  and  rive  below,  in  parallel  columnSj  the 
average  rates  per  ton  mile  taken  from  the  Ck)mmission's  statistics 
and  those  actually  obtained  by  division,  and  have  recast  the  Exhibit 
N  as  follows: 

statement  showing  the  total  ton  mileage  of  freight  carried  by  the  railroadt  of 
the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  SO,  1S99,  1900,  1901,  1902, 
and  190S,  icith  the  total  revenue  accruing  therefrom;  also  the  revenue  tohich 
would  have  accrued  at  the  average  rate  of  7.^  mills  per  ton  mile  for  the 
years  ending  June  SO,  1900,  1901,  1902,  and  190S,  this  being  the  corrected 
average  rate  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1899;  and  the  increase  in  the 
revenue  for  the  years  1900,  1901,  1902,  and  190S,  resulting  from  the  increase 
in  the  average  rate  per  ton  mile  for  those  years. 


T««r  mdliitf  Jnsv  80. 
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Document  No.  257,  p.  8. 


»L  O.  C.  Statistlcft,  1908,  p.  80. 


If  the  ton  mileage  of  each  year  be  multiplied  by  the  average  rate 
that  prevailed  in  1899,  and  if  such  results  be  compared  with  the 
total  freight  revenue  as  charged,  the  differences  will  give  the  most 
accurate  idea  of  the  increased  revenue  resulting  from  advances  in 
freight  rates  or  chan^  in  classification  that  can  possibly  be  obtained, 
hi  other  words,  the  mcreases  thus  shown  will  accurately  answer  the 
first  question  contained  in  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  adopted  March  11, 1904,  which  reads : 

Resolved,  That  the  Interstate  CJommerce  Ck>mmission  is  hereby  directed  to 
ftimliih  the  Senate,  as  speedily  as  may  be  practicable,  a  report  showing  the 

a  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol  4 18 
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lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  System.  We  have  never  had  any  serious 
trouble  with  shippers.  Whenever  there  has  been  a  contention  about 
Tates  it  has  usually  been  settled  amicably.  This  orange  contention, 
however,  which  is  being  bitterly  contested,  is  not  legitimately  a 

auestion  which  the  carrier  can  settle.  Underneath  it  ail  is  a  loss  to 
^  lie  orchardist  through  overproduction.  His  profits  have  fallen,  and 
in  casting  around  for  some  way  to  recover  himself  he  sees  the  railroad 
tnd  he  attacks  the  railroad.  The  rates,  considering  the  service  ren- 
dered, are  extremely  reasonable.  I  will  not  go  into  all  of  the  details 
as  to  whv  it  is  reasonable,  but  I  will  ask  leave  to  leave  with  you 
Exhibit  K,  which  is  a  copy  of  a  statement  that  I  filed  at  the  time  with 
the  Commission  explaining  the  railroad  side  of  the  rate  contention. 
I  have  a  copy  whicn  I  wilTleave  with  the  stenographer. 

ExHiBir  K. — Statement  furnished  by  J.  Kruttschnitt^  vice-president 
Southern  Pacific  Company. 

CUNERAL   CX)8T  OF  OPERATING  LOS   ANGELES-EL  PASO   AND   LOS   ANGELIA- 

OGDEN   LINES. 

The  line  from  Los  Angeles  to  El  Paso,  818  miles,  is  made  up  of 
the  main  line  of  the  Los  Angeles  division — ^Los  Angeles  to  Yuma — 
250  miles,  and  the  main  line  of  the  Tucson  division — Yuma  to  El 
Paso — 563  miles.  The  average  cost  of  running  a  freight  train  1 
mile  on  the  main  line  of  the  Los  Angeles  division  for  the  first  three 
months  of  the  calendar  year  1903  was  $2.23,  excluding  taxes,  better- 
ments, and  fixed  charges.  Therefore  the  total  cost  of  running  it  250 
miles,  from  Los  Angeles  to  Yuma,  would  be  $557.50.  The  cost  of 
running  a  freight  train  1  mile,  for  the  same  period,  on  the  Tucson 
division,  was  $1.60;  and  the  total  cost  of  runmng  it  563  miles,  from 
Yuma  to  El  Paso,  is,  therefore,  $900.80,  or  a  grand  total  cost  of 
$1,458.30  between  Los  Angeles  and  El  Paso,  a  distance  of  818  miles, 
or  an  avera^  of  $1.79  for  1  mile. 

The  number  of  ^oss  toni^,  or  the  weight  of  the  revenue-paying 
freight  and  the  weight  of  the  cars  necessary  for  its  transportation, 
averaged  891  tons  to  each  train,  of  which  400  tons  were  revenue-pay- 
ing fraght  and  491  tons  the  weight  of  cars  to  carry  it  The  aead 
weight  of  car  hauled  to  enable  the  company  to  earn  the  freight  was 
1.23  tons  for  every  ton  of  revenue-j^ieldmg  contents. 

By  dividing  the  cost  per  train  mile  by  the  gross  tons  per  train  we 
find  the  average  cost  oi  hauling  1  gross  ton  1  mile  to  be  2.01  mills. 
The  cost  of  hauling  one  ton  of  paying  freight,  with  its  pro  rata  of 
1J2S  tons  of  the  dead  weight  of  car  was,  therefore,  2.23X2.01=4.48 
(miUs). 

As  tlie  average  earnings  per  ton  mile  on  all  commercial  traffic  were 
0.6  mills,  we  see  that  47  per  cent  of  the  earnings  were  absorbed  by 
expenses. 

The  line  from  Los  Angeles  to  Ogden  is  made  up  of  276  miles  of  the 
San  Joaquin  division,  on  which  the  average  cost  of  running  a  freight 
train  1  mile  was  $1.58,  or  a  total  for  the  276  miles  of  $436.08 ;  and  169 
miles  of  the  Western  division,  costing  an  average  of  $2  per  train  mile, 
or  a  total  of  $338;  and  188  miles  of  the  Sacramento  aivision,  at  an 
average  cost  per  train  mile  of  $1.98,  or  a  total  cost  of  $372.24;  and 
568  miles  of  the  Salt  Lake  division,  costing  $1.68  per  freight-train 
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mile,  or  a  total  cost  of  $861.89.  This  makes  a  grand  total  cost  of 
>J,(X)7.71  for  running  a  freight  train  the  1,196  miles  separating  Ogden 
from  Los  Angeles,  or  an  average  of  $1.68  per  train  mile. 

The  average  number  of  gross  tons  of  dead  and  revenue-producing 
freight  per  train  was  788,  of  which  369  tons  were  revenue  producing. 
That  i^  to  say,  for  each  ton  of  freight  yielding  revenue  there  were 
hauled  1.14  tons  of  dead  weight  of  car.  The  average  cost  of  mov- 
ing a  gross  ton  1  mile,  obtained  by  dividing  $1.68,  tne  cost  of  mov- 
ing a  train  1  mile,  by  the  number  of  gross  tons  in  a  train,  or  788,  is, 
therefore,  2.13  mills.  As  it  is  necessary  to  haul  1.14  tons  of  dead 
weight  for  each  ton  that  pays  its  way,  the  cost  per  ton  mile  of  freight 
is  2.14X2.13=4.65  (mills). 

The  earnings  from  all  traffic  on  the  line  being  9.96  mills  per  ton 
mile,  45  per  cent  of  the  earnings  are  seen  to  be  absorbed  in  the  ex- 
penses 01  carrying  the  freight 

ACTUAI.  COST  OF  TBANBFORTING  A  TRAIN  OF  ORANGES  FROM  L06  ANQKLB8 
TO  SL  PASO  AND  FROM  LOS  ANGELES  TO  OGDEN. 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  of  the  same  general  nature  as  those 
given  above  for  general  traffic,  but  the  amounts  are  profoundly  af- 
fected by  the  discriminating  conditions  under  which  the  citrus- fruit 
traffic  is  handled.  The  principal  causes  increasing  the  cost  of  han- 
dling citrus  fruit  are  as  follows : 

1.  All  of  this  traffic  is  handled  in  refrigerator  cars,  which  not 
only  cost  43  per  cent  more  to  build  than  the  ordinary  box  car  of 
much  greater  freight-carrying  capacity,  but  which  weigh  85,000 
pounds,  which  is  2  tons  or  18  per  cent  more  than  the  ordinary  box 
car. 

2.  The  ordinary  freight  car  is  loaded  and  earning  revenue  72  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  miles  run  by  it  in  the  course  of  tiie  year. 
The  refrigerator  car  is  loaded  in  one  direction  and  is  hauled  86  per 
cent  of  the  miles  in  the  reverse  direction  empty.  It  is  loaded  and 
earning  revenue,  therefore,  for  only  57  per  cent  of  the  miles  run  by 
it  in  traffic. 

.8.  Although  the  company  may  have  ample  equipment  of  its  own, 
at  a  given  time  and  place,  to  move  citrus  fruit,  it  is  compelled  to  keep 
roecial  equipment  in  laree  quantities  on  hand  in  order  to  accommo- 
oate  it.  The  total  rentiu  payments  on  this  account,  per  car  loaded 
witli  citrus  fruit,  run  1  mile,  amount  to  one-half  null  per  ton  mile 
of  loading. 

4.  This  special  equipment  must  be  stored  at  convenient  points 
from  which  the  cars  are  distributed  by  switching  or  local  fraght- 
train  service  to  loading  platforms.  The  cars  after  their  long  trips 
have  to  be  assorted  and  switched  to  sidetracks  to  be  repaired  and 
fumigated,  and  after  loading  they  have  to  be  switched  to  icing  tracks 
for  refrigeration.  The  average  cost  of  the  extra  service  performed 
on  Uiis  dass  of  equipment,  and  not  incidental  to  ordinary  traffic, 
amounts  to  about  $7  per  car  on  all  the  cars  of  oranges  moved  in  the 
season,  or  about  0.7  mill  per  ton  mile,  based  on  the  orange  haul  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  lines. 

5.  One-half  of  the  total  number  of  refrigerator  cars  loaded  with 
citrus  fruit  are  sent  out  under  refrigeration,  the  average  number  of 
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tons  of  dead  weight  of  ice  on  which  the  company  earns  no  revenue 
being  5. 

To  determine  the  additional  cost  of  hauling  a  train  of  citrus  fruit, 
the  most  important  consideration  is  the  ratio  of  dead,  or  nonrevenue- 
producing  load,  to  live  or  revenue-producing  load.  The  actual  cost 
to  the  company,  leaving  out  the  element  of  risk,  is  exactly  the  same 
to  move  at  a  given  speed  a  given  tonnage  of  coal  or  silks  and  laces 
or  citrus  fmit  or  lumber  or  any  other  commodity.  It  matters  little 
to  the  locomotive  hauling  the  train  whether  5  or  75  per  cent  of  the 
load  coupled  to  it  is  revenue-producing  tonnage  or  not  The  ex- 
penditure of  energy  and  of  labor  in  moving  the  train  is  the  same. 
It  therefore  follows  that  as  the  railroad  company  expends  a  larger 
amount  of  energy,  equivalent  to  money,  in  moving  a  ton  of  freight 
that  requires  an  incidental  service  of  moving  4  or  5  tons  of  dead 
weight  or  package  the  cost  of  moving  the  necessary  package  must 
be  borne  by  the  ton  of  freight  it  contams. 

In  our  answer  to  the  first  question  we  showed  that  with  average 
traffic  the  railroad  company  has  to  haul  very  little  over  1  ton  of 
dead  weight  for  each  ton  of  paying  freight.  With  citnis  fruit  the 
empty  refrigerator  car  weighs  17.6  tons.  The  weight  of  the  ice  di- 
vided by  2,  as  only  every  other  car  is  iced,  or  2.5  tons,  being  added, 
the  total  weight  of  the  refrigerator  car  and  ice  is  20  tons.  The  pay- 
ing load  per  car  is  13  tons.  The  average  number  of  orange  cars  m 
a  train  running  from  Lios  Angeles  to  El  Paso  being  27,  and  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Ogden  24,  the  net  results  to  the  company  will  there- 
fore be  as  follows : 

Lob  Angeles  to  El  Paso. — ^The  cost  of  an  average  train  mile,  as 
shown  above,  is  $1.79.  The  cost  per  gross  ton-mile  of  car  and  con- 
tents is  2.01  mills.  The  paying  load  m  an  orange  train,  at  13  tons 
per  car,  is  351  tons.  Each  car  tnat  carries  oranges  from  Los  Angeles 
to  El  Paso  is  hauled  over  the  line  from  El  Paso  to  Los  Angeles  86 
per  cent  of  the  distance  empty.  The  gross  tons  involved  in  this  move- 
ment from  El  Paso  to  Los  Angeles  are  406 ;  the  gross  weight  of  cars 
in  a  train  of  oranges  hauled  from  Los  Angeles  to  El  Paso  is  540  tons; 
and  the  tons  of  loading,  351,  making  a  grand  total  of  1,297  gross  tons 
for  each  train  load  of  paying  freight.  Divide  this  by  351,  the  paying 
load,  and  we  find  that  for  every  ton  of  revenue-producing  rreight 
hauled  we  are  compelled  to  haul  2.7  tons  of  dead  weight,  or  the  total 
number  of  tons  hauled  for  each  ton  of  revenue-producing  freight  is 
8.7.  In  other  words,  the  company  collects  revenue  on  1  ton-mile 
of  service  and  renders  3.7  ton-miles.  The  cost  per  ton-mile  of 
revenue-paying  freight  will,  therefore,  be  3.7X2.01=7.4  (mills). 
To  this  should  be  added  the  additional  cost  of  rental  of  special  cars, 
0.6  mill;  the  cost  of  switching  service,  refrigeration^  switching  to 
special  repair  tracks,  cost  of  furnishing  special  facilities  in  terminal 
yards,  etc.,  aggregating  0.7  mill,  making  a  grand  total  cost  per  ton- 
mile  of  8.6  miUs. 

The  total  cost  of  hauling  such  a  train  from  Los  Angeles  to  El  Paso 
would  be  $2,455.  The  revenue  from  the  carriage  of  citrus  fruit  in 
sack  a  train  amounts  to  $3,484,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  71  per 
cent  of  the  revenue  is  taken  up  in  expenses,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  extra  expense  of  tlie  preferred  movement  given  this 
traffic,  the  cost  of  delay  imposed  on  other  traffic  by  the  discrimina- 
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tion,  the  additional  wear  and  tear  and  fuel  by  nuving  these  trains 
at  greater  rate  of  speed. 

Los  Angeles  to  Ogden. — The  cost  of  an  average  train  on  the  line 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Ogden,  as  shown  above,  is  $1.68,  and  the  cost 

Cg^oss  ton-mile  of  car  and  contents  is  2.13  mills.  The  paying 
i  in  an  orange  train,  at  13  tons  per  car,  amounts  to  311  tons. 
Each  car  that  carries  oranges  from  Los  Angeles  to  Ogden  is  passed 
over  the  line  from  Ogden  to  Los  Angeles,  86  per  cent  of  the  distance, 
empty.  The  gross  tons  involved  in  this  movement  per  train  load 
are  361.  The  weight  of  cars  involved  in  the  haul  of  a  train  load  of 
empty 'refrigerator  cars,  Los  Angeles  to  Ogden,  is  477.  The  weight 
of  contents  is  311  tons,  or  a  total  of  1,149  tons  per  train  load  of 
citrus  fruit  east  bound  over  the  Los  Anffeles-Ogden  route.  Dividing 
this  by  311,  the  weight  of  the  paying  Toad  in  such  a  train,  we  find 
that  for  every  ton  of  revenue-proclucing  freight  hauled  we  are  com- 
pelled to  haul  2.7  tons  of  dead  weight,  or  the  total  number  of  tons 
hauled  for  each  ton  of  revenue-paying  freight  is  3.7.  The  cost  per 
ton-mile  of  revenue-paying  freight  will,  therefore,  be  3.7X2.13=7.9 
(mills). 

To  mis  should  be  added  the  cost  of  rental  of  special  cars  for  this 
service,  extra  switching  and  refrigerating,  switching  to  special  repair 
tracks,  cost  of  furnishing  special  facilities  in  terminals,  yards,  etc., 
amounting  to  1.2  mills  per  ton-mile,  or  a  total  of  9.1  mills  per 
ton-mile. 

The  total  cost  of  hauling  such  a  train  from  Los  Angeles  to  Ogden 
is  $3,385;  the  revenue  derived  from  its  carriage  amounts  to  $3,086; 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  Los  Angeles-Ogden  line,  on 
account  of  the  greater  length  of  haul,  as  compared  with  the  Los 
Angeles-El  Paso  route,  the  expenses  amount  to  110  per  cent  of  the 
earnings,  without  taking  into 'account  the  extra  expenses  for  the  pre- 
ferred movement,  cost  of  delay  imposed  on  other  traffic  by  this  dis- 
crimination, additional  wear  and  tear  and  fuel  through  moving  these 
trains  at  a  greater  rate  of  speed,  etc. 

The  expenses  referred  to  above  are  operating  expenses  only,  and 
include  nothing  for  taxes,  betterments,  and  fixed  charges.  The  rev- 
enue per  ton  on  which  the  above  is  based  is  the  Southern  Pacific  pro- 
portion of  the  average  freight  charged  on  oranges  shipped  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  and  New  York.  The 
through  rate  to  all  these  points  is  $1.25  per  hundred  pounds,  and  our 
proportion  of  this  through  rate  differs  according  to  destination.  For 
example,  on  oranges  shipped  from  Los  Angeles  via  El  Paso  we 
receive  42.5  cents  on  shipments  to  New  York  and  56.4  cents  on  ship- 
ments to  Chicago,  the  average  rates  received  by  us  to  the  four  points 
mentioned  being  49.7  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  Similarly,  on 
oranges  shipped  from  Los  Angeles  via  Ogden  the  Southern  Pacific 
average  eammgs  are  49.4  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

KEL.ATIVE  TO  THE   CX)8T  OF  OPERATING  FOR  THE   YEARS   1903   AND   1902. 

The  average  cost  of  nmning  a  train  1  mile  for  the  first  eight  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  1002-3  was  $1.79  on  the  Southern  Pacific  lines  west 
of  El  Paso,  and  for  the  same  pcM'iod  of  the  fiscal  year  1901-2  it  was 
$1.72.    Every  item  of  operating  expense  shows  an  increase  except 
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one,  that  of  fuel  for  locomotives,  which  has  decreased  through  the 
substitution  of  oil  for  coal. 
The  cost  per  train-mile  for  each  item  of  service  is  shown  below : 
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Some  of  the  particular  items  of  increased  prices  that  have  affected 
the  expenses  of  railroad  operation,  as  compared  with  the  last  year, 
are  the  foUowing: 

Kedwood  cross-ties,  at  Oakland,  in  1902,  cost  40  cents  each ;  in  1903, 
50  cents  each,  or  an  increase  of  25  per  cent. 

Sawed  pine  ties  last  year  cost  27^  cents ;  this  year  SOJ  cents,  or  an 
increase  or  11  per  cent. 

Bough,  merchantable  pine  lumber,  at  Oakland,  last  year  cost  $18.50 
per  1,000  feet;  this  year,  $16,  or  19  per  cent  more  than  last  year. 

Car  stock  f.  o.  b.,*^Ore^on  and  California  mills,  last  year  cost  $18; 
this  year  the  same  material  cost  $16,  or  23  per  cent  more. 

Kough,  merchantable  redwood  lumber  cost  last  year  $15  per  1,000 
feet,  and  this  year  cost  $17,  or  an  increase  of  1*  per  cent. 

Rough,  dear  redwood  has  increased  from  $26  to  $31,  or  19  per 
cent  • 

Milled  redwood  has  increased  from  $2Q  to  $80,  or  15  per  cent 

Brick  last  year  cost  $5.75 ;  this  year,  $7 ;  increase,  22  per  cent 

Pig  iron  last  year  cost  $23.25;  this  year,  $25.50;  increase,  10  per 
cent. 

Illuminating  oil  increased  during  the  same  period  from  14  cents  to 
16jr  cents,  or  18  per  cent. 

Sheet  steel  increased  from  1.41  to  2.24  cents,  or  59  per  cent 

Fire-box  steel  rose  from  2.16  cents  to  2.64  cents,  or  22  j>er  cent 

First-class  passenger  cars  in  1902  cost  $7,430,  and  in  1903  cost 
$9,000;  increase,  21  per  cent. 

Stock  cars  which  in  1901  cost  $546  increased  in  1902  to  $707,  or 
30  per  cent 

Mogul  freight  engines  costing  in  1901  $12,725  in  1902  cost  $15,840, 
or  24  per  cent  more. 

Consolidation  freight  locomotives  increased  from  $15,000  in  1901 
to  $17,800  in  1902,  or  19  per  cent 

Passenger  locomotives  increased  from  $13,700  in  1901  to  $16,700  in 
1902,  or  23  per  cent 

Where  figures  are  given  comparing  prices  in  1901  and  1902,  re- 
spectively, we  have  no  corresponding  prices  for  1903;  but  as  the  prices 
of  material  and  labor  have  increased  the  prices  of  locomotives  and 
equipment  can  not  fail  to  be  higher  in  1903  than  in  1902. 

During  the  present  fiscal  year,  on  account  of  the  higher  cost  of  liv- 
ing generally,  we  have  been  obliged  to  increase  the  wages  of  nearly 
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ill  of  our  employees,  the  result  being  to  enormously  increase  the  cost 
of  operating.    For  example,  the  wages  of  conductors,  brakemen,  en- 

K'  leers,  ana  firemen  have  been  increased  about  15  per  cent,  yardmen 
ve  b€»en  increased  15  per  cent,  the  wages  of  telegraph  pperators  and 
rts  have  been  increased  7^  per  cent,  whilst  Girge  increases  have 
been  granted  machinists,  Doiler  makers,  and  other  shop  em- 
ployees. 

The  expenses  have  also  been  affected  through  the  railroads  having 
to  handle  much  larger  increases  in  traffic  than  they  were  prepared  to 
do  with  existing  facilities,  and,  although  money  has  been  freely 
spent  to  increase  them^  the  result  has  been  congested  terminals  and 
shops,  as  well  as  inability  to  make  repairs  on  locomotives  and  equip- 
ment when  necessary.  With  the  increased  expenses  any  reduction 
in  rates  would  result  in  still  smaller  net  returns. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  citrus  fruit  has  not  been  moved  as  expe- 
ditiously as  formerly,  the  fact  remains  that  this  has  been  a  preferred 
service,  and,  while  all  traffic  has  been  delayed,  the  preference  has  been 
given  to  the  orange  traffic,  and  general  traffic  has  oeen  discriminated 
a^inst,  it  has  been  moved  faster  and  has  been  given  a  classification 
hi^er  than  any  other  freight  moved  over  the  company's  lines. 

Damage  clamis  paid  on  shipments  of  citrus  fruits  for  the  past 
twelve  months  have  aggre^ted  $40,000,  or  about  4  per  cent  of  the 
total  earnings  on  citrus  fruit,  through  and  loca].  The  total  loss  and 
damage  on  the  Pacific  System,  on  account  of  all  freight,  has 
amounted  to  $146,000  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  pr^ent  fiscal 
year,  or  only  one-naif  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  commercial  freight 
earnings,  showing  the  claims  on  citrus  fruit  to  have  been  out  of  all 
proportion  to  those  on  other  traffic. 

The  effect  of  the  heavy  increase  in  prices  paid  for  material  in  1908 
over  those  paid  in  previous  year,  which  were  in  addition  to  heavy 
increases  in  prices  in  1902  over  the  year  preceding,  as  well  as  a  rise 
in  wages  generally,  is  shown  in  the  general  operations  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  lines  for  the  present  fiscal  year  to  date,  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1902  and  1901.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
comptroller  of  the  company  the  gross  earnings  of  all  the  Southern 
Pacific  lines  for  the  ten  months  ending  April  30  (last  report  issued 
for  1903)  shows  as  follows: 

1901 $64, 017. 677. 00 

1902 70. 295, 612. 00 

1908 78, 092, 602. 00 

The  operating  expenses  and  taxes  for  the  same  periods  were : 

ISrfl $42. 069, 29a  00 

1902 46.950,989.00 

1903 61, 940, 20a  00 

The  earnings,  after  deducting  operating  expenses  and  taxes,  for 
the  same  peri^ls  were : 

1901 $21, 968, 87a  72 

1902 23, 344, 522.  91 

1908 - 21, 152, 295. 64 

Thus^  although  the  earnings  increased  in  the  two  years  in  question 
somethmg  over  $9,000,000,  the  expenses  increased  nearly  $10,000,000, 
leaving  considerably  less  net  earnings  than  two  years  ago  when  much 
less  traffic  was  handled,  and  over  $2,000,000  less  net  earnings  than 
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we  had  last  year,  these  net  earnings  being  previous  to  payment  oi 
taxes,  betterments,  and  fixed  charges. 

The  increase  in  expenses  on  the  Southern  Pacific  lines  is  not  ab- 
normaL  An  examination  of  the  increase  in  gross  earning  expenses, 
and  net  earnings  of  the  various  railroad  lines,  aggregating  157,000 
miles,  forming  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  total  mileage  of  the  United 
States,  showed  for  the  calendar  year  1902  an  increase  in  expenses  of 
$86,000,000,  and  compared  with  the  increase  in  ^oss  earnings  of 
$82,000,000  reflected  a  loss  in  net  revenue  for  these  knes  of  $3,000,000. 

J.  KapTTSCHNrrT, 
Vice-President  Soutliem  Pacific  Company. 

Mr.  Krtjttschnitt.  The  slow  time  and  indifferent  service  claimed  in 
connection  with  the  orange  rate  was  not  due,  as  claimed  by  Mr.  Call, 
if  you  will  pardon  the  expression,  to  the  "  cussedness  "  of  the  rail- 
roads who  were  indifferent  to  making  time  because,  as  he  said,  they 
had  divided  up  the  freight  amongst  them,  but  it  was  due  to  a  fact 
that  personally  and  through  our  traffic  and  operating  officers  we  had 
for  the  last  three  years  been  impressing  on  the  California  public, 
and  that  was  that  following  the  enormous  development  of  business 
that  followed  the  Spanish  war  none  of  the  locomotive  and  car  works 
in  the  country  were  able  to  turn  out  locomotives  and  cars  fast  enough 
to  meet  the  orders  of  the  railroads  or  the  demands  of  the  public. 
Despite  enormous  orders  we  put  in,  orders  of  120  or  130  new  loco- 
motives, we  would  find  before  they  were  delivered  that  even  with 
those  orders  we  would  be  shorter  than  before  the  orders  were  placed ; 
and  for  the  past  four  years  we  have  been  trying  to  catch  up,  and  the 
reason  the  service  was  better  last  year,  which  is  admitted  in  the 
testimony,  was  because  we  had  finaUy  caught  up. 

Another  statement  is  made  in  here  that  is  glaringly  incorrect  This 
is  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Call,  and  the  statement  is  so  astonishing 
to  me  that  I  will  read  it: 

The  net  income  per  mile  of  the  Southern  Pacific  in  1805  was  |2;2e9,  and  In 
1903  was  $4,037  per  mile. 

"These  figures  are  taken  from  the  reports  filed  by  the  railways 
themselves,  but  by  the  method  of  bookkeeping  employed  are  grossly 
unfair  toward  the  public.  They  are  unfair  in  not  including  the 
earnings  of  subsidiary  corporations  which  are  largely  supported  at 
the  expense  of  the  railways  themselves,  such  as  the  express  busi- 
ness, the  deeping-car  business,  the  telegraph  business,  and  the  car- 
line  business."  Having  signed  many  of  these  reports  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  myself,  I  took  the  trouble  to  call  on  the 
Commission  to-day  to  find,  out  whether  I  had  ever  signed  juggled 
bookkeeping  reports,  and  I  am  utterly  unable  to  understand  the 
statement,  because  the  Commission  prescribes  the  form  on  which  we 
shall  report;  it  is  their  bookkeeping,  not  ours. 

Furthermore,  every  one  of  the  items  which  this  gentleman  said  have 
been  suppressea  or  kept  out  are  clearly  entered  on  that  report  That 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Commission,  and  he  no  doubt  referred  to  it  as 
the  net  earnings  per  mile  are  identical  with  the  figures  quoted  by  him. 
There  are  entries  in  the  company's  earnings  for  telegraph,  for  ex- 
press business,  for  sleeping-car  business,  and  for  the  car-line  business; 
an  item  specially  giving  me  exact  amount  of  business  to  the  Armour 
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Car  Line  and  some  75  or  100  other  private  car  lines  to  which  we  have 
paid  money. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  are  as  many  as 
75  to  100  private  car  lines  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Yes ;  there  must  be  that  many  or  very  near  it. 
In  looking  at  the  page,  which  is  typewritten,  I  realize  that  perhaps 
75  may  be  too  many,  but  it  fills  a  lar^e  page  of  cap  paper  closely 
spacea.  Although,  after  the  explanation  I  have  given  as  to  where 
me  revenue  goes,  it.  may  seem  to  some  that  the  railroads  are  making 
too  much  money,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  advance  fig- 
ures for  1904,  which  have  been  out  just  a  few  months,  publidied  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  earnings  for  1904  show  an  increase,  roughly,  of  $66,000,000 
over  1903.    l^e  expenses,  an  increase  of  $75,000,000  over  1903. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  is  operating  expenses. 

Mr.  Kjittttschnitt.  Yes,  and  net  earnings  for  1903  were 
$643,000,000;  for  1904,  $634,000,000.  Dividends  and  surplus,  1903, 
$260,000,000;  for  1904,  $236,500,000. 

Now,  the  railroads  in  the  past  four  or  five  years  have  had  their  ex- 
penses largely  increased  through  compliance  with  the  safety-appli- 
ance act  That  may  have  appeared  at  the  time  a  very  innocent  act, 
but  at  a  very  conservative  estimate,  based  on  the  number  of  locomo- 
tives now  owned  by  the  carriers  and  the  number  of  freight  cars,  leav- 
ing out  passenger  cars,  which  were  already  equipped,  it  cost  them 
about  $103,000,000  to  comply  with  that  law. 

There  is  a  strong  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  an  equally 
strong  desire  on  tne  part  of  the  railroad  managers  to  fully  equip 
their  lines  with  block  sisals.  Unless  they  do  it  themselves  I  am 
convinced  that  laws  similar  to  the  safety-appliance  laws  will  be 
passed,  and  our  lines  at  least  have  made  a  very  pronounced  beginning. 
feut  the  cost  of  equipping  a  line  thoroughly  with  block  signals  inns 
up  between  $800  and  $1,000  a  mile.  There  are  at  present  between 
200,000  and  300,000  miles  of  road  in  the  country,  of  which  we  might 
say  fully  one-half  are  main  lines  that  will  have  to  be  block  signaled. 
The  expense  will  therefore  run  up  close  to  $100,000,000.  Much  work 
remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  reducing  grades 

Senator  Newlands.  How  long  woulait  take  to  do  that  if  they 
started  in  all  over  the  country  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  I  think  that  will  have  to  be  answered  by  say- 
ing that  it  would  depend  very  largely  on  business.  If  business  were 
eood,  the  roads  would  go  at  it  and  keep  at  it  vigorously.  Business 
is  good  now.  The  lines  I  represent  have  just  placed  oraers  for  put- 
ting in  blocking  signals  to  the  extent  of  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  this  jear.  We  do  not  want  to  be  driven  to  it  by  law ;  we 
want  to  do  it  as  soon  as  we  can.  Other  roads  are  doing  the  same 
thing. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  to  get  the  money  to  do  it;  where 
is  this  $100,000,000  to  come  from;  out  of  the  earnings,  or  would 
the  roads  have  to  borrow  it? 

Mr.  Kruttschniit.  I  suppose  it  would  depend  a  good  deal  on  the 
condition  of  the  earnings.  A  good  deal  will  come  out  of  earnings; 
possibly  some  will  have  to  be  borrowed. 

Senator  Newlands.  In  what  time  could  we  expect  the  whole  100,000 
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miles  of  track,  under  present  conditions  of  business,  to  be  put  in  with 
the  block  system  ? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  I  did  not  catch  the  first  part  of  your  question. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  I  say  within  what  time  could  we  reasonably 
ezj>ect,  if  present  coiiditions  continue,  that  the  whole  100,000  miles  of 
main  track  would  be  put  under  the  block  system? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  I  should  say  it  would  be  like  emptying  a  quart 
of  molasses  out  of  a  cup.  The  first  year  or  two  .we  would  do  a  great 
deal ;  then  after  that  it  would  not  be  so  fast.  In  other  words,  out  of 
100,()00  miles  necessary  to  be  equipped,  the  first  10,000  miles  so 
equipped  would  probably  cut  off,  instead  of  10  per  cent  of  the  danger, 
probably  25  per  cent  of  the  danger;  and  another  10,000  might  cut  off 
another  25  per  cent  of  the  danger.  But  after  that  it  would  ^o  on  very 
much  more  slowly.  We  are  putting  in  some  700  miles  of  Wock  sig- 
naling this  year,  but  selecting  the  TOO  miles  on  the  most  dangerous 
part  of  the  road,  so  as  to  give  us  the  maximum  of  safety. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  How  much  mileage  do  you  havei 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  We  have  between  15,000  and  16,000  miles. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  would  be  about  one-twentieth. 

Mr.  Kjiuttschnitt.  About  one-twentieth;  yes.  I  think  we  have 
some  700  or  800  miles  of  block  signaling  in  already. 

Immense  sums  of  money  have  been  already  spent  for  reducing 
grades,  curves,  and  for  shortening  lines  for  the  purpose  of  handling 
traffic  cheaper,  reducing  the  rates,  and  thereby  developing  the  country. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  who  spoke  here,  I  think  from  Kansas  City,  told 
you  with  a(miirable  clearness  how  he  attributed  the  growth  of  Kansas 
and  the  Southwest  to  the  cooperation  of  the  merchants  and  the  rail- 
roads. There  is  no  question  tnat  the  railroads  by  reducing  rates  have 
stimulated  traffic,  not  only  stimulated  traffic,  but  by  buying  material — 
steel  rails,  steel  bridges,  steel  cars — ^have  stimulated  manufacturing 
and  have  promoted  the  general  wave  of  prosperity  that  has  been  mov- 
ing over  the  country  for  the  past  four  or  five  years,  and  even  now 
seems  to  be  higher  than  ever. 

The  heavier  loads  that  we  prt  in  our  cars,  the  heavier  duty  we  have 
imposed  on  our  locomotives,  has  required  heavier  cars  and  heavier 
locomotives.  There  are  at  present  some  1,600,000  freight  cars  in  the 
United  States.  A  small  proportion  only  are  of  metal;  but  we  have 
already  noticed  that  with  the  advent  of  the  metal  car  the  wood  car 
is  disappearing  at  a  rate  increasing  in  geometrical  progression.  In- 
stead of  having  a  few  hundred  wrecked  and  smasned  a  year,  they 
are  wrecked  ana  smashed  by  the  thousands;  they  are  furnishing  the 
buffers  between  these  metal  cars.  The  roads  are  going  to  require 
very  large  amounts  of  capital  to  replace  these  cars. 

To  anticipate  a  question,  not  all  of  that,  of  course,  will  go  to  capi- 
tal account;  a  large  amount  will  go  to  operating  expenses,  beotuse 
these  cars  will  replace  old  ones. 

Senator  Newlands.  Your  aim  in  carrying  on  your  expense  account 
is  to  keep  your  road  with  its  present  equipment  and  its  present  con- 
dition, ana  anything  that  improves  the  road  or  increases  the  equip- 
ment you  charged  to  betterments,  I  presume? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  To  a  certain  extent  only.  The  roads  are 
diarging  verv  liberally  at  the  present  time  betterments  to  operating 
expenses,    liiere  was  a  time,  perhaps — some  ten  or  fiftem  years 
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tffo— when  the  opposite  policy  was  pursued.  It  was  extremely 
sharply  criticised.  Attention  was  drawn  to  it  at  the  time  of  tlie 
exposure  of  Beinhart,  who  was  president  of  the  Atchison  Railroad. 
He  had  charged  immense  sums  that  should  have  gone  to  operating 
expenses  to  betterments — ^had  made  an  incorrect  showing  of  the  books. 
The  pendulum  has,  perhaps,  swung  to  the  other  end  of  its  path,  and 
the  roads  are  very  generous  now  in  charging  small  betterments  to 
operating  expenses.- 

Senator  Newlands.  That  operates  to  the  advantage  of  the  public. 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNrrr.  Unauestionably. 

Senator  Newlandb.  Ana  prevents  increased  capitalization! 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNrrr.  Unquestionably. 

Senator  Newlandb.  I  understand  that  in  England  they  charge 
more  liberally  to  betterments,  and  in  that  way  they  increase  their 
capitalization? 

Mr.  Kruttsghnitt.  Tes.    I  learned  from  some  of  these  European 

fmtlemen  who  attended  the  railroad  congress  here,  especialljr  some 
nglishmen,  that  they  are  accustomed  to  charging  everything  to 
capital 

Senator  Newlands.  And  that  accounts,  possibly,  for  the  very  large 
excess  of  their  capitalization  per  mile  over  the  ^lerican  roads. 

Mr.  Kruttsghnitt.  It  is  $260,000  a  mile.  On  the  American  roads 
at  the  present  time  the  capitalization  is  $62,000  a  mile — over  four 
times  as  much  in  Great  Britain  as  here. 

Senator  Newlandb.  And  that  is  partly  accounted  for  in  this  way, 
is  it  not! 

Mr.  Kruttsghnitt.  Without  doubt;  and  partially  accounted  for 
by,  I  suppose,  the  greater  value  of  property  over  there.  It  is  a  more 
densely  peopled  country  and  property  is  more  valuable,  and  then 
their  roads  are  built  from  the  beginning  of  a  very  much  more  expen- 
sive type  than  ours. 

Senator  Newlandb.  They  carry  the  roads  over  the  highways  or 
under  them? 

Mr.  B^ruttsghnitt.  Yes;  and  yet  in  the  best  Ajnerican  practice 
tO'dav  that  is  being  done,  and  more  and  more  money  will  be  needed 
for  the  separation  of  grades.  Our  li^ht  wooden  and  metal  bridges 
are  being  taken  out.  Hundreds  of  bridges  that  are  perfectly  good, 
built  of  metal  eighteen  or  twentv  years  ago^  are  bein^  taken  out  sim- 
plybecause  the  rolling  stock  at  tne  present  time  is  too  tieavy  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  charged  to,  betterments  or  operating 
expenses! 

Mr.  E^RUTTSCHNiTT.  The  practice  on  our  line  is  to  charge  to  operat- 
ing expenses  a  sum  necessary  to  replace  the  old  bridge,  and  the  in- 
creasea  weight  is  charged  to  betterments. 

Another  item  causing  a  lar^  increase  in  operating  expenses  is  the 
scarcity  of  ties.  That  is  requiring  the  erection  of  treating  plants  to 
increase  their  life. 

Increase  of  traffic  has  necessitated  an  increase  in  the  capacity  and 
a  rebuilding  of  almost  every  yard  in  the  country,  rearranging  of 
terminals,  lengthening  of  sidings,  to  take  the  increased  length  of 
freight  trains.  Separation  of  CTades  at  highways  is  being  actively 
pushed.  The  advent  of  the  electric  car  has  introduced  a  number 
of  new  problems.     States  and  counties  are  chartering  electric  roads  to 
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cross  the  steam  lines  at  grade  and  it  requires  the  installation  of  inter- 
locking plants  to  prevent  accidents,  or  the  separation  of  grades. 

Another  item  of  increased  expense  is  the  increase  in  the  nimiber  of 
employees.    I  have  a  diagram  showing  this,  which  I  will  insert. 

Another  expense  which  a  large  number  of  roads  have  voluntarily 
incurred  is  that  of  providing  superannuation  and  pension  funds  for 
employees.  A  beginning  only  has  been  made.  Unquestionably 
more  and  more  of  that  will  be  done  in  the  future. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  Does  a  road  make  the  entire  contribution  to 
that  pension  fund,  or  do  the  employees  contribute  to  it  also? 

Mr.  KRUTTScnNiTT.  Of  all  of  the  roads  that  are  paying  pensions 
at  the  present  time,  my  understanding  is  they  all  pav  the  sum  in  full. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  to  which  the  employees  contribute. 

Senator  Newlanm.  Does  that  fund  cover  cases  of  accident  and 
things  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Kbuttschnitt.  I  do  not  know  of  any  road  that  makes  it  cover 
the  case  of  accident. 

Senator  Newlands.  Of  injury  to  the  employees? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  No,  sir;  it  is  for  superannuation.  The  roads 
are  being  held  in  much  stricter  account  by  the  courts  than  ever 
before.  Personal  injury  accounts  are  running  up  and  fellow-servant 
acts  have  been  passed. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  Increasing  the  liability? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Increasing  the  liability,  and  practically  mak- 
ing a  common  carrier  an  insurer  of  its  employees.  There  is  not  a 
road  in  the  country  that  does  not  show  a  large  increase  in  that 
account. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  of  that  question?  Do  you 
think  that  Congress  should  legislate  on  it  and  make  the  roads  liable 
for  the  fellow-servants?  [After  a  pause.]  I  want  to  get  your 
judgment  on  it. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  I  was  just  waiting,  trying  to  find  some  lan- 
guage in  which  to  give  my  opinion  of  that  politely. 

The  Chairman.  Our  resolution  requires  us  to  inquire  into  that 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  To  inquire  into  that? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  I  do  not  see  why  one  rule  should  apply  to  the 
carrier  that  does  not  apply  to  every  other  employer  of  labor. 

The  Chairman.  They  might  make  the  rule  universal. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  If  the  rule  was  made  universal,  we  would  not 
have  so  much  occasion  for  complaint. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  just  as  expensive. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Yes;  just  as  expensive;  but  if  the  public  is 
willing  to  pay  it,  by  paying  rates  suflScient  to  enable  us  to  pay  these 
damages,  well  and  good. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Commission  reduces  the  rate,  how  are  you 
going  to  get  it? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  That  is  exactly  why  we  are  here.  We  under- 
stand thoroughly  well  that  a  commission's  regulation  of  rates  means 
a  commission's  reduction  of  rates.  We  have  been  there  before  with 
the  States,  and  we  know  what  this  thing  means.  We  know  how  it 
works. 

Senator  Newlands.  They  never  raise  them  t 
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Mr.  KRxnTSCHNiTT.  Never. 

Senator  Netvi^nds.  Of  course,  it  is  assumed  that  all  the  money 
psdd  on  sucli  accounts,  accidents  and  so  forth,  constitute  a  part  of 
the  operating  expenses,  and  it  will  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the  gross 
income  that  is  paid  by  the  shippers? 

Mr.  KRXJTTSCHNrrr.  And  to  show  you  how  well  grounded  is  the 
fear  of  this  regulation  of  the  making  of  rates,  I  know  of  one  in- 
stance of  a  State  commission  that  has  several  times  in  its  annual  re- 
ports called  attention  to  the  outrageous  verdicts  that  were  rendered 
by  the  juries  of  the  States  against  the  carrier,  and  called  attention 
to  the  enormous  increase  in  its  operating  expenses ;  yet  the  same  com- 
mission is  one  of  the  worst  that  we  have  to  deal  with  in  reducing 
rates. 

The  Chairman.  What  State  is  that? 

Mr.  BlRUTTSCHNrrT.  I  said  one  of  the  States,  You  would  not  ex- 
pect me  to  be  invidious,  would  you? 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  the  State  escaped  my  notice.  I  did 
not  know  you  omitted  the  name  purposely.  Excuse  me  if  you  did 
not  mention  the  name  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  I  did  not.  I  have  made  a  note  here  show- 
ing the  damage  and  injury  to  persons  was,  in  1897,  1.04  per  cent  of 
the  gross  earnings.  In  1903  it  was  1.46  per  cent;  an  increase  of 
42  per  cent  in  that  period. 

Senator  Foster.  Covering  what  period  t 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Between  the  years  1897  and  1903. 

Senator  Newlands.  Have  you  ever  thought  how  much  it  would 
cost  all  the  railroads  of  the  country  to  insure  their  employees  against 
accident? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Not  of  the  whole  country,  but  for  our  own 
lines;  I  have  looked  into  that.  I  have  looked  into  that  for  our 
lines. 

Senator  Newlands.  Have  you  made  an  estimate  of  what  it  would 
cost  per  annum? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  No;  not  in  the  aggregate.  It  was  a  table  of 
rates  that  was  submitted  by  some  of  the  insurance  companies.  I 
could  not  say,  oflThand,  how  much  it  was. 

Senator  Newlands.  Clearly,  if  that  was  sanctioned  by  a  law  in 
interstate  commerce,  it  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  op- 
erating expenses  of  the  corporation,  and  rates  would  have  to  be  ad- 
justed in  order  to  give  the  company  the  necessary  additional  money 
to  pay  it. 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNirr.  The  question  arises  whether  that  is  fair  to  the 
public.  The  German  Government,  which  requires  employers  to  pen- 
sion superannuated  employees,  divides  the  burden,  and  requires  the 
beneficiary  to  contribute  to  this  fund. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  believe  there  the  employer  contributes  a 
certain  proportion  and  the  employee  a  certain  proportion,  and  the 
State  itself  a  certain  proportion. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  I  think  it  is  divided  between  the  employer  and 
the  employee. 

Senator  Newlands.  Oh,  it  is?    Equally? 

Mr.  E[rutt8CHnitt.  Equally. 

Senator  Newlands.  Would  not  that  really,  if  it  could  be  carried 
out,  work  more  satisfactorily  than  the  passage  of  bills,  called  ^'  fellow- 
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servant  bills,"  that  make  the  company  responsible  for  the  negligence 
of  fellow-servants? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  of  it  A 
fellow-servant  bill,  if  you  reason  the  thing  out,  is  almost  putting  a 
premium  on  negligence. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead  with  jour  statement 

Senator  Newlands.  You  think  it  would  work  more  satisfactorily 
in  the  end  to  the  employees,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  I  should  think  that  it  would.  I  should  think 
that  it  would  tend  to  give  them  a  greater  feeling  of  responsibility,  a 
feeling  that  they  were  not  getting  something  for  nothing,  that  they 
were  not  objects  of  diarity.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  mat  I  have 
gotten  through  with  my  statement.  Perhaps  it  might  be  well  for 
me  to  explain  a  little  more  fully  than  I  did  the  fact  that  the  per 
diem  rate,  as  to  which  you  asked  a  question,  is  one  interchanged 
by  the  carriers.  One  carrier  charges  it  to  another,  and  receives  pay- 
ment in  kind,  whilst  of  course  with  the  mileage  rate,  when  we  pay  for 
a  private  car  it  is  really  a  rental  or  lease.  But,  as  I  said,  the  value 
of  these  cars  on  which  we  pay  these  rates,  which  is  the  same  rate  that 
the  carriers  used  to  pay  amongst  themselves,  is  for  a  car  that  costs 
on  the  average  about  twice  as  much  as  the  ordinary  car;  the  refrig- 
erator cars  cost  from  $1,000  to  $1,200,  and  the  ordinary  box  car  costs 
from  $600  to  $800. 

Senator  Clapp.  Why  should  not  the  icing  charge,  whatever  it 
might  be — should  be — be  a  part  of  the  charge  of  the  carrier,  so  that 
the  shipper  would  have  to  deal  with  but  one  party? 

Mr.  KauTTSCHNiTT.  Simply  because  the  carrier  has  no  means,  over 
the  United  States,  of  buying  ice  and  putting  it  in  these  cars,  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  service  foreign  to  transportation,  and  one  the 
trouble  for  which  would  hardly  be  placed  on  the  carrier. 

Senator  Clapp.  Take  your  own  company,  where  you  only  use 
refrigerators  a  small  portion  of  the  year;  you  say  that  you  find  it  to 
your  advanta^  to  rent  cars  of  some  company  that  can  be  using  tliem 
somewhere  all  the  year.  But  the  particular  ice  that  is  used  on  your 
line  has  got  to  be  put  up,  either  there  or  shipped  in  there,  by  your- 
self or  by  the  car  company.  It  would  cost  no  more,  would  it,  ii  you 
put  it  up  or  bought  it? 

Mr.  EjtuTTSCHNnT.  The  car  company  puts  up  its  own  ice  houses. 

Senator  Clapp.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  I  am  going  to  try  to  give  you  my  idea  of  why 
we  could  not  do  it  as  cheaply  as  they  could.  They  are  organized  all 
over  the  United  States  to  do  this  work,  and  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it 
much  cheaper  than  a  railroad  company  could  Uiat  would  be  handling 
a  small  tonnage  of  ice. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  only  through  a  certain  part  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  And  only  throu^  a  certain  part  of  the  year. 

Senator  Ci^app.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  of  the  IMussouri 
Pacific,  was  that  on  their  road  they  used  some  of  their  own  cars, 
and  they  also  used  cars  of  other  railroads,  just  as  you  exchange  freight 
cars  indiscriminately,  and  they  also  used  some  of  these  private  cars; 
but  that  where  they  used  their  own  cars  or  the  cars  of  other  railroads 
they  did  the  icing  themselves  and  did  it  at  a  less  price  than  the 
private  car  company  charged. 
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Mr.  Kruttschnitt.   Perhaps  the  conditions  on  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific are  such  that  they  can  do  that.    But  the  Missouri  Pacific  is  a 
:   line  that  handles,  no  doubt,  a  very  large  amount  of  dressed  beef, 
I    packing-house  products,  and  other  perishable  products,  and  they  can 
very  profitably  maintain  ice  houses  over  this  system  and  keep  men 
the  year  around  to  do  the  work.    The  conditions  are  different  on 
I    the  Missouri  Pacific  from  what  they  are  on  the  Central  Pacific. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  will  remember  that  in  the  case  of  the  Mis- 
\  souri  Pacific  the  cars  were  not  owned  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
(   road  Company,  but  by  a  holding  company  in  which  the  Missouri 

(Pacific  and  two  other  lines  were  interested. 
Senator  Clapp.  That  may  be ;  but  Mr.  Lincoln's  statement  was  that 
where  the  railroad  owned  the  refrigerators  or  used  the  cars  of  other 
lines  indiscriminately,  as  they  use  freight  cars,  there  they  did  their 
.    own  icing,  and  they  did  it  at  a  very  much  less  price  than  the  icing 
f    that  was  done  by  the  private  car  lines.    Where  is  the  ice  brought 
from;    do  you  faiow  where  the  ice  is  brought  from  that  comes  to 
these  ice  houses  on  your  line? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNrrr.  It  is  in  some  cases  manufactured  ice,  and  in 
some  cases  it  is  pond  ice. 

Senator  Clapp.  It  is  what? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNrrr.  It  is  pond  ice. 

Senator  Clapp.  Where  is  the  pond  ice  brought  from  ? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNrrr.  From  lakes  up  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moim- 
tains. 

Senator  Clapp.  From  along  the  line  of  your  road? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNrrr.  Put  up  along  the  line  of  the  road. 

Senator  Clapp.  Now,  would  there  be  any  great  difference  in  vour 
company  putting  up  that  ice,  or  manufacturing  it,  instead  or  the 
outsider  putting  it  up  or  manufacturing  it? 

MLr.  KRUTTSCHNrrr.  I  could  not  tell  you  unless  I  went  into  it  and 
made  a  careful  estimate  of  the  ice  business.  My  personal  opinion 
always  has  been  that  the  attention  of  everybody  on  the  railroad 
should  be  kept  practically  confined  to  the  two  rails,  and  to  do 
nothing  else— not  to  get  into  outside  business.  It  is  a  practical 
condition.  I  have  always  discouraged  the  railroad  going  into  any- 
thing but  the  practical  transportation  of  freight. 

Senator  Clapp.  A  great  many  railroads  do  handle  ice? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNrrr.  You  have  just  cited  the  case  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific 

Senator  Clapp.  In  your  own  knowledge,  is  not  that  a  fact! 

Hr.  Kruttschnitt.  I  think  it  is. 

Senator  Clapp.  The  complaint  seems  to  be  very  strong  against  the 
carrier  having  to  deal  with  two  parties  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNrrr.  I  think  tnat  is  merely  a  matter  of  business 
with  the  shipper;  that  we  are  not  responsible  at  all.  And  it  is  his 
business  to  furnish  the  ice  if  he  needs  it.  He  only  needs  it  what  you 
mieht  be  called  hemi-semi-occasionally. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  through  with  your  statement? 

Senator  Clapp.  I  beg  pardon.  I  understood  that  he  had  already 
finished. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Yes,  sir;   I  am  through. 

Senator  Newlands.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  all  the  railroads 
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throughout  the  country  who  have  this  demand  for  refrigerator  can 
for  two  to  three  months  during  the  year  to  form  a  central  company 
that  would  own  these  refrigerator  cars,  in  which  the  different  rail- 
roads would  be  stockholders,  and  then  shift  the  cars  about  from  one 
railroad  to  another,  so  as  to  keep  the  cars  constantly  employed  ? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  I  have  had  a  dream  of  that  sort  that  has  run 
back  for  a  dozen  years,  Senator,  but  never  have  been  able  to  work  it 
or  ffe«  anything  practical  on  it. 

Senator  Foster.  Your  statement  has  been  not  only  interesting,  but 
also  very  instructive,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  to  the  com- 
mittee very  briefly  your  objections  to  conferring  this  revisory  power 
upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  ^me  other  tribunal 
wnich  Congress  might  establish. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  It  seems  to  me  I  would  state  that  very  briefly 
by  stating  that  I  have  never  been  persuaded  of  any  strong  desii*e 
that  they  should  have  it. 

Senator  Foster.  That  is  a  question  before  the  committee,  and  we 
are  instructed  by  the  Senate  to  make  a  report  upon  that  special 
matter. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  It  is  reasonably  well  understood  that  the  Com- 
mission itself  for  the  past  four  or  five  years  have  been  harping  on 
the  subject  in  their  reports.  One  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
missioners, to  whom  I  listened  to-day  with  great  interest,  in  speaking 
of  the  woes  of  the  Commission,  seemed  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  fact. 
or  ^eatest  stress  on  the  fact,  that  they  could  not  get  witnesses  to 
testify.  Now,  while  I  am  not  a  lawyer  or  a  legislator,  it  seems  tc» 
me  that  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  very,  very  easily  settled ;  that  th<^ 
Commission  could  very  easily  be  given  power  to  require  witnesses  tc 
testify. 

The  objection  to  letting  them  name  the  rates,  it  seems  to  me,  i& 
obvious.  In  the  first  place,  I  said  that  rate  regulation,  as  we  under- 
stand from  past  experience  with  State  commissions,  means  simply 
rate  reduction.  They  are  eternally  watching  the  carrier  lo  see  if  he  is 
^tting  a  little  money  ahead,  and  if  he  is,  reducing  the  rate  and  tak- 
mff  it  away  from  him. 

Now,  taldng  the  rate-making  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  rail- 
roads, it  seems  to  me,  is  fatal  to  initiative.  There  would  be  no  incen- 
tive to  do  particularly  better.  There  would  be  a  sort  of  laissez-aller 
policy  adopted  by  railroad  managers  that  they  say  is  rather  charac- 
teristic of  France,  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  rate  regulation  done. 
They  do  just  about  well  enough  to  keep  out  of  trouble,  and  that  is  all. 
There  is  no  encouragement  under  a  system  like  that  to  bring  about 
better  results.  Why  should  any  road,  with  a  commission  watching 
its  revenues  and  seeking  every  chance  to  keep  them  down,  try  to 
make  improvements  and  betterments?  Why  not  keep  things  just 
about  good  enough  to  keep  out  of  trouble? 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  rate-making  power  there  would 
lead  to  divided  responsibility,  that  it  would  impair  the  service  to  the 
public,  and  probably  impair  the  net  earnings? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Do  I  think  that  would  follow? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt.  Yes,  sir;  I  do.  We  have  an  object  lesson  in 
France.  I  understand  the  rate  making  in  France  is  done  by  a  board 
of  experts  of  some  30  or  35  men,  and  that  as  a  result  of  their  en- 
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di'avors,  from  1870  down  to  date,  they  have  not  reduced  rates  at 
aU;  that  they  are  about  1.6  cents  a  ton-mile,  rather  over  twice 
what  our  rate  is,  and  that  has  not  changed  irom  1870  down  to 
date — that  is,  for  thirty-three  years.  Now,  alongside  of  it,  the  rate 
in  the  United  States  has  fallen  from  2  cents  in  1870  to  three-quarters 
of  a  cent  at  the  present  time;  and  I  understand  also* that  the  Govern- 
ment that  is  benind  these  roads  has  put  up  about  a  thousand  mil- 
lions— a  billion  of  dollars — for  them  in  the  past  twenty-five  years 
to  make  good  losses. 

Senator  Foster.  It  has  been  stated  that  should  this  power  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  it  would  beget  such 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  that  it  would  more  than 
likely  create  disturbances  and  pretty  widespread  alarm  in  railroad 
circles.     Do  you  share  that  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  I  do.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anv  doubt  of 
that.  Anyone  who  has  watched  the  course  of  things  for  the  past  five 
or  six  months  in  the  value  of  securities  would  probably  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  something  the  matter  somewhere;  that  people 
wei*e 'getting  scared. 

Senator  Foster.  Now,  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  why  should  that  be? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Simply  for  thi§  reason :  If  the  Commission 
were  clothed  with  the  authority  to  make  rates,  there  is  a  want 
of  responsibility  for  the  results  of  the  rates  which  would  certainly 
scare  mvestors  and  security  holders.    I  do  not  see  how  it  could  help  it. 

Senator  Newlands.  Have  not  the  courts  shown  recently  an  in- 
creasing disposition  to  protect  investments  of  common  carriers? 
Have  they  not  strengthened  decisions  every  year,  almost,  in  the  line 
of  assuring  them  the  proper  returns? 

Mr.  BIruttschnitt.  I  do  not  think  the  carriers  or  the  public  have 
any  fear  or  any  complaint  of  the  higher  courts  of  the  land.  They 
get  fair  treatment.  But  I  do  not  think  that  a  commission  or  a 
tribunal  without  responsibility  for  results  or  revenues  would  have 
a  beneficial  effect  on  the  business  conditions  of  the  country. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  Will  not  the  investors  feel  assured  that  if  any 
such  r^^ating  body  does  do  any  injustice  the  courts  will  correct  it? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNrrr.  The  way  it  is  now  they  do. 

Senator  Newlands.  They  would  under  any  system  that  could  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  No.  Under  this  system  that  is  proposed,  if 
I  understand  it  at  all,  the  Commission  would  go  ahead  and  make 
their  rates,  and  the  damage  would  be  done,  and  that  damage  would 
continue  until  the  courts  corrected  it,  and  in  the  meantime  the  rail- 
roads would  be  the  sufferers. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  Yes ;  I  see.  You  object  to  the  rate  going  into 
operation  before  the  decision  of  the  court? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Yes ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Government 
has  the  necessary  machinery  now  to  regulate  these  matters. 

Senator  Newlands.  If  that  were  done  away  with,  if  the  rate  were 
not  made  operative  until  the  decision  of  the  court  upon  it  was 
obtained,  the  proceeding  of  the  courts,  however,  being  expedited  sc 
as  to  reach  a  decision  within  a  reasonable  time,  would  not  tnat  objec- 
tion to  regulation  by  a  commission  disappear? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNrn^.  I  do  not  think  any  rate  should  go  in  before  th< 
carrier  had  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  courts ;  and  furthermore,  it  seeiiu 
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to  me  that  the  law  as  it  is  now  can  remedy  everything  that  the  public 
has  to  complain  of.  The  Commission  in  its  reports  has  time  and 
again  stated,  and  they  have  attempted  also  to  demonstrate  before  this 
committee,  tliat  the  question  of  rebates  has  largely  vanished  or  prac- 
tically vani^ed  since  the  passage  of  the  Elkms  law.  Discrimina- 
tions are  practically  imheard  of  except  between  localities.  They  will 
never  vanish. 

The  greatest  trouble,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  trouble  that  Professor 
Kipley  called  attention  to  the  other  day,  what  he  called  the  wasted 
energies  of  the  carriers,  and  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  can  not 
get  together,  they  can  not  confer,  they  can  not  a^ee,  they  can 
not  considL  without  having  the  shadow  of  a  prison  aoor  over  their 
officers.  Tnat  is  due  to  the  construction  placed  on  the  Sherman  Act, 
that  I  think  was  forei^  to  the  ideas  of  the  men  that  passed  it;  but 
it  has  been  so  construed  that  roads  can  not  agree.  They  can  not  ^t 
together.  Now,  if  they  were  allowed  to  do  that,  or  if  that  part  of  flie 
act  relating  to  them,  or  if  the  act  were  made  inoperative  as  to  the 
railroads,  permitting  them  to  get  together  to  discuss  methods  of 
serving  the  public  with  the  least  waste  of  capital,  which,  after  all, 
the  public  must  pay  for  in  the  end,  allowing  them  to  make  agreements, 
allowmg  them  to  confer,  subject  to  the  approvid  of  the  Commission, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  that  we 
have  that' is  still  complained  of  would  vanish. 

Senator  Newlands.  Would  you  include  in  that  pooling  arrange- 
ments? 

Mr.  KRUTTSOHNiTr.  I  do  not  think  that  the  roads  would  want  to 
pool  much.  I  have  stopped  using  the  word.  It  has  been  clothed 
with  such  sinister  meaning  that  I  never  use  it 

Senator  Newlands.  You  mean  an  arrangement  that  would  not  in- 
volve putting  the  moneys  into  a  common  fund  and  dividing  them  ac- 
oordingto  some  rule! 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  had  not  that  in  mind! 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  No,  sir.  Possibly,  in  some  cases,  you  mi^t 
want  to  do  that  Do  anything  that  is  legal.  Let  tiie  (jommission 
criticise  it;  let  them  have  the  right  of  approval.  Then,  again,  let 
them  help  along  the  condition  of  affairs  that  these  gentlemen  from 
Kansas  City  spoke  to  you  about,  that  the  representatives  of  these 
other  corporations  spoke  to  you  about;  that  there  is  no  difficulty  with 
the  public,  and  the  users  or  the  railroads  and  tJie  railroads,  getting 
together  and  reaching  understandings  and  agreements.  Do  not  allow 
anything  in  the  way  of  imderhand  work,  discriminations  and  rebates, 
but  let  them  ffet  together  properly  and  encourage  and  help  them 
along.  The  Commission  dia  that  in  the  earlier  days  of  its  existence 
and  did  a  ^eat  deal  of  it. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  could  be  done  under  the  direction  and 
protection  of  the  Commission  itself ,  could  it  not? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  they  would  stand  on  guard  to  see  that 
nothing  wrong  was  done? 

Bfo/KRUTrscHNrrr.  Yes;  that  is  it  They  can  stand  on  guard 
now,  but  if  they  have  not  enough  power  to  properly  keep  wateh,  give 
it  to  them.  Give  them  power  to  make  witnesses  testify  when  tlioy 
sand  for  them,  and  give  them  the  power  to  require  them  to  do  it. 
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Give  them  all  the  power  that  is  necessary  to  hunt  out  and  ferret  out 
rebates,  discriminations,  and  all  illegal  practices.  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  a  railroad  in  the  country  that  would  not  be  with  the 
Congress  and  with  the  President  on  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions.  Goin^  a 
little  farther  in  conferring  power  upon  the  Commission,  you  think 
that  power  would  be  exercised  in  the  direction  of  lowering  rates  all 
the  tune,  and  never  increasing  them ;  that  it  would  be  a  reduction  of 
rates? 

Mr.  Kruttsohniit.  My  fear  of  the  future  is  based  on  experience 
of  the  past 

The  Chairman.  And  this  power  would  be  exercised  to  reduce  a 
rate,  particularly  if  it  was  complained  of  as  being  too  high? 

Aur.  Kruttbchnitt.  I  am  quite  confident  that  that  would  be  the 
result. 

The  Chairman.  Any  reduction  of  rates  would  result  in  a  reduction 
of  expenses,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  A  reduction  of  rates  would  reduce  expenses? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  first,  that  if  a  road  was  obliged  to  reduce 
its  rate  it  would  try  to  reduce  expenses,  would  it  not — operating 
expenses? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Naturally. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  recoup  itself.  Would  not  that  be  one 
of  the  effects  of  its  getting  less  income,  less  revenue?  Would  it  not 
lead  to  the  reduction  of  expenses? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Naturally. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  reduced  expenses,  would  it  not  first  affect 
labor — ^wages? 

Mr.  KjruTTSCHNiTT.  The  very  .first  thing.  Take  a  natural  reduc- 
tion of  revenue  which  comes  about  in  hard  times.  The  very  first 
thing  that  the  railroad  management  looks  about  for  is  something  to 
maintain  the  margin  between  earnings  and  expenses,  and  if  the 
earnings  fall,  the  expenses,  somehow  or  other,  must  fall. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  affect  wages,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  It  would  affect  first  of  all  wages  and  main- 
tenance. 

The  Chairman.  And,  second,  the  purchasing  of  materials,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Yes;  and  the  prosecution  of  betterments. 

The  Chairman.  Of  betterments  on  tKe  roads?  Would  it  not  then 
affect  the  ability  of  the  road  to  pay  the  fixed  charges  and  dividends? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Unquestionably. 

Senator  Kean.  It  woulcL  affect  the  number  of  men  employed  more 
than  anything  else,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  The  very  first  effect  is  to  reduce  the  number  of 
men  employed.  The  road,  when  it  meets  a  fall  in  earnings,  begins  to 
cast  around  to  set  rid  of  some  men.  They  reduce  shop  forces  and 
track  forces,  and  stop  purchases. 

Senator  Kean.  Instead  of  having  six  or  eight  men  in  a  section 
they  reduce  it  to  five? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Yes;   or  sometimes  more  than  that.    I  recall 

glaees  where  I  have  had  sections  with  only  one  or  two  men  on. 
omehow  or  other  you  have  got  to  maintam  the  margin  between 
earnings  and  expenses. 
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The  Chairman.  Tf  you  affected  the  revenue  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  might  affect  the  fixed  charges  and  dividends,  then  it  would  affect 
the  power  of  the  railroad  to  borrow  money,  would  it  not,  in  the 
endf 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Unquestionably. 

The  Chairman.  For  needed  improvements,  extensions,  and  so 
forth? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Certainly. 

Senator  N£>viiANDS.  How  would  it  affect  the  question  of  new  in- 
dustries? It  is  the  custom  of  railroads  to  give  a  very  low  rate,  is  it 
not,  to  new  industries  in  order  to  build  them  up? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  That  was  formerly  the  case.  There  is  not 
verv  much  of  that  done  now. 

Senator  Newlands.  There  is  not? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  No.  Our  encouragement  to  new  industries  is 
largely  in  the  way  of  riving  them  facilities. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  they  not  give  them  pretty  low  rates  to  the 
distant  markets  in  order  to  get  their  products  out? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  That  oecomes  a  regular  part  of  the  tariff,  and 
it  becomes  a  part  of  the  fixed  policy  of  the  wise  traffic  manager  to  so 
reduce  his  rates  as  to  produce  tonnage. 

Senator  Newlands.  Would  it  affect  that  at  all? 

Mr.  BIruttschnitt.  It  would  affect  it  in  this  way,  that  an  in- 
dustrv  that  came  along  and  proposed  to  a  railroad  that  it  should 
spend  a  given  sum  of  money  to  provide  it  with  sidetracks  and 
facilities  tor  doing  work  would  be  met  with  some  kind  of  an  excuse ; 
perhaps  it  would  be  invited  to  spend  all  or  part  of  the  expense  of 
the  sidetracks  itself.  And  naturally,  if  their  revenues  were  being 
cut  down  by  some  other  power  somewhere  else,  it  would  not  be  in 
their  power  to  make  as  low  rates  to  the  new  inaustry,  because  all  of 
the  rates  can  not  be  lowered. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  coming  back  to  the  effect  of  the  reduction 
as  affecting  the  ability  of  the  railroads  to  pay  fixed  charges  and 
dividends,  would  this  fact,  too,  tend  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  pur- 
chases of  material  for  the  improvement  of  the  roadf 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Cutting  down  revenues? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Unquestionably.  I  wrote  out  a  long  list  of 
things  here  that  the  railroad  would  naturally  require  large  sums  of 
money  for ;  and  if  they  are  unable  to  get  it,  they  can  not  do  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  is  all  now. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  say  that  you  have  about  15,000  miles  in 
your  system? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  I  think  it  is  between  15,000  and  16,000. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  is  about  the  largest  system  in  the  coun- 
try, is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Yes;  I  think  it  is.  Perhaps  the  Rock  Island 
may  have  about  as  much.    I  do  not  remember. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  think  that  the  tendency  toward  consoli- 
dation of  roads  is  a  healthy  evolution,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Yes;  I  think  the  Sherman  Act  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  it.    It  drove  them  into  it. 

Senator  Newlands.  Drove  them  into  it? 
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Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Yes;  because  there  was  no  other  way  to  pro- 
tect themselves. 

Senator  NEwiiANDS.  And  you  regard  the  sharp  competition  be- 
tween roads  which  has  been  forced  upon  them  by  the  policy  of  the 
legislation  as  really  resulting  in  this  system  of  rebates  which  has 
existed  and  may  be  largely  responsible  for  it,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Unquestionably.  The  sharper  the  competition 
the  ^eater  the  tendency  to  pay  a  rebate,  because  a  rebate  is  reallj'^ 
nothing  more  than  something  paid  for  a  man's  business — ^it  is  a  bid 
for  his  business. 

Senator  Newu^nds.  And  this  evolution  of  consolidation  has  had  a 
tendenCT  to  diminish  that  evil,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Unquestionably. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  to  bring  about  equality  of  rates  and 
equality  of  services  as  between  individuals? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Yes ;  and  to  reduce  the  price  of  service,  because 
consolidation  has  resulted  in  lopping  off  a  great  many  expenses. 

'^onator  Newi^nds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  I  had  in  mind,  when  I  adverted  to  what  Pro- 
fessor Eipley  said  in  regard  to  this  wasted  energy,  that  the  roads 
are  now  maintaining  thousands  of  agencies  in  the  territories  of  other 
roads  in  order  to  rob  the  other  fellow  of  his  business.  All  of  that 
would  be  done  away  with  if  they  were  allowed  to  agree  and  to  get 
together. 

Senator  Newlj^nds.  Now,  I  do  not  understand  that  there  has  been 
any  complaint  as  to  the  gross  revenues  that  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try are  receiving. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  I  have  not  heard  anything  before  this  com- 
mittee, and  I  have  been  here  off  and  on  for  five  or  six  days,  nor  have 
I  heard  from  the  communities  on  our  lines,  anv  complaint  about  high 
rates.  Naturally,  if  you  send  a  man  out  and  say,  "  Would  vou  not 
like  to  have  the  rate  on  this  reduced  ?  "  he  would  tell  you,  "  T^es." 

Senator  Newlands.  But  the  great  trouble  is  as  to  the  distribution 
of  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  That  complaint  exists  to-day  and  it  will  exist 
to-morrow,  and  I  think  it  will  exist  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Senator  Newiands.  But  improvements  can  be  effected  on  that  line, 
can  they  not? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  We  have  kept  the  communities  reasonably 
happy.  Of  course  Chicago  thinks  that  New  Orleans  is  getting  ahead 
of  her,  and  New  York  thinks  that  Chica/2:o  and  New  Orleans  are 
both  getting  ahead  of  her,  and  they  are  always  complaining  and 
fighting  all  the  time;  but  we  have  kept  reasonable  peace  between 
them. 

Senator  Newlands.  Assume  that  all  the  roads  in  the  intermoun- 
tain  and  coast  region  of  the  West  were  consolidated  into  one  system. 
Would  not  the  advantages  which  many  towns  have  by  reason  of 
intersecting  lines,  and  of  lowered  rates,  whicli  that  always  produces, 
as  compared  with  local  stations,  largely  disappear?  Would  there 
not  be  a  tendency  toward  equalization  as  between  communities  as 
the  result  of  consolidation  ? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Now,  I  do  not  think  so.  You  can  take,  for 
instance,  different  points  on  our  lines  where  the  management  is 
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unified.  There  is  just  as  bitter  competition  between  localities  as 
ever  existed. 

Senator  Newlands.  Just  as  bitter  competition,  but  is  there  not  a 
tendency  toward  equalization  of  rates  as  between  those  communities? 
Leaving  out,  of  course,  water  carriers,  but  where  the  competition  is 
just  between  railroads,  and  the  intersecting  railroads  are  combined 
under  one  ^stem,  is  there  not  a  tendency  toward  equalization  of  tlie 
conditions  that  now  exist  as  between  intersecting  places  and  the  places 
that  are  simply  local  stations  along  the  line? 

Mr.  Kruttschnttt.  The  trouble  is,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  leave 
out  of  consideration  water  competition,  because  that  is  the  thing 
that  introduces  most  of  these  trouoles. 

Senator  Newlands.  There  are  many  of  these  places  where  there 
is  no  water  competition.  There  is  no  water  competition  in  that 
entire  region  which  your  system  serves,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  I&uTTSCHNiTT.  In  Nevada  the  water  competition  regulates 
more  or  less  the  rates,  because  they  could  get  the  product  by  rail,  or 
from  the  Pacific  coast  by  rail  and  water  combined.  T  do  not  really 
see  how  the  unification  of  the  consolidation  of  systems  would  have 
much  effect  in  doing  away  with  the  competition  of  these  places. 
That  is  inherent  in  their  geography — due  to  their  places  on  the  map. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  oo  not  mean  that  it  would  do  away  with  the 
competition  between  places,  but  it  would  do  away,  to  a  great  extent, 
with  advantages  that  these  places  receive  in  the  rates  or  transporta- 
tion over  neighboring  towns  that  are  not  at  the  points  of  intersec- 
tion. I  simply  asked  your  opinion  in  regard  to  that  I  imderstand 
your  view  is  that  it  would  not  affect  that  much. 

Now,  just  another  question.  I  observe  in  the  newspapers  that 
there  is  a  still  further  consolidation  going  on  in  connection  with  the 
Atlantic,  through  the  New  York  Central.  Is  that  an  accomplished 
fact? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Not  only  is  it  not  an  accomplished  fact,  but 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  it  except  newspaper  talk. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  should  think  it  was  a  consimunation  devoutly 
to  be  wished,  myself. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  foundation 
for  the  report.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would  say  this:  That  if  they 
were  going  to  do  it  I  probably  would  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  would  just  like  you  to  give,  for  the  benefit  of 
my  constituents  in  Nevada,  an  explanation  of  the  reason  why  Reno 
has  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  transportation  to  Chicago  than  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  is  farther  off? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  I  might  venture  an  opinion  on  that,  but  I  am 
not  familiar  with  the  rates  prevailing  on  that  system.  It  is  foreign 
to  my  work,  and  I  would  not  feel  competent  to. 

Senator  Foster.  WTiat  is  the  population  of  Reno? 

Senator  Newlands.   About  8,000 — approaching  10,000  rapidly. 

I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  you  coiild  give  us  any  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  money,  new  capital,  that  would  be  required  within  the  next  five 
years,  either  by  all  the  railroads  of  the  country,  or,  if  you  are  unable 
to  give  that,  oy  your  own  system,  as  an  illustration,  for  extensions 
and  improvements. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  I  could  only  forecast  the  future  by  looking 
over  the  past.    On  the  lines  that  I  have  the  honor  of  representing  we 
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haye  spent,  since  1900,  $131,000,000  in  betterments  and  changes  of 
line  and  rectification  of  grades^. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  that  new  capital  or  taken  from  earnings? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Partly  both.  I  suppose  probably  about  a 
quarter  or  a  third.  A  quarter  of  it,  say,  is  taken  out  of  earnings,  1 
suppose,  and  the  balance  from  capital. 

Senator  Newlands.  A  good  portion  of  this  time  the  system  of  your 
railways  has  been  without  dividends,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNrrr.  Yes;  the  Southern  Pacific  never  has  paid  any 
dividends. 

Senator  Newuinds.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  at  all  of  what,  within 
reason,  we  could  ex]>ect  imder  present  conditions  all  the  railroads  of 
the  country  to  require  in  the  way  of  extensions  and  improvements 
and  betterments  in  the  shape  of  new  capital  within  the  next  five  or 
ten  years? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNrrr.  It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  that,  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  the  conditions  of  these  other  roads,  and  the 
amount  of  money  thev  spend  would  largely  depend  upon  the  price 
of  money  and  the  volume  of  their  earnings.  If  they  are  earning 
freely,  they  spend  freely,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  that  esti- 
mate. I  did  as  to  signaling,  because  I  can  see  perfectly  well  that  our 
lines  and  the  other  lines  must  face  that. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  mean  as  to  the  block  system? 

Mr.  BjtUTTSCHNrTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  there  are  other  improvements  that  are  con- 
templated, of  course,  by  all  railroads  ? 

Mr.  BIruttschnitt.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  many — ^better  cars  and 
stronger  bridges,  and  so  forth. 

Senator  NE^VLAND8.  And  double  tracking? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  Yes,  sir;  there  would  be  double  tracking,  quite 
a  good  deal  of  that 

Thereupon,  at  11  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Saturday,  May  20, 1905,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


A  PAFEB  PEEPAEED  FOE  SUBMISSION  TO  THE  SEITATE  COMMIT- 
TEE OH  DTTEESTATE  COMMEECE  BY  8LAS0N  THOMPSON. 

Introduction. 

WHAT  are   the   facts? 

Out  of  a  miscalculation  by  the  auditor  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  March,  1904,  that  the  readjustment  of  freight  rates 
since  1899  had  caused  an  increase  of  $155,475,502  in  railway  earnings 
for  the  year  1902-3,  has  come  the  present  acute  agitation  for  Gov- 
ernment fixing  of  rates.  The  subsequent  report  of  the  statistician  of 
the  Commission  proved  that  the  auditor  had  more  than  doubled  any 
possible  effect  oi  the  revised  classification  of  January,  1900,  while 
the  coincident  advance  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  indicated 
that  but  for  some  revision  of  rates  the  net  losses  of  the  railways 
would  have  brought  the  country  face  to  face  witJh  an  industrial  panic. 
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The  apparent  increase  in  revenues  due  to  any  advance  in  rates  was 
$67,556,299. 

The  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  due  to  the  average  advance  in 
wages  was  $40,878,501. 

The  increase  in  the  cost  of  fuel  alone,  due  to  the  advance  in  price, 
was  over  $41,000,000. 

This  official  error  of  itself  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  start 
the  agitation  if  the  public  mind  had  not  been  previously  misled  by 
persistent  misstatements  of  facts  in  regard  to  the  following  points : 

1.  That  railway  rates  are  excessive ; 

2.  That  they  are  overcapitalized ; 

3.  That  their  capital  is  concentrated  in  a  few  hands ; 

4.  That  it  absorbs  an  imdue  proportion  of  their  earnings;  and 
6.  That  they  are  reckless  of  human  life. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  pages  to  show  that  not  one  of 
these  conclusions  is  warranted  by  the  facts. 

The  three  allied  industries  in  the  last  census  year. 


CapitaL 

Net  income. 

Per  cent 

on 
capital. 

AffHAnltnrA           , .     ,., 

120.514,001,838 
9,836,086,900 
U,4ta,084,960 

$1,724,179,206 

l,9(».185,fla4 

625,616,808 

8  4 

Ifiuanfactoree 

19  3 

Bailroadii 

4.6 

I.  As  TO  American  Freight  Rates. 


That  freight  rates  on  American  railways  are  the  lowest  in  the 
world,  and  had  steadily  tended  downward  until  the  recent  advance 
in  wages  and  material,  is  proved  by  the  following  statements : 

Average  rate  of  revenue  per  ton  per  mile. 


Cents. 

1870 1. 990 

1882 1,240 

1887 1, 030 

/    1888 1,001 

1889 .  922 

1890 .  941 

1891 .  895 

1892 .  898 

1893 .  879 

1894 .  860 


Cents. 

1805 0.  839 

1896 ^^H} 


1897_ 
1898- 
1899- 
IJKX)- 
1901. 
1902.. 
1903- 


.798 
.753 
.724 
.729 
.750 
.757 
.703 


Pay  of  trackmen. 


Wages 
per  day. 


$1.17 
1.17 


1895 

1896 

1897 1. 16 

- 1. 16 

1. 18 


Wases 
per  n;iy. 

1900 $1.  22 

1901 -^  1.  23 

1902 1.  25 

1903 1.  31 


Compare  the  advance  of  5.4  per  cent  in  the  rate  since  1899  with  12.9 
per  cent  in  wages  of  the  most  numerous  body  of  railways  employees 
since  1898. 
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ADVANCE  IN  PRICE  OF  MATERIALS. 


That  the  cost  of  railway  supplies  has  advanced  even  more  rapidly 
is  shown  by  the  following  comparison  of  prices  paid  for  some  of  the 
principal  classes  of  material  between  1899  and  1903 : 


1890. 

190B. 

IncNMe. 

Bails,  steel 

ton.. 

I1B.00 

.486 
.86 
1.80 
1.426 
2.2& 
28.00 
1.00 

28.70 
60.00 
16.00 
16.40 

18.60 
14.00 

L6Q 

1.80 

6.86 

9,000.00 

IS8.00 

.64 

.48 

8.76 

kn 

86.00 
1.76 

80.00 
63.00 
18.00 
88.00 

88.86 
18.00 

8.00 

2.80 

8.00 

16,000.00 

66.6 

Oak 

each.. 

84.1 

Cedar 

Track  bolts 

do-... 

100  pounds.. 

8T.T 
68.7 

Track  spikes 

Wire,  barbed 

Bar  iron 

do-... 

do.... 

ton.. 

86.8 
86.6 
68.6 

An^lA>iai^            ...                     

100  pounds.. 

76.0 

OastingK 

Gray  iron 

MJleable  iron 

ton.. 

do...- 

46.0 
86.0 

Couplers 

set.. 

18.6 

Cut-ironpipe 

Lumber: 

Bridge  stringers 

Pine  piece  stuff 

Nails: 

Wire 

Cot 

ton.. 

Mfeet.. 

100  pounds.. 

do 

107.7 

26.6 
86.7 

tt.8 
60.8 

Wheels,  car.  38  inch 

(/Kxmo1iT6s 

each.. 

do  __. 

47.0 
66.6 

FOREIGN   FKEIGHT  RATES. 

In  England  the  Northeastern  Railway,  the  only  British  road  giv- 
ing intelligible  statistics,  shows  the  following  average  receipts  per 

ton-mile  in  1902 : 

Cents. 

On  minerals 1. 93 

On  merchandise  and  live  stock —  2.94 

On  aU  commodities 2.32 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  on  much  the  same  classes .  68 

Average  revenue  per  ton-mile : 

In    Germany 1. 42 

In    France 1. 56 

In    Austria 1. 16 

In    Hungary 1.80 

The  rates  of  American  railways  are  low  in  order  to  move  the 
greatest  quantity  of  freight.  As  wages  are  high  they  have  to  de- 
pend on  rigid  economies  of  operation  to  make  their  small  margin  of 
profit. 

It  costs  25  cents  a  mile  to  move  a  ton  of  freight  from  the  farm  or 
the  factory  to  the  station ;  it  costs  less  than  ttoee- fourths  of  a  cent 
a  mile  to  transport  it  thence  to  its  destination. 

AS  TO  PASSENGER  RATES. 

The  average  revenue  of  the  railways  for  carrying  passengjers  1 
mile  since  the  organization  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  been  as  follows : 


1888- 
1889_ 
1890- 
1891. 
1892- 
1893- 
1894. 
1896. 


Cents. 

-  2.35 
.  2.17 
.  2.17 

-  2.14 
.  2.13 

-  2.11 
.  1.99 
.  2.04 


1896- 
1897— 
1898— 
1899— 
1900— 
1901— 
1902-. 
1903-. 


Cents. 

.  2.02 

.  2.02 

.  1.97 

-  1.98 

.  2.00 

.  2.01 

.  1.99 
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Where  passenger  rates  have  declined  nearly  6  per  cent  since  1892 
the  average  daily  wag^  of  the  men  most  directly  employed  in  train 
service  have  increased  as  follows: 

Percent 

Etoginemen ; 0 

Firemen 10 

Ck>nductor8 10 

Other  trainmen 14 

The  recent  increase  in  receipts  per  passen^r  mile  is  due  to  losing 
the  cheapest  passenger  traffic,  which  is  traveling  by  trolley,  and  nU 
to  an  increase  in  rates. 

The  cost  of  passenger  service  is  constantly  increasing  to  meet  the 
demand  for  more  trains  and  greater  speed. 

FOBEIQN   PAB8BN0EB  BATES. 

England. — First  class,  4  cents;  second,  2.5  cents;  third,  2  cents; 
average  receipts  per  passenger  mile  about  2  cents. 

Germany. — Fast  trains:  First  class,  8.45  cents;  second,  2.55;  third, 
1.79.  Ordinary  trains:  First,  3.06  cents;  second,  2.8;  third,  1.53, 
and  fourth,  0.77  (not  allowed  on  fast  trains) ;  average  receipts  per 
passenger  mUe  about  1.07  cents,  due  to  90  per  cent  of  travel  being 
third  and  fourth  class  on  cars  little  better  than  American  box  cars. 


Distance  one  day's  pay  of  laborer  will  carry  him  in  different  countries. 

Miles  per 
day's  pay. 

United  States t>5 

Great  Britain So 

Government  railways : 

Germany    63 

France   : 40 

Belgium  3«J 

Italy   3S 

Russia   38 

India 21 

PAY  or  RAILWAY  LABOB. 
[American  and  foreign.  1 

If  American  railway  freight  rates  were  in  proportion  to  American 
wa^s  in  comparison  with  foreign  wa^,  they  would  be  from  four  to 
eight  times  what  they  are,  as  the  following  figures,  from  official 
sources,  prove : 

A.verage  pay  of  railway  laborers  in  various  countries  whose  freight  rates  are 
more  than  double  American  rates. 

Per  day. 

United  States  • f  1.3i 

United  Kingdom .71 

State  railways : 

Germany .57 

France .5- 

Belgium .48 

Italy    .42 

Russia  .*^ 

India   .08 

•  Tbe  lowest  paid  class  of  railway  employees. 
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Average  pay  of  several  olasaes  of  raUway  employees  in  the  United  States,  Oreat 
Britain,  and  Belgium,  190S. 


OniUd 
Stateft. 

Gr«At 

BHt*iJD. 

B*l^ 

ffiTiiii,« 

a.  17 

X.S1 

1,87 

L7* 

1,88 

Oiakvt»tDm«i„,_ « „.-.___.„___.„ 

HwKTml  rrfllrn  rlnrkit ._.. ,,-,,, ....„,  ..    . 

,718 
1.11 

OtaCioQumtn       .  .       ...........  „    ... 

IM 
l.RO 

.el 

1.33 

VicMnliiik .-. ..„- ...„,„„ 

BwUch  ttDd  ctomId^  tenders  And  wmtohmen; 

.48 

,lfl 

•Belirlam  It  chosen  for  the  comparison  because  the  pay  of  railway  labor  there  la  less 
complicated  with  premiums  and  allowances  than  elsewhere  on  the  Continent.  Bee  Boll** 
tin  No.  20,  Department  of  Labor,  and  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 


II.  Capitalization. 

AMEBICAN   RAILWAYS   NOT  OVERCAPITALIZED. 

In  1903  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  summarized  their 
capitalization  thus: 

stock    $6, 166,669,082 

Funded  debt . 6, 444, 431, 226 

Total  raUway  capital 12, 599, 990, 268 

Owned  by  railroads 2, 318, 391, 963 

Net  railway  capital 10,281,698,806 

COST  OF  RAILWAYS   AND   EQUIPMENT. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1903  reported  as  follows: 

CSoat  of  road  (193^23  miles) $10,273,837,190 

Goat  of  equipment .  0  699,767,728 

Total   cost 10, 973, 604, 903 

This  cost  covers  a  total  mileage  for  all  tracks  of  288,821  miles.  It 
is  the  large  cost  of  sidins^s,  yard  tracks,  elevating  tracks,  and  other 
facilities  at  terminals  ratner  than  the  construction  of  new  road  that 
has  caused  recent  additions  to  railway  capital. 


•  Dnrinir  the  last  fonr  years  new  locomotives,  passenger  and  freight  cars  cost 
upward  of  $874,000,000.  The  cost  of  the  equipment  reported  In  1903  was  ap- 
proxlmat^y: 


Number. 


Arersge 
coet. 


TotBlOOflt 


LoeoiDotiTes. 
Piwengorcar 


48,871 

88,140 

1,715,240 


111,000 

6,000 

700 


$482,661,000 

288,840,000 

1,200,674,800 


Total  cost  of  equipment 

OoikGf  roAd,esaboTe 

Oort  of  11^490  miles  not  represented . 

Oost  of  road  and  eqnipmeDt ... 


1,912,005,300 

10,278,787,723 

608,978,000 


12,794,806,02:) 
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HOW   THE   WATER   HAS  BEEN   ABSORBED. 

For  twelve  years — 1888  to  1899,  inclusive — an  average  of  63.94  per 
cent  of  American  railway  stocks  paid  no  dividends — the  lowest 
amount  paying  being  29.83  per  cent  in  1896,  and  the  highest  40.61 
Id  1899.  Not  until  1901  did  a  majority  of  railway  stocks  pay  any 
dividends  whatever.  Even  last  year  43.94  per  cent  paid  nothing. 
During  all  these  years  the  water  in  railway  stock  was  gradual^ 
absorbed  by  millions  diverted  from  stockholclers  to  vast  extensions, 
betterments,  and  improvements.  On  June  30,  1895,  there  were  37,855 
miles  of  operated  railways,  representing  $2,439,144,503  of  capital,  in 
the  hands  of  the  receivers.  Before  tney  got  out  the  water  was 
effectually  squeezed  out  of  them.  At  last  accounts  there  were  only 
1,185  miles  under  receiver's  orders. 

AMERICAN   VERSUS  FOREIGN   CAPITALIZATION. 

The  test  of  comparison  with  foreign  railway  capitalization  fur- 
nishes the  following  demonstration : 


M£l«ii. 


or  f^isftt  (tt  c'on- 
fltfuctloii. 


tlon  per 


Unlteil  KJn^flom...... 

O^mAny  ^SttiteJ „„ 

Frmncje  (Suite) 

Bmnift  (State)  -...„-..,, 

AnvtHa  (StAt«> 

HmnniT  (8t»te> — ,.„.,.. 
Bfllgiom  {SUteJ  _„..-_„„., 

BnlTiLQd  (Stet*) — 

SwItierlAnd  (8t»to)  .*.-*-..*. 

Norway  (8t>te)  ._, ._ 

8wdd«Q  (State) *.*_.,„ 

Datunark  (Btat4^} 

Total  forei^  raU  ways. 
VnlUA  StatoK 

Oronn^B).. 

Net(lWW) .----—. 

Co«t  of  eoDAtraot^cnu , . . . 


10.818 
2,4t)g 
1,06* 

e.4ie 

1,118 


16,  £35.141,1185 
a3,3Qi,£g0,0D0 
<i  a,  41^,400,000 

al,ffm.l00.72& 
pTOl.MO.SriS 
a4ie,4lM,4W 

aaojts.ooo 

■4A,«(JO,UO0 


14«,(»7 
306,818 


lfi,98G,M0.01O 
10.2^1,50^,305 


t277,4T4 

l4H.fKl 
1U>,<75 

137,  KR 


•  Cost   of   CODStniCtlOD. 

Note. — Although  Araericnn  rnilwnys  are  capitalized  at  less  than  one-half  foreign  rail- 
nays,  they  were  constructed  by  labor  costing  from  two  to  four  timea  as  much.  (See 
Wages  in  different  countries.) 

m.  Distribution  or  Railway  Capital. 


The  bogy  that  railway  ownership  is  being  dangerously  concentrated 
was  refuted  by  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
February  24,  1905,  "  that  the  number  of  stockholders  reported  by  the 
carriers  in  their  annual  reports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904, 
was  327,851."  As  the  holding  of  railway  bonds  is  even  more  general, 
owing  to  their  character  as  approved  securities  in  estates  and  trus- 
teeships, the  total  of  those  directly  interested  in  railway  stocks  and 
bonds  must  approach  700,000. 

A  still  further  distribution  of  interest  in  railway  securities  comes 
through  the  large  holdings  of  trustees,  administrators  and  executors 
of  estates ;  of  bankers  and  brokers  for  long  lists  of  customers,  and  of 
insurance  companies,  banks,  savings  banks,  and  other  corporations. 

How  great  is  this  last  distribution  may  be  judged  from  the  follow- 
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statement  of  railway  stocks  and  bonds  held  by  various  corporate 
ies: 

arance  companies  licensed  in  Massachusetts $845,889,038 

IngB  banks  in  six  States 442,351086 

QTlty  from  educational  institutions 47,468,327 

Total 1, 335, 711, 451 

kn  illustration  of  these  holdings  of  railway  securities  is  afforded 
the  reports  of  the  following  companies: 

w  York  Life  Insurance  Company  (bonds) $207,334,800 

itual  Life  Insurance  Company  (bonds) 94,982.000 

itual  Life  Insurance  Company  (stocks) 18,860,009 

Lidential  Life  Insurance  0>mpany  (bonds) 25,977,230 

ivelers*  Insurance  Company  (stocks  and  bonds) 21,823,000 

The  fire  risks  in  force  in  the  United  States  amount  to  over  $27,000,- 
0,000.  More  than  half  the  assets  of  the  companies  writing  this 
5urance  is  invested  in  railway  securities. 

The  siOTificance  of  these  figures  is  emphasized  by  the  further  fact 
at  in  the  whole  United  States  there  are  over  17,000,000  life  insur- 
C8  policies  in  force  covering  $10,508,478,776,  and  7,305,228  deposi- 
■s  in  savings  banks  whose  deposits  aggregate  $2,935,204,815.  These 
llions  are  all  indirectly  interested  in  the  present  conservative  and 
ogressive  management  of  American  railways. 

rV.  Compared  with  Investments  in  Agriculture  and  Manu- 
factures. 

Instead  of  paying  excessive  returns  on  capital  the  net  income  from 
ilway  investments  is  less  than  that  from  agriculture  or  manufac- 
pes — ^the  two  great  industries  whose  prosperity  is  so  largely  depend- 
t  on  cheap  freight  rates — as  the  following  tables  demonstrate, 
cording  to  census  and  interstate-commerce  reports : 


1800. 

1900. 

Percent 
increoBe 

CAPITAL  OB  YALUX. 

riciiltiiro .„.,^.,,..r.r  ..-■.    ,  . 

r«,082,387.e89 
6,525,156,486 
9,4217,848,420 

2,460.107,454 
9,372,487,288 
1,061,877,632 

120,514.001,838 
9  836,086,909 
U,  491, 084, 960 

4.7:«,118.762 
18,014.287,498 
1,487,044,814 

27.6 

anfactiires 

60.7 

IroadB 

21.8 

OROB8  PRODUCTS  OR  INCOME. 

rlcaltare - 

92.6 

Dnfiictiir«s ,.... 

88.9 

Iroads 

40.0 

Coet  of  operat- 
ing, iwb. 

Income  from  operation. 

Net  income, 
1900. 

Percent 
to  capi- 
tal 

13,014,989,646 

11,109.101,894 

061, 428, 6U 

$1,724,179,206 

1,906,186,604 

525,616,808 

8.4 

nofftctiires  - 

19  8 

Iroadff ,     , 

4.6 

In  1903,  with  a  gross  income  of  $1,900,846,907  from  operation,  the 
ilways  paid  $444,067,795  in  interest  and  dividends,  beino*  at  the  rate 
3.53  per  cent  on  the  gross  or  4.32  on  the  net  capitalization. 
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These  figures  prove  conclusively  that  the  return  on  railway  capital 
18  not  excessive,  either  absolutely  or  relatively  to  capital  invesjted  in 
farms  and  manufactures,  which  owe  their  prosperity  to  cheap,  rapid, 
and  efficient  railway  transportation. 

Hoic  the  gross  earnings  of  American  railways  were  distributed  in  190S. 

Gross  earnings  from  oi>eration 11,900,846,907 

WHERE  THIS   INCOME  WENT. 

Pay  of  employees $775. 321, 415 

Fuel  for  locomotives 14G.  509, 031 

Oil,  etc.,  for  locomotives 7,798,642 

Taxes  57, 849, 569 

Permanent  improvements 41.948, 183 

Miscellaneons  deductions  and  deficits  in  weak  lines 44. 681, 341 

Material  for — 

Locomotives,  renewals  and  repairs 50.000,000 

Freight  car  renewals  and  repairs 50,000,000 

Passenger  car  renewals  and  repairs 15,000.000 

Bridges 20, 000, 000 

Rails 12,  000. 000 

Ties 20.  000. 000 

Ballast 10.  0(X),  000 

Buildings 15,  000, 000 

Loss  and  damage 13,  726. 508 

Payments  for  injuries  to  persons 14.052, 125 

Hire  of  equipment,  car  service,  etc 20.  25^^,  945 

Rents  for  tracks,  yards,  and  terminals 19,  375,  696 

Rents  for  buildings  and  other  property 5, 151,  8i):i 

Train  and  station  supplies 27, 856,  6»;0 

Shop  tools,  repairs  and  renewals 8,  739, 157 

Law  expenses 6,783,692 

Stationery  and  printing 11.  232,465 

Advertising 5.  376, 368 

Miscellaneous  expenses 8,  791.  765 

[nterest  on  bonds 277,  891. 209 

Dividends 166, 176, 580 

Surplus  Income 49, 330,  740 

T6tal 1, 900, 846, 907 

In  this  connection  the  following  comparison  is  enlightening: 

Rhare  of  labor  and  capital  in  gross  earnings  of  railways  in  United  States,  Eng- 
land, and  Germany, 

Labor:  Pw  <»nt. 

America  40. 8 

England  27. 8 

Germany    35. 4 

Capital : 

America  23. 4 

England  38.  2 

Germany   35.  2 

Ketums  from  one-third  of  tlie  railways  for  1904  indicate  that  the 
pay  of  employees  absorbed  more  than  42  per  cent  of  the  gross  earn- 
ings last  year. 

In  America  labor,  fuel,  and  taxes  absorb  more  than  one-half  the 
gross  earnings,  capital  less  than  one-quarter. 

As  it  is  only  in  America  that  the  lion's  share  of  the  gross  receipts 
falls  to  labor,  it  becomes  of  interest  to  follow  its  distribution  among 
the  several  classes  of  employees. 
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HOW  BAILWAY  PAT  IS  DIVIDED. 
Compensation  paid  to  employees  for  the  year  ending  June  SO.  190S. 
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•Report  of  Intentate  Commerce  CommiMlon  (sUtistics  of  railways),  1903. 
AS  TO  UNJUST  DISCRIMINATION. 

ks  for  rebates,  private  car  lines,  industrial  tracks,  and  terminal 
ivileges,  or  any  other  device  whereby  unjust  discriminations  are 
ren,  the  present  laws,  if  enforced,  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  put 
stop  to  them.  If  they  are  not.  Congress  should  immediately 
engthen  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  (Commerce  Commission  for  the 
tection  and  prosecution  of  the  offenders.  Because  there  are  black 
sep  in  railway  circles  it  is  not  a  "  square  deal  ^  to  hamstring  this 
lelt  complex  and  vital  of  American  industries.  A  wise  surgeon 
»uld  not  attempt  to  cure  a  man  who  squints  by  cutting  off  his  l^s. 
hat  legs  are  to  a  man,  rates  are  to  the  railways. 
N^one  of  the  railway  abuses  of  which  the  people  complain  is  going 
be  cured  by  substituting  mileposts  for  brains,  the  rigidity  of  law 
r  the  elasticity  of  business  principles  in  the  adjustment  of  rates. 

V.  As  TO  Railway  AccroENTS. 

Relatively  to  passenger  and  freight  traffic,  fatalities  to  passengers 
d  employees  are  less  on  American  than  foreign  railways,  as  the  fol- 
ding table  shows : 

8.  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol  4 20 
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*  Since  1900  French  reports  cover  only  accidents  to  trains. 
ACCIDENTS  RELATIVELY  TO  TRAFFIC. 

The  following  tables  show  the  proportion  of  fatalities  to  traffic  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States : 


Passengers  car- 
rledlmile. 

Paasen- 
gers  killed 
per  billion 

carried  1 
mile. 

Freight  tons  car- 
ried 1  mile. 

Employees 

kiUedper 

billion  tons 

carried  1 

mile. 

Bnropea 

44,080,000,000 
20,915,768,881 

IS.  16 
1&.85 

76,809,002,780 

i78,22i;in«;99e 

29.66 

United  States 

18.66 

alndnding  United  Kingdom. 

As  invidious  comparisons  are  often  made  between  the  accidents 
on  American  and  British  railways,  the  following  facts  should  have 
a  corrective  effect : 


Passengers  car- 
ried 1  mile. 


Freight  tons 
carried  1  milew 


British  railways 

American  railways . 


9,660,000,000 
20,915,768,881 


15, 67V,  000, 000 
178,221,278,908 


Proportion  killed  to  passenpera  carried  1  mile. 

Great  Britain 1  In  61,923,000 

United  States 1  In  65, 168, 143 

GENERAL  LIABILITY  TO  ACCIDENT. 


That  undue  prominence  is  given  to  railway  accidents  is  shown  by 
the  following  statement  of  "  accidents  resulting  from  causes  to  which 
all  men  are  exposed,  without  regard  to  their  employment,"  taken  from 
the  yearbook  of  the  Travelers'  Insurance  Company  for  1905 : 

Percent 

Accidents  to  pedestrians 24.14 

At  house  (Indoors) 18w80 

Horses  and  vehicles 1&16 


besouiahok  of  bailwat  sates. 
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Fercttit 

At  hoiise  (ontslde)  —  15.98 

Recreation 6. 15 

Railroad  travel  4.77 

BiQyde  accidents 4.06 

Street-car  travel 2. 74 

Use  of  firearms 1.73 

Animal  bites 1.52 

Assaults 1. 20 

Steamship  travel .70 

Miscellaneous .  05 


100.00 
Note. — Only  1  in  10  of  the  accidents  In  railroad  travel  were  to  passengers. 

GENERAL  SAFETY  OF  RAILROAD  TRAVEL. 

From  reports  covering  122,194  miles  of  American  roads  for  the 
year  1904 — ^the  most  disastrous  in  the  history  of  railway  accidents — 
the  following  statement  representing  mileage  in  eveiy  State  in  the 
Union  is  reassuring: 


Oompa- 
nies  re- 
porting. 

MUesqp. 
erateo. 

Passengen  car^ 
ried  1  mile. 

Knied  In  train  ac- 
cidents. 

Passen- 
gers. 

Employ- 
ees. 

43 
U 

85.876 
81,796 

5,298,911,108 
8,980,840,777 

0 

n 

151 
185 

51 

07,672 

9,879,751,879 

n 

286 

These  figures  which  could  be  made  more  impressive,  if  all  the 
reports  were  available*  prove  thtft  the  impression  that  American  rail- 
wavs  are  less  careful  of  human  life  than  foreign  roads  rests  on  a 
widespread  misapprehension  of  the  vast  difference  in  the  extent  and 
volume  of  their  traffic 

Saturday,  May  20, 1905. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present:  Senators  jElkins  (chairman),  Cullom,  Kean,  Dolliver, 
Clajpp,  Foster,  and  Newlands. 

Tne  chairman  stated  that  Senator  Foraker  would  be  absent  to-day 
on  account  of  continued  illness. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  A.  B.  BBOWH. 

Senator  Ejcan.  Please  state  your  name  and  address. 

Mr.  Brown.  My  name  is  A.  B.  Brown ;  address,  care  of  Britton  & 
Gray,  Washington  City.  I  am  counsel  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company,  and  have  been  for  many  years. 

In  the  statement  given  by  Mr.  George  A.  Mead  on  May  17,  pages 
24  and  25  of  the  print,  Mr.  Mead  makes  the  statement  that  Mr.  Leeds, 
the  manager  of  tne  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  refrigerator  lines, 
stated  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  October  last 
that  he  was  paying  rebates.  NatupftUy  that  statement  seemed  to  very 
stronfi^ly  impress  tne  committee  at  this  hearing,  and  the  chairman  sug- 
gestea  that  the  committee  should  have  before  it  the  testimony  that 
Mr.  Leeds  gave  before  the  Commission.  I  have  a  copy  of  that  testi- 
mony, appearing  on  pages  145-153  of  the  pamphlet  entitled  ''  Before 
the  Interstate  Oommerce  Commission.    In  the  matter  oi  th;^  \x\ixa> 
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portation  of  freights  by  common  carriers  in  cars  not  owned  bv  said 
common  carriers.  Orders,  testimony^  and  statement  of  exnibits. 
Waddngton,  Government  Printing  Office,  1904.'' 

J.  S.  liBEDS,  haying  been  caHed  as  a  witness,  was  duly  sworn,  and  testified  as 
follows : 

Mr.  AiABCHAND.  Mr.  Leeds,  you  are  connected  with  the  Santa  Fe  Refrigerator 
Line,  are  yon  not? 

Mr.  LBED8.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  What  is  yonr  position  with  that  companyT 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  am  manager. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  How  much  equipment  do  you  own? 

Mr.  Leeds.  About  4,600  cars — 1,575, 1  think,  and  197  of  them  are  leased  to  the 
Cudahy  Company. 

Mr.  BCabchand.  To  the  Cudahy  Company? 

Mr.  Leeds.  To  the  Cudahy  Company,  of  Omaha. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  Is  your  equipment  entirely  refrigerator  cars?  Are  your  cars 
entirely  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  Do  you  own  any  box  cars? 

Mr.  Leeds.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  No  stock  cars? 

Mr.  Leeds.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  Oyer  what  lines  do  you  operate? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Mainly  oyer  the  Atchison  road ;  at  least  we  contract  to  take  care 
of  their  business.    The  cars  run  over  all  roads,  of  course. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  It  is  a  separate  corporation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  Who  is  the  president  of  your  company? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Mr.  Ripley. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  The  officers  of  the  Santa  Fe  Refrigerator  Line  are  officers  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  also,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Tes,  sir ;  mainly. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  What  contract  or  arrangement  has  your  line  with  the  Santa 
Fe? 

Mr.  Leeds.  We  lease  the  equipment  and  have  an  operating  contract 

Mr.  BfABCHAND.  You  lease  the  equipment  from  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Raihroad? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BiABCHAND.  The  Santa  Fe  owns  the  equipment? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  What  are  the  terms  of  the  lease? 

Mr.  Leeds.  We  pay  them  5  per  cent  interest  on  the  value.  We  pay  for  all 
repairs,  renewals,  operating  expenses,  administration,  etc. — every  expense  in  the 
operation  of  the  line. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  That  is  what  you  pay  them? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  Now,  what  do  they  pay  you? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Nothing. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  Do  you  get  a  commission? 

Mr.  TWEEDS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  Do  you  get  mileage? 

Mr.  Leeds.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BIabchand.  What  arrangement,  if  any,  have  you  with  other  lines? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Only  the  mileage  we  earn  on  other  lines. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  Do  you  get  a  commission  from  other  lines? 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  suppose  we  get  probably  $500  a  year  from  other  lines  in  the  way 
of  commissions  on  unconsigned  business. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  From  other  lines? 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  think  there  are  only  two  roads  that  pay  any  commissioD.  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  pays  us  on  unconsigned  business. 

Mr.  BfABCHAND.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  pay  you,  you  sayl 

Mr.  Leeds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  What  do  they  pay  you? 

Mr.  Leeds.  121  per  cent 

Mr.  Mabchand.  On  what  character  of  business? 

Mr.  Leeds.  On  dairy  products  only. 

If  r.  MABOHAiia  What  mileage  does  the  B.  and  O.  pay  youT 
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Mr.  Leeds.  Three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  mile. 

Mr.  BlABCHAND.  You  say  there  Is  another  line  that  pays  you? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Yes,  sir ;  the  Canadian  Pacific 

Mr.  Mabchand.  What  does  the  Canadian  Pacific  pay  you? 

Mr.  IjEeds.  The  same  thing. 

Mr.  MABCHAHa  What  Inducements  do  yon  offer  shippers  to  use  your  equip- 
ment? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Good  cars  and  good  service. 

Mr.  MABCHANa  Do  you  give  the  shippers  nothing? 

Mr.  Leeds.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  You  surrender  nothing  to  the  shippers? 

Mr.  Leeds.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MABCHANa  Do  you  allow  any  claims? 

Mr.  Leeds.  None  except  legitimate  claims. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  Directly  or  indirectly? 

Mr.  JjEKds.  Directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  exception  of  California  on  decidu- 
ous fruits. 

Commtesioner  Clements.  What  about  that? 

Mr.  Leeds.  The  same  as  the  Armour  Car  Line  on  that  score. 

Mr.  Mabgjhand.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  said  we  paid  nothing  except  on  deciduous  fruits  in  California. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  Do  you  publish  a  tariff? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  In  certain  instances,  then,  you  pay  back  part  of  what  you 
charge  and  collect  from  the  shipper  on  your  tariff  from  the  amount  named  in 
your  tariff? 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  You  pay  back  a  portion  of  that? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  Do  you  do  that  uniformly  to  all  shippers? 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ha^e  missed  anyone. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  What  Is  your  object  in  publishing  a  tariff,  then,  Mr.  Leeds? 

Mr.  Leeds.  This  is  the  first  year  that  we  entered  into  the  deciduous-fruit 
business  in  northern  California,  and  in  publishing  a  tariff  I  found  in  effect  there 
a  tariff,  and  I  met  the  competition  which  I  found  there  when  we  began  business. 

Mr.  liABCHAND.  Namely,  what  competition? 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  do  not  know  as  I  know  quite. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  What  do  you  think  it  was? 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  think  it  amounts  to  $25  a  car. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  |25  a  car? 

Mr.  laEEDS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Leeds.  We  had  only  one  competition. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  Who  was  your  competitor? 

Mr.  Leeds.  The  Armour  Car  Line. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  And  it  was  necessary  to  give  $25  or  more  in  order  to  secure 
the  traffic — was  that  your  Idea? 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  believed  so. 

Mr.  MABCHANa  Did  you  give  a  uniform  amount  to  each  shipper? 

Mr.  Leeds.  That  was  my  intentioa 

Mr.  Mabchand.  Your  deviation  from  the  rate  was  uniform? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  Unless  you  gave  it  you  did  not  get  the  traffic? 

Mr.  Leeds.  That  was  the  way  it  presented  itself  to  me. 

Mr.  MABCHANa  Why  don't  you  get  together  and  publish  a  tariff  that  you  will 
adhere  to? 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  don't  know  as  to  that;  I  don*t  think  I  made  any  particular 
proposition  to  do  so,  and  they  didn't  to  me. 

Commissioner  Clements.  You  say  this  is  Intended  to  be  uniform  to  all  ship- 
pers alike? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Yes,  sir. 

Conunissioner  Clements.  Have  you  any  definite  knowledge  that  it  is  so?  Do 
jOQ  keep  any  check  on  that  to  know  whether  it  is  so  or  not? 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  should  know ;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Clements.  Do  you  allow  one  shipper— what  is  the  basis  of  thA 
settlement  yon  make? 

Mr.  Lbdc  It  Is  uniformly  what  I  have  said. 

Commlsskmer  Oumbnts.  Uniformly  $25  a  carT 
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Mr.  Lexds.  I  think  there  would  be  some  exception,  as  to  business  farther 
east  than  Chicago. 

Ck>mmissioner  Clements.  Would  it  be  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Clements.  What  on  eastern  business? 

Mr.  Leeds.  An  additional  $10. 

Commissioner  Clements.  $35? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Clements.  Is  that  regardless  of  the  amount  of  ice?  Sometimes 
it  takes  more  ice  and  sometimes  less. 

Mr.  Leeds.  The  business  is  covered  by  what  we  call  a  fixed  refrigeration 
charge,  a  fixed  refrigeration  tariff ;  of  course,  we  take  care  of  this  business  In 
transit,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  Ice  necessary. 

Conunissioner  Clements.  You  pay  $25  back  to  Chicago  and  points  west  of 
Chicago? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Clements.  And  $35  to  points  east  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Leeds.  That  is  what  it  would  amount  to. 

Commissioner  Prouty.  Do  you  pay  the  same  amount  to  each  shipper? 

Mr.  Leeds.  So  far  as  the  Santa  Fe  is  concerned;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Pbouty.  Do  you  agree  to  do  that  before  the  shipment  is  made 
or  afterwards? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Before. 

Commissioner  Pbouty.  Are  your  agents  authorized  to  make  that  discount? 

Mr.  Leeds.  No ;  they  are  not 

Commissioner  Pbouty.  Where  is  the  agreement  made,  and  with  whom? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Myself. 

Commissioner  Pbouty.  Do  your  agents  there  know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  do  not  think  they  know  what  it  is ;  they  may  know  that  some- 
thing of  that  kind  is  going  on,  but  not  what  it  amounts  to. 

Conunissioner  Pbouty.  You  say  your  loiiipany  got  its  equipment  from  the 
Santa  Fe  Company? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Pbouty.  And  pays  5  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  equipment? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Pbouty.  And  charges  the  Santa  Fe  nothing  for  the  use  of  the 
equipment? 

Mr.  Leeds.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  Pbouty.  Where  does  it  get  the  money  to  pay  these  things? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Our  means  have  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements. 

Commissioner  Pbouty.  Your  earnings  from  what  source? 

Mr.  Leeds.  We  get  a  car  mileage — that  is,  from  other  lines  than  the  Santa  Fe. 

Commissioner  Pkouty.  Your  cars,  when  they  run  on  other  roads  than  the 
Santa  Fe,  draw  the  regular  mileage  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent,  and  sometimes 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  one  way? 

Mr.  Leeds.  That  is  riglit. 

Commissioner  Pbouty.  You  say  that  the  earnings  up  to  the  present  time  have 
been  sufficient  to  give  the  use  of  these  cars  to  the  Santa  Fe  Company  for 
nothing? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Pbouty.  Who  keeps  the  cars  in  repair? 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  do. 

Commissioner  Pbouty.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  your  earnings 
are  better  than  those  of  other  car  lines? 

Mr.  Leeds.  No  ;  so  far  as  mileage  Is  concerned,  no. 

Commissioner  Pbouty.  What  part  of  your  mileage  is  over  the  Santa  Fe  and 
what  part  over  other  lines? 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  can  only  estimate  that,  but  I  should  think  that  one-third  is  on 
lines  other  than  the  Santa  Fe ;  that  is,  65  per  cent  of  our  equipment  is  habitually 
on  the  Santa  Fe  rails. 

Commissioner  Pbouty.  So  that  the  payment  of  mileage  on  35  per  cent  of  what 
your  cars  actually  run  pays  for  the  use  of  those  cars,  pays  5  per  cent  on  what 
they  cost  and  keeps  them  in  repair? 

Mr.  Leeds.  There  is  probably  some  profit  in  refrigeration,  but  not  very  much. 

Commissioner  Clements.  How  does  the  shipper  know  that  he  can  get  this  $25 
and  $35  back?    How  does  the  information  get  to  him  before  he  shlps^ 

Mr.  Leeds.  Well,  he  probably  could  not  ship  if  he  did  not  know  It 
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Commissioner  Cijimentb.  How  does  he  find  It  out?  Tou  say  your  agents  there 
do  not  inform  bim. 

Mr.  LdBEDS.  Well,  I  spent  about  three  months  there  in  the  past  year. 

Commissioner  Clements.  You  have  advised  them  all  that  that  was  done,  have 
you? 

Mr.  Leeds.  We  sought  the  business. 

Commissioner  Clements.  And  you  communicated  it  directly  to  them?  Is  that 
the  way  of  it?  Does  the  railroad  company  collect  the  refrigeration  charge  along 
with  the  rate? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Yes,  sir;  the  refrigeration  charge,  where  it  is  fixed,  is  billed  for- 
ward the  same  as  the  transportation  charge. 

Commissioner  Clements.  On  your  published  rate?    You  publish  it? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Clements.  That  and  the  rail  rate  are  added  together  and  col- 
lected by  the  railroad  company? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Yes,  sir. 

Conunissioner  Clements.  At  the  point  of  shipment? 

Mr.  Leeds.  At  the  point  of  destination. 

Commissioner  Clements.  What  is  the  process  for  getting  part  of  it  back? 
Does  be  file  a  claim  to  it? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Sometimes  he  may.    He  does  not  always  do  so ;  no. 

Commissioner  Clements.  Do  you  keep  a  strict  account  and  send  it  back  to 
each  one? 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  should  do  so. 

Conmiissioner  Clements.  Do  you  in  fact? 

Mr.  Leeds.  In  many  instances ;   yes,  sir. 

Conmiissioner  Cucmentb.  Not  in  all? 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  would  do  it  in  all  if  anybody  made  application  for  it 

Commissioner  Cij:ments.  Do  you  do  it  in  all  cases,  either  on  application  or 
without  application? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Commissioner  Clements.  You  do  not  think  any  shippers  ship  and  pay  the  full 
rate  and  never  get  any  of  it  back  ? 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  think  not 

Conmiissioner  Clements.  How  much  does  that  amount  to  in  the  course  of  a 
year? 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  do  not  know. 

Commissioner  Clements.  Have  you  any  idea? 

Mr.  Leeds.  This  is  the  first  season  of  our  entering  that  business.  Our  settle- 
ments have  not  been  made  in  full.  I  do  not  know.  We  shall  probably  carry 
from  that  territory  700  cars. 

Commissioner  Clements.  You  think  you  will  move  700  cars? 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  think  we  shall. 

Commissioner  Clements.  What  mouths  does  the  season  cover? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Well,  it  begins  in  June,  and  they  are  still  shipping  to  some  extent 

Commissioner  Clements.  This  season,  yon  think,  would  cover  700  cars? 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  think  so. 

Commissioner  Clements.  How  many  of  those  cars  go  to  Chicago  and  east 

Blr.  Leeds.  About  60  per  cent  go  east 

Commissioner  Clements.  East  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  should  think  so.    That  is  an  estimate. 

Commissioner  Clements.  On  those  the  $35  rebate  would  be  paldT 

Mr.  Leeds.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Clements.  And  on  the  others  $25? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Ciements.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  March  AND.  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Leeds,  that  this  rebate  was  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  Santa  Fe  Refrigerator  Line  and  was  not  paid  on  the  solici- 
tation of  the  shippers? 

Mr.  Leeds.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  meeting  competition  or  getting  no 
business. 

Mr.  BIabchand.  Don't  shippers  out  in  California  do  as  they  do  at  other  places — 
go  shopping  for  a  rate? 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  imagine  so,  as  well  as  anywhere. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  Do  you  know  what  your  earnings  are  per  car  per  year? 

Mr.  IJODB.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  you.    Our  earnings,  or  rather 
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HOW  THE   WATER   HAS  BEEN   ABSORBED. 

For  twelve  years — 1888  to  1899,  inclusive — an  average  of  63.94  per 
cent  of  American  railway  stocks  paid  no  dividends — the  lowest 
amount  paying  being  29.83  per  cent  in  1896,  and  the  highest  40.61 
in  1899.  iNot  until  1901  did  a  majority  of  railway  stocks  pay  any 
dividends  whatever.  Even  last  year  43.94  per  cent  paid  nothing. 
During  all  these  years  the  water  in  railway  stock  was  gradualfy 
absorbed  by  millions  diverted  from  stockholders  to  vast  extensions, 
betterments,  and  improvements.  On  June  30, 1895,  there  were  37,855 
miles  of  operated  railways,  representing  $2,439,144,503  of  capital,  in 
tfie  hands  of  the  receivers.  Before  mey  got  out  the  water  was 
effectually  squeezed  out  of  them.  At  last  accounts  there  were  only 
1,185  miles  under  receiver's  orders. 

AMERICAN   VERSUS  FOREIGN   CAPITALIZATION. 

The  test  of  comparison  with  foreign  railway  capitalization  fur- 
nishes the  following  demonstration : 
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•  Cost  of  construction. 

Note. — Although  American  railways  are  capitalized  at  less  than  one-half  foreign  rail- 
ways, they  were  constructed  by  labor  costing  from  two  to  four  times  as  much.  (See 
Wages  In  different  countries.) 

m.  Distribution  of  Railway  Capital. 


The  bogy  that  railway  ownership  is  being  dangerously  concentrated 
was  refuted  by  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
February  24,  1905,  "  that  the  number  of  stockholders  reported  by  the 
carriers  in  their  annual  reports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904. 
was  327,851."  As  the  holding  of  railway  bonds  is  even  more  general, 
owing  to  their  character  as  approved  securities  in  estates  and  trus- 
teeships, the  total  of  those  directly  interested  in  railway  stocks  and 
bonds  must  approach  700,000. 

A  still  further  distribution  of  interest  in  railway  securities  comes 
through  the  large  holdings  of  trustees,  administrators  and  executors 
of  estates ;  of  bankers  and  brokers  for  long  lists  of  customers,  and  of 
insurance  companies,  banks,  savings  banks,  and  other  corporations. 

How  great  is  this  last  distribution  may  De  judged  from  the  follow- 
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Mr.  Lkedb.  No,  sir ;  the  only  sore  spot  we  have  Is  the  one  I  am  telling  about 

Commissioner  Ci-ements.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  to  refrigerate  a  car 
from  that  territory  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Not  absolutely;  no.  In  fact,  that  would  depend  on  the  weather 
and  depend  on  the  time,  and  it  might  be  different  one  season  from  another. 

Commissioner  Cu^ments.  Have  you  an  idea,  approximately,  what  the  average 
would  be? 

Mr.  Leeds.  1  think  it  would  require  16  tons  of  ice  approximately. 

Commissioner  Clements.  From  California  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Leeds.  To  Chicago. 

Commissioner  Clements.  On  deciduous  fruits? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Clements.  What  is  it  worth  on  an  average  per  ton? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Well,  it  is  worth  more  on  certain  parts  of  the  system  than  on 
others.  Approximately,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  Is 
universally  $2.50  per  ton.    West  of  there  it  runs  from  $4  to  $8. 

Commissioner  Clements.  Now,  how  Is  it  with  respect  to  the  citrus  fruits 
from  southern  California  to  Chicago?  How  much  ice  does  that  take,  approxi- 
mately, on  an  average? 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  do  not  remember.  I  have  not  the  figures.  I  did  have  it  on  last 
year's  business,  because  I  figured  that  as  I  testified. 

Commissioner  Clements.  Would  it  be  more  or  less? 

Mr.  Leeds.  It  would  be,  I  think,  somewhat  less.  Deciduous  fruit  requires  a 
little  more  ice. 

Commissioner  Clements.  Would  the  distance  and  time  be  about  the  same? 

Mr.  IjEeds.  About  tweifty-four  hours*  difference  as  against  northern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Commissioner  Clements.  So  the  cost  of  refrigeration  would  probably  be  less 
on  account  of  the  less  time  and  less  amount  of  ice  on  the  citrus  fruits? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Yes.  sir ;  it  would  naturally  be  so. 

Commissioner  Clements.  How  much  of  this  16  tons  would  be  used  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  how  much  east,  approximately? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Well,  there  would  be  more  ordinarily  west.  The  original  icing 
would  take  4^  tons. 

Commissioner  Clements.  What  per  cent  would  be  east  and  what  per  cent 
would  be  west? 

Mr.  Leeds.  I  do  not  know. 

Commissioner  Clements.  How  much  more  would  be  added  to  it  in  going  to 
New  York  instead  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Ordinarily  we  ice  at  Chicago  or  at  the  Junction  where  we  deliver 
to  the  eastern  line,  and  twice  in  addition  between  here  and  New  York — ^ttiree 
icings,  say,  l)eyond  the  Santa  Fe  rails.     I  should  say  something  over  4  tons. 

Commissioner  Clements.  Additional? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Pboutt.  When  you  say  $2.50  a  ton,  do  you  mean  that  price  in 
the  bunkers? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marchand.  Do  you  handle  any  meats  or  dairy  products? 

Mr.  Leeds.  We  handle  dairy  products,  and  sometimes  we  let  the  packers  have 
some  cars,  but  we  do  not  handle  the  meat  business — that  is,  it  is  handled  under 
their  auspices  or  supervision. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  In  the  transportation  of  dairy  products,  what  arrangements 
have  you  with  the  shippers? 

Mr.  Leeds.  None. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  None  whatever? 

Mr.  Leeds.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  Do  you  do  the  Icing? 

Mr.  Leeds.  We  have  it  done  according  to  the  rules  of  the  railroad  tariff. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  Do  you  give  back  those  people  $25? 

Mr.  Leeds.  We  do  not  give  them  back  anything;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Mabchand.  What  do  you  give  the  packers  when  they  use  your  cars? 

Mr.  Leeds.  Nothing. 

Mr.  Mabchand.-  You,  do  not  give  them  anything? 

Mr.  Leeds.  No. 

Mr.  MABCHANa  I  think  that  is  all. 

The  witness  was  excused. 

Mr.  BiABCHAND.  I  will  Call  Mr.  C.  R.  Cooper. 
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These  figures  prove  conclusively  that  the  return  on  railway  capital 
IS  not  excessive,  either  absolutely  or  relatively  to  capital  invested  in 
farms  and  manufactures,  which  owe  their  prosperity  to  cheap,  rapid, 
and  efficient  railway  transportation. 

Hoto  the  gross  earnings  of  American  railways  were  distributed  in  190S, 

Gross  earnings  from  oi>eration $1,900,846,907 

WHERE  THIS  INCOME  WENT. 

Pay  of  employees $775. 321, 415 

Fuel  for  locomotives 14(5. 509, 031 

Oil,  etc.,  for  locomotives 7,  798.  W2 

Taxes  67. 849. 509 

Permanent  improvements 41.948, 183 

Miscellaneous  deductions  and  deficits  In  weak  lines 44, 681, 341 

Material  for — 

Locomotives,  renewals  and  repairs 50.000,000 

Freight  car  renewals  and  repairs 50. 000, 000 

Passenger  car  renewals  and  repairs 15,000,000 

Bridges 20, 000. 000 

Rails 12, 000. 000 

Ties 20, 00<),  OUO 

Ballast 10. 000, 000 

Buildings 15,  000, 000 

Loss  and  damage 13,  726, 5(»8 

Payments  for  injuries  to  persons 14.052, 125 

Hire  of  eqaipment,  car  service,  etc 20,253,945 

Rents  for  tracks,  yards.  «nd  terminals 19.375,696 

Rents  for  buildings  and  other  property 5. 151,  8t):i 

Train  and  station  supplies 27.  856,  0»;0 

Shop  tools,  repairs  and  renewals 8,  739, 157 

Law  expenses 6,783,692 

Stationery  and  printing 11,  232,4<55 

Advertising 5,  376, 368 

Miscellaneous  expenses 8.791,765 

Interest  on  bonds 277.  891, 209 

Dividends 166, 176, 586 

Surplus  Income 49. 330, 740 

Total 1. 900. 846, 907 

In  this  connection  the  following  comparison  is  enlightening: 

Share  of  labor  and  capital  in  gross  earnings  of  railways  in  United  States,  Eng- 

land,  and  Germany, 

Labor:  Pw-  cent, 

America  40. 8 

England  27. 3 

Gennany    35. 4 

Capital : 

.America  23. 4 

England  38.  2 

Germany    35.  2 

Returns  from  ono-third  of  the  railways  for  1904  indicate  that  the 
pay  of  employees  absorbed  more  than  42  per  cent  of  the  gross  earn- 
ings last  year. 

In  America  labor,  fuel,  and  taxes  absorb  more  than  one-half  the 
gross  earnings,  capital  less  than  one-quarter. 

As  it  is  only  in  America  that  the  lion's  share  of  the  gross  receipts 
falls  to  labor,  it  becomes  of  interest  to  follow  its  distribution  among 
the  several  classes  of  employees. 
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HOW  BAILWAT  PAY  IS  DIVIDED. 
Compensation  paid  to  employees  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  190S. 
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•Report  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (statistics  of  railways),  1903. 
AS  TO  UNJUST  DISCRIMINATION. 

As  for  rebates,  private  car  lines,  industrial  tracks,  and  terminal 
privileges,  or  any  other  device  whereby  unjust  discriminations  are 
given,  the  present  laws,  if  enforced,  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  put 
a  stop  to  them.  If  they  are  not.  Congress  should  immediately 
stren^hen  tiie  hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the 
detection  and  prosecution  of  the  offenders.  Because  there  are  black 
sheep  in  railway  circles  it  is  not  a  "  square  deal "  to  hamstring  this 
moiM  complex  and  vital  of  American  industries.  A  wise  sureeon 
would  not  attempt  to  cure  a  man  who  squints  by  cutting  off  his  T^s. 
What  legs  are  to  a  man,  rates  are  to  the  railways. 

None  of  the  railway  abuses  of  which  the  people  complain  is  going 
to  be  cured  by  substituting  mileposts  for  brains,  the  rigidity  or  law 
for  the  elasticity  of  business  principles  in  the  adjustment  of  rates. 

V.  As  TO  Railway  Accidents. 

Relatively  to  passenger  and  freight  traffic,  fatalities  to  passengers 
and  employees  are  less  on  American  than  foreign  railways,  as  the  fol- 
lowing table  ^ows : 
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agents,  or  employees,  or  by  reason  of  any  defect  or  InsufBcl^icy  In  Its  cars, 
engines,  appliances,  machinery,  track,  roadbed,  ways,  or  works. 

Sec.  2.  That  in  all  actions  hereafter  brought  against  any  such  common  car- 
riers by  railroad  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  to  an  employee,  or 
where  such  injuries  have  resulted  in  his  death,  the  fact  that  the  employee  may 
have  been  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  shall  not  bar  a  recovery  where  his 
contributory  negligence  was  slight  in  comparison  to  that  of  the  employer. 

Sec.  3.  That  no  contract  of  employment,  insurance,  relief  benefit,  or  indem- 
ni^  for  injury  or  death  entered  into  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  employee,  nor  the 
acceptance  of  any  such  insurance,  relief  benefit,  or  indemnity  by  the  person 
entitled  thereto  shall  constitute  any  bar  or  defense  to  any  action  brought  to 
recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  to  or  death  of  such  employee:  Provided, 
however.  That  upon  the  trial  of  such  action  against  any  such  common  carrier  by 
railroad  the  defendant  may  set  off  therein  any  sum  it  has  contributed  toward 
any  such  insurance,  relief  benefit,  or  indemnity  that  may  have  been  paid  to 
the  injured  employee,  or,  in  case  of  his  death,  to  his  heirs  at  law. 

Sec.  4.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  held  to  limit  the  duty  of  common 
carriers  by  railroads  or  impair  the  rights  of  their  employees  under  the  safety- 
appliance  act  of  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  as  amended 
April  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  and  March  second,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  three. 

We  suggest,  however,  that,  in  addition  to  the  bill  as  it  now  reads, 
at  the  end  of  section  2  a  provision  be  made  to  require  that  in  all  cases 
of  contributorv  negligence  that  question  shall  be  submitted  to  a  jury; 
we  recommend,  with  that  q,ddition,  the  passage  of  that  bill. 

Senator  Kean.  Is  not  that  the  law  at  present? 

Mr.  Fuller.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  law,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
present  time;  but,  unfortunately,  some  of  the  judges  do  not  follow 
that.  I  will  show  that  further  on.  It  is  the  law,  l)ut  in  some  cases 
judges  are  inclined  to  take  it  away  from  the  jury,  and  tfiat  has  been 
the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  litigation  and  complaint. 

The  first  section  of  this  bill  provides  for  an  abolition  of  the  doc- 
trine of  common  employment,  or  the  fellow-servant  doctrine,  with 
which  every  lawyer  on  the  committee  is  familiar,  no  doubt 

Let  me  briefly  give  a  little  historv  of  this  matter  as  I  have  found  it 

This  doctrine  was  laid  down  by  an  English  court  about  1837. 
That  is,  up  to  that  time,  the  employer — ^the  master,  rather,  as  he  was 
then  termed — was  held  to  a  strict  accountability  for  the  actions  of 
his  child  and  his  servant.  The  doctrine  of  responsibility  for  the  acts 
of  a  servant  to  others  followed  that,  and  that  stood,  as  I  understand, 
for  centuries.  In  1837  an  English  judge,  known  as  Lord  Abinger, 
held  differently.  Two  employees  were  upon  a  wagon  owned  by  a 
butcher.  The  wagon  broke  down,  and  the  thigh  or  one  of  the  lioys 
was  broken.    The  court  held  that  the  employer  was  not  liable. 

That  rule  has  been  taken  up  by  the  courts  of  our  country  and  fol- 
lowed to  the  present  day,  except  where  it  has  been  modified  by 
statute. 

The  conditions  of  employment  at  the  time  this  rule  was  laid  down 
and  those  of  to-day  are  so  dissimilar  that  we  feel  that  this  rule 
should  have  been  modified  long  ago  by  statute.  At  the  time  this 
rule  was  laid  down  it  was  at  the  l^ginning  of  the  centralization  of 
wealth,  of  ^eat  manufacturing  and  mecnanical  operations.  The 
principal  railroads  of  England  and  America  were  in  their  infancy, 
and  no  man  could  foresee  what  this  development  meant  or  what  would 
be  the  development,  nor  was  anybody  able  to  see  what  it  meant  to 
apply  such  a  rule  to  conditions  of  employment  as  they  exist  to-day. 
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At  the  time  this  rule  was  enunciated  a  great  many  of  our  moving 
vehicles  were  drawn  by  horses  and  oxen,  whereas  we  now  move  by 
railroad  at  the  rate  of  60  or  70  miles  an  hour. 

The  legislatures  of  the  majority  of  our  States  have  recognized  what 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  injustice  oi  this  rule,  and  have  either  modified 
it  to  some  extent  or  abolished  it  entirely.  But  the  United  States 
courts  within  their  jurisdictions  are  following  the  old  rule  that  was 
laid  down  nearly  a  century  ago,  since  when  I  might  say  conditions 
have  been  revolutionized.  At  that  time  two  men  would  work  to- 
gether at  the  same  bench ;  they  had  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  each 
other's  miscomings  or  qualifications,  their  habits  as  to  carefulness, 
etc. ;  whereas  now  they  are  removed  from  each  other  miles  and  miles 
when  we  apply  the  argument  to  a  railroad.  If  there  was  any  justice 
in  the  rule  at  that  time  it  has  disappeared,  it  seems  to  us,  entirely, 
when  we  apply  it  to  modem  conditions,  especially  upon  a  railroad. 

Take,  for  example — without  knowing  tne  real  cause,  we  will  say — 
the  wreck  which  happened  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Harris- 
burg  the  other  day,  in  which  several  lives  were  lost.  Let  us  say,  for 
the  purpose  of  illustration,  that  the  wreck  was  caused  by  an  employee. 
In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  there  is  no  statutory  law  on  the  subject, 
and  the  courts  are  gping  by  the  old  common-law  rule.  Let  us  say 
tha£  the  shifting  engine  came  out  on  the  track  and,  as  we  read  in  the 
papers,  appeared  right  ahead  of  the  train,  which  caused  the  engineer 
to  apply  the  brakes  with  all  the  force  there  was  in  them,  and  that 
caused  some  of  the  cars  to  be  thrown  over  on  the  other  track,  which 
cars  were  loaded  with  dynamite  or  powder.  This  big  passenger  train, 
just  leaving  Harrisburg,  came  out  and  ran  into  those  cars,  and  the 
result  was  that  some  of  the  employees  were  killed  and  a  lot  of  pas- 
sengers were  killed  and  injured. 

Under  the  rule  the  man  who  caused  that  accident  would  be  consid- 
ered a  fellow-employee  with  the  engineer  upon  that  train ;  he  would 
be  considered  a  lellow-employee  with  the  conductor  and  the  baggage 
master  upon  that  train.  Now,  if  it  be  true  that  the  wreck  was  caused 
by  a  coemployee,  those  passengers  who  were  injured  and  the  friends 
oi  those  who  "were  killed  can  go  into  the  courts  and  they  can  recover 
damages  for  those  injuries  and  deaths,  while  the  conductor  or  the 
engineer  can  not.  The  court  says  to  him,  "  Your  injury  was  caused 
by  the  action  of  a  coemployee."  The  engineer  upon  that  train  which 
ran  into  those  cars  was  in  no  better  position  to  guard  against  the 
negligence  of  the  man  who  caused  that  accident,  if  such  was  the  cause 
of  it,  than  were  the  passengers  upon  the  train.  The  conductor  was 
in  no  better  position.  It  was  a  big  train  leaving  a  terminal,  where 
probably  connections  had  been  made.  The  conductor,  going  through 
nis  train  collecting  transportation  from  his  passengers,  was  in  no 
position  to  know  that  just  about  the  time  they  g[ot  down  to  that 
fooEdity  that  engine  was  going  to  come  out  on  the  main  track,  that  this 
engineer  was  going  to  apply  the  brakes  in  that  way,  and  that  as  the 
result  of  that  those  cars  were  going  to  be  thrown  over  on  the  track  in 
front  of  him,  and  that  they  were  loaded  with  dynamite.  That  con- 
ductor was  in  no  position  to  tell  any  more  about  it  than  were  the 
passengers  on  the  train. 

The  railroad  employee  looks  upon  this  as  though  he  were  more  or 
lesB  discriminated  against.    It  may  be  that  a  lawyer  would  not  put 
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it  that  way,  but  that  is  the  way  it  impresses  the  man  chiefly  con 
oemed. 

As  I  said,  a  large  majority  of  the  States  have  modified  this  rule 
and  I  would  also  say  in  this  connection  that  the  United  States  Gov 
emment,  as  such,  is  behind  practically  the  whole  civilized  industrial 
world  upon  this  subject.  The  European  countries  practically  all 
have  employers'  liability  laws,  and  a  number  of  them  have  gone  fur- 
ther and  passed  what  are  known  as  "  compensation  acts,"  which  re- 
quire the  employer  to  insure  the  employee  against  accident,  to  pay 
him  regardless  of  how  the  accident  may  happen,  the  only  bar  being 
that  when  he  is  injured  as  the  result  of  nis  own  willful  neglect,  where 
he  absolutely  tries  to  get  injured,  then  he  can  not  recover.  Under  all 
other  circumstances  they  are  liable. 

The  railroad  man,  ULt.  Chairman,  looks  to  Congress  for  legisla- 
tion. There  is  hardly  a  railroad  employee  in  the  country  who  does 
not  at  some  time  work  upon  a  train  engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 
and  he  feels  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  look  after  his  welfare 
in  this  connection,  and  that  is  why  we  appeal  to  j^ou. 

Senator  Kjsan.  Do  you  think  the  men  engaged  in  the  railroad  shops 
are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Well,  they  are  working  for  an  employer  who  is  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce. 

Senator  Kean.  How  about  a  steel  corporation? 

Mr.  FuLLEB.  I  do  not  think  Congress  could  legislate  for  them. 

Senator  Kean.  How  about  the  Baldwin  I^ocomotive  Works  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  We  ask  for  this  legislation  wholly  under  the  consti- 
tutional provision  which  gives  Congress  the  right  to  control  interstate 
traffic — on  those  grounds  solely. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  is  a  modification  of  the  doctrine  of  contribu- 
tory negligence,  and  I  might  say  a  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of 
comparative  negligence.    It  reads : 

That  in  all  actions  hereafter  brought  against  any  such  common  carriers  by 
railroad  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  to  an  employee,  or  where  such 
injuries  have  resulted  in  his  death,  the  fact  that  the  employee  may  have  been 
guilty  of  contributory  negligence  shall  not  bar  a  recovery  where  his  contributory 
negligence  was  slight  in  comparison  to  that  of  the  employer. 

We  think  that  the  doctrine  of  contributory  negligence  has  outlived 
its  usefulness  or  justice.  For  instance,  in  the  safety-appliance  law 
which  Congress  passed,  it  stripped  the  employer  oi  the  defense  of 
assumption  of  risk. 

Senator  Kean.  You  are  trying  to  apply  this  rule  to  aU  railway 
employees — that  is,  putting  them  in  a  class  by  themselves — but  I  take 
it  that  you  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  give  one  remedy  to  a  pei*son 
worbdng  on  a  train  and  another  remedy  to  a  person  working  in  a 
shop. 

Mr.  FuiiLER.  There  is  nothing  new  about  that  proposition,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  majority  of  the  States  which  have  passed  legislation 
of  this  kind  appl^  it  to  the  dangerous  employments,  and  a  great 
many  of  them  specifically  mention  railroads. 

Senator  Kean.  Yes;  it  may  be  that  the  States  have  done  it;  but 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  could  only  do  it  for  that  class 
of  employees  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes;   I  have  said  that  we  base  our  argument  wholly 
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upon  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  gives  Congress  the 
authority  to  legislate  upon  that  question. 

The  United  States  Industrial  Commission,  which  was  or^nized 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony  and  recommending  legislation 
in  the  interest  of  labor,  agriculture,  and  capital,  had  ftiis  question 
under  investigation  and  took  considerable  testimony  upon  it.  I  wish 
to  read  a  littfe  from  that  report.  This  wiU  be  found  on  page  950  of 
volume  19  of  the  Commission's  reports : 

On  the  subject  of  railway  labor,  which  is  undoubtedly  covered  by  the  inter- 
state powers  of  Congress,  the  Comuiissiou  are  of  the  opinion  that  Ck)ngres8 
bhould  adopt  a  consistent  code  of  law  regulating  all  matters  concerning  employ- 
ment in  the  industry,  such  as  the  hours  of  labor,  the  limitation  of  continuous 
runs  by  engineers,  or  continuous  service  by  telegraph  operators  or  switchmen, 
without  periods  of  sufficient  rest,  and  the  enactment  of  a  consistent  employers' 
liability  code,  including  a  definition  of  the  fellow-servnnt  doctrine. 

Section  2  of  this  bill,  as  I  was  about  to  say,  recognizes  the  doctrine 
of  comparative  negligence.  We  do  not  want  to  ask,  and  do  want  to 
be  considered  as  wanting,  a  law  which  will  give  a  man  a  right  to 
recover  in  the  courts  if  he  is  guilty  of  negligence  to  that  extent  that 
he  is  r^onsible  for  his  injury.  We  do  not  think  that  would  be 
right.  We  do  not  think  we  could  consistently  ask  for  that  But  we 
do  think,  when  an  employer  is  guilty  of  gross  negligence,  and  the 
negligence  of  the  employee,  if  any,  is  only  slight  in  comparison,  that 
that  ought  not  to  bar  the  employee  from  recovery.  The  rule  as  now 
laid  down  by  our  courts  with  reference  to  negligence  puts  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  contributory  negligence  of  the  employee  upon 
himself,  without  regard  to  the  amount  of  negligence  of  the  employer, 
no  matter  how  great.    We  submit  that  that  is  not  a  good  rule. 

The  gentleman  who  represented  the  Southern  Pacific  before  you 
last  evening,  and  in  whose  remarks  I  was  very  much  interested,  I 
believe  stated  that  the  passage  of  the  employers'  liability  law  would 
encourage  negligence.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  on  that. 
I  do  not  believe  it  would.  I  believe  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
save  human  life  and  limb.  That  has  been  the  history  of  such  legisla- 
tion in  other  countries.  At  the  time  this  compensation  act  was  passed 
in  England,  to  which  I  have  referred,  Jjord  Salisbury,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  stated  that  in  England  the  history  of  employers'  liability 
legislation  had  resulted  in  the  saving  of  human  life  and  limb. 

As  this  rule  is  applied  to-day  an  employer  may  be  ever  so  negli- 
gent, he  may  even  be  so  negligent  as  to  violate  a  statutory  provision, 
and  still  if  an  employee  is  injured  and  they  can  possibly  switch  a 
charge  of  contributory  negligence  upon  him  in  any  degree,  no  mat- 
ter how  slight,  he  has  no  case. 

For  instance,  a  railroad  company  may  be  constructing  something 
along  its  line  involving  the  necessity  of  stringing  an  3ectric  wire 
across  the  track;  it  may  be  at  a  terminal  100  miles  away  where  the 
companv  would  post  a  bulletin,  "  Look  out  for  wire  at "  such  a 
place;  but  by  the  posting  of  that  bulletin  he  has  been  notified  that 
the  company  has  attended  to  its  duty  and  complied  with  the  law  in 
that  respect.  The  trainman,  however,  with  all  his  duties  between 
the  time  he  reads  that  bulletin  and  the  time  he  arrives  at  the  place 
of  danger,  has  kept  that  in  his  mind;  but  about  the  time  he  gets 
there  the  train  roimds  a  curve  and  the  engineer  sees  another  train 
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ahead,  or  for  some  other  reason  calls  for  the  application  of  the 
brakes;  the  brakeman  gets  out  upon  the  train,  sees  the  other  train 
ahead  and  that  there  is  danger,  and  his  whole  mind  and  body  are 
absorbed  and  continue  in  that  state,  thus  stopping  for  the  moment 
all  his  memory  as  to  the  contents  of  that  bulletin.  He  goes  over  the 
train  and  sets  the  brakes,  forgetting  all  about  this  wire  for  the  time 
being,  and  he  is  knocked  off  and  killed  or  injured.  If  he  goes  into 
court  about  that  injury  the  railroad  company  produces  this  bulletin 
and  savs,  "  Here  we  have  the  rule  which  requires  the  men  to  examine 
the  bulletin  before  thej^  go  out,  and  this  man  was  duly  notiJBed,  and 
he  was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence." 

It  may  be  argued  that  that  is  not  a  fair  example  of  the  applica- 
tion of  contributory  negligence;  but  since  the  passage  of  the  safety- 
appliance  law,  which  took  from  the  employer  the  deiense  of  assump- 
tion of  risk,  they  have  concentrated  all  their  efforts  on  the  doctrine 
of  contributory  negligence,  and  cases  which  previously  would  have 
been  decided  upon  the  assumption  of  risk  now  turn  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  contributory  negligence. 

I  will  give  you  another  example:  In  the  safety-appliance  law  of 
1903  the  companies  were  required  to  equip  their  cars  with  automatic 
couplers.  It  is  well  known  to  every  member  of  Congress  and  of  the 
Senate  that  the  purpose  of  that  act  was  to  prevent  men  from  being 
required  to  go  between  cars  and  couple  them.  They  were  being  in- 
jured and  killed  by  the  hundreds.  After  this  law  had  taken  effect, 
after  they  were  supposed  to  have  all  their  cars  equipped  with  auto- 
matic couplers,  a  hrakeman  upon  a  wei^tern  road  was  required  to 
make  a  coupling  between  old  link-and-pin  couplers.  He  went  in 
there  to  maKe  that  coupling,  and  he  lost  his  hand.  I  sent  for  the 
briefs  and  arguments  in  that  case,  and  I  have  put  them  in  the  hands 
of  different  lawyers,  and  they  all  tell  me  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  arguments  or  the  evidence  to  show  that  that  man  was  in  the 
least  guilty  of  negligence,  that  there  was  nothing  more  shown  than 
that  he  went  in  there  to  make  that  coupling,  and  the  couplings  were 
not  in  compliance  with  the  law.  The  eighth  circuit  court  of  appeals 
held  that  that  man  was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence. 

In  a  case  brought  under  this  same  law  after  it  had  gone  into 
effect,  a  brakeman  was  required  to  couple  a  steam  shovel  car  to  a 
caboose.  The  caboose  had  an  automatic  coupler,  in  compliance  with 
the  law ;  the  steam  shovel  car  had  an  old  link-and-pin  coupler.  The 
evidence  shows  that  the  link-and-pin  coupler  upon  the  steam  shovel 
car  was  between  two  and  three  feet  under  the  end  of  the  car,  or  rather, 
projected  that  far  beyond  the  coupler.  The  evidence  in  that  case 
shows  that  he  was  told  by  his  conductor  to  get  down  under  and 
couple  that  steam  shovel  car  to  a  caboose,  and  to  do  that  he  had  to 
hola  up  an  iron  bar  that  weighed  between  75  and  80  pounds.  To 
do  that  he  had  to  contract  himself  to  about  half  his  natural  height 
in  order  to  carry  that  bar  under  there.  The  evidence  does  not  show 
that  he  had  his  lantern  in  his  hand  at  the  time,  but  it  happened  that 
after  he  was  killed  the  lantern  was  found  lying  on  the  track,  and 
it  was  very  evident  that  he  had  had  it  in  his  hand.  The  little  slot 
in  the  M.  C.  B.  coupler,  by  which  he  had  to  steer  this  head  bar,  was 
only  2  inches  wide.  His  conductor  told  him  to  keep  down,  and  he 
knew  himself,  without  warning,  that  he  should  keep  down — any 
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railroad  man  would  know  that.  The  drawheads  of  the  car.  according 
to  law,  diould  be  34^  inches  from  the  rail,  and  they  should  be  auto- 
matic In  this  case  one  was  not  automatic,  and  Uiat  rendered  the 
coupling  nonautomatic.  The  drawhead,  according  to  the  evidence, 
was  away  below  standard  height,  so  it  required  him  to  lift  the  iron 
bar  that  much  higher  to  get  it  into  the  automatic  coupler.  Stooped 
down  there  in  that  extraordinary  position,  contracted  to  practically 
half  his  natural  height,  that  man  was  compelled  to  undertake  to  go 
between  those  cars  and  steer  that  big  iron  bar  into  a  slot  2  inches 
wide,  but  he  missed  the  coupling;  the  pin  did  not  drop.  The  testi- 
mony shows  that  he  wanted  his  conductor  to  drop  the  pin,  or  asked 
him  to  look  out  for  that,  but  the  conductor  refused,  and  stood  out 
between  the  tracks.  So  the  man  missed  the  coupling,  and  as  he 
happened  to  raise  his  head  too  high,  he  was  struck  and  killed.  The 
court  held  that  that  was  contributory  negligence  on  his  part,  by 
raising  his  head  too  high.  There  was  a  plain  violation  of  statutory 
provision. 

C!ongress  said  that  on  these  interstate  cars  there  should  be  auto- 
matic couplers.  The  agent  of  that  cwnpany  was  brought  into  court 
by  the  plaintiff  and  testified  as  to  the  interstate  character  of. that 
steam-shovel  car.  He  said  it  was  brought  there  from  a  point  in  New 
York  to  that  point  in  Pennsylvania,  ^et  the  poor  widow  was  turned 
out  of  court  and  had  no  case. 

Senator  Foster.  What  case  is  that? 

Mr.  FuiUER.  That  was  the  case  of  Schlemer  v.  The  Buffalo,  Boch- 
ester  and  Pittsburg  Railroad. 

Senator  Eean.  This  was  a  construction  train? 

Mr;  FuijjBR.  It  was  one  of  many  cars  belonging  to  a  construction 
company  going  to  its  work  in  Pennsylvania.  I  believe  there  were 
13  cars  altogether. 

Senator  Kean.  Was  it  on  the  Allegheny  road  ? 

Mr.  FuiiLER.  No,  sir;  it  was  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburg. 

Senator  Ejban.  Yes;  the  Allegheny  extension. 

Mr.  FuLLER.^  It  was  near  Punxsutawney,  Pa. 

In  regard  to  the  rule  submitting  to  the  courts  the  quCvStion  of  con- 
tributory negligence.  Senator  Kean  has  asked  me  if  that  is  not  the 
rule  now.  It  is;  it  is.  but  it  is  not  lived  up  to.  I  sent  for  all  the 
briefs  and  testimony  in  that  case,  and  I  had  several  lawyers  look 
them  over,  and  also  had  members  of  Congress  look  over  them.  I 
said,  "  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  upon  this,"  and  they  said 
that  at  most,  from  the  railroad  company's  standpoint,  this  was  one 
of  a  class  of  cases  that  should  have  been  submitted  to  the  jury.  But 
the  judge  said  he  was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence.  He  con- 
sidered that  a  question  of  law  for  the  court  to  settle. 

The  third  section  of  this  bill  reads  in  this  way : 

That  no  contract  of  euiployuient.  Insurance,  relief  benefit,  or  Indemnity  for 
Injury  or  death  entered  Into  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  emr)loyee,  nor  the  acceptance 
of  any  such  Insurance,  relief  benefit,  or  indemnity  by  the  person  entitled 
thereto,  shaU  constitute  any  bar  or  defense  to  any  action  brought  to  recover 
damages  for  personal  Injuries  to  or  death  of  such  employee:  Provided,  June- 
ever.  That  upon  the  trial  of  such  action  against  any  such  common  carrier  by 
railroad,  the  defendant  may  set  off  therein  any  sum  It  has  contributed  toward 
any  such  insurance,  relief  benefit,  or  Indemnity  that  may  have  been  paid  to  the 
injured  employee,  or,  in  case  of  his  death,  to  his  heira  at  law. 

8.  Doc.  243, 69-1— vol  4 21 
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That  is  simply  to  protect  a  man  in  his  legal  rights  under  these 
contracts  of  insurance  which  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
the  employer  from  liability.  Should  this  become  a  law  without  a 
provision  of  that  kind  the  objects  of  the  law  would  fail,  for  the 
reason  that  the  railroad  companies  would  simply  require,  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment,  that  a  man  should  release  them  from  these 
liabilities  under  the  preceding  sections.  It  is  also  to  prevent  contracts 
of  insurance,  which  practically  do  the  same  thing.  These  insurance 
contracts  are  better  known  as  "relief  contracts."  Several  of  our 
railroads  in  the  country' operate  these  big  relief  departments.  The 
fund  through  which  the  employees  are  paid  benefits  in  these  relief 
departments  is  created  by  contributions  of  the  men,  but  the  men  are 
required  to  pay  it  in,  and  the  men  pay  a  little  more  than  80  per  cent, 
I  believe,  and  the  companies  pay  the  balance.  A  man  may  belong  to 
that  relief  association,  and  if  he  is  injured  and  it  is  the  result  of  the 
negligence  of  the  employer,  before  that  man  can  draw  any  benefits 
from  that  fund,  of  which  he  and  his  fellow-employees  have  made  up 
80  per  cent,  he  has  got  to  release  the  employer  from  all  liability  to 
him  for  that  injury. 

We  submit  that  that  is  not  a  good  rule.  We  do  not  think  that  that 
contributes  to  the  safety  of  the  men.  If  a  company  is  to  be  released 
from  its  liability,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment should  in  any  way  relieve  them  from  the  requirement  of 
keeping  their  equipments  in  better  repair  and  throwing  greater  safe- 
guards around  the  men.  The  companies  operate  these  relief  depart- 
ments. The  men  have  a  voice  in  them,  it  is  true,  but  the  laws  which 
govern  these  relief  associations  were  originally  laid  down  for  the 
benefit  of  the  companies  themselves.  The  law  was  so  made  that  the 
company  should  have  the  majority  of  representation  upon  the  boards 
of  managers.  It  is  an  impossibility  to  change  the  laws  of  the  asso- 
ciations so  that  the  men,  who  have  the  greatest  financial  interest  in 
it,  or  who  have  contributed  the  most  of  it,  can  control  the  mana^- 
ment  I  submit  that  if  some  companies  who  operate  those  relief 
departments  were  asked  to  allow  the  minority  stockholders  in  their 
associations  to  dictate  how  business  should  be  done  they  would  prob- 
ably object.  It  is  a  clear  clase  of  the  tail  wagging  the  doff.  The  men 
pay  80  per  cent  of  the  money  and  the  company  handles  me  affaire  of 
the  association. 

Senator  Kean.  Are  they  well  managed  ? 
•  Mr.  Fuller.  I  do  not  think  so.     I  can  see  no  good  in  a  minority  of 
an  association — the  men  having  the  least  financial  interest  or  contrib- 
uting tbe  least — operating  it  to  the  detriment  of  those  who  contributed 
file  most;  but  that  is  the  way  thev  are  operated. 

I  submitted  some  questions  to  tlie  employees  upon  the  lines  of  these 
railroads  that  operate  these  relief  departments,  inquiring  what,  in 
their  minds,  were  the  real  objects  of  the  associations,  and  practically 
100  per  cent  on  one  road,  and  I  believe  actually  100  per  cent  on  the 
other,  said  that  they  thought  the  prime  objects  were  to  enable  the 
companies  to  release  themselves  from  liability  when  an  employee  was 
injured. 

Senator  Foster.  Are  these  relief  associations  chartered  institutions? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  believe  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  relief  was  chartered 
under  the  laws  of  Maryland  at  one  time;  I  could  not  say  positively 
as  to  the  status  of  it  now. 
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Senator  Foster.  How  many  of  those  associations  are  there  in  the 
country? 

Mr.  Fuller.  There  are  probably  five  or  six  in  the  country.  A  bad 
feature  about  it,  Senator,  is  this :  That  one  of  the  roads,  particularly, 
which  has  one  of  these  relief  associations  is  taking  in  new  lines  every 
year,  and  they  are  gradually  forcing  that  upon  the  men.  That  is 
unfair,  and  their  competitors  have  this  to  contend  with.  Mr.  Cowen, 
when  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  testified  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  the  relief  association  on  his 
road  had  practically  done  away  with  damage  suits.  We  would  all 
commend  that  if  it  Sid  away  with  them  in  the  proper  way,  but  it  has 
done  away  with  them  at  the  expense  of  the  employees.  We  submit 
that  it  is  not  fair  to  their  competitors  to  have  a  condition  of  that 
kind ;  it  is  not  fair  to  the  employees  of  the  other  roads.  It  has  this 
effect  upon  them:  I  have  been  told  by  the  managements  of  other 
roads  that  the  roads  which  operate  these  relief  departments  had  the 
best  of  them ;  that  they  did  not  have  to  go  into  court  to  answer  for 
damages. 

There  is  a  law  on  the  statute  books  to-day — the  national  arbitra- 
tion law  passed  by  Congress — which  says  that  they  shall  not  require 
a  man  to  release  the  company  from  liability  above  the  amount  that 
they  pay  the  man  which  this  section  provides  for.  But  it  is  being 
violated  every  day.  The  men  are  required  to  do  it.  If  they  do  not 
care  to  go  into  these  associations,  they  do  not  set  emplovment. 

Senator  Foster.  Do  you  mean  that  the  roads  force  their  employees 
into  these  associations? 

Mr.  Fuller.  They  do  force  them. 

Senator  Foster.  The  men  pay  about  80  per  cent,  and  the  roads 
20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Fuller.  The  roads  pay  about  20  per  cent.  Prof.  Emory 
Johnson,  of  thei  University  of  Pennsylvania,  made  an  investi^tion 
of  that  feature,  and  he  said  that  the  employees  contributed  m  the 
neighborhood  of  80  per  cent,  between  four-fifths  and  five-sixths,  and 
the  railroad  companies  pay  the  balance. 

Senator  Foster.  Who  has  the  management  of  the  associations? 

Mr.  Fuller.  The  company  has  a  majority  on  the  managing  board. 

Senator  Foster.  How  is  that  brought  about  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  When  the  relief  association  was  started  there  were 
certain  rules  laid  down,  I  believe,  as  to  how  the  representation  of  the 
board  should  be  distributed,  and  that  gave  the  companies  the  majority 
of  the  managing  boards,  and  the  employees  the  minority.  It  has  been 
continually  Tike  that.  You  see  the  employees  could  not  change  those 
rules,  because  they  were  in  the  minority.  The  law  of  the  organiza- 
tion when  it  was  first  made  gave  the  company  the  majority  on  the 
board,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  change  that. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  is  simply  a  saving  clause  for  section  8, 1  believe, 
of  the  national  safety-appliance  law.  It  was  feared  that  this  clause 
we  have  in  here  with  regard  to  contributory  negligence  might  in  some 
way  take  from  the  employees  the  rights  guaranteed  by  section  8  of 
the  safety-appliance  law. 

Senator  Kean.  Have  you  finished,  Mr.  Fuller? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  £[san.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  As  the  representative  of  230,000  railroad  em- 
ployees, I  respectfully  appeal  to  this  honorable  committee  for  the 
favorable  consideration  of  Senate  bill  4092,  Fifty-eighth  Congresfl.* 

We  believe  that  when  vou  compare  this  proposed  legislation  with 
the  laws  of  the  great  inaustrial  countries  of  the  world  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  with  those  of  a  large  number  of  our  own  States,  you 
will  agree  with  us  when  we  say  we  are  only  asking  for  sometmng 
that  can  not  be  classed  as  above  that  which  is  mcSerate.  Indeed, 
it  can  be  truthfully  called  mild  legislation. 

The  objects  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  advocates  of  this  bill  are 
to  give  the  employee  greater  rights  in  the  courts,  by  liftinj^  from  his 
shoulders  the  nnancial  burden  of  that  class  of  accidents  incident  to 
industrial  employment  over  which  he  has  no  control^  and  which,  in 
view  of  the  present  system  of  operation  of  industrial  institutions, 
equity  dictates  he  should  not  be  held  responsible  for.  And  after 
having  thus  given  him  a  standing  in  the  courts  to  provide  further 
that  he  shall  not  be  deprived  of  those  rights  through  mere  contracts 
of  employment,  which,  by  force  of  circumstances,  ne  is  required  to 
sign  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  earn  a  li^Hng,  and  through  the  signing 
of  contracts  of  insurance  and  relief  benefits,  the  funds  of  which  he 
and  his  fellow -employees  furnish  over  80  per  cent  of — contracts  which 
if  not  legally  are  morally  against  public  policy  and  should  be  de- 
clared void. 

Section  1. 

Section  1  of  this  bill  provides  that  common  carriers  by  railroad 
in  the  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  those  engagwl 
in  interstate  commerce,  shall  be  liab'e  to  their  employees  for  damages 
which  may  result  from  the  negligence  or  mismanagement  of  any  of 
their  officers,  agents,  or  employees,  or  by  reason  of  any  defect  or  in- 
sufficiency in  their  cars,  engines,  appliances,  machinery,  track,  road- 
bed, ways,  or  works. 

Under  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  common  law  as  it  now  exists  the 
employer  is  already  liable  in  most  of  the  cases  mentioned  in  this  sec- 
tion; consequently  his  increased  liability  under  its  provisions  is  not 
nearly  as  great  as  one  might  think  upon  first  reading. 

For  instance,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  employer  is  liable 
under  the  common  law  for  injuries  received  by  an  emplovee  through 
the  negligence  of  his  officers  and  agents,  or  by  reason  of  any  defect 
or  insufficiency  in  his  cars,  engines,  appliances,  machinery,  tracks  road- 
bed, ways,  or  works.  Therefore,  so  far  as  those  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  concerned  we  are  only  asking  that  you  enact  into  statutory  law 
that  which  is  now  the  common  law. 

*  Senate  bill  No.  4092  wUl  be  found  on  page  8207. 
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This  conceded,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  by  most  lawyers,  the  only 
provision  of  this  section  which  it  can  be  successfully  argued  means  new 
legislation  is  the  provision  which  makes  the  employer  liable  for  the 
negligence  or  mismanagement  of  "  any  of  his  employees." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is  already  liable  under  common  law  for 
the  negligence  of  his  oflBcers  and  agents,  the  words  "  any  employees." 
as  they  appear  in  this  section,  can  only  be  held  to  apply  to  fellow- 
servants. 

This  brings  us  to  the  discussion  of  the  fellow-servant  doctrine, 
which  was  for  so  many  years  in  Eng:land,  and  is  now  in  the  United 
States,  the  cause  of  great  contention  m  industrial  employment,  and  it 
is  a^inst  the  application  of  this  doctrine  by  our  courts,  especially 
our  Federal  courts  and  those  m  the  States  which  are  governed  by  the 
common  law,  that  the  laboring  classes  complain,  as  such  application 
works  great  injustice  to  employees  and  deprives  them  of  the  reme- 
dies now  guaranteed  to  third  persons,  thereby  denying  them  equal 
rights  before  the  law. 

ri^ot  being  a  lawyer  I  can  not  hope  to  successfully  discuss  this  mat- 
ter from  a  legal  standpoint.  I  will,  however,  endeavor  to  give  to 
you  what  I  have  found  to  be  the  history  of  this  subject,  and  how  it  is 
viewed  from  the  employees'  standpoint. 

In  ancient  Judea,  Greece,  and  jRome  we  find  that  the  master  was 
held  to  a  strict  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  his  servant.  The  Roman 
law  made  the  master  responsible  for  the  negligence  of  his  servant 
and  child,  and  compelled  nim  to  make  compensation  for  their  negli- 
gence. One  of  the  outgrowths  of  this  prmciple  is  the  holding  of 
the  master  responsible  for  injury  receivea  through  the  negligence  of 
his  servant.  The  first  recorded  case  of  this  kind  found  was  in  Eng- 
land, under  Lord  Holt,  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  at  the 
dose  of  the  English  revolution.  No  record  has  t^n  found  of  any 
exception  to  this  rule  until  the  year  1837,  when  an  English  judge 
(Lord  Abinger),  in  the  following  case  of  Priestly  v.  Fowler,  de- 
parted from  the  old  rule,  which  had  stood  for  centuries. 

A  butcher  sent  one  of  his  men  on  a  wagon  which  had  been  loaded 
by  another  employee,  but  loaded  too  heavily.  The  wagon  broke  down 
and  the  man's  tnigh  was  broken.  His  lordship  decided  that  the 
butcher  was  not  liable  for  the  injury.  The  reasoning  on  which  this 
decision  was  given  may  well  be  quoted : 

If  the  master  be  liable  to  the  sei-vant  in  this  action,  the  principle  of  that  11a- 
bUity  will  be  found  to  carry  us  to  an  alarming  extent  He  who  is  responsible 
by  his  general  duty,  or  by  the  terms  of  his  contract,  for  all  of  the  consequences 
of  negligence  In  a  matter  in  which  he  is  the  principal  is  responsible  for  the 
negligence  of  all  his  inferior  agents.  If  the  owner  of  the  carriage  is,  therefore, 
responsible  for  the  sufficiency  of  his  carriage  to  his  servant,  he  is  responsible 
for  the  negligence  of  his  coach  malver  or  his  harness  maker  or  his  coachman. 
The  footman,  therefore,  who  rides  behind  the  carriage,  may  have  an  action 
against  his  master  for  a  defect  in  the  carriage,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the 
coach  maker,  or  for  a  defect  in  the  harness  arising  from  negligence  of  the  har- 
ness maker,  or  for  drunkenness,  negllijence,  or  want  of  skill  in  the  coachman; 
Dor  to  there  any  reason  why  the  principle  should  not,  if  applicable  in  this  class 
of  cases,  extend  to  many  others.  The  master,  for  example,  would  be  liable  to 
the  servant  for  the  negligence  of  the  chambermaid  for  putting  him  In  a  damp 
bed ;  for  that  of  the  upholsterer  for  sending  in  a  crazy  bedstead ;  for  the  negU- 
genct'!  of  the  cook  in  not  properly  cleaning  the  copper  vessels  used  in  the  kitchen ; 
of  the  butcher  in  supplying  the  family  w  ith  meat  of  a  quality  injurious  to  the 
health ;  of  the  builder  for  a  defect  in  the  foundation  of  the  house,  whereby  It 
fell  and  injured  both  the  master  and  the  servant  by  the  ruins. 
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Tbe  inconvenience,  not  to  say  the  absurdity,  of  these  consequences  affords  a 
snfflcient  argument  against  tbe  application  of  tbis  principle  to  tbe  present  case. 
But,  in  trutb,  tbe  mere  relation  of  tbe  master  and  tbe  servant  can  never  Imply 
an  obligation  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  master  to  take  more  care  of  tbe  servant  tban  be 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  of  bimself.  He  is  no  doubt  bound  to  provide 
for  tbe  safety  of  bis  servant  in  tbe  course  of  bis  employment  to  tbe  best  of  bis 
Judgment,  information,  and  belief.  Tbe  servant  is  not  bound  to  risl:  bis  safety 
in  tbe  service  of  the  master,  niul  may,  if  bo  thinks  fit,  decline  any  service  in 
which  he  reasonably  apprehends  injury  to  bimself:  and  in  most  of  tbe  cases  in 
which  danger  may  be  incurred,  if  not  in  all,  he  is  Just  as  likely  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  probability  and  extent  of  it  as  bis  master. 

While  this  departure  was  made  without,  as  is  thought  by  able  men, 
a  good  reason,  and  made,  too,  bv  one  who  was  not  a  distinguished 
jurist,  and  should  not  have  been  i^ollowed  as  a  precedent,  yet  it  seems 
that  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  as  can  oe  shown  m  many  of 
their  opinions,  eagerly  sought  this  precedent  and,  seemingly  with 
much  earnestness,  have  been  applying  it  vigorously  from  that  time 
until  the  present  day,  when  our  system  of  industry  has,  I  might  say, 
been  revolutionized. 

The  decision  of  Lord  Abinfi^er  came  at  about  the  beginning  of  the 
centralization  of  large  wealth  and  capital  in  great  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  operations,  and  at  the  time  the  principal  railroads 
of  England  and  America  were  in  their  infancy,  and  no  man  or  set 
of  men  were  wise  enough  to  foresee  the  great  aevelopment  that  was 
to  take  place  nor  to  contemplate  the  importance  of  such  a  rule  when 
applied  to  the  new  conditions  of  employment  which  must  follow  such 
development. 

Modem  conditions,  especially  in  the  operating  of  railroads,  are  as 
dissimilar  to  those  which  existed  when  this  doctrine  was  enunciated 
that  the  common-la^  rule  should  now,  and  even  long  ago,  have  been 
chans^ed  by  statute. 

When  the  common-law  doctrine  respecting  this  question  was  enun- 
ciated there  were  no  large  factories  in  which  great  numbers  of  men 
were  employed,  and  in  places  where  several  men  were  employed  the 
tools  were  few  and  the  machinery  simple  and  wholly  operated  by 
hand  or  power  furnished  by  the  working  of  animals.  There  was  no 
swift-moving  machinery  with  numerous  parts  concealed.  Everything 
was  done  by  slow,  easy  stages,  and  each  employee  had  not  oiuy  the 
opportimity  to  get  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  tools  in  use,  but 
also  with  his  fellow  employees,  their  habits  of  carefulness,  and  the 
like.  If  any  defect  existed  or  occurred  in  the  simple,  crude  tools  or 
machinery  it  was  easily  discovered  or,  if  not,  the  slowness  of  the 
operation  of  the  business  was  generally  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
severe  personal  injuries  to  employees. 

At  that  time  many  of  the  fastest-moving  vehicles  used  in  passenger 
and  freight  traffic  were  drawn  by  oxen  or  horses.  At  such  a  time  and 
under  such  conditions  the  common-law  doctrine  relating  to  personal 
injuries  might  have  been  appropriate  and  just;  but  since  then  facto- 
ries are  operated  by  high-speed,  complicated,  and  dangerous  ma- 
chinery, the  parts  of  which  are  largely  hidden  from  view.  The  em- 
ployees are  assigned  to  special  placas,  and  so  engrossing  are  their 
duties  that  they  have  little  or  no  time  to  inspect  the  machine  they  are 
operating,  the  surroundings,  nor  to  get  acquainted  with  the  habits  of 
carefulness  and  caution  of  their  fellow-employees. 
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Of  course  this  bill  does  not  apply  to  factories,  but  I  refer  to  them 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  how  inapplicable  and  unjust  the  com- 
mon-law doctrine  is  when  applied  to  modem  conditions. 

On  railroads  all  of  the  work  of  operating  trains  is  done  by  swift 
and  dangerous  agencies  and  methods.  In  order  to  make  the  property 
more  valuable  companies  require  and  insist  that  these  methods  be 
adopted  and  used.  The  work  is  pursued  both  by  day  and  by  night. 
The  service  is  so  exacting  that  it  usually  requires  the  undivided  at- 
tention and  a  high  quality  of  energy  from  each  employee  to  perform 
well  and  satisfactorily  the  duty  assigned  to  him,  and  thus  it  is  a 
physical  impossibility  for  him  to  inspect  the  ways,  works,  and  ma- 
chinery or  become  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  his  coemployees,  who, 
perhaps,  occupy  places  or  who  are  moving  along  at  different  points 
over  miles  and  miles  of  railroad.  The  employee  himself  is  not  only 
required  to  go  over  miles  and  miles  of  track,  often  upon  different 
divisions,  but  it  is  not  unusual  for  him  to  be  assigned  with  new  or 
strange  employees  upon  each  trip. 

These  conditions  prevent  him  from  learning  of  the  habits  of 
carefulness  or  lack  of  carefulness  of  his  coemployees,  and  also  pre- 
vents his  habits  of  carefulness  and  prudence  from  influencing  such 
coemployees.  This  being  true,  the  foundation  of  the  common-law 
doctrine  relating  to  personal  injuries  is  swept  away,  and  therefore  to 
apply  it  would  he  without  reason  or  logic  and  must  necessarily  work  a 
CToss  injustice  to  the  injured  employee  whose  surroundings  are  wholly 
dissimilar  from  those  that  surrounded  employees  when  the  doctrine 
was  first  enunciated  and  applied. 

Railroad  trains  are  handled  and  run  with  such  expedition  and  speed 
the  very  sight  of  which  dazzles  the  eye  and  confuses  the  mind  of  tnose 
outside  the  service,  and  surely  under  such  circumstances  a  progressing 
civilization  should  awaken  to  the  fact  that  a  remedy  should  be  found 
for  present  conditions  which  would  more  nearly  aitord  justice  to  the 
men  engaged  in  this  all-important  business  of  interstate  traffic,  which 
has  so  materially  promoted  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation. 

On  a  railroad  the  men  have  no  choice  in  the  selecting  or  keeping  in 
the  service  of  their  fellow-employees ;  they  have  no  choice  of  the  se- 
lection of  machinery  or  appliances,  but  over  each  of  these  matters  the 
railroad  company  has  full  and  complete  control,  and  therefore  when 
the  employee  is  injured  it  is  certainly  only  reasonable  and  just  that  the 
employer  who  is  being  benefited  by  his  service  should  reasonably 
respond  in  damage  to  him  on  account  of  the  iniury. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  injustice  of  the  rule  when  applied  to  a  modern 
railroad,  let  us  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  and  I  go  down  here  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  you  pay  $4  for  a  ride  from  here  to 
Philadelphia ;  I  hire  out  to  that  company  as  a  conductor,  and  for  my 
services  oetween  Washington  and  Philadelphia  that  company  pays 
me  $4.  Neither  you  nor  I  make  any  agreement  with  the  railroad 
company  to  release  it  from  any  liability  for  injury.  We  board  one 
of  me  fast  passenger  trains,  you  as  a  passenger  ana  I  as  a  conductor. 
Things  go  along  nicely,  the  train  is  running  along  at  a  60-mile  rate, 

iron  are  at  ease  enjoying  your  ride,  while  I  am  busily  engaged  col- 
ecting  tickets  and  looking  after  the  comforts  of  my  passengers,  when 
suddenly  the  train  rounds  a  curve  and  enters  an  open  switch  which 
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has  been  carelessly  left  open  by  some  trainman  whose  negli^nce 
neither  you  nor  I  were  in  a  position  to  know  of  or  guard  against; 
our  train  crashes  into  another  train,  and  we  are  both  injured.  For 
your  injury  you  could  go  into  the  courts  and  recover  thousands  of 
dollars,  but  the  court  savs  to  me :  The  cause  of  your  injury  was  due  to 
the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  and  jou  can  not  recover."  And 
this  is  not  an  extreme  case.  Such  accidents  as  this  happen  quite 
often  on  a  railroad. 

Can  a  fair  comparison  be  made  between  a  case  of  this  kind  and  two 
servants  of  a  butcher,  who  nearly  every  hour  of  the  day  are  employed 
side  by  side  and  know  each  other's  shortcoming,  and  consequently 
are  in  a  position  to  guard  against  them  ?  If  it  is  justice  to  compen- 
sate you,  why,  I  ask,  is  it  not  right  that  I  should  also  be  given  the 
right  to  recover  when  the  circumstances  are  the  same? 

I  repeat,  if  there  was  any  justice  in  the  rule  laid  down  bv  Lord 
Abinger  at  the  time  it  was  made  it  disappears,  in  my  mind,  w'hen  we 
seek  to  apply  it  to  modem  institutions  and  their  employees.  This 
fact  is  evidenced  by  the  action  of  the  English  lawmakers  when  in 
1880  they  passed  the  English  employer's  liability  act  and  in  1897  the 
workman's  compensation  act. 

This  comparative  backwardness  on  the  part  of  our  National  Gov- 
ernment is  not  confined  to  England  alone,  but,  as  will  be  shown  by 
the  following  synopsis  of  law  on  the  question  of  compensation  for 
industrial  accidents  to  employees,  we  find  ourselves  far  behind  prac- 
tically the  whole  civilized  inaustrial  world,  as  well  as  behind  a  large 
numl)er  of  our  own  States: 

ENGLAND. 

In  1880  England  passed  an  employer's  liability  law  which  greatly 
modifies  the  fellow-servant  doctrine,  inasmuch  as  it  made  the  em- 
ployer responsible  for  injuries  received  by  workmen  through  the  neg- 
ligence of  any  fellow-employee  having  charge  of  any  railway  engine, 
switch,  or  signal,  or  of  any  employee  naAang  the  giving  of  orders,  or 
injured  in  obedience  to  any  improper  rule  or  order.  This  law  is 
broad  in  its  application,  and  includes  agricultural  laborers. 

While  the  law  of  1880  was  considereaa  great  step  in  reform,  it  did 
not  meet  the  expectations  of  the  working  classes.  Neither  did  it 
bear  out  the  claims  of  its  opponents  that  the  employers  would  be 
driven  into  bankruptcy  through  damage  suits  brought  by  injured 
workmen ;  so  in  1897  the  English  Government  made  a  great  leap  in 
advance  and  passed  what  is  laiown  as  the  "  workmen's  compensation 
act" 

This  act  applies  to  all  hazardous  employment,  including  railroads, 
the  exceptions  being  seamen,  fishermen,  persons  engaged  in  transport 
service^  street-railway  men,  cabmen,  and  those  who  tend  horses,  and 
under  its  provisions  the  employer  is  not  only  responsible  for  the  neg- 
ligence of  himself,  his  officers,  agents,  and  employees,  but  is  liable 
for  all  injuries  received  by  employees  through  any  cause,  excepting 
only  that  which  is  caused  through  the  serious  and  willful  misconduct 
of  the  victim  himself. 

GERMANY. 

ITie  Gterman  law  of  1838  made  railroads  liable  to  their  employees 
for  injuries,  regardless  of  whether  such  injuries  were  caused  Dy  the 
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negligence  of  fellow-employees  or  not,  except  where  it  was  proven 
that  uie  injury  was  caused  through  the  fault  of  the  victim  hmiself , 
or  through  some  unpreventable  external  cause. 

This  law  was  amended  several  times,  each  time  broadening  its 
application  to  various  kinds  of  employment,  until  in  1873  it  was  made 
to  include  all  hazardous  occupations. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  Emperor  William  Germany  in  1884 
also  made  a  marked  advance  and  passed  a  compulsory-insurance  law, 
which  requires  the  employer  to  insure  his  employees  against  death 
and  permanent  disability,  regardless  of  whether  the  injury  was 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  master  or  any  of  his  employees,  the 
onlj[  exception  being  an  accident  brought  about  intentionally  by  the 
victim  himself. 

This  law  applies  to  the  more  dangerous  occupations,  and  was  also 
made  to  cover  public  officers  and  soldiers. 

AUSTRIA. 

The  Austrian  employer's  liability  law  of  1869  made  railroad  com- 
panies liable  for  all  mjuries  to  their  employees,  except  where  the  acci- 
dent was  broug;ht  about  by  the  victim's  own  negligence. 

In  1887  an  insurance  law  was  passed  which  made  the  emplover 
liable  to  his  employees  for  death  and  all  disabilities  of  over  five 
weeks'  duration,  the  only  exception  being  when  the  accident  was 
intentionally  caused  by  the  workman. 

This  law  as  originally  enacted  applied  to  employment  in  factories, 
smelting  works,  mineral  mines,  dodrjrards,  slips,  quarries,  enterprises 
connected  with  the  erection  of  buildmgs,  or  otherwise  with  construc- 
tion work. 

In  1894  its  provisions  were  extended  to  include  employment  on  all 
railroads  and  other  transportation  by  land  and  water,  dredging, 
cleaning  of  streets  and  buildings,  industrial  enterprises  connected 
with  storehouses,  including  warehouses  and  wood  and  coal  yards, 
theaters,  paid  fire  brigades,  digging  of  canals,  sweeping  of  chimneys, 
stonecutting,  well  digging,  and  construction  work  not  heretofore 
included. 

NORWAY. 

In  1894  Norway  passed  a  compulsory  insurance  law  similar  to  that 
of  Germany  heretofore  mentioned. 

FINLAND. 

In  1895  Finland  passed  an  insurance  law  which  requires  the  em- 
ployer to  insure  his  employees  against  all  accidents,  excepting  only 
those  caused  by  the  willful  or  gross  neglect  of  the  victim  hmiself. 

DENMARK. 

In  1898  Denmark  passed  a  compulsory  insurance  law  which  re- 
quires the  employer  to  insure  his  worlmien  against  all  accidents  not 
occasioned  intentionally  or  through  the  gross  neglect  of  the  victim 
himself. 

Provisions  of  this  law  apply  to  employment  in  dangerous  indus- 
tries. 
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ITALT. 

The  Italian  compulsory  insurance  law  of  1898  requires  the  em- 
ployer to  insure  his  workmen  against  all  accidents  through  which 
they  are  disabled  for  over  five  days. 

ft  applies  to  employment  in  dangerous  occupations,  including 
mines,  turf  pits,  house  building,  gas,  electric  liglit,  and  telephone 
works  where  explosives  are  manufactured  or  used,  arsenal  and  navy- 
yards,  and  in  the  following  enterprises  where  more  than  five  work- 
men are  employed:  Construction  or  operation  of  railroads,  inland 
transportation  by  water,  street  railways,  construction  and  repair 
of  harbors,  canals,  and  dikes,  construction  and  repair  of  bridges, 
tunnels,  and  ordinary  national  and  provincial  roads,  and  industrial 
establishments  operated  by  mechanical  power. 

rRANCE. 

Previous  to  the  year  1898  the  provisions  of  the  Napoleonic  Code 
relating  to  employer's  liability  were  in  vogue,  and  made  the  employer 
answerable  for  all  injuries  received  by  his  workmen,  there  being 
no  distinction  between  employees  and  third  persons. 

In  1898  the  French  compulsory-insurance  law  was  passed.  This 
insures  the  employees  against  accidents  received  directly  or  indi- 
rectly because  of  their  work,  except  when  received  through  the 
inexcusable  nejglect  and  gross  carelessness  of  the  victim  his  compen- 
sation for  the  injury  may  be  reduced. 

This  law  applies  to  employment  in  building  trades,  mills,  factories, 
work  yards,  transportation  by  land  and  water,  public  storehouses, 
mines,  furnaces,  quarries,  any  enterprise  in  which  explosives  are 
manufactured  or  used  and  in  which  a  machine  is  employed  operated 
other  than  by  human  or  animal  power. 

SPAIN. 

Spain,  in  the  year  1900,  enacted  a  compulsory  insurance  law.  Un- 
der its  provisions  the  employer  is  required  to  insure  his  employees 
against  all  accidents,  except  those  due  to  superior  force. 

It  applies  to  employment  in  the  following  industries:  Factories, 
shops,  and  industrial  establishments  where  any  other  than  human 
force  is  used ;  mines,  salt  works,  quarries,  metal  works,  and  architec- 
tural iron  and  steel  shops ;  factories  and  docks ;  construction,  mainte- 
nance, and  repair  of  buildings,  including  masonry  and  all  other 
accessory  opreations;  carpenters,  locksmiths,  stonecutters,  painters; 
establishments  in  which  explosives,  inflammables,  unwholesome,  or 
poisonous  substances  are  manufactured  or  used;  construction,  mainte- 
nance, and  repair  of  railroads,  harbors,  roads,  canals,  dikes,  aque- 
ducts, sewers,  and  similar  operations;  agriculture  and  forestry; 
where  machinery  operated  by  any  other  than  human  power  is  used ; 
cartage,  transportation  by  land,  sea,  or  canal;  cleaning  of  streets, 
gutters,  and  sewers;  warehouses  and  storehouses  for  coal,  firewood, 
or  building  timber ;  theaters,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  salaried  person- 
nel; fire  brigades;  gas  and  electric-light  works;  laying  and  keeping  in 
repair  of  telephone  wires;  laying  and  removal  of  electric  wires  and 
lightning  rods;  persons  employea  loading  and  unloading,  and  every 
analogous  industry  or  work  not  comprised  in  the  preceding  list» 
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SWITZERLAND. 

Under  the  Swiss  law  of  1875,  as  supplemented  by  the  acts  of  1877, 
1881,  and  1887,  the  employer  is  responsible  to  his  employees  for  all 
injuries  received  in  the  course  of  employment  except  those  produced 
through  the  so-called  acts  of  God,  whether  such  injuries  were  re- 
ceived through  the  negligence  of  officers,  agents,  employees,  or  other- 
wise. It  also  made  the  employer  responsible  for  diseases  contracted 
in  factories. 

This  law  applied  to  the  following  classes  of  labor:  Railroads, 
steamboats,  factories,  all  occupations  in  which  explosives  are  regularly 
prodficed  or  used;  building  trades,  all  operations  in  connection  there- 
with ;  livery ;  care  of  boats  and  rafts ;  erection  and  repair  of  telephone 
and  telegraph  lines;  erection  and  removal  of  machinery  and  other 
movings;  streets,  bridges;  the  operation  of  hydraulic  engineering,  and 
the  exploitation  of  mines,  quarries,  and  pits. 

BEL0II7M. 

The  Belgium  law  on  this  subject  is  contained  in  the  Napoleonic 
Code  heretofore  referred  to  in  France.  It  makes  the  employer 
responsible  for  the  negligence  of  all  his  servants,  and  applies  to  all 
classes  of  employment. 

HOLLAND. 

The  employer's  liability  law,  as  expressed  in  the  Napoleonic  Code, 
is  also  tiie  law  of  Holland. 

SWEDEN. 

Sweden's  liability  law  makes  the  employer  liable  for  all  injuries 
received  by  emplo\^ee5  which  are  not  due  to  the  culpable  negligence 
of  the  victim.     It  applies  to  railroads. 

RUSSIA. 

The  criminal  law  of  Russia  makes  the  employer  who  is  guilty  of 
negligence  responsible  for  the  cost  of  medical  treatment  and  subsist- 
ence of  an  incapacitated  employee,  and  in  addition,  in  case  of  death, 
the  support  of  uie  dependents. 

The  civil  common  law  of  Russia  also  makes  the  employer  respon- 
sible for  the  negligence  of  his  employees  as  well  as  himself.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  a  special  act  covering  railroad  and  steamship  employees 
put  the  burden  oi  proof  upon  the  employer,  and  he  can  not  release  him- 
self from  liability  only  when  he  can  prove  that  the  accident  was  due  to 
unavoidable  causes  or  the  negligence  of  the  victim  himself. 

Contributory  negligence,  however,  does  not  bar  a  recovery,  but  only 
serves  to  diminish  the  amoimt  of  the  indemnity. 

HUNGARY. 

The  employers'  liability  law  of  Hungary  makes  the  employer  liable 
for  all  injuries  to  his  emplovees  not  due  to  the  victim's  own  negli- 
gence.   It  applies  to  railroads  and  mining. 
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ROUMANIA. 

In  1895  Soumania  passed  an  insurance  law  which  applies  to  mines, 
and  requires  the  employer  to  insure  his  employees  against  accident. 

The  foregoing  shows  that  six  foreign  states  have  passed  employers' 
liability  laws  under  wliich  employers  are  responsible  for  the  negli- 
gence of  all  of  their  employees,  and  ten  have  insurance  laws  which 
require  the  employers  to  insure  their  workmen  against  all  injuries 
received  in  the  course  of  employment,  whether  through  the  negligence 
of  their  employers  or  otherwise. 

But,  as  before  stated,  this  unfavorable  comparison  of  our  National 
Government  is  not  to  be  reckoned  with  foreim  countries  alone,  but  on 
this  question,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  following,  we  are  behind  a 
maiority  of  our  own  States,  as  well  as  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico 
and  Porto  Rico. 

KENTUCKY. 

The  Constitution  of  Kentucky  makes  employers  liable  for  deaths 
due  to  the  negligence  of  their  employees.  (Kentucky  Constitution, 
sec.  241.) 

In  1894  the  legislature  enacted  this  provision  into  statute. 

GEORGIA. 

Georgia  entirely  abolished  the  fellow-servant  doctrine  as  to  rail- 
roads by  statute  in  1856.     (Georgia  Code,  1895,  sees.  2297,  2323.) 

IOWA. 

In  1862  the  legislature  of  Iowa  entirely  abolished  the  doctrine  as  to 
railroad  employees  operating  trains.     (Iowa  Code,  1897,  sec.  2071.) 

KANSAS. 

In  1874  Kansas  entirely  abolished  it  as  applied  to  railroads. 
(Kansas  General  Statutes,  1889,  par.  1251.) 

WISCONSIN. 

In  1875  Wisconsin  entirelv  abolished  it.  (Wisconsin  Acts,  1875, 
ch.  173.) 

This  law  was  repealed  by  chapter  232  of  the  acts  of  1880.  In  1889 
the  legislature  enacted  a  new  law  which  was  more  limited.  (Wis- 
consin Acts,  1880,  ch.  438.) 

In  1893  this  law  was  repealed  by  chapter  220,  which  chapter 
entirely  abolished  the  fellow-servant  doctrine  as  to  men  actually 
engaged  in  switching  or  the  running  of  trains.  In  1903  this  law  was 
amended  so  as  to  make  it  broader  in  scope.  (Wisconsin  Laws,  1903, 
ch.  448.) 

MINNESOTA. 

In  1887  Minnesota  entirely  abolished  the  doctrine  as  regards  rail- 
road employees  engaged  in  operating  railroads,  (Minnesota  Gen- 
eral Statutes,  1894,  sec.  2701.) 
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FLORIDA. 

In  18S7  Florida  abolished  the  doctrine  as  regards  railroad  em- 
ployment. In  1891  this  law  was  amended  somewhat,  but  as  it  now 
stands  it  practically  abolishes  the  fellow -servant  doctrine  in  cases 
where  employees  are  injured  through  the  running  of  locomotives, 
cars,  or  other  machinery.     (Florida  Revised  Statutes,  1892,  p.  1008.) 

OHIO. 

In  1890  Ohio  modified  the  doctrine  by  declaring  that  employees 
who  have  power  to  direct  other  employees  are  not  fellow-servants 
of  those  employees  in  other  departments  who  have  not  the  power  to 
direct  or  control  in  the  branch  or  department  in  which  they  are 
eniployed.     (Ohio  Acts,  1890,  p.  149,  sec  3.) 

in  1902  another  law  was  passed  which  makes  all  employers  liable 
for  injuries  to  employees  which  are  caused  by  reason  of  any  defect 
in  the  condition  oi  the  machinery  connected  with  or  used  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  emplover  when  such  defect  was  due  to  the  negligence 
of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer,  intrusted  by  him  with 
the  duty  of  inspection,  repair,  or  of  seeing  that  the  machinery  or  ap- 
pliances were  in  proper  condition.     (Ohio  Laws,  1902,  p.  114.) 

MISSISSIPPI. 

In  1890  by  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  Mississippi  greatly 
modified  the  doctrine  as  regards  railroad  employees  by  declaring  that 
an  employee  could  recover  for  an  injury  received  through  the  negli- 
gence of  a  superior  agent  or  officer,  or  of  a  person  having  the  right 
to  control  or  direct  the  services  of  the  party  injured,  and  also  when 
the  injury  results  from  the  negligence  of  a  .fellow-servant  engaged 
in  another  department  of  labor  from  that  of  the  party  injured,  or 
of  a  fellow-servant  on  another  train  of  cars,  or  one  engaged  about  a 
different  piece  of  work.     (^Mississippi  Constitution,  sec.  193.) 

In  1892  this  provision  oi  the  constitution  was  adopted  by  the  leg- 
islature as  official.     (Mississippi  Code,  1892,  sec.  3559.) 

In  1896  the  lejjislature  extended  the  provisions  of  this  section  by 
making  them  apply  against  all  classes  of  corporations. 

TEXAS. 

By  act  of  1891  and  an  amendment  in  1893  Texas  greatly  modified 
the  doctrine  as  to  railroad  employees  by  declaring  that  employees 
having  the  authority  of  superintendence,  control,  or  command  of 
other  persons  in  the  employment  or  with  the  authority  to  direct  any 
other  employee  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  of  such  employee  are 
not  fellow-servants,  and  that  employees  engaged  in  different  depart- 
ments are  not  fellow-servants.  (Texas  Revised  Statutes,  1895,  sees. 
4560  F,  4660  G,  4560  H.) 

In  1897  these  provisions  were  also  made  to  apply  to  street  railways. 
(Texas  Acts,  1897,  ch.  6.) 

NEW   MEXICO. 

In  1893  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  modified  the  doctrine  as  to 
railway  corporations  by  making  them  liable  for  injuries  received  by 
employees,  occurring  or  sustained  in  consequence  or  any  mismanage* 
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ment,  carelessness,  neglect,  default,  or  wrongful  act  of  anv  agent  or 
any  employee  of  such  corporation,  while  in  the  exercise  of  their  sev- 
eral duties,  when  such  mismanagement,  carelessness,  neglect,  default, 
or  wrongful  act  of  such  employee  or  a^nt  could  have  been  avoided 
by  such  corporation  through  tne  exercise  of  reasonable  care  or  dili- 
gence in  the  selection  of  competent  employees,  agents,  or  by  not  over- 
working said  employees  or  requiring  or  allowing  them  to  work  an 
unusual  or  unreasonable  number  of  hours,  (New  Mexico  Compiled 
Laws,  1897,  sec  3216.) 

ARKANSAS. 

In  1893  Arkansas  greatly  modified  the  doctrine  as  to  railroad  em- 
ployees by  declaring  that  employees  having  the  authority  or  superin- 
tendence, control,  or  command  of  other  persons  in  the  employment  or 
with  the  authority  to  direct  any  other  employee  in  the  performance 
of  the  duty  of  such  employee  are  not  fellow-servants^  and  that  em- 
ployees encaged  in  dinerent  departments  are  not  lellow-servants. 
(Arkansas  Digest,  1894,  sees.  6248-6250.) 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

South  Carolina,  in  its  constitution  as  ratified  in  1895,  greatly  modi- 
fied the  doctrine  as  applied  to  railroad  labor  by  declaring  that  an 
employee  may  recover  for  injuries  received  through  the  negligence  of 
another  employee  having  the  right  to  control  or  direct  the  services  of 
a jpartv  injured,  and  also  when  the  injury  results  from  the  negligence 
or  a  fellow-servant  engaged  in  another  department  of  labor  from 
that  of  the  party  injured,  or  of  a  fellow-servant  on  another  train  of 
cars,  or  one  engaged  about  a  different  piece  of  work. 

This  section  of  the  constitution  also  gives  the  legislature  the  author- 
ity to  extend  its  provisions  to  other  classes  of  employees.  (South 
Carolina  Constitution,  art.  9,  sec.  15.) 

In  1901  the  legislature  extended  the  same  rights  to  employees  of 
street  railways.     (South  Carolina  Laws,  1901,  act  405.) 

MISSOURI. 

In  1897  Missouri  greatly  modified  the  doctrine  as  applied  to  rail- 
roads by  declaring  emploj'^ees  intrusted  by  such  corporation  with  the 
authority  of  superintendence,  control,  or  command  of  other  persons 
in  the  employ  or  service  of  such  corporation,  or  with  the  authoritv 
to  direct  any  other  servant  in  the  performance  of  any  duty  of  such 
servant,  or  with  the  duty  of  inspection  or  other  duty  owing  by  the 
master  to  the  servant,  are  not  fellow-servants  with  sudi  employees, 
and  by  saying  that  employees  in  any  department  or  service  are  not 
fellow-servants  with  employees  in  any  other  department  or  service  of 
sudi  corporation.     (Missouri  Acts,  1897,  p.  96.) 

NORTH    CAROLINA. 

In  1897  North  Carolina  entirely  abolished  the  doctrine  as  applied 
to  railroads.     (North  Carolina  Acts,  1897,  voL  2,  ch.  56.) 
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NORTH  DAKOTA. 

In  1899  North  Dakota  greatly  modified  the  doctrine  as  applied  to 
railroads  by  giving  employees  the  right  to  recover  when  injured 
through  the  negligence  of  any  other  employee  while  engaged  in 
switching  or  operating  trains.     (North  Dakota  Acts,  1899,  ch.  129.) 

ALABAMA. 

In  1885  Alabama  greatly  modified  the  doctrine  as  applied  to  all 
class(3s  of  employment,  not  confining  itself  to  railroads  alone,  by 
makingemployers  liable  for  the  negligence  of: 

( 1 )  Persons  intrusted  by  the  employer  with  the  duty  of  seeing 
that  the  ways,  works,  machmery,  or  plant  are  in  proper  order. 

(2)  Persons  who  have  any  supermtendence  intrusted  to  them  by 
their  employer. 

(3)  Persons  authorized  to  give  the  order  or  direction  which  oc- 
casioned the  injury. 

(4)  Persons  acting  in  obedience  to  rules,  regulations,  or  by-laws, 
obedience  to  which  caused  the  accident. 

(5)  Persons  obeying  particular  instructions  given  by  any  person 
duly  authorized  in  that  behalf  by  the  employer. 

^6)  Persons  in  charge  of  any  signal,  points,  locomotives,  engines, 
switches,  cars,  or  trains  upon  a  railway  or  upon  any  part  of  a  track 
of  a  railway.     (Alabama  Code,  1897,  sees.  1749-1750.) 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  1887  Massachusetts  greatly  modified  the  doctrine  as  regards  all 
classes  of  employment  except  domestic  and  farm  laborers. 

This  law  was  amended  in  1892,  1893,  and  1894.  and  as  it  now 
stands  makes  the  employer  liable  for  the  negligence  tor  the  following 
classes  of  servants: 

(1)  Persons  intrusted  by  the  employer  with  the  duty  of  seeing 
that  the  ways,  works,  or  machinery  were  in  proper  condition. 

(2)  Persons  intrusted  and  exercising  supermtendence,  whose  sole 
and  principal  duty  is  that  of  superintendence. 

(3)  Persons  acting  as  superintendent  with  the  authority  and  con- 
sent of  the  employer. 

(4)  Persons  in  charge  of  any  signal,  switch,  locomotive,  engine, 
or  train  upon  a  railroad.  (Massachusetts  Acts,  1887,  ch.  270;  also 
1893,  ch.  359,  and  1894,  ch.  499.) 

INDIANA. 

In  1893  Indiana  greatly  modified  the  doctrine  as  applied  to  em- 
ployees of  all  corporations,  except  municipal,  by  declaring  that  such 
corporations  are  liable  for  the  injuries  received  through  the  negli- 
gence of  any  person  in  the  service  of  such  corporation  to  whose  oraer 
or  direction  the  injured  employee  at  the  time  of  the  injury  was  bound 
to  conform  and  did  conform;  and  where  such  injurv  resulted  from 
the  act  or  omission  of  any  person  done  or  made  in  obedience  to  any 
rule,  regulation,  or  by-law  of  such  corporation,  or  in  obedience  to  the 
particular  instructions  given  by  any  person  delegated  with  the  au- 
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thoritv  of  the  corporation  in  that  behalf;  also  where  such  injury  was 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  corpora- 
tion who  has  charge  of  any  signal,  telegraph  office,  switch  yard,  shop, 
roundhouse,  locomotive  engine,  or  train  upon  a  railway,  or  where  such 
injury  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  any  person,  coemployee,  or 
fellow-servant  engaged  in  the  same  common  service  in  any  of  the  sev- 
eral departments  of  the  service  of  any  such  corporation,  the  said  per- 
son, coemployee,  or  fellow-servant  at  the  time  acting  in  the  place  and 
performing  the  duty  of  the  corporation  in  that  behalf,  and  the  person 
BO  injured  obeying  or  conforming  to  the  order  of  some  superior  at  tlie 
time  of  such  injury  having  authority  to  direct  (Indiana  Annotated 
Statutes,  1894,  sees.  7083,  7085,  7087,  7089.) 

COLOKADO. 

In  1893  Colorado  modified  the  doctrine  somewhat,  and  in  1901  it 
completely  abolished  the  doctrine  as  applied  to  all  classes  of  labor. 

UTAH. 

In  1896  Utah  greatly  modified  the  doctrine  as  regards  all  classes  of 
employees  by  declaring  that  employees  who  are  intrusted  by  their 
employers  with  the  authority  or  superintendence,  control,  or  com- 
mand of  other  persons  in  the  employ  or  service  of  such  employer,  or 
with  the  authority  to  direct  any  other  employee  in  the  performance  of 
any  duties  of  such  employer  are  not  fellow-servants,  and  that  all 
other  employees  are  not  fellow-servants  unless  they  are  working 
together  at  the  same  time  and  place,  to  a  common  purpose,  of  the  same 
grade  of  service,  and  neither  of  such  persons  are  intrusted  by  such 
employer  with  any  superintendence  or  control  over  his  fellow-em- 
ployees.    (Utah  Acts,  1896,  ch.  24.) 

MARYLAND. 

In  1902  the  le^slature  of  Maryland  passed  a  law  which  applies  to 
coal  and  clay  mines,  quarries,  steam  and  street  railroads,  and  makes 
the  employer  liable  to  his  employees  for  injuries  caused  through  the 
negligence  of  his  servants  or  employees,  unless  a  certain  plan  of 
insurance,  which  is  laid  down  by  the  statute,  is  adopted.  (Maryland 
Acts,  1902,  ch.  139.) 

VIRGINIA, 

Section  12  of  the  Virginia  constitution  of  1902  abolished  the  doc- 
trine with  reference  to  a  large  class  of  railroad  employees  and  per- 
mits the  general  assembly  to  enlarge  this  class  of  employees  and  to 
extend  these  rights  to  employees  o^  any  firm  or  corporation. 

In  1902  the  legislature  enacted  a  law  which  greatly  modified  .the 
doctrine  as  applied  to  railroad  employees,  by  ma^ng  railroad  corno- 
rations  liable  to  their  employees  tor  injuries  received  when  such  in- 
jury results  from  the  wrongful  act,  neglect,  or  default  of  an  agent 
or  officer  of  such  corporation  superior  to  the  employee  injured!  or 
of  a  person  employed  oy  such  corporation  having  the  right  to  control 
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or  direct  the  services  of  such  employee  injured,  or  the  services  of  the 
employee  by  whom  he  is  iniured ;  and  also  when  such  injury  results 
from  the  wrongful  act,  neglect,  or  default  of  a  coemployee  engaged 
m  another  department  of  labor  from  that  of  the  employee  injured, 
or  of  a  coemployee  on  another  train  of  cars,  or  a  coemployee  who 
has  charge  of  any  switch,  signal  point,  or  locomotive  engine,  or  who 
IS  charged  with  dispatdiing  trains  or  transmitting  telegraph  or  tele- 
phonic orders. 

OBEGON.  * 

In  1903  the  legislature  of  Oregon  enacted  a  law  practically  word 
for  word  the  Virginia  statute  just  quoted. 

MONTANA. 

The  legislature  of  Montana,  which  is  now  sitting,  has  just  passed 
an  act  which  completely  abolishes  the  doctrine  as  applied  to  railroad 
employees. 

PORTO  RICX). 

The  Revised  Statutes  of  Porto  Rico  of  1902,  section  822,  provides 
that  the  employer  shall  be  liable  to  the  employee  for  injury  by  reason 
of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer  who 
has  charge  of,  physically  controls,  any  signal,  switch,  locomotive 
engine,  car,  or  train  in  motion,  whether  attached  to  an  engine  or  not 
upon  a  railroad. 

Section  2. 

Section  2  of  this  bill  is  a  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  comparative 
negligence. 

The  doctrine  of  contributory  negligence,  as  applied  by  some  of  our 
courts,  works  great  injustice  to  the  employee,  for  the  reason  that  no 
matter  how  grossly  negligent  the  master  may  be,  if  the  servant  is 
in  the  slightest  degree  negligent  he  is  debarred  from  recovery,  and 
is  therefore  made  to  bear  not  only  the  burden  of  his  own  slight  negli- 
gence, but  also  the  burden  of  the  master's  gross  negligence,  thus  per- 
mitting the  master  to  go  scott  free  and  not  answer  m  the  slightest 
degree  for  his  gross  negligence. 

It  is  not  our  desire  to  ask  that  an  employee  be  paid  for  an  injury 
that  he  alone  is  responsible  for,  but  we  do  think  gross  negligence  is 
worse  than  slight  negligence,  and  the  person  guilty  thereof  should  not 
be  released  from  answering  therefor  simply  because  someone  else 
IS  guilty  of  slight  negligence. 

We  believe  such  a  rule  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  master  less 
vigilant  regarding  the  safety  of  his  servants. 

Some  of  the  arguments  against  the  fellow-servant  doctrine  can 
be  applied  with  as  much  force  against  the  doctrine  of  contributory 
negligence. 

The  duties  of  an  ordinary  railroad  employee  are  so  exacting  that 
he  must  work  with  both  his  head  and  hands,  and  many  times  when 
called  upon  to  perform  such  duties  his  whole  being  is  so  absorbed 
and  taken  up  with  his  work  that  he  is  liable  to  a  slight  degree  to 
contribute  to  his  own  injury,  but  would  not  have  done  so  luid  tho 
master  not  been  grossly  negligent. 

8.  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol  4 22 
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For  examplej  let  us  say  a  railroad  company  stretches  a  wire  aeross 
the  track  and  it  is  not  high  enough  to  clear  a  man  on  the  top  of  a 
box  car,  the  company  posts  a  bulletin  on  a  bulletin  board  at  a  termi- 
nal 76  miles  from  the  wire  in  which  the  men  are  notified  of  the 
location  of  this  wire.  The  brakeman  starts  out  on  his  train  and 
about  the  time  the  train  arrives  at  the  place  where  the  wire  is  stretched 
the  engineer  through  the  darkness  sees  the  rear  end  of  another  train 
on  the  track  a  short  distance  ahead  of  him,  he  sounds  the  whistle 
for  the  brakem&n  to  apply  the  brakes,  the  brakeman  responds  by 
climbing  to  the  top  of  tne  train,  and  seeing  the  dan^r  ahead  his 
whole  mind  is  taken  up  with  the  thought  of  stopping  his  train  and 
he  speeds  over  the  train  in  the  darkness  applymg  the  brakes,  the 
thought  of  the  overhead  wire  having  been  thoroughly  removed  from 
his  mind  for  the  time  being,  and  it  strikes  him  and  he  is  thrown 
beneath  the  cars  and  injured.  If  I  mistake  not,  some  of  our  courts 
would  hold  that  he  could  not  recover  for  the  reason  that  he  had  been 
notified  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  wire  and  he  contributed  to  his 
own  injury  by  exposing  himself  to  it,  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  the  company  was  grossly  negligent  by  not  providing  longer  poles 
upon  which  to  string  this  wire. 

Or  we  will  say  that  a  switch  stand  is  too  close  to  the  track,  it  has 
been  there  for  a  long  time  and  the  train  men  know  of  the  danger, 
but  suddenly  in  the  dark  of  night  there  is  a  call  for  brakes,  and  the 
brakeman  swings  out  on  the  ladder  on  the  outside  of  the  car  for 
the  purpose  of  climbing  to  the  top  to  apply  the  brakes,  and  this 
switch  stand  strikes  him.  I  venture  the  assertion  that  some  judges 
would  say  that  he  was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence,  as  he  knew 
of  the  location  of  this  switch  stand  and  therefore  was  in  a  position 
to  guard  against  it,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  company  was 
guilty  of  gross  negligence  in  placing  the  switch  stand  so  close  Co  the 
track. 

In  the  case  of  Arrighi  v.  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Bailroad  Com- 
pany (129  Fed.  Rep.,  347),  Arrighi,  a  brakeman,  in  attempting  to 
couple  two  cars  equipped  with  fink-and-pin  couplers,  which  were 
being  used  in  violation  of  the  national  safety  appliance  law,  had  his 
hand  crushed.  The  evidence  in  the  case  does  not  show  that  he  was 
in  anywise  negligent.  He  did  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary, 
prudent  man  would  have  done  under  the  circumstances,  yet  because 
he  attempted  to  make  this  coupling  which  he  was  ordered  to  do, 
the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  of  the  eighth  circuit  held 
that  he  was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence. 

In  the  case  oi  Schlemmer  v.  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburg 
Railroad  Company  (207  Pa.,  198)  the  evidence  shows  that  the  company- 
was  transporting  a  steam-shovel  car  from  the  State  of  New  York  to 
a  point  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  drawbar  upon  this  steam- 
shovel  car  was  of  the  old  link-and-pin  type,  which  was  in  violation  of 
the  national  safety  appliance  law.  It  was  also  much  lower  than  the 
drawbar  on  the  caboose  to  which  it  was  to  be  coupled,  which  was  idso 
a  violation  of  that  law.  This  drawbar  was  also  under  the  car  about 
2  feet  from  the  end.  Schlemmer,  a  brakeman,  was  ordered  by  his 
conductor  to  couple  this  steam-shovel  car  to  the  caboose,  and  in 
(nrder  to  do  this  he  had  to  stoop  down  and  contract  himself  to  about 
one-half  his  natural  height,  and  in  this  position,  at  about  9  o'dodc 
at  night,  with  lamp  in  hand,  he  had  to  walk  along  under  this  steam- 
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shovel  car  while  it  was  moyinj^,  watch  to  see  that  he  was  not  run 
down  from  behind  by  the  wheeE,  and  guide  a  long  iron  coupling  bar 
weighing  80  pounds,  which  was  fastened  in  the  drawbar  on  the 
steam-shovel  car,  into  a  slot  only  2  inches  wide  in  the  automatic 
coupler  on  the  caboose.  He  missed  the  coupling,  and  happened  to 
raise  his  head  a  little  too  hi^h,  and  the  top  of  it  was  crushed  between 
the  steam-shovel  car  and  me  caboose,  killing  him  instantly.  His 
widow  sought  to  recover  damages,  and  the  trial  court  held  that  he 
was  guiltv  of  contributory  negligence  in  not  keeping  his  head  down 
and  withheld  the  case  from  the  jurjr,  and  this  decision  was  affirmed 
by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  oi  Pennsylvania. 

Here  was  a  case  where  the  employer  was  grossly  negligent  and 
was  also  violating  an  act  of  Congress,  yet  because  the  poor  brakeman, 
while  labormg  under  these  extraordinary  disadvantages,  happened 
to  raise  his  head  a  little  too  high  the  employer  is  releasea  from 
liability. 

Shomd  a  brakeman  refuse  to  work  under  these  conditions  he 
would  in  all  probability  be  discharged. 

Other  examples  could  be  cited  to  show  the  injustice  of  this  rule. 

EKOLAND. 

The  English  compensation  act  of  1897  makes  the  master  liable 
unless  the  mjury  is  attributable  to  the  serious  and  willful  misconduct 
of  the  workman  himself.  And  while  the  doctrine  of  contributory 
negligence  is  not  entirely  abolished,  the  burden  of  proof  is  shifted  to 
the  employer. 

QERMAKT. 

The  Grerman  compensation  law  makes  the  master  liable  even  though 
the  injury  is  brought  about  by  the  workman  himself,  the  only  ex- 
ception being  when  the  accident  was  intentionally  brought  about  by 
the  workman. 

rrALT. 

The  Italian  law  requires  every  accident  to  be  compensated,  but 
authorizes  legal  proceedings  to  secure  reimbursement  irom  a  work- 
man guilty  OI  wulful  misconduct. 

FRANCE. 

Under  the  French  law  the  doctrine  of  contributory  negligence  does 
not  operate  wholly  to  defeat  the  workman,  but  only  serves  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  damages  he  shall  receive,  the  amount  being  reduced 
according  to  the  degree  of  his  negligence,  and  if  the  accident  was 
caused  by  the  inexcusable  neglect  of  the  employer  or  his  representa- 
tives it  may  be  increased  within  certain  limits. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The  Swiss  law  provides  that  if  the  injured  person  was  partially  at 
fault  the  damages  to  be  paid  are  to  be  correspondingly  reduced,  and 
the  burden  of  proof  is  put  upon  the  employer. 
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RUSSIA. 

)t  the  Bussian  law  contributory  negligence  does  not  bar  a 

y,  but  only  serves  to  diminish  the  amount  of  indemnity,  and 

tien  of  proof  is  put  upon  the  employer. 

shows  that  six  foreign  states  have  recognized  the  justice  of  the 

e  of  comparative  negligence. 

,  as  to  the  recognition  of  this  doctrine  in  our  own  country,  I 

id  from  page  181  of  a  book  issued  by  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 

1 1901  and  entitled  "  The  legal  relations  between  the  employed 

eir  employers  in  Pennsylvania  compared  with  the  relations 

5  between  them  in  other  States : " 

States  have  attempted  to  eetablish  another  rule  that  merits  considera- 
is  an  attempt  to  measure  or  compare  the  negligence  on  both  sides,  and 
ard  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  least  culpable.  This  doctrine  has  been 
at  in  Pennsylvania,  but  it  has  been  adopted  in  Illinois  and  Georgia  and 
ig  ground.  Such  a  strong  principle  of  Justice  underlies  it  that  it  com- 
self  to  many. 

)  read  from  the  same  page : 

!  then  turn  to  this  rule  of  measuring  the  negligence  of  both  parties. 
*s  case  Justice  Breeze,  after  reviewing  many  cases,  concludes  thus : 
111  be  seen  from  the  cases  that  the  question  of  liability  does  not  depend 
ly  on  the  absence  of  all  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  but  upon 
:ive  degree  of  care  or  want  of  care,  as  manifested  by  both  parties,  for 
or  negligence  is  at  best  but  relative,  the  absence  of  the  highest  possible 
f  care  showing  the  presence  of  some  negligence,  slight  as  it  may  be. 
i  doctrine,  therefore,  we  think,  is  that  in  proportion  to  the  negligence  of 
adant  should  be  measured  the  degree  of  care  required  of  the  plaintiff — 

0  say,  the  more  gross  the  negligence  manifested  by  the  defendant  the 
•ee  of  care  wllibe  required  of  the  plaintiff  to  enable  him  to  recover.** 
octrine,  thus  announced  in  Illinois  in  1858,  has  often  been  reafllrmed  by 
ts  of  that  State.    In  a  later  case  Justice  Scott  remarked : 

lerly  it  was  the  rule  if  the  negligence  of  the  plaintiff  contributed  'to  the 
lowever  slight,  it  would  bar  the  action.  Tliis  rule  has  been  modified  by 
cent  decisions,  and  it  is  now  the  settled  law  that  the  plaintiff  may 
notwithstanding  he  may  have  been  guilty  of  contributory  negligence,  if 
igence  is  slight  and  that  of  the  defendant  is  gross.  It  is  an  essential 
to  the  right  of  action  in  all  cases,  the  plaintiff  or  party  injured  must 
exercise  ordinary  care,  such  as  a  reasonably  prudent  man  will  always 
r  tlie  security  of  his  person  or  property.** 

1  a  still  more  recent  adjudication  the  cases  were  elaborately  reviewed 
ice  Scolfield,  and  the  rule  was  applied.    This  rule  also  prevails  hi 


MARYLAND. 

>ter  189  of  the  Maryland  Laws  of  1902  provides  that — 

ppears  that  such  injury  or  death  was  caused  by  the  Joint  negligence  of 
iloyer,  his  servants,  or  employees,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  negligence  of 
red  or  deceased,  on  the  other  hand,  then  the  employer  shall  be  liable  for 
of  the  damages  sustained  by  such  injury  or  death. 

NEW  TORK. 

>ter  600  of  the  New  York  Laws  of  1902  sajrs: 

ict  that  the  employee  continued  in  the  service  of  the  employer  In  the 
ice  and  course  of  employment  after  the  discovery  by  such  employee,  or 
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after  he  bad  been  Informed,  of  the  danger  of  personal  Injury  therefrom  aball 
not,  as  a  matter  of  Iaw»  be  conRidere<l  as  an  assent  by  such  employee  to  tbe 
existence  or  continuance  of  such  risks  of  personal  injury  therefrom,  or  as 
n^llgence  contributing  to  such  Injury. 

We  think  this  doctrine  is  fair,  and  if  adopted  by  Congress  will  not 
^only  give  the  employee  ^eater  rights  in  the  courts,  but  will  also 
lessen  the  number  oi  accidents,  for  if  railroad  companies  are  held 
to  account  for  their  ^oss  negligence  where  heretofore  they  have  been 
allowed  to  so  free,  it  will  cause  them  to  throw  greater  safeguards 
around  the  fives  and  limbs  of  their  employees. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarlcs  on  the  English  compensation  act  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  July  20, 1897,  Lord  Salisbury  said : 

To  my  mind  the  great  attraction  of  this  bill  Is  that  I  believe  it  will  turn  out 
a  great  machinery  for  the  saving  of  life.  This  Is  the  real  history  of  this  law  of 
compensation.  The  law  of  compensation  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  was 
taken  up  by  the  Juries,  and  instead  of  compensation  for  the  real  injury  incurred 
being  given  it  was  used  by  them  as  a  punitive  instrument  to  force  these  great 
owners  and  railway  companies  to  strain  their  efforts  to  the  utmost  in  avoiding 
and  preventing  tbe  accidents  which  at  one  time  were  so  numerous.  It  has 
been  very  successful  as  far  as  regards  the  ordinary  passenger  or  ordinary  citi- 
xen,  but  the  law  of  common  employment  has  damaged  its  efficacy  as  regards 
the  workingman.     (Hansard,  Parliamentary  Debates,  1897,  voL  51,  p.  655.) 

Section  8. 

The  object  of  section  8  of  this  bill  is  to  prevent  the  master  from 
releasing  himself  from  his  liability  tmder  sections  1  and  2  through 
contracts  of  employment  and  insurance.  Unless  this  be  done  tne 
object  of  this  whole  legislation  would  fall  flat,  for  the  reason  that  the 
railroad  companies  betore  employing  a  man  would  make  him  sign  a 
contract  agreeing  to  relieve  them  from  liability  for  injury. 

Train  baggage  masters,  in  addition  to  their  regular  duties  per- 
formed for  ranroad  companies,  are  also  often  required  to  handle 
express,  and  the  following  is  a  sample  of  the  release  contracts  which 
they  are  required  to  sign : 

Application  for  9ituation  with  American  Bwpre98  Company— RtUeM  governing 
employment  by  this  company. 

Aoonmm  relbabb. 

Whereas  I,  the  undersigned,  have  entered,  or  am  about  to  enter,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  American  Express  Ck)mpany,  and  In  the  course  of  such  employment 
may  be  required  to  render  services  in  the  care,  carriage,  or  handling  of  mer- 
chandise and  property  in  course  of  transportation  by  cars,  vessels,  and  vehicles 
belonging  to  the  different  railroad,  stage,  and  steamboat  lines  upon  which  the 
oomp^'T  relies  for  its  means  of  forwarding  property  delivered  to  it  to  be  for- 
warded; 

And  whereas  such  express  company,  under  its  contracts  with  many  of  the 
corporations  and  persons  owning  or  operating  such  railroad,  stage,  and  steam- 
boat lines,  is  or  may  be  obligated  to  indemnify  and  save  harmless  such  corpora- 
tions and  persons  from  and  against  all  claims  for  injuries  sustained  by  its 
employees : 

Now,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  premises  and  of  my  said  employment, 
I  do  hereby  assume  aU  risk  of  accidents  and  injuries  which  I  shall  meet  with 
or  sustain  in  the  course  of  my  employment,  whether  occasioned  or  resulting 
by  or  from  the  gross  or  other  negligence  of  any  corix>ration  or  person  engaged 
In  anj  manner  in  operating  any  railroad  or  vessel,  or  vehicle,  or  of  any  employee 
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of  any  such  corporation  or  person,  or  otherwise,  and  wliether  resulting  In  my 
death  or  otherwise. 

And  I  do  hereby  agi*ee  to  indemnify  and  save  liarmless  the  American  Elxpress 
Company  of  and  from  any  and  all  claims  which  may  he  made  against  it  at  any 
time  hy  any  corporation  or  person  under  any  agreement  which  it  has  made  or 
may  hereafter  make,  arising  out  of  any  claim  or  recovery  upon  my  part,  or  the 
part  of  my  representatives,  for  damages  sustained  by  reason  of  my  injury  or 
death,  whether  such  injury  or  death  result  from  the  gross  negligence  of  any  per- 
son or  corporation,  or  of  any  employee  of  any  person  or  corporation,  or  other- 
wise. 

And  I  hereby  bind  myself,  my  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators  with  the 
payment  to  such  express  company,  upon  demand,  of  any  sum  which  it  may  be 
compelled  to  pay  in  consequence  of  any  such  claim,  or  in  defending  the  same, 
including  all  counsel  fees  and  expenses  of  litigation  connected  therewith. 

I  do  further  agree  that  in  case  I  shall  at  any  time  suffer  any  such  injury,  I 
will  at  once,  without  demand,  and  at  my  own  expense,  execute  and  deliver  to 
the  corporation  or  persons  owning  or  operating  the  railroad,  stage,  or  steamboat 
line  upon  which  I  shall  be  so  injured  a  good  and  sufficient  release,  uuder  my 
hand  and  seal,  of  all  claims,  demands,  and  causes  of  action  raising  out  of  such 
injury,  or  connected  with  or  resulting  therefrom. 

I  do  hereby  ratify  all  agreements  heretofore  made  by  said  express  company 
with  any  corporation  or  persons  operating  any  railroad,  stage,  and  steamboat 
line  in  which  such  express  company  has  agreed  in  sutxstance  that  its  employees 
shall  have  no  cause  of  action  for  injuries  sustained  in  the  course  of  their  em- 
ployment upon  the  line  of  such  contracting  party,  and  I  agree  to  be  bound  by 
each  and  every  of  such  agreements  in  so  far  as  the  provisions  thereof  relative  to 
injuries  sustained  by  employees  of  the  company  are  concerned,  as  fully  as  if  I 
were  a  party  thereto. 

And  I  do  hereby  authorize  and  empower  said  express  company,  at  any  time 
while  I  shall  remain  in  its  service,  to  contract  for  me  and  in  my  behalf,  in  its 
own  name  or  in  mine,  with  any  corporations  or  persons  operating  any  railroad, 
stage,  or  steamboat  line,  for  my  transportation  as  a  messenger  or  employee  free  of 
charge,  upon  the  condition  and  consideration  that  neither  I  nor  my  personal  rep- 
resentatives, nor  any  person  claiming  under  me,  will  make  any  claim  for  compen- 
sation because  of  any  injury  sustained  by  me,  whether  resulting  from  the  gross 
negligence  of  such  corporations  or  persons,  or  of  any  employee  of  such  corpora- 
tions or  persons,  or  otherwise,  and  the  contracts  so  made  shall  be  as  binding 
and  obligatory  upon  me  as  if  signed  and  delivered  by  me 

And  I  do  hereby  further  agree  that  the  provisions  of  this  agreement  shall  be 
held  to  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  and  every  corporation  and  of  all  persons  upon 
whose  railroad,  stage,  or  steamboat  lines  the  American  Bxpress  (Company  shall 
forward  merchandise,  as  fully  and  completely  as  if  made  directly  with  such 
corporations  or  persons. 

I  do  further  agree,  in  consideration  of  my  employment  by  said  American  Bx- 
press Ompany,  that  I  will  assume  all  risks  of  accident  or  injury  which  I  shall 
meet  with  or  sustain  in  the  course  of  such  employment,  whether  occasioned  by 
the  negligence  of  said  company,  or  any  of  its  members,  officers,  agente,  or  em- 
ployees, or  otherwise ;  and  that  in  case  I  shall  at  any  time  suffer  any  such  injury 
I  will  at  once  execute  and  deliver  to  said  company  a  good  and  sufficient  release, 
under  my  hand  and  seal,  of  all  claims,  demands,  and  causes  of  action  arising 
out  of  such  injury  or  connected  tlierewith,  or  resulting  therefrom ;  and  I  hereby 
bind  myself,  my  hell's,  executors,  and  administrators  with  the  payment  to  said 
express  company,  on  demand,  of  any  sum  which  it  may  be  compelled  to  pay  in 
consequence  of  any  such  claim,  or  in  defending  the  same,  including  all  counsel 
fees  and  expenses  of  litigation  connected  therewith. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this day  of ,  one  thousand b 

[Sign  name  in  full]  w 


Note.— If  applicant  is  under  age  his  guardian  must  also  sign  this  release. 

— — 9  Parent  or  Ouordiam^ 

In  presence  of— 
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The  following  are  extracts  from  an  employment  contract  pre- 
scribed by  one  of  the  largest  railroads  in  the  country; 

[Form  leOB  BpedaL] 
Santa  Fa. 

Q.  O.  A  &  F.  R7.  Oo.  O.  B.  A  K.  0.  Bj.  Oo. 

B.W:aT.Oow  O.aAG.K.Bj.Oo. 

AFPLIOATION  FOB  STTUATION. 


On  and  oonirad  of  employment  with  [Insert  name  of  railway  or  railroad]. 

InsirudUmt. — ^All  applications  for  employment  as  train  despatcher,  clerk,  tele- 
graph operator,  station  agent,  cashier,  stadent,  station  baggageman,  watchman 
or  special  police,  conductor,  brakeman,  train  baggageman,  train  porter,  locomo- 
tive engln^nan,  looomotive  fireman,  switchman,  steam  shovel  engineer  and  fire- 
man, pile  driving  engineer  and  fireman,  steam  shovel  cranesman,  hostler,  car 
inspector,  B.  and  B.  and  trad^  foreman,  r.  h.  foreman,  carpenter,  lineman,  call 
b«y,  office  boy,  messenger,  yardmaster,  draughtsman,  towerman,  timekeeper, 
Btoorekeeper,  pumper,  pump  repairer,  fuel  foreman,  assistant  civil  engineer, 
transitman,  levelman,  aceoimtant,  stenographer,  special  agent,  stationary  engi- 
neer, collector  at  station,  machine  shop  employ^  (except  common  laborer),  car 
shop  employ^,  car  repairer,  paint  shop  employ^  (except  common  laborer),  boiler 
shop  employ^  (except  common  laborer),  brass  foundry  employ^  (except  conunon 
laborer),  tin  and  copper  shop  employ^  (except  common  laborer),  and  such 
other  employ^  as  may  be  designated  by  the  superintendent  or  mechanical 
superintendent,  must  be  made  by  the  applicant  himself,  in  triplicate  on  this 
blank,  and  sworn  to  before  a  notary  public,  one  copy  to  be  retained  by  appli- 
cant. 

#  •  •  #  #  •  m 

80.  Do  yon  understand  that  this  company  does  not  blodc  frogs,  guard  rails,  or 
swltcbea,  and  do  you  agree  to  assume  the  risks  therefrom? . 

•  •••••• 

82.  Do  you  understand  that  every  employ^  of  this  company  whose  duties  are 
in  any  way  prescribed  by  the  rules  must  always  have  a  copy  of  the  rules  at 
hand  when  on  duty,  and  must  be  conversant  with  every  rule,  and  that  you  must 
render  all  the  assistance  in  your  power  in  carrying  them  out,  and  immediately 
report  any  infringement  of  them  to  the  head  of  your  department,  and  do  you 
agree  that  such  rules,  including  any  changes  therein  or  additions  thereto  from 
time  to  time,  shall  be  a  part  of  this,  your  contract  of  employment?    


84.  Do  you  know  that  on  or  along  this  railway  there  are  platfbrms,  sheds, 
roofs,  water  and  oil  tank  frames,  water  and  oil  spouts,  coal  chutes  and  bins, 
oU  racks,  mail  cranes,  switch  stands,  buildings,  bridges,  trad^  scales,  cars  and 
eDglnes  on  main  or  side  tracks,  and  other  overhead  and  side  obstructions,  near 
the  trac^  and  near  side  and  spur  tracks,  which  are  dangerous,  particularly 
while  you  may  be  on  the  side  or  top  of  cars,  eng^es,  or  tenders,  or  on  the 
ground  near  same,  and  do  you  agree  to  inform  yourself  as  to  the  particular 
location  thereof  on  the  section  or  sections,  division  or  divisions  of  the  road, 
yards,  and  stations,  where  ^ou  may  work,  and  to  use  due  care  to  avoid  injury 
thereby,  and  to  assume  all  risk  of  injury  therefrom,  and  adcnowledge  that  you 
have  actual  notice  thereof? . 

86.  Do  yon  know  that  it  is  dangerous  to  stand  erect  upon  cars,  and  especially 
cars  above  average  height,  while  passing  over,  through,  or  under  bridges  or 
▼iadncti  at  which  there  are  no  telltales  or  ether  warnings,  aa  follows: 
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Brfdctt 
No. 

Between  mil«  poat^— 

Nwn*. 

&5 

4fland4*                                        -           ^    ^  ^           -^^ 

Brazos  RlT^r. 

Vtftdqct. 

LeiatidL:;9„ 
lao  and  131 

Tl&dnct. 

■ 

30& 

186*tidlf^„ 
£tf7and*J«.. 
345attd5ie„ 
B48«nd34S.. 

Llttl©  River, 

oiS 

Brnzcis  Biver, 

ViadQct,  FortWortli. 

am 

Ct37 

"- «—«,„«,««-„» 

—"" 

Trtnity  River, 
LIzabeth  Cr©«k, 

C9IA 

Sn  and  37S-. 

OliFer  Creek. 

0W> 

390andaRl,. 
3»dAndffi3.. 
8K0and«)0.. 
39HiLn'i:pj.. 
4i>^jind  Hf^.^ 

South  HJrkfiry  Croek. 

cssa 

-"- 

KnrtJi  Hickory  GreeJL 
Clear  Creefc- 

€290 

- — "- 

— -" 

l^'i^SiT*- 

Vladnct. 

gftlttud^fll,. 

C90» 

4lt<aTid4ia.. 
440  and  441,  _ 
45ftftQd4'.7.. 
4(iaaQd  U^S,. 
4Tfl  find  179 _- 

n^Riwv, 

0344 

BiffHlektMT. 
cJ&doCreet 
BaekCr«ek, 

038& 

C411 
04OT 

— V — .— ,.„  ..,....,„.,„„ , 

«..<..,.....**.. 

O130 

4&'Vplufi:;i    ., 

0441 
04fiO 

j^plua£4„ 

- -- 

2d  WoAhita. 
SdWaohIt*. 

DALLAS  BRANCH. 


830 and  331 

Viadnct,  Alyaimdoi. 

61U 

868and:W9 

Trinity  River. 

Yladiict. 

872  and  378 

6119 

374  and ')75 

White  Bock  Creek. 

6129 

882  and  383 

Duck  Creek. 

6184 

387  and  3S  5 

Rowlet  Creek. 

6146 

896and  3J»7 

East  Fork  Trinity  River. 

409  and  410 

Viaduct,  Farmorsville. 

607 

461  and  462 

North  Solphor  Creek. 

HONEY  GROVE  BRANCH. 


T0Q6 


440  and  441.. 

441  and  442. 


Viaduct,  Ladonla. 
North  Sulphur  Creek. 


HOUSTON  BRANCH. 


A 19    68and54. 


Bu£Calo  Bayou. 


BEAUMONT  DIVISION. 


B84 

166  and  157 

Brazos  River. 

B67 

167anll«S 

Ntivasota  River 

251  and  2)2 

Trinity  River. 
Village  Creek. 

287  and  288 

LAMPASAS  BRANCH. 


8018 

224And2SS 

226and22'i 

Viadiirrt  RAltnn 

8091 

264and2>i5 

Laini)asa9  River. 
Fii-st  Sulphur  Creek. 
Second  Sulphur  Creek. 
RlAnk«^t  (Vfr^AV 

8109 

272  and  273 .'.*""".'"" 

8110 

2T2and2r3 

8817 

8a2and3:« 

Stt 

846and:i4H 

Pecan  Bayou. 

8868 

409and410 

88tt 

411  and  412 '..' 

Colorado  River. 
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And  do  yon  agree  to  assume  the  risk  therefrom,  and  from  such  other  bridges* 
Tiaducts,  or  other  overhead  obstructions  which  may  be  noted  from  time  to  t^e 
on  the  time  card,  and  do  yon  acknowledge  actual  notice  of  all  of  the  same,  and 
that  In  some  of  said  overhead  bridges  some  of  the  overhead  braces  are  lower 
than  others? . 

36.  Do  you  realize  that  railroading  Is  a  dangerous  business,  and  requires  a 
corresponding  degree  of  diligence  to  avoid  Injury  to  person  and  property,  and 
that  you  owe  a  moral  as  well  as  l^al  duty  to  your  employer,  your  fellow-em- 
ployees, and  to  the  public  to  use  every  reasonable  effort,  including  your  eyes, 

your  ears,  and  your  thoughts,  to  avoid  injury  to  person  and  property?    

.    Do  you  agree  that  you  will  do  so? ,    Do  you  agree  that 

you  will  observe,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  conditions  or  things  that  are  liable 
to  cause  Injury,  and  report  the  same  in  writing  to  your  superior  officers? 


Do  you  agree  that  you  will  not  assume  that  anything  is  safe,  and  agree  that, 
as  far  as  you  reasonably  can,  you  will,  for  your  own  safety,  before  you  make 
use  of  or  expose  yourself  on  or  with  the  same,  examine  the  condition  of  all 
machinery,  tools,  tracks,  switches,  cars,  engines,  and  all  the  appliances  thereto, 
or  whatever  you  may  undertake  to  work  upon  or  with,  and  to  inspect  your  sur- 
roundings and  everything  to  be  used  by  you  or  connected  with  or  Incident  to 
your  work,  and  use  your  best  efforts  to  avoid  injury  therefrom  to  yourself  and 
others? . 

Do  you  understand  that  It  Is  expressly  agreed  by  the  company  that  It  Is  your 
right  and  duty,  under  all  circumstances,  to  talce  sufficient  time  before  expoislng 
yourself,  to  make  such  examinations  as  you  have  here  agreed  to,  and  to  refuse 
to  obey  any  order  which  would  expose  you  to  danger? . 

37.  Do  you  understand  that  if  you  are  injured  in  any  manner  while  In  the 
service  of  this  company,  that  you  will  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  service  of 
the  said  company.  In  any  capacity,  until  you  have  executed  a  release  or  made 
satisfactory  settlement  with  the  proper  officer? .    •    •    • 

39.  Do  you  understand  that  this  company  does  not  have  all  its  main  tracks, 
side,  and  spur  tracks  ballasted  or  surfaced,  and  that  the  tracks  are  liable  to 
have  slivers  on  the  rail,  and  that  there  are  open  and  surface  cattle  guards  and 
open  culverts  in  the  main  tracks  and  in  side  and  spur  tracks,  of  all  of  which  you 
accept  notice  and  agree  to  particularly  advise  yourself  thereof  and  to  assume 
the  risk  therefrom? . 

40.  Do  you  understand  and  agree  that  no  officer  or  employee  of  this  company 
!•  authorized  to  request  or  require  you  to  use  defective  tracks,  cars,  machinery, 
or  appliances  of  any  Idnd,  except  at  your  own  risk  of  injury  therefrom?    

41.  Do  you  understand  that  this  company  desires  to  employ  only  experienced 
men  in  Its  service,  and  do  you  state  that  you  are  aware  of  the  hazards  and  dan- 
gers of  the  business,  and  agree  to  rely  upon  your  coemployees,  and  not  upon  titie 
company,  for  information  as  to  any  or  all  things,  including  the  character  of  any 
kinds  of  machinery  and  appliances  which  would  render  your  work  dangerous 
or  subject  you  to  Injury,  or  which  may  be  necessary  to  the  proper  performance 
of  your  duty ;  and  do  you  waive  any  responsibility  whatever  on  the  part  of  the 
company  or  its  officers  touching  the  matters  herein  referred  t5,  and  that  this 
•hall  apply  to  any  position  to  which  you  may  now  or  hereafter  be  assigned? 


42.  Do  you  agree  that  whenever  you  shall  sustain  any  personal  Injury  while 
In  the  service  of  this  company  you  will  allow  its  surgeons  and  any  medical 
examiners  it  may  select  to  examine  your  person  and  body  as  often  as  this  com- 
pany may  desire  in  respect  to  the  alleged  injury,  and  hereby  waive  all  objections 
to  such  surgeons  or  medical  examiners  testifying  whenever  called  upon  by  ttiis 
company ;  and  do  you  further  agree  that  your  refusal  to  allow  any  such  exami- 
nation or  testimony  shall  be  a  bar  to  the  institution  or  prosecution  of  any  action 
on  account  of  such  injury  or  injuries,  and  that  any  action  pending  at  the  time 
of  such  refusal  shall  at  once  abate  In  consequence  thereof? . 

43.  Do  you  agree  that  if  while  in  the  service  of  this  company  you  sustain 
any  personal  injury  you  will  give  notice  in  writing  within  ninety-one  days 
thereafter  of  such  claim  to  the  general  claim  agent,  or  to  the  nearest  or  any 
other  convenient  local  agent  of  the  company,  which  notice  shall  state  the  time, 
place,  and  particulars  of  the  Injuries,  and  the  nature  and  extent  thereof  and 
the  claim  made  therefor,  to  the  end  that  such  claim  may  be  fully,  fairly,  and 
promptly  investigated,  and  that  your  failure  to  give  written  notice  of  radi 
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difnit  in  the  manner  and  within  the  time  aforesaid,  shall  be  a  bar  to  the  insti- 

totion  of  any  suit  on  account  of  such  injuries? 

44:  Should  you  enter  the  service  of  this  coiiipany  pending  the  approval  of 
your  application,  and  said  application  be  not  approved,  do  you  agree  to  be 
removed  from  the  service  at  once,  but  that  at  ull  times  while  in  the  service  this 
flball  constitute  a  contract  of  employment ;  and  do  you  agree  that  your  employ- 
ment fbr  any  time,  however  short,  or  if  you  are  alrendy  employed,  that  your  con- 
tinuance in  this  company's  employment  for  any  time,  however  short,  shall  be  a 
legal  and  adequate  consideration  for  the  execution  of  this  contract,  and  that  if 
your  failure  to  perform  or  comply  with  any  of  the  terms  of  this,  your  contract 
of  employment,  shall  cause  or  contribute  to  your  injury  you  will  &ve  no  cause 
of  action  against  this  company,  and  hereby  expressly  waive  the  same?    


My  pveeent  address  is  • 
Witness: 


Applicani, 


Dated  at ,  190-% 


State  of 


County  of ,  $8: 

being  first  duly  sworn,  snys  on  oath  that  he  is  the  applicant 


named  in  the  foregoing  application;  that  said  application  is  signed  by  him; 
that  the  answers  to  questions  in  said  application  are  made  In  his  own  hand- 
writing; that  each  and  all  of  the  answers  contained  in  said  application  are 
true,  and  that  he  has  carefully  read  said  application  and  knows  its  contents, 
and  that  same  will  be  his  contract  of  employment,  and  that  be  has  executed  and 
will  retain  in  his  possession  a  duplicate  thereof. 


[SEAL.] 


Applicmt. 
'  day  of ,  190-n» 


Notary  PubUa. 


Such  contracts  of  emplovment  have  been  held  valid  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  (See  Voight  v.  B.  and  O.  S.  W.  R.  R.,  176 
U.S.,  p.  498.) 

Our  Federal  courts  have  held,  however,  that  these  contracts  can  be 
declared  void  by  statute,  (See  O'Brien  v.  C.  and  N.  W.  R.  R,  Co., 
Fed.  Rep.  Dig.  Cols.,  1464, 1476.) 

GERMANT. 

The  Gterman  employer's  liability  act  of  1871  provides  that — 

The  ^nployers  designated  in  sections  1  and  2  of  this  act  are  not  permitted 
to  make  any  special  contracts  whereby  the  application  of  the  preceding  sections 
1  to  3  of  this  act  shall  be  abrogated  or  limited  to  the  benefit  of  said  employera. 

OontractB  contrary  to  the  preceding  paragraph  haye  no  legal  vaUdity. 

DBKMARK. 

The  insurance  law  of  Denmark  contains  this  provision: 

Agreements  between  employers  and  workmen  which  tend  to  the  nonobsenr- 
ance  of  the  provisions  of  this  law,  or  which  provide  for  the  payment  on  the  part 
of  the  workman  of  the  insurance  premium,  or  of  any  fraction  of  the  same,  are 
noil  and  roiH 

riALT. 

Section  12  of  the  Italian  law  reads  as  follows: 

Bvery  agreement  designed  to  free  the  undertaker  from  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation or  to  diminish  tlie  amomit  fixed  by  the  provisions  of  section  9  Is  mill 
and  ToUL 
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SPAIN. 

The  Spanish  law  reads: 

Bvery  renuueiation  of  the  privileges  granted  under  tliis  act  Is  null  and  void ; 
likewise  all  agreements  contrary  to  these  provisions. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Section  12  of  the  Swiss  law  of  1875  reads  as  follows : 

Regulations,  notices,  or  special  agreements,  whereby  the  responsibility  for 
damages  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  limited  or  abrogated,  have  no 
legal  validity. 

Several  of  our  own  States  have  declared  these  contracts  void. 
The  following  are  quotations  from  several  of  our  State  laws: 

WISCONSIN. 

"And  no  contract,  rule,  or  regulation  between  any  such  corporation 
and  any  agent  or  servant  shall  impair  or  diminish  such  liability. 
No  contract,  receipt,  rule,  or  regulation  between  any  employee  and  a 
railroad  company  shall  exempt  such  corporation  from  the  full  liabil- 
ity imposed  by  this  act"     (Wisconsin  Acts,  1893,  ch.  220.) 

MISSISSIPPI. 

"Any  contract  or  agreement,  express  or  implied,  made  by  any  em- 
ployee to  waive  the  benefit  oi  this  section  shall  be  null  and  void." 
(Mississippi  Constitution,  sec.  193;  also.  Annotated  Code,  1892,  sec. 
3559.) 

TEXAS. 

"No  contract  made  between  the  employer  and  employee,  based 
upon  the  contingency  of  death  or  injury  of  the  employee,  limiting 
tne  liability  of  me  employer  under  this  act,  or  fiiring  damages  to  be 
recovered,  shall  be  valid  and  binding."  (Texas  Ite vised  Statutes, 
1895,  sec  4560.) 

IOWA. 

"And  no  contract  which  restricts  such  liability  shall  be  legal  or 
binding.  Nor  shall  any  contract  of  insurance,  relief  benefit,  or 
indemnity  in  case  of  injury  or  death,  entered  into  prior  to  the  injury, 
between  the  person  so  injured  and  such  corporation,  nor  shall  the 
acceptance  oi  any  such  insurance,  relief  benefit,  or  indemnity  by  the 
person  injured,  his  widow,  heirs,  or  legal  representatives  after  the 
injury,  from  such  corporation,  person,  or  association  constitute  any 
bar  or  defense  to  any  cause  of  action  brought  under  the  provision 
of  this  section;  but  nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  constnied  to 
prevent  or  invalidate  any  settlement  for  damages  between  the  parties 
subsequent  to  injuries  received."     (Iowa  Code,  1897,  sec  2071.) 

MINNESOTA. 

^And  no  contract,  rule,  or  reflation  between  such  corporation 
and  any  agent  or  servant  shall  impair  or  diminish  such  liability.'' 
(Minnesota  General  Statutes,  1894,  sec  2701.) 
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FLORIDA. 

"  No  contract  which  restricts  such  liability  shall  be  legal  or  bind- 
ing."    (Florida  Revised  Statutes,  1892,  sec  8.) 

VIRGINIA. 

"Any  contract  or  agreement,  express  or  implied,  made  by  any  such 
employee  to  waive  the  benefit  ox  this  section,  or  any  part  thereof, 
shall  be  null  and  void."     (Virginia  Acts,  1901-2,  ch.  822.) 

ARKANSAS. 

"No  contract  made  between  the  employer  and  employee  based 
upon  the  contingency  of  the  injury  or  death  of  the  employee  limiting 
the  liability  of  the  employer  under  this  act,  or  fixing  damages  to  te 
recovered,  shall  be  valid  and  binding."  (Arkansas  Digest,  1894,  sec. 
6260.) 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

"Any  contract  or  agreement,  express  or  implied,  made  by  any  em- 

?loyee  to  waive  the  benefit  or  this  section  shall  be  null  and  void." 
South  Carolina  Constitution,  sec.  15.) 
In  1903  the  le^slature  passed  the  following  act: 
"  From  and  after  the  approval  of  this  act,  when  any  railroad  com- 
pany has  what  is  usually  called  a  relief  department  for  its  employees, 
the  members  of  which  are  required  or  permitted  to  pay  some  dues, 
fees,  moneys,  or  compensation  to  be  entitled  to  the  oenefits  thereof, 
upon  the  death  or  injury  of  the  employee,  a  member  of  such  relief 
department,  such  railway  company  [shall]  be,  and  is  hereby,  required 
to  pay  to  the  person  entitled  to  same  the  amoimt  it  was  a^eed  the 
employee  or  his  heirs  at  law  should  receive  from  such  relief  depart- 
ment; the  acceptance  of  which  amount  shall  not  operate  to  estop  or 
in  any  way  bar  the  right  of  such  employee,  or  his  personal  repre- 
sentatives, from  recovering  damages  of  such  railroad  company  f(xr 
injury  or  death  caused  by  the  negligence  of  such  company,  its  agents 
or  servants,  as  now  provided  by  Taw ;  and  any  contract  or  agreement 
to  the  contrary  shall  be  inefFective  for  that  purpose."  (South  Caro- 
lina Laws,  1903,  act  46.) 

MISSOURI. 

"  No  contract  made  between  any  railroad  corporation  and  any  of 
its  agents  or  servants,  based  upon  the  contingency  of  the  injury  or 
death  of  any  agent  or  servant,  limiting  the  liability  of  such  railroad 
corporation  for  any  damages  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall 
be  valid  or  binding,  but  all  such  contracts  or  agreements  shall  be  null 
and  void."     (Missouri  Acts,  1897,  sec.  4.) 

NORTH   CAROLINA. 

"Any  contract  or  agreement,  express  or  implied,  made  by  any 
employee  of  said  companv  to  waive  the  benefit  of  the  aforesaid  sec- 
tion shall  be  null  and  void."  (North  Carolina  Acts,  1897,  VoL  11, 
ch.  56,  sec.  2.) 
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NORTH   DAKOTA. 

**And  no  contract,  rule,  or  regulation  between  such  corporation  and 
any  agent  or  servant  shall  impair  or  diminish  such  liability."  (North 
Dakota  Acts,  1899,  ch.  129,  sec.  1.) 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

**  No  person  or  corporation  shall,  by  a  special  contract  with  persons 
in  his  or  its  employ,  exempt  himself  or  itself  from  any  liability 
which  he  or  it  might  be  under  to  such  person  for  injuries  suflfered 
by  them  in  their  employment  and  which  result  from  the  employer's 
own  ne^igence  or  from  the  negligence  of  other  persons  in  his  or  its 
employ.       (Massachusetts  Acts,  1894,  ch.  508,  sec.  6.) 
Chapter  270  of  the  Massachusetts  Acts  of  1887,  as  amended  by 
\    chapter  155  of  the  Acts  of  1888,  chapter  260  of  the  Acts  of  1892,  chap- 
ter 359  of  the  Acts  of  1893,  and  chapter  499  of  the  Acts  of  1894,  also 
;  contains  the  following  provision : 

"Any  eniployer  who  shall  have  contributed  to  an  insurance  fund 
'  createa  ana  maintained  for  the  mutual  purpose  of  indemnifying  an 
employee  for  personal  injuries  for  which  compensation  may  bie  recov- 
-     ered  under  this  act,  or  to  any  relief  society  formed  under  chapter  244 
^  of  the  acts  of  the  year  1882,'  as  authorizea  by  chapter  125  of  the  acts 
/  of  the  year  1886,  may  prove,  in  mitigation  of  the  damages  recover- 
able by  an  employee  under  this  act,  such  proportion  of  the  pecuniary 
.  I  benefit  which  has  been  received  by  such  employee  from  any  sucn 
'     fund  or  society  on  account  of  such  contribution  of  said  employee  as 
the  contribution  of  such  employer  to  such  fund  or  society  bears  to 
"  I  (he  whole  contribution  thereto."' 
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INDIANA. 


"All  contributions  made  by  railroads  or  other  corporations  with 
their  employees,  or  rules  or  regulations  adopted  by  any  corporation 
releasing  or  relieving  it  from  liability  to  any  employee  having  a 
ri^ht  ox  action  under  the  provisions  oi  this  act,  are  hereby  declared 
nml  and  void."     (Indiana  Annotated  Statutes,  1894,  sec.  7087.) 


OREGON. 

"Any  contract  or  agreement,  express  or  implied,  made  by  any  such 
omDioyee  to  waive  the  benefit  oi  this  section,  or  any  part  thereof, 
ahall  be  null  and  void."     (Oregon  act  approved  Feb.  10, 1903.) 

NEW   YORK. 

"An  employer  who  shall  have  contributed  to  an  insurance  fund 
created  and  maintained  for  the  mutual  purpose  of  indemnifying  an 
employee  for  personal  injuries  for  wnich  compensation  may  be 
recovered  under  this  act,  or  to  any  relief  society  or  benefit  fund 
created  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  may  prove  in  mitigation  of 
damages  recoverable  by  an  employee  under  this  act  such  proportion 
of  the  pecuniary  benent  which  has  been  received  by  such  employee 
from  such  fund  or  society  on  account  of  such  contribution  of  employer 
as  the  contribution  of  such  employer  to  such  fund  or  societv  beai^s  to 
the  whole  contribution  thereto."     (New  York  Laws,  1902,  ch.  GOO.) 
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GEORGIA. 

"All  contracts  between  master  and  servant  made  in  consideration 
of  employment,  whereby  the  master  is  exempted  from  liability  to 
the  servant  arising  from  the  negligence  of  the  master  or  his  servants, 
as  such  liability  is  now  fixed  by  law,  shall  be  null  and  void  as  against 
public  poKcy.'^    (Georgia  Laws,  1895,  sec.  1,  act  184.) 

NEW   MEXICO. 

"And  any  contract  restricting  such  liability  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  contrary  to  the  public  policy  of  this  Territory,  and  therefore  void." 
(New  Mexico  Compiled  Liaws,  1897,  sec.  3216.) 

ALABAMA. 

Although  the  Alabama  law  contains  nothing  in  regard  to  these 
contracts  of  employment,  the  supreme  court  of  that  State  in  1890 
decided  that  such  contracts  were  opposed  to  public  policy  and  did 
not  secure  to  the  railroad  company,  in  whose  interest  the  stipulation 
in  the  contract  has  been  made,  exemption  from  statutory  liability. 

KANSAS. 

A  similar  decision  was  rendered  by  the  supreme  court  of  Kansas 
in  1893. 

PORTO   RIOO. 

"Any  employer  who  shall  have  contributed  to  an  insurance  fund 
created  and  maintained  for  the  mutual  purpose  of  indemnifying  an 
employee  for  personal  injuries  for  which  compensation  may  be 
recovered  under  this  act,  or  who  has  insured  the  said  employee  in 
anjr  insurance  company  against  the  accidents  of  labor,  shall  be 
entitled  to  have  deducted  from  the  sum  which  he  shall  have  to  pay 
as  compensation  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  amount  tiiat 
shall  have  been  received  by  the  person  injured,  or  by  his  widow  or 
children,  or  both  of  them,  or  by  the  parents,  if  there  be  no  such  widow 
and  children,  from  the  aforesaid  fund  or  from  the  insurance  company 
by  reason  of  the  same  accident."  (Porto  Bico  Revised  Statutes,  1902, 
sec.  330.) 

Congress  has  already  legislated  to  some  extent  against  these  con- 
tracts of  insurance.  The  national  arbitration  law  of  June  1,  1898, 
contains  the  following  provision : 

That  any  employer  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any  officer, 
agent,  or  receiver  of  such  employer,  who  shall  •  •  •  require  any  employee, 
or  any  person  Reeking  employment,  as  a  condition  of  such  employment,  to  ento* 
into  a  contract  whereby  such  employee  or  applicant  for  employment  shall  a^ree 
to  contrn)ute  to  any  fund  for  charitable,  social,  or  beneficial  purposes;  to  re- 
lease any  employer  from  legal  liability  for  any  personal  injury  by  reason  of  any 
b^iefit  received  from  such  fund  beyond  the  proportion  of  the  benefit  arising 
from  the  employer's  contribution  to  such  fund  •  •  •  is  hereby  dedand 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof  In  any  court  of  the  United 
States  of  competent  Jurisdiction  in  the  district  in  which  such  offense  was  ood- 
mitled,  shall  be  punished  for  each  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hnn^«d 
dolUrs  and  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars. 
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It  was  hoped  by  the  friends  of  this  law  that  this  would  be  sufficient 
protection  against  the  relief  departments  which  are  operated  by 
several  railroad  companies,  but  in  this  they  were  disappomted. 

The  United  States  Industrial  Commission  in  its  final  report  to 
Congress,  under  the  head  of  "  Recommendations,"  calls  attention  to 
this  provision  of  the  law  and  recommends  further  consideration  of 
the  subject 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  statement  which  I  made  to  the  Industrial 
Commission,  which  contains  some  documentary  evidence  on  this  sub- 
ject, including  statements  from  the  employees  themselves,  showing 
how  they  are  taken  advantage  of  through  these  relief  departments, 
which  I  will  gladly  submit  for  the  use  of  the  committ^  if  it  so 
desires: 

TUnMOVT  or  H.  S.  FULLBB  BE70BB  THE  VHITSD  STATES  nfDXrSTBIAL 
OOMiaSSIOH  OH  MAT  11,  1900. 

Relief  departments  hy  rallroadn. — Some  roads  conduct  relief  departments, 
which  are  kept  up  principally  by  deductions  from  the  wages  of  the  employees 
each  month.  These  associations  are  in  name  **  voluntary/'  but  in  nature  they 
are  compulsory;  that  is,  the  old  employees  who  do  not  belong  to  them  are 
coerced  or  intimidated  into  Joining  them,  and  new  applicants  for  employment 
are  not  hired  unless  they  agree  to  become  members  of  these  associations.  The 
employees  have  some  voice  iu  their  management  and  are  allowed  a  minority 
representation  on  the  advisory  boards,  but  the  railroad  companies  in  organ- 
ising these  associations  and  making  the  laws  to  govern  them  have  shrewdly 
seen  to  it  that  the  companies'  representation  on  the  boards  is  in  the  majority, 
and  can  at  all  times  dictate  and  dominate  the  policy  of  the  associatTon.  They 
have  taken  good  care,  too,  to  see  to  it  that  the  law-making  power  of  the  asso- 
ciations can  never  fiill  into  the  hands  of  the  employees.  As  I  have  said,  these 
associations  are  kept  up  mostly  by  monthly  deductions  from  the  wages  of  the 
employees,  hut  the  companies  agree  to  make  good  any  deficiency  in  the  fund. 
Am  a  condition  of  receiving  benefits,  an  employee  must  release  the  company  from 
responsibility  for  injury,  because  it  agrees  to  make  good  any  deficiency  in  this 
fund.  As  the  figures  of  those  who  have  investigated  show  that  the  amount  paid  in 
by  the  ^nployees  is  sufficient  to  fully  cover  the  cost  of  carrying  their  risks,  and 
that  the  amount  paid  into  such  fund  by  the  company  is  only  between  one-fifth 
and  one-slzth  of  the  total  amount  paid  in,  it  is  considered  that  it  is  taking  a 
very  unfair  advantage  of  the  employees  to  require  them  to  release  the  company 
from  responsibility  for  injury. 

(For  insurance  rates,  see  Locomotive  Engineers'  Journal  for  September,  1896, 
ppu  784-789 ;  for  figures  in  regard  to  the  amount  contributed  by  railroad  compa- 
nies to  relief  funds,  see  evidence  of  J.  K.  Ck)wen  in  hearings  before  the  Indus- 
trial Gonmiission  on  transportation,  p.  306.) 

The  effect  of  these  associations  on  the  relations  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee is  anything  but  pleasant  The  employees  have  had  their  eyes  opened  in 
regard  to  these  associations.  They  see  that  through  the  intricate  workings  of 
these  relief  departments  they  are  being  financially  robbed  and  deprived  of  their 
legal  rights  in  the  courts,  and  they  denounce  them  bitterly. 

The  primary  motives  of  railroad  companies  in  operating  these  departments 
are  avaricious  rather  than  benevolent  First,  because  they  require  an  employee 
to  release  them  from  responsibility  for  injury,  and,  second,  because  membership 
in  the  relief  department  keeps  employees  out  of  labor  organizations  on  account 
of  th^r  being  unable  to  pay  the  dues  in  both.  In  this  way  the  employees  are 
deprived  of  the  great  benefit  of  labor  organizations  and  the  company's  hands 
are  therefore  more  free  to  impose  unfavorable  conditions  upon  its  men,  and 
through  this  means  they  will  become  gradually  bound  up  so  that  the  company  can 
do  as  It  pleases  with  them.  If  these  relief  departments  did  not  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  releasing  the  company  from  responsibility  for  injury  and  alienating  the 
Interest  of  employees  from  labor  organizations,  there  would  not  be  many  of  them 
in  maOatence. 

I  have  not  had  the  time  and  means  at  my  command  to  make  as  thorough  an 
Invefctigatlon  of  these  departments  as  I  would  like  to  have  done,  but  I  have  been 
able  to  gather  enough  evidence  together  to  substantiate  the  charge  that  they  are 
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id  on  Iniquity  and  governed  by  laws  that  are  In  direct  conflict  with  the 
>f  American  institutions,  and  are  foisted  upon  the  employees  in  defitiuce  of 
wa  of  our  country.  So  numerous  are  the  flagrant  abuses  practicod  by 
d  companies  through  these  relief  departments  upon  their  euiployees  tliat 
not  attempt  to  cover  them  all,  but  will  try  to  point  out  to  you  those  that 
ppeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  unjust  and  open  to  criticism. 
8h  first  to  call  your  attention  to  the  blank  applications  for  membership 
ibed  by  three  railroads  which  operate  these  associations : 

BALTIMOBX  AND  OHIO  BAILBOAD  COMPANY— BXLIKr  DBPABTlfBNT. 

Applicaiian  far  full  membership  in  the  relief  feature. 

Superintendent  of  the  Relief  Department: 

-,  Of ,  in  the  county  of and  State  of ,  desir- 


be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 

—  in  the department,  division,  do  hereby,  as  one  of  the 

ons  of  such  employment,  apply  for  membership  in  the  relief  feature,  and 
t  and  agree  to  be  bound  by  all  the  regulations  of  the  relief  department 
.  force  and  by  any  other  regulations  of  said  department  hereafter  adopted 
ible  to  the  relief  feature ;  for  which  regulations  now  in  force  reference  is 
had  to  any  copy  of  the  last  edition  of  the  book  of  regulations  of  said  de- 
»nt  issued  by  the  superintendent 

lo  agree  that  the  said  company,  by  its  proper  agents,  and  in  the  manner 
ed  in  said  regulations,  shall  apply  monthly  in  advance  from  the  first 
earned  by  me  under  said  employment  in  each  calendar  month,  suras  at 

:e  of per  month  as  a  contribution  to  the  relief  feature  of  said  de- 

int,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  benefits  provided  by  said  regulations 

aember  of  class to  myself,  or  in  the  event  of  my  death  to ,  or 

►mover  I  may  hereafter,  from  time  to  time,  designate  in  writing  by  way 
stitution,  with  the  written  consent  of  the  superintendent;  or  if  no  such 
iary  be  then  living,  to  my  next  of  kin  (as  determined  by  the  laws  of  the 
)t  Maryland),  in  accordance  with  regulation  No.  18,  subject  to  all  the  pro- 
and  requirements  of  said  regulations. 

;)ressly  stipulate  that  my  marriage  shall  Ipso  facto  have  the  effect  to  sob- 
my  wife  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the  beneficiary  named  above  to  receive 
Hoefits,  in  the  event  of  my  death,  if  she  be  then  living, 
rther  agree  that  this  application  when  accepted  by  the  superintendent 
onstitute  a  contract  between  myself  and  the  said  company  as  a  condl- 
niy  employment  by  the  company,  governed  in  its  construction  and  effect 
laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  as  such  be  an  irrevocable  power  and 
ity  to  said  company  to  appropriate  tlie  above  amounts  from  my  wages 
ply  the  same  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  constitute  an  appropriation  and  as- 
nt  in  advance  to  the  said  company  in  trust  for  the  purpose  of  the  relief 

i,  of such  portion  of  my  wages,  which  assignment  shall  have  pre- 

»  over  any  other  assignment  by  me  of  my  wages  or  of  any  claim  upon 
n  account  of  liabilities  Incurred  by  me. 

rther  agree  that  In  consideration  of  the  contributions  of  said  company 
relief  depiirtment  and  of  the  guaranty  by  it  of  the  payment  of  the  benefits 
Lid,  the  acceptance  of  benefits  from  such  relief  feature  for  the  injury  or 
ihall  operate  as  a  release  of  all  claims  against  said  company  or  any  com- 
wnlng  or  operating  its  branches  or  divisions  or  any  company  over  whose 
fl,  right  of  way.  or  property  the  said  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Oom- 
r  any  company  owning  or  operating  its  branches  or  divisions  shall  have 
ht  to  run  or  operate  Its  engines  or  cars  or  send  its  employees  in  the  per 
ce  of  their  duty,  for  damages  by  reason  of  such  injury  or  death  which 
•e  made  by  or  tlirough  me :  and  that  the  superintendent  may  require  as  a 
an  precedent  to  the  payment  of  such  benefits,  that  all  acts  by  him  deemed 
plate  or  necessarj*  to  effect  the  full  release  and  discharge  of  the  said  com- 
from  all  such  claims  be  done  by  those  who  might  bring  suit  for  dan»- 
'  reason  of  such  Injury  or  death :  and  also  that  the  bringing  of  such  a  suit 
my  l>enoftclary  or  legal  reprosenmtive,  or  for  the  use  of  my  beneficiary 
)r  with  others,  or  the  payment  by  any  of  the  companies  aforesaid  of 
»  for  such  Injury  or  deatii  recovered  In  any  suit  or  determined  by  • 
mise  or  any  costs  Incurred  tliereln,  shall  operate  as  a  release  III  full  to 
ef  department  of  all  claims  by  reason  of  membership  therein. 
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I  also  agree  for  myself  and  those  claiming  through  me  to  be  specially  bound 
by  regulation  No.  11,  providing  for  the  final  and  conclusive  settlement  of  all 
disputes  by  reference  to  the  superintendent  of  the  relief  departn*ent  and  an 
uppeal  from  his  decision  to  the  committee  on  the  relief  department 

1  understand  and  agree  that  this  application  when  accepted  by  tlio  suierln- 
tciident  shall  constitute  a  contract  between  me  and  the  said  conu»any.  by  which 
uiv  rights  as  a  member  of  the  relief  feature  and  as  an  employee  of  said  company 
sLiilI  be  determined  as  to  all  matters  within  Its  scope;  that  each  of  the  state- 
ments h'^reln  contained  and  each  of  my  answers  to  the  questuMis  asked  by  the 
niecllcal  cypmlner  and  hereto  annexed  shall  constitute  a  worrnnty  by  me.  the 
ti-uth  whereof  shall  be  a  condition  of  payment  of  the  benefits  aforesaid. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  am years  of  age;  am  corre*!  and  temperate  In 

my  habits,  and  have  no  Injury  or  disease,  constitutional  or  other,  which  will 
tend  to  shorten  my  life;  am  now  In  good  health,  and  able  to  i^arn  a  livelihood. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  signed  these  presents  at ,  in  the  State  of 

-,  this  day  of ,  18 — , 


Witness : 


The  foregoing  application  Is  accepted  at  the  ofllce  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
relief  department.  In  Baltimore  City,  Md.,  this :  day  of ,  18 — . 


Superintendent  of  the  Relief  Department. 

FENNBYLVANIA  BAH^BOAD  COMPANY — RELIEF  DEPARTMENT* 

Application  for  membership  in  the  relief  fund. 
To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Relief  Department: 

I, ,  Of ,  in  tlie  county  of and  State  of : — ,  em- 
ployed In  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  as  upon 

the department, do  hereby,  by  reason  of  such  employment,  apply 

for  membership  in  the  relief  fund,  and  consent  and  agree  to  be  bound  by  the 
regulations  of  the  relief  department  of  the  said  company  as  contained  in  the 
book  of  said  regulations,  approved  by  the  board  of  directors,  which  I  have  read 
or  have  had  read  to  me,  and  by  any  other  rej^ulations  of  the  said  department 
hereafter  adopted,  and  by  the  provisions  of  any  agreement  or  agreements  made 
by  the  said  company  with  any  other  corporation  or  corporations  associating 
in  adminstratlon  of  their  respective  relief  departments,  In  accordance  with  said 
book  of  regulations. 

I  also  agree  that  the  said  company,  by  its  proper  agents,  and  in  the  manner 
provided  in  said  regulations,  shall  apply  as  a  voluntary  contrilmtion  from  any 
wages  earned  by  me  under  said  employment,  or  from  l)enefits  that  may  hereafter 
become  payable  to  me,  at  the  rate  of per  month,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing the  benefits  provided  for  in  the  regulations  for  a  member  of  the  relief  fund  of 

the class,  and  additional  death  benefit,  equal  to the  death  benefit  of 

tlie  first  class.  Unless  I  shall  other^^ise  designate  In  writing,  with  the  approval 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  relief  department,  death  benefit  shall  be  payable 
to (here  designate  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries). 

And  if  any  person  now  or  hereafter  designated  by  me  to  receive  the  death 
benefit  shall  not  be  living  or  shall  be  incapacitated  for  executing  the  requisite 
receipt  and  release,  or  if  there  shall  be  no  such  person,  the  deatli  benefit  shall  be 
payable  as  provided  In  the  regulations  of  the  relief  department  for  such  event 
And  I  agree  that  the  acceptance  of  l)enefit8  from  the  said  relief  fund  for  injury  or 
death  shall  operate  as  a  release  of  all  claims  for  damages  against  said  company 
arising  from  such  Injury  or  death  which  could  be  made  by  or  through  me,  and 
that  I  or  my  legal  representatives  will  execute  such  further  Instrument  as  may 
be  necessary  formally  to  evidence  such  acquittance. 

I  also  agree  that  this  application,  when  approved  by  the  superintendent  of 
the  relief  department,  shall  make  me  a  member  of  the  relief  fund  on  and  from 
the  date  upon  which,  by  the  provisions  of  the  regulations  and  the  terms  of  this 
application.  It  takes  effect,  and  shall  constitute  a  contract  between  myself  and 
the  said  company,  and  that  the  terms  of  this  application  and  the  regulations  of 
said  department  shall,  during  my  membership,  be  a  part  of  the  conditions  of  my 
employment  by  the  company,  and  tliat  the  same  shall  not  be  avoided  by  any 
change  in  the  character  of  my  service,  or  locality  where  rendered  while  in  such 
employment,  nor  by  any  change  in  the  amounts  applicable  from  my  wages  to  the 
relief  fund  which  I  may  hereafter  consent  to,  and  tliat  the  agreement  that  the 
above-named  amounts  shall  be  appropriated  from  my  wages  shall  apply  also  to 
^ny  other  amounts  arising  from  clianges  made  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  constitute 
an  appropriation  and  assignment  in  advance  to  the  said  company,  In  trus.!,  tott 

8.  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol  4 2'? 
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the  pnrposes  of  the  relief  fond,  of  such  porttons  of  my  wages,  which  assigrnnient 
shall  have  precedence  over  any  other  assignment  hy  me  of  my  wages,  or  of  any 
claim  upon  them  on  account  of  liabilities  incurred  by  me 

I  also  agree,  for  myself  and  those  claiming  through  me,  to  be  especially  bound 
by  regulation  numbered  65,  providing  for  final  and  conclusive  settlement  of  all 
disputes  by  reference  to  the  superintendent  of  the  relief  deiMLrtment  and  an 
appeal  from  his  decision  to  the  advisory  committee. 

I  certify  that  I  am  correct  and  temperate  in  my  habits ;  that  so  far  as  I  am 
aware  I  have  no  injury  or  disease,  constitutional  or  otherwise,  which  will  tend 
to  shorten  my  life,  and  am  now  in  good  health  and  able  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

I  also  agree  that  any  untrue  or  fraudulent  statement  made  by  me  to  the  medi- 
cal examiner,  or  any  concealment  of  facts  in  this  application,  or  resignation 
from  the  service  of  the  said  company,  or  my  being  relieved  from  eniployment 
and  pay  therein  at  the  pleasure  of  the  company  or  its  proper  offlcers,SBhall  for- 
feit my  membership  In  the  aforesaid  relief  fund  and  all  benefits,  rights,'  or  equi- 
ties arising  therefrom,  excepting  that  my  leaving  the  service  shall  not  (in  the 
absence  of  any  of  the  other  foregoing  causes  of  forfeiture)  deprive  me  of  any 
benefits  to  the  payment  of  which  I  shall  have  previously  become  entitled  by 
reason  of  accident  or  sickness  occurring  while  in  the  serivce. 

This  application  to  take  effect  the day  of ,  A.  D. ,  if  I  shall  be 

on  duty  on  that  date ;  otherwise  upon  the  date  of  iny  going  on  duty  thereafter. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  signed  these  presents  at  ^  in  the  county 

of ,  State  of ,  this day  of ,  A.  D. . 

Witness :  (Signature) ^. 

The  foregoing  application  is  approved  at  the  CtRte  of  the  superintendent  of 

the  relief  department,  at  ,  in  the  county  of  ^  State  of  , 

this day  of ,  A.  D. . 

(Signature) , 

Superintendeni  of  the  Relief  Department 

Application  for  membership  in  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Relief  Association, 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Relief  Association: 

I, ,  of ,  in  the  county  of ,  and  State  of ,  em- 
ployed, or  about  to  be  employed,  in  the  service  of  the CJompany  as  • 


the do  hereby,  by  reason  of  such  employment,  apply  for  membership  in 

the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Relief  Association,  and  consent  and  agree  to  be 
lK)und  by  the  regulations  of  snid  association,  as  contained  in  the  book  of  said 
regulations,  approved  by  the  advisory  committee,  which  I  have  read  or  have  had 
read  to  me,  and  by  any  other  regulations  of  the  said  association  which  may 
l)e  hereafter  adopted- 

I  also  agree  that  the  said  company,  my  employer,  or  any  other  company  whose 
employees  may  become  members  of  the  said  association,  and  which  may  here- 
after employ  me,  shall,  by  its  or  their  proper  agents,  and  in  the  manner  provided 
in  said  regulations,  apply  as  a  voluntary  contribution  from  any  wages  earned  by 
me  under  such  employment,  or  from  benefits  that  may  hereafter  become  pay- 
able to  me,  at  the  rate  of ($ )  per  month,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing the  benefits  provided  for  In  the  regulations  for  a  member  of  the  said  asso- 
ciation of  the class,  and  additional  death  benefit  equal  to the  deith 

l>enefit  of  the  first  class.  Unless  I  shall  otherwise  designate  in  writing,  with 
the  approval  of  the  superintendent  of  the  relief  association,  death  benefit  shall 
l)e  payable  to .    [Here  designate  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries.] 

And  If  any  person  now  or  hereafter  designated  by  me  to  receive  the  death 
benefit  shall  not  be  living  at  the  time  of  my  death,  or  shall  be  incapacitated 
for  executing  the  requisite  receipt  and  release,  or  if  there  shall  be  no  such 
person,  the  death  benefit  shall  be  payable  as  provided  in  the  regulations  of  the 
association  for  such  event.  Any  funeral  or  other  expenses  incident  to  my  death 
which  shall  have  been  paid  by  the  superintendent  of  the  relief  association  In 
accordance  with  the  regulations,  shall  be  held  to  be  In  part  payment  of  the  said 
death  benefit,  and  the  amount  so  paid  shall  be  deducted  from  the  total  amount 
of  said  death  benefit  before  payment  to  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  receive 
the  same.  And,  in  consideration  of  the  contribution  to  be  made  to  the  relief 
fund  of  the  said  association  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Omi- 
pany,  and  its  successors,  and  of  the  agreement  of  the  several  associated  com- 
panies in  respect  of  any  deficit  in  the  relief  fund  for  benefits  to  their  respective 
employees,  I  hereby  agree  that  the  acceptance  of  benefits  from  the  said  relief 
fund,  or  from  said  association,  for  Injury  or  death,  shall  operate  as  a  release  of 
all  claims  for  damages  against  said  company,  my  employer,  and  against  any 
of  said  associated  companies  by  which  I  may  hereafter  be  employed  arising  from 
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fnich  Injury  or  death,  which  could  be  made  by  or  through  me,  and  that  I  or 
my  legal  representative  will  execute  or,  where  necessary,  procure  to  be  executed, 
such  further  instrument  as  may  be  necessary  formally  to  evidence  such  ac- 
quittance. 

I  also  agree  that  this  application,  when  approved  by  the  superintendent  of 
said  association,  shall  make  me  a  member  of  said  association  on  and  from  the 
date  upon  which,  by  the  provisions  of  the  regulations  of  said  association  and 
the  terms  of  this  application,  it  takes  effect,  and  shall  constitute  a  contract 
between  myself  and  said  company,  my  employer,  and  such  of  the  associated 
companies  by  which  I  may  be  hereafter  employed,  and  that  the  terms  of  this 
apr>lication  and  the  regulations  of  said  association  shall,  during  my  membership, 
l>e  a  part  of  the  conditions  of  my  employment  by  said  companies,  or  any  of  them, 
and  that  the  same  shall  not  be  avoided  by  any  change  in  the  character  of  my 
service,  or  locality  where  rendered,  while  in  such  employment,  nor  by  any  change 
Id  the  amounts  applicable  from  my  wages  to  the  relief  fund  which  I  may  here- 
after consent  to,  and  that  the  agreement  that  the  above-named  amounts  shall 
be  appropriated  from  my  wages  shall  apply  also  to  any  other  amounts  arising 
from  changes  made  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  constitute  an  appropriation  and  as- 
signment in  advance,  to  the  said  company  or  companies,  my  employers,  in  trust, 
for  the  purposes  of  said  association,  of  such  portion  of  my  wages,  whidi  assign- 
ment shall  have  precedence  over  any  other  assignment  by  me  of  my  wages  or 
of  any  claim  upon  them  on  account  of  liabilities  incurred  by  me. 

I  also  agree  for  myself  and  those  claiming  through  me  to  be  especially  bound 
by  the  regulations  providing  for  final  and  conclusive  settlement  of  all  disputes 
by  reference  to  the  superintendent  of  said  association  and  an  appeal  from  his 
decision  to  the  advisory  committee. 

I  certify  that  I  am  correct  and  temperate  In  my  habits;  that,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  I  have  no  injury  or  disease,  constitutional  or  otherwise,  which  will 
tend  to  shorten  my  life,  and  am  now  in  good  health  and  able  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

I  do  hereby  further  acknowledge,  consent,  and  agree  that  any  untrue  or 
fraudulent  statements  made  by  me  to  the  medical  examiner,  or  any  conceal- 
ment of  facts  in  this  application,  or  my  resignation  from  the  service  of 
said  company,  my  employer,  or  from  any  of  the  associated  companies,  or  my 
being  relieved  from  employment  and  pay  therein  at  the  pleasure  of  the  said 
companies,  or  any  of  them,  or  their  proper  officers,  shall,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  the  regulations,  forfeit  my  membership  in  the  said  association, 
and  all  benefits,  rights,  and  equities  arising  therefrom,  excepting  that  my 
leaving  the  service  shall  not  (in  the  absence  of  any  of  the  other  foregoing 
causes  of  forfeiture)  deprive  me  of  any  benefits  to  the  payment  of  which  I 
shall  have  previously  become  entitled  by  reason  of  accident  or  sickness  occur- 
ring while  in  the  service. 

This  application  shall  take  effect  on  the day  of ,  A.  D.  ,  if 

on  that  date  I  shall  be  on  duty  in  the  service  of  the  said  company ;  otherwise 
upon  the  date  of  my  going  on  duty  in  such  service,  and  am  not  at  the  time 
suffering  from  injury  or  disease. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  signed  these  presents  at  ,  in  the  county 

of ,  State  of ,  this day  of ,  A.  D. 


Signature  of  applicant. 
Witness : . 


Signature  of  parent,  guardian,  or  husband. 

Witness: , 

Witness  to  signature  of  parent,  etc. 

The  foregoing  application  is  approved  at  the  oflBce  of  the  superintendent  of 

the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Relief  Association  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  this 

day  of ,  A.  D. 


Superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Relief  Association. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  of  the  defenders  of  these  departments  that  memliership 
In  them  is  "strictly  voluntary."  This  argument  is  denied  by  the  empldyt^ea 
and  others  who  have  investigated  the  subject,  and  so  convincing  are  the  facts 
to  the  contrary  that  the  argument  is  not  taken  seriously  by  those  who  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  inside  workings;  but  fearing  the  same  old  argu- 
ment might  be  presented  to  this  (Commission  I  will  point  out  a  few  of  the  facts 
which  to  my  mind  clearly  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  contention.  In  a  talile 
which  I  will  submit  later  I  will  show  that  a  large  majority  of  the  employees 
wlio  have  spoken  on  the  matter  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  Join  tVie  t^\V^l 
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departments  to  secore  employment  or  that  they  are  intimidated  or  r<>en-e<l 
into  Joining  them  after  securing  employment  Prof.  B.  R.  Johnson,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  made  an  investigation  of  these  departments, 
in  his  evidence  before  this  Commission  said : 

♦  ♦  ♦  **A  prominent  official  of  an  important  railway  corporation  told  me 
in  a  confidential  conversation  that  he  did  not  care  whether  the  membership 
in  relief  associ»ntion  was  compulsory  or  not  At  that  time  his  railway  made 
membership  in  his  association  compulsory ;  but  he  stated  that  he  did  not  care 
whether  it  was  compulsory  to  join  the  association  or  not,  for  the  reason  that 
the  Indirect  pressure  that  the  corporation  could  bring  to  l>ear  would  accomplisli 
the  same  result" 

After  making  this  statement  he  was  asked  this  question:  "Did  they  force 
the  employees?"  To  this  question  he  answered:  "Yes.**  (Hearings  before 
the  Industrial  Commission  on  the  subject  of  Transportation,  p.  57.) 

In  the  application  for  membership  In  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Relief  Depart- 
ment heretofore  quoted,  the  following  appears: 

"  I^ ,  of ,  in  the  county  of and  State  of ,  de- 
siring to  be  employed  In  the  service  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany as in  the department, division,  do  hereby,  as  one  of 

the  conditions  of  such  employment  apply  for  membership  in  the  relief  feature, 
and  consent  and  agree  to  be  bound  by  all  the  regulations  of  the  relief  depart- 
ment now  in  force  and  by  any  other  regulations  of  said  department  hereafter 
adopted  applicable  to  the  relief  feature." 

When  an  employee  Is  required  to  Join  the  relief  department  as  a  condition  of 
employment,  is  not  membership  in  that  department  compulsory? 

President  C.  P.  Huntington,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  in  a  circular 
issued  February  15,  1900,  establishing  the  relief  department  on  that  road,  said: 
"Applicants  for  employment  after  March  1,  1900,  must  become  members  of  the 
relief  department  before  entering  the  company's  service."  (Railroad  Train- 
men's Journal  for  April,  1900,  p.  335.) 

I  think  this  is  suflicient  evidence  to  prove  to  a  reasonable  mind  that  member- 
ship in  these  associations  Is  not  voluntary,  and  1  would  not  encroach  upon  the 
Ck>mml88ion's  time  by  submitting  any  further  proof  were  It  not  for  the  fact  that 
in  the  face  of  all  the  evidence  that  has  been  produced,  I  expect  you  will  find 
some  people  who  will  still  Insist  that  membership  Is  voluntary,  so  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  evidence  of  Hon.  J.  K.  Cowen,  president  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  before  this  Commission  October  21,  1899: 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Senator  Mallory,  he  said :  "  If  a  person  comes  Intb 
the  service  now  he  agrees  to  go  into  the  relief  department" 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Commissioner  Farquhar,  he  said :  "  He  can  not 
get  into  the  service  without  going  Into  the  relief  department  unless  he  is  over 
age  and  for  some  special  reason  Is  relieved."  (Hearings  before  the  Industrial 
Commission  on  Transportation,  p.  305.) 

The  next  claim  made  for  these  departments  is  that  the  money  received  from  tlie 
employees  to  keep  up  the  fund  is  given  In  "  voluntary  contributions."  If  mem- 
bership in  these  associations  Is  compulsory  It  necessarily  makes  the  payment  of 
these  moneys  compulsory,  and  to  prove  the  former  Is  but  to  prove  the  latter. 
I'herefore  I  think  it  almost  a  waste  of  time  to  say  any  more  on  that  proposition, 
but  it  might  be  well  to  here  call  your  attention  to  the  straits  these  companies 
must  have  been  in  when  making  the  laws  to  govern  these  departments  to  find 
words  deceptive  enough  to  answer  their  purposes  but  still  look  good  on  the 
outside. 

That  they  were  In  a  measure  unsuccesful  in  this  is  shown  by  their  making  a 
new  definition  for  the  word  **  contributions."  On  page  21  of  the  regulations  gov- 
erning the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Relief  Department  I  find  the  following:  "The 
word  *  contribution,'  wherever  used  in  these  regulations,  refers  to  the  sums  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  the  company  on  account  of  the  relief  feature,  either  by 
appropriation  of  wnj^es  earned  or  by  deposits  of  cash  for  or  by  members." 

On  page  29  of  the  retaliations  governing  the  Pennsylvania  Voluntary  Relief 
Department  I  find  It  defined  In  this  way :  "  The  word  *  contribution,'  wherever 
used  herein,  shall  be  held  to  mean  such  portion  of  wages  or  benefits,  or  cash 
payments  in  lieu  thereof,  as  a  member  shall  have  agreed  In  his  application  shall 
be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  him  the  right  to  benefits  from  the  relief 
fund." 

On  page  30  of  the  regulations  governing  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Relief 
Association  I  find  It  defined  In  these  words:  "The  word  'contribution,'  wher- 
ever used  herein,  shall  be  held  to  mean  such  portion  of  wages  or  lieneflts,  or 
cash  payments  In  lieu  thereof,  as  a  member  shall  have  agreed  In  his  applIcatloD 
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Khali  be  apr>1led  for  tbe  purpose  of  securing  to  bira  tbe  right  to  benefits  from  the 
relief  fund." 

Tb^  first  compel*  a  man  to  join  these  associations  and  agree  to  allow  them  to 
keep  a  part  of  his  wages  each  mouth,  and  then  want  to  call  it  a  contribution. 
If  there  was  not  an  attempt  at  deception  in  this  matter,  why  did  they  pick  a 
word  that  required  so  much  defining?  I  believe  that  the  general  understanding 
of  tbe  word  contribution  is  to  give  of  one's  own  free  will,  and  I  deny  that  these 
employees  pay  this  money  in  that  spirit  And  while  they  may  not  have  the 
means  of  education  at  their  command  that  the  railway  managers  have,  they  are 
well  enough  acquainted  with  the  English  language  to  know  that  white  is  not 
blade  and  a  thousand  definitions  will  not  make  green  mean  yellow. 

Now  as  to  the  objects  or  motives  of  railway  managers  in  operating  these 
d^Murtments.  The  companies  claim  that  the  object  is  benevolence.  We  dispute 
this,  and  claim,  on  the  other  hand,  that  their  motives  are  avaricious. 

What  the  companies  would  have  us  believe  are  their  motives  are  printed  in 
their  regulations,  and  it  might  be  well  to  quote  them.  On  page  9  of  the  regula- 
tions governing  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Voluntary  Relief  Department,  I 
And  this  declaration: 

**The  object  of  this  department  is  the  establishment  and  management  of  a 
fund  to  be  known  as  'The  relief  fund,'  for  the  payment  of  definite  amounts  to 
employees  contributing  to  the  fund,  who  under  the  regulations  shnll  be  entitled 
thereto,  when  they  are  disabled  by  accident  or  sickness,  and  in  the  event  of 
their  death,  to  tbe  relatives  or  beneficiaries  specified  in  the  applications  of  such 
employees.*' 

On  page  3  of  the  regulations  governing  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Relief 
Association,  the  purpose  is  stated  in  this  language: 

**The  object  of  this  association  is  the  establishment  and  management  of  a 
fund  to  be  known  as  *  The  relief  fund,'  for  the  payment  of  definite  amounts  to 
members  of  the  association,  when,  under  the  regulations  thereof,  they  shall  be 
entitled  thereto  by  reason  of  disablement  from  accident,  sickness,  or  other 
cause,  and,  in  the  event  of  their  death,  to  their  relatives  or  other  beneficiaries 
Hpecifled  in  their  applications  for  membership  or  thereafter  designated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  said  regulations." 

On  page  4  of  the  regulations  governing  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Relief  De- 
partment, it  is  put  briefiy  in  this  language : 

*Trhe  relief  feature  will  afford  relief  to  its  members  entitled  thereto  when 
they  are  disabled  by  injury  or  sickness,  and  to  their  families  in  the  event  of 
their  death." 

But  we  are  fully  convinced  that  these  luring  promises  are  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  employees,  and  that  the  primary 
objects  of  the  railroad  companies  in  operating  these  departments  are  to  deprive 
the  employees  of  the  right  to  sue  in  case  of  injury,  and  to  keep  them  out  of 
labor  organizations. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  think  if  these  two  things  could  not  be  accomplished 
there  would  not  be  many  relief  associations  in  existence.  Taking  the  second 
qucsstion  first,  I  will  give  you  what  I  think  are  good  reasons  to  base  this  claim  on : 

In  tbe  first  place,  many  of  the  employees  say  that  they  believe  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  companies  is  to  keep  them  out  of  labor  organizations.  They  also 
testify  that  it  serves  this  purpose,  for  men  are  sometimes  unable  to  keep  up  the 
does  in  tbe  relief  department  and  their  lal>or  organizations,  and  as  it  is  com- 
pulsory on  them  to  pay  dues  into  the  relief  department  they  must  withhold  their 
membership  from  the  labor  organizations. 

In  1889,  shortly  after  these  relief  associations  had  been  started,  Mr.  B.  F. 
O'Sbea,  grand  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Brake- 
men,  in  answer  to  questions  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  regard 
to  relief  associations,  said : 

**  Some  of  tl)e  principal  lines  have  lately  organized  so-called  relief  associa- 
tions fbr  the  ostensible  purpose  of  *  caring  for  our  dear  employees,'  but  the  real 
purpose  is  to  undermine  and  ultimately  to  destroy  the  brotherhood  and  place 
the  men  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  corporations.  The  brakeman  does  not 
receive  wages  commensurate  with  the  work  he  performs  or  the  dangers  he  is 
compelled  to  undergo,  hence  he  is  unable  to  keep  up  his  membership  in  more 
than  one  organization,  and  as  a  portion  of  his  wages  is  retained  each  month 
for  his  membership  in  the  relief  fund  he  has  no  choice  in  the  matter.  A  protest 
will  result  in  discharge,  and  a  discharge  forfeits  all  moneys  paid  into  the 
fund.  The  relief  fund  is  a  delusion  and  u  snare,  and  many  of  the  brakemen 
know  it  from  bitter  experience."  (Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  p.  88.) 
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Prot  B.  B.  Johnson,  in  testifying  before  this  commission,  said :  "A  majority 
Of  railroad  men  could  not  affoM  to  carry  insurance  in  the  relief  departments 
and  in  the  brotherhoods;  both  the  relief  departments  rather  worlsed  against 
the  beneficial  departments  of  the  brotherhoods."  Further  he  was  asked :  **  Did 
it  lessen  their  allegiance  to  the  brotherhood  organization?'*  To  this  he 
answered:  "Yes;  and  made  it  rather  difficult  for  a  man  who  was  to  be  a 
member  of  the  relief  department  to  Join  the  brotherhoods."  (Hearings  before 
the  Industrial  Ck)mmis8ion  on  Transportation,  p.  57.) 

Now,  as  to  the  other  motive  that  prompts  these  companies — ^that  of  depriving 
employees  of  the  right  to  recover  for  injury : 

Bach  of  these  companies,  as  will  l>e  noted  by  glancing  over  the  applications 
for  membership  in  the  relief  departmoit,  requires  a»  a  condition  of  receiving 
benefits  from  the  fund  that  the  employee  shall  rdease  it  from  all  claims  for 
damages  arising  from  such  injury. 

If  the  companies  are  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  benevolence,  why  do  they  take 
such  an  unfair  advantage  of  an  injured  employee?  Is  it  benevolence  to  strip 
a  cripple  of  the  legal  rights  given  him  by  the  laws  of  the  land?  One  of  the 
strongest  evidences  that  the  greatest  desire  of  railroad  companies  is  to  prevent 
the  paying  of  damages  is  afforded  by  watching  their  actions  in  such  matters, 
and  I  desire  right  here  to  call  the  Ck)nmiis8ion's  attention  to  the  attitude  of 
some  of  our  railway  managers  toward  their  employees  who  have  been  injured 
in  the  service  and  have  sought  redress  in  the  courts — ^the  way  they  discourage 
these  employees  and  apparently  use  every  means  at  their  command  to  suppress 
the  evidence  and  truth  in  these  cases.  For  instance,  a  road  is  running  from 
Pennsylvania  into  Ohio.  The  laws  and  courts  of  Ohio  are  considered  by  the 
employees  to  be  more  fair  and  equitable  than  those  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
employee  of  this  road  when  he  sues  naturally  goes  to  Ohio  to  enter  suit,  and  the 
case  is  tried  in  Ohio.  He  has  to  depend  on  his  fellow-employees,  who  are  bis 
witnesses,  to  go  voluntarily  into  Ohio  to  give  evidence,  because,  as  I  understand 
it,  they  can  not  be  comi)elled  to  go  from  one  State  into  another  to  give  evidence 
in  such  cases.  The  officers  of  the  road  go  to  these  witnesses  and  tell  them 
that  they  do  not  have  to  go  into  Ohio  to  testify  unless  they  want  to,  and  they 
give  them  to  understand  that  it  is  the  company's  desire  that  they  do  not  go. 
These  employees  are  talked  to  by  their  superior  officers,  from  the  train  master 
up  to  the  general  superintendent,  and  are  finally  persuaded  not  to  go.  Then 
the  only  way  left  open  for  the  injured  employee  to  get  their  testimony  is  to 
go  into  Pennsylvania  and  take  their  depositions.  The  practice  in  taking  these 
depositions  is  for  the  counsel  on  both  sides  to  get  together  and  mutually  agree 
on  a  date  on  which  they  will  go  together  and  take  the  depositions.  The  coimsel 
for  the  company  advises  the  officers  of  the  road  what  day  they  will  come,  and 
the  company  then  goes  to  these  witnesses  whose  testimony  would  be  favor- 
able to  the  employee  and  gets  them  to  go  to  some  place  where  they  can  not  be 
found  on  the  day  the  depositions  are  being  taken. 

It  is  made  known  to  tliese  witnesses,  too,  that  they  will  lose  nothing  for  the 
loss  of  time  and  expenses  while  evading  the  lawyers.  Then,  too,  if  a  good  wit- 
ness for  the  plaintiff  is  on  a  run  that  takes  him  into  Ohio,  and  they  fear  he  will 
be  subpoenaed  some  time  while  in  Ohio,  they  will  In  some  Instances  put  him  on 
another  part  of  the  road  to  work,  so  that  he  will  not  run  into  Ohio.  These  wit- 
nesses know  and  feel  In  their  own  hearts  that  they  are  doing  a  wrong  to  their 
fellow-employee,  but  the  remonstrances,  or  at  least  the  suasive  talk  of  a  general 
superintendent,  who  has  probably  never  honored  them  with  an  audience  before, 
is  too  much  for  their  will  power,  and  they  finally  bend.  And  in  this  way  the 
poor  employee  who  has  been  Injured  through  some  fault  of  the  company  in 
deprived  of  some  of  his  best  witnesses.  1  remember,  however,  of  one  case  where 
a  man  was  handled  In  this  way,  and  he  was  taken  to  task  for  it  by  his  lodge  of 
our  organization ;  and  when  he  fully  realized  the  way  his  fellow-workmen  felt 
about  it,  he  took  courage  and  went  and  freely  gave  his  testimony ;  and  the  plain- 
tiff, who  was  a  member  of  a  sister  organization,  recovered  several  thousand 
dollars  for  the  loss  of  a  hand. 

What  I  desired  to  bring  out  by  the  foregoing  was  to  show  the  means  railroad 
officers  will  resort  to  to  save  damage  suits ;  and  it  strengthens  my  assertion  that 
one  of  the  main  features  of  the  relief  departments  is  to  prevent  the  collection  of 
damages  for  injury,  when  the  company  is  liable. 

But  no  stronger  evidence  can  be  obtained,  showing  the  objects  of  these  relief 
associations,  than  to  take  some  of  the  history  of  the  actions  of  the  companies 
toward  legislation  which  sought  to  nullify  these  release  contracts.  A  few  years 
ago.  when  such  legislation  was  proposed  In  the  State  of  Iowa,  the  Chicago, 
Burlisgton  and  Quincy  Railroad  Company,  which  operates  a  relief  department 
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marshaled  all  of  its  forces  axid  Influence  and  resorted  to  Rome  (jnestlonable 
means  to  defeat  this  measure. 

The  fight  made  by  the  railroad  employees  in  Iowa  aroused  so  much  public 
sentiment  against  these  departments  in  that  part  of  the  couutry  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania Company  was  very  much  disturbed  lest  their  assoi^iation  would  be 
stripped  of  its  best  feature  by  State  legislation  in  that  sei^tion  of  the  country. 
So  at  the  last  session  of  the  Indiana  l^slature  it  sought  to  legalize  its  relief 
department  by  statute  and  had  its  attorneys  draft  the  following  bill,  which  was 
introduced  in  the  senate  by  a  senator  who  was  favorable  to  that  corporation: 

[Engroesed  oexiate  bill  No.  886.] 
A  BILL  for  an  act  maldng  it  lawful  for  ndlroad  companies  owning  or  operating  railroads  in  the 
State  of  Indiana,  and  for  all  other  corporations,  companies,  firms,  or  persons  employing  labor 
in  fl^dd  Btate,  to  oriranise  and  maintain  relief  departments  for  the  creation,  maintenance,  and 
maoagement  of  relief  funds  for  the  payment  of  benefits  to  emploj;ee4  cuntribnting  to  snch 
ttmdB  when  disabled  by  accident  or  sickness,  and  in  the  event  of  their  death  to  their  relatives 
or  other  beneficiaries,  authorizing  employees  to  agree  to  contribute,  and  to  oontribnte  volnn- 
tsrily  to  snch  funds,  nroriding  that  the  expense  and  cost  of  manafrlnf?,  caring  for,  investing, 
and  disbnndng  such  rnnds  shall  be  borne  solely  by  said  corporation,  comnanies,  firms,  or  per- 
sons; that  they  shall  be  liable  for  the  safe-keepmg  thereof,  and  for  any  deficiency  in  said  funds, 
providing  for  the  acceptance  of  benefits  from  said  funds  by  the  members  and  their  benefloi- 
artoa,  and  prescribing  the  effect  of  such  acceptance,  and  matters  relating  thereto,  and  declaiN 
ing  an  emergency. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  5y  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  That 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  railroad  companies  owning  or  operating  railroads  in  said 
State,  and  for  all  other  corporations,  companies,  Arms,  or  persons  employing 
labor  in  said  State  to  organize  and  maintain  relief  departments  for  the  creation, 
maintenance,  and  management  of  relief  funds  for  the  payment  of  benefits  in 
definite  amounts  to  employees  contributinj^  to  such  funds  when  they  are  dis- 
abled by  accident  or  sickness,  and,  in  the  event  of  their  death,  to  the  relatives  or 
otlier  beneficiaries  of  the  decedent  who  may  be  specified  In  the  application  for 
membership  of  such  employees. 

Sec.  2.  The  employees  of  such  companies,  corporations,  firms,  and  persons  may 
agree  to  contribute  and  may  contribute  voluntarily  to  the  creation  and  main- 
tenance of  such  funds,  but  all  the  expense  and  cost  of  managing,  caring  for, 
investing,  and  disbursing  such  funds  shall  be  borne  Bolely  by  the  companies,  cor- 
porations, firms,  and  persons,  and  they  shall  be  liable  for  their  safe-keeping  and 
for  any  deficiency  in  the  funds  to  pay  the  benefits  agreed  upon. 

Sec.  3.  In  case  of  personal  injury  to  any  employee  or  of  his  death  while  a 
member  of  any  such  relief  department  and  entitle<l  to  l)enefitR,  he  or  his  bene- 
ficiary named  in  the  application  for  membership  may  accept  tlie  benefits  from 
the  relief  fund  In  lieu  and  In  bar  of  any  damages  resulting  from  such  injury 
or  death,  and  the  acceptance  of  benefits  from  the  relief  fund  to  which  such  em- 
ployee or  his  beneficiary  is  entitled  by  reason  of  membership  in  the  relief  de- 
partment shall  be  a  valid  defense  to  any  action  for  damages  resulting  from 
such  injury  or  death,  but  nothing  contained  herein  or  in  any  contract  of  such 
employees  shall  operate  to  deprive  him  or  his  represcDtntives  of  his  or  their 
right  of  action  for  damages  resulting  from  such  injury  or  death  if  such  em- 
ployee or  his  beneficiary  does  not  accept  the  benefits  from  such  relief  fund. 

Sec.  4.  An  emergency  exists  for  the  Immediate  taking  effect  of  this  act ;  there- 
fore the  same  shall  be  In  force  from  and  after  Its  passage. 

The  company  worked  hard  for  the  passage  of  this  measure  and  kept  a  num- 
ber of  Its  employees  at  Indianapolis  trying  to  show  the  legislators  the  blessings 
of  their  so-called  "  volunbiry  relief  department."  The  bill  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  Judiciary,  which  reported  the  bill  with  amemlment,  as  follows : 

"  Mb.  President  :  Your  committee  on  judiciary,  to  which  was  referred  senate 
bill  No.  335,  introduced  by  Senator  Hogate,  has  had  the  same  under  considera- 
tion and  begs  leave  to  rei)ort  the  same  back  to  the  senate  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  said  bill  be  amended  by  adding  to  section  3  the  following: 

"Amend  by  adding  to  section  3  the  following : 

*•  •  Provided.  That  there  shall  be  paid  to  any  employee  or  beneficiary  any  and 
all  benefits  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  reason  of  such  membership  for  the  period 
of  15  days  after  his  Injury,  and  the  acceptance  of  such  benefit  shall  not  operate 
as  a  bar  in  a  suit  for  daniages  on  account  of  such  injury ;  and  any  act  dona,  or 
any  release  or  contract  executed,  within  15  days  of  any  Injury  received  by  any 
member  of  any  such  association,  shall  not  t>e  a  bar  to  any  suit  for  damages  on 
account  of  said  injury;  and  that  when  so  amended  said  bill  do  pass.' 

"J.  D.  Early,  Chairman,*' 

The  amended  report  was  concurred  In  February  17,  1899,  and  on  February  24, 
1880,  the  bill  was  called  up  by  Senator  Hogate,  the  man  who  Introduced  it,  and 
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read  a  third  time  by  sections.  It  was  then  again  amended  by  strilcing  out  all 
of  lines  11  and  12.  after  the  word  "death,"  in  section  3.  And  then  it  was  still 
further  amended  by  strilLing  out  all  of  section  3. 

This  left  a  measure  that  was  undeceptive  and  would  have  carried  out  every 
principle  set  forth  in  the  Pennsylvania  Company*s  declaration  of  purposes  of  its 
relief  fund.  But  this  kind  of  legislation  was  not  what  it  was  seekiiip:;  it  was 
seeking  to  legalize  these  release  contracts;  and  when  these  iniquitous  pro- 
viflions  were  stricken  from  the  bill  the  senator  who  had  introduced  it,  and,  as 
I  understand  it,  Introduced  it  at  the  instance  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company, 
moved  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause,  which  motion  prevailed,  and  it  kllletl 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  particular  pains  to  look  up  the  history  of  this 
Indiana  legislation  in  order  to  give  you  the  exact  facts.  I  placed  myself  in 
communication  with  the  secretary  of  state  of  Indiana ;  also  with  the  chairman 
of  the  legislative  board  of  railroad  employees  of  that  State,  who  was  in  attend- 
ance at  Indianapolis  during  that  session  of  the  legislature,  and  to  substantiate 
my  statements  I  submit  their  letters : 

Depabtment  of  State, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  January  22,  1900, 
H.  R.  Fuller,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Deab  Sib  :  I  herewith  inclose  to  you  a  type-written  copy  of  senate  bill  No.  335, 
Introduced  in  the  senate  of  the  sixty-flrst  general  assembly.  The  original  bill. 
with  the  amendments  added  thereto,  had  been  ordered  to  engrossment,  after 
which,  on  February  24,  the  enacting  clause  was  stricken  out,  and  therefore  the 
bill  was  killed. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Geo.  W.  Gonser,  Deputy  Secretary. 

I  again  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  more  details  in  regard  to  this  bill 
and  received  the  following  letter : 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  12,  1900. 
H.  R.  Fuller,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  March  10,  I  beg  to  say  that  senate  bill 
No.  335  was  introduced  into  the  general  assembly  by  Hon.  Enoch  G.  Ilogate,  a 
Republican  senator.  On  February  24,  1890,  the  bill  was  called  up  by  Mr. 
Ilogate  and  read  a  third  time  by  sections.  Senator  Minor,  a  Democrat,  made 
the  following  motion : 

"  I  move  you  that  senate  bill  No.  385  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  one  and 
amended  by  striking  out  all  of  lines  11  and  12  after  the  word  'death  *  in  section 
8,"  which  motion  prevailed. 

Senator  Morris  Winfield,  a  Democrat  from  the  district  composed  of  Cass  and 
Pulaski  counties,  made  the  following  motion : 

**  I  move  you  that  senate  bill  No.  335  be  amended  by  reference  to  a  committee 
of  one,  its  author,  with  instructions  to  stril;e  out  secrtion  3."  which  motion  pre- 
vailed, on  a  dei'ision  whereon  21  senators  voted  in  the  affirmative  and  13  sena- 
tors voted  in  the  negative. 

The  bill  as  amended  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  Senator  Hogate,  who  there- 
upon moved  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause,  which  motion  prevailed.     If  there 
is  any  blame  to  be  attached  to  either  party  for  the  defeat  of  this  bill,  it  can 
only  be  attached  to  the  Deuiocratic  party. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Union  B.  Hunt,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  following  is  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  B.  L.  Frederick,  the  chairman  of 

the  railroad  employees'  legislative  board: 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  May  16,  1899. 

H.  R.  Fuller,  McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  1st  instant  relative  to  the  bill  Introduced  at  the 

last  session  of  the  general  assembly  of  this  State,  making  it  lawful  for  railroad 

companies  and  other  cori)oratious  to  organize  and  maintain  relief  departments, 

received. 
^     This  bill,  which  was  known  as  S.  B.  33(5  and  introduced  by  Senator  Hogate,  of 
^<Boone  Ck)unty,  was,  I  understand,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Samuel  O.  Pickens,  of  this 
^Qity,  and  the  chief  counsel  for  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati.  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
oftailway  in  this  State.    This  company  (Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St 

Louis  Railway)  kept  6  of  their  employees  stationed  at  the  state  house  during 

tlu»  entire  session,  working  in  the  interest  of  this  measure — they  having  a  list 
jfiowing  the  percentage  of  members  and  noninenibers  on  each  division  to  show 
**S3t  the  relief  department  as  conducted  by  that  company  was  purely  voluntary 
^ttfid  not  compulsory.    On  2  or  3  of  these  divisions  the  percentage  of  membership 
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was  as  low  as  CO  per  cent,  but  upon  investigation  I  find  the  majority  of  the 
employees  on  these  divisions  that  have  a  low  percentage  are  men  who  are  pasi 
the  prime  of  life  and  would  be  considered  by  other  iusurauoe  companies  as 
poor  risks. 

The  bill  met  with  great  opposition  from  the  representatives  of  the  employees 
for  this  reason:  That  the  acceptance  of  the  benefits  of  the  relief  association 
was  a  valid  defense  for  the  company  in  a  suit  for  damages. 

When  the  bill  came  up  for  passage  with  tlie  nineuJmeut  attached  all  interest 
was  lost,  showing  conclusively  that  the  bill  was  introduced  to  have  the  relief 
departments  act  as  a  bar  in  a  suit  for  danui.^es. 

Trusting  you  will  find  this  information  suflicient,  I  am,  sir, 

Very   respectfully,   yours,  B.    L.    Fkedeugk. 

Chairman  Indiana  Legislative  Board, 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  29th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1900. 
[seal.]  John  W.  Donnelly, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Cook  County,  Illinois. 

Now,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  remarkable  wording  of  the  title  of 
this  bill.  Note  how  lucidly  it  sets  forth  every  provision  of  the  bill  except  the 
release  provision.  That  is  covered  by  these  harniless-appoaring  words :  "  and 
prescribing  the  effect  of  siuh  acceptance,  and  matters  relating  thereto."  Indeed, 
the  language  of  the  bill  is  almost  a  repetition  of  that  in  the  title,  with  this  one 
exception.  If  there  was  not  an  attempt  to  deceive,  why  did  tliey  not  clearly 
express  this  provision  in  tlie  title  of  the  billV  If  this  release  clause  was  fair, 
why  were  they  afraid  to  set  it  forth  in  the  title  as  thoy  did  the  other  provisions 
of  the  bill  ?  Why  did  they  not  say  in  the  title :  "  and  the  acceptance  of  benefits 
from  the  relief  fund  shall  i>e  a  valid  defense  to  any  action  for  damages  resulting 
from  such  injury  or  death?" 

But  this  is  not  all  the  evidence  that  can  be  produced  to  show  that  the  greatest 
object  aimed  at  is  to  save  damage  suits.  The  emi>loyees  are  almost  unanimous 
in  that  opinion.  Prof.  E.  R.  Johnson,  whose  testimony  I  liave  already  referred 
to  several  times,  sixiaks  this  way :  **  I  think  tlie  corporations  have  organized  tlie 
relief  departments  not  from  philanthrophy,  but  because  it  is  good  business." 
He  further  says :  "  I  think  the  economic  motive  is  the  motive  of  the  coriwra- 
tlons."  (Hearings  before  the  Industrial  Commission  on  transi)ortation,  pp. 
6»-59.) 

President  Cowen,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  in  his  evi- 
dence before  this  Commission,  said :  "And  practically  the  efTect  of  the  relief 
department  has  l)een  to  almost  entirely  wipe  out  litigation  with  employees  on 
account  of  injuries;  not  entirely,  but  almost  entirely.  I  think  really  It  is  quite 
a  rare  case  now  for  us  to  have  much  trouble  with  our  einployi'es." 

If  we  had  no  more  evidence,  would  not  this  admission  make  absurd  any  pre- 
tenshm  tliat  the  relief  departments  were  not  organized  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
damage  suits? 

But  it  is  argued  by  the  friends  of  the  relief  associations  tliat  anything  that 
will  save  litigation  is  commendable.  To  my  mind  this  is  a  wrong  conception.  I 
will  agree,  however,  that  anything  that  will  remove  the  cauFe  for  litigation  is 
coumiendable.  We  should  not  allow  the  railroad  companies  to  escape  the  respon- 
sibility for  injury  to  their  employees,  and  then  they  would  take  more  precau- 
tions to  protect  the  lives  and  limbs  of  tlioir  employees;  and  the  result  would 
be  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  accidents,  and  consequently  the  cause  for  litiga- 
tion would  be  lessened.  This  would  be  going  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  which  Is 
the  right  way  to  go  about  .It. 

It  Is  said  by  those  who  have  Investigated  this  question  that  the  companies 
contribute  only  about  16  or  20  per  cent  of  the  relief  funds,  but  still  they  claim 
the  right  to  make  an  employee  release  them  from  responsibility  for  Injury 
before  they  will  allow  him  to  draw  benefits  from  this  fund  of  which  he  and  his 
fellow  employees  have  contributed  over  80  per  cent  For  the  paltry  sum  which 
is  the  company's  contribution  to  the  benefits  he  draws,  he  Is  deprived  of  the 
legal  rights  given  him  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  To  plainly  show  the  real  In- 
justice of  this  part  of  the  scheme  I  will  draw  an  example  of  how  It  works  with 
an  employee  who  Is  Injured  and  is  entitled  by  law  to  recover  for  such  Injury : 
An  employee  who  is  a  meml)er  of  the  relief  department  loses  an  arm.  We 
would  say  that  the  courts  would  allow  him  $5,000  for  this  injury.  We  will 
now  say  that  he  receives  $100  from  the  relief  fund,  $20  of  which  the  company 
has  contributed.  For  this  $20  ho  surrenders  his  right  to  the  $5,000  which  he 
is  entitled  to  according  to  law,  and  he  is  out  the  difference  between  $20  and 
15,000,  which  is  $4,980. 
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As  preyfonsly  stated,  the  companies  have  the  majority  on  tbe  governing 
boards,  and  therefore  practically  make  the  laws  and  dictate  the  policy  of  tlies(» 
associations;  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  employees'  representatives  to  cbauge 
these  laws  to  an  equitable  basis. 

I  ask  the  question :  If  the  employees  contribute  80  per  cent  of  the  funds  why 
should  they  not  have  a  majority  representation?  I  would  like  to  be  shown 
another  business  institution  that  is  run  in  such  an  arbitrary  manner.  Whore 
if  you  please,  could  we  find  a  railroad  president  or  director  who  owns  the  con- 
trolling interest  in  a  road  who  would  allow  it  to  be  run  by  the  minority  stock- 
holders? 

I  have  often  heard  the  phrase  used,  **  the  tail  wagging  the  dog,"  but  it  never 
presented  itself  so  strongly  to  me  as  it  does  in  this  feature  of  the  relief 
departments. 

The  amounts  paid  in  disability  and  death  claims  by  these  associations  are  not 
commensurate  with  tbe  amounts  paid  In  dues.  The  insurance  departments  of 
our  brotherhoods,  and  even  the  old-line  insurance  companies,  give  better  rates. 
I  have  not  had  the  time  myself  to  go  into  this  feature  of  the  question  and  give 
you  the  exact  figures,  but  I  have  here  a  very  able  and  carefully  prepared  com- 
parison made  by  one  of  the  editors  of  our  organizations,  which  I  sabmit,  ai 
follows : 

THE  PLANT  SYBTKli — BELDEF  AND  HOSPITAL  DEPABTMBNT. 

We  alluded  to  the  philanthropic  pose  of  Superintendent  Dunham,  of  the 
Plant  System,  in  our  August  number,  and  stated  therein  that  in  forcing  his 
relief  and  hospital  scheme  on  the  employees  it  was  compelling  them  to  share  the 
company's  Iossch  without  sharing  in  its  profits. 

We  have  before  us  the  printed  application  for  membership  which  is  headed 
"  Plant  System  relief  and  hospital  department"  This  document  is  too  long  for 
space  at  our  disposal  in  this  issue,  and  we  will  use  such  quotations  as  will 
answer  our  purpose  at  this  time  and  if  found  necessary  will  publish  in  full 
later.  This  document  is  addressed  to  the  superintendent  and  chief  surgeon, 
and  reads  (the  name  and  place  added)  : 

**  I,  Richard  Roe,  of  Brunswick,  6a.,  desiring  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  companies  constituting  the  Plant  System  as  engineer  in  the  train  depart- 
ment, do  hereby,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  such  employment,  apply  for  mem- 
bership in  the  relief  and  hospital  d^artment,  and  consent  and  agree  to  be  bound 
by  all  regulations  of  the  relief  and  hospital  department  now  in  force,  and  by 
any  other  regulations  of  said  department  hereafter  adopted." 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  employment  in  any  capacity  depends  upon  the 
physical  possibility  of  the  applicant  coming  within  the  requirements  of  the  med- 
ical examination,  which  is  more  searching  than  the  examination  of  any  old-line 
insurance  company,  as  It  covers  not  only  physical  conditions  but  eyesight,  hear- 
ing, and  color  list  And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  man,  however  proficient  in  the 
business,  or  how  badly  he  may  need  work  or  they  need  his  services,  can  obtain 
it  only  through  the  one  channel,  the  relief  and  hospital  department,  and  not  then 
if  for  any  reason  the  superintendent  or  medical  examiner  does  not  want  him  to 
pass.    The  application  further  says : 

**  I  also  agree  that  the  said  companies,  or  either  of  them,  by  its  or  their  proper 
agents  and  in  the  manner  provided  in  said  regulations,  shall  apply  monthly  in 
advance,  from  the  first  wages  earned  by  me  under  said  employment  in  each  cal- 
endar month,  sums  at  the  rate  of per  month  as  a  condition  to  the  relief  and 

hospital  department  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  benefits  provided  by  said 

regulations  for  a  member  of  class to  myself,  or  in  the  event  of  my  death 

to  

''I  expressly  stipulate  that  my  marriage  shall  ipso  facto  have  the  effect  to 
substitute  my  wife  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the  beneficiary  named  above  to 
receive  said  benefits  in  the  event  of  my  death,  if  she  be  then  living. 

••  I  further  agree  that  this  application,  when  accepted  by  the  superintendent 
and  chief  surgeon,  shall  constitute  a  contract  between  myself  and  the  said  com- 
panies, and  each  of  them,  as  a  condition  of  my  employment  by  the  company,  gov- 
erned in  its  construction  and  effect  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  as 
such  be  an  irrevocable  power  and  authority  to  said  companies,  or  either  of  them, 
to  appropriate  the  above  amounts  from  my  wages  and  apply  the  same  as  afore- 
said, and  shall  constitute  an  appropriation  and  assignment  in  advance  to  the 
said  companies,  or  either  of  them,  in  trust  for  the  purposes  of  the  relief  and  hos- 
pital deimrtment,  of  such  portions  of  my  wages,  which  assignment  shall  hate 
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{»rocetleuce  ovor  any  other  assignment  by  me  of  my  wages,  or  of  any  claim  upon 
them  on  account  of  llahilitl(»s  iiK-urrecl  by  me. 

••  I  further  a^ee  that  In  consideration  of  the  contributions  of  said  companies 
to  the  relief  and  hospital  department,  and  of  the  guaranty  by  them  of  the  pay- 
ments of  the  benefits  aforesaid,  the  acceptance  of  benefits  from  the  said  relief 
and  hospital  department  for  injury  or  death  shall  operate  as  a  release  of  all 
claims  against  said  companies,  and  each  of  thorn,  for  damages  by  reason  of  such 
injury  or  death  which  could  be  made  by  or  through  me ;  and  that  the  superin- 
tendent and  chief  surgeon  may  require,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  payment 
of  such  benefits,  that  all  acts  by  him  deemed  appropriate  or  necessary  to  effect 
the  full  release  and  discharge  of  said  companies,  and  each  of  them,  from  all 
such  claims,  be  done  by  those  wlio  might  bring  suit  for  damages  by  reason  of 
such  injury  or  death ;  and  also  that  the  bringing  of  such  a  suit  by  me,  my  bene- 
ficiary, or  legal  representative,  or  for  the  use  of  my  beneficiary  alone,  or  with 
others,  or  the  payment  by  any  of  the  companies  aforesaid  of  damages  for  sucli 
Injury  or  death,  recovered  in  any  suit  or  determined  by  compromise,  or  of  any 
costs  incurred  therein,  shall  operate  as  a  release  in  full  to  the  relief  and  hospital 
department  of  all  claims  by  reason  of  my  membership  therein. 

"  I  also  agree,  for  myself  and  those  claiming  through  me,  to  be  specially 
bound  by  regulation  No.  13,  providing  for  the  final  and  conclusive  settlement  of 
all  disjuites  by  reference  to  the  superintendent  and  chief  surgeon  of  the  relief 
and  hospital  department ;  and  an  appeal  from  his  decision  to  the  committee  on 
the  relief  and  hospital  department. 

I  understand  and  agree  that  this  application,  when  accepted  by  the  superin- 
tendent and  chief  surgeon  shall  constitute  a  contract  between  me  and  the  said 
companies,  and  each  of  them,  by  which  my  rights  as  a  meml)er  of  said  relief 
and  hospital  department  and  as  an  employee  of  said  companies,  or  either  of 
them,  shall  be  determined  as  to  all  matters  within  its  scope,  that  each  of  the 
statements  herein  contained  and  each  of  my  answers  to  the  questions  asked  by 
the  medical  examiner,  and  hereto  annexed,  shall  constitute  a  warranty  by  me, 
the  truth  whereof  shall  be  a  condition  of  payment  of  any  of  the  benefits 
aforesaid." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  applicant  agrees  that  the  acceptance  of  his  applica- 
tion creates  a  fixed  and  immutable  condition  of  his  employment.  He  also 
agrc*es  to  obtain  a  release,  if  requested,  from  all  parties  who  might  come  within 
the  scope  of  law  for  bringing  a  suit  against  the  company,  and  that  the  bringing 
of  a  suit  shall  act  as  a  positive  release  of  the  companies*  liability  to  pay  any 
part  of  the  indemnity  accruing  from  his  monthly  payments  and  membership  in 
the  relief  and  hospital  department  He  also  agrees  that  his  rights  in  the  in- 
demnity department  and  his  position  as  an  employee  shall  rest  uiK)n  the  truth 
of  bis  answers  to  the  medical  examiner,  and  without  qualifications.  One  might 
state  what  he  believed  to  be  absolutely  true  of  his  own  physical  condition  and 
still  be  as  wide  of  the  truth  as  many  of  the  students  with  M.  D.  attached  to  their 
names  in  making  an  examination.  The  applicant  takes  this  risk  all  to  himself, 
as  be  does  all  the  other  risks  Incident  to  his  employment  and  Insurance  with  this 
philanthropic  company.  We  api)end  below  the  fixed  and  Immutable  condition  of 
employment  of  all  classes  of  employees  on  the  Plant  System,  in  this  exhibit 
they  take  pains  to  say,  **  Free  medical  and  surgical  attendance  by  company's 
surgeons  to  all  members,"  and  that  members  must  insure  In  the  class  their 
salary  calls  for.  We  shall  see  later  whether  medical  attendance  is  free  to 
anyone  but  the  Plant  company. 

The  Plant  System  relief  and  hospital  department,  what  it  costs,  and  benefits  to  he 

derived. 


C— Over  I  D.— Over 
$50  and  not  $75  and  not 
more  than  more  than 
|75.  $100. 


Claas  according  to  salary  ];>er  month. 


A.-«35  or 
tmaer. 


B.— Over 
p\5  and  not 
more  than 
$80. 


E.— More 
than  $1U). 


CloM  aeeording  to  employment. 

Ofvt  per  mofnth: 
FlrBi 


it  claaa  (those  engaged  In  oper- 
ating trains) 

Sacoiia  olaoi  (not  so  engaged) , 


11.25 
1.00 


|2.fi0 
8.00 


18.60 
8.T6 


14.80 
a60 


$6.60 
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OlaBS  aocx>rdliig  to  Hklary  per  month. 

A.-«5or 
under. 

B.— Over    C— Over  !  D.— Over 

$36  and  not  $60  and  not  $75  and  not 

more  than  more  than  |  more  than 

lea              175.       I      $100. 

E.-More 
than  $100. 

First  or  second  cUisi. 

Benefits: 

For  accidental  injuries  per  day,  not 
Inclnding  Hundaye— 

Pirat  26  weeks 

After  26  weeks 

.25 

.60 

600.00 
260.00 

ILOO 
.60 

1.00 

1,000.00 
600.00 

•^8 

L60 

1,600.00 
760.00 

PL  00 

Too 

t.00 

•fS 

For  sickness  per  day,  not  including 
first  6  working  days  or  Sundays, 
for  52  weeks .:..... 

160 

In  event  of  death  from— 

Accld«^i!t ........ 

t,MI.OO 

Natural  causes  _... 

tsBOOO 

Free  medical  and  surgical  attendance  by  company*s  surgeons  to  all  members.  No  dharm  will 
be  made  to  members  for  care  and  treatment  while  in  hospitals.  For  care  of  the  families  or  msai- 
bers  in  company's  hospitals,  actual  cost  will  be  charged  with  an  addition  of  10  per  oent. 

Members  employing  other  than  the  company's  surgeons  will  do  so  at  their  own  expense. 
Benefits  will  not  be  paid  in  such  cases  unless  reported  promptly  on  relief  and  hospital  depart^ 
ment  Form  12. 

Employees  becoming  membeni  of  thedepartment  must  insure  in  the  olaas  their  salary  raqnireB. 

Now,  the  second  class,  not  in  train  service.  Is  necessarily  made  up  of  all  the 
other  classes  that  compose  the  necessary  force  employed;  and  as  there  are  six 
classes  listed  In  old-line  companies  before  we  come  to  hazardous,  it  will  be  fair 
to  take  the  middle  class,  called  ordinary,  and  turning  to  this  column  we  find 
$1,000,  and  $7.50  weekly  indemnity.  Old-line  company,  84i  cents  a  month,  or 
S10.12  a  year;  Plant  System,  $2  a  month,  or  $24  a  year;  $1,500  old  line.  $7JS0 
weekly  benefits,  94  cents  a  month,  or  $11.25  per  year ;  Plant,  same  class,  $2.75 
per  month,  or  $33  a  year ;  $2,000  old  line,  $12  a  week,  $1.46  per  month,  or  $17.52 
per  year;  Plant,  same  class,  $8.50  a  month,  or  $42  per  year;  $2,500  old  line, 
$12.50  per  week,  $1.56}  a  month,  or  $18.75  per  year;  Plant,  same  class,  $4J25 
per  month,  or  $51  per  year.  In  roads  where  hospital  department  only  is  main- 
tained, the  payments  would,  we  think,  not  exceed  $4.50,  $6,  $9,  and  $12  a  year 
for  these  classes,  and  the  Plant*s  excess  charges  over  the  old-line  company  is 
$13.88,  $21.75,  $24.48.  and  $32.25  a  year— almost  three  times  as  much  as  the 
cost  of  hospital  maintenance.  This  looks  like  a  good  big  margin  for  the  Plant 
System,  and  we  will  leave  the  reader  to  estimate  whether  the  medical  service  is 
free  or  whether  the  employee  pays  the  bill.  And  when  we  realize,  as  we  all  do, 
that  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  above  class  get  killed,  and  consequently  the 
maturing  claim  by  natural  death  being  paid  only  one-half,  we  do  not  think  the 
IM'jint  System  will  be  bankrupt  by  its  philanthropy.  Now  we  will  make  a  com- 
parison of  the  other  class — **  extra  hazardous,*'  as  they  are  listed  by  the  old-line 
companies. 

Now.  the  condition  for  an  engineer  or  conductor  who  earns  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  a  month  is  a  payment  of  $5.50  per  month,  or  $66  a  year,  on  a 
$2,500  policy,  with  $15  weekly  indemnity  for  26  weeks,  and  one-half,  or  $7.50,  if 
he  is  disabled  more  than  26  weeks,  and  full  payment  on  his  policy  if  he  is  killed 
while  on  duty  in  the  service  of  the  company ;  but  If  he  dies  from  other  caoset 
he  receives  only  $1,250,  and  benefits  on  a(*count  of  accidental  injury  will  be  paid 
only  when  shown  by  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  superintendent  to  have  be« 
received  while  actually  engaged  in  the  performance  of  duty  In  the  service  of 
the  company. 

Now,  the  old-line  schedule  before  me  lists  $2,5(X),  extra  hazardous,  $15  we^ly 
Indemnity,  at  $4.26  a  mouth,  or  $51..36  a  year,  and  full  payment  of  $2,500  whether 
killed  following  his  occupaticm  or  otherwise  or  dies  a  natural  death.  And  when 
we  understand  that  about  sixty  of  every  one  hundred  maturing  pollciee  under 
the  Plant  Sjrstem  would  only  receive  $1,250,  l)ecause  60  per  cent  die  natural 
deaths,  and  that  indemnity  Is  not  paid  when  injury  is  received  when  not  on 
duty,  it  does  not  take  long  to  fathom  the  incentive  that  actuates  its  anperin- 
tendent  in  adopting  this  means  of  relieving  the  Plant  Company  of  sustaining  its 
legitimate  liabilities,  and  i>ossibIy  having  something  left,  and  with  no  means 
provided  by  which  one  of  these  employees  who  have  paid  excess  charges  over 
BngineenH- a  difference  of  $271,250 ;  this,  added  to  the  $258,863  excess  payment 
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eost  of  maintenance  ever  getting  any  of  it  bade.  And  if  they  are  discharged  or 
leaye  the  service  of  the  company  these  accumulations,  which  are  sure  to  accme, 
remain  ttie  property  of  some  one — Who? 

Now,  we  will  malce  a  comparison  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engl- 
ne««'  Mutual  Life  and  Accident  Association.  This  is  the  extra-hazardous  risk. 
For  the  twelve  months  ending  July  20,  1896,  there  were  141  natural  deaths,  73 
killed  and  died  from  injuries  received,  17  loss  of  hand  or  foot,  and  22  loss  of 
eye,  a  total  of  253.  Of  the  killed,  1  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  3  died  from 
gunshot  wounds,  1  thrown  from  a  buggy.  1  drowned,  and  1  killed  in  a  cyclone, 
and  these  the  Plant  would  pay  half  or  declare  them  forfeited  entirely.  The  cost 
of  carrying  $2,500  In  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers'  Mutual  Life  and 
Accident  Association  for  the  past  year,  with  39  liabilities  maturing  for  loss  of 
band,  foot,  or  eye,  has  been  $41.66,  and  the  cost  of  weekly  indemnity  equal  to 
the  Plant  is  carried  on  in  many  of  our  divisions  for  75  cents  a  month,  or  $9  a 
year,  making  a  total  of  $50.66  for  $2,500,  with  weekly  indemnity  and  the  policy 
always  paid  in  foil.  Now,  let  us  see  what  the  difference  would  amount  to  paid 
in  full,  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  does,  and  natural  deaths 
one-half,  as  the  Plant  System  does.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-three  policies 
maturing  at  $2,600  amounts  to  $630,000.  Now,  the  Plant  System  would  only 
pay  in  full  for  those  killed — 73— $182,500.  As  they  would  not  pay  for  loss  of 
hand  or  §ye,  they  would  only  pay  on  the  141  natural  deaths  $1 76,251 ;  total, 
$358,750.  In  favor  of  the  Plant  Company,  $271,250  on  policy  payments  only,  as 
compared  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers*  insurance.  If  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  paid  its  policy  holders  on  the  same  basis 
the  Plant  does.  It  would  cost  but  $22.50  a  year  to  pay  the  bill  and  cost  of  collect- 
ing. Now,  the  men  on  the  Plant  System  have  paid  $15.34  a  year  more  for  their 
risk  being  carried  by  the  Plant  than  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers' 
insurance  has  cost  its  members,  and  they  have  paid  $14.64  more  than  an  old-line 
company  would  ask,  and  on  the  ordinary  class  almost  three  times  as  much  as 
the  rate  in  an  old-line  company. 

For  further  comparison  we  will  take  the  number  carried  by  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers'  insurance  department  which  are  all  extra  hazardous, 
and  in  which  all  payments  are  made  In  full,  and  loss  of  hand,  eye,  or  foot  paid 
the  same  as  on  death,  which  will  give  39  more  maturing  policies  than  in  either 
tlie  Plant  or  the  old-line  company.  For  the  information  of  the  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers'  insurance  we  will  take  the  average  num- 
ber carried  during  the  year,  our  figures  being  based  on  the  actual  records  of  the 
insurance  assessments  for  that  time.  We  will  give  the  amount  of  cost  to  the 
insured  to  carry  $2,500  and  $15  a  weelv  in  each  of  the  three  and  deduct  the 
amount  that  would  be  paid  on  matured  policies  in  each,  leaving  the  balance  to 
coTcr  weekly  Indemnity,  profit,  or  surplus. 

In  the  Brotherhood  of  rx)coraotive  Engineers*  insurance  16,860  members  pay 
In  $50.66  a  year,  or  a  total  of  $854,127.60,  and  receive  on  253  matured  policies 
(the  last  year's  record  as  to  actual  number  of  policies  paid)  $a30,000,  leaving 
balance  of  $224,127.60  to  meet  weekly  indemnities.  The  old-line  companies' 
figures  on  same  number  would  be :  Paid  In  by  insured,  at  $51.36  a  year,  $865,929. 
As  tbey  do  not  pay  for  loss  of  hand,  foot,  or  eye,  we  will  deduct  17  for  loss  of 
hand  or  foot  and  22  for  loss  of  eye,  a  total  of  39,  leaving  matured  policies  In 
old-line  company  214  instead  of  253,  and  this  total  would  be  $5Rr),(K)0.  This 
deducted  from  the  amount  paid  in  would  leave  a  balance  of  $3:{0,929  to  meet 
weekly  indemnity  claims,  commissions,  and  profits — ^$100,801.40  more  than  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Eni^lneers.  The  Plant  System  of  payments,  $66  a 
year  on  16^60  members,  would  amount  to  $1,112,7(50,  and  they,  like  the  old-line 
company,  do  not  pay  for  hand,  foot,  or  eye,  and  would  stand  at  214,  same  as  the 
other.  Besides  this,  however,  they  do  not  pay  but  half  on  natural  deaths;  so 
the  account  would  stand  (taking  our  record  again),  accidental  deaths,  73,  at 
$2,500,  $182,500;  natural  deaths,  141.  at  $1,25()^$170,251.  or  a  total  of  $.^58,750, 
and  there  has  been  $1,112,760  paid  in,  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  Plant 
of  $754,010 — $529,873  more  than  the  Brotherhood  of  Tx)comotlve  Engineers. 
Now,  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  liocomotive  Engineers*  insurance  pay 
in  $11,802  less  than  the  same  risk  in  an  old-line  company,  and  pay  out  for  loss 
of  hand,  foot,  or  eye  39  matured  claims,  amounting  to  $98,500,  and  having  paid 
In  $11,802  less  the  saving  would  stand  $110,302  in  favor  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers*  insurance.  And  when  we  compare  it  with,  the  Plant 
System  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers'  insurance 
would  pay  in  $258,863  less,  and  s:et  in  return,  as  we  have  shown,  but  $358,750 
on  matunkl  policies  in  lieu  of  $(^,000  from  the  Brotherhood  of  liocomoivx^ 
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shows  the  cost  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotlye  Engi- 
neers by  $530413.  Our  exhibit  shows  a  balance  to  meet  weekly  Indemnity  of 
$224,127.00,  the  old-line  comoanies*  indemnity  fund  as  $330,929,  and  the  Plant 
as  $754,000.  We  have  not  considered  the  greater  factor  in  proportion  to  the 
number  employed  in  railroad  service  which  do  not  come  under  the  class  of 
extra  hazardous,  and  by  examination  It  will  be  found  that  the  saving  for  some 
one  besides  the  insured  in  that  class  Is  very  much  greater  in  percentage,  and 
while  the  number  employed  on  the  Plant  System  we  presume  is  considerably 
smaller  than  that  we  have  used  In  this  article,  we  think  we  are  safe  in  saying 
that  this  philanthropic  Sui}erintendent  Dunham  will  be  able  without  much  diffi- 
culty to  figure  out  enough  to  at  least  pay  the  doctors  and  do  so  without  using 
any  of  the  Plant  System's  earnings,  but  get  it  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  employee, 
not  by  voluntary  contribution,  but  by  a  system  of  coercion,  the  employee  being 
afraid  to  do  otherwise,  fearing  the  loss  of  position.  There  are  other  railroad 
companies  that  have  paternalism  with  similar  conditions,  but  It  has  been  left  for 
Superintendent  Dunham  to  reach  the  extreme  in  compelling  the  employee  to 
more  than  pay  the  company's  losses  without  sharing  in  Its  profits.  The  owners 
of  the  Plant  System  can  not  relieve  themselves  of  their  responsibility  for  having 
a  tyrant  as  their  business  manager,  who  resorts  to  every  kind  of  scheme  of 
good  or  ill  repute  to  foster  his  or  their  interests. 

I  presume  there  are  those  interested  in  the  Plant  Relief  and  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation who  will  try  to  deny  the  statements  in  this  article,  and  to  show  that  tlie 
company  is  not  only  doing  their  share  toward,  expense,  and  are  really  actuated 
by  a  love  of  caring  for  their  employees,  but  in  doing  so — if  they  wish  to  be  hon- 
est in  it — they  must  first  show  what  had  been  the  legitimate  cost  of  medical  at- 
tendance on  the  company's  business  before  the  employee  began  to  pay  the  bills ; 
and  also  show  the  real  diminution  of  the  expense  of  their  legal  department,  by 
virtue  of  the  contract  the  employee  signs,  forfeiting  his  claims  to  the  benefits 
which  should  accrue  to  him  from  his  own  payments  into  the  relief  and  hospital 
fund.  If  he  or  any  of  his  heirs  or  assigns  should  presume  to  sue  the  company, 
even  though  the  injury  was  caused  by  the  grossest  carelessness  on  the  pnrt  of 
the  officials  of  the  company  themselves.  There  are  those  who  maintain  that  the 
employees  like  these  associations — the  contract,  compulsory  part,  and  all — but 
the  best  explanation  of  that  Is  that  they  do  not  like  to  say  they  do  not  lilvC  It 

The  readers  can  Infer  as  much  as  they  like.  There  Is  a  redeeming  quality  \u 
hospital  departments  rightly  conducted.  Where  the  collections  from  the  em- 
ployees are  moderate,  and  where  there  Is  no  ironbound  contract  to  relieve  the 
company  of  Its  rightful  obligation  to  pay  legitimate  claims  against  It.  and  In 
which  there  does  not  enter  the  speculation-fostering  features  of  the  others,  there 
is  a  streak  of  charity  in  It,  and  though  one  never  expected  to  be  benefited  by  it 
personally,  having  a  home  of  his  own,  they  willingly  contribute  for  the  benefit 
of  others  whose  circumstances  differ.  There  is  a  good  chance  In  hospital  sys- 
tem relieved  of  the  other  feature  for  company  officials  to  be  actuated  by  a  mer- 
itorious desire  to  l>enefit  and  relieve  suffering  humanity  when  the  occasion  re- 
quires it.  We  believe  the  public  should  know  what  is  the  real  Intent  and  pur- 
pose of  tlio  man  at  the  head  of  the  Piaut  System.  That  it  is  not  charity,  they 
nee<l  not  1)p  told :  that  it  is  gain,  pure  and  simple,  is  self-evident  and  ought  to 
be  condonnuHl.  lie  has  denied  the  employee  the  right  to  a  voice  In  any  condi- 
tion as  associated  with  the  Plant  System,  and  they  have  no  voice  in  this  relief 
and  hospital  dopartniont.  They  are  requested  not  to  use  their  voices,  but  a  pen 
to  sign  away  their  liberties  at  the  command  of  Sujierintendent  Dunham  or  suffer 
discharge. 

This  article  was  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Salmons,  the  editor  and  manager  of  the 
Loc^omotivo  lOnjiineer's  .Tournal,  and  was  printed  In  that  journal  for  Septeml)er. 
189<>;  and  Mr.  Salmon  writes  me  that  no  one  has  so  far  understaken  to  disprove 
any  of  the  statements  contained  in  it 

One  of  tlie  proat  luring  promises  put  forth  by  the  relief  departments  Is  the 
pension  feature.  This  is  also  lool^ed  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  men,  as  they 
claim  that  a  man  who  lias  stamina  enough  about  him  to  protest  against  unfavor- 
able conditions  being  imposed  upon  him  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
service  long  enough  to  Ik?  put  upon  the  pension  list;  and  they  prefer  to  looli 
after  their  own  future  rather  than  have  paternalism  exercised  over  them  by  the 
companies. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  its  Thirteenth  Annual  Rep*)rt  in 
touching  on  the  question  of  relief  departments,  said : 

"There  are  si>Mic  <Mn*liti'irjs  imposed  upon  members  by  the  relief  deparnnents 
which  have  pn •^(^l  cmI  no  little  criticism.  For  instance,  objection  is  made  that 
two  of  the  railrojul  companies  n\ake  membei-ship  a  condition  of  employment; 
aootber  ohjoction  is  that,  generally,  membership  Is  forfeited  whim  tbe  em- 
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ployee'8  service  In  the  company  terminates,  and  still  another  is  that  all  the  relief 
departments  provide  that  an  employee  or  his  lieneflciary,  hy  accepting  the  bene- 
fits offered  by  the  relief,  thereby  waives  any  legal  right  to  recover  damages  against 
the  company  in  case  of  injury  or  death  caused  by  accident  It  is  also  urged  against 
these  relief  departments  that  they  create  in  the  mind  of  the  employee  a  sense 
of  dei>endence  on  the  continued  good  will  of  the  employer,  since  any  beneficial 
Interest  in  the  relief  fund  ceases  upon  the  discharge  of  the  employee  or  his 
voluntary  retirement  from  the  employer's  service.  Moreover,  when  contracts 
are  exacted  requiring  membership  of  relief  departments  as  a  condition  of 
receiving  employment,  there  is  said  to  be  a  tendency  toward,  if  not  the  actual 
assumption  of,  powers  which  ought  not  to  be  exercised  by  railway  corporations." 
(Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  p.  111.) 

The  following  are  a  few  editorials  from  the  Journals  of  our  organizations, 
which  contain  some  very  good  arguments  against  these  relief  associations,  and 
will,  I  believe,  be  of  some  assistance  to  the  Commission : 

**  One  of  his  admirers,  in  writing  of  the  life  of  Mr.  McLead,  declared  him  to  be 
a  democrat  In  his  dealings  with  his  employees,  and  In  support  of  his  statement 
said  there  was  no  hand  on  the  Reading  so  much  covered  with  dust  and  grease 
that  the  president  would  not  shake  it  Another  proof  of  his  solicitude  for  his 
employees  was  made  as  follows :  *  The  first  thing  he  did  upon  assuming  promi- 
nence In  the  company  was  to  start  a  relief  association  among  the  men,  which 
has  a  membership  of  15,216  and  a  surplus  in  the  treasury  of  $228,480.43.  The 
receipts  of  the  association  last  year  were  $262,787.28  and  the  disbursements 
were  $241,101.91.  It  is  administered  by  an  advisory  board  composed  of  ordi- 
nary employees  and  a  number  of  the  representatives  of  the  Reading's  board  of 
managers.'  This  looks  good  and  sounds  better,  but  the  romance  and  sentiment 
attached  to  the  story  can  not  bury  the  truth.  ♦  ♦  ♦  There  Is  not  the  first 
principle  of  democracy  In  any  part  of  It,  although  there  is  an  assumption  of 
such  In  allowing  ordinary  employees  to  meet  and  hear  the  managers  of  the  road 
direct  the  government  of  the  association.  The  fact  that  the  board  of  managers 
have  their  representatives  to  assist  gives  a  pretty  fair  idea  how  far  the  wishes 
of  ttie  employees  are  allowed  to  govern.  Membership  In  this  far-sighted  and 
benevolent  association  Is  made  a  condition  of  employment ;  promise  not  to  join 
any  labor  organization,  or  to  withdraw  from  those  already  joined.  Is  part  of  the 
same  contract  drawn  by  this  democrat.  Under  the  guise  of  philanthropy  this 
association  has  taken  from  the  men  on  the  system  in  one  year  over  $262,787  and 
given  them  in  return  $241,101,  while  tlie  balance  is  kindly  held  for  them  by 
the  company,  which  is  anything  but  a  reliable  depository.  This  same  democrat 
would  have  extended  his  pet  scheme  to  the  leased  lines  had  the  employees  of 
those  lines  not  met  the  proposition  with  organized  and  determined  resistance, 
and  had  system  federation  not  been  In  force  among  the  organizations  of  railroad 
employees  on  the  leased  lines,  they  too  would  be  paying  tribute  to  this,  the 
greatest  philanthropic  fake  the  worklngmen  of  this  country  have  ever  had  to 
submit  to.  Their  combined  front  presented  In  opposition  to  this  Infamous 
proposition  alone  saved  them  from  the  humiliation  of  placing  their  necks  under 
this  oppressive  yoke."  •  •  •  (Railroad  Trainmen's  Journal  for  May,  1893. 
p.  381.) 

The  Railway  Conductor  for  March,  1897,  page  180,  speaking  on  a  law  Intro- 
duced in  Iowa  to  declare  void  all  contracts  wherein  employees  waived  their 
rights  to  recover  for  injuries  by  accepting  benefits  from  relief  departments, 
says: 

*'  This  is  the  substance  of  the  contention  we  have  always  made  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  is  no  more  than  common  sense  and  common  justice  would  dictate. 
When  men  are  comi)elled  to  pay  for  their  insurance  It  is  their  property,  no  mat- 
ter whether  it  be  the  company  employing  them  or  some  private  corporation 
selling  the  Insurance,  and  the  fact  that  they  accept  Insurance  for  which  they 
have  paid  should  have  no  more  bearing  upon  their  right  to  collect  from  the 
company  for  damages  received  than  the  acceptance  of  groceries  upon  the  same 
terms.  So  long  as  the  men  are  obliged  to  support  the  insurance  they  should 
be  protected  in  their  right  to  the  product  of  their  investment,  and  the  companies 
should  not  be  allowed  to  exploit  them  In  this  way  in  order  to  save  having  to 
pay  for  damages  wrongfully  Inflicted.  The  measure  Is  a  just  one  and  should 
be  made  law,  not  only  in  Iowa,  but  In  all  the  States  where  similar  attempts  are 
being  made  to  compel  railroad  men  to  insure  themselves  against  the  ignorance 
or  carelessness  of  others  in  the  interest  of  the  employing  corporations. 

"relief  association  contbacts. 

••This  subject  has  attracted  the  attention  of  railway  employees  to  at\  wwwswwX 
of  late,  and  has  been  brought  prominently  to  the  attenUoiv  ot  \vig\*\v\VviV^. 
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by  the  numerous  appeals  on  the  part  of  railway  employees  for  legiGlation  which 
would  more  fairly  protect  their  interests  than  that  which  now  exists. 

"  Voluntary  or  so-called  voluntary  relief  associations,  practically  or  wholly 
controlled  by  the  employing  corporation,  and  in  which  their  employees  or  seek- 
ers after  employment  are  required  to  hold  membership  or  declare  their  willing 
ness  to  do  so,  have  always  been  distasteful  to  the  employees.  Aside  from  the 
natural  resentment  felt  by  the  employee,  the  principal  objection  to  these  relief 
associations  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  employee,  ujwn  becoming  a  member  of  the 
association,  is  required  to  sign  a  contract  under  which  if  he  is  injured  while  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  and  accepts  the  temporary  financial  relief  provideii 
by  the  association,  he  relinquishes  and  releases  all  right  to  recover  damages 
against  the  employing  coriwration  through  suit  at  law.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
is  held  that  the  man  in  search  of  employment,  and  who  has  behind  him  the  im 
perative  duty  of  providing  for  those  who  are  dependent  upon  his  daily  toll  for 
sustenance,  will  not  hesitate  long  about  signifying  his  willingness  to  become  a 
member  of  the  relief  association. 

,  "  It  is  claimed  that  the  contract  releasing  the  company  from  liability  for 
damages  in  consideration  of  receiving  benefits  from  the  association  is  secured 
under  duress;  that  it  is  against  public  policy;  that  it  lacks  the  essential  to 
all  contracts— consideration ;  that  it  strikes  down  the  voluntary  right  to  con- 
tract, and  that  It  la(*ks  mutuality.  On  the  other  hand,  all  these  claims  are  denied 
and  It  is  claimed  that  the  contract  is  a  purely  voluntary  one.  It  is  said  that 
the  employee  can  elect  for  himself,  in  the  event  of  his  receiving  personal  injury, 
whether  he  will  relinquish  his  claim  against  the  relief  association  or  release 
his  right  to  attempt  to  recover  through  appeal  to  the  courts.  Inasmuch  as  the 
employee  can  secure  insurance  against  accident,  and  even  against  Illness  from 
many  causes,  without  any  conditions  otlier  than  the  payment  of  the  premium, 
and  that  premium  but  slightly,  if  any,  higher  than  that  paid  to  the  relief  asso- 
ciation, it  can  not  be  said  that  the  association  is  maintained  through  a  spirit  of 
pure  magnanimity.  It  is  established  and  mantained  as  a  means  of  escaping 
legal  liability  for  personal  injuries  to  employees. 

"At  the  last  session  of  the  Iowa  legislature  an  amendment  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  abrogating  and  avoiding  such  contracts  of  release  of  liability  was  the 
occasion  of  the  most  earnest  and  spirited  contest  during  the  session.  In  the 
closing  hours  of  the  session  the  amendment  was  defeated  in  the  senate,  having 
been  passed  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the  house.  It  will  undoubtedly  be 
again  introduced  at  the  next  session,  and  one,  at  least  of  its  strongest  oppo- 
nents In  the  last  session  has  declared  his  intention  of  supporting  It  in  the 
future."     (Editorial  from  the  Railway  Conductor  for  November,  1897,  p.  753.) 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  State  legislative  board  of 
railroad  employees  of  Pennsylvania,  at  its  meeting  at  Sunbury,  Pa.,  April  27, 
1900: 

"  Whereas  the  relief  associations  now  operated  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  companies  Impose  unfair 
conditions  on  tlie  employees  of  said  roads,  inasmuch  as  the  employees  are 
required  to  pay  the  largest  part  of  the  money  that  goes  to  make  up  the  funds, 
but  are  denied  the  right  of  majority  representation  on  the  managing  boards, 
and  are  required  to  release  the  companies  from  responsibility  for  injury  before 
they  can  receive  benefits  from  these  funds  which  they  themselves  have  furnished 
the  greatest  part  of;  and  as  membership  in  these  associations  is  practically 
compulsory,  it  keeps  employees  out  of  labor  organizations,  as  many  of  them 
find  it  difficult  to  pay  the  dues  In  both,  and  they  are  therefore  denied  the 
benefits  and  protection  which  labor  organizations  give  them,  and  in  consec|uenoe 
are  left  more  to  the  mercy  of  the  companies ;  and  as  these  roads  branch  out 
and  absorb  new  lines,  these  unjust  conditions  are  imposed  upon  the  employees 
of  the  now  lines  taken  in :  Therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  condemn  these  associations,  and  assert  that  instead  of 
their  object  being  that  of  benevolence,  as  claimed  by  the  companies,  they  are 
based  upon  Iniquitous  principles,  controlled  by  arbitrary  laws,  and  are  in  viola 
tlon  of  the  laws  of  Congress;  and  we  earnestly  ask  Congress  to  investigate 
,  these  associations  and  pass  a  law  that  will  prevent  their  being  further  imposed 
upon  railroad  employees." 

It  may  be  said,  as  has  been  said  before,  that  these  are  only  the  utterances  of 
the  officers  and  leaders  of  the  organizations,  and  they  do  not  express  the 
feeling  of  the  empolyees  toward  these  relief  departments,  and  that  the  emplovees 
are  perfectly  satisfle<l.  President  Cowen,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company,  said  In  his  testimony  before  this  commission  : 

••  I  lielieve  that  the  arrangement  is  not  only  a  perfectly  fair  one,  but  I  think 
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ft  Is  one  which  Is  approved  by  99  per  cent  of  our  men."     (Hearings  before  the 

Industrial  Commission  on  transportation,  p.  806.) 

I  want  to  say  that  Mr.  Cowen  either  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about 
or  tried  to  misrepresent  matters  to  this  Commission.  Which  was  the  case  I 
am,  of  conrse,  unable  to  say.  I  had  talked  with  many  employees  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  never  heard  one  of  them  say  that  he  was  satis- 
fied with  the  relief  department,  but  after  reading  this  statement  of  Mr.  Cowen's 
I  concluded  that  it  was  proper  that  this  Commission  should  be  furnished  with 
evidence  coming  directly  from  tlie  employees ;  so,  with  the  approval  of  Grand 
Master  Morrissey,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  I  sent  a  copy  of 
the  following  circular. to  each  lodge  of  that  organization  located  on  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  railroads : 

The  Raleigh, 
Washington,  D,  C,  Fehruary  10,  1900. 
To  all  Lodges  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  on  the  Baltimore  and 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Railroads. 

Deab  Sirs  and  Bbothebs:  The  United  States  Industrial  Commission  Is  in- 
vestigating the  subject  of  "  Railroad  relief  departments,"  and  as  I  have  been 
requested  by  the  Commission  to  appear  before  it  iu  the  near  future  and  give 
testimony  upon  this  and  several  other  questions  in  which  we  are  interested,  I 
desire  to  be  in  a  position  to  state  to  the  Commission  exactly  how  the  employees 
feel  toward  these  associations,  and  would  respectfully  ask  you  to  furnish  me, 
over  the  signatures  of  your  master  and  secretary  and  under  lodge  seal,  answers 
to  the  questions  submitted  on  attached  blank. 

Kindly  fill  out  this  blank  and  return  to  me  at  Hotel  Raleigh,  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  the  inclosed  envelope  at  your  earliest  convenience.  Care  will  be  taken 
to  protect  the  officers  signing  this  statement. 

Fraternally,  yours,  H.  R.  Fulleb. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  11,  1900, 
Circulation  of  this  letter  with  accompanying  questions  is  approved. 

P.  H.  Morrissey,  Grand  Master  B.  R.  T. 

Name  of  railroad  system  upon  which  your  lodge  is  located?    

Number  of  members  of  your  lodge  employed  on  said  system?    

<1)  Is  membership  in  the  relief  department  considered  by  the  employees 
to  be  voluntary  or  compulsory?    

(2)  Do  men  who  seek  employment  receive  it  if  they  do  not  make  application 
for  membership  In  the  relief  department?    

(3)  Is  the  blank  application  for  membership  in  the  relief  department  handed 
to  the  new  employee  without  solicitation  on  his  part?    

(4)  Are  the  actions  of  the  company's  representatives  such  as  to  make  him 
believe  that  the  filling  out  of  this  blank  by  him  is  necessary  for  him  to  secure 
employment?    

(5)  Are  employees  who  are  already  in  the  ser>ice  and  not  members  of  the 
relief  department  coerced  or  intimidated  into  joining  it?    

(6)  If  so,  in  what  way  is  this  generally  done?    

(7)  Is  the  amount  deducted  from  the  pay  of  the  employees  each  month  by 
the  company  considered  by  them  to  be  a  voluntary  contribution  on  their  part, 
or  do  they  consider  that  they  are  required  by  the  company  to  pay  this  amount 
to  the  relief  department?    

(8)  Do  you  think  membership  in  the  relief  department  has  a  tendency  to 
keep  members  out  of  labor  organizations  on  account  of  their  being  unable  to 
pay  the  dues  in  both?    

(9)  Are  members  of  the  relief  department  granted  special  privileges  over 
those  who  are  not  members?    

(10)  Do  the  employees  consider  it  fair  that  upon  receiving  benefits  from  the 
relief  department  they  should  be  required  to  release  the  company  from  responsi- 
bility for  Injury?    

(11)  Do  you  agree  with  the  opinion  that  the  prime  objects  of  the  railroad 
companies  in  operating  relief  departments  are  to  deprive  the  employees  of  their 
right  to  recover  for  Injury  and  to  alienate  their  interests  from  our  brother- 
tioods?    

Ix)catlon  of  lodge, ;   date, ,  1900;   name  of  lodge,  ; 

No.  of  lodge, 

[BfULL,]  ,  Master. 

,  Secretary. 

The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  the  answers  of  the  employees  of  thfe 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  these  questions : 

8.  Doc.  243, 59-l^voJ  4 }^4 
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8200  BBQUIi^TIOK  OF  RAILWAY  BASIS. 

The  total  number  of  lodges  making  replies  to  the  qnestioos  was  40.  Tli^j 
came  from  36  cities  and  towns  in  8  diltorent  States,  and  represent  4,081 
members. 

According  to  the  answers  received  to  question  1,  96  per  cent  say  that  member- 
ship in  the  relief  department  is  considered  by  the  employees  to  be  compulsory. 

In  answer  to  question  2,  78  per  cent  say  that  men  who  seek  employment  do 
not  receive  it  if  they  do  not  make  application  for  membership  in  the  relief 
department 

In  answer  to  question  3,  94  per  cent  say  the  blank  application  f6r  membership 
in  the  relief  department  is  handed  to  the  new  employee  without  solicitation  on 
his  part 

In  answer  to  question  4,  83  per  cent  say  that  the  actions  of  tiie  company's 
representatives  are  such  as  to  make  him  believe  that  the  filling  out  of  this  blank 
by  him  is  necessary  to  secure  employment 

In  answer  to  question  5,  85  per  cent  say  that  employees  who  are  already  in 
the  service  and  not  members  of  the  relief  department  are  coerced  or  intimi- 
dated into  joining  it 

The  answers  to  question  6  show  the  numerous  coercive  tactics  employed  by 
the  company  to  get  the  employees  to  join  the  relief  department  Ck)up]e  these 
to  the  statement  made  by  a  railroad  manager  to  Prof.  E.  R.  Johnson,  **  That  he 
did  not  care  whether  it  was  compulsory  to  Join  the  association  or  not,  for  the 
reason  that  the  indirect  pressure  that  the  corporation  could  bring  to  bear  would 
accomplish  the  same  result"  and  I  think  it  clearly  proves  that  the  employees 
are  required  to  join  these  associations  against  their  will.  (For  statement  of 
railroad  manager  here  referred  to,  see  Hearings  before  Industrial  Commission 
on  Transportation,  p.  57.) 

In  answer  to  question  7,  97  per  cent  say  that  the  amount  paid  into  the  relief 
fund  by  the  employees  is  not  a  voluntary  contribution,  but  that  they  are  required 
by  the  company  to  pay  it 

In  answer  to  question  8,  100  per  cent  say  that  they  think  membership  in  the 
relief  department  has  a  tendency  to  keep  members  out  of  labor,  organizations 
on  account  of  their  being  unable  to  pay  the  dues  in  both. 

In  answer  to  question  9,  57  per  cent  say  that  memt>ers  of  the  relief  department 
are  granted  special  privileges  over  those  who  are  not  members. 

In  answer  to  question  10,  100  per  cent  say  that  they  do  not  consider  it  fair 
that  upon  receiving  benefits  from  the  relief  department  they  should  be  required 
to  release  the  company  from  responsibility  for  injury. 

In  answer  to  question  11,  92  per  cent  say  that  they  agree  ^ith  the  opinion 
that  the  prime  objects  of  railroad  companies  in  operating  relief  departments 
are  to  deprive  the  employees  of  the  right  to  recover  for  injury  and  alienate 
their  interests  from  our  brotherhoods. 

The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  the  answers  of  the  employees  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  the  questions: 
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8204  BEGULATION    OF   RAILWAY   RATES. 

The  total  number  of  lodges  making  replies  to  the  qnestions  was  28.  They 
came  from  26  cities  and  towns  in  7  different  States  and  represent  1.074 
members. 

In  answer  to  question  1,  100  per  cent  say  that  membership  in  the  relief  de- 
partment is  considered  by  the  employees  to  be  compulsory. 

In  answer  to  question  2,  100  per  cent  say  that  men  who  seek  employment  do 
not  receive  it  if  they  do  not  make  application  for  membership  in  the  relief 
department 

In  answer  to  question  3,  100  per  cent  say  the  blank  application  for  member- 
ship in  the  relief  department  is  handed  to  the  new  employee  without  solicita- 
tion on  his  part 

In  answer  to  question  4,  100  per  cent  say  that  the  actions  of  the  company's 
representatives  are  such  as  to  make  him  believe  that  the  filling  out  of  this 
blank  by  him  is  necessary  to  secure  employment 

In  answer  to  question  5,  09  per  cent  say  that  the  employees  who  are  already 
in  the  service  and  not  members  of  the  relief  department  are  coerced  or  intimi- 
dated into  Joining  it  This  low  percentage  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
tL  At  24  per  cent  of  the  answers  to  this  question  say  that  all  belong  to  the  relief 
department ;  consequently  there  is  no  reason  to  coerce  them. 

The  answers  to  question  6  are  similar  to  the  answers  given  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania employees  to  the  same  question,  and,  as  I  have  before  said,  show  the 
many  ways  the  company  goes  about  it  to  force  the  employees  into  the  associa- 
tion. 

In  answer  to  question  7, 100  per  cent  say  that  the  amount  paid  into  the  relief 
fund  by  the  employees  is  not  a  voluntary  contribution,  but  they  are  required  fe^ 
the  company  to  pay  it 

In  answer  to  question  8,  92  per  cent  say  that  they  think  membership  in  the 
relief  department  has  a  tendency  to  keep  members  out  of  labor  organizations 
on  account  of  their  being  unable  to  pay  the  dues  in  both. 

In  answer  to  question  9,  33  per  cent  say  that  members  of  the  relief  depart- 
ment are  granted  special  privileges  over  those  who  are  not  members.  This  low 
percentage  may  also  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  40  per  cent  of  the  answers 
to  this  question  say  that  all  belong  to  the  relief  department 

In  answer  to  question  10,  100  per  cent  say  that  they  do  not  consider  it  fair 
that  upon  receiving  benefits  from  the  relief  department  they  should  be  required 
to  release  the  company  from  re8iK)nsibility  for  injury. 

In  answer  to  question  11,  100  per  cent  say  that  they  agree  with  the  opinion 
that  the  prime  objects  of  railroad  companies  in  operating  relief  departments  are 
to  deprive  the  employees  of  the  right  to  recover  for  injury  and  alienate  their 
interests  from  our  brotherhoods. 

.  In  addition  to  the  answers  to  these  questions  received  from  the  lodges  I  have 
received  numerous  letters  and  papers,  sent  unsolicited  by  members  of  these 
relief  departments,  which  are  very  unfavorable  to  the  departments.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  them.  In  order  to  fully  protect  the  men  who  wrote  tliese 
letters  I  withhold  their  names,  but  I  have  the  original  letters  here  with  me  and 
would  like  to  have  the  commission  look  them  over : 

••  H.  R.  Fuller, 

**Wa8hinffton,  D.  0.: 
"The  relief  department  has  made  amendments  to  the  by-laws  without  con- 
sulting the  ones  who  pay  to  keep  it  up,  and  make  laws  in  which  we  have  do  say 
whatever,  and  in  the  last  lot  of  amendments  adopted  by  them  all  of  our  mem- 
bers kicked  against  those  changes,  but  they  were  made  all  the  same  and  they 
were  given  to  us  after  they  were  adopted  by  the  officials.  We  had  no  vote  in 
the  matter  and  have  no  say  whatever  what  shall  be  the  laws  which  govern  us 
and  what  shall  be  done  with  the  money  we  pay  in,  and  we  don't  know  what 
becomes  of  it,  only  what  they  choose  to  put  on  paper  and  give  us,  and  no  infor- 
mation will  be  given  us,  as  we  have  tried  to  find  out  such  things  the  same  as 
"we  do  in  our  own  lodge  room. 
••  Yours,  fraternally." 

"  Mr.  H.  R.  Fuller, 
**Washington,  D.  0. 
**  Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  a  few  days  ago  was  recieved  and  contents  noted. 
The  inclosed  sheet  was  filled  out  and  inclosed  you  for  your  consideration,  etc^ 
and  hope  that  the  matter  will  be  taken  up  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to 
■ee  what  can  be  done. 
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"  Of  course  you  will  understand  you  will  have  to  treat  onr  names  as  confi- 
dential, otherwise  there  will  be  consequences. 
"  Fraternally,  yours." 

**  Mr.  H.  R.  FxTLLES, 

**LegislaUve  Repre$entative,  Washington,  D.  O, 
**  Deab  Sib  and  Bbotheb  :  Yours  of  the  17th  received  and  noted.  Think  you 
will  find  blank  O.  K.  now.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  relief  Is  in  a  way  not 
compulsory ;  men  are  employed  without  Joining  relief,  but  are  almost  forced  to 
join  afterwards.  They  are  made  to  believe  that  if  they  are  not  members  of 
relief  they  may  expect  to  get  released  at  any  time. 
"  Fraternally,  yours." 

•*  H.  B.  FuiXKB,  Esq. 

**  Deab  Sib  and  Bbotheb  :  I  think  I  can  give  you  some  information  that  will 
be  of  use  to  you,  but  if  you  make  use  of  the  same  I  would  ask  that  my  name  be 
not  mentioned.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  relief  has  a  clause  in  their  regulations 
which  says  that  after  a  member  becomes  65  years  old  and  is  unable  to  work 
that  he  will  be  pensioned.  My  father  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  for  forty-nine  years  and  has  a  record  of  never  having  been  suspended. 
He  is  now  71  years  old  and  unable  to  work.  He  applied  for  a  pension  but  as  yet 
has  not  received  it,  and  the  excuse  for  not  giving  hira  the  same  is  that  there  Is 
not  enough  money  in  the  pension  feature  to  put  any  more  on  it,  yet  the  relief 
has  posters  all  around  stating  that  they  have  money  to  lend  employees  on 
houses,  etc.  My  father  has  been  a  meml>er  ever  since  it  started.  If  this  was 
some  boss  he  would  have  got  it  without  much  trouble.  For  what  I  pay  in  the 
relief  I  can  get  about  three  times  the  benefits  in  other  organizations. 
"  Yours,  in  B.,  S.,  and  I. 

"  P.  S. — ^Please  destroy  this  communication." 

[OamdMi  Lodge,  Ko.  ST,  Brofherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  meets  second  and  fourth  Simr 

days  at  1  p.  m.] 

''Camden,  N.  J.,  AprU  6,  1900. 
"H.  B.  Fulleb. 

*'  Deab  Sib  and  Bbotheb  :  Inclosed  you  will  find  copies  t)f  letters  in  regard  to 
the  voluntary  relief  fund  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system.  I  have  the 
original  letters  in  my  possession,  but  have  promised  not  to  divulge  the  names  of 
supervisor  or  foreman.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  copies  typewritten, 
as  my  handwriting  is  well  known  here,  for  I  suppose  yon  will  use  them  in  your 
work.  Hoping  for  the  full  success  of  your  enterprise, 
"  I  remain,  fraternally,  yours." 

The  following  are  the  copies  of  the  letters  that  were  inclosed  With  the  above 
letters: 

'*  Pennsylvania  Railboad, 
**  West  Jebsey  and  Seashobb  Division, 

*'  Woodbury,  January  $0,  1900. 

-8 

**  Deab  Sib  :  I  think  by  this  time  you  have  been  able  to  judge  If will 

suit  you  in  the  gang. 

"  Please  get  him  to  Join  the  relief  fund  at  once.  If  he  will  not,  get  another 
man  that  will. 

••  Yours,  truly,  " ,  Supervisor,** 

**  Pennsylvania  Railboad, 
''West  Jebsey  and  Seashobe  Division, 

"  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  March  20,  1900. 
*^To  all  Foremen,  Salem  Branch  and  Bridgeton  Branch: 

**  You  will  arrange  to  increase  your  force  April  1,  one  (1)  more  laborer,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  three  (3)  laborers,  at  12  cents  per  hour.    Ck)ndition  of  employ- 
ment of  this  man  is  that  he  Join  the  relief  fund ;  also  give  their  fuU  names. 
"  Yours,  truly, 

•• ,  Supervisor.** 

Now,  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  compare  the  answers  contained  in  these 
taUea,  also  these  few  letters,  to  the  statement  of  President  Cowen  that  the  relief 
department  is  approved  by  d9  |>er  cent  of  the  men.    Is  it  reasonable  to  think 
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tlMt  these  employees  aprove  an  association  which  they  are  compelled  or  fmrced 
to  join  to  hold  their  positions — an  aasodation  which  taken  from  them  their  legal 
rights  because  they  drew  benefits  from  a  fond  that  they  tiiemselves  have  cre- 
ated over  80  per  cent  of?  I  would  answer  no.  The  manhood  and  indepoidence 
of  these  men  rebel  against  such  unjust  conditions,  and  they  are  opposed  to  these 
associations  rather  than  in  fayor  of  them.  If  Mr.  Cowen  had  said  that  09  per 
cent  of  the  men  were  opposed  to  these  associations,  I  think  his  statement  would 
have  come  nearer  being  correct 

A  very  small  per  cent  of  the  roads  operate  relief  assodationa ;  bat  they  are 
slowly  growing,  and  the  large  lines  which  now  operate  them  are  leasing  and 
buying  in  new  branches.  The  relief  departments  are  introduced  on  the  newly 
acquired  lines,  and  in  this  way  are  being  extended  year  by  year.  Speaking 
theoretically,  I  believe,  from  a  competitive  standpoint,  that  the  roads  which  oper- 
ate relief  departments  have  an  advantage  over  those  which  do  not,  inasmuch  as 
they  reduce  damage  suits,  which  must  mean  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  com- 
panies each  year.  This  was  practically  admitted  by  Mr.  Cowen  when  he  said 
that  these  associations  had  almost  entirely  done  away  with  damage  suits.  To 
put  all  roads  on  the  same  level  in  this  regard  means  that  we  must  do  one  of 
two  things — allow  these  departments  to  be  extended  to  all  roads,  which  would 
be  to  extend  an  evil  which  the  employees  would  bitterly  resist,  or  prohibit  their 
further  operation  by  the  roads  now  having  them. 

Section  10  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  1,  18d8,  forbids  the  making 
of  membership  in  these  associations  a  condition  of  employment  It  also  forbids 
the  employer  from  requiring  the  employee  to  enter  into  "^hese  contracts  releas- 
ing the  employer  from  responsibility  for  injury ;  but  this  law  Is  being  op^ily 
violated  and  defied.  In  order  to  show  to  the  Commission  how  boldly  these 
railroad  companies  do  this,  I  will  quote  that  part  of  the  law  applying  to  such 
cases  and  then  quote  some  of  the  words  used  by  these  companies  in  defiance  of 
It    The  law  reads : 

"That  any  employer  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any  oflScer, 
agent,  or  receiver  of  such  employer  *  «  •  who  shall  require  any  employee 
or  any  person  seeking  employment,  as  a  condition  of  such  employment  to  enter 
into  a  contract  whereby  such  employee  or  applicant  for  employment  shall  agree 
to  contribute  to  any  fund  for  charitable,  social,  or  beneficial  purposes,  to  release 
such  employer  from  legal  liability  for  any  personal  injury  by  reason  of  any 
benefit  received  from  such  fund  beyond  the  proportion  of  the  benefit  arising 
from  the  employer's  contribution  to  such  fund,  *  *  *  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  in  any  court  of  the 
United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  district  in  which  such  offence  was 
conunitted,  shall  be  punished  for  each  offence  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars  and  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars." 

Letter  of  President  Huntington,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  to  the  em- 
ployees of  that  road  on  February  15,  1900 : 

"  •  •  •  Applicants  for  employment  after  March  1,  1900,  most  become 
members  of  the  relief  departments  before  entering  the  company's  service." 

President  Cowen,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  when  testifying  before 
this  Commission,  after  having  had  this  law  read  to  him,  said : 

**  If  it  is  sought  by  that  act  to  change  the  agreement  that  is  made  betweoi  the 
railroad  company  and  its  employees,  I  should  say  that  the  act  is  invalid--~that  a 
party  has  a  perfect  right  to  make  that  agreement  on  his  part  and  the  railroad 
compaoy  has  the  right  to  make  that  agreement  I  should  take  that  position  un- 
hesitatingly, even  if  I  thought  that  act  covered  our  department  It  Is  an  enor- 
mous advantage  to  the  employee." 

He  was  then  asked  this  question : 

"As  a  lawyer,  would  you  not  take  the  position  that  the  law  should  be  oom- 
plled  with  until  declared  unconstitutional?" 

To  this  he  answered : 

"  No ;  I  would  not  On  the  contrary,  the  only  way  you  are  going  to  get  a 
decision  as  to  its  constitutionality  is  not  to  comply  with  it" 

This  convinces  me  that  the  law  on  this  question  is  inadequate,  ahd  that  as 
long  as  these  relief  associations  are  allowed  to  exist  just  so  long  will  these 
companies  take  unfair  advantages  of  the  employees;  and  I  think  the  only 
effective  remedy  is  to  legislate  these  associations  out  of  existence  by  prohibiting 
railroad  companies  from  operating  them.  I  would,  however,  require  the  rail- 
road companies  to  still  carry  the  insurance  of  those  employees  that  tbej  have 
florced  into  the  associations  and  have  become  so  crippled  or  grown  so  old  that 
no  othsr  insnranos  company  will  insure  them. 
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(8.  4092,  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  second  session.] 

Fdbuabt  8,  1904. — Mr.  Penrose  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was 
read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mabch  7,  1904. — Ck)mmittee  on  the  Judiciary  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration; referred  to  the  (Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce. 

A  BILL  Relating  to  liability  of  common  carriers  by  railroads  in  the  District  of  Colombia 
and  Territories  and  common  carriers  by  railroads  engaged  In  commerce  between  ths 
States  and  between  the  States  and  foreign  nations  to  their  employees. 

Be  it  enacted  J>y  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Oonoress  assembled.  That  every  common  carrier  by  railroad  en- 
gaged in  trade  or  commerce  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  any  Territory  of 
the  United  States,  or  between  the  several  States,  or  between  any  Territory  and 
another,  or  between  any  Territory  or  Territories  and  any  State  or  States,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  with  foreign  nations,  or  between  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  any  State  or  States  or  foreign  nations,  shall  be  liable  to 
any  of  its  employees,  or.  In  the  case  of  his  death,  to  his  heirs  at  law,  for 
all  damages  which  may  result  from  the  negligence  or  mismanagement  of  any 
of  its  oflBcers,  agents,  or  employees,  or  by  reason  of  any  defect  or  Insufficiency 
in  ltd  cars,  engines,  appliances,  machinery,  track,  roadbed,  ways,  or  works. 

Sec.  2.  That  in  all  actions  hereafter  brought  against  any  such  common  car- 
riers by  railroad  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  to  an  employee,  or 
where  such  Injuries  have  resulted  In  his  death,  the  fact  that  the  employee  may 
have  been  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  shall  not  bar  a  recovery  where  his 
contributory  negligence  was  slight  In  comparison  to  that  of  the  employer. 

Sxa  3.  That  no  contract  of  employment,  insurance,  relief  benefit,  or  indemnity 
for  injury  or  death  entered  Into  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  employee,  nor  the  accept- 
ance of  any  such  Insurance,  relief  benefit,  or  indemnity  by  the  person  entitled 
thereto  shall  constitute  any  bar  or  defense  to  any  action  brought  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  personal  injuries  to  or  death  of  such  employee:  Provided,  however. 
That  upon  the  trial  of  such  action  against  any  such  common  carrier  by  railroad 
the  defendant  may  set  ofiT  therein  any  sum  It  has  contributed  toward  any  such 
insurance,  relief  benefit,  or  Indemnity  that  may  have  been  paid  to  the  Injured 
employee,  or,  In  case  of  his  death,  to  his  heirs  at  law. 

Sec.  4.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  held  to  limit  the  duty  of  common  car- 
riers by  railroads  or  Impair  the  rights  of  their  employees  under  the  safe^- 
appllance  act  of  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  as  amended 
April  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  and  March  second,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  three. 


SEPOBT  OP  COlOnTTEE  OP  CHAMBEB  OP  COMMEBCE  OP  THB 
8TATE  OP  IfEW  TOBK. 

Senator  Keak.  I  desire,  on  behalf  of  the  chairman,  to  present  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  internal  trade  and  improvements  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  under 
the  seal  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  I  should  like  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  minutes : 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

New  York^  May  17^  1906. 
Hon.  Stephen  B.  Elkins, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Interstate  Commercej 

Senate.  Washington^  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir:  I  send  you  herewith,  for  the  information  of  your  com- 
mittee, a  certified  copy  of  a  report  adopted  by  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, on  the  2d  of  February  last,  on  the  proposed  increase  of  power 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  Wilson,  5^cr6^ary* 
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Report  of  the  committee  on  internal  trade  and  improvements  of  tTie 
Uhamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  the  proposed 
increase  of  power  to  the  interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

(Adopted  by  the  chamber,  February  2»  1906.] 

To  the  Ohofmher  of  Commerce: 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  represents 
the  mercantile,  manufacturing,  transportation,  and  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  State  generally.  These  are  all  closely  interwoven  with 
the  business  interests  of  the  whole  country,  subject  to  the  same  influ- 
ences, and  fostered  or  depressed  alike  hj  favorable  or  adverse  forces. 

The  cost  of  transportation  is  a  most  important  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  measure  of  profit  and  the  degree  of  business  prosperity.  Uni- 
form rates,  granted  alike  to  all  interests  under  similar  circumstances, 
are  indispensable  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  rights 
of  individuals  and  localities.  It  is  a  well  defined  and  well  recognized 
duty  of  common  carriers  to  treat  the  public  alike,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  wholesale  and  retail  principle,  or  other  well  recognized  causes, 
may  justify  differentiation. 

We  are  opposed  to  unjust  discrimination  in  favor  of  individuals, 
corporations,  or  localities.  We  are  opposed  to  secret  rates,  rebates, 
or  arawbacks  as  a  means  of  discrimination.  We  believe  the  freight 
of  a  shipper,  loaded  upon  the  cars  of  the  railroad  on  its  own  tracks, 
is  entitka  to  as  favorable  a  rate  as  though  loaded  upon  a  sidhig 
extending  into  the  factory  or  warehouses  of  another  shipper.  It 
seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  in  many  localities  the  ownership 
of  terminal  trackage  or  cars  specially  fitted  for  the  transportation  of 
certain  classes  of  ^oods  is  made  the  basis  of  discriminating  rates  to 
the  owners  of  such  trackage  or  cars  to  the,  great  detriment  of  their 
competitors  in  business. 

We  believe  the  railroads  should  in  general  own  or  control  the  cars 
used  in  transportation,  and  in  case  of  the  use  of  specially  constructed 
cars,  not  owned  by  the  railroad  granting  the  rate,  a  imiform  com- 
pensation should  be  fixed,  of  whidi  any  and  all  shippers  could  take 
advantage. 

In  1879  this  chamber  after  much  labor  induced  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  to  create  a  committee  of  investigation  to 
inquire  into  the  question  of  discrimination  against  the  city  of  New 
York  and  in  favor  of  other  seaboard  cities;  discriminations  as  be- 
tween localities  and  as  between  individuals.  The  committee  thus 
created  took  over  6,000  pages  of  testimonv^  and  the  state  of  affairs 
disclosed  fully  justified  all  the  criticism  which  h^d  been  made.  The 
rankest  and  most  im just  favoritism  was  shown  to  exist  As  a  result 
of  such  investigation  the  committee  reported  bills  which  became  laws, 
regulating  the  much-abused  proxy  at  stockholders'  meetings  and  pre- 
scribing m  great  detail  the  form  of  report  which  railroads  were 
ret^uir^  to  make,  so  as  to  make  a  contimious  balance  i^eet  and  per- 
mit comparison  by  investors  of  one  year's  business  witii  anotner. 
They  also  reported  the  bill,  which  became  a  law,  creating  the  preset 
State  railroad  commission.  By  bestowing  upon  the  commissioii  the 
power  of  investigation  and  requiring  them  to  report  the  result  of  the 
same  it  was  hop^  that  exposure  and  publicity  would  correct  ftyiating 
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wrongs  and  inequalities  and  deter  the  creation  of  new  ones;  that  the 
restraining  influence  of  public  comment  and  criticism  would  be  most 
efficacious  in  correcting  abuses.    This  hope  has  been  fairly  realized. 

This  chamber  worked  hard  for  the  creation  of  a  national  railroad 
commission,  realizing  that  the  collation  and  publication  of  statistics 
of  all  the  roads  of  the  country  would  educate  the  country  as  to  exist- 
ing and  varying  conditions  and  form  a  basis  for  intelligent  remedial 
action  where  necessary.  We  were  confident  also  that  such  a  com- 
inission,  with  power  to  investigate  and  publish  the  result  of  their 
investigation,  would  be  in  a  position  to  redress  wrongs  and  adjust 
inequauties.  The  existence  of  such  power  would  be  a  strong  deter- 
rent influence  against  wrong  practices^  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  oommission  would  be  almost  certain  to  be  complied  with.  This 
belief  has  been  largely  justified  by  the  result,  for  the  record  shows 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  complaints  presented  to  the  commision  have 
been  settled  by  correspondence  and  negotiations  without  formal  pro- 
oeedincs;  that  of  the  remaining  10  per  cent,  in  8  per  cent  of  the 
cases  the  railroads  have  complied  with  the  orders  of  the  commissioHi 
and  that  there  has  been  litigation  only  with  reference  to  the  remain- 
ing 2  per  cent.  In  those  cases  the  ultimate  decisions  sustained  the 
contention  of  the  railroads  to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify  the  litiga- 
tion and  establish  the  general  purposes  of  the  railroads  to  comply 
with  the  recoimnendations  of  the  commission. 

It  is  natural  for  all  officials  to  wish  to  mamiify  their  office.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have,  in  their  annual  reports  to 
Congress  and  through  other  instrumentalities  for  reaching  tne  pub- 
lic, asked  tliat  power  be  granted  them  to  fix  and  determine  rat^  of 
transportation.  This  subject  received  great  prominence  in  the  annual 
message  of  the  President  Several  bills  are  now  pending  in  both 
branches  of  Congress,  the  crux  of  which  is  the  granting  of  rate- 
making  powers  to  the  Interstate  C^ommerce  Commission  as  now  con- 
stituted, or  some  succeeding  body. 

Since  1880,  when  this  chamber  was  so  actively  interested  in  doing 
away  with  special  rates  and  discriminations  by  the  railroads,  the  cost 
of  transportation  has  tended  downward  in  a  marked  degree.  The 
slight  increase  since  1899,  amounting  to  about  5  per  cent,  has  not 
been  in  proportion  to  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  materials  whidi 
railroads  are  compelled  to  use  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs.  This  is 
evidenced  by  statistics  which  show  that  operating  expenses  have 
increased  in  greater  proportion  than  gross  earnings. 

The  prevaflinc  charges  for  railroad  traffic  in  the  United  States 
are  about  one-third  those  which  obtain  in  England  and  France, 
and  about  one-half  those  obtaining  in  Germany.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  freight  charges  of  our  railroads  are  not  unreason- 
ably high.  As  we  understand  it,  this  rate-making  power  is  asked 
in  order  to  insure  to  the  public  a  uniform  cost  of  transportation 
rather  than  a  reduced  cost. 

The  Commission  say,  in  their  annual  report  for  1898  (p.  27) : 

It  is  true,  SB  often  asserted,  that  comparatively  few  of  our  railway  rates  are 
onreasonable  in  and  of  themselves — that  is,  without  reference  to  other  charges 
made  by  the  same  carrier  or  to  those  of  other  carriers  [but  they  may  operate  to 
create  a  preference  between  individuals  or  localities].    The  cases  are  exceed- 
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ingly  rare  in  which  reasonableness  has  been  found  merely  from  the  amount 
of  the  rate  Itself  as  laid  upon  the  particular  traffic  and  the  distance  it  was 
carried. 

In  the  same  year  the  chairman  of  the  Commission  made  use  of 
the  following  language  in  the  further  discussion  of  railroad  charges : 

That  is  to  say,  raihroad  charges  which,  in  and  of  themselves,  are  extortion- 
ate, is  pretty  much  an  obsolete  question. 

When  these  expressions  were  used  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  was 
almost  exactly  what  it  is  now,  the  difference  being  only  0.01  cent. 

Discriminations  and  inequalities  in  rate  of  transportation  do  exist, 
are  a  lejgitimate  grievance  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  their  cor- 
rection is  a  proper  exercise  of  governmental  authority. 

The  city  of  New  York  believes  itself  discriminatea  aninst  by  the 
differentials  granted  to  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
while  Boston,  involving  a  longer  haul,  is  given  the  same  rate  as  New 
York.  An  issue  involving  a  readjustment  and  discontinuance  of 
such  discrimination  is  now  pending  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  which  the  several  cities  interested  are  parties,  and  the 
several  railroads  terminating  in  these  cities  are  also  parties.  We 
earnestly  believe  the  city  of  New  York  is  suffering  a  great  wrong, 
and  we  confidently  look  to  the  Commission  for  redress. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (Art  I,  sec.  9,  subdiv.  5) 
dedares  that — 

No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to 
the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  a  body  created  by  United 
States  law^  and,  in  view  of  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  above 
quoted,  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  they  can  sanction  discriminations 
against  the  ports  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  favor  of  the  ports  of 
I^nnsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  discriminations  as  between  different 
shippers  have  largely  been  corrected  and  fairly  done  away  with  by 
present  laws  enforced  by  our  State  railroad  commission.  Chicago 
IS  the  center  of  the  railroad  traflSc  of  the  country,  and  there  is  much 
evidence  that  it  is  also  the  center  of  railroad  discrimination  as  well. 
It  is  important  to  note  this  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Illinois  was  one 
of  the  first  States  to  create  a  railroad  commission  and  give  to  the  com- 
mission power  over  rates. 

Inequalities  and  discriminations  do  exist,  but  will  granting  to  a 
railroad  commission  power  over  rates  prove  a  remedy?  ASL  dis- 
criminations are  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  tonnage 
of  the  road.    Railwav  officials,  having  power  over  rates,  have  in  tne 

Skst  profited  by  such  concessions  as  well  as  the  shipper  to  whom 
ey  were  granted.  A  dishonest  traffic  n\anager  could  as  easily  violate 
a  rate  made  by  the  commission  as  one  made  oy  his  own  management 
We  had  upon  the  calendar  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  city  of  New 
York  (Borough  of  Manhattan),  October  1,  1903,  9,618  civil  jury 
cases  and  2,899  equity  cases  awaiting  trial.  About  18  justices  (in- 
cluding those  assigned  from  "  up-State  " )  are  engaged  m  disposmg 
of  these  cases.  With  this  condition  of  affairs  it  requires  three  years 
in  order  to  force  a  jury  case  to  trial,  and  the  equity  calendar  is  about 
two  years  behind.    These  facts  were  fully  set  forth  in  the  testimony 
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before  the  commission  on  the  law's  delays  and  in  their  report  to  the 
l^slature  last  year. 

The  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  1904:^  page 
64,  states  that  there  were,  on  January  30,  1904,  2,358,900  tanflTs  on 
file  with  the  Commission,  the  average  number  of  tariffs  filed  annu- 
aUy  being  over  130,000.  It  is  proposed  to  devolve  upon  the  Inter- 
state Conmierce  Commission  the  duty  of  inquiring  into  the  justice 
and  fairness  of  the  rates  contained  in  these  tariffs,  and  whenever 
they  find  a  rate  to  be  unjust  or  unfair  to  fix  and  determine,  subject 
to  review,  what  the  same  shall  be  in  the  future.  The  courts  have 
decided  that  a  rate  to  be  legal  must  be  fair  to  the  investors  who  own 
the  road  as  well  as  the  shippers — a  rate  that  amounted  to  confisca-  - 
tion  would  not  be  legal  and  would  not  stand.  The  magnitude  of 
this  task  of  determining  a  just  rate  can  not  better  be  shown  than  by 
employing  the  language  of  the  Commission  as  set  forth  in  their 
report  for  1898,  page  100: 

To  give  each  community  tbe  rightful  benefits  of  location,  to  keep  different 
commodities  on  an  equal  footing,  so  that  each  shall  circnlate  freely  and  in 
natural  volume,  and  to  prescribe  schedule  rates  which  shall  be  reasonable,  Just 
to  both  shipper  and  carrier,  is  a  task  of  vast  magnitude  and  importance. 

In  the  performance  of  that  task  lies  the  great  and  permanent  work  of  public 
regulation. 

On  the  same  question  they  say  in  their  report  for  1895,  page  69: 

No  one  who  understands  the  intricacies  of  transportation  would  care  to  as- 
sert that  the  determination  of  a  Just  rate,  or  the  decision  as  to  what  constitutes 
discrimination,  is  an  easy  task.  To  some  extent  the  principles  upon  which 
taxation  rests  must  be  allowed  in  fixing  a  Just  rate;  to  some  extent  the  result 
of  the  rate  upon  the  development  of  industries  must  be  taken  into  the  account 
in  all  decisions  which  the  Commission  is  called  upon  to  make;  to  some  extent 
every  question  of  transportation  involves  moral  nnd  social  considerations,  so 
that  a  Just  rate  can  not  be  determined  independently  of  the  theory  of  social 
progress. 

Is  it  not  imposing  an  unreasonable  physical  strain  to  expect  any 
five  or  seven  men  to  perform  such  a  task?  We  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but  we  caa  not 
ignore  our  everyday  experience  in  business  affaii^s,  and  thOT  teach 
us  that  granting  such  power  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  (Commis- 
sion and  imposing  upon  them  such  duty  is  likely  to  lead  to  disap- 
pointment. Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  undertaking  may 
be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  earnings  of  the  railroads  last  year 
were  in  excess  of -$1,900,000,000  and  their  capitalization  in  excess  of 
$14,000,000,000,  and  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country,  largely 
transported  by  rail,  has  been  estimated  at  $22,000,000,000. 

Is  the  present  method  of  making  freight  rates  generically  wrong? 
The  railroads  should  be  required,  by  proper  statutes  and  proper 
penalties,  to  observe  the  well-defined  duties  that  devolve  upon  com- 
mon carriers;  but  is  it  not  wiser  to  leave  with  them  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  rates? 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  discussing  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Commission  (167  U.  S.,  479),  say  (p.  606) : 

It  Is  charged  with  the  general  duty  of  inquiring  as  to  the  management  of  the 
business  of  railroad  conipniiies  and  to  keep  itself  informed  as  to  the  manner 
Id  which  the  same  is  conducted,  and  has  the  right  to  compel  complete  and  full 

8.  Doc.  243,  r)9-l— vol  4 25 
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Information  as  to  the  manner  In  whicb  such  carriers  are  transacting  their 
business.  And  with  this  knowledge  it  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that 
there  is  no  violation  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause;  that  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination between  individual  shippers,  and  that  nothing  is  done  by  rebate 
or  any  other  device  to  give  preference  to  one  as  against  another;  that  no 
undue  preferences  are  given  to  one  place  or  places  or  Individual  or  class  of 
individuals,  but  that  in  all  things  that  equality  of  right,  which  is  the  great 
purpose  of  the  interstate-commerce  act,  shall  be  secured  to  all  shippers.  It 
must  also  see  that  that  publicity  which  Is  required  by  section  6  is  observed 
by  the  railroad  companies.  Holding  the  railroad  companies  to  strict  compli- 
ance with  all  these  statutory  provisions,  and  enforcing  obedience  to  all  these 
provisions,  tends,  as  observed  by  Commissioner  Ckx)ley  in  In  re  Chicago,  St  Paul 
and  Kansas  City  Railway  (2  Int  Com.  Com.  Rept,  231,  261),  to  both  reason- 
ableness and  equality  of  rate  as  contemplated  by  the  Interstate-conunerce  act 

The  Commission,  with  their  powers  of  inquisition,  can  discover 
the  wrong,  develop  the  evidence  to  prove  the  same,  commence  suit 
in  the  courts  to  effect  a  remedv;  but  is  it  not  better  that  the  trial 
be  had  in  the  same  courts  and  with  the  same  procedure  in  which 
the  Government,  corporations,  and  individuals  alike  now  seek  re- 
dress? The  constitution  of  these  courts  and  methods  of  procedure 
are  the  growth  of  generations,  and  are  believed,  in  this  enlightened 
age,  to  l^  the  best  method  of  enforcing  rights  and  redressing  wrongs. 

The  creation  of  additional  judges  or  the  assignment  or  existing 
jud^  to  a  specially  constituted  court  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
hearing  and  aetermmation  of  cases  arising  under  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  would  be  wise  and  commendable,  but  it  seems  to  us 
that  railroads,  like  individuals,  have  the  right  to  have  questions 
involving  their  management  and  welfare,  including  making  rates, 
passed  upon  by  competent  judces^  after  a  hearing  conducted  accord- 
ing^ to  tne  usual  rates  of  judicial  procedure,  before  the  same  be 
a^ud^ed  wrong.  The  railways,  through  the  ownership  .of  their 
securities,  represent  a  very  large  number  of  our  citizens.  The  wealth 
of  our  country  is  very  rapidly  increasing.  This  is  true  of  all  localities 
and  of  all  classes,  and  the  securities  representing  the  capitalization 
of  our  railroad  systems  are  owned  in  varying  degrees  by  our  citizens 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Laree  and  small 
investors  own  the  same  directly  and  the  poorer  people  own  them 
indirectly,  through  their  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  and  their 
interest  m  the  life  insurance  companies.  Investors  in  these  securi- 
ties are  entitled  to  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Grovemment, 
as  well  as  those  who  make  use  of  transportation  facilities.  The 
army  of  employees  who  derive  their  living  from  these  corporations 
also  have  rights  involved  in  any  serious  change  in  railroad  trans- 
portation. 

Such  wrongs  as  exist  should  be  righted.  The  President  has  our 
cordial  sympathy  in  his  efforts  to  ri^t  these  wrongs,  and  both  the 
President  and  (Congress  shall  have  our  earnest  cooperation;  but  we 
can  not  persuade  ourselves,  in  the  light  of  our  own  experience,  that 
granting  the  rate-making  power  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission will  realize  the  good  that  advocates  of  the  measure  hope  for. 

It  is  a  proposition  to  directly  determine  the  earning  capacity  of 
certain  properties,  and,  therefore,  to  fix  their  value.  It  grants  great 
power  over  such  earning  capacity  without  any  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  men  who  exercise  that  power  to  protect  the  values  or  the 
income  of  the  same,  other  than  the  responsibility  to  properly  dis- 
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charge  an  official  trust.  It  is  a  fundamental  departure  in  govern- 
mental administration,  the  success  of  which  is  at  least  problematical, 
and  fraught,  we  fear,  with  grave  danger.  It  would  undoubtedly  be 
well  admmistered  under  the  present  administration ;  it  might  be  imder 
many  administrations ;  but  it  is  easy  to  conceive  an  administration  of 
such  a  power  that  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest. 

Let  tne  statutes  clearly  define  the  duties  of  railroads  as  common 
carrieis,  with  proper  penalties  for  all  infractions  of  the  law ;  let  the 
Commission  exercise  tneir  power  of  inquisition  to  the  fullest  extent; 
bring  all  Questions  which  the  railroads  fail  to  adjust  before  the  courts, 
and  then  let  the  court  redress  the  wrongs  and  enforce  the  rights  thus 
brought  before  them. 

We  believe  a  vigorous  exercise  of  the  powers  which  the  Commis- 
sion now  possesses,  and  a  vigorous  enforcement  of  existing  laws, 
would  go  very  far  toward  correcting  existing  evils. 

A.   Bakton   Hepburn, 
Cleveland  H.  Dodos, 
Frank  S.  Witherbee, 
George  Gray  Ward, 
Thomas  P.  Fowler, 
F.  D.  Underwood, 
Levi  C.  Weir, 
Committee  on  Internal  Trade  and  Improvements. 

New  York,  January  SO^  1906. 

A  true  copy. 

[seal.]  Geo.  Wilson,  Secretary. 

BBPOBT  07  THE  IOWA  BOABD  OF  BAILBOAD  COlOnSSIOHEBB. 

Senator  Dolliver.  In  view  of  the  references  that  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  to  the  railroad  situation  in  the  State  of  Iowa  I 
^k  leave  to  have  printed  in  the  minutes  the  last  report  of  the  board  of 
railroad  commissioners  of  Iowa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  following  report  was  ordered  printed: 

Twenty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  hoard  of  railroad  commissioners^ 
State  of  Iowa,  for  the  year  ending  June  SOj  190i. 

Hon.  A.  B.  Cummins, 

Oovemor  of  the  State  of  Iowa: 

As  provided  by  law,  we  herewith  submit  to  you  the  twenty-seventb 
annual  report  of  the  board.  The  report  will  contain  uie  usual 
statistical  tables,  the  opinions  of  the  commission  upon  matters  pre- 
sented to  it  for  adjudication,  and  a  record  of  all  mspections,  hear- 
ings before  the  board,  and  a  brief  history  of  each  case  presented. 

T^e  work  of  this  department  is  constantly  increasing,  and  the 
leeults  accomplished  by  the  board  in  matters  presented  to  it  for 
adjudication  may  be  found  by  referring  to  that  part  of  this  report 
wherein  the  history  of  such  cases  is  presented. 
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The  law  provides  that  certain  statistical  information  concerning 
each  and  every  railroad  company  doing  business  in  Iowa  shall  w 
contained  in  the  report  of  this  board.  This  we  have  tried  to  furnish 
as  completely  as  the  reports  furnished  us  by  the  railroad  companies 
will  permit. 

The  statistical  tables  made  a  part  of  this  report  will  contain  the 
information  referred  to. 

INTERLOCKINO  DSVIGBS. 

The  railway  companies  are  still  constructing  interlocking  devices 
at  their  crossings  at  grade,  as  evidenced  by  the  following  list  of 
thode  placed  the  past  year: 

Veto  interlocking  devices  installed  during  year. 

Gowrie  crossing,  0.  and  N.  W.,  C,  R.  I.  and  P.  and  N.  and  N.  W. 
Cedar  Falls  crossing,  111.  Gent  and  C,  R.  I.  and  P. 
Kelley  crossing,  N.  and  N.  W.  and  C.  and  N.  W. 
Ck>lfax  crossing,  C,  R.  I.  and  P.  and  Ck>lfax  Northern. 
Rinard  crossing,  C.  O.  W.  and  N.  and  N.  W. 
Mingo  crossing,  d  G.  W.  and  N.  and  N.  W. 

NEW  UNES  INIOWA. 

During  the  past  year  about  307  miles  of  railway  have  been  built 
in  Iowa.  This  has  been  constructed  mainly  by  the  Chicago  Great 
Western,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  Newton  and 
Northwestern  railway  companies.  The  construction  work  done  has 
been  of  a  high  order  both  as  to  roadbed  and  bridges,  and  these  new 
limes  compare  very  favorably  with  those  that  have  been  built  many 
years. 

HIGHWAY  AND  FARM   GR0S8ING8. 

In  its  report  for  1900  the  board  said : 

It  bas  been  tbe  object  and  purpose  of  tbe  railway  companies,  among  other 
things,  tx>  strengthen  and  render  more  safe  and  substantial  the  roadl>ed  and 
tracks  throughout  tbe  State.  In  many  instances  the  excavations  and  obstruc- 
tions caused  thereby  have  interfered  with  the  view  of  approaching  trains  over 
highway  crossings,  and  these  new'  conditions  are  making  the  same  more  or 
lees  hazardous. 

With  reference  to  the  farm  crossings,  many  wooden  trestles  and  other  struc- 
tures that  from  an  early  day.  In  addition  to  acting  as  waterways  through  the 
railway  company's  embankments,  have  been  used  as  under  farm  crossings,  are 
now  being  replaced  with  stone  and  other  substantial  construction  which.  In 
many  instances,  has  had  the  efiTect  of  destroying  the  under  farm  crossings. 

It  has  been  the  uniform  ix>llcy  of  this  board  to  encourage  under  or  overhead 
highway  and  private  crossings,  where  the  constructions  were  feasible  and  the 
expense  thereof  not  unreasonable. 

While  the  supreme  court  of  this  State  has  held.  In  several  cases,  that  a 
grade  crossing  Is  the  rule  within  the  State,  yet  we  believe  that  the  time  Is  not 
far  distant  when  such  decisions  may  be  modified. 

As  we  have  said  in  our  last  report,  private  or  public  crossings  at  grade  may 
have  been  heretofore  reasonably  safe,  yet  where  the  constructions  are  so 
changed — that  Is,  obsti-uctions  along  the  company's  right  of  way  which  may 
Interfere  more  or  less  with  the  view  of  approaching  trains,  the  increased  num- 
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bir  of  tra  ns  and  the  greater  speed  thereof,  rendering  snch  crossings  more 
hazardous  and  dangerous  to  the  lives  of  those  using  the  highway,  as  well  as 
the  traveling  public  and  the  employees  of  the  railway  company,  together  with 
the  Increased  number  of  such  crossings,  a  different  and  more  liberal  and  reason- 
able rule  may  be  required  in  order  that  such  crossings  may  be  reasonably  safe. 

The  commission  ia  still  of  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  foregoing. 

INTERURBAN   RAILWAYS. 

This  report  contains  such  statistics  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect 
with  reference  to  the  interurban  electric  lines  in  Iowa.  These  have 
been  tabulated,  and  follow  the  statistics  of  the  operation  of  steam 
railway  companies  doing  business  in  Iowa. 

RETURN  PASSES  FOR  SHIPPERS  OF  UVB  STOCEL. 

Early  in  January  of  the  present  year,  western  railway  companies 
announced  the  abolishment  of  the  custom  of  furnishing  live-stock 
shippers  in  western  territory  with  return  passes.  This  action  brought 
forth  active  protest  from  the  western  live-stock  shippers,  and  upon 
its  own  motion  this  board  took  up  the  matter  in  an  informal  way 
with  the  Iowa  railway  companies.  After  conference  had  been  had 
by  this  board  with  representatives  of  the  railway  companies,  the 
thirtieth  general  assembly  of  Iowa,  then  in  session,  proposed  legis- 
lation upon  the  subject,  and  the  commissioners  thought  it  best,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  take  no  further  action  imtil  the  legislature  had 
declared  its  purpose.  The  le^slature  passed  a  law  known  as  chapter 
76,  wherein  carriers  are  required  to  issue  return  passes  to  shippers 
of  live  stock.  The  commissioners  went  into  Chicago  on  April  26, 
1904,  to  have  further  conference  with  the  railway  companies  upon 
this  subject.  They  were  received  by  the  representatives  of  the  rail- 
way companies  interested,  into  three  different  conferences,  with  final 
result  that  orders  were  issued  on  all  western  lines  to  restore  the  former 
privileges  of  return  passes  to  shippers  of  live  stock,  not  only  on  ship- 
ments beginning  and  ending  in  Iowa,  but  upon  all  shipments. 

In  the  portion  of  this  report  devoted  to  the  cases  before  the  board, 
the  recora  of  the  commissioners  in  this  matter  will  be  presented  in 
fulL 

ACCmBNTS  IS   IOWA. 

Under  the  present  statute  the  railway  companies  within  the  State 
are  not  required  to  report  to  the  railway  commission  the  accidents 
which  may  occasion  serious  injury  or  death,  but  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance that  has  been  done  at  the  request  of  the  commission.  "Not- 
withstanding the  improved  and  better  equipment  of  railways  so 
far  as  the  coupling  and  other  devices  are  concerned,  there  is  an  ex- 
tremely large  number  of  persons  injured  and  killed,  occasioned  by 
the  operation  of  railways,  each  year.  It  is  not  always  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  determine  whether  the  injury  or  death  of  a  person  was  occa- 
sioned by  his  own  fault  or  negligence  or  the  fault  or  negligence  of 
the  railway  company,  and  sometimes  we  are  fearful  that  that  ques- 
tion enters  into  the  consideration  of  the  accident  to  too  large  an  ex- 
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The  taking  or  losing  of  human  life  is  the  most  appalling 
which  can  nappen  in  the  operation  of  railways.  Everything 
1  be  done  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  and  as  quickly  as  pos- 
:he  hazard  and  dang^  incident  to  the  operation  of  railways, 
loubtedly  the  most  effective  means  which  may  be  adopted  will 
3  elimination,  as  far  as  possible,  of  OTade  crossings,  and  es- 
ly  those  which  may  be  termed  "  blind  crossings,"  and  the  in- 
Aon  of  double  tracts  and  block  systems.  The  public  demand 
trains  both  in  the  passenger  and  freight  service  of  railways, 
1  order  to  meet  the  increa^  hazard  and  danger  occasioned  by 
Deration  of  such  fast  trains  it  will  become  necessary,  as  soon 
sible,  to  resort  to  safeguards  along  the  lin^  suggested. 
7*eat  deal  of  time  and  thought  has  been  givenby  the  managers 
Iway  companies,  and  by  those  interested  in  tiie  operation  of 
lys  and  the  welfare  of  the  public,  to  this  subject    The  result 

will  undoubtedly  follow  will  be  a  general  betterment  of  the 
it  conditions,  but  how  quickly  that  will  follow  will  depend 
y  upon  the  question  of  railway  income.  The  people  of  Iowa 
instantly  and  rightfully  demanding  better  service  of  the  rail- 

they  are  requiring  better  equipments,  better  roadbeds,  better 
and  highway  crossings,  and  a  better  system  of  railway  gen- 
This  undoubtedlv  is  absorbing,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
>iderable  portion  oi  the  income  oi  such  railways,  and  the  rail- 
>resident  of  to-day,  in  order  to  get  his  share  oi  the  business, 
mdoubtedly  be  required  to  keep  in  touch  with  these  public 
ids. 


BfATION    WITH    BEFEBENCE   TO    MOVEMENT   OF   PA88BNOEH   TRAINS. 

>re  seems  to  be  an  apparent  disposition  of  many  of  the  railways 
ing  within  the  State  to  conceal  as  far  as  possible  any  and  all 
nation  with  reference  to  accidents  or  delays  occasioned  to  their 
iger  trains.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the  board  that  the  tendency 
5  railways  with  reference  to  this  subiect  has  been  rather  to 
rage  this  disposition  to  secrecy,  and  this,  many  times,  causes 
lip  and  annoyance  to  the  traveling  public  as  well  as  to  those 
3ted  otherwise  in  the  arrival  and  departure  of  trains, 
believe  that  passengers  as  well  as  those  who  may  be  interested 
Jr  safety  ana  welfare  are  entitled  to  know,  along  reasonable 
about  the  movement  of  trains  in  which  they  may  be  interested, 
^ndency  among  many  station  agents  is  to  keep,  as  far  as  possible, 
formation  which  they  may  have  or  are  able  to  obtain  within 
slves  and  treat  those  who  may  be  interested  as  though  tfiey  were 
id  to  absolutely  no  information. 

3  can  be  obviated  and  remedied  by  the  proper  officials  of  rail- 
Dmpanies,  and  the  board  would  suggest  that  this  matter  should 
en  up  with  their  agents  to  the  end  that  the  public  which  may  be 
sted  can  and  will  obtain  proper  and  reasonable  information  on 
ibject. 

in  dispatchers,  as  well  as  some  other  officials  of  the  railways, 
I  be  made  to  understand  that  their  duty  does  not  lie  in  conceal- 
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ing  and  keeping  from  the  public  such  reasonable  information  of  this 
character  as  it  may  well  be  entitled  to. 

ACCOMMODATIONS  FOH  PASSENGERS. 

Another  matter  which  has  been  brought  forcibly  to  the  attention  of 
the  railroad  commissioners  is  that  there  are  many  occasions  when 
suitable  train  service,  in  the  way  of  furnishing  suitable  and  additional 
coaches,  has  not  been  provided. 

There  are  certain  times  of  the  year,  due  to  holidays,  excursions,  and 
meetings  of  State  character,  which  from  past  experience  it  must  have 
been  known  to  the  railway  companies  tnat  no  reasonable  or  ample 
provisions  had  been  made  or  were  beinjz  made  to  provide  for  the  extra 
and  additional  transportation.  It  wul  not  do  to  sav  that  the  fur- 
ni^ing  of  one  extra  coach  has  been  made  and  that  is  all  that  the  addi- 
tional transportation  would  probably  make  necessary,  when  it  is 
known  by  experience  and  bv  the  sale  of  tickets  at  the  different  points 
alon^  the  line  of  railway  tKat  the  company  has  not  done  all  tiiat  is 
required  of  it. 

Some  of  the  rules  and  regulations  made  by  certain  of  the  carriers 
in  the  State  with  reference  to*  procuring  additional  coaches  is  so 
closely  yarded  and  the  authority  is  given  in.  such  a  way  and  to  such 
an  ofacial  that  it  may  be  well  said  that  the  rules  are  an  obstruction 
instead  of  an  advanta^  either  to  the  railway  company  or  the  trav- 
eling public  If  a  rule  should  be  made  that  unless  a  passenger  is 
provided  with  proper  and  suitable  accommodations  he  should  not  be 
required  to  pay  transportation  therefor,  it  might  in  many  ways 
greatly  embarrass  the  railway  company,  and  the  railroad  commis- 
sioners can  see  where  that  would  or  might  create  much  dissension  or 
dissatisfaction  between  the  public  and  the  common  carrier;  but  unless 
there  is  more  attention  given  to  this  subject  by  the  common  carrier 
and  more  ample  provision  made  whereby  the  conductor  or  some  other 
competent  or  capable  person  who  may  know  the  true  situation  and 
who  may  without  unnecessary  delay  bring  into  requisition  additional 
coaches  which  mav  be  required  the  railroad  commissioners  of  the 
State  feel  as  thougli  more  stringent  and  adequate  rules  than  Bi-e  now 
in  force  within  the  State  should  be  provided. 

INSPECTION  OF  IOWA  RAILWAYS. 

Section  2118  of  the  Code  provides,  among  other  things,  that  the 
board  "  shall  from  time  to  time  carefully  examine  into  and  inspect 
the  condition  of  each  railroad,  its  equipment,  and  the  manner  or  its 
conduct  and  management  with  regard  to  the  public  safety  and  con- 
venience in  the  State;  make  semiannual  examinations  of  its  bridges," 
etc 

This  law  was  enacted  by  the  seventeenth  general  assembly,  in  1878, 
at  a  time  when  there  were  but  4,167.16  miles  of  railway  and  when  the 
bridges  were  usually  constructed  of  wood. 

There  are  now  within  the  State  9,803.62  miles  of  railway.  The  old 
wooden  bridges  have  been  largely  replaced  by  iron,  steel,  stone,  and 
concrete  structures. 

The  commissioners  have  inspected  many  lines  of  railway,  with  the 
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BS,  during  the  past  year,  and  have  to  report  that  they  have 
.  the  roaoped  and  superstructure  and  bridges  of  the  mam  lines 
Dd  condition,  with  but  few  exceptions.  However,  with  refer- 
o  many  branch  lines  connected  with  and  a  part  or  some  of  the 
ik  lines"  in  Iowa,  we  can  not  speak  so  favorably.  In  many 
ices  we  have  found  upon  these  branch  lines  that  the  roadbed  was 
roperly  ballasted,  that  the  rail  joints  were  loose,  and  the  ties  in 
lition  bordering  closely  upon  dangerous.  The  bridges  seemed 
sound  and  safe. 

)  board  believes  that  while  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  the  rail- 
ompanies  to  maintain  branch  lines  to  the  high  standard  of  the 
lines,  where  heavier  locomotives  and  heavier  traffic,  with  fre- 
trains,  demand  the  best  possible  construction,  yet  these  branch 
should  be  maintained  and  operated  with  strict  regard  to  safety, 
this  end  the  attention  of  railway  companies  is  called  to  the  con- 
.  of  some  of  their  branch  lines  in  Iowa. 

COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS. 


continue  in  this  report  oui:  former  comparative  statistical 
,  bringing  them  up  to  the  present  time.  These  include  for  the 
of  Iowa  number  of  miles  of  railway,  the  earnings,  operating 
ses,  net  eaminffs  per  mile  of  road,  number  of  railroad  employees 
le  amount  paid  for  their  services,  the  number  of  cars  used  and 
imber  of  the  same  equipped  with  automatic  couplers  and  train 
3,  the  total  number  of  employees  killed  and  injured  while  coup- 
ars  or  falling  from  trains,  and  the  total  number  of  passengers, 
yees,  and  others  killed  and  injured. 

rative  earnings  and  operative  expenses,  lovba,  including  mileage  and 
earnings  per  mile. 


Y€»r, 


Mileage, 
excluding 

rigbta. 


4,flfrr.m 

(1,4^,  IW 

7,DH.y& 

7^478.4:1 
7,«M.e7 
7.W7.«5tl 

&,4lSf,T3 

8.'Ur7.B4 
S,40J.76 

B<4^.3e 

e.4B(>,07 

e,4:B.oa 

a,  484. 16 
«,S14,&1 
«,1TL4(» 

tt.49n.UD 


E&rolngB. 


|ao.7J4,49G.OT 
aj.!J40,T(K*.H 

sa,4fia^afiiJr] 
84, 433,  aw.  n 

35,735,271.85 

ae^xm  100.54 

37*Sfl5.6M6.tt» 

4l.:ilt^,l)«  B9 

a  37, 405, 4m  £2 

46,an;,iwo.fii 

8^.835,910.47 
41,&41,SSe.6& 

iJK,4ljO,lr^.44 

5S>i74,5n,77 
MjU4,act5.0& 
fi{)470,fi3e.34 
57,lM.0e3,Oy 
&7.eO£,0».lt» 


ExpeiiBeB. 


fi£.5«e,»6n.£» 

ie,7hH.4m.ij9 
aa,5ii!.3ft:i[i6 

»».««,681.(>1 
88,flBl,fi56.10 

aijoa.  eeo.7i 

S7*  £60,282.88 

85,3*1,714.^ 
Bft,&ia,0(3l.e7 
aU47tl,771.tS8 

iJ7,44W,tf:j.30 
80,H7ii.lW.i7 
40,7ii^,M7.(W 
4S,tAJ4,0m8S 


Net  earalQ^. 


pj4d,A45,a4 
8,4;«.288.53 
10,864.J^1.5S 
11,«W.-?,?77,&S 

ii,sii.5ra.»s 

ll,ft6,flCH.S7 
12.4a4.355.es 
13J0),1D&.41 
13J6U^1.U 
13, 37(1,  73a.  fil 
in^OTS,  4^8.78 
1J,^,OOU.4& 
14,tl^Ul«4f}.7fi 
U,44l3Ji)6.a» 
al3i,3SS,<!45.3£S 

IS,3TV,l4d.HB 

ie,L^>,5«H38 

lfl,lW5,14fl.7W 
17,314, 604^  §5 

ie.s^,(Ha.^ 

le.4SJ,!^.4l» 
14,fl06,08i£& 


Not* 
ings  per 
mile  of 
road. 


8,181  W 
aj49  63 
l.l^ie  44 

1.054  lo 
U12  34 

U73».»7 

1,420.10 

i.eaa.-^ 

1«7]».15 
I«4«0.41 
1,174.  HI 
l,€9».fM 

i.ajO.:^ 

1.S13,  M 
l^Wl.hi 

l.SI5.i>4 

£.084.1^ 

1,7^11  fiD 


>  Three  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  lines  not  reporting. 
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Tear. 

number. 

Yearly  ooro- 
peosftUon* 

ATeraee 

dally  twm- 
penwtion. 

ii7a_,.„, , , ,_ ,,„.-,,„..„_- 

ia.sis 

15.841 

L8.QH5 

I7,!fnj 

ai.7M 

24,C4g 
^,3»1 
K7,flSB 

atMyta 

'AlASn 
*4.Kr7 

80,000 

37,«« 
in.  839 

4tJ.(iaa 

43!.4»4 

V 
^> 

hAfa.^.m 

l3,1ir0,tWL0& 
3,e2»,0B7.M 

megr7.7w>.ia 

&14a.S9l.64 
6,2?5.9W.31 

i6,t;i(i,ii«.Be 

l(i,^H.^ia8.4fi 
17.M70,915.80 

lfl,37s,:+(J.81 

i6.iGd,;yi>.70 
i£.i5r.&m.40 

17,280,a]A.0l 

ie.40a.3P3.7i 
2l/daii,^19.59 

sa.2eH,i^,79 

8a,115.0Slil,4a 
a4,6BB.50a.l7 

a5,s^aosj.8a 

WTO. _ - .„„. .» 

1K81 „^ _„_, 

\Sl& „„ , ^„. .„. „_ _ 

|1  ™ 

Las 

1«S4^ -,— .„ - 

I.  en 

Iftti                                                                      * 

i,ae 

]^ —  —,.—. .._ -— 

Lflt 

itiaa  .,*«*.. 

L68 

l«p«.— „.— 

IfcBO ,.      „_,. 

f.ii 

i«ei..„ „_^. 

i.es 

nm ....*„„.,* , .„.„.,,.„. 

LAO 

WIS..-*. — - - 

tsBs^ — !iii™!"ii!-.i-ii!"_T_'__!r.r_iirr_.ii-.L-_"'ir"!" 

M»-.^ ,„., .,„ 

1W7.___, ...,.„ ,.,_„.. „__.._*...„ 

1.68 

1.01 

1^08 

tsa 

uwoi  I  !i«i!™r"ni  "i"i  iiii-i  -'.'.'.'""rriiiiiiiiiiiii""!'!!! 

L8S 

i.ao 

i.as 

ims, ,*.«-*-_ ._ 

Lei 

1903 ,,„_ ,„ __, 

lOM*. ...-.._ .— — 

- 

fLlO 

•  No  data. 


Automatic  couplers  and  train  brakes — Number  qf  cars  equipped  and  number  of 
employees  and  accidents  to  employees  from  coupling  cars  and  falling  from 
trains. 


Tflu-. 

Nuinher 
of  all 

E^Qlpped 
with  auto- 
malic 
ootiplera. 

Equipped 

power  or 

tr»iu 

bnke. 

Number 

of  em- 

pluyeos. 

N  timber 

kilJed 
couplinB 

Number 

injured 

coupling 

oars. 

Number 
killed 
fallins 
from 
tmlus. 

Number 
injm^d 
falling 
from 
tmluft. 

1M».... 

£9,0S7 

H,m 

97,510 
W,^ 
WjOtt 

laiJrfT' 
lw,n8 

01.0117 

UB,tfr5 

120.757 

ur7.«4 
laopifjci 

Ub;7B1 

^^ 

in,fioo 

i7«,oe& 

100,730 

aoo.M4 

tll.H«3 
^,7iS 

13,518 
16,»41 
1B.0B5 
81,074 

i7,erd 

25.t>(ia 

21.642 
S*,35l 
27.58ft 

!}lj:f7 

IM  Ur7 
S5?Jft5 
MW.fiOO 

87,Ol» 

a7,*ta6 

1979  «.■.«■■_*■><* 

*^ 

***'*"**"* 

isw ; 

""*■* 

iftsi .. 

■ 

'■■*■■**** 

lae „ 

l.SJJl 
1,1117 

e^atjo 

^.IIH 
2,  MS 

l,ml 

10.428 
14.1^ 

ao.o4T 
e^.tjeo 

00.  (W4 

I06.;j2a 

187,  WJ7 
lB4.im 
15H.7l^ 

miMt 

2l7jr72 
837,a4a 

IB 
irt 

IB 
10 

9 
10 

8 
14 

14 
10 
7 
& 

7 
4 

12 

6 
4 

11 

10 

IBS 

ys 
log 
174 

im 

1U4 

lift 

203 
SCI 

Iftfl 

190 
ftl 
80 
07 

go 

7* 
72 
W 
^ 
40 
US 
7b 

8S 

10 
10 

av 

83 

83 
& 

n 

i 

ft 

17 

20 
10 
H 
10 

18 

20 

81 

« 

8ft 

57 

i^aa.. ...,.^ 

42 

iaa4        -     -* 

§1 

l«®...  „„._.„.: 

lAM 

IS 

^::::;:::::::: 

lH8i., *-.-.*...« 

&s 

iHse 

1800.,. „, 

4.210 
a,1lH 

itf.m 

4ft.  H71 

7u,n** 
101,  aw 

14^, 63a 
IW,&J6 
1^,6&6 

£J»K-*78 
364, 5»0 
£80.650 

44 

JIB 

ia»i 

wot. 

im 

MM..... 

6S 

89 

1005 _- 

87 

im& .„„ 

35 

iao7 ._. 

fifi 

iai*_ , 

S 

INOO 

61 

lOUO 

50 

lan-.. -,.. 

iw» ..,.. 

100 

I«0 

|«M.,^ .„„ 

iS 
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EiUed. 

Injured. 

Year. 

PMsen. 

gers. 

Em- 
ployeeB. 

Others. 

PMMn. 
gers. 

Em- 
ployeee. 

Othen. 

1878 

80 
» 
6 

7 
7 
4 
6 
0 
8 
8 

10 
4 
0 
6 

88 

17 
7 
4 
6 

07 

it 

0 

7 
0 
7 
18 

80 
48 
87 
87 
80 
88 
78 
78 
61 
60 

101 
86 
78 
88 
80 
81 
48 
47 
86 
40 
44 
68 
70 
66 
64 

100 
90 

81 
40 
88 
84 
60 
66 
61 
76 
68 
66 
60 
83 
60 
01 
76 
79 
90 
88 
94 
90 
114 
96 
148 
161 
180 
143 
118 

61 
18 
9 
17 
60 

80 
86 
88 
77 
86 
67 
80 
64 
78 
68 
80 
68 
81 
80 
101 
88 
104 
104 
160 
801 

m 

108 
140 
146 
600 
266 
848 
780 
886 
864 
664 
448 
679 
601 
868 
688 
387 
880 
411 
291 
801 
848 
448 
686 
863 
1,001 
1419 

86 

MTO 

89 

1880 _ 

1881 

84 

81 

1888 

72 

1888 

60 

1884 

69 

1886 

66 

1886 

74 

1887 

58 

1888 

86 

1880 

46 

1800 

101 

1801 

08 

77 

iS ::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::;::;::; 

64 

1804..::;::::::::::::::;:::::::::::;:::::: 

68 

1806 

74 

1896 

84 

1807 

86 

1808 

70 

1800 

12B 

1900 

186 

1901 

142 

1902 

129 

1906 

147 

1904 

128 

ORGANIZATION  OF  BOARD. 


On  January  4,  1904,  David  J.  Palmer,  of  Washington  County, 
having  been  reelected  railroad  commissioner,  qualified,  and  the  board 
orgamzed  by  the  election  of  Commissioner  Ed.  C.  Brown,  chairman, 
and  Dwight  N.  Lewis,  secretary,  for  the  ensuing  year.  Thomas  H. 
Bovlan  was  appointed  clerk  for  the  same  period. 

Kespectf  uUy  submitted. 


Attest: 

Dwight  N.  Lewis,  Secretary. 

Db8  Moines,  Iowa,  December  5, 190J^ 


Ed.  C.  Brown. 
Edward  A.  Dawson. 
David  J.  PAiiMEB. 


COHTnnJATIOH  OP  STATEMENT  OP  HON.  JTJD80H  C.  CLBHEVTS. 

Senator  Citllom  (in  thd  chair).  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Clements. 

Mr.  Clements.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
when  the  adjournment  was  held  yesterday  afternoon  I  had  refeired  to 
some  papers  relative  to  the  ownership  by  different  railroad  companies 
of  the  stock  in  others.  I  had  gone  through  with  the  papers  and  was 
asked  by  a  member  of  the  committee  to  put  them  in.  By  accident  I 
got  hold  of  them  and  took  them  away  with  my  other  papers.  I  sim- 
ply want  to  present  these  papers  in  connection  with  my  statement 
yesterday  afternoon. 

Senator  Cullom.  They  will  be  considered  a  part  of  your  remarks 
and  go  in. 
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Report  for  ttie  year  ending  June  SO,  1904^ 

apital  stock  outstanding : 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 1296,504,560 

Pennsylvania  Company 40,000,000 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 184,244,812 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  Company 62, 709, 400 

Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  Company 89,000,000 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington  Railroad  Company..  23, 494, 575 

Northern  Central  Railway  Company 11, 462, 300 

f  the  stodc  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company 40, 000, 000 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  owned 40,000,000 

f  the  stock  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company ^..  184, 244, 812 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  owned 51,773,300 

Pennsylvania  Company  owned 16,044,000 

Pliiladelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington  Railroad  Company 

owned  1, 781, 500 

Northern  Central  Railway  Company  owned 1, 781, 600 

f  the  stock  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  Company 62, 799, 400 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  owned 10,130,000 

Pennsylvania  Company  owned 4,000,000 

Northern  Central  Railway  Company  owned 1,500,000 

f  the  stock  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  Company 89, 000, 000 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  owned 25,830,000 

Pennsylvania  Con^any  owned 6,500,000 

Northern  Central  Railway  Company  oWhed 1,500,000 

f  the  stock  of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington  Rail- 
road Company 23,494,575 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  owned 28,132,200 

Northern  Central  Railway  Company  owned 852,200 

ft  the  stock  of  the  Northern  Central  Railway  Company 11, 462, 300 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  owned 9,401,960 

JameM  of  persons  on  the  hoard  of  directors  of  more  than  5  raUway  companies. 

Boards. 

Ireen,  John  P : 1 24 

fcCrea,  James 17 

tea,  Samuel 17 

Ihortrldge,  N.  P 16 

7oods,  Joseph 16 

Himer,  J.  J 14 

(ames,  W.  H 14 

'aylor,  B.  B 13 

•ugh,  Chas.  B 12 

^ood,  George 9 

Jassatt,  A.  J 8 

»revo6t,  S.  M 8 

f orris,  E.  B 7 

It  appears  that  the  members  of  the  boards  of  directors  of  certain  railway  oom- 
lanles,  mostly  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system,  as  given  in  their  reports 
or  tlie  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  aggregated  395.  An  analysis  of  this  number 
hows  tliat: 

157  directorships  were  held  by  157  persons  on  1  board  only. 

63  directorships  were  held  by  26  persons  on  from  2  to  5  boards. 

175  directorships  were  held  by  13  persons  on  more  than  5  boards,  distributed 
m  follows: 

person  held 24 

person  held 17 

person  held 17 

person  held 1^ 

person  held 16 

person  held 14 

person  held —.—4.— 14 
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1  person  held .  1.? 

1  person  held 12 

1  person  held 9 

1  person  held S 

3  person  held 8 

1  person  held 7 

18  persons  held 175 

Names  of  the  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  Pennsylvania 
Company,  Baltimx^re  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Rail- 
way Company,  and  Norfolk  and  Western  Ralway  Company,  as  given  in  their 
annual  reports  for  the  year  ending  June  SO^  1904, 


Pennsylyania  R.  R. 
Co. 

PennsylyaniaCo. 

Balthnore  and  Ohio 
B.  R.  Co. 

aieeapeakeand 
OhioRwy.  Co. 

Norfolk  andWest- 
emRwy.  Ca 

Axtell,Decatnr.. 

Bacon,  Edward  B. 

Bunie0,Wm.H 

Barnes,  Wm.  H . . 

Barnes,  WblH- 

Baughman,  L.  Vic- 
tor. 

OMSAtt,  Alexander 

Ca8Batt,A.J 



Doimn,JoMphL 

Cowen,  John  K 

OBrlar.  T.  De  Witt. . 

.,\ 

Depew,   Chaon- 
cey  M. 

nUan^^nlph 

FiBk,HmKf. 

V^oXi  AlftXftP'i'^^  ^ 

Gorman,  Arthur  P 

Qodfrfiy,  L1n<¥>i'n- .  - 

OriaoooL,  Clement  A 

Green, John  P.. . 

Green,  John  P 

Green, John  P.. . 

Oreen,JoteP. 

Harriman,       Ed- 
ward H. 

Johnson,  L.B. 

Little,  AmoeR 

lioCrea,  James 

Morris,  Effingham 
B. 

McCrea,  James . . 
Morris,  E.B 

McCrea,  James 

McCrea,  James. 

• 

Morawets,   Yio* 

Newman,  Wm.  H 

tor. 

PatterBon,0.  Stuart 
Prevoat.  Snther- 

Patterson,  C. 
Stuart. 

Prevost,    Suther- 
land M. 

Prevost,  S.M.... 

Pi«yo«t»8.M. 

landM. 
Pngh,  Charles  E.... 
Bea,  Samuel 

Pugh,  Charles  E. 
Rea,  Samuel 

Rea,  Samuel 

Ream,  Norman  B  . 
Schiff,  Jacob  H.... 

Rea,  Samuel 

Rea,SamiieL 

Bhortrldge,N.Par 
k«r. 

Sbortridge.N.P. 

Si)eyer,  James 

Shortridge,  N. 
Parker. 

Steele,  Charles 

Stevens,  Geo.  W. 

Sti  11  m  an ,  JftTini  (^ 

Taylor,  Ed  w.B 

Tay]or,WaItsrE 

Tumer,J.  J 

Twombly,   H. 

McK. 
Wickham,H.T.. 

Wood,  George 

Wood,  Geo  rjre 

Wood,Josopn 

Senator  Kean.  Before  we  proceed,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  an 
error  in  the  record  of  yesterday.  At  the  top  of  page  93  the  atten- 
tion of  Judge  Clements  was  called  to  what  was  known  as  the  "  Straw- 
berry Case.^    It  reads,  "  That  was  in  1902."    It  should  be  1892. 

Mr.  Clements.  The  date  was  1892.    That  is  correct 

Senator  Ivelvn.  I  would  like  to  have  that  correction  made. 

Mr.  Clements.  In  connection  with  this  same  question  of- issuing 
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onds  and  owning  bonds  and  stocks  of  one  company  by  another,  it 
ras  developed  in  the  investigation  of  the  Northern  Securities  scheme 
hat  the  stock  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  road  was 
aken  over  at  the  rate  of  2  for  1  by  the  Great  Northern  and  the 
•forthem  Pacific,  and  they  were  to  issue  bonds  and  make  mortgages 
»n  those  roads  to  the  amount  necessary  to  take  the  stock  of  the 
Turlington  at  that  rate.  There  was  a  large  increase  proposed  at 
hat  time  by  that  plan  of  making  an  annual  fixed  charge  to  pay  the 
nterest  on  those  bonds  that  were  put  upon  those  northern  roads  in 
(rder  to  acquire  the  stock  of  the  Burlington  at  a  very  handsome  price. 

I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  upon  this  particular  question  any  further 
n  that  line  or  extend  the  discussion  rurther,  but  I  wish  again  to  say, 
LS  I  did  yesterday  in  referring  to  those  matters  of  ownership  by 
>ne  road  m  the  stock  of  another,  and  these  directorships  where  one 
)erson  is  on  the  board  of  directors  of  a  half  dozen  or  dozen  or  twenty 
t)ads,  that  the  whole  purpose  of  it  is  to  indicate  the  process  and  trend 
)f  tJhe  present  condition  m  respect  to  amalgamation  and  community 
>f  interest,  resulting  in  the  elimination  oi  competition,  which  has 
nterfered  with  the  right  of  the  public  to  be  protected  against  extrava- 
gant and  unreasonable  rates. 

This  is  no  personal  matter.  If  it  is  lawful  for  the  gentlemen  to 
lo  it,  they  are  within  the  law,  and  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  or  is  not 
[  am  not  talking  of  men.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  asked  me 
f  the  Pennsylvania  road,  to  which  reference  was  made,  was  not  well 
nana^ed.  Of  course  it  is  well  managed.  There  is  no  better  managed 
•oad  m  the  country.  I  am  not  making  any  attack  upon  the  Pennsyl- 
vania road  or  upon  any  man  whose  name  appears  in  these  papers.  It 
s  not  a  question  of  men ;  it  is  a  question  of  conditions.  That  is  all 
he  reference  I  have  made  to  these  matters,  and  that,  I  think,  is  perti- 
lent  in  connection  with  the  question  as  to  whether  the  public  is  fully 
protected  now  as  against  unreasonable  rates. 

I  must  pass  on.  I  do  not  intend  to  extend  my  talk  much  further 
his  morning. 

I  was  asked  to  state  some  dates  in  respect  to  another  matter  to 
which  I  referred  yesterday — that  was  a  transaction  between  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  the  Louisville  and  Nash\'ille  road.  I  have 
;aken  from  the  record  in  that  case  this  quotation  from  the  testimony, 
wrhich  I  think  covers  the  question  the  chairman  asked  me  yesterday 
JO  cover  by  information  this  morning: 

Mr.  Gates :  First  began  to  acquire  the  stock,  "  I  think,  In  March."  Last  stock 
nrhich  entered  into  the  transaction  bought  between  the  **  7th  and  30th  of  April." 
Mr.  Schwab  "  came  to  my  hotel  and  woke  me  up  at  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing "  the  9th,  10th,  or  11th  of  April.    Option  given  April  15,  1902. 

Mr.  Brwln:  On  or  about  De<'ember  1,  scrip  representing  300,000  shares  of 
r»ai8Tille  and  Nashville  stock  was  delivered  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Rail- 
x>ad  Company. 

Those  dates  I  think  cover  the  information  asked  for  yesterday 
'espectin^  the  beginning  and  end  of  that  transaction. 

I  was  also  asked  to  present,  as  an  appendix,  the  hearing  of  the  Milk 
!3ase,  to  which  reference  has  been  repeatedly  made.  That  I  have  this 
Qoming. 

The  paper  referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  as  Appendix  H. 

Senator  Kean.  Has  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  presented  any  com- 
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plaint  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  violations  of  the 
interstate-commerce  act? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  details  of  that  complaint 
It  iTvas  presented  by  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  and  they  were  represented  by  the  attorney-general  of 
Kentucky.  As  I  remember  it,  there  was  some  allegation  of  combina- 
tion in  restraint  of  trade,  in  violation  of  the  law.  Whether  or  not 
there  was  complaint  of  rates  I  had  no  opportunity  to  ascertain  last 
ni^ht  after  I  left  the  committee  room. 

Senator  E^ean.  But  the  Commission  occupied  a  good  deal  of  time 
in  that  case. 

Mr.  Clements.  We  occupied  a  few  days  in  New  York,  and  when 
we  quit  there  it  was  with  the  understanding  that  we  would  be  re- 
quested to  go  to  Louisville  to  take  further  testimony;  but  we  never 
went,  and  the  matter  never  went  any  further.  If  the  Senator  has 
reference  to  the  question  whether  the  matter  involved  there  was  one 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  I 
am  free  to  say  that  I  have  always  had  the  impression  that  it  was 
quite  doubtfuf  whether  it  was  or  not 

Senator  Kean.  I  am  under  the  impression  also. 

Mr.  Clements.  We  were  not  called  upon  to  pa«  on  that  question, 
for  the  reason  that,  although  the  respondents  raised  that  que^ion, 
when  we  heard  the  case  they  withdrew  all  objections  and  said  they 
would  present  the  witnesses,  Mr.  Stetson  and  Mr.  Baxter  represent- 
ing the  road,  so  that  what  was  done  was  done  without  question,  by 
common  consent,  go  to  speak. 

Senator  Kean.  I  was  only  looking  at  it  in  the  way  of  taking  up  the 
time  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Clements.  The  Commission  hardly  felt  at  liberty  to  refuse  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  as  it  was  represented  by  its  commission  and  at- 
torney-general, to  hear  what  they  had  to  say  about  the  case  at  least, 
and  see  whether  they  could  present  a  case  or  not  Besides  that,  by 
the  twelfth  section  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  the  Commission 
is  required  to  keep  itself  informed  with  respect  to  these  general  mat- 
ters and  to  make  recommendations  from  time  to  time.  I  concur  in 
some  of  the  statements  I  have  seen  from  time  to  time,  to  the  eflfect 
that  probably  some  of  the  most  effective  g[ood  that  has  been  accom- 
plished has  been  by  these  public  investigations  held  before  the  Com- 
mission and  the  publicity  that  has  resulted. 

Senator  E^ean.  I  agree  with  you  on  that 

Mr.  Clements.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

It  was  said  a  few  days  ago  that  the  Commission  in  1891,  in  the 
Social  Circle  Case,  upon  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness,  undertook 
to  reduce  the  rate  on  first-class  gooas  from  Cincinnati  to  Atlanta, 
which  would  re^lt  in  other  changes,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
that  was  the  case  that  went  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  was  a  long 
and  short  haul  case,  as  well  as  involving  a  complaint  of  the  rate  to 
Atlanta.  But  it  leaves  an  unfair  impression  to  say  that  the  Com- 
mission, on  the  testimony  of  one  witness,  reduced  the  rate  or  under- 
took to  reduce  it  a  cent  below  the  rate  that  that  witness  said  was  a 
reasonable  rate.  That  was  another  case  that  was  prepared  and  de- 
cided befoi*e  I  came  on  the  Commission.  Colonel  Morrison  handled 
that  case,  and  the  report  bears  his  name. 

llie  otlier  facts  or  the  case  pertinent  to  that  question  for  a  fair 
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anderstanding  are  that  the  through  rate  from  Cincinnati  to  Augusta, 
170  miles  beyond  Atlanta,  was  $1.07;  the  rate  to  Social  Circle  and 
intermediate  points  was  $1.37,  as  I  understand;  the  rate  to  Atlanta 
was  $1.07,  the  same  as  to  Augusta;  the  rate  to  intermediate  points 
was  the  tJirough  rate  to  Atlanta  plus  the  local  rate  from  Atlanta. 
The  Commission  did  not  undertake  to  disturb  the  rate  to  interme- 
diate points.  The  one  witness,  to  which  reference  was  made  as  being 
"  the  one,"  was  the  vice-president  of  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans 
and  Texas  Pacific,  otherwise  called  the  Cincinnati  bouthern  road, 
from  Cincinnati  to  Chattanooga,  which  covered  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  through  route  from  Cincinnati  to  Atlanta.  That  was  the 
sworn  testimony  of  the  vice-president  of  that  road.  It  is  only  fair 
to  sajr  that  although  there  was  but  one  witness  that  one  witness  was 
the  vice-president  of  the  road  covering  two-thirds  of  the  distance. 
But  the  rate  of  $1.07  to  the  point  170  mnes  farther  was  another  perti- 
nent fact  of  which  the  Commission  took  cognizance. 

I  have  nothing  further  I  wish  to  say  about  that  case,  but  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  the  person  who  was  that  "  one  witness  "  should  bJe 
known  as  a  railroad  man  operating  that  line  two-thirds  of  the  dis- 
tance. His  testimony  was  taken  as  in  the  nature  of  an  admission  as 
to  what  was  reasonable. 

Some  questions  were  referred  to  yesterday  in  respect  to  this  case, 
out  of  which  the  Maximum  Rate  Case  grew,  and  I  neglected  to  say, 
as  I  intended  to  do,  that  not  long  since  the  rates  were  reduced  by  the 
carriers  themselves  from  $1.07  from  Ohio  River  points  to  Atlanta. as 
a  representative  point.  The  old  rate  having  been  $1.07,  it  has  been 
reduced  to  98  cents,  and  only  three  or  four  days  since  there  has  gone 
into  effect  a  reduction  from  Chicago  to  the  Ohio  River  to  the  amount 
of  5  cents  on  first-class  and  relative  reductions  on  the  other  classes. 
So  that  the  carriers  themselves  have  at  last  moved  a  long  way  in  the 
direction  the  Commission  then  found  or  direct^  or  ordered  that 
they  should  do.  It  is  true  a  good  many  years  have  elapsed,  but 
there  has  been  a  substantial  movement  by  them  in  that  direction. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  was  not  altogether  voluntary.  The  Qeor- 
^a  railway  commission  undertook  to  make  some  rules  and  regula- 
tions last  year,  or  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  which  resulted  in 
an  application  for  an  injunction  by  the  railroads  against  that  com- 
mission to  enjoin  a  revision  of  rates  going  into  effect  in  the  State. 
Out  of  that  grew  a  conference  and  compromise,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  the  railroads  undertook  to  and  did  reduce  rates  first  from 
eastern  points  and  then  from  western  points  all  through  that  ter- 
ritory. Of  course,  they  filed  the  injunction  upon  the  theory  that 
the  rates  were  already  low  enough  and  ought  not  to  be  reduced. 
They  compromised  that,  and  the  commission^  case  was  taken  out  of 
court.  If  it  be  said  that  the  contention  of  the  railroads  was  right; 
that  the  rates  were  alreadjr  as  low  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  that  there 
was  then  a  compromise,  it  only  illustrates  what  I  said  yesterday, 
that  a  large  city  backed  by  a  State  commission  and  by  influences — 
newspaper,  public  opinion,  and  otherwise — can  be  focalized  so  as 
to  induce  them  to  do  a  thing  of  this  kind.  Perhaps  an  individual 
or  a  hamlet  or  small  town  would  not  be  able  to  bring  about  such  a 
i-esult  as  that.  It  is  one  way  or  the  other.  The  rates  before  this 
change  was  made  were  eitlier  proper  or  improper.    If  they  have 
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been  forced  into  a  reduction  of  them  without  due  reason  and  cause, 
by  the  potency  of  the  influence  behind  them,  then  in  order  to  get 
justice  or  in  order  to  get  rates  reduced  there  must  be  some  such 
opinion  as  that  which  can  not  be  brought  to  bear  by  every  man  in 
every  community  and  every  town.  If  it  was  right  on  the  merits  of 
the  proposition,  it  ought  to  have  been  done  without  that  sort  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  perhaps  might  have  been  done  some  time  between  this 
and  the  years  ago  when  this  matter  was  up  before. 

Senator  Cui-lom.  A  new  condition  of  affairs  has  been  brought 
about  in  the  meantime  so  as  to  justify  it  now,  when  it  might  not 
have  been  so  before. 

Mr.  Clements.  Of  course,  there  can  be  a  great  many  changes.  The 
Commission  then  said  there  had  been  great  changes  in  the  then  exist- 
ing conditions  from  what  they  wer6  when  that  basis  of  rates  was  orig- 
inally fixed,  and  that  the  density  of  traffic  had  increased  on  these 
roads.  All  of  that  was  taken  into  account  and  discussed,  and  given 
among  the  reasons  for  the  finding  and  conclusion  of  the  Commission 
in  that  case.  I  hardly  think  that  justice  can  be  done  to  a  full  con- 
sideration of  that  case,  if  it  is  to  be  gone  into  without  having  the  full 
report  that  was  made  at  the  time  about  it. 

It  has  been  said  here  that  the  Commission  hardly  assigned  any 
reasons  for  what  it  did.  The  reasons  are  all  set  forth  there,  compan- 
sons  and  costs,  so  far  as  they  could  be  ascertained.  Changed  condi- 
tions may  have  been  due  to  the  increased  volume  and  density  of 
movement  over  those  roads  which  had  grown  up,  and  all  those 
changed  conditions  have  gone  on  since  the  original  basis  was  made. 

Senator  Newlands.  In  that  case  did  vou  take  into  consideration 
any  of  the  elements  spoken  of  by  the  Supreme  Court,  as  to  value 
of  the  road  and  fair  return  upon  capital  invested  ? 

Mr.  Clements.  We  undertook  to  do  that  as  well  as  we  could  with 
the  facts  before  us,  in  respect  to  the  earnings  per  ton  per  mile,  the 
increase  in  density  of  business,  and  all  those  things. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  find  that  practically  any  rule  of  ad- 
justing, with  the  considerations  referred  to  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
can  be  held  in  view  ? 

Mr.  Clements.  It  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  practical  application 
of  some  of  these  matters  in  any  case.  I  think  it  is  said,  among  other 
things,  that  regard  must  be  had  to  the  value  of  the  property,  and  per- 
haps to  the  value  of  bonds  and  stock  and  the  earning  capacity  of 
the  road  and  all  that.  Of  course,  the  earning  capacity  of  the  road 
depends  on  the  rates  they  are  allowed  to  charge,  in  a  great  measure. 
The  value  of  bonds  and  stock  depends  upon  what  they  earn;  what 
they  earn  depends  upon  the  rates;  and  so  it  goes  in  a  circle  to  some 
extent. 

Senator  Ctjllom.  I  do  not  want  to  hurry  you.  Judge,  in  what  yov. 
have  to  say,  but  I  think  it  is  proper  that  the  committee  should  make 
it  known  that  we  expect  to  conclude  our  hearings  in  a  few  days,  and 
that  two  or  three  other  Commissioners  are  to  be  heard,  as  well  as  a 
good  many  other  gentlemen,  so  that  we  would  like  to  have  what 
you  have  to  say  further  condensed  as  much  as  it  can  be  done  con- 
sistently with  doing  justice  to  yourself  and  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Clements.  I  am  trying  to  do  that,  and  I  am  very  nearly 
through,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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As  I  said  yesterday,  it  is  impossible  that  reply  can  be  made  to 
many  things  that  have  been  said  here.  I  will  not  undertake  to  do 
that.  I  have  done  practically  as  much  of  that  as  I  expected.  I 
have  taken  certain  representative  samples  of  what  I  thought  was 
unjust,  unfounded,  ana  unfair,  and  I  must  rest  with  that  as  a  sample 
of  what  miffht  be  said  about  the  others. 

A  good  deal  of  reference  has  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  a 
comparison  of  the  rates  in  this  country  with  those  in  England.  It 
has  been  said  that  our  rates  are  very  much  lower  than  they  are  in 
England.  The  conditions  are  totally  different.  The  hauls  are  very 
much  longer  in  this  country  than  they  are  in  England.  The  Com- 
mission has  repeatedly  asserted,  and  I  think  established  by  its 
official  statistics,  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the. American  rates  are 
reasonably  low,  particularly  upon  the  bulk  of  low-gi'ade  raw  mate- 
rials. It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Commission  to  claim  that  all 
rates,  in  this  country  or  generally,  are  unreasonable.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  conceded  that  such  a  thing  as  an  unreasonable 
rate  is  either  impossible  or  improbable. 

But  no  intelligent  comparison  has  vet  been  made  with  foreign 
rates  since,  as  a  rule,  the  comparisons  have  been  made  by  the  book, 
and  no  two  systems  of  accounts  in  various  countries  are  alike.  Th? 
service  is  unlike.  The  shipper  loads  and  unloads  in  most  cases  in 
this  country,  and  the  shipments  are  carload  in  such  large  proportion. 
The  cream  of  the  traffic  here  is  carried  by  postal  cars,  express  cars, 
and  private  car  lines,  which  service  abroad  is  reported  as  railway  serv- 
ice, and  where,  too,  the  rate  includes  such  terminal  charges  as  free 
cartage  for  collection  and  delivery.  The  freight  rates,  for  instance,  of 
Germany  cover  what  here  is  expected  only  of  express  companies 
with  their  high  cost. 

Senator  Newlands.  In  Germany  does  the  shipper  actually  have  to 
attend  to  the  delivery  of  the  goods? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  do  not  Imow  how  it  is  in  Germany.  My  refer- 
ence is  to  England  on  that  point. 

So  often  as  overcapitalization  is  mentioned  of  the  railways  of  this 
country,  comparison  is  made  of  the  $60,000  to  $65,000  per  mile  on 
our  roads  ana  $200,000  per  mile  on  English  roads.  Acworth  shows 
they  are  worth  it.  We  have  over  200,000  miles  of  line,  mostly  single 
track;  270,000  miles  of  all  lines,  or  about  one-third  of  a  mile  extra 
track  or  siding  for  each  mile  of  route.  England  has  20,000  miles  of 
route,  but  50,000  miles  of  track,  or  2J  miles  tor  each  single  track  mile. 
Tlieir  roads  are  far  better  ballasted  and  policed;  their  buildings 
are  all  substantial  brick  or  stone,  while  most  of  ours  are  cheap  frame; 
their  terminals  are  far  more  expensive  in  proportion  to  their  shorter 
lines,  and  the  equipment  much  more  dense  and  expensive. 

To  all  this  sliould  be  added  the  fact  that  grade  crossings  are  almost 
unknown,  and  the  double  tracking  nearly  universal,  which  means 
more  expensive  and  numerous  viaducts  and  bridges,  usually  of  ston^, 
where  a  great  proportion  of  our  own  is  trestle. 

Much  merit  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  carriers,  by  their  conces- 
sions in  low  long  distance  tariffs,  have  built  up  the  trade  of  favored 
localities;  have,  as  they  are  proud  to  put  it,  evened  up  the  advantages 
of  location  of  varied  industries. 

Let  me  read  a  clause  from  the  opinion  of  Judge  Taft  and  the  court 
8.  Doc  243, 69-1— vol  4 26 
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composed  of  Justices  Harlan,  Taft,  and  Lurton,  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Chattanooga  Case,  a  few  years  ago,  in  respect  to  this  matter  of 
competition  and  the  lessening  of  it.  This  is  a  statement  of  that 
opinion : 

The  interstate-ooTnmerce  law.  It  is  conceded,  was  intended  to  encourage  normal 
competition.  It  forbids  pooling  for  the  very  purpose  of  allowing  competition 
to  have  effect  But  it  is  not  in  accord  witti  its  spirit  or  letter  to  recognize,  as  a 
condition  Justifying  discrimination  against  one  loc*ality,  competition  at  a  more 
distant  locality,  when  competition  at  the  nearer  pont  is  stifled  or  reduced,  not 
by  normal  restrictions,  but  by  agreement  between  those  who  otherwise  would 
be  competing  carriers.  The  difference  in  conditions  thus  produced  is  eflfected 
by  restraint  upon  trade  and  commerce,  which  is  not  only  violative  of  the  common 
law,  but  of  the  so-called  Federal  antitrust  act     (99  Fed.  Rep.,  52.) 

Senator  Newlands.  That  was  reversed,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Ci^MENTS.  The  case  was  reversed,  but  I  do  not  think  that  lan- 
guage was  criticised  in  any  degree  by  the  Supreme  Court  The  case 
was  reversed  on  the  ground,  as  in  the  circuit  courts  in  the  long  and 
short  haul  cases,  that  if  there  was  an  unjust  discrimination  it  must 
grow  out  of  the  fact  that  the  rates  were  unreasonable  at  the  nearer 
point — Chattanooga — or  that  there  was  nothing  to  justify  the  lower 
rate  at  the  other  point;  and  they  held  that  there  was  competition  in 
that  case  from  tne  Ohio  River.  This  was  in  reference  to  freight 
from  the  East,  southward  through  Chattanooga,  and  around  to  Nash- 
ville.   That  is  what  was  involved  in  the  complaint. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  here  in  the  way  of  criticism  of  some 
statements  that  have  appeared  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  these  in- 
creases, but  as  the  committee  is  anxious  to  get  on,  and  I  want  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  others  who  are  to  speak,  I  will  not  take  up  that 
matter  and  go  into  detail  about  it 

But  I  will  call  attention  to  this  fact:  That  the  gross  receipts  from 
the  railroads  of  the  country  for  the  year  1903  exceeded  the  gross 
receipts  from  the  freight  business  in  the  year  1890  (two  years  put 
into  that  comparison)  bv  $425,000,000.  That  money  came  from  some 
source.  There  was  perhaps  16,000  miles  more  of  mileage  the  latter 
year  than  the  first  I  want  to  be  perfectly  fair  about  it  There  had 
also  been  a  decided  increase  of  tonnage,  and  there  had  been  a  dimiau- 
tion  of  rate  cutting  and  rebates,  wmch  added  to  the  gross  receipts 
from  all  these  sources. 

But  it  is  idle  to  deny  that  this  neat  increase  of  rates  on  so  many 
hundred  leading  products  over  the  country  that  move  every  day 
over  every  road  in  the  country  played  no  part  in  that  vast  increase 
of  revenue  in  1903  over  1899  of  $425,000,000  on  freight  It  is  idle 
to  go  into  it  and  say  that  the  increase  of  rates  was  a  mere  bagatelle 
or  not  to  be  considered.  Why  were  they  increased  ?  The  allegation 
everywhere  was  that  it  was  done  to  get  a  greater  revenue;  that 
they  had  to  confront  greater  expense.  They  did  it  to  get  money. 
They  show  what  they  got  Yet  the  argument  is  made  that  that 
played  no  part  in  it ;  that  the  effort  was  a  failure ;  that  they  increased 
rates;  but  it  did  not  produce  much  money  from  that  source.  That 
is  a  mere  guess.  It  is  said  that  the  best  estimate  was  made,  but  that 
they  had  nothing  to  estimate  upon. 

it  is  said  that  in  the  year  1899^  when  freight  was  scarce,  there  would 
be  more  of  it — a  greater  proportion  of  it — carried.  It  seems  to  me  the 
reverse  would  be  the  case  in  the  natural  order  of  things;  that  where 
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*oads  were  all  congested  and  the  centers  were  congested  the  freight 
Id  move  then  by  tiie  direct  and  short  line,  so  as  to  relieve  conges- 
the  quickest,  because  they  would  save  time  to  take  the  short  route. 
y  in  the  matter  of  duplications,  which  are  unavoidable  because 
3  roads  do  not  report  wnat  originates  and  what  is  brought  to  them, 
lot  segregate  what  originates  on  their  own  lines  from  what  is 
ight  to  them  by  other  lines.  So  there  is  this  duplication  where  it 
Btuled  from  one  group  to  another.  But  the  same  basis  was  used 
B.11  that  in  both  years. 

eyond  that,  also,  the  percentage  of  the  increase  of  tonnage  in  the 
•  1903  over  the  year  1899  was  very  much  less  than  the  increase  in 
percentage  of  gross  receipts,  which  is  another  fact  showing  tiiat 
n  they  increased  all  these  rates  on  these  leading  articles  for  the 
30se  of  getting  more  money  they  did  not  fail  to  do  it.  These 
lemen  know  wnat  they  are  about.  They  are  practical  men,  they 
not  theorists. 

he  Chairman.  When  you  made  the  statement  or  report  that  la 
rporated  in  Senate  Document  No.  257  you  had  beiore  you  aU 
iata,  hadyou? 

r.  Clements.  The  reports  had  not  been  handled,  and  most  ol 
1  were  in ;  I  do  not  know  whether  all  were  in  or  not ;  some  oome 
ery  late.  But  the  tabulation  and  handlinjg  of  these  papers  had 
been  put  in  shape  in  the  statistician's  office  so  that  the  matter 
d  be  covered  at  that  time  on  an  exact  basis, 
mator  Dolliver.  Has  anv  report  been  made  since  that  would 
g  these  figures  up  to  date? 

r.  Clements.  It  has  be«i  stated  here,  I  think,  that,  figuring  on 
basis  of  the  statistician,  as  he  does  from  year  to  year,  it  would 
7  about  $104,000,000. 

^nator  Nbwlands.  $104,000,000  increase  for  1904  or  1903? 
r.  Clements.  We  take  the  tonnage  and  divide  that  into  th« 
s  receipts,  but  the  difficulty  was  that  the  total  tonnage  included 
[ications.  The  statistician  has  a  way  of  eliminating  part  of  tliat, 
this  reason:  Although  the  roads  are  required  to  report  the  ton- 
)  that  originates  segregated  from  that  which  comes  to  them  from 
her  road  and  is  hauled  partly  by  one  or  more  roads,  consequently 
ing  more  or  less  duplication,  yet  they  are  requested  to  report 
e  separately  so  that  they  can  be  divided  and  the  truth  accurately 
rtained.  But  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  roads  fail  to  segre* 
the  tonnage  in  their  reports. 

ma  tor  Dolliver.  Does  not  the  law  require  them  to  do  it  t 
r.  Clements.  The  twentieth  section  of  the  act  to  regulate  oom- 
3e  requires  them  to  make  annual  reports  to  the  Commission,  and 
Commission  has  ordered  that  to  be  done,  and  prescribes  and 
ts  forms  which  are  sent  to  the  roads  with  specific  directions  to 
hese  things,  but  a  substantial  percentage  of  them  never  do  that. 
y  will  report  the  tonnage  and  omit  the  revenue,  or  they  will 
•rt  revenue  and  omit  the  tonnage,  and  then  they  will  omit  to  segre- 
the  tonnage  which  comes  to  them  from  another  road  from  that 
di  originates  on  their  own  road.  So  that  the  final  handling  of 
d  reports  by  the  statistician  must  take  into  account  all  these 
iers,  eliminating  the  reports  from  the  roads  which  have  made 
arfect  reports,  and  reach  an  average  from  what  is  left. 
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Senator  Dollivibr.  Do  these  failures,  to  make  the  report  ordered 
or  required,  tend  to  vitiate  the  statistics  and  disturb  their  value? 

Mr,  CuBMENTS.  I  think  they  substantially  indicate  the  oonditions 
after  they  are  finally  made  up,  but  of  course  you  can  see  that  it  makes 
it  utterly  impossible  to  make  an  absolutely  accurate  statement  with- 
out full  and  accurate  reports. 

Senator  DoLLivER.  Would  you  suggest  any  changes  in  the  law  as  to 
the  form  in  which  these  reports  ^all  be  made  so  as  to  make  theni 
available  and  useful  ? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  think  if  the  twentieth  section  were  amended  so  thai 
a  reasonable  penalty  should  be  provided  for  failure  to  make  reports, 
that  would  be  a  spur  to  cause  the  roads  to  comply  not  only  witnin  a 
reasonable  time,  but  to  comply  in  full.  The  Commission  has  several 
times  recommended  that.  There  is  no  penalty  now.  We  bq?  for 
reports,  and  correspond  about  them,  and  do  all  we  can  to  get  meiiL 
Tnat  is  one  reason  why  the  annual  report  does  not  appear  earlier. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  your  statement,  Judge. 

Mr.  Clements.  I  do  not  mean,  by  referring  to  this  matter  of  in- 
crease of  revenue,  to  say  that  that  was  all  ill-gotten  gain  by  unjust 
increase.  I  find  it  nece^ary,  in  order  not  to  be  misunderstood,  to 
caution  against  that.  There  is  no  pretense  that  there  was  no  justi- 
fication for  some  of  these  increases,  and  it  is  idle  to  say  that  they  did 
not  result  in  increase  of  revenue  to  the  railroads. 

This  whole  matter  is  before  you  now.  I  am  through  with  what  I 
desire  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  The  members  of  the  committee  will  desire  to  ask 
you  some  questions. 

Mr.  Ct^ments.  Before  that  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  gentleman 
who  preceded  me  yesterday,  Mr.  Gates,  of  Tennessee,  referred  to  what 
I  understood,  in  the  connection  in  which  he  used  it,  to  be  an  allega- 
tion that  the  recent  complaints  had  been  solicited  by  the  Commission. 
He  did  not  say  "  by  the  Commission,"  but  he  had  used  the  matter  in 
such  a  connection  that  I  could  see  no  other  inference,  and  made 
reference  to  it  as  an  unjust,  unjustifiable,  and  unfounded  charge 
The  gentleman  spoke  to  me  aoout  it  after  I  went  out  of  here — ^it  wa^ 
the  first  time  I  had  met  him — and  said  he  wanted  to  say  that  he  had 
no  idea  of  intimating  that  the  Commission  had  done  things  of  that 
kind,  but  what  he  did  mean  to  say  was  that  certain  literature  which 
had  been  sent  out  from  some  source  or  other  had  encouraged  that 
sort  of  thing.  It  was  a  mere  general  expression  of  opinion,  and  in 
justice  to  him  I  wanted  to  make  this  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  suggest  any  amendment  to  the  exist- 
ing law  to  provide  that  the  private  car  lines  or  private  car  system-^ 
be  put  under  the  interstate-commerce  law,  subjectmg  them  to  all  the 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  interstate  carriers? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  have  thought  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  ends  of  : 
justice  that  the  service  in  connection  with  refrigeration  should  in  some  j 
way  be  amenable  to  the  same  jurisdiction  that  the  freight  rates  are,  i 
however  that  can  be  done.  ,    ' 

The  Chair]man.  Do  you  believe,  or  do  you  know  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, that  there  are  abuses  and  discriminations  growing  out  of 
switching  and  terminal  charges  and  paying  commissions? 

Mr.  Ci^MENTS.  The  Commission  has  investigated  a  few  cases  of 
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iat  kind  where  it  was  satisfied  that  a  manufacturing  establishment, 
rhich  had  a  short-line  switch  or  short  road,  was  getting  an  undue 
ad  unreasonable  amount  of  the  through  rate  which  would  be 
warded  to  the  railroad.  It  would  be  incorporated  as  a  railroad, 
nd  the  Commission  has  no  power  to  destroy  its  charter.^  It  is  in- 
Drporated  and  acting  as  a  railroad  and  is  coupled  with  a  joint  tariff 
dth  a  real  railroad,  and  we  thought  it  got  such  an  undue  proportion 
f  the  through  rate  as  to  amount  practically  to  a  rebate. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  abuses  and  wrong  practioes  between 
ailroads  and  elevator  companies? 

Mr.  Clements.  It  is  so  alleged.  The  Commission  had  occasion 
3  investigate  that  matter  once  or  twice  within  the  last  few  years. 
!*ake  the  Union  Pacific  case,  for  instance.  It  was  true  that  they 
rere  paying  a  certain  amount  for  all  grain  put  into  their  elevators 
t  Omaha.  Peevy  &  Co.,  who  are  doing  business  over  that  road  and 
ringing  it  in  there,  would  get  the  same  allowance  for  their  own 
rain  which  they  put  into  their  own  elevator  that  was  allowed  the 
ailroad.  The  railroad  said  it  was  to  its  interest  to  have  it  go  into 
n  elevator  there,  because  that  was  the  end  of  the  line  of  the  Union 
Pacific;  that  they  did  not  want  their  cars  to  go  East;  they  wanted 
hem  emptied  promptly  so  as  to  use  them  again  back  West;  and 
hat  it  was  cheaper  to  them  to  pay  this  allowance  to  Peevy  &  Co.  on 
heir  own  grain  than  it  would  be  to  build  elevators  and  operate 
hem,  and  so  they  had  made  this  contract.  The  testimony  shows, 
nd  in  all  probability  it  was  true  as  a  contract  proposition  between 
he  elevator  company  and  the  railroad,  that  it  was  not  a  bad  con- 
ract  for  the  railroad;  but  at  the  same  time  a  great  many  have  said 
nd  thought  that  was  an  undue  advantage  to  Peevy  &  Co.^  and  that 
llust  rates  it.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  the  Commission,  as  it 
^ould  be  for  any  court,  to  say  whether  three-fourths  of  a  cent  or  a 
ent  is  excessive  and  that  part  of  it  is  rebate.  It  may  be  a  little 
xcessive,  a  little  more  than  cost,  and  may  give  the  man  who  owns 
he  elevator  a  club  over  his  competitors  to  that  extent,  and  on  large 
ransactions  it  would  amount  to  a  good  deal,  and  yet  no  court^  jury, 
r  commission  could  satisfactorily  say  and  demonstrate  that  it  was 
0  excessive  as  to  amount  to  a  rebate. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  abuses,  preferences,  ad- 
ances,  switching  charges,  elevator  charges,  and  terminal  charges  can 
low  be  corrected  by  the  law  as  it  is?  If  not,  what  suggestions  would 
'ou  make  in  the  way  of  amendment  so  as  to  reach  uiese  particular 
buses? 

Mr.  Clements.  The  difficulty  is  illustrated  in  this:  Take  the  icing 
business,  for  instance.  Undoubtedly  there  may  be  some  allowances 
lade  for  the  service.  Icing  is  necessary  to  protect  certain  property 
n  transit.  What  shall  it  be?  Shall  it  be  the  bare  cost  of  the  ice, 
T  shall  there  be  something  added  for  the  service  and  for  the  other 
Qcidental  expenses?  And  if  so,  how  much?  It  becomes  a  matter  of 
>roof  in  the  case.  One  jury  would  think  one  amount,  and  another 
ury  ivould  thing  another  amount  was  correct;  and  one  commission 
light  think  this  amount  was  correct,  and  the  court  another  amount. 
Jnless  there  can  be  some  uniform  rule  to  cover  all  that  ought  to  be 
Dvered  by  this  extraordinary  service  there  will  always  be  discrimi- 
ations  as  long  as  the  rule  is  flexible.    We  have  not  altogether  agreed 
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about  that.  Some  of  us  have  thought  that  this  matter  might  ulti- 
mately be  reached,  under  the  present  Elkins  law,  as  a  discrimination, 
but  it  is  a  vexed  question,  ancf  it  will  be  litigated  to  the  end. 

The  Chair]man.  Naturally,  Congress  wants  to  have  the  law  put  in 
such  shape  as  to  correct  and  prevent  these  abuses.  Having  regard 
to  your  experience  and  constant  study  of  these  matters  for  a  number 
of  years,  what  specific  amendment  would  you  recommend  to  be  made 
to  the  present  law  to  better  prevent  and  punish  all  these  abuses? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  can  not  think  of  anything  better  than  to  require 
the  carrier  over  whose  road  the  cars  run— or  uie  car  lines,  if  you  can 
make  them  subject  to  the  law  as  a  carrier — ^publish  their  rates  like  the 
railroads  publish  freight  rates. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  could  take  time.  Judge  Clements,  to  write 
out  and  send  to  us  some  specific  amendment  to  a  particular  section  of 
the  P'lkins  law  or  the  original  law,  the  committee  would  be  glad  to 
have  that.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  it  either  from  you  or  from 
any  member  of  the  Commission.  Our  desire  is  to  strengthen  the  law 
so  as  to  reach  these  abuses  and  stop  them  entirely. 

Mr.  CLE:>rENTS.  If  you  desire,  we  will  imdertake  to  frame  a  arog- 
gestion  of  that  kind.  Of  course,  I  can  not  do  it  here.  It  requires 
a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  to  make  a  law  that  will  do  enough  and  not 
too  much. 

The  Chairman.  I  draw  your  attention  to  these  specific  abuses,  and 
the  committee  will  be  glad  to  have  any  amendment  proposed  by  you 
or  the  Commission  to  cover  the  subject 

Mr.  Cle2ient8.  I  have  no  doubt  all  the  members  of  the  Commission 
will  be  glad  to  take  time  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  direction  of  correction  of  these  abuses, 
could  a  more  uniform  system  of  bookkeeping  be  devised  and  adoptea 
by  the  railroads  for  showing  the  business  of  the  roads  f  I  mean  a 
system  that  would  enable  the  officers  or  anybody  to  examine  them  and 
detect  wrong. 

Mr.  CLE!i[ENT8.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  the  business  of  bookkeeping, 
but  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  if  every  road  should  be  recjuir^ 
to  keep  the  same  kind  of  books  so  that  an  examiner  could  go  into  a 
railroad  office  and  find  every  dass  of  items  on  the  same  book  in  each 
office  and  have  books  enough  to  cover  the  business,  it  would  be  a  great 
facility  afforded  if  the  papers  and  vouchers  could  be  entered,  and 
that  it  would  serve  sometimes  to  uncover  a  rebate — ^not  always. 

The  CiiAjRMAN.  You  would  recommend  that  thesfe  books  be  open 
at  all  times  to  inspection  by  a  Government  railroad  examiner! 

Mr.  Clements.  I  certainly  think  that  would  be  a  great  check  on 
these  evasions.  The  Commission  now  has  the  power  to  investigate 
under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court — to  call  for  the  production 
of  books  and  papers — but  it  must  call  for  something  definite.  It  does 
not  know  what  to  call  for  until  it  has  found  out,  and  does  not  know 
the  number  of  the  voucher  or  what  book  to  call  for,  and  if  we  call 
for  all  tlic  books  wanted  to  make  a  rambling  search,  then  we  have  a 
wagonload  of  books,  and  we  would  not  know  where  to  look  for  any- 
thing. The  Commission  would  be  a  year  in  examining  those  books, 
and  even  then  might  not  find  what  it  wanted.  In  the  meantime  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  have  those  books  out  of  the  custody  of  those 
in  charge  of  the  railroad  business  in  their  offices. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  agree  that  the  long  and  short  haul  clause 
of  the  original  Culloni  law,  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  C!ourt, 
is  just  and  fair  to  the  shippers  and  to  the  public,  or  would  you  amend 
it;  and  if  so,  in  what  particular? 

Mr.  Clements.  It  stands  now  just  as  it  stood  before  the  law  was 
passed.  There  never  was  a  time,  so  far  as  I  know  or  have  any  belief, 
when  the  railroads  ever  wanted  to  or  did  charge  more  for  a  short 
haul  than  a  long  haul,  except  where  it  met  competition  at  the  long- 
haul  point.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  permitted  to  do  that  in  its  own  discre- 
tion in  the  first  instance,  and  on  its  own  judgment  of  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions,  it  may  take  into  account  market  competition — 
competition  of  railroads  ana  competition  of  water,  any  kind  of  com- 
petition— and  they  now  do  exactljr  what  they  did  before  the  law  was 
Sassed  in  certain  territory  in  this  country:  They  judge  of  it  and 
ecide  that  there  is  competition  at  the  far  point,  and  they  meet  the 
rate  in  force  chere  and  add  the  local  rate  to  it,  either  beyond  or  back. 
If  anything  that  was  being  done  before  the  interstate-commerce  law 
was  passed  was  in  that  respect  wrong,  it  is  still  wrong  where  this 
practice  prevails.  But  on  that  point  I  want  to  say  that  when  the 
interstate-commerce  law  was  passed  there  was  what  almost  amounted 
to  a  revolution  in  readjustment  of  rate  charges  and  classifications.  A 
great  many  of  the  roads  had  their  own  classification.  There  were 
numerous  classifications  in  the  country,  but  they  are  substantially 
brought  down  to  the  three  which  now  prevail  and  that  simplifies  the 
situation  very  much.  There  was  a  general  overhauling  oi  rates  in 
this  territory  between  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Potomac  and  the 
I^kes,  and  in  New  England,  and  out  as  far  as  Chicago,  perhaps,  or 
the  Mississippi  Eiver.  There  is  now  but  an  occasional  case  or  that 
practice  of  charging  more  for  the  short  haul  than  for  the  long.  The 
roads  went  out  of  that  business  when  the  law  was  passed.  I  think 
they  want  to  observe  the  law.  I  do  not  think  they  want  to  introduce 
the  practice  again  where  it  has  been  abolished. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  advise,  if  it  can  be  effected,  that  the 
through  raihvay  and  ocean  rates  be  subject  to  regulation? 

Mr.  Clements.  You  mean  across  the  ocean? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  say  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool.  In  the  first 
place,  do  you  think  it  can  be  done,  and  secondly,  would  you  advise  it? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  should  think  that  would  he  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  do. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  can  be  done  by  law,  would  you  advise  that  it 
be  done? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  should  hesitate  about  that.    I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  the  through  export  rate  to 
Europe  and  the  through  import  rate,  we  will  say  to  Chicago,  are  often 
less  than  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Chicago.  Do  you  think  that  is 
fair  and  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  the  shipping  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  producers? 

Mr.  Clements.  It  undoubtedly  seems  to  me  that  there  should  not 
be  such  a  wide  discrimination  as  that.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  it  would  be  healthful  to  have  some  competition  in  this  country 
from  other  countries.  I  have  always  been  oi  that  school,  but  I  am 
not  a  radical  in  that  respect. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  as  to  import  or  export! 
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Iklr.  Clements.  As  to  import  I  am  speaking  of  that  particularly, 
because  that  is  a  matter  that  has  several  times  been  brought  to  our 
attention.  There  is  the  rate,  which  was  brought  to  our  attention, 
from  Belgium  to  Chicago,  being  less  than  from  Fittsburg  to  Chicago. 
That  has  never  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  reasonable  adjustment.  There 
was  the  Import  Rate  Case,  where  freight  was  brought  from  some 
point  in  Europe  through  New  Orleans  for  San  Francisco,  where 
the  rate  was  three  times  as  much,  as  I  remember  it,  from  New 
Orleans  to  San  Francisco  as  the  rate  from  Liverpool  to  San  Francisco 
through  New  Orleans.  The  Commission  decided  that  that  was  a 
violation  of  law,  an  undue  discrimination;  but  on  this  ^roimd  of 
competition  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  the  railroad  leading  from 
New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  had  a  right  to  make  it,  so  as  not  to 

fo  out  of  that  business;  that  it  had  to  meet  water  competition  at  San 
'rancisco. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  not  have  the  practical  effect  of  distributing 
business,  decentralizing  business! 

Mr.  Clements.  To  do  that! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clements.  I  think  it  promotes  competition. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Clements.  Sometimes  it  results  in  unjust  discrimination. 

The  Chair3ian.  Does  it  not  help  interior  towns  as  against  great 
ports  and  cities? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  have  no  doubt  it  does,  but  it  is  believed  by  the 
local  manufacturers  that  it  hurts  them. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  case! 

Mr.  Clements.  At  Pittsburg. 

Senator  Dolltver.  Does  that  always  depend  upon  water  compe- 
tition? 

Mr.  Clements.  Not  altogether ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  notice  it  is  said  by  the  pottery  people  at  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio,  that  pottery  is  sent  to  New  Orleans  trn'ough  Denver 
at  a  through  rate  from  Liverpool,  for  less  than  the  rate  from  East 
Liverpool  to  Denver. 

Mr.  Clements.  There  are  many  such  cases. 

Senator  Dolliver.  That  would  seem  to  require  some  other  explana- 
tion than  water  competition. 

Mr.  Clements.  It  is  railroad  competition  in  a  large  measure,  just 
as  was  demonstrated  in  this  Glass  Case  that  we  had.  A  railroad 
from  the  Gulf  did  some  business  in  Chicago,  and  the  railroads  from 
the  Atlantic  Seaboard  wanted  it,  and  they  undertook  to  take  a  hand. 
This  was  rail  competition  to  the  interior.  Of  course  the  Canadian 
route  was  in  that  case,  but  it  was  mostly  water  competition.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  the  Commission  oeen  giving  atten- 
tion to  this  abuse  of  division  of  freight  money  between  terminal  com- 
panies and  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Clements.  It  commenced  that  in  the  Brimson  Case. 

The  Chairman.  In  1892? 

Mr.  Clements.  In  1892  or  1893,  but  it  had  investigated  matters  of 
that  sort  before. 

The  Chairman.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that  Brimson  must  tes- 
tify, and  that  gave  you  a  pretty  free  hand. 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  follow  that  upf 

Mr.  Clements.  No;  that  case  got  so  old  before  it  was  decided  and 
conditions  had  so  changed  that  we  did  not  go  further  with  that.  We 
conducted  a  great  many  other  investigations  successfully  under  that 
ruling. 

The  CHAOtMAN.  With  a  view  of  getting  this  before  Congress 
fairly,  have  you  any  case  that  you  have  prosecuted  to  final  judgment 
to  correct  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  division  of  rates? 

Mr.  Clements.  The  Commission  has  reported  upon  matters  of  that 
sort  at  Chicago  and  at  St  Louis,  has  made  recommendations  about 
it,  and  has  sent  the  testimony  to  the  Department  of  Justice  in  respect 
to  one  of  these  matters. 

Senator  Kean.  That  was  only  lately! 

Mr.  Clements.  Within  a  few  months. 

Senator  Kean.  Since  Congress  adjourned  t 

Mr.  Clements.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  that  now  under  consideration? 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  know  exactly  the  status  of  it^ 
but  we  have  done  what  we  could  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  are  investigating  the  refrigerator 
car  abuses  now  in  Chicagfo? 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  do  not  want  to  inquire  about  that.  But 
before  this  have  you  ever  directed  your  attention  to  these  abuses, 
and  have  you  taken  action  ? 

Mr.  Clements.  The  Commission  has  several  times  reported  the 
eondition  of  things  in  regard  to  the  car  lines. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  Attomey-Greneralf 

Mr.  Clements.  No,  sir;  to  Congress,  and  referred  the  matter — the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  they  were  subject  to  the  interstate  law 
in  their  charges. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anybody  refused  to  testify  in  those  cases? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  think  one  of  the  employees  of  the  Armour  Car 
Lines  or  Armour  &  Co.,  I  forget  which  it  was,  declined  to  answer 
last  fall;  but  we  were  doubtfm  as  to  whether  they  ought  to  be  re- 
quired to  answer  in  that  case. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  doubt  only  about  the  law? 

Mr.  Clements.  No;  we  were  doubtful  as  to  whether  the  question 
was  proper  or  pertinent. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  ground  that  the  law  was  not  sufficient? 

Mr.  Clements.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  the  committee  wants  is  to  mak&  the  law 
effective  to  reach  these  abuses. 

Mr.  Clements.  I  do  not  think  anything  more  can  be  done.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  decided  in  the  broadest  way  that  the  Commission 
has  the  right  to  compel  testimony  upon  this  Question.  I  do  not  know 
how  that  can  be  accomplished  so  long  as  tne  Commission  can  not 
punish.  The  Commission  is  not  a  court,  and  of  course  when  a  wit- 
ness declines  to  answer,  we  have  to  stop  proceeding  and  wait  until 
we  can  get  a  decision  from  the  court,  and  then  if  the  case  fi;oes  to  the 
Supreme  Court  we  have  to  wait  until  it  decides.  I  do  not  Know  any- 
thing that  Congress  could  do  to  cure  that,  so  long  as  these  matt^ 
are  conducted  before  a  commission  that  can  not  exercise  any  judicial 
soihority  over  the  witnesses  and  punish  for  contempt. 
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Senator  Cullom.  In  your  last  report  you  discussed  all  these  matters 
you  have  been  referring  to, 

Mr.  Clements*.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Cullom.  Well,  I  have  not  read  it  very  perfectly,  but  mv 
impression  is  that  you  made  recommendations  in  the  report  for  such 
legislation  as  you  think  ought  to  be  enacted  to  strengthen  your  hands 
and  strengthen  the  law.     Is  that  so,  or  not? 

Mr.  Clements.  That  is  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cxjixom.  Do  you  discuss  in  this  report  the  question  of  the 
importance  of  giving  you  the  additional  power  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed so  much  here  as  to  rate  making,  so  csilled? 

Mr.  Clements.  That  matter  was  discussed  more  fully  in  the  report 
from  which  I  read  yesterday,  in  1897,  than  at  any  other  time.  That 
was  the  first  report  made  after  the  decision*  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Maximum  Kate  Case,  and  the  matter  was  gone  mto  very  care- 
fully and  fully  and  it  has  been  referred  to  repeatedly  and  annually 
ever  since,  but  probably  not  so  fully  as  then. 

Senator  Cullom.  Have  you  made  any  recommendation  in  this  last 
report  or  any  other  recently  on  the  question  of  these  private  cars? 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes;  the  last  annual  report  submits  that  matter. 

Senator  Cullom.  Do  you  recommend  specifically  what  law  should 
be  made,  if  any  ? 

Mr.  Ci^MENTS.  I  do  not  think  we  undertake  to  frame  the  amend- 
ment, but  we  do  recommend  that  the  carrier  or  the  car  line,  or  what- 
ever is  the  suitable  thing  to  do,  be  made  subject  to  the  law,  and  be  put 
under  the  same  rule.  We  do  not  say  in  that  report  that  that  is  not 
the  law  now,  because  there  is  a  dispute  about  that;  but  there  is  such  a 
contest  over  it  that  we  think  the  wisest  thing  to  do  is  to  remove  it 
from  the  field  of  debate. 

Senator  Cullom.  Did  you  ever  imdertake  to  make  a  case  a^inst 
them  in  any  way  so  as  to  test  the  law  as  to  whether  you  had  jurisdic- 
tion over  them  or  not? 

Mr.  Clements.  Well,  it  is  not  improper  for  me  to  say  in  this  con- 
nection that  we  took  this  matter  up  with  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  certain  other  information  which  was  asked  lor  and  desired,  and 
the  matter  has  been  taken  up  subseauently  and  is  still  under  inves- 
tigation, with  a  view  to  getting  a  fuller  development  of  the  facts, 
with  a  view  of  testing  the  question,  putting  it  into*  court  where  the 
question  can  be  raised  and  a  judicial  determination  had  upon  it; 
but  still  we  have  thought  that  the  end  of  the  controversy  would  be 
reached  a  great  deal  more  quickly  if  it  was  determined  by  an  amend- 
ment. 

Senator  CuiJ:i0M.  Now,  I  think  the  impression  prevails  that  the 
question  of  whether  you  should  be  given  power  to  make  rates,  and 
when  I  say  that  I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  be  given  power  to 
make  rates  for  the  whole  country  at  one  time;  but  on  a  question 
where  there  is  a  dispute  or  a  claim  on  the  part  of  anyone  that  he  has 
been  charged  an  exorbitant  rate,  whether,  if  you  determine  that  ques- 
tion, you  should  have  the  right  to  determine  what  a  reasonable  rate 
would  be.  That  is  one  of  the  questions  before^  the  ooimtry  about 
which  the  public  is  very  much  concerned.  Another  is  the  question 
as  to  terminal  charges,  and  another  is  the  question  of  these  private 
cars.    Now,  those  three  things,  to  my  mind,  are  engaging  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  conntry  very  materially,  and  we  are  called  upon  to  de- 
termine whether  any  legislation  additional  is  necessary,  and  if  so, 
what  kindt  Now,  has  your  Commission,  or  the  Commission  of  whidi 
you  are  a  member,  in  any  of  these  reports  lately  set  out  any  recom- 
mendation on  those  three  different  thmgs? 

Mr.  Clements.  In  our  last  annual  report  all  those  matters  are  re- 
ferred to  specifically. 

Senator  Cullom.  Do  you  in  your  reports  reconunend  some  specific 
lemslationt 

Mr.  O^MENTS.  I  would  not  say  that  we  undertake  to  specify  the 
language  that  would  carry  out  the  end,  but  we  specifically  recommend 
that  there  be  an  amendment  in  respect  to  these  matters  so  as  to 
remove  all  doubt  there  may  be. 

Senator  Cullom.  What  have  you  recommended  under  those  three 
different  propositions? 

Mr.  Clements.  In  connection  with  the  power  to  correct  an  unjust 
rate,  by  substituting  a  just  one  therefor,  it  was  recommended  in  order 
to  make  that  effective  that  there  ought  to  be  some  power  to  put  into 
effect,  to  fix  divisions  between  companies  and  connecting  lines,  mak- 
ing a  through  rate;  otherwise  it  would  be  largely  defeated  in  some 
cases. 

Senator  Cullom.  And  you  recommend  new  legislation  to  be  had. 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes. 

Senator  Cullom.  Is  there  any  other  question? 

"Mr.  Clements.  I  do  not  think  in  the  last  rejwrt  we  referred  to 
this  matter  of  some  penalty  for  failure  to  make  reports,  and  to  make 
them  as  required,  but  we  have  recommended  that  at  times  heretofore, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  the  railroads  have  never  had  any  serious  objec- 
tion to  that  kind  of  a  spur.  Those  which  do  make  their  reports  fully 
and  promptly  certainly  would  have  no  objections  to  the  other.  This 
to  the  end  that  these  statistics  may  be  made  up  promptly  and  more 
accurately. 

Senator  Cullom.  And  the  public  is  desirous  that  whatever  law  we 
enact  not  only  be  enforcible,  but  be  enforced. 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes. 

Senator  Cullom.  And  we  would  like  to  know  as  a  committee  as 
near  as  possible  what  the  Commission  who  are  dealing  with  the 
matter  all  the  time  really  think  as  to  what  should  be  done  from  the 
different  points  of  view  where  you  consider  theuL  So,  if  there  is 
any  otiier  suggestion  you  have  to  make  as  to  an  amendment  to  the 
law  or  a  change  of  the  law,  we  would  like  to  know  exactly  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Clements.  Well,  it  has  been  said  frequently  that  the  water 
lines  ought  to  be  placed  within  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion's power.  I  refer  now  to  the  coast  water  lines.  The  railroads 
think  mat  is  a  fair  thing,  that  if  they  are  under  the  law  these  lines 
ought  also  to  be  under  the  law.  I  see  no  objection  to  that  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  urged  from  the  public  standpoint,  but  it  would  seem 
to  be  a  just  thing. 

Simator  Newlands.  Is  that  urged  as  to  the  river  lines  also? 

Mr.  Clements.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  that  That  has  not 
been  a  matter  which  has  been  considered.  The  railroads  have  partly 
taken  care  of  that  themselves.  They  have  run  the  boats  out  of  the 
riversi  and,  to  use  Mr.  Lincoln's  expression,  who  was  on  the  stand 
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iii6  other  day,  they  have  met  the  water  rates  in  the  interior,  so  that 
the  boats  do  not  do  very  much. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  gentlemen  are  attempting  to  administer 
this  law  as  it  stands,  and  you  find  difficulty  in  doing  it,  and  we  are 
now  trying  to  find  out  what  improvements  of  the  act  are  necessary 
to  be  made  in  order  to  enable  you  to  enforce  the  law. 

Mr.  Clements.  I  think  you  have  covered  about  those  which  the 
Commission  has  thought  are  necessary  to  give  effect  to  its  purposes. 
I  ought  to  say  on  this  matter  about  private  car  abuse  and  terminal 
abuse,  and  particularly  the  abuse  about  the  terminal  lines,  that  that 
is  a  matter  that  has  grown  up  much  more  intensely  and  to  an  aggra- 
vated degree,  in  my  judgment  and  observation,  than  it  has  ever  been 
before,  since  the  Elkins  Act,  since  outright  rebates  have  stopped. 
These  other  devices  have  crept  in. 

Senator  Cullom.  They  have  made  up  new  styles  of  rebates! 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  not  that  always  the  case? 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes;  when  the  water  is  dammed  up  one  way,  they 
find  some  other  way,  if  they  can  do  it  lawfully,  if  the  desire  is  there 
and  it  is  practical.  That  is  human  nature;  but  the  Elkins  Act  is  an 
act  against  all  forbidden  discriminations. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  passage  of 
the  Elkins  Act  was  a  bad  thing  to  ao'i 

Mr.  Clements.  Not  at  all.  We  have  said  that  it  has  had  a  tre- 
mendous effect  in  the  diminution  of  these  abuses.  How  long  that 
will  last  is  a  matter  to  be  determined.    When  the  Cullom  bill  was 

Skssed,  for  twelve  or  fifteen  months  there  was  but  little  abuse  of 
ese  matters.  It  grew  up  gradually  afterwards,  and  almost  every 
1st  of  JanuaiT,  from  that  time  down  to  this,  these  railroad  gentle- 
men get  together  and  make  a  gentleman's  agreement  that  they  will 
quit  and  reform  and  turn  a  new  leaf  and  not  do  it  any  more.  They 
break  down  a^in  and  make  a  resolution  again.  Thev  are  now  under 
a  good  resolution,  and  I  have  not  a  doubt  in  the  worfd  that  the  prac- 
tice has  been  greatly  diminished  since  the  Elkins  Act  was  passed 
and  since  these  injunctions  were  obtained. 

And  so  much  has  been  said  here  time  and  again  to  the  effect  that 
the  Commission  had  not  invoked  the  Elkins  Act  or  undertaken  to 
exercise  its  duties  and  powers  under  that,  that  I  would  say  it  is 
wholly  unfair,  because  when  this  exposure  of  wholesale  rebates  was 
made  in  January,  1902,  the  Commission  promptly  passed  the  matter 
over  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  asked  to  have  proceedings 
instituted  to  enjoin  and  stop  it,  and  any  other  proceeding  that  could 
be  instituted  under  the  law.  That  was  done  in  14  cases  against 
14  of  the  leading  railroads  in  the  West  and  in  the  trunk  lines.  The 
injunctions  were  granted  temporarily,  and  before  the  matter  was 
passed  upon,  while  it  was  before  the  court,  the  Elkins  bill  was  passed, 
and,  as  I  understand  it,  those  injunctions  hold  good  now,  but  they 
hold  by  virtue  of  the  Elkins  law,  which  came  in  afterwards.  So  it 
is  not  fair  to  say  that  because  we  anticipated  that  when  it  was  a 
doubtful  remedy,  as  Mr.  Peck  said,  it  was  the  most  available  thing, 
and  it  was  another  additional  opportunity  the  Commission  was  af- 
forded to  reach  these  matters.  I  hold  that  exposure  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  passage  of  the  Elkins  bill,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
aay  so.    It  exposed  a  condition  of  things  which  suggested  the  act^ 
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Senator  Newlands.  The  first  proceeding  for  injunction  was  nnder 
the  original  actt 

Mr.  Clbbients.  Yes. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  the  EUdns  law  was  passed  before  the 
matter  was  determined? 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes.  Then  there  was  another  suit  be^un  directly 
under  the  Elkins  Act  against  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  RailroaoL 
That  makes  15  cases. 

Senator  Dolliver.  What  was  the  subject-matter  of  the  suit? 

Mr.  Clements.  It  was  coal  rates  from  Virginia  points  into  New 
England,  where  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  undertook  to  deliver  coal 
to  me  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  road,  I  believe,  in  New 
England  at  a  price  which  was  less  than  the  freight  rates  from  the 
mine  to  the  seaboard  and  the  rate  from  there  to  New  England 

Senator  Dolliver.  What  form  did  that  take? 

Mr.  Clements.  It  was  a  contract  between  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railroad  to  deliver  a  certain  number  of  tons — ^up  in  the  mil- 
lions— within  a  certain  period,  and  they  did  deliver  a  part  of  it,  and 
were  proceeding  to  deliver  the  balance,  while  their  published  rate 
and  the  rate  beyond  to  New  England  p>oints  made  it  mipossible  for 
them  to  do  it  on  the  terms  of  the  contract,  and  the  competing  miners 
complained  of  it. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Have  you  sought  to  enjoin  a  discrimination  be- 
tween two  localities? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  do  not  think  that  ever  has  been  made  where  the 
discrimination  was  on  the  published  rate,  except  in  the  case  referred 
to  the  other  day,  that  case  of  some  years  ago,  involving  Wichita  and 
Missouri  River  points;  and  referring  to  ftiat  Elkins  Act,  you  will 
find  that  the  words  are  ^'  where  the  Commission  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve "  that  there  is  a  violation  of  the  law  it  may  ask  for  an  injunc- 
tion. I  mean  discrimination  that  is  forbidden  by  law.  Now,  it  has 
been  said  here  that  the  Commission  need  not  wait  for  an  investiga- 
tion and  play  like  a  court  and  investigate  and  find  out  the  facts,  but 
just  walk  right  into  court  and  begin  a  case,  that  that  woula  be 
sufficient,  if  it  was  permitted  to  do  that  in  regard  to  the  correction  of 
an  unreasonable  rate.  Now,  the  Commission  acting  in  good  faith 
must  have  the  belief  before  they  can  ffo  into  court  and  accuse  a  road 
with  violating  the  law.  There  must  oe  some  reason  for  thak  belief. 
Now,  must  it  inaugurate  the  practice  of  taking  up  everv  complaint 
thrown  at  it  from  every  source  and  saying  that  a  complaint  is  here 
and  we  will  institute  a  suit?  I  do  not  think  that  would  please  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  road  or  anjr  other  road.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  fair  or  just  to  the  Commission,  and  if  it  is  going  t^  inform 
itself  so  that  it  may  have  a  belief  based  on  reason,  how  can  it  do  that 
better  than  by  ascertaining  the  facts  in  the  presence  of  both  parties? 
Shall  it  go  and  see  one  of  the  parties  in  a  fence  comer  and  get  one 
side  of  it  and  form  a  belief  on  that  and  institute  proceedings  against 
a  road?    I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Are  not  most  of  these  discriminations  which 
are  published  in  the  rates  obvious? 

1&.  Clements.  They  are  obvious  as  discriminations,  but  whether 
they  are  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  due  or  undue,  is  not  so  obvious 
18  the  discrimination.    The  third  section  condemns  undue  and  un- 
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reasonable  discriminations,  but  there  are  many  discriminatioiis  which 
the  court  has  said,  and  which,  according  to  the  facts  and  the  law  itself, 
it  is  manifest  are  not  necessarily  illegal  because  they  are  discrimina- 
tions. They  are  due  and  reasonable  because  due  to  circumstances 
and  conditions  which  in  many  cases  justify  them,  as  the  courts  have 
held  and  as  the  Commission  has  found. 

Senator  Kean.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Clements.  About  thirteen  years. 

Senator  Kean.  You  were  a  member  in  1889! 

Mr.  Clements.  No. 

Senator  Kjjan.  In  1899  f 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes. 

Senator  Kean.  Did  the  Commission,  on  the  8th  day  of  December, 

1899,  enter  a  formal  order  instructing  its  secretary  to  cooperate 
assiduously  with  associations  to  secure  the  passage  of  an  act  through 
Congress? 

Mr.  Clements.  Well,  there  was  an  order  of  that  sort  entered  on  the 
minutes  by  the  Commissioners  that  were  present  at  that  time. 

Senator  Kean.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  a  copy  of  that! 

Mr.  Clements.  I  haven't  it  here. 

Senator  Kean.  Could  you  produce  it? 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes.  ^hat  is  some  five  or  more  years  ago.  It  was 
gone  over  here-  with  Mr.  Wolcott  on  this  committee  when  he  was  a 
member  of  it  and  was  fully  discussed. 

Senator  Kean.  Did  your  secretary,  under  date  of  February  3, 

1900,  issue  a  circular  letter  in  his  official  capacity  to  associations  and 
shippers  to  write  to  Senators  and  Representatives  in  favor  of  the 
passage  of  a  bill  ? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  do  not  know  about  that.    I  can  find  out. 

Senator  Kean.  If  you  would  give  us  that  we  would  like  to  have  it 
I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  publication  and  the  substance  of  testimony 
offered  at  hearings  held  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of 
the  United  States,  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  favor  of 
amending  the  interstate-commerce  act,  published  by  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  convention.  You  had  a  large  number  of  copies,  did 
you  not,  in  the  office  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  last 
winter  ? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Senator  Kean.  Given  out  with  your  report? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  It  may  have  been  done. 
Wiiat  year  is  that  that  you  refer  to? 

Senator  Kean.  Published  in  the  year  1904. 

Mr.  Clements.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  anything  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Kean.  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Prouty's  statement  the  other 
day  it  was  suggested  that  the  committee  would  like  some  information 
as  to  the  statistical  work  of  the  Commission.  Will  you  be  ^d 
enough  to  tell  me  who  has  charge  of  that  work? 

Mr.  Clebcbnts.  Prof.  W.  C.  Adams,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Senator  Kean.  Is  he  a  professor  in  the  Michigan  University  f 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes. 

Senator  Kean.  Of  what? 

Senator  Dolliveil  He  is  the  head  of  the  school  of  political  eoon- 
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omj.  I  think.  He  is  one  of  many  prof^sors  of  economics,  but  I 
think  he  is  the  head  of  this  college  or  school  of  economy. 

Senator  Kean.  How  long  has  Professor  Adams  had  charge  of  the 
statistical  work  of  the  Commission  t 

Mr.  Clements.  He  has  had  it  longer  than  I  have  been  on  the  Com- 
mission— I  suppose,  practically,  from  the  beginning.  Judge  Cooley 
brought  him  there.    He  selected  him,  practically^  as  I  understand  it 

Senator  Kean.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  Commission  had  the  power 
to  fix  a  rate  that  would  do  away  with  all  rebates! 

Mr.  Ci^ments.  No. 

Senator  Kean.  Do  you  think  it  would  add  to  itt 

Mr.  Clements.  I  do  not  know  that  that  would  materially  affect 
the  rebate  question. 

Senator  Kean.  Do  vou  think  it  would  prevent  discrimination! 

Mr.  Clements.  Well,  it  mijght  be  in  some  cases  that  it  would  oper- 
ate to  do  so.  The  Commission  has  called  attention  to  it  as  it  nas 
thought  a  proper  thing  to  do,  mainly  for  the  correction  of  excessive 
and  unreasonaole  rates.  It  is  not  contended  that  that  would  add  to 
the  remedy  against  paying  rebates. 

Senator  Kean.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Clements.  Since  the  matter  of  the  order  made  five  years  ago, 
or  something  like  that,  has  been  brought  up,  I  would  sav  that  I  have 
had  it  brought  to  my  attention  in  the  last  few  days  by  what  was 
shown  to  me  as  a  printed  circular,  which  is  being  scattered  over  the 
country  broadcast,  and  a  copy  of  which  I  have  here,  and  which  shows 
that  a  campaign  is  on  hand  to  secure  the  organization  of  raihroad 
employees  to  protest  against  any  legislation  which  might  affect  tUs 
matter. 

Senator  Kean.  I  merely  call  your  attention  to  these  to  contradict 
youi:  statement  in  regard  to  what  the  Commission  had  done. 

Mr.  Clements.  How  does  that  contradict  the  work  we  have  done? 

Senator  Kean.  Ypur  statement  as  to  what  the  Commission  had 
done  in  regard  to  legislation.   That  is  all. 

Mr.  Ojbments.  1  do  not  see  how  that  contradicts  anything  that  I 
have  said. 

Senator  Doi^liver.  I  was  interested,  Mr.  Clements,  in  a  statement 
you  have  just  made  that  the  main  operation  of  this  power  to  revise 
rates  would  be  in  respect  to  rates  that  are  exorbitant  or  unjupt  in 
themselves,  rather  than  as  respects  rebates  and  other  discriminptions. 
I  would  like  to  go  a  little  further  into  that.  Would  you  expect  this 
power  to  revise  rates  to  be  confined  to  the  power  to  readjust  %  set  of 
rates  complained  of? 

Mr.  Ci^MENTS.  Well,  I  do  not  see  where  else  it  could  be  applied 
unless  there  was  some  power  given  in  respect  to  fixing  th^.  minmium 
rate,  for  the  correction  of  a  discrimination,  because  if  the  Commis- 
sion is  given  a  power  of  that  sort,  for  the  correction  of  discrimina- 
tion, and  it  orders  that  the  discrimination  cease,  that  might  be  done 
by  raising  one  rate  or  lowering  the  other. 

Senator  Dolliver.  So  that  the  mere  power  to  fix  the  maximum 
rate  would  not  enable  the  Commission  to  handle  the  question  of 
discriminations  at  all? 

Mr.  Ci^MENTS.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Would  it  be  agreeable  to  the  opinion  of  the 
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Commission  to  narrow  this  power  to  revise  rates  in  cases  where  the 
rates  are  complained  of  as  unjust  and  unreasonable  in  themselves? 

Mr.  Clements.  You  mean  to  fix  the  minimum? 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  mean  to  confine  the  power  of  supervising  the 
rates  to  cases  where  a  rate  is  complained  of^as  unjust  and  unreason- 
able in  itself. 

Commissioner  Fiper.  The  exercise  of  the  power! 

Mr.  Clements.  I  have  never  thought  of  it  as  a  suitable  thing  for 
any  other  purpose  except  for  the  correction  of  an  excessive  rate. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  mean  an  excessive  rate  per  se  or  exces- 
rive  by  comparison? 

Mr.  Clebients.  Excessive  in  itself. 

Senator  Foster.  How  does  the  number  of  complaints,  say,  within 
the  last  two  years  compare  with  the  years  preceding? 

Mr.  Clements.  There  have  been  a  good  manv  more  in  the  last  year 
or  two  than  in  the  same  length  of  time  ever  before. 

Senator  Foster.  What  is  the  nature  of  those  complaints  generally! 

Mr.  Clements.  They  often  complain  of  the  excessiveness  of  tne 
rates,  and  they  frequently  complain  of  the  relation  of  the  rates  re- 
sulting in  the  discrimination  as  between  places.  Most  of  them  are 
in  one  class  or  the  other  of  those  two.  It  is  an  unjust  relation  result- 
ing in  an  undue  and  hurtful  discrimination,  or  that  the  rate  is  exces- 
sive. Of  course,  these  numerous  increases  in  rates  that  have  been 
made  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  have  resulted  in  a  good  many 
complaints  of  the  latter  class. 

Senator  Foster.  Since  the  Elkins  law  has  been  in  effect  the  com- 
plaints have  multiplied  instead  of  decreased?    Is  that  the  case! 

Mr.  Clements.  1  think  that  is  true. 

Senator  Newlands.  They  were  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  Elkins 
law? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  should  not  say  so,  and  I  should  not  think  so — co- 
incident with  it. 

Senator  Foster.  What  is  the  difficulty  that  your  Commission  ex- 
periences in  the  enforcement  of  the  law? 

Mr.  Clements.  VThen  the  Commission  investigates  a  complaint  as 
it  is  required  under  the  law  to  do,  and  makes  its  report  and  findings 
of  fact,  and  its  conchisions,  and  finds  that  there  is  a  disobedience  of 
the  law,  in  its  judgment,  it  makes  an  order  that  the  carriers  cease  and 
desist  from  that.  That  has  no  effect  at  all  until  the  Commission  can 
go  into  court  affirmatively  and  obtain  a  judgment  or  decree  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  Foster.  What  remedy  would  you  surest  to  correct  that  de- 
fect in  the  law,  or  that  want  of  power  in  the  (5)mmission? 

Mr.  Clements.  Well,  I  have  always  thought  that  when  a  rate 
was  found  to  be  unreasonable,  that  public  authority  ought  to  be 
able  to  find  what  is  the  reasonable  rate  and  order  the  carriers  to 
cease  and  desist  from  charging  any  more  than  the  reasonable  rate  in 
that  case,  and  that  that  ought  to  go  into  effect  after  a  reasonable  time 
within  which  the  carriers  may  apply  to  the  courts  if  they  desire  to 
do  so. 

Senator  Kean.  Does  that  mean  a  maximum  and  a  minimum! 

Mr.  Clements.  I  have  never  advocated  a  minimum  rate. 

Senator  Foster.  Have  you  finished! 
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Mr.  Clehentb.  That  is  all,  that  the  rate  go  into  effect,  say,  in 
thirty  days  or  forty  days  after  the  Commission  has  made  its  order. 
That  would  give  forty  days,  if  the  carrier  thought  it  was  an  unrea- 
sonable order  and  ought  not  to  be  enforced,  within  which  the  car- 
rier might  file  a  bill  against  it,  and  if  there  is  any  ground  on  which 
it  can  TO  held  up,  they  can  get  an  order  to  that  effect.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  objection  in  my  judgment  to  the  question  of  what  the 
(Commission  has  done,  the  propriety  of  it  and  so  on,  in  going  to  the 
court,  if  there  was  any  way  in  which  the  court  can  act  upon  it ;  but 
as  the  law  has  been  mterpreted  the  courts  can  not  legislate.  The 
fixing  of  a  rate  for  the  future  is  legislation,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  the  rate  for  the  future  is  to  be  fixed,  it  must  either  be  done  directly 
by  Congress  or  by  a  board  that  is  authorized  to  do  a  legislative  act 
to  that  extent,  and  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  confer  any  power  on  the 
court  to  do  any  more  than  to  take  jurisdiction  on  the  matter  on  the 
complaint  uncfer  the  C<mstitution  of  the  United  States;  but  if  the 
rate  is  one  that  is  confiscatory,  the  courts  can  enjoin  it  and  will  do  so. 

Senator  Foster.  Now.  how  will  these  abuses  of  the  railroads  which 
are  complained  of  be  abated  or  corrected  by  conferring  this  power 
upon  the  Commission  to  revise  the  rates  of  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Clements.  You  ask  how  it  will  be  abated  ? 

Senator  Foster.  How  would  these  alleged  evils  and  wrongs  of  the 
railroad  be  corrected  by  conferring  this  rate-making  power  upon  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  Clements.  You  mean  discrimination? 

Senator  Foster.  Any  of  the  abuses. 

Mr.  Clements.  If  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  investigate  a 
complaint  that  a  rate  is  unreasonable,  and  it  does  so  and  finds  the 
facts  to  that  effect,  and  is  authorized  to  name  what  is  the  fair  and 
reasonable  rate,  ana  the  carrier  is  ordered  not  to  go  beyond  that  and 
is  required  to  obey  that,  that  would  be  a  correction  of  that  excessive 
rate.  It  would  not  only  condemn  the  rate  to  being  corrected,  but  it 
would  condemn  it  down  to  the  point  of  what  was  reasonable  in  the 
judgment  of  the  tribunal. 

Senator  Foster.  You  would  not  only  have  to  clothe  the  Commis- 
sion with  the  right  and  the  power  to  declare  a  rate  imreasonable,  but 
idso  to  declare  what  is  a  reasonable  rate,  and  then  further  to  declare 
that  the  findings  of  the  Commission  shall  go  into  immediate  effect. 

Mr.  Clements.  That  is  what  1  think. 

Senator  Foster.  If  the  law  did  not  authorize  the  finding  of  the 
Commission  to  go  into  immediate  effect,  then  you  think  there  would 
be  no  relief,  no  practical  relief,  because  the  condition  would  remain 
just  as  it  is  to-day? 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes. 

Senator  Foster.  Suppose  that  the  law  should  authorize  the  Com- 
mission to  examine  into  these  complaints  and  the  Commission  should 
find  the  complaint  well  founded  and  the  charge  excessive  and  unrea- 
sonable and  should  order  that  the  railroads  should  fix  a  reasonable 
rate  within  a  reasonable  time  or  fix  another  rate  within  a  reasonable 
time,  and  in  the  event  that  they  failed  to  fix  a  reasonable  rate  within 
that  time  that  the  Commission  would  then  be  authorized  to  go  into 
court  and  enjoin  them  from  carrying  out  their  excessive  rates. 

Mr.  Clements.  If  I  understand  you,  the  proposition  is,  if  the  Com- 
8.  Doc.  243, 6^1— vol  4 27 
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mission  was  authorized  only  to  condemn  the  rate  that  was  in  issue 
and  then  recommend  that  the  carriers  fix  a  reasonable  rate  after  the 
Commission  has  named  them 

Senator  Foster.  Yes, 

Mr.  Olbments.  And  the  matter  was  left  that  waj  for  a  period  of 
time  within  which  if  they  did  not  do  it  the  Commission  could  make 
another  order  and  say  what  is  reasonable — or,  what  is  the  next  step  ? 

Senator  Foster.  The  next  step  is  that  the  Commission  could  man- 
damus them  to  fix  a  reasonable  rate. 

Mr.  CiiEMBNTS.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  go  any  further  than 
to  enjoin  them  from  charging  the  rate  which  they  had  been  charging 
and  which  it  condemned,  because  if  the  court  said  they  must  cease 
and  desist  from  charging  that,  and  in  addition  to  that  should  order 
them  to  cease  and  desist  from  charging  any  more  than  the  court 
foimd  to  be  a  reasonable  rate,  then  the  court  would  be  doin^  exactly 
what  the  Commission  undertook  to  do  in  the  Maximum  Rate  Case, 
and  in  the  same  way  would  be  making  a  rate  for  the  future,  as  the 
court  held  that  the  Commission  was  doing  then ;  and  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  the  court  can  do  a  le^slative  act  or  that  Congress  can 
confer  upon  the  court  such  authority. 

Senator  Newlands.  In  such  a  proceeding  suppose  the  Commission 
should  have  the  power  not  only  to  condenm  the  existing  rate,  but  to 
find  what  a  reasonable  rate  was,  and  the  law  should  provide  that 
the  Commission  itself  should  proceed  against  the  corporation  to  pre- 
vent it  from  collecting  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  rate  that  was  deter- 
mined reasonable,  could  not  the  proceeding  be  so  expedited  by  the 
law  as  to  result  in  comparatively  speedy  reUef  ? 

Mr.  Clements.  You  mean  if  the  Commission  made  no  order  as  to 
what  the  rate  is  to  be,  but  simply  condemned  the  rate  that  was  in 
existence? 

Senator  Newlands.  No;  condemned  the  rate  that  was  in  existence 
and  declared  what  the  rate  should  be,  and  then  instead  of  having 
that  go  into  effect  immediately  requiring  the  Commission  to  com- 
mence a  suit  against  the  corporation  to  enjoin  it  from  collecting  any 
rate  in  excess  of  that  amount  That  would  accomplish  the  same 
result  as  the  other;  but  I  understand  your  claim  is  that  it  would 
result  in  delay. 

Mr.  Clements.  What  would  be  the  status  of  that  order  by  the 
Commission  ?  Is  that  simply  a  recommendation  of  a  rate  or  is  it  a 
rate  that  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  declare  as  the  rate? 

Senator  Newlands.  It  is  the  rate  that  the  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  declare.    Then  the  question  comes  up  as  to  its  enforcement 

Mr.  Clements.  The  difficulty  of  that  is  that  the  Commission  have 
been  required  to  make  an  investigation  and  has  found  the  rate  un- 
reasonable and  has  found  a  reasonable  rate,  and  that  is  prima  fade 
taken  as  correct — under  the  present  law  that  is  the  condition.  Then 
the  Commission  must  assume  the  onus  of  going  into  the  court  where 
the  matter  will  be  tried  de  novo;  and  such  proceedings  in  equity, 
as  all  know,  relating  to  matters  of  that  sort,  not  only  in  regard  to 
questions  or  this  kind,  but  also  all  other  equity  proceedings,  are 
tedious.  It  is  particularly  so  in  respect  to  these  cases.  The  carriers 
want  to  introduce  witnesses  in  different  places  and  many  witnesses 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  to  testify  about  rates  and  com- 
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parative  rates;  and,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  if  this  is  to  be  a 
thorough  investigation  either  before  the  Commission  or  before  the 
court,  to  obtain  all  the  facts  that  the  parties  at  interest  think  have 
a  bearing  by  way  of  comparison,  and  one  rate  with  another,  and  the 
conditions,  and  the  changing  conditions,  etc.,  it  is  not  a  matter  that 
could  be  expedited. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  think  it  would  necessarily  take  a  long 
timet 

Mr.  Clements.  It  would  necessarily  take  a  long  time. 

Senator  Newlands.  How  long  do  you  imagine? 

Mr.  Clements.  That  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  docket  in 
the  particular  court. 

Senator  Newlands.  Suppose  the  law  provided  for  expediting  the 
cases  in  the  lower  court  and  in  the  higher  court  also  ? 

Mr.  Clements.  It  would  be  a  mere  guess  that  would  be  of  hardly 
any  value.    I  would  not  undertake  to  guess  it. 

Senator  Newlands.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  this,  that  if  the 
rate  which  you  declare  is  a  reasonable  rate  should  four  or  five  years 
later  on  be  upset  by  the  court  upon  the  initiative  of  the  railroad,  the 
railroad  would  lose  the  difference? 

Mr.  Clements.  Well,  if  it  was  thought  possible  there  can  be  some 
guard  against  that,  but  somebody  must  lose  some  amount  in  these 
matters.  You  can  not  have  exact  and  equal  justice  in  all  these 
matters.  If  the  rate  is  not  put  into  force,  and  it  is  unreasonable 
before  the  litigation  was  commenced  and  afterwards,  the  shipper 
loses,  and  these  cases  would  be  very  greatly  expedited  if  the  onus  was 
upon  the  railroads  to  show  that  the  order  which  the  Commission 
made  was  unlawful.  The  matter  would  then  be  determined  and  the 
end  of  it  reached  much  sooner  than  it  will  be  when  the  onus  is  on 
the  public  to  assume  the  burden  through  the  Commission  and  through^ 
the  courts. 

Mr.  Clements.  If  they  thought  it  was  a  rate  which  they  could 
not  afford  to  put  in,  they  would  apply  at  once  for  an  injunction  and 
show  the  facts,  naturally,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  hardship. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  where  the  railroad  seeks  to  enjom  a  rate 
uppn  the  ground  that  it  is  confiscatory,  a  preliminary  injunction  is 
often  granted,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  they  have  to  give  bonds  in  such  proceed- 
ings? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  think  they  usually  do,  but  I  am  not  sure  about 
that.    I  think  that  is  a  matter  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Senator  Newlands.  Very  well;  then  how  is  the  shipper  protected 
in  such  a  case  as  that?  The  case  may  last  for  two  years,  and  during 
all  that  time  the  unjust  rates  are  collected. 

Mr.  Clements.  The  trouble  about  that  is  that  it  is  impossible  to 
protect  the  people  injured  by  the  unjust  rate,  because  if  a  bond  were 
required  ana  an  accounting  made  and  the  difference  between  the  just 
rate  and  the  unjust  rate  finally  paid  into  court  by  the  railroad,  after 
that  question  had  been  settled  the  people  who  ship  would  be  the  ones 
to  stand  in  the  place  to  receive  tlie  reparation — ^the  men  who  had 
shipped  and  who  had  the  bill  of  lading  and  can  show  their  names  as 
shippers.    They  have  bought  the  gram  or  the  cotton  or  whatever 
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it  may  be  on  the  price  of  the  goinjg  rate  in  effect  when  the  shipment 
was  made.  They  have  sold  on  the  basis  of  that  rate.  They  have 
disposed  of  the  matter.  The  rate  has  followed  it  on  down  and  finalhr 
rested  upon  the  consumer,  who  buys  and  consumes  the  product  He 
would  have  no  standing  in  court,  for  he  did  not  ship  a  bushel  of 
grain  or  a  bale  of  cotton. 

Senator  NewiiAnds.  Under  these  cases  the  reparation  would  not  go 
to  the  right  men. 

Mr.  Clements.  It  would  go  to  the  men  who  had  already  protected 
themselves,  and  the  persons  reallj  injured  would  have  no  standing. 
That  is  the  peculiarity  of  this  business  which  singles  it  out  from  other 
matters  of  litigation,  that  there  can  be  no  adequate  protection  against 
the  wrong  of  an  unjust  rate,  except  to  make  the  rate  right.  After 
the  rate  has  gone  into  effect  it  is  impossible  to  find  those  who  were 
injured  and  to  distribute  it  among  them. 

Senator  Newlands.  At  that  rate,  if  the  rate  fixed  by  the  Commis- 
sion is  determined  two  or  three  years  afterwards  not  to  be  reascmable, 
then  the  railroad  loses  and  you  could  suggest  no  method  by  which 
it  could  recompense  itself. 

Mr.  Clements.  I  do  not  know  any  method  by  which  it  could  be 
done  except  to  expedite  the  matter  and  have  it  determined  as  soon  as 
possible.  There  must  be  some  injustice  in  all  these  matters,  as  I  have 
repeatedly  said.  There  is  no  way,  in  my  judgment,  by  which  there 
can  be  exact  justice  done  in  relation  to  these  matters.  They  are  too 
complex. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  court  can  only  take  into  consideration 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  rate  is  confiscatory.  Is  there 
any  margin  of  difference  between  a  confiscatory  rate,  and  a  reasonable 
rate?     • 

Mr.  Clements.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  if  the  rate  was  made 
unreasonably  low  to  the  extent  that  it  affected  the  earning  capacity 
of  the  property,  by  invading  a  just  and  reasonable  rate,  it  had  begun 
to  be  confiscatory  from  the  start. 

Senator  Newlands.  Just  as  soon  as  it  falls  below  the  standard  of 
what  is  reasonable,  that  moment  it  begins  to  be  confiscatory. 

Mr.  Clements.  To  that  extent  it  begins  to  invade  the  right  of  the 
property. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  there  any  record  so  considered? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  Courts  look  at  the 
substance  of  things,  and  I  think  that  will  be  the  final  outcome  of  it 

Senator  Newlands.  You  think  that  is  the  trend  of  tiie  decisions 
thus  far? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  think  that  is  the  reason  and  justice  of  the  matter. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  as  to  the  elasticity  of  rates,  great  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  that  by  the  representatives  of  the  railroads,  and 
the  contention  is  that  when  the  rate  has  once  been  established  by  the 
Commission  and  approved  by  the  court,  it  can  not  be  changed  after 
that,  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  leave  a  free  hand  somewhere  in  ad- 
justing these  rates.    How  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  have  no  idea  that  there  would  be  any  trouble 

about  that.    A  decree  of  that  kind  ought  never  to  be  like  a  judgment 

or  decree  of  a  court,  final  and  conclusive.    It  must  of  course  be  ad- 

'  ministered  upon  the  idea  that  conditions  and  circumstances  may 
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change,  and,  therefore,  when  they  do  substantially  change  and  become 
different  from  what  Uiey  were,  when  the  rate  was  made,  there  is  a 
basis  for  a  change,  a  just  and  reasonable  basis  for  a  change  in  the  rate. 

Senator  Newlands.  To  whose  judgment  would  you  leave  the  de- 
termination as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  a  change  in  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  that  would  justify  a  change  in  the  rate  that  had 
been  fixed  by  the  Commission  and  approved  by  the  court? 

Mr.  Clements.  It  might  be  safe  to  require  a  hearing  of  the  matter 
and  approval  by  the  Commission  or  bv  whatever  tribunal  acted,  but 
I  have  no  idea  that,  if  it  was  left  to  the  discretion  and  judgment  of 
the  carrier,  the  carrier  would  undertake  to  put  in  anoflier  rate 
without  a  reason  for  it,  because  there  would  be  a  basis  immediately 
for  a  proceeding,  and  it  would  be  courting  trouble  if  it  did  it 

Senator  Newlands.  So  that  you  think  we  can  safely  leave  that 
matter  to  the  discretion  of  the  carrier? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  think  after  it  had  been  put  in  that  the  carriers 
as  a  rule  would  not  undertake  to  trifle  with  the  matter  or  to  change 
the  rate  unless  they  had  a  substantial  reason  for  it.  They  would  have 
to  justify  it  in  a  short  time  before  the  court  again,  and  it  would  be 
folly,  unless  there  was  a  substantial,  bona  fide  reason  for  doing  it. 
and  I  think  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  leave  it  to  the  carriers  to  judge  or 
that,  subject  to  review. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  as  to  the  cases  where  the  carriers  refuse 
to  accept  the  orders  of  the  Commission.  Your  procedure  then  is  to 
turn  the  matter  over  to  the  Attorney-General? 

Mr.  Ci^ments.  Yes ;  the  law  is  that  the  Commission  shall  reauest 
the  United  States  district  attorney  to  institute  the  next  proceeding, 
and  he  shall  do  it  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney-General,  For 
convenience  to  both  the  Department  of  Justice  and  to  ourselves,  and 
that  the  Attorney-General  may  be  notified  what  the  district  attorney 
has  been  asked  to  do,  these  matters  as  a  matter  of  practice  are  sent 
through  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  then  the  district  attorney  is 
directed  by  the  Attorney-General  from  the  beginning. 

Senator  Newlands.  Have  you  found  that  there  has  been  any  delay 
in  the  Attorney-General's  office  regarding  the  matters  turned  over  to 
that  Department? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  have  not. 

Senator  Newlands.  There  is  no  complaint  upon  that  score! 

Mr.  Clements.  No. 

Senator  Newlands.  No  complaint  that  vour  applications  have  been 
pigeonholed  by  subordinates  in  that  office? 

Mr.  Clements.  None  at  all  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  as  a  rule  during  your  experience  the 
Attorney-Genera I's  office  has  acted  expeditiously  i 

Mr.  Olements.  Yes;  there  is  no  delay  and  I  have  never  heard  of 
any  delay  in  respect  to  that.  These  injunction  cases  were  instituted 
by  bills  drawn  in  the  Department  of  Justice.    They  were  instituted 

Promptly  and  the  matter  was  taken  up  promptly  and  attended  to. 
Tiere  have  been  sometimes  matters  that  have  been  sent  there  about 
which  there  was  to  be  some  further  consultation  or  inquiry,  where  the 
proceeding  has  not  been  instituted  at  once,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
that  is  being  done  except  where  there  is  a  good  reason  for  it. 

Senator  Newlands.  In  the  Interior  Department,  I  believe,  thej 
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have  an  assistant  attorney-general,  have  they  not,  who  attends  to  the 
business  of  that  Department? 

Mr.  Clements.  1  think  there  is  an  assistant  attorney-general  for 
the  Interior  Department. 

Senator  Newlands.  Would  it  not  expedite  the  business  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  if  an  assistant  attorney-general 
were  deputized  to  act  with  you,  if  his  office  were  in  the  same  bunding? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  am  sure  it  would.  There  are  a  great  many 
questions  of  the  drawing  of  complaints,  and  questions  of  law  and 
consultations  that  ought  to  be  referred  to  a  lawyer  specially  in  charge 
of  the  matter.  It  can  be  handled  ly  one  man  much  more  easily  than 
it  can  by  a  consultation  between  nve  who  have  other  things  to  do 
at  the  same  time. 

Senator  Newlands.  Then  you  would  recommend  that  that  be  done? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  I  have  no 
doubt 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  as  to  rebates,  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  after  the  original  CuUom  Act  was  passed,  there  was  a  cessation 
of  rebates  for  a  year  or  more,  and  then  they  were  resumed  ? 

Mr.  Cr^^iENTS.   Gradually;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  a  cessation  upon  the  passage  of  the  recent 
Elkins  bill. 

Mr.  Ct^ments.  Yes.  It  is  often  attributed  to  these  injunctions. 
I  think  the  whole  thing  went  together.  It  was  the  availability  of  tiie 
proceedings  under  the  law  to  stop  those  things. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  you  really  rely  upon  the  Elkins  law  to 
get  those  injunctions  and  make  them  efficient? 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  don't  you  think  that  such  a  contingency 
that  has  occurred  a  year  or  more  after  the  passa^  of  the  Elkins  law 
will  likely  occur  again  and  that  these  rebates  will  blossom  out  anew. 

Mr.  Clements.  If  the  traffic  falls  oflF,  and  there  is  a  scramble  among 
the  railroads  for  business,  and  the  roads  are  hustling  for  it,  I  thivk 
there  would  be  a  tendency  in  that  direction  unless  the  matter  is  con- 
stantly watched. 

Senator  Newlands.  It  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  a  period  of  de- 
pression ? 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes.    That  has  been  the  history  of  it 

Senator  Newlands.  The  whole  policy  of  our  law  is  to  force  these 
railroads  into  competition  and  then  punish  them  for  resorting  to  the 
usual  methods  that  are  used  in  those  cases. 

Mr.  Clements.  You  have  left  them  in  a  state  of  competition.  I 
do  not  think  they  are  altogether  in  that  condition. 

Senator  Newlands.  What  do  you  think  about  competition  in  rail- 
roading? Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  as  much  as  we  have 
had,  or  do  you  think  that  this  consolidation  of  railroads  which  has 
been  going  on  has  tended  to  efficiency  and  perfection  of  service? 

Mr.  Olements.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  tending  to  imperfect 
service  in  some  ways.  It  may  operate  otherwise  in  some  parts. 
Railroads  are  not  competing  with  one  another  and  making  fast  lines 
and  good  service  and  handsome  cars  to  get  business.  That  has  beeai 
their  method  of  advertising  in  competing  with  one  another.  When 
that  incentive  is  removed  the  service  would  hardly  be  as  good,  I 
think. 
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Senator  Nbwiands.  How  about  equality  of  service?  Do  you  think 
it  tends  to  equality  of  service  t 

Mr.  Clements.  If  the  roads  would  observe  their  published  tar- 
iff, recognizing  that  the  demands  of  the  laws  of  the  country  are 
the  first  obligation  resting  upon  them,  and  the  revenue  for  their  com- 
panies is  the  second,  instead  of  reversing  that,  there  would  not  be 
any  trouble  about  rebates.  They  say  they  pay  rebates  because  others 
do,  and  therefore  the  first  thin^  to  do  is  to  save  business  and  the 
next  thing  is  to  obey  the  law.    Now,  there  will  be  rebates,  of  course. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  so  far  as  equality  of  service  and  equality 
of  rate  is  concerned,  where  three  railway  systems,  we  will  say,  are 
serving  ten  States,  each  in  active  competition  with  the  other,  there  is 
less  likelihood  of  equality  of  rate  and  equality  of  service,  and  pro- 
portion of  rate  in  such  a  condition  of  active  competition,  than  where 
those  three  systems  are  consolidated  into  one  road  ? 

Mr.  Clements.  Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Newlands.  So  that  consolidation  tends  toward  equality 
of  service? 

Mr.  Clements.  Steadiness  of  rate  and  equality  of  rate  and  a  higher 
grade  of  rates. 

Senator  Newi.ands.  It  might  tend,  in  your  judgment,  to  diminish 
the  character  of  the  service? 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes;  and  certainly  tend  to  prevent  reductions  in 
rates  that  otherwise  would  be  made. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  as  to  your  Commission,  so  far  as  rebates 
are  concerned,  a  good  deal  of  detective  work  is  required. 

Mr.  Clements.  A  good  deal;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  So  that  we  have  united  in  one  Commission 
the  men  who  are  to  be  both  the  judges  and  the  detectives  in  order  to 
make  them  efficient  in  both  branches. 

Mr.  Clements.  Well,  the  members  of  the  Commission  do  not  them- 
selves go  out  as  detectives  simplj  to  find  out  about  these  things.  We 
employ  agents  to  do  that  to  a  limited  extent,  and  when  we  get  what 
seems  to  be  evidence  of  the  violation  of  the  law,  we  utilize  that  by 
making  a  public  incjuiry  or  by  pursuing  through  the  detective  an 
extended  quiet  inquiry,  and  utilize  it  in  whatever  way  seems  to  be 
the  wisest  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  correct  the  wrong. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  segregate 
those  detective  duties  from  the  present  members  of  the  Commission? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  have  never  thought  there  was  very  much  in  the 
protest  that  the  Commission  was  the  detective,  prosecutor,  jury, 
judge,  and  executioner.  I  have  heard  all  that  said.  The  Commis- 
sion has  no  personal  interest  in  these  rates,  no  member  of  it  has,  and 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  it  is  an  objection  to  form  rather  than  to  substance. 
Of  course,  if  the  work  of  detection  and  investigation  in  the  hearing 
of  complaints  is  to  become  so  that  it  requires  more  work  than  the 
Commission  can  do,  there  might  be  a  reason  for  adding  to  it  for  that 
purpose,  but  I  have  never  thought  there  was  much  substance  to  the 
objection  that  these  things  were  concentrated  in  the  same  persons  for 
the  reason  that  they  have  no  interest  whatever  except  to  enforce  the 
law  as  between  the  parties  in  the  interests  of  the  public. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  who  is  trained  to  dis- 
charge quasi  judicial  duties,  the  highest  duties  that  belong  to  this 
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Commission,  has  that  class  of  mind  which  enables  him  to  proseeate 
successfully  detective  work? 

Mr.  Clements.  No.  If  you  want  to  make  a  ferret  of  him,  I  do  not 
think  he  is  suitable  for  both  places. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  as  to  the  through  rates,  you  would  be 
called  upon  to  make  a  division  of  the  rate,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  CLEi^rENTS.  In  some  cases  we  have  thought  that  the  effect  could 
not  be  given  to  the  correction  of  a  wrong  vate  and  the  substitution  of 
a  just  one  without  that  power. 

Senator  Newt^nds.  And  you  would  expect  that  power  to  be  given? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  think  that  is  incident  to  the  otner. 

Senator  Newlands.  What  do  you  think  of  a  special  court? 

Mr.  Clements.  Well,  I  have  thought  that  a  spedid  court  would 
probably  be  more  expeditious  than  the  miscellaneous  courts  all  over 
the  country;  and  if  a  court  has  this  class  of  business  to  deal  with 
and  no  other,  that  there  would  be  this  much  about  it:  The  matters 
would  be  expedited,  and  there  are  a  great  many  things  about  this  mat- 
ter of  rate  making  and  about  the  testimony  produced  by  witnesses  in 
respect  to  it,  traffic  men  and  others,  which  at  first  is  much  more 
bewildering  to  a  man  who  has  only  heard  one  case  or  hears  one  only 
now  and  then,  than  it  is  to  a  person  who  is  dealing  with  it  all  the 
time,  who  has  been  told  repeatedly  that  it  is  full  of  peculiarities  and 
chan^ng  conditions,  and  that  {)ractical  experience  and  association 
with  it  is  necessary  to  have  anv  judgment  about  it  at  all.  I  think  it 
would  greatly  aid  a  court  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  or  years  if 
it  became  familiar  with  all  these  questions  and  familiar  with  the 
witnesses  who  testify  about  these  matters  and  the  methods  by  which 
they  consider  these  questions  in  constructing  their  tariff,  etc.  I  see 
no  objection  to  a  special  court  because  it  is  dealing  with  a  special 
matter,  if  it  is  constitutional  to  make  such  a  court. 

Senator  Newlands.  Would  you  have  such  a  court  sit  in  Washing- 
ton? 

Mr.  Clements.  Washington  and  other  places. 

Senator  Newlands.  Wherever  convenience  would  require! 

Mr.  Clements.  Yes ;  whatever  would  be  the  wisest 

Senator  Newlands.  As  to  the  constitution  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  number  of  its  members,  etc,  do  you  think 
it  would  be  advisable  to  have  this  Commission  divided  into  branches, 
so  that  there  could  be  one  or  more  members  of  the  Commission  at 
each  one  of  the  rate-making  centers  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Clements.  I  have  never  thought  there  was  any  neat  advan- 
tage about  that.  I  think  that  it  has  become  understood  that  all  m^n- 
bers  of  the  Commission,  or  even  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission,  would  not  undertake  to  hear  every  case  that  arises. 
One  must  act  in  many  cases  and  take  the  testimony,  or  two,  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  order  to  prevent  delay  about  these  matters. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  it  is  contended  that  as  it  is,  that  under 
existing  conditions,  the  rate-making  is  the  result  of  the  united  judg- 
ment of  a  great  many  minds — the  local  agent  at  the  local  station,  the 
freight  agent,  and,  finally^  the  traffic  manager,  and  that  the  rate- 
making  is  finally  adjusted  m  five  or  six  great  centers  in  the  country, 
and  that  it  is  essential  that  these  men  should  be  in  touch  with  com- 
mercial conditions  and  should  feel  the  commercial  pulse.    If  that  is 
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80,  woald  not  that  consideration  also  attach  to  the  Commission — ^that 
is,  to  have  the  power  of  revising  and  correcting  these  rates? 

Mr.  Clements.  A  general  observation  of  that  sort  might  afford 
some  help,  but  if  there  is  to  be  any  power  of  that  sort,  the  Commis- 
sion has  got  to  deal  with  it  b^  the  intelli^nt  and  thorough  presenta- 
tion of  the  matter  by  the  parties  interested. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
provide  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  Commission  should  consist 
of  men  who  have  been  trained  in  experience  in  rate  making  as  traffic 
managers  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Clements.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  amiss  to  have  some 
of  that  sort.  A  good  many  of  the  State  commissions  have  provisionii 
of  that  sort.  I  know  in  my  own  State  one  of  the  commissioners  must 
be  a  lawyer,  another  a  business  or  commercial  man,  and  another  a 
railroad  man. 

Senator  NEWiiANDS.  And  as  a  result  of  your  experience,  do  ;^ou 
think  we  will  ever  have  equality  of  rate  and  of  service  as  between  in- 
dividuals and  communities  and  proportionate  rates  as  to  commoditieS| 
until  we  have  Government  ownership? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  do  not  think  you  ever  will  have  exact  justice. 
I  do  not  think  anybody  can  construct  the  scales  that  will  indicate  what 
exact  justice  is. 

Senator  Cullom.  Do  you  think  that  exact  justice  would  be  brou£^ 
about  by  the  Grovemment  owning  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Clements.  I  do  not  see  how  that  could  be  done  either. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  am  not  asking  jou  about  exact  justice.  Do 
you  think  we  could  more  nearly  approximate  equality  of  service  and 
equality  of  rates  as  between  individuals  and  communities,  and  pro- 
portionate rated  as  to  commodities  imder  Government  ownership  than 
under  private  ownership? 

Mr.  Clements.  The  temptation  to  give  rebates,  of  course,  would 
be  entirely  eliminated,  but  somebody  would  have  to  judge  as  to  what 
was  a  reasonable  discrimination  between  places  and  commodities,  in 
order  to  make  a  scale  of  rates,  for  the  Grovemment  as  well  as  for  the 
carriers,  and  the  judgment  of  the  man  might  be  defective.  I  have 
never  thought  that  uovemment  ownership  was  a  wise  proportion. 
It  was  on  that  question  that  I  retired  from  the  other  win^  of  the 
Capitol  some  years  ago,  when  the  Farmers'  Alliance  required  a  man 
to  say  that  he  was  for  Government  ownership  and  for  the  sub- 
treasury,  which  I  could  not  say ;  but  there  are  many  difficulties 
about  that  What  Government  Department  would  determine  what 
improvements  were  to  be  adopted  in  the  way  of  new  devices  for  the 
saving  of  life  and  for  the  enlargement  of  the  business  and  for  those 
many  things  which  the  interest  of  the  corporations  cause  them  to 
adopt  after  investigation,  and  with  a  view  of  mcreasing  their  revenue, 
and  then,  also,  think  of  all  the  contracts  that  woulcTbe  made,  eta, 
and  the  army  of  employees.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  it  would  bulla 
up  a  Grovemment  Department  that  would  be  unwieldy,  full  of  cor- 
ruption and  abuse,  and  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  that. 

Senator  NEWiaANDS.  As  I  understand  it,  the  chairman  has  re- 
quested your  Commission  to  bring  in  such  specific  amendments  as  you 
recommend! 
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8TATSMEHT  07  KS.  WILLIAM  A.  HOYBB. 

Senator  Keak.  You  may  state  your  name,  place  of  residence,  and 
your  occupation. 

Mr.  Hover.  William  A.  Hover.  I  live  at  Denver,  Colo.  I  am  a 
wholesale  druggist. 

I  represent  m  this  hearing  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Denver  Freight  Bureau.  The  former  is 
the  leading  commercial  organization  of  the  trans-Missouri  region, 
having  a  membership  of  over  1,000  in  number  and  representing  the 
best  of  our  manufacturing,  commercial,  and  professional  life.  The 
latter  is  a  representative  organization  of  jobbers  in  all  branches  of 
trade,  controlling  the  major  part  of  the  competitive  tonnage  which 
enters  into  and  is  distributed  from  Denver. 

Denver,  the  home  of  these  organizations,  needs  no  introduction  at 
my  hands.  Suffice  to  say  that  she  is  the  undisputed  metropolis  of 
the  entire  Rocky  Mountain  region;  the  center  of  a  vast  grazing, 
mining,  and  agricultural  territory;  a  city  with  a  population  of 
175,000  people;  a  city  of  modern  construction,  well  maintained, 
alive,  aggressive  in  character,  and  in  every  way,  except  commer- 
cially, worthy  of  being  classed  as  one  of  the  most  progressive,  charm- 
ing, and  deliffhtful  oi  our  American  municipalities. 

Six  lines  oi  transportation  connect  her  with  points  on  the  Missouri 
River;  five  of  these  lines  are  under  independent  ownership  and 
management.  Transportation  facilities  are  ample  both  as  to  incom- 
ing tonnage  and  for  distribution  to  the  most  remote  sections  of  her 
territory. 

Denver  rightfully  claims,  by  reason  of  her  geographical  location, 
her  distributive  facilities,  her  remoteness  from  other  centers  of  com- 
merce and  other  cities  of.  her  class,  the  inherent  right  and  privilege 
of  distributing  supplies  within  territory  legitimately  her  own,  in 
fair  competition  with  other  points,  referring  particularly  to  points 
located  on  the  Missouri  River.  To  the  casual  ODserver  it  would  seem 
that  Denver  should  be  the  natural  distributive  center  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  By  this  is  meant  not  only  Colorado,  but  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  southern  Montana.  Outside 
of  the  State  of  Colorado,  so  far  as  supplying  the  requirements  of  the 
people  of  these  States  and  Territories  is  concernea,  Denver  might 
as  well  be  located  in  Alaska,  or  in  some  other  Territory  equally  re- 
mote, and  it  is  my  purpose  in  coming  before  this  committee  to 
demonstrate  this  jgross  and  unfair  discrimination  against  Denver  in 
favor  of  Missouri  River  cities,  and  even  in  favor  of  San  Frandsco 
and  other  California  common  points,  in  the  distribution  of  those 
commodities  that  are  necessary  to  the  requirements  of  the  consum- 
ing population  located  in  Denver's  territory,  and  to  ask  in  behalf  of 
the  commercial  interests  of  our  community  the  fair  consideration 
by  your  committee  of  the  several  legislative  measures  now  before 
you,  the  purpose  and  intent  of  which  is  to  increase  the  power,  as 
I  understand  was  originally  intended,  of  the  Interstate  Commeroe 
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CVnnmission,  not  solely  for  the  purpose  and  with  a  hope  of  securing 
for  ourselves  such  relief  as  may  be  required  from  time  to  time  in 
)rder  to  enable  us  to  compete  more  equally  with  the  Missouri  River 
:owns  and  distributive  centers  of  the  East,  but  we  believe  further 
ihat,  in  view  of  the  character  of  service  performed  by  transportation 
companies  acting  as  public  carriers,  they  are  amenable  to  some 
"estraining  influence  and  to  governmental  control,  to  the  extent,  at 
east,  of  insuring  fair,  equitable,  and  just  protection  to  the  people 
md  communities  that  they  serve. 

Senator  Kean.  How  do  you  think  that  will  affect  Denver  or  the 
^iffht  rates? 

'hivr.  Hover.  Do  vou  mean  increasing  the  power? 

Senator  Kean.  Yes.  Do  you  think  it  would  change  them  from 
Uaska — ^you  speak  of  Alaska — down  to  the  center  of  Colorado? 

Mr.  Hover,  riot  necessarily  to  that  extent,  but  as  a  preventive  of 
his  discrimination,  as  against  localities  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
iome  favorable  effect. 

Senator  Kean.  Have  you  not  got  a  remedy  now  if  you  are  discrimi- 
lated  iigainst? 

Mr.  Hover.  We  have  a  remedy,  but  it  is  hardly  adequate  to  meet 
he  exigencies  of  the  case. 

Senator  Kean.  What  is  the  discrimination  ? 

Mr.  Hover.  It  is  one  of  distribution  as  against  Denver  in  favor  of 
lities  on  the  Missouri  River. 

Senator  Kean.  Has  not  that  Question  been  passed  upon  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  Hover.  No. 

Senator  Kean.  Has  it  ever  been  presented  to  themf 

Mr.  Hover.  It  has  been  presented  as  affecting,  perhaps,  certain 
;ommodities.  As  affecting  tne  general  question  of  distribution  from 
here,  it  has  not  been  passed  upon  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Kean.  Do  you  complain  that  the  rates  are  too  high? 

Mr.  Hover.  No,  sir;  we  are  making  no  complaints  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  rates.  The  rates,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  fairly  satisfac- 
orj.  We  are  complaining  of  discrimination  as  against  Denver  on 
x>nnage  pa&sing  through  Denver. 

Senator  Kean.  Do  you  claim  it  is  discrimination  as  against  Denver 
n  favor  of  Kansas  City  and  Omaha? 

Mr.  Hover.  Yes;  I  will  brine:  those  points  out. 

In  the  judgment  of  our  people,  in  no  other  way  can  transportation 
x>mpanies  themselves  be  relieved  from  the  selfish  and  discriminating 
influence  of  corporation  abuse  and  power,  as  now  illustrated  by  the 
lold  which  private  car  lines  have  secured  in  the  transportation  of  our 
nore  staple  commodities. 

Formerly  the  competition  of  numerous  independent  lines  serving 
the  same  territory  was  of  such  character  as  to  minimize  the  danger 
resulting  from  the  concentration  of  authority  and  power.  The  last 
few  years,  however,  has  witnessed  a  tremendous  concentration  of  both 
ftuthorit^  and  power  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few  men.  West  of  the 
hUsBOxm  River  five  men  practicaiiy  control  the  transportetion  ques- 
tion of  that  vast  area.  And  while  to-day  that  power  majy  be  dis- 
pensed V>^  ^'•'S  and  conservative  hands  and  the  interests  oi  the  peo- 
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pie  fairly  oonserved,  managements  do  change,  and  in  less  consider- 
ate hands  all-directed  influence  of  a  power  so  great  is  dangerous  in 
the  extreme.  It  would  seem  that  the  people  should  have  the  unques- 
tionable right  to  secure  for  themselves,  in  the  medium  of  a  conmiis- 
sion  i)roperly  constituted,  an  instrmnent  designed  to  exercise  a  re- 
straining influence  over  policies  which  so  vitalfy  affect  their  interests 
for  either  good  or  bad.. 

Denver's  attitude  is  not  one  of  antagonism  to  railroad  corporations 
or  to  any  other  community.  Commercial  Denver  does  not  ask  that 
something  now  possessed  Sy  a  rival  community  shall  be  taken  away 
and  be  given  to  her.  Commercial  Denver  does  not  ask  that  special 
consideration  be  shown  her  that  wiU  unfairly  discriminate  against 
commercial  rivals.  She  stands  ready  to  compete  in  the  markets  that 
are  legitimately  tributary  to  her  with  any  other  city  of  the  country 
on  an  equal  footing.  Denver  properly  and  justly  claims  for  her 
merchants  the  right  of  distribution  in  territory  west  of  her  on  equal 
terms  with  Missouri  River  towns  and  cities  farther  east  She  also 
claims  fair  adjustment  of  rates  to  contiguous  territory  to  the  east 
that  will  fairly  enable  her  to  compete  with  the  Missouri  River  and 
eastern  competitors  generally.  The  conditions  are  such  at  the  pres- 
ent time  as  to  render  such  competition  on  the  part  of  Denver  mer- 
chants impossible,  nor  is  it  our  belief  that  it  will  be  possible  to  bring 
about  such,  a  readjustment  of  rates  as  will  admit  of  the  enforcement 
of  these  principles  without  the  influence  of  a  higher  power  authorized 
to  make  such  adjustment  as  will  prevent  discrimination  against  one 
community  in  favor  of  another  community.  The  basis  of  our  com- 
plaint is  not  so  much  on  account  of  discriminating  rates  as  applied 
to  items  manufactured  in  Denver  as  on  account  of  discriminating  and 
prohibitive  rates  as  applied  to  such  commodities  as  are  shipped  into 
Denver  and  redistributed  from  this  point.  In  other  words,  Denver's 
jobbing  interests  are  vitally  affected  by  the  character  of  the  dis- 
crimination above  referred  to. 

So  far  as  distributive  rates  within  the  territory  bounded  by  the 
State  lines  of  Colorado  are  concerned,  Denver  has  but  little  to* com- 
plain of.  For  the  most  part  rates  within  the  borders  of  our  State 
are  based  upon  the  Denver,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  upon  the 
Colorado  common-point  rate,  the  exception  being  rates  to  the  towns 
lying  at  the  base  or  the  Rocky  Mountains,  extending  from  Cheyenne 
on  tne  north  to  Trinidad  on  the  south,  including  Colorado  Springs 
and  Pueblo,  all  known  as  Colorado  common  points.  These  towns 
all  take  the  Denver  rate,  and  as  a  result  Denver  is  handicapped  to  the 
extent  of  the  local  to  these  points.  The  fact  that  they  do  take  the 
common  rate,  while  in  a  measure  a  hardship  to  Denver,  is  undoubt- 
edly, under  the  circumstances,  justifiable  and  no  relief  in  this  direc- 
tion can  properly  be  expected.  Local  rates  from  Denver  to  these 
points  are,  however,  discriminating  and  too  high.  Their  local  diar- 
acter,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the  rate  to  Cheyenne,  places  the 
power  of  correction  beyond  Federal  jurisdiction,  except  so  far,  per- 
naps,  as  such  rate  may  affect  interstate  business  in  a  manner  discrimi- 
nating in  character  as  between  localities.  In  other  trans-Missouri 
territory  distributive  rates  from  Denver  are  based,  not  upon  the 
Denver  or  the  so-called  "  Colorado  common-point  rate,"  but  on  the 
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IGssouri  River.  It  therefore  can  be  said  that  the  Missouri  River  is  at 
present  the  basing  point  of  all  rates  in  trans-Missouri  territory. 

Just  how  this  operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  Denver  in  favor  of 
the  Missouri  River  towns  and  cities  farther  east,  I  will,  with  your 
permission,  undertake  to  show  in  detail:  Commencing  first  with 
Wyoming,  and  having  to  do  with  cities  and  towns  in  southern  Wyo- 
ming along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  from  Cheyenne. 
107  miles  nearly  due  north  of  Denver  and  west  to  Evanston,  locatea 
near  the  Utah  line,  also  having  to  do  with  points  north  of  Cheyenne 
located  on  the  Wyoming  branch  of  the  Fremont,  Elkhom  and  Mis- 
souri Valley  Railway,  having  direct  connection  with  Denver  over  the 
Union  Pacific  and  the  Colorado  and  Southern,  and  in  particular  refer- 
ring to  Douglas,  Casper,  and  Lander.  The  latter  town,  while  some- 
what remote  from  the  road,  depends  upon  the  Casper  rate  for  sup- 
plies. These  towns  are  located  along  the  valley  of  the  North  Platte, 
and  have  tributary  to  them  a  country  of  g[reat  promise  that  is  now 
undergoing  rapid  development.  The  Cmcago  and  Northwestern 
Railway  (5)mpany,  who  own  and  control  the  Fremont,  Elkhom  and 
Missouri  Valley  Railway,  are,  I  understand,  now  e2d;ending  that  line 
westward  to  Lander.  These  towns  naturally  look  to  Denver  for  their 
supplies.  There  is  a  community  of  interests  existing  between  all 
western  towns  that  draws  them  together  sociallv  and  commercially, 
and  all  things  being  equal  they  prefer  to  do  business  in  Denver. 
Existing  rates  render  the  exercise  of  this  preference  impossible.  ^  In 
making  these  comparisons  I  will  in  most  cases,  in  order  to  save  time 
and  a  useless  array  of  fibres,  speak  in  terms  of  first  class.  The  other 
classes  are  set  forth  in  me  accompanying  tables,  and  which  will  later 
be  introduced  as  exhibits. 

From  Denver  to  Douglas  the  distance  is  275  miles,  from  Omaha 
to  Douglas  684  miles,  over  a  territory  of  about  the  same  character 
and  at  about  the  same  cost  of  construction.  The  rate  from  Denver  is 
$l.lli^  per  100  pounds;  from  Omaha,  $1.86.  Adding  to  the  Denver 
rate  the  Colorado  common-point  rate  of  $1.25  makes  the  Denver 
combination  $2.36^  to  Douglas.  The  Denver  rate  to  Douglas  is 
built  up  as  follows :  The  Union  Pacific  and  Colorado  and  Southern 
combine  on  a  rate  to  Orin  Junction,  distant  from  Denver  261  miles, 
of  80  cents.  To  this  is  added  a  prohibitive  local  by  the  Fremont, 
Elkhom  and  Missouri  Valley  road  of  31^  cents  arbitrary  from  Orin 
Junction  to  Douglas,  a  distance  of  14  miles. 

To  Casper  the  Denver  rate  is  $1.52,  distance  828  miles;  from 
Omaha,  $1.90,  distance  637  miles.  Combination  via  Denver,  $2.77, 
with  a  prohibitive  local  from  Orin  Junction  of  72  cents  for  a  67-mile 
haul. 

The  rate  to  two  points  in  southern  Wyoming  located  on  the  line 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
situation  there.  Comparisons  to  other  points,  as  well  as  the  points 
already  cited,  located  in  this  territory,  appear  in  the  accompanying 
exhibit,  marked  "  Exhibit  A." 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  we  will  select  Cheyenne,  distant  107 
miles  nearly  oue  north  from  Denver,  and  Laramie,  located  57  miles 
west  of  Cheyenne  and  164  miles  from  Denver,  the  two  most  important 
towns  in  southern  Wyoming. 
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The  rates  to  Cheyenne  are: 

First  10.45 

Second    .40 

Third    .35 

Fourth .30 

Fifth  .27 

Distance,  107  miles. 

From  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  and  other  Missouri  River  points: 

First   $1. 25 

Second    LOO 

Third    .80 

Fourth    .65 

Fifth  .50 

Distance  from  Omaha  to  Cheyenne,  519  miles;  from  Kansas  City 
to  Cheyenne,  747  fniles.  In  other  words,  a  merchant  located  at  Kan- 
sas City  can  ship  goods  through  Denver  to  Cheyenne,  a  distance  of 
747  miles,  for  $1.25  per  100  pounds.  The  Denver  merchant  pajs 
for  the  same  service  $1.70,  or  45  cents  for  the  107-inile  haul,  as  against 
$1.25  for  the  747-mile  haul  over  exactly  the  same  lines. 

To  Laramie,  located  57  miles  west  of  Cheyenne,  rates  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


First 

Second. 

Third. 

Fonrtli. 

FlfClL 

From  the  Missouri  River ..... 

11.76 

.81 

2.06 

.70 
1.70 

l.» 

1.12 

10.7V 

From  Denver 

.47 

Dftiiv«r  combinfttion .  .      ^    x.     ^       .^^^ 

.9! 

The  rates  to  these  two  sections  of  Wyoming  are  sufficientlv  discrim- 
inating in  character  to  influence  a  very  large  proportion  oi  the  busi- 
ness which  would  otherwise  naturally  look  to  Denver  as  a  source  of 
supply  in  favor  of  Omaha  and  other  Missouri  Biver  towns. 

Senator  EIean.  Have  you  ever  brought  that  complaint  before  the 
court? 

Mr.  HovFR.  That  specific  complaint  has  not  been  made. 

Senator  Kean.  Have  you  tried  to  enforce  your  remedies  under  the 
existing  law? 

Mr.  Ho\'ER.  No  effort  has  been  made. 

Senator  Kean.  Have  those  complaints  ever  been  made  to  the  Inter- 
state Conmierce  Commission? 

Mr.  Hover.  Yesj  in  some  specific  interests  as  applying  to  certain 
commodities.  I  think  there  has  been  no  general  coniplaint  of  a  like 
character  which  has  been  made  so  far  as  the  general  proposition  of 
distribution  was  concerned. 

Senator  Kean.  Wliat  was  the  opinion  or  decision  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  regard  to  that? 

Mr.  Hover.  I  think  that  case  is  still  pending — still  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commission.  It  has  never  been  decided.  It  is  what  we  call  the 
Kendall  Case. 

Senator  Kean.   When  did  you  make  that  complaint? 

Mr.  Hover.  It  was  made  by  an  individual,  not  by  any  of  our  or- 
ganizations. 

Senator  Kean.   How  long  ago? 

Mr.  Hover.  I  do  not  recaU  the  length  of  time. 
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Senator  Kean.   A  month  ago? 

Mr.  HovBR.   Some  months  ago. 

Senator  Kean.   Two  months  ago? 

Mr.  Ho\'er.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  time. 

Senator  Kean.   Five  or  six  months  ago? 

Mr.  Hover.  I  have  no  idea  as  to  the  time.  I  simply  recollect  that 
it  is  within  the  last  year. 

Senator  Kean.  Have  you  ever  made  these  complaints  to  the  rail- 
road companies? 

Mr.  Hover.   Bepeatedly. 

Senator  Kean.  What  ao  they  sav  in  reply? 

Mr.  Hover.  Why,  they  justify  tne  difference  in  the  charge  by  the 
fact  that  a  readjustment  of  the  rates  would  revolutionize  rates — and 
it  certainly  would  west  of  Missouri.  Furthermore,  these  charges  are 
for  the  most  part  along  the  lines  more  or  less  controlling  local  terri- 

tOTY. 

Senator  Kean.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  rate  you  refer  to  be- 
tween Denver  and  Cheyenne  and  Kansas  City  and  Cheyenne? 

Mr.  Hover.  Why,  there  should  be  no  reason  for  that.  That  is  the 
way  the  merchants  there  regard  it — that  there  is  no  legitimate  rea- 
son why  such  a  difference  should  exist. 

Senator  Kean.  What  reason  does  the  railroad  give? 

Mr.  Hover.  Why,  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  ever  assigned  any 
specific  reason.    If  they  have  I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

Senator  Kean.  You  have  called  it  to  their  attention? 

Mr.  Hoviat.  Their  attention  has  been  called  to  it. 

Senator  Kean.  Don't  they  say  anything  at  all? 

Mr.  Hover.  They  justify  it — to  an  extent,  at  least — ^by  saying  that 
Cheyenne  is  a  common  point;  and  that  is  true,  perhaps,  so  lar  as 
Omaha  business  is  concerned,  but  when  it  comes  to  Kansas  City 
business  a  different  condition  prevails.  They  have  a  direct  line  to 
Omaha.    Their  Kansas  City  line  passes  right  through  Denver. 

Senator  Kean.  As  I  understand  it,  you  are  here  advocating  addi- 
tional powers  should  be  given  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  fix  a  rate  ? 

Mr.  Hover.  To  reduce  or  fix  a  rate. 

Senator  Kean.  And  you  say  that  you  do  not  complain  of  the  rates 
being  too  high? 

Mr.  Hover.  We  do  not. 

Senator  Kean.  But  that  they  are  discriminative? 

Mr.  Hover.  Yes. 

Senator  ICean.  That  would  not  be  cured  by  the  power  to  fix  the 
rate. 

Mr.  Hover.  That  is  what  we  claim. 

Senator  Kean.  I  think  you  have  that  remedy  under  the  existing 
law. 

Mr.  Hover.  Possibly  we  have  in  a  measure;  but,  as  I  said  before, 
it  is  hardly  adequate.    The  existing  law  is  hardly  adequate. 

Senator  Kean.  If  it  is  an  unjust  discrimination  you  have  a  right 
to  apply  to  the  court  for  injunction. 

Mr.  Hover.  That  is  true,  they  may;  but  who  makes  the  future 
rate?     The  courts  can  not  make  it. 

Senator  Kean.  If  the  court  will  enjoin  the  discriminations, 

8.  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol  4 28 
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Mr.  Hover.  Very  true,  but  the  railroad  companies  may  make  such 
a  change  as  will  in  a  measure  modify  that  discrimination,  but  they 
may  not  make  a  change  sufficient  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  be  of  any 
benefit  in  practice,  to  do  away  with  the  discrimination,  and  you  have 
to^o  through  the  whole  thing  a^in.    The  rem^y  is  not  adequate. 

Senator  Clapp.  Do  you  think  a  court  could  make  any  order  on 
earth  except  to  abate  the  discrimination? 

Mr.  Hover.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Senator  Clapp.  If  the  court  entertained  jurisdiction  at  all  and 
made  any  decree  as  to  the  discrimination,  it  would  have  to  be  in  effect 
to  abate  the  discrimination  itself,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Hover.  Surelv.  The  comparison  of  the  Idaho  rates  discloses 
a  condition  of  still  greater  discrimination.  The  rates  to  Idaho, 
like  all  rates  west  of  Omaha,  are  based  upon  the  Missouri  River,  con- 
sisting for  the  most  part  of  blanket  rat€»  applicable  to  four  groups, 
eadh  group  being  made  up  of  the  cities  ana  towns  located  between 
two  terminal  pomts.  In  making  these  comparisons  we  will  have  to 
do  with  Groups  III  and  IV  only,  as  within  these  two  groups  are 
included  the  principal  towns  in  which  Denver  merchants  are  in- 
terested. 

Group  III  includes  all  stations  on  the  Oregon  Short  Line  from 
Weston,  Idaho,  to  Barretts,  Mont,  located  on  the  Butte  and  Helena 
branch  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  and  including  Pocatello,  Idaho 
Falls,  etc. 

Group  IV  includes  territory  west  of  Pocatello  as  far  as  Hunting- 
ton, Oreg.  In  this  group  are  located  Boise,  Shoshone,  Nampa,  ere. 
The  rat^  from  the  Missouri  River  to  points  in  Group  IV  are  as 
follows: 


Plwt. 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

MiflffOYiii  Bl^w  .................,^...-^ 

12.60 
1.40 
8.66 

1.08 
8.08 

$2.00 
8.68 

11.70 
T68 
8.17 

8L60 

Tao 

DttDTor  oombioAtion .....^. 

LTD 

The  distance  from  Omaha  to  Boise,  one  of  the  principal  towns  in 
this  group,  is  1,336  miles,  and  from  Denver  924  miles,  a  distance  in 
favor  of  Denver  of  412  miles,  with  a  difference  in  rates  of  10  cents 
only  per  100  pounds.  Should  this  freight  originate  in  Kansas  City 
instead  of  Omaha,  the  same  would  have  to  pass  tlirough  Denver  to 
readi  point  of  destination,  covering  a  distance  of  1,664  miles,  involv- 
ing a  haul  of  640  miles,  at  a  rate  of  10  cents,  only,  more  than  the 
Denver  rate.  In  this  territory  San  Francisco  is  a  competing  point, 
although  the  distance  from  San  Francisco  to  Boise  is  1,187  miles 
against  924  miles  from  Denver.  Freight  is  hauled  this  1,187  miles 
for  $1.95  per  100  pounds,  while  from  Denver,  as  noted  above,  the  rate 
is  $2.40  per  100  pounds,  although  the  difference  in  mileage  favors 
Denver  to  the  extent  of  263  miles,  and  cost  of  construction  no 
greater,  if  so  great,  in  the  one  instance  as  in  the  other,  the  relative 
cost  of  service  being  considerably  greater  on  the  San  Francisco- 
Boise  haul  than  on  the  Denver-Boise  haul ;  the  heavy  grades  of  Uie 
Sierra  Nevada  range  having  in  the  one  instance  to  be  overcome. 
These  figures  are  fmly  set  forth  as  to  all  classes  and  as  between  the 
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three  competitive  points,  namely,  Omaha,  San  Francisco,  and  Den- 
ver, in  the  accompanying  exhibit  marked  "Exhibit  B."  I,  there- 
fore, will  not  underts^e,  at  this  time,  to  enter  into  further  detail, 
as  they  are  a  repetition  in  character  of  the  Boise  illustration  as 
above  set  forth. 

Denver,  by  reason  of  direct  railway  connections  via  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway  and  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  has  also  tributary  to  it, 
in  competition  with  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Omaha,  a  certain 
amount  of  trade  located  at  Butte,  Anaconda,  and  Helena,  Mont.,  and 
vicinity,  the  distance  from  Denver  to  Butte  being  922  miles  and  from 
Omaha  1,334  miles,  a  difference  in  favor  of  Denver  of  412  miles. 
The  rates  to  Montana  common  points,  including  Butte,  Anaconda, 
etc.,  are  as  follows : 


First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

Pmm  th«  Mimniirt  RivAr  , 

$2.50 
8.10 
3.10 
2.00 

a25 

$2.15 

1.60 

2.66 

1.72 

2.72 

11.75 

1.10 

2.16 

1.40 

2.20 

$1.50 
1.75 
1.76 
1.20 
1.86 

11.25 
1.46 

Bt.,  Ty>Tl1«.    .    .             .           .         . 

Chicagro 

1.46 

Deotrer 

l.flO 

neurer  cromhinfttloii .. 

1.60 

The  Denver  combination  referred  to  being  based  upon  the  Mis- 
souri River  rate,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  Denver  has  no  chance  what- 
ever in  this  territorv  except  on  a  few  commodities  that  are  manufac- 
tured here,  and  on  these  commodities  Denver  pays  a  verv  much  higher 
relative  rate  than  either  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  the  Missouri  River, 
For  instance,  bottles  which  are  manufactured  in  Denver  take  to  Mon- 
tana common  points  a  rate  of  72  cents,  as  against  90  cents  from  the 
Missouri  River,  90  cents  from  St.  Louis,  and  90  cents  from  Chicago, 
notwithstanding  the  vast  difference  in  mileage;  on  packing-house 
products  a  rate  of  $1  from  Denver,  as  compared  with  $1.25  from  the 
Missouri  River,  $1.43J  from  St  Louis,  and  $1.45  from  Chicaga 
These  figures  are  fully  set  forth  as  to  all  classes  in  the  accompanying 
exhibit,  marked  "  Exhibit  C." 

It  is  in  dealing  with  the  Utah  situation  that  we  find  the  most 
extreme  instances  of  discrimination.  Utah  can  more  properly  be 
considered  Denver  territory  in  competition  with  Missouri  Kiver 
points  than  can  localities  in  either  Wyoming,  Idaho,  or  Montana. 
The  State  of  Utah  bounds  Colorado  on  the  west,  and  depends  for 
transportation  of  west-bound  commodities  on  two  lines  ox  railroad 
owned  and  controlled  by  two  of  our  great  transcontinental  systems — 
namelv,  the  Harriman  system  and  the  Gould  system — by  the  former 
over  tne  Union  Pacific  from  Omaha  to  Ogden,  and  by  the  latter  over 
the  Rio  Grande  Western  from  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  to  Salt  Lake 
Citv,  the  Rio  Grande  Western  being  the  outlet  for  both  the  Colorado 
Midland  and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  at  Grand  Junction.  From 
Denver,  through  the  medium  of  the  two  latter  roads,  we  have  direct 
connection  with  Utah,  and  a  certain  percentage  of  the  west-bound 
tonnage  consigned  to  Utah  points  passes  through  Denver  over  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  lines.  Therefore  Denver  can  justly  claim 
the  right  of  distribution  into  this  territoty  on  the  same  terms  that 
are  accorded  Missouri  River  towns,  St.  I^ouis,  Chicago,  and  other 
eastern  points.    On  the  present  basis  of  rates,  however,  Denver  mer- 
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chants  can  not  even  get  into  Utah  on  as  favorable  a  basis  as  the  mer- 
chant located  in  San  Francisco  who  ships  his  goods  through  Denver 
to  San  Francisco  and  back  again  to  Salt  Lake  City,  which  fact  I  will 
later  prove. 

The  following  are  the  competitive  class  rates  to  Utah  common 
points,  consisting  of  Ogden,  Salt  Lake,  Spanish  Fork,  and  interme- 
diate points : 


First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

From  Chicago  and  Dnluth 

18.10 
&80 

1.72J 
1.86 

aio 

$2.65 

18.00 

1.60 

i.eo 

2.00 

$2.15 
T..70 

1.27* 
1.88 

2.16 

$1.75 
T48 

1.07 
1.16 

L80 

tl.45 

Prom  the  Mi«aouri  River 

^18 

From  San  Francisco  and  California  common 
points 

.88i 

From  Denver 

.« 

Denver  combination  based  upon  the  Miasouri 
River :. 

L46 

In  other  words,  the  Denver  merchant  is  discriminated  against  in 
favor  of  the  merchant  located  on  the  Missouri  River  to  the  extent  of 
80  cents  first  class,  60  cents  second,  46  cents  third,  37  cents  fourth,  and 
28  cents  fifth,  and .  this  discrimination  extends  clear  back  to  At- 
lantic seaboard  territory.  Such  commodities  as  we  produce  in  Den- 
ver are  likewise  discriminated  against  in  favor  of  eastern  centers. 
For  instance,  beer  from  our  Denver  breweries  takes  a  70-cent  oom- 
moditv  rate  to  Utah  common  points,  and  the  same  rate  applies  from 
the  Misfsouri  River,  notwithstanding  that  Denver  is  distant  from 
Omaha  572  miles  and  from  Kansas  City  640  miles.  On  packing- 
house products  the  rate  from  Denver  is  73f  cents,  against  $1.18  from 
the  Missouri  River.  Generally  speaking,  however,  it  is  on  the  class 
rates  that  the  greatest  discrimination  exists.  This  difference  against 
Denver  diverts  practically  all  the  business  moving  under  class  rates 
from  Denver  to  eastern  centers.  The  situation  as  applied  to  Utah 
is  particularly  aggravated  in  view  of  the  fact,  as  before  recited,  that 
San  Francisco  merchants  can  ship  through  Denver,  through  Salt 
Lake  City,  to  San  Francisco  on  a  commodity  rate  and  return  the  same 
goods  to  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  local  rate,  and  for  less  than  the  same 
goods  can  be  unloaded  in  Denver  and  reshipped  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
notwithslanding  the  fact  that  San  Francisco  is  distant  from  and 
beyond  Salt  Lake  City  826  miles,  while  Denver  lies  627  miles  to  the 
east  of  that  point.  Referring  to  the  above  table  of  rates,  you  will 
note  that  Denver  pays  $1.85  to  Salt  Lake  City,  a  distance  of  627 
miles,  against  a  return  rate  of  $1.72.^  from  San  Francisco  and  CaH- 
fornia  common  points  to  Salt  Lake  City,  a  distance  of  826  miles. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  show  how  the  application  of  this  combina* 
tion  of  rates  will  admit  of  the  possibility  as  above  set  forth:  For 
instance,  a  mixed  car  of  drufrs,  patent  medicines,  chemicals,  etc^. 
takes  a  commodity  rate  from  Xew  York  of  $1.40  a  carload  to  Cali- 
fornia common  points.  This  rate,  combined  with  the  local  back  of 
$1.72i,  lays  the  goods  down  in  Salt  Lake  City  for  $3.12i.  To  Denver 
the  same  commodities  take  a  water  rate  via  (jalveston  of  $2.33  per  100 
pounds,  or  an  all-rail  rate  of  $2.72  per  100  pounds.  Adding  to  these 
rates  the  local  out  of  Denver  to  Salt  Lake  City  of  $1.85,  brings  the 
cost  of  these  commodities  when  shipped  to  and  from  Denver  to  $4.18, 
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when  the  water  rate  is  taken  advantage  of,  and  $4.15  on  the  all-rail 
rate.  I  will  take  the  case  of  a  wholesale  boot  and  shoe  dealer  doing 
business  in  Denver  and  in  San  Francisco:  Rubber  boots  and  shoes 
take  a  commodity  rate  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  of  $1.85  a 
carload.  Adding  to  this  the  local  first  class  back  to  Salt  Lake  City 
of  $1.72i,  and  the  cost  is  to  the  Salt  Lake  dealer  $3.07^.  To  Denver 
the  wholesaler  pays  for  his  goods  coming  by  way  of  the  water  line 
via  Galveston  $2.33,  and  if  Uiey  come  by  aU  rail  $2.72.  Adding  to 
these  figures  the  local  of  $1.85,  it  will  cost  to  laj  them  down  in  Salt 
Lake  City  $4.18  in  the  one  instance,  and  $4.57  in  the  other  instance, 
as  against  the  San  Francisco  rate  of  $3.07^.  These  comparisons  can 
be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely  and  wUl  apply  to  nearly  every 
commodity  handled  by  wholesalers  located  at  eitner  point.  The  con- 
ditions as  pertaining  to  Utah  business  are  more  fulljr  set  forth  and 
comparisons  more  completely  made  in  a  table  which  is  made  a  part 
of  this  report  and  which  is  marked  "  Exhibit  D  "  and  "  Exhibit  G." 

In  order  to  make  complete  a  statement  regarding  Denver's  posi- 
tion as  a  distributing  center  there  is  also  accompanymg  this  report  a 
table  of  rates  and  comparisons  from  Denver  and  competitive  pomts  to 
points  in  New  Mexico.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  condi- 
tions in  this  latter  Territory,  except  to  say  that  they  operate  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  against  Denver  merchants  in  competition  with  Mis- 
souri River  points.  A  different  set  of  conditions,  however,  prevail 
in  this  Territory  than  those  covering  rates  hereinbefore  mentioned. 
These  conditions  are  of  such  character  as  to  hardly  warrant  equality 
Df  service  as  between  Denver  and  Missouri  River  points. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  state  that  the  merchants  of  Denver  and 
the  people  of  Colorado,  irrespective  of  party,  are  thorouffhly  in  ac- 
cord with  the  views  of  President  Roosevelt  in  the  matter  of  extending 
the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  We  believe 
with  the  President  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
have  the  power,  after  full,  careful,  and  impartial  investigation,  of 
naming  the  rate,  and  that  same  should  be  made  effective  immediately. 
A  commission  without  this  power  is  simply  a  bureau  of  statistics  and 
information,  and  is  of  no  practical  value  to  either  the  shippers  on 
one  hand  or  railroad  interests  on  the  other. 

Now,  in  connection  with  what  I  have  said,  I  would  like  the  privi- 
lege of  introdi:  ng  some  exhibits,  which  show  a  detailed  statement  of 
rates,  affecting  the  distributing  rates  from  Denver,  and  which  show 
in  detail  the  situation  at  Denver  and  these  various  localities. 

Senator  Ejsan.  There  will  be  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Hover.  I  would  like  to  say  lurther  in  connection  with  this 
that  this  statement  as  to  traffic  conditions  surrounding  Denver  I 
have  tried  to  make  quite  complete  and  it  embraces  discriminating 
differences  in  localities  where  such  discrimination  is  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  justified.  There  is  no  question  about  that,  but  in  other 
localities  that  justification  does  not  exist. 

The  exhibits  are  as  follows; 
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Exhibit  A. 
Wyoming, 


Popnlation  1900. 

Dis- 
tance. 

First 

Seo- 
ond. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Pifth- 

86 

Miles. 

m 

828 

m 

687 
684 

67 
U 

Denrer  to  Orin  Junction 

Denycr  to  Caspera 

.72 

.64* 

0.tt 

.60 

aTo 

.45 
.43i 

Denyer  to  Douglaaa 

1.M 

1.84f 

i.m 

1.06 

.881 

784,  bftnkiiig 

.80 
•81* 

.70 
.26* 

.60 
.28f 

.66 

.45 
.15 

Omaha  to  Gasper _.. 

I  im 

.«6* 

.68* 

.754 

.00 

1.90 
1.86 

2.47 
2.861 
2.7r 

1.70 
1.67 

2.08 
1.06» 
2.84i 

L46 
1.81 

1.72 

IS} 

1.M 
Lll 

1.40 
L404 
1.71 

1.00 
1.00 

Orln  Junction  to— 

Orin  Junction ........ 

L20 

Casper 

Douglas . 

LIO 

Douglas 

Casper 

hm 

•  First  line,  loint  rate  Union  Pacific  and  Colorado  Southern  to  Orin  Junction ;   Mcond 
line,  Fremont,  ISIlchorn  and  Mississippi  Valley,  arbitrary  to  Casper  and  Douglas. 

Southern  Wyoming. 


Population  1900.    ^^ 


First. 


Sec- 
ond. 


Third. 


Fourth.  Fifth. 


14,067 
8,207. 
2,817. 
S,UO. 


City  to— 
Cheyenne 

Laramie 

Rawlins 

Eyanston 


Miles. 
107 

164 

281 

515 

619 
676 
098 

747 

804 

921 

1,166 


Denver  to  Cheyenne . 
Denver  to  Laramie  . . 
Denver  to  Rawlins . . . 

Denver  to  Bvanston  . 

Omaha  o  to  Cheyenne 
Omaha  a  to  Laramie  . 
Otnahaa  to  Rawlins.. 
Omaha  a  to  Evans  ton 
Denyer  combination: 

Cheyenne 

Laramie 

Rawlins 

Eyanston 


0.A5 

.60 

.81 

.90 

1.81 

1.85 

1.60 

L60 

1.25 

1.76 

2.26 

2.80 

2.70 
L86 
t.06 
2.15 
t.Sfi 
2.60 
f.75 
2.76 


0.W 

.68 

.70 

.80 

1.18 

1.20 

L80 

L80 

1.00 

L45 

1.88 

8.00 

LW 
L68 
1.70 
1.80 
8.18 
2.20 
t.80 
8.80 


0,85 
.46 

.SO 

.65 

.89 

.95 

1.10 

LIO 

.80 

L19 

L49 

L70 

I.IS 
L26 
1.89 
L46 
1.69 
L75 
1.90 
L90 


0.80 
.88 
.A7 
.47 
.7A 
.74 
.98 
.98 
.65 
.9T 
L24 
L48 

,96 
LOB 
l.If 
L18 
1.89 
L89 
1.68 
L66 


0.S7 


.81 
.60 
.79 
LOO 
LIS 

.77 
.S 
.97 
.97 
J.«i 
I.M 
1.48 
1.48 


•  Kansas  City  rates  the  same. 
Above  figures  in  Italics  Indicate  changes  on  account  of  new  tariff  rappleme&ta  to  U.  ?• 
G.  F.  O.  No.  9186,  May  6,  1005. 

Exhibit  B. 

Ida?u>, 


Distance. 

Rates. 

First 

Seo- 
ond. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

Miles. 

Omaha  to  Boise... 

1,836 

Missouri  River  to  Boise.  Sho- 
shone,  Nampa,  and  inter- 
mediate points  (Group  IV) . 

Missouri   River  to  Weston 

2.60 

8.15 

8.00 

L70 

LGO 

Omaha  to  Poca- 

1.072 

2.60 

8.16 

L76 

LfO 

L25 

tello. 

and  Pocatello,  Idaho:  Bar- 
ratts,  Mont.,  and  interme- 
diate  points  (Qroup  III). 

Ban  Frandsoo  to 
Boise. 

}  1,187 

San  Francisco  to  Shoshone, 

Nampa,  etc. 
San  Francisco  to  Boise 

2.68 
L95 

8.24 

L76 

LSI 
L65 

L68 
L45 

1.84 

Ban  Francisco  to 

923 

San  Francisco  to  towns  in 

2.68 

2.24 

L88 

L67 

1.S4 

Pocatello. 

Qroup  III. 

Denver  to  Boise . . 

924 

Denver  to  towns  in  Group  IV. 

2.40 

2.08 

LTO 

1.68 

LSD 

Denver  to  Poca- 
tello. 

680 

Denver  to  towns  in  Group  in . 

2.00 

L72 

LIO 

L80 

100 

Denver  combination: 

Group  IV 

8.65 

8.06 

8.66 

SLIT 

Ln 

Qroup  ni 

8.26 

8. 78 

8.80 

'  L8i 

ts 
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CommodUies, 


MSaaQforiBiyerto- 


Artiotoa. 


Roods 

•OS,  cotton  piece  goods 

machinery 

:-house  products 

re 


Group     Oroap 

m.        IV. 


1.00 
1.81 
1.80 
8.60 
l.» 

i.m 

L85 


1.00 
1.21 
1.25 
8.60 
1.25 
1.85 
1.25 


Deny er  to— 


Group  nL    Groap  lY . 


0.80 

OlMsLOO 

Class  LOO 

Class  2. 00 

GlaflsA.ge 

1.00 

CUws. 


0.80 
Ola8sL20 
Class  1.20 
Class  2. 40 
Com.  1.60 

1.80 
Class. 


Exhibit  O. 
Montana. 


Distance. 

Rates. 

Firsts 

Seo- 
ond. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

MUet. 

1,884 

022 

(Ohicaffo....... 

8.10 
&10 
8.60 
8.00 
8.85 

8.65 
8.60 
8.15 
1.78 
8.78 

8.15 
8.10 
1.76 
1.40 
8.80 

L76 
1.76 
1.60 
1.80 
L85 

L45 

bo  Bntte 

^St.Lonis 

1.45 

iMiasonri  River 

1.25 

toBntte.. 

Denver 

1.00 

fkror  of 
>en¥er. 

412 

Denver  combination  (to  Mon- 
tana common  points,  in- 
dnding  Anaconda,  Butte). 

1.60 

Commoditiea. 


Rate  from— 

Articles. 

Chicago. 

St.Lonis. 

Missouri 
River. 

Denver. 

0.85 

.00 

l:g 

1.U5 
1.45 
L16 

0.85 

.90 

1.28 

8.85 

J-^ 
1.43» 

LlT 

a76 

.90 
1.10 
8.60 

.80 
1.25 
L05 

0.60 

.S 

KOOds........... .................  .................... 

a!  88 

aT^:::::::::::"::;™:::"::::::::::::::::::::::: 

8.00 

mnchiiiory 

.64 

'-house  products .................................... 

1.00 

.84 

•  Longman. 

Exhibit  D. 

Utah, 


loe  to  Salt  Lake. 

Ratesw 

Fhrst 

Beo- 
ond. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

•« 

MOea. 

1,560 

1,645 

1,040 

886 

6B7 

\nf1lfHi0n  nrtA  T>ti1tit;h 

aio 

8.90 
L72i 

L85 

r  aio 

I     -80 

8165 

8.00 
1.60 

1.60 

8.60 

.00 

8116 

1.70 
1.8ri 

1.85 

8.16 

.46 

L76 

1.43 
L07 

1.15 

LOO 

.S7 

1.46 

L18 

>nPaclflc. 

Missouri  River 

ftdian  Pa- 

.88i 

le. 

on  Pa<^c. 

Denver  

.96 

Denver  oombination  to  Bait 
Lake,  Ogden,  eta 

L46 
.18 

>  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  Chicago  and  Duluth  to  OnialUL 
Oommoditiea, 

Articles. 


piece  goods 

machinery 

F-houas  products, 
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Exhibit  B. 
Vew  Mexico. 


Batetw 

PiPSt. 

Beo- 
ond. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

Db- 
tanoe. 

Baton  from— 

Miarouri  River 

Ddnver ......  w............... .......... ......... 

1.46 

.72 

2.00 

1.70 

.88 

&18 

1.70 

.88 

2.18 

L70 

.88 

t.18 

1.70 

.95 

2.18 

L70 
1.05 
2.80 

1.70 
1.43 
2.68 

2.10 
2.08 
&28 

2.10 
1.98 
&18 

1.20 

.80 

1.68 

1.60 

.86 

L85 

1.60 

.85 

L86 

1.60 

.86 

1.86 

1.60 

.86 

L85 

1.60 

.96 

L95 

1.60 
1.20 
2.20 

1.89 
1.80 
2.80 

1.79 
1.70 
2.70 

LOO 

.68 

L86 

1.85 

i:S 

L86 

.82 

1.88 

1.85 

.82 

L82 

L86 

i:S 

1.85 

.90 

LTD 

i:fo 

1.98 

1.67 
1.67 
2.87 

1.60 
1.60 
2.80 

a86 

.40 

LOT 

1.20 

L86 

.75 
L40 

L20 

.77 

L48 

L20 

.88 

L48 

1.20 

L20 

.97 

L62 

2.05 

1.48 
1.86 
2.00 

a88 

.90 

.96 

.68 

1.18 

.96 

.74 

LM 

:?! 

LM 

.96 

.80 
LM 

.96 

.80 
L80 

:S 

L48 
1.20 

i^ 

1.16 
1.06 
L65 

MUes. 

676 
28S 

PApyAr  <y>Tn'h{ni^t1nii .,--r. 

Las  Vegas  f  rom— 

Mifldourl  River 

786 

Denver _ 

898 

T)env<^r  combination....... ..... 

Santa  Fe  from— 

Misflouri  River 

W 

Denver 

476 

Denver  combination 

Albuquerque  from— 

Missouri  River 

91B 

Denver 

686 

Denv*»»*  *v>mbtnj^.tinTi ..,^.. 

Sooorro  from— 

Missouri  River ,. 

m 

Denver 

601 

Denver  combination........................... 

San  Marcial  f  rom— 

Missouri  River 

^Ig 

Denver 

Denver  combination ... 

Las  Crucea  from— 

Missouri  River 

Denver 

...... 

Denvor  combination 

Silver  City  from— 

Missouri  River 

H'J 

Denver     .    .  ...    ...  ....................... 

Denver  combination - 

Deming  from— 

Mi»ouri  River 

1,1+9 

75ti 

Denver 

Denver  combination 

BxHiBTr  F. 
Colorado, 


Bates  to  Colorado  common  points  from— 

First. 

Beo- 
ond. 

Third. 

Fomth. 

Fifth. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore: 

Water        .......... ................................. 

2.88 
2.72 
2.05 
1.86 
1.25 
8.00 

1.90 
2.20 
1.66 
1.46 
1.00 
2.80 

L47 
L78 
1.26 
1.16 
.80 
1.90 

LIS 

.97 

.90 

.65 

L66 

0.96 

All  rail 

LOT 

Chicago,  New  Orleans 

t: 

72 

MiflHouiTf  K  i  ver 

51) 

Galifomia c-omwio»> pointj< , 

1.80 

Exhibit  G. 

Table  illustrating  application  of  rates  on  eommodities  when  shipped  throvgh 
Denver  to  San  Francisco  and  ba^k  to  Salt  Lake  in  comparison  tvtth  rate  when 
shipped  to  Denver  and  then  to  Salt  Lake  from  Missouri  Biver  or  points  east  of 
Missouri  Biverm 


Oumed  goods: 

(•)  Mixed  oar  fish,  fruits,  meats,  eto ..^..•...-^...h.^. 

(6)  Straight  car  com ^...-^. ..„ 

(c)  Straight  oar  beans  and  peas 

[a,  b,  e]  To  Denver  from  New  York  water  rate,  98  cents. 


.  TpBaa Fftmclsoo fkom- 

'j  New  York. 

'jlOaBoiirl  Biver 

L96  New  York. 
.  86  Miwoori  Biver. 
.96  New  York. 
.86MinoariB4Ttr. 
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Okimed  ffoods— Continned. 

Local  San  Franclsoo-Salt  Lake,  f  onrtli  olasB,  LOT. 

Local  Denver-Salt  Lake,  foortn  claas,  1.15. 

(o)  New  Tork-San  Franciaoo-Salt  Lake,  1.00+1.07-8.07. 

New  York-Denver-Salt  Lake,  0.98+1.15-2.08. 
(b)  New  York-San  Francisoo-Salt  Lake.  0.96+1.07-8XiL 

New  York-Denver-Salt  Lake,  0.93+1. 16-2.08. 
(e)  New  York-San  Francisoo-Salt  Lake.  0.96+1.U7-8.0I. 

New  York-Denver-Salt  Lake,  0.93+1.15-2.08. 

Iflles. 

Distance,  New  York-San  Frandsco-Salt  Lake ^ 4,660 

Distance,  New  York-Den ver-Salt  Lake —........  2,788 

Cotton  piece  goods: 

Common  rate.  New  York-San  Frandsoq.  1.60  L.  O.  L.:  1.00  0.  L. 

Common  rate.  New  York-Denver,  l.&^  0.  L.  or  L.  0.  L. 

Local,  San  Francisco-Salt  Lake,  1.72*,  first  class. 

LocaL  Denver-Salt  Lake,  1.25.  O.  L.  or  L.  C.  L. 

NewYork-Frandsoo^BaltLdce,  1.00+1.72i-2.72i. 

New  York-Denver-Salt  Lake,  1.86+1.25-8.10. 
Boots  and  shoes: 

Common  rate,  New  York-San  Francisco,  2.60,  C.  L.  or  L.  O.  L. 

Class  rate.  New  York-Denver,  2.88,  water;  2.72  all  rail. 

Local,  San  Francisco-Salt  Lake,  first  class,  1.72*. 

IiOcaLDenver-Salt  Lake,  first  class,  1.85. 

New  York-San  Francisoo-Salt  Lake,  2.60+ 1.72* -4.22*. 

New  York-Denver-Salt  Lake,  2.88+1.86-4.18,  water;  2.72+1.85-4USr,  ndL 
Babber  boots  and  shoes: 

Common  rate.  New  York-San  Francisco,  1.86  C.  L..  1.86  L.  O.  L. 

Class  rate.  New  York-Denver,  2.38,  water;  2.72,  rail. 

Local,  San  Francisco-Salt  Lake,  first  class,  1.72*. 

LocaL  Denver-Salt  Lake,  first  clasB,  1.86. 

NewYork-San  Francisco-Salt  Lake,  1.35+1.78*-&07*. 

New  York-Denver-Salt  Lake,  2.38+1.85-4.18,  water;  8.72+1.86-4.67,  nSL 

Local,  Salt  Lake-Orand  Junction,  Colo.,  1.10. 

LocaLDenver-Orand  Junction,  Colo.,  1.55. 

New  York-San  Francisco-Salt  Lake  Grand  Junction,  1.85+1.72* +1.10-4.17*. 

New  York-Denver-Qrand  Junction,  2.88+1.86-8.88,  water;  2.72+1.55-4.27,  ra!L 
Drugs,  medicines  and  chemicals,  medicinal  oils,  witch  hazel,  medicinal  and  flavoring  eztnoti 
and  ayeetufb  n.  o.  s.:  a 

Common  rate.  New  York-San  Francisco,  1.90  L.  C.  L.,  LiO  0.  L. 

Class  rats.  New  York-Denver,  2.83  water,  2.72  rail. 

Local,  San  Francisco-Salt  Lake,  1.72*. 

Local,  Salt  Lake-Orand  Junction,  Colo.,  1.10. 

Local,  Den  <rer-Salt  Lake,  first  class,  1.85. 

New  York-San  Francisco-Salt  Lake,  1.40+1.72*-8.18*. 

New  York-Denver-Salt  Lake,  2.33+1.85-4.18  water;  2.72+1.85=4.67  ralL 

New  York-«an  Francisco-Salt  Lake-Grand  Junction,  1.40  4-172* +1.10-4.22*. 

New  York-Denver-Grand  Junction,  2.88+1.86-4.18  water;  2.72+1.86-4.67  raiL 
Potassium  cyanide: 

Common  rate.  New  York-San  Francisco,  1.90  L.  0.  L.,  1.10  C.  L. 

Common  rate.  New  York-Denver,  1.68. 

Local,  Salt  Lake,  L72*  from  San  Frandsoo. 

Local,  Salt  Lake,  1.85  from  Denver. 

New  York-San  Francisco-Salt  Lake.  1.10+1 .72* -8.88*. 

New  York-Denver-Salt  Lake,  1.68+1.86-8.48. 

RESOLVTIOH  OF  CHAMBEB  OP  COMMERCE  07  BOAVOKB,  VA. 

Senator  Kean.  I  have  here  a  resolution  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Roanoke,  Va.,  which  I  will  have  put  into  the  record.  It 
is  as  follows: 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Roanoke,  Va., 

May  16y  1906. 
Hon.  Stephen  B.  Elkins, 

Cliairman  Senate  Committee  on  Esch-Townsend 

Rate  Billj  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  At  a  meeting  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  this  city 
held  May  10,  1905,  the  inclosed  resolution  was  passed  pertaining  to 

a  From  Chicago  to  Salt  Lake,  common,  C.  L.,  1.90;  from  St.  Louia  to  Salt  Lake. common,  O.  L., 
1.70;  from  Miaaouri  River  to  Salt  Lake,  common,  0.  L.,  1.10;  from  Miaaoori  River  to  Denver 
rata,  U6;  from  Denver  to  Salt  Lake,  rate,  1.86. 
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the  Esch-Townsend  bill,  and  I  was  directed  to  transmit  to  you  a 
copy  of  the  same. 
I  herewith  inclose  a  certified  copy  of  the  resolution. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  B.  Jacx>b8, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Whereas  there  is  now  pending  before  the  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  an  investigation  looking  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  proper  laws  for  the  government  of  commerce  between 
tihe  States  of  the  Union  and  the  correcting  of  any  abuses  that  may 
now  exist;  and 

Whereas  among  the  propositions  pending  before  said  committee 
is  one  that  is  set  forth  in  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  "  Esch- 
Townsend  bill,"  by  which  it  is  sought  to  vest  in  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  the  rate-making  power  over  the  railroads  of  this 
country;  and 

Whereas  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  city  of  Eoanoke,  Va., 
is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  said  proposed  legislation, 
if  it  shall  appear  that  the  present  laws  are  inadequate  to  correct  any 
existing  evils,  so  far  as  the  same  is  intended  to  render  impossible 
the  granting  of  rebates  by  railway  companies  to  favored  shippers, 
or  so  far  as  it  proposes  to  make  unlawful  any  device  whereby  there 
shall  be  any  discrimination  among  shippers  under  substantially  the 
same  conditions  as  well  as  with  any  legislation  necessary  and  proper 
to  restrain  the  improper  use  of  private  cars  whereby  the  ri^ts  of 
the  shipper  who  has  no  such  facilities  may  be  injured  or  impaired; 
but,  being,  at  the  same  time,  well  persuaded  that  the  enactment  of 
laws  placing  the  rate-making  power  over  the  railroads  of  this  coun- 
try into  the  hands  of  any  governmental  agency  is  opposed  to  the 
best  traditions  of  our  country  and  would  result  in  the  serious  im- 
pairment of  the  activities  that  have  been  and  are  now  the  most 
potent  factors  in  the  development  of  the  business  interests  of  our 
country  and  would  be  unjust  as  well  as  inexpedient  and  unneces- 
sary :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  That  the  secretary  of  this  body  is  hereby  directed  to 
transmit  to  said  committee  of  Congress  now  in  session  a  certified  copy 
of  this  preamble  and  resolution,  to  the  end  that  said  committee  may 
be  informed  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  this 
city,  representing  the  business  interests  of  this  community,  that  any 
legislation  contemplating  the  taking  away  from  the  railroads  of  this 
country  the  right  to  make  their  own  rates  in  competition  among 
themselves  and  with  other  common  carriers  would  be  opposed  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  communities  served  by  such  companies; 
and  that  such  action  would  result  in  tendencies  utterly  opposed  to 
the  principles  upon  which  our  Government  is  founded^  ana  we  pray 
that  said  committee  may  refrain  from  recommendmg  any  such 
legislation. 

A  true  copy. 

[seal.]  E.  B.  Jacobs,  Secretary. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  CHAELES  H.  BEOWH. 

Senator  BIean.  You  may  state  your  name,  residence,  and  occu- 
ition. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  live  at  Mobile,  Ala.  I  am  in  the  bagging  and 
»tton-tie  business. 

Senator  Kkan.  You  are  also  president  of  the  Chamber  of  C!om- 
erce  at  Mobile? 
Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Senator  ICean.  You  appear  here  in  behalf  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
eroet 

Mr.  Brown,  I  appear  in  behalf  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
so  as  a  merchant  of  Mobile.  I  will  be  very  brief.  T  simply  wish  to 
ly  that  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  the  commercial  interests  of  Mobile 
hen  I  say  that  we  should  regret  exceedingly  to  see  the  making  of 
ites  pass  into  the  hands  of  other  people  than  the  railroad  com- 
Einies.  We  realize  what  an  enormous  undertalcing  this  would  be, 
3  matter  how  competent  the  men  of  the  Commission  may  be,  and 
e  are  in  an  era  of  prosperity.  Our  country  is  being  developed  by 
le  railroads.  We  look  upon  railroading  as  a  business  enterprise, 
'ur  country  is  being  developed  by  the  railroads  entering  into  dif- 
)rent  sections,  and  we  can  not  conceive  that  the  railroad  companies 
:  Hie  men  oi  means  and  money  would  put  that  money  into  any 
iterprise  over  which  they  had  no  control,  and  which  if  rates  were 
lade  regardless  of  existing  conditions  and  circumstances  would 
rin^  them  in  no  revenue.  For  that  reason  we  would  like  to  see  it 
tmain  in  the  hands  of  the  railroads. 

Senator  Kean.  Are  the  rates  generally  considered  reasonable  in 
Mobile  and  Alabama? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  and  we  are  prospering. 
Senator  Keai^.  Do  you  hear  any  complaints? 
Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  Any  complaints  of  rebates? 
Mr.  Brown.  None  at  all  that  I  know  of. 
Senator  E^N.  Or  discriminations? 
Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  That  is  all,  and  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
[r.  Brown. 

LETTEE  OP  ME.  THEODOEE  P.  KOCH. 

Senator  Clapp.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  a  gentleman  in  St.  Paul, 
hich  I  will  place  in  the  record.     It  is  as  follows : 

Thbo.  F.  Koch  Land  Company  (Incorporated), 

St.  Paul^  Afinn.j  May  17^  1906. 
bn.  Moses  E.  Clapp, 

United  States  Senator^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  you  are  one  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
ommerce,  investigating  railroad  rates  and  private  car  lines^  I  deem 
proper  :o  bring  to  your  attention  certain  facts  in  connection  with 
le  shipment  of  miit  from  Chadbourn,  N.  C.,  to  northern  markets. 
I  am  heavily  interested  in  fruit  lands  in  Columbus  County,  N.  C., 
and  around  Chadbourn  and  Clarendon,  where  farmers  raise  straw- 
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berries  in  large  quantities,  so  that  last  year  nearly  1,000  carloads  were 
shipped  from  Cnadbourn  and  a  couple  of  stations  south,  east^  and 
west  thereof,  all  being  billed  and  iced  in  Chadboum.  This  station  is 
located  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  and  said  railroad  company  has, 
for  the  last  few  years,  made  a  contract  with  the  Armour  Refrigerator 
Car  Company,  whereby  said  latter  company  is  to  furnish  all  refrig- 
erator cars  and  do  the  icing  of  the  rruit  which  is  shim>ed  from 
Chadboum  to  northern  markets,  such  as  Washington,  Joaltimore, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Pittsburg,  etc. 

This  year  the  Armour  Refrigerator  Car  Company  has  not  fur- 
nished the  refrigerator  cars  as  necessary,  and  thousands  of  crates  of 
strawberries  have  rotted  at  the  stations  for  want  of  such  refrigerator 
cars  to  be  loaded  and  shipped  in. 

A  great  manv  farmers  have  bought  land  from  me  on  the  install- 
ment plan  in  tne  vicinity  of  Chadboum  for  the  last  eight  or  nine 
years.  They  rely  to  the  greatest  extent  on  the  strawberry  crop  and 
their  early  vegetable  crops  for  the  returns  from  their  inv^itment  and 
work,  and  they  have  to  make  payments  on  the  lands  also  from  said 
same  strawberry  and  vegetable  crops. 

Inclosed  clipping  of  the  North  Carolina  papers  show's  what  posi- 
tion said  truck  farmers  are  in  this  spring,  through  the  failure  of  the 
Armour  Car  Company  to  furnish  the  facilities  lor  transportation  of 
their  fruit.  As  said  company  has  the  exclusive  right  oi  transporta- 
tion over  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  from  Chadboum  and  vicini^,  the 
farmers  and  other  parties  interested  with  and  through  them  are 
aimply  at  the  mercy  of  the  private  car  lines. 

I  see  from  this  morning's  Pioneer  Press  that  Greorge  R.  Robbins, 

President  of  the  Armour  Car  Line  Company,  claims  before  your 
onorable  committee  that  the  business  of  his  car  lines  is  entuely 
private  business,  and  does  not  come  under  the  operation  of  the  inter- 
state-commerce laws.  The  condition  of  affairs  m  and  around  CSiad- 
boum  seems  to  contradict  the  position  of  the  president  of  said  Armour 
Car  Line  Company. 

I  have  askea  State  Senator  J.  A.  Brown,  of  Chadboum,  N.  C-,  to 
give  you  further  particulars  on  the  subject 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Theodore  F.  Koch. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HOWAED  ELLIOTT. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  may  state  your  name,  residence,  and  occu- 
pation. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Howard  Elliott.  I  am  the  president  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  I  live  at  St.  jPaul,  Minn. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  railroad  business  for  nearly  twenty-five 
years ;  from  July,  1880,  until  October,  1903,  with  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton and  Quincy  Company,  beginning  as  level  rodman  in  northwestern 
Missouri ;  then  clerk  m  various  capacities ;  then  auditor  and  assistant 
treasurer;  then  general  freight  and  passenger  agent;  then  general 
freight  agent;  then  general  manager;  and  later,  vice-president,  pving 
up  that  place  upon  my  election  as  president  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Company  in  October,  1903.    Until  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years 
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mjr  relation  to  the  business  was  ^ch  that  I  was  in  very  direct  touch 
with  the  details  of  the  freight  and  passenger  business  in  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri  valleys.  Since  then  my  work  has  been  more  ^n- 
eral  and  in  the  line  of  administration,  operation,  and  construction. 
My  remarks,  therefore,  will  reflect  the  views  formed  during  the  busi- 
ness experience  just  outlined,  by  one  who  has  always  tried  to  look  at 
the  whole  subject  in  a  reasonable  manner — not  only  as  a  railroad 
officer  and  employee  and  railroad  owner  in  a  small  way,  but  also  as  a 
citizen  interested  in  the  general  development  of  the  western  country. 

I  shall  not  burden  you  with  manv  stati^ics  and  figures,  because 
you  have  heard  from  other  sources  about  all  that  can  be  said  or  pre- 
sented along  those  lines.  As  I  am  not  a  lawyer  I  can  not  discuss  the 
legal  aspect  of  the  question  at  issue. 

I  agree  with  the  position  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
as  set  forth  in  the  following  language  of  his  message  to  Congress  on 
Decembers,  1901: 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  railroads  are  the  arteries  throngh  which  the 
commercial  Hfeblood  of  this  nation  flows.  Nothing  could  be  more  foolish  than 
the  enactment  of  legislation  which  would  unnecessarily  Interfere  with  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  these  commercial  agencies. 

I  also  agree  with  the  position  of  the  President,  stated  in  the  follow- 
ing language  in  his  last  message  to  Congress : 

Above  all  else  we  must  strive  to  keep  the  highways  of  commerce  open  to  all 
on  equal  terms;  and  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  put  a  couiplete  stop  to  all 
rebates.  Whether  the  shipper  or  the  railroad  is  to  blame  makes  no  difference; 
the  rebate  must  be  stopped ;  the  abuses  of  the  private  car  and  private  terminal 
ti*ack  and  sidetrack  systems  must  be  stopped    ♦    •    ♦. 

In  fact,  I  think  all  railroad  owners  and  officers  agree  with  the 
position  stated  by  the  President  in  the  words  just  quoted.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  freight  in  the  United  States  is  now  moving  under  that 
principle.  I  believe  that  there  is  much  exaggeration  and  miscon- 
ception about  the  alleged  abuses  that  exist.  There  is  no  question  of 
"  railroads  versus  the  people."  There  is  a  demand  for  the  correc- 
tion of  certain  abuses  and  failures  in  the  management  of  railroad 
business,  resulting,  unfortunately,  in  much  confusion  of  ideas,  which 
may  produce  results  very  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  business  in 
this  country,  and  therefore  harmful  to  the  railroads.  On  the  North- 
em  Pacific  road,  for  example,  comprising  about  6,000  miles,  there  are 
no  rebates;  there  are  no  private  car  abuses;  there  are  no  sidetrack 
abuses.  There  are,  of  course,  differences  of  opinion  about  the  rela- 
tions of  rates,  as  there  always  will  be  under  any  system.  Railroad 
business,  being  conducted  by  human  beings  who  are  no  more  in- 
fallible than  those  in  other  wallcs  of  life,  is  not  conducted  with  abso- 
lute perfection.  For  the  errors  made  in  the  conduct  of  the  enormous 
railroad  business  of  this  countrv  the  plan  of  control  and  management 
should  not  be  condemned  and  dislocated  any  more  than  that  the  gen- 
aral  scheme  of  our  Government  should  be  condemned  because  there 
£U^  frauds  in  the  administration  of  the  Land  and  Post-Office  Depart- 
ments, and  inefficiencies  in  the  administration  of  the  Government  in 
places. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  a  very,  very  large  proportion  of  the 
xansactions  made  daily  between  the  railroad  owner  and  the  railroad 
iser  go  on  without  friction,  without  difficulty,  and  without  hardship 
>r  injustice  to  anyone.    Not  long  ago  I  caused  a  calculation  to  be 
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made  as  to  the  total  number  of  individual  freight  transactioiis  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  road  in  a  year.  In  round  figures,  there  were  some- 
thing over  3,000,000  separate  freight  transactions,  or  over  9,800  a  day. 
Each  one  of  these  transactions  involved  the  use  of  freight  tariffs,  the 
making  of  bills  of  lading,  waybills,  the  loading  and  transporting  of 
the  freight,  the  safe  delivery  to  the  consignee,  the  collection  of  the 
money,  and  the  issuing  of  receipts.  During  the  same  time  there  were 
claims  against  the  railroad  for  loss  and  damage  and  other  errors  and 
failures  connected  with  this  large  number  of  complicated  transactions 
of  about  1  per  cent  of  the  shipments.  Considering  the  complexity 
of  the  business  and  the  large  number  of  employees  involved,  this  rec- 
ord, I  believe,  is  creditable  and  shows  reasonable  stability  and  effi- 
ciencv  in  conducting  the  business.  What  is  true  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  is  doubtless  true  on  other  roads,  and  most  of  the  transactions 
between  the  shipper  and  the  railroad  are  completed  without  anj  feel- 
ing of  injustice  or  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong  with  the 
American  railway  system.  The  same  thing  is  true  to  even  ajgreater 
extent  in  the  passenger  business.  Passengers  get  on  and  on  trains 
all  over  the  country  without  feeling  that  they  have  any  complaint 
against  the  railroads  as  to  discrimination  or  injustice  in  rates,  except 
in  rare  intervals. 

With  the  growing  railroad  business  of  the  United  States,  the  dis- 
tribution of  railroad  securities,  and  the  demand  for  manufactured 
articles  used  by  railroads,  it  is  not  an  unfair  statement  to  say,  count- 
ing railroad  employees  and  owners  and  employees  in  industries  fur- 
nishing material  and  supplies  to  railroads,  that  there  are  from 
2,500,000  to  3,000,000  people  whose  daily  bread  and  butter  and  gen- 
eral position  in  life  and  that  of  their  lamilies  depend  very  largely 
upon  the  railroad  business  and  its  development  along  wholesome  lines. 
Multiply  this  number  by  4  and  we  have  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  peo- 

gle,  or  from  one-eighth  to  one-seventh  of  the  population  of  the  Umted 
tates,  who  either  fail  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  policy  under 
discussion,  or  who,  if  they  do  realize  it,  are  generally  silent  through 
lack  of  opportunity  or  ability  to  make  any  statement  in  their  own 
behalf. 

Most  of  these  people  are  attending  quietly  to  their  duties  on  the 
railroad,  in  the  factory,  or  in  their  home,  and  thev  form  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  population  of  this  country,  tjltimately  any  step 
under  which  the  Federal  Government  exercises  the  power  of  fixing 
the  actual  rate  to  be  charged  by  railroads  will  affect  them  adversely 
by  introducing  an  economic  force  into  their  scheme  of  life  which  will 
mean  repression  and  curtailment  of  the  chance  of  success  due  to  hard 
individual  effort.  In  the  clamor  for  fixing  railroad  rates,  much  of 
which  comes  from  those  who  want  some  personal  advantage,  either 
political  or  commercial,  from  those  who  hope  to  obtain,  through  gov- 
ernmental aid.  success  w^hich  they  have  not  obtained  by  their  own 
energy  and  ability,  and  from  those  who  believe  in  socialism,  the 
rights  of  this  large  number  of  people  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and 
they  should  not  have  imposed  upon  them  governmental  conditions 
that  do  not  obtain  in  other  forms  of  commercial  and  business  life  in 
this  country.  When  this  large  class  of  people  come  to  understand 
fully  what  is  contemplated  their  voice  will  be  heard  most  plainly 
against  the  socialistic  plan  now  proposed* 
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The  newspapers  comment  more  or  less  upon  the  fact  that  great  for- 
tunes have  been  made  out  of  the  railroad  business,  and  name  a  small 
number  of  individuals  who,  through  superior  ability,  energy,  fore- 
sight, and  hard  work,  have  built  up  large  fortunes.  From  the  con- 
stant discussion  of  this  subject  by  the  daily  press  there  is  a  more  or 
less  prevalent  opinion  that  the  railroad  business  furnishes  a  field  for 
the  rapid  accumulation  of  money,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  this 
money  comes  unjustly  from  the  public.  It  is  true  that  a  few  large 
fortunes  have  been  made  in  the  railroad  business,  but  no  more  than 
in  the  iron,  coal,  lumber,  manufacturing  busine.ss,  if  as  much.  They 
are  the  capital  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  life  that  are  open  to  every 
ambitious  American.  But  of  the  great  army  of  railroad  owners, 
officers,  and  employees,  a  very  sm^l  proportion  obtain  more  than 
enough  for  their  dailv  living,  whatever  their  position  in  society  may 
be,  and  some  saving  for  old  age  and  their  children  outside  of  that 

As  a  class,  the  railroad  omcer  and  employee  is  as  conscientious, 
high-minded,  and  devoted  to  the  interest  that  employs  him  as  any 
men  in  any  other  walks  of  life,  and  he  appreciates  that  the  best  inter- 
ests of  his  employer  are  served  by  building  up  the  tributary  country, 
which  can  be  done  only  by  adjusting  rates  and  giving  service  that 
will  develop  the  natural  resources.  He  is  also  fair-minded  and  anx- 
ious to  be  fair  and  square  with  the  user  of  the. railroad,  as  well  as 
with  the  company,  because  he  realizes  that  the  greatest  success  to  the 
company  comes  from  fair  treatment  to  the  patron ;  in  other  words,  a 
daily  application  of  the  "  square  deal." 

Take  them  as  a  class,  moreover,  the  income  received  by  the  railroad 
officer  and  employee  is  no  greater  than  that  received  by  those  inter- 
ested or  engaged  "in  other  business  pursuits  in  the  United  States  re- 
quiring the  same  ability  and  experience,  and  in  the  case  of  the  rail- 
road owner  it  is  less. 

We  hear  the  expressions  "  railroad  problem  "  and  "  railroad  ques- 
tion "  very  often.  There  is  nothing  mysterious  or  unusual  about  the 
railroad  business,  and  the  problems  and  questions  surrounding  it  are 
the  same  as  those  affecting  other  commercial  business. 

In  considering  the  rai&oad  business,  however,  the  fact  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that  the  business  of  building,  managing,  and  operat- 
ing railroads  is  comparatively  new.  Only  within  the  last  thirty 
years  has  it  assumed  the  great  importance  and  proportions  that  it  now 
has.  The  work  done  by  the  American  investor,  railroad  builder, 
owner,  and  manager  in  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  enormous  in 
producing  the  present  railroad  system  of  the  country — a  system  which 
on  the  whole  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  ever  produced  by 
human  energy.  The  performing  of  all  this  work  has  required  many 
men,  much  money,  making  of  great  mistakes,  wasting  of  money  before 
obtaining  the  present  roads,  learning  by  experience,  trainingof  men 
to  administer  the  business,  evolution  ox  methods,  and  the  wonder  is 
not  that  there  are  some  abuses  and  failures  in  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness, but  that  there  are  not  more.  The  railroads  of  the  United  States 
are  to-day  in  an  unfinished  condition  and  need  to  attract  capital,  ad- 
ministrative talent,  and  the  wage  earner.  The  country  wants  in  the 
railroads  the  same  things  that  are  being  furnished  in  older  and 
smaller  countries,  like  England,  France^  and  Grermany — that  is  to 
say,  better  road,  track,  and  bridges,  higher  speed  trains,  greater 
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safety,  more  beautiful  station  facilities,  all  of  which  means  an  enor- 
mous investment  of  capital  and  a  considerable  period  of  time,  the 
training  of  many  men,  and  the  least  interference  possible  with  the 
development  of  the  business.  Hamper  the  railroads  by  too  much  re- 
strictive legislation  and  take  away  irom  the  man  who  has  to  provide 
the  money  for  these  expanded  facilities  the  naming  of  the  price  to 
be  charged  for  the  use  of  these  facilities,  and  this  expansion  will 
gradually  be  stopped.  "  You  can  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  you  can 
not  make  him  orink."  You  can  give  to  a  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  the  power  to  fix  an  actual  rate  which  the  owner  of  prop- 
erty shall  receive  for  the  use  of  his  property,  but  you  can  not  make 
the  owner  of  the  property  improve  his  railroad,  buy  more  cars,  build 
more  branch  railroads,  and  expand  his  business. 

That  the  abuses  connected  with  the  railroad  business  (small  in  num- 
ber as  I  believe  them  to  be  when  compared  with  the  total  volume  of 
trade)  are  not  affecting  materially  the  general  growth  of  business  in 
the  United  States  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  everywhere  you  go 
in  this  country,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  you  see  thriving 
towns  and  cities,  expanding  agricultural  productions,  demand  for  ana 
growing  values  of  lands,  increasing  manufacturing  capacity,  increas- 
mg  ownership  of  homes,  well-employed  labor,  demana  for  more  and 
better  transportation,  and  a  chance  for  the  conscientious,  sober,  and 
industrious  man  to  improve  his  standing  no  matter  what  business  he 
may  enter. 

If  railroad  rates  as  a  whole  were  unjust,  unreasonable,  wrongly 
discriminatory,  as  between  individuals  and  localities,  this  condition 
would  not  exist.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  power  to  name  a  rail- 
road rate  should  be  lodged  with  some  other  authority  than  with  the 
railroad  owner,  because  railroad  transportation  enters  into  the  life 
of  the  people  in  every  way,  and,  therefore,  the  railroad  owner  should 
not  name  that  price.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  price  of  producing 
power  enters  into  the  life  of  the  people  in  every  way?  The  price  of 
a  pair  of  shoes,  of  a  coat,  or  of  any  manufactured  article,  depends  in 
part  upon  the  cost  of  the  power  used  to  run  the  machinery  that  made 
the  articles  in  question.  If  the  final  decision  to  fiix  the  actual  rate 
to  be  charged  by  the  railroad  is  to  be  given  to  some  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  because  a  railroad  rate  enters  into  everyone's 
life,  it  is  only  a  short  step  to  say  that  the  final  decision  as  to  the  price 
of  coal,  or  of  water  power,  or  of  any  other  agency  producing  power 
should  be  fixed  by  some  governmental  authority. 

Again,  the  price  of  labor  enters  into  the  cost  of  the  living  of  every- 
one, and  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  price  of  railroad  transportation 
or  the  price  of  power,  because  the  price  of  labor  is  the  largest  single 
item  or  expense  to  the  railroad  and  to  the  coal  mine. 

If  it  is  wise  for  the  Federal  Government  to  -fix  the  price  of  railroad 
transportation  because  of  its  affecting  everyone  in  the  nation,  why 
is  it  not  equally  wise  to  -fix  the  price  of  coal,  of  electricity,  and  of 
labor?     And  where  are  you  going  to  stop? 

One  argument  advanced  tot  changing  the  present  Federal  laws 
about  rates  is  that  there  has  been  during  the  last  few  years  a  midual 
elimination  of  competition,  and  there  is  a  fear  that  rates  wiu  be  so 
controlled  that  they  will  not  fall  gradually,  or  that  they  will  be 
advanced  arbitrarily. 

That  there  has  been  some  elimination  of  certain  kinds  of  competi- 
tion is  no  doubt  true.    It  has  resulted,  however,  very  largely  irom 
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e  better  experience  and  sense  of  the  railroad  owner  or  manager 
lo,  each  year,  is  conducting  his  business  on  a  more  scientific  basis, 

as  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  good  transportation  at  the 
^est  possible  figure,  and  who  has  eliminated  considerable  waste 
d^  foolish  competition,  thus  permitting  a  great  decrease  in  rates 
ring  the  last  twenty  years.  There  has  been,  however,  no  elimi- 
tion  of  competition  as  to  markets,  which  is  the  real  competition 

a  country  so  large  as  the  United  States.  The  woolgrower  in 
^ntana  must  sell  wool  in  competition  with  the  woolgrower  of  Ari- 
ua,  of  Kentucky,  of  Ohio,  and  of  Australia,  and  the  railroads,  in 
ier  to  help  develop  Montana.  Arizona,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  are 
.  striving  to  place  the  wool  oi  their  respective  States  at  the  point 

consumption  at  the  lowest  price  possible.  The  Northern  Pacific 
es  not  fix  the  rates  on  wool  irom  Sfontana.  The  price  of  wool  in 
)ston  is  affected  by  the  nimiber  of  sheep  on  the  Australian  farms 
d  the  amount  of  free  tonnage  controlled  in  Liverpool,  elements 
yond  the  control  of  the  American  railroads  and  the  American  Gov- 
iment  The  Northern  Pacific  can  not  charge  an  infinitesimal  frac- 
>n  of  a  cent  more  than  will  enable  the  Montana  man  to  place  wool 

the  conmion  market  at  a  common  price,  grade  for  grade.  The 
ikers  of  woodenware  in  Menasha,  Wis.,  and  in  Tacoma,  Wash., 
B  competing  to  reach  the  same  markets,  and  the  railroads  leading 
>m  those  two  places,  through  self-interest,  are  adjusting  the  rates 

low  as  they  can,  in  order  to  help  develop  the  trade  in  their  re- 
active territories.  The  producers  of  lumber  in  Idaho,  Montana, 
d  Washington,  and  the  producers  in  Minnesota,  Arkansas,  and 
^uisiana  are  all  trying  to  sell  in  the  markets  of  this  country  and 
road,  and  the  railroads  from  the  respective  districts,  if  the  busi- 
ss  is  to  move  at  all,  must  meet  competitive  prices  and  adjust  rates 
3ordingly. 

Examples  without  number  could  be  given  of  this  competition  of 
irkets  m  raw  material,  in  all  sorts  of  manufactured  articles,  and  in 
oducts  of  the  mine  and  farm.  In  fact,  this  competition  as  to  mar- 
ts has  been  so  marked  in  the  case  of  live  stock  that  rates  have  been 
ought  down  to  such  a  point  that  the  railroad  owner  is  hesitating 
out  increasing  his  investment  in  cars  for  the  purpose  of  transport- 
l  live  stock,  because  the  margin  of  possible  profit  in  the  business  is 
small. 

Another  potent  cause  that  tends  to  prevent  an  advance  and  to  con- 
lue  a  general  fall  in  rates  is  that  the  railroads,  in  order  to  succeed 
all,  must  do  the  largest  volume  of  business  possible  over  their  rails, 
the  cost  decreases  somewhat  as  the  volume  mcreases ;  so  the  oflScers 

the  railroads  are  continually  endeavoring  to  increase  the  volume 

their  trade  and  stand  ready  to  reduce  charges  whenever  it  is  clear 
at  a  development  of  country  and  an  increase  in  tonnage  will  result. 
There  is  an  erroneous  idea  that  rates  are  fixed  arbitrarily,  and  that 
few  so-called  "  railroad  magnates  "  fix  and  control  all  of  the  rates 

the  United  States,  and  that  their  chief  idea  is  to  fix  them  high. 
>thing  can  be  further  from  the  truth.    A  railroad  rate  is  the  result 

a  large  number  of  commercial  and  geographical  forces  and  condi- 
ins  working  one  upon  the  other ;  consultation  between  shipper  and 
ilroads;  consultation  between  officers  of  one  railroad  and  another; 
(tudy  of  all  the  conditions  surrounding  the  problem,  of  the  density 

8.  Doc.  243,  59-1  —vol  4 29 
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or  volume  of  business,  of  grades,  engines,  car  supply,  and  cost,  and 
this  process  is  going  on  every  day  among  thousands  of  railroad 
officers  and  shippers. 

Another  element  that  is  effective  in  the  direction  of  causing  a 
gradual  reduction  in  rates,  if  the  railroads  are  left  reasonablv  me, 
IS  the  fact  that  railroad  transportation  can  not  be  stored  up  and  saved 
for  future  use.  The  railroad  owner  and  manager  never  can  strike 
an  exact  balance  between  the  demand  for  transportation  and  the 
supply.  He  has,  therefore,  on  his  hands  at  all  times  some  unused 
transportation — empty  cars  standing  on  side  tracks,  engines  waiting 
in  roundhouses,  a  large  demand  for  them  at  one  time  of  the  year 
and  a  decreased  demand  at  another,  a  demand  to  handle  business 
east  but  nothing  west.  He,  therefore,  goes  to  work  to  increase  trade 
by  seeking  to  adjust  rates  so  that  he  can  use  up  part  of  his  idle 
transportation  by  moving  products  between  points  where  there  was 
no  such  movement  before. 

It  is  claimed  that  if  the  Commission  have  power  to  -fix  rates,  such 
power  would  only  be  exercised  occasionally,  and  that  the  power  to 
-fix  a  given  rate  upon  complaint  does  not  carry  with  it  the  power  to 
fix  rates  generally.  This  is  not  true.  Rates  in  this  country  are  so 
complicated,  are  so  related  to  one  another,  different  cities  and  sections 
are  so  competitive,  that  a  change  in  one  rate  will  force  changes  in 
many  other  rates. 

Kates  really  fix  or  adjust  themselves  just  as  prices  in  all  business 
transactions  hx  and  adjust  themselves.  The  man  who  slaughters  cat- 
tle, hogs,  and  sheep  can  not  arbitrarily  fix  the  price  to  be  charged  for 
the  different  parts  or  products  of  the  various  animals — so  much  a 
pound  for  tenderloin  steak,  so  much  a  pail  for  lard,  so  much  for  hoofs, 
so  much  for  sparerib,  nor  can  anyone  else.  His  prices  are  fixed  for 
him  by  competitive  conditions,  and  unless  he  receives,  on  the  whole, 
for  all  of  the  different  kinds  of  things  obtained  from  the  animals 
enough  to  pav  the  total  cost  of  his  busmess,  and  some  profit,  he  ulti- 
mately aban(Jons  his  business.  The  railroad  business  is  very  much 
more  complicated  than  the  business  of  the  butcher,  and  there  are 
almost  an  infinite  number  of  prices  in  the  business  which  are  fixed 
and  adjusted  just  as  the  prices  for  the  butcher  are  fixed. 

If  one  man — if  the  Government  itself — owned  all  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States,  the  rates  could  not  be  fixed  mathematically  at  a 
central  headquarters  and  permit  any  development  of  business. 

Regulating  is  one  thing  and  iixing  is  another.  The  present  lav 
grants  ample  power  to  regulate,  to  say  what  is  unfair  and  unjust 
and  if  it  were  enforced  fairly  and  if  the  powers  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commission  were  used,  much  of  the  alleged  popular  demand  for 
giving  the  powers  to  fix  the  actual  rate  would  disappear.  It  is  a 
question  whether  we  are  not  ^oing  even  too  far  in  tne  direction  of 
regulating  for  the  best  expansion  of  trade.  Our  neighbor,  Canada, 
encourages  its  railroads  so  much  that  to-day  products  of  United 
States  factories  are  reaching  the  Pacific  coast  via  Canada  in  con- 
stantly increasing  quantities  because  the  Canadian  roads  can  and  do 
make  rates  which  the  American  roads  can  not  make  without  being 
charged  with  violation  of  the  interstate-commerce  law. 

The  demand  by  the  Commission  that  every  inland  proportion  of 
the  rate  necessary  to  move  products  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  coimtries  be  published,  is  a  restriction  that  hampers  the 
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American  roads  in  the  efforts  to  expand  trade  and  increase  foreign 
commerce. 

What  ^ood  does  it  do  anyone  in  the  United  States  to  have  carloads 
of  manufactured  articles  delivered  at  Seattle,  for  instance,  by  way  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  when  the  United  States  labor,  United  States 
coal,  and  United  States  railroads  could  haul  the  product  all  the  way? 

What  harm  does  it  do  anyone  in  the  United  States  ii  locomotives 
ire  moved  from  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  to  China  via  United  States  rail- 
roads and  Puget  Sound  rather  than  via  New  York  and  the  Suez 
Canal,  even  if  the  rate  from  Schenectady  to  Puget  Sound  on  the  loco- 
motives destined  to  China  is  less  than  on  those  used  at  Puget  Sound, 
md  even  if  the  rate  fluctuates  day  by  day  or  week  by  week  to  meet 
competition  of  the  Suez  Canal  or  the  German  maker  of  locomotives? 

What,  then,  are  the  complaints?  Those  charged  with  the  duty  of 
studying  and  administering  the  great  railroad  business  of  the  coun- 
try receive  complaints  of  various  kinds.  West  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  rivers  they  may  be  classified  as  follows,  in  the  order 
of  their  relative  importance : 

1.  Complaint  of  insufficient  facilities, — ^This,  in  the  growing,  pro- 
gressive, and  expanding  States  of  the  West,  is  a  steady  and  constant 
complaint,  and  it  requires  much  time,  money,  and  energy  for  the  rail- 
road owners  and  oracers  to  keep  the  supply  of  transportation  up  to 
the  demand.  The  complaints  come  in  for  more  freight  cars,  for 
more  passenger  trains,  ror  better  passenger  stations,  for  more  side- 
tracks, for  more  switch  engines,  for  undercrossings  and  overcrossings 
in  growing  cities,  for  branch  lines  into  new  and  undeveloped  sections 
of  the  country,  and  everjr  railroad  west  of  the  Mississippi  must 
spend  every  year  sums  equivalent  to  from  6  to  20  per  cent  of  its  gross 
earnings  for  providing  what  is  needed  on  the  road  already  in  exist- 
ence, not  counting  sums  of  money  that  must  be  raised  for  building 
branch  lines  and  new  lines.  Would  bureaucratic  rate  fixing  stop  this 
complaint,  or  would  it  make  it  worse? 

2.  Complaints  of  the  relation  of  rates  between  comm,unities. — The 
fact  that  communities  are  growing  and  strive  each  to  outstrip  the 
other  in  the  West  produces  most  energetic  demands  by  mercantile 
organizations,  commercial  clubs,  and  other  agencies  that  this  town 
or  that  town  have  the  rates  so  adjusted  that  it  can  enlarge  its  sphere 
of  operation  and  diminish  the  territory  of  its  rival  community.  Much 
of  this  complaint  is  caused  by  the  competition  of  water  routes  and 
Canadian  roads  that  are  not  subject  to  the  interstate-commerce  law. 
The  officers  of  the  freight  departments  of  the  great  railroads  spend 
as  much  time,  if  not  more,  on  this  subject  as  on  any  other,  making 
u  constant  studv  of  the  relation  of  rates  and  endeavoring,  through 
consultation  witli  all  interests  and  without  fear  or  favor,  to  harmonize 
the  conflicting  demands  of  the  various  communities.  A  commission 
could  not  satisfy  this  class  of  complaints  and  would  be  driven  to  a 
basis  of  rates  based  on  distance. 

3.  Complaint  of  relative  rates  between  individuals, — Many  indi- 
viduals continue  to  ask  the  railroads  for  a  better  rate  on  their  par- 
ticular business  than  may  be  used  by  their  competitor,  although  this 
request  for  personal  preference  in  freight  rates  is  diminishing  stead- 
ily. Let  it  DC  understood  that  the  Federal  authority  will  enforce  the 
existing  law  against  both  shipper  and  railroad  and  this  complaint 
will  stop. 
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ii  Complaints  that  the  power  of  deciding  questions  is  being  eeniral- 
ized  too  much, — The  railroads,  in  their  effort  to  conduct  their  business 
without  personal  and  unjust  discrimination^  have  centered  the  power 
of  deciding  various  questions  in  their  mam  offices,  with  tlie  result 
that  sometimes  there  is  considerable  delay  in  deciding  questions.  A 
man  wants  a  sidetrack  to  his  warehouse,  and  in  order  to  decide  tbat 
question  properly  considerable  information  must  be  obtained  and 
some  one  has  to  render  a  decision  whether  the  company  shall  spend  the 
$1,000  needed  to  furnish  the  track.  Another  man  will  build  a  manu- 
facturing plant  if  he  can  get  the  rates  that  will  enable  him  to  reach 
his  market  in  competition  with  some  other  point.  In  order  to  decide 
this  intelligently  an  investigation  must  be  made  of  prices,  cost  of 
doing  business,  the  relation  of  other  factories  producing  the  same 
article,  and  all  of  the  other  factors  that  enter  into  the  maKin^  of  the 
price  of  his  product  at  the  point  of  consumption.  This  takes  the 
time,  thought,  and  study  of  a  great  many  men  on  the  railroad  and 
causes  some  dela^.  Give  a  commission  power  to  fix  rates  and  you 
would  not  help  this  difficulty,  but  would  increase  it. 

6.  Complaints  that  the  rates  charged  by  the  railroads  are  in  them- 
selves too  high. — This  complaint  is  not  very  common,  because  as  a 
whole  rates  are  very  low,  and  in  most  cases  the  man  who  pays  the 
freight  is  satisfied  with  the  rate  in  itself,  provided  he  feels  sure  that 
no  one  else  is  doing  better  than  he  is. 

There  are,  and  always  will  be,  abuses  in  the  conduct  of  railroad 
business,  as  in  the  conduct  of  other  business.  That  the  abuses  of 
which  there  is  now  complaint  will  be  corrected  by  taking  a  given 
number  of  American  citizens  and  making  them  officers  of  the  Grovem- 
ment,  and  charging  them  with  some  of  the  same  duties  that  are  now 

Serformed  by  the  same  class  of  people  as  private  citizens  is  very 
oubtful. 

The  rebate  is  one  abuse,  but  that  is  practically  jgone  as  to  the  freight 
business.  There  remains  personal  aiscrimination  in  the  passenger 
business  by  means  of  the  pass  or  free  ticket. 

Discriminations  between  localities. — Discriminations  between  local- 
ities exist  and  must  always  exist  in  a  country  as  large  as  the  United 
States  and  with  as  many  varying  conditions.  Such  discriminations 
are  not  caused  by  the  railroads,  but  are  the  result  of  geography  and 
competition.  The  present  law,  if  enforced,  is  ample  to  prevent  any 
"  unjust "  discrimination. 

High  rates. — High  rates  do  not  exist,  as  a  rule,  and  all  evidence 
and  the  general  conditions  point  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  real 
CTound  for  apprehension  that  rates  will  be  materially  higher  than 
Siev  are  now,  if  the  natural  play  of  commercial  forces — ^gjeographical 
and  market  competition — is  allowed  to  go  on  without  artificial  inter- 
ference. In  fact,  if  railroad  owners  are  not  hampered  and  restricted 
too  much,  and  are  encouraged  to  perfect  the  means  of  transportation 
and  the  expansion  of  business,  the  rates  in  this  countrv  will  probably 
continue  to  fall  gradually,  so  that  they  will  be  below  tlie  present  very 
low  average  of  three- fourths  of  a  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  discour- 
age the  railroad  owner,  and  make  the  Federal  Government  the  power 
to  -fix  the  actual  rate,  and  the  tendency  will  be  to  an  average  higher 
rate. 

If  the  ¥*ederal  Government  is  to  /^  the  actual  rate,  it  must  always 
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B  it  hiffh  enough  to  pay  to  the  owner  of  the  property  cost,  deprecia 
on.  and  interest, 

Ii  the  Government  does  not  so  fix  each  rate,  then  it  must  provide 
cans  in  some  way  to  reimburse  the  owner  of  the  road  for  any  loss. 
0-day  in  handling  and  expanding  business  the  railroad  owner  tak6s 
le  risks  of  business  and  handles  some  at  cost  or  less,  and  if  he  loses 
)  must  blame  himself  and  pocket  the  loss.  The  Government  could 
>t  force  rates  upon  him  that  are  noncompensatory,  and  the  result 
ill  be  that  under  a  system  where  the  Government  -fixea  the  actual 
ites  there  will  be  a  checking  of  the  movement  toward  lower  rates  by 
le  voluntary  action  of  the  roads  in  meeting  commercial  conditions. 
TJie  private  car  and  private  side  track. — ^There  are  some  abuses  con- 
noted with  the  private  car,  but  the  private  car  has  served  a  most  use- 
d  purpose  durmg  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  helping  to  care  for 
le  conmierce  of  the  country.  The  money  and  energy  of  the  railroad 
lilder  in  the  last  forty  years  have  been  very  fully  occupied  in  try- 
ijg  to  produce  the  railroad,  and  he  has  not  in  every  case  kept  pace 
ith  the  demand  for  special  facilities.  The  owner  of  the  private  car 
epped  in  and  said,  "  I  will  provide  cars  for  fruit  and  perishable 
reduce,"  and  the  fact  that  he  did  so  helped  to  develop  tne  orange 
isiness,  the  butter,  egg,  and  dairy  business,  the  fruit  business,  and 
le  meat  business.  The  owner  of  the  car  naturally  has  tried  to  get 
5  good  a  return  as  possible  on  his  investment,  and  in  some  cases  there 
ive  been  unreasonable  charges.  In  the  evolution  of  the  railroad 
isiness,  however,  now  that  some  other  parts  of  the  railroad  are  more 
mrly  completed,  the  tendency  is  for  the  railroads  to  eliminate  the 
•ivate  car  and  provide  their  own  special  equipment,  and  this  alleged 
dl,  if  left  alone,  will  correct  itself  in  time,  because  a  railroad,  like 
^ery  other  business,  must  make  use  of  all  by-products  and  cut  out  all 
aste,  and  will  therefore  buy  and  own  all  cars  needed  for  its  business. 
Railroads  have  naturally  been  unwilling  to  spend  the  money,  in 
''ery  case,  for  private  tracks  for  an  industry  tne  success  of  which 
as  uncertain.  As  a  result,  those  promoting' a  given  industry  have 
at  in  their  own  side  tracks,  furnishing  their  own  switch  engines 
ithin  their  works,  and  delivered  their  own  business  to  the  railways, 
icident  to  this  there  have  been  some  cases  of  excessive  payments  to 
le  owners  of  private  side  tracks  and  private  switch  engines,  but 
jre  again  the  evolution  of  the  business  and  the  better  experience 
id  judgment  of  the  railroad  officers  are  eliminating  any  such  pay- 
en  ts. 

Remedies. — ^What  are  the  remedies  for  these  abuses?  In  my  hum- 
e  judgment  these  various  abuses  will  correct  themselves  through  the 
K)d  sense  of  the  American  business  man  and  through  the  friction  of 
isiness. 

Enforce  and  obey  the  law, — In  addition,  the  interstate-commerce 

w,  with  its  amendments,  provides  ample  machinery  for  correcting 

>9olutely  every  discrimination  as  between  individuals.     If  that  law 

effectually  enforced  it  will  drive  out  the  few  remaining  cases  of 

(Fsonal  discrimination  as  to  freight  shipments,     I  think  the  effect 

I  railroad  management,  on  the  governmental  machinerv,  and  on  the 

iblic  generally,  would  be  good  if  the  principles  of  the  interstate- 

mmerce  law  were  applied  strictly  to  the  passenger  business  as  well 

to  the  freight  business.     That  is  to  say,  I  would  stop  the  making 

preferential  arrangements  for  transportation  of  passengers  free. 
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or  at  reduced  rates,  because  they  occupy  positions  of  more  or  less 

Slower,  responsibility,  and  trust.  As  is  well  known,  it  is  customary 
or  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  Government — ^municipal,  county. 
State,  and  Federal — to  ask  for  and  in  some  cases  demand  and  to 
receive  more  or  less  transportation;  and  some  also  for  their  family 
and  friends. 

The  revenue  involved  in  this  practice  is  relatively  insignificant,  be- 
cause the  great  bulk  of  this  travel  would  not  take  place  if  a  free  pass 
or  reducea-rate  ticket  was  not  given.  The  effect,  however,  on  the 
mind  of  the  public  is  bad,  and  indirectly  the  impression  is  created  that 
the  railroad  owner,  through  the  free  pass,  has  a  great  deal  more  in- 
fluence than  he  really  has;  that  there  is  much  more  interference  by 
the  railroad  in  the  machinery  of  the  Government  than  there  realljr  is. 
and  that  there  is  a  much  greater  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  pass  than  there  really  is.  Most  passes  are  given  to  the 
officers  of  the  various  governments  as  a  compliment,  and  not  with  the 
idea  that  any  direct  benefit  is  to  be  received— possibly  with  the  hope, 
in  some  cases,  that  any  unfair  action  within  the  power  of  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  pass  will  be  postponed  or  prevented.  In  the  long  run, 
however,  the  railroad  owner,  tne  Government  officer,  and  the  public 
generally  would  be  in  a  better  relation  each  to  the  other  if  this  dis- 
crimination as  to  passenger  transportation  were  eliminated.  Such  a 
step  would  go  far  toward  making  the  general  public  feel  that  the 
railroad  was  not  interfering  improperly  with  politics,  and  that  it  did 
not  have  something  within  its  power  to  give  away  to  lawmakers  and 
others  in  authority  that  other  people  did  not  have.  Let  the  officers 
of  the  Government,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  set  the  example  of 
obeying  the  law  by  paying  for  their  railroad  travel  the  same  rat^ 
charged  the  general  puulic. 

Unjust  discrimination. — The  interstate-commerce  law  also  has  the 
power  to  prevent  unjust  discrimination  between  localities.  Let  the 
Commission  be  active  in  using  the  power  it  now  has,  in  stating  when 
there  is  unjust  discrimination.  Their  decision  and  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  the  pressure  of  business  men,  the  increasing  good  sense  of 
the  railroad  owners  and  ofRcers,  will  all  be  elements  in  determining 
a  new  relation  between  the  communities. 

Private  cars  and  tracks. — As  to  private  cars  and  private  side 
tracks,  I  believe  that  any  difficulties  or  abuses  incident  to  their  use 
will  eliminate  themselves,  just  as  the  foolish  custom  of  paying  ticket 
commissions  eliminated  itself  by  the  voluntarv  action  of  the  rail- 
roads. If,  however,  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  Government  must 
in  some  way  try  to  hasten  the  inevitable  result,  the  present  law  seems 
ample  to  cure  the  evils,  provided  the  Federal  Government  will  u» 
its  machinery  for  enforcing  it.  If  more  law  is  needed,  a  very  simple 
one  will  correct  the  alleged  evil.  Let  it  be  the  law  that  no  payment 
shall  be  made  by  a  railroad  or  by  an  individual  for  the  use  of,  or 
service  furnished  by,  a  private  car  or  private  side  track  that  is  any 
greater  than  the  payment  made  contemporaneously  for  the  same  kind 
of  car  and  for  the  same  kind  of  service  by  the  railroads  each  to  the 
other.  Then,  if  the  railroads  are  exchanging  cars  between  them- 
selves at  20  cents  a  day,  or  at  50  cents  a  day,  that  is  all  the  private 
car  owner  will  get;  if  railroads  furnish  ice  at  $2.50  per  car,  that  is 
all  the  private  car  owners  will  receive;    if  the  railroads  switch  in 
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C3iieago  for  from  $2  to  $5  per  car,  that  is  all  the  owner  of  the  private 
side  track  would  get  in  that  locality. 

SOME  OBJECTIONS. 

The  attempt  by  the  Federal  Government  to  fix  in  detail  the  exact 
rates  to  be  charged  by  the  railroads  will  be  unfortunate  for  the 
United  States. 

Un-American, — guch  policy  is  un-American  in  that  it  subjects  a 
large  part  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  an  economic  restric- 
tion that  does  not  apply  to  those  engaged  and  interested  in  other 
classes  of  commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural  business.  By  hav- 
ing the  Government  fix  the  price  of  railroad  transportation,  an 
obstacle  would  be  placed  in  the  way  of  the  highest  success  of  indi- 
vidual effort  that  will  gradually  result  in  depressing  and  repressing 
the  eflForts  of  those  interested  in  or  engaged  in  the  railroad  businesd 
and  will  reduce  all  to  the  dead  level  ot  mediocrity. 

Unjust — Such  a  plan  is  unjmt  because  it  would  apply  to  the  large 
number  of  American  people  interested  and  engaged  in  the  railroad 
business,  a  rule  not  applicable  to  others.  In  good  faith  they  have 
invested  their  time,  tneir  training,  their  energy,  and  their  money, 
with  the  idea  that  there  were  rewards  for  success,  as  in  all  other  busi- 
ness. They  are  taking  and  have  taken  great  risks,  as  do  all  who  are 
engaged  in  businesses,  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  success,  if  that  comes, 
just  as  they  must  submit  to  the  result  of  failure,  if  that  comes. 

Unnecessary, — Such  a  plan  is  unnecessary  because,  as  has  been 
presented  to  you  by  various  speakers,  the  development  of  the  railroad 
business  in  this  country  has  been  such  that  we  have  the  most  effective 
service  as  a  whole,  the  lowest  rates  as  a  whole,  the  highest  wages  as 
a  whole,  and  the  most  progressive  management  of  the  business  as  a 
whole,  of  any  countrv  m  the  world.  And  all  this  has  been  devel- 
oped in  fifty  years  by  the  energy,  ability,  and  ingenuity  of  the 
American  business  man.  With  this  record  in  the  past,  why  is  it 
ijecessary  to  take  even  a  chance  of  delaying  or  changing  this  marvel- 
ous development?     Or,  to  quote  the  President  again: 

Nothing  could  be  more  foolish  than  the  enactment  of  legislation  which  would 
onnecessarlly  interfere  with  the  development  and  operation  of  these  commercial 
agencies.    ♦    •    • 

Unwise, — Such  a  plan  is  unwise,  because  it  would  tend  to  a  cen- 
tralization of  power  in  the  making  of  the  rates  for  the  coimtry.  As 
I  stated  earlier,  one  of  the  complaints  made  now  is  that  the  decisions 
are  not  made  promptly  enough.  What  will  be  the  inevitable  effect 
upon  the  rate-making  machinery  of  the  railroads,  if  every  rate  can 
be  challenged,  and  the  power  of  fixing  it  is  placed  with  a  Commis- 
sion? The  natural  effect  will  be  that  the  shipper  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  rate  named  by  the  railroad  and  the  railroad  will  hesi- 
tate to  make  a  new  decision,  knowing  that  it  is  likely  to  be  appealed 
from.  The  Commission  will  be,  in  time,  deluged  with  complaints.  In 
trying  to  settle  the  Questions  submitted  to  it,  the  Commission  would 
have  to  adopt  one  of  two  courses.  It  would  either  try  to  do  exactly 
what  the  railroad  owners  are  doing — adjust  rates  upon  business  prin- 
ciples, taking  into  consideration  every  element  that  affects  the  move- 
ment of  commodities,  weighing  every  situation,  discussing  the  claims 
of  conmiunities  and  shippers,  and  finally  rendering  a  decision  which^ 
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when  made,  must  be  the  rate  until  the  same  process  is  gone  through 
with  again.  No  matter  how  wise  or  able  one  set  of  Commissioners 
may  be,  it  would  be  physically  impossible  for  them,  sitting  in  Wash- 
ington, to  promptly  dispose  of  the  cases  submittea  to  them.  Then, 
the  suggestion  would  be  for  additional  commissions,  and  in  time  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  as  many  people  engaged  in  the  rate 
investigation,  rate  discussion,  and  rate-adjusting  business  as  the  rail- 
roads now  have.  In  other  words,  they  would  become  the  business 
managers  of  the  railroads,  but  they  would  haVe  no  responsibility 
for  results — no  responsibility  of  ownership,  no  interest  in  providing 
large  sums  of  money  necessary  to  keep  the  railroads  equal  to  the  busi- 
ness— no  responsibility  or  incentive  for  increasing  business  and  devel- 
oping new  territory. 

If  the  Commission  did  not  adjust  the  rates  on  business  principles, 
and  it  could  not,  the  Commission  would  have  to  adopt  some  simple 
basis  to  be  applied  to  everyone  without  regard  to  geogj*aphical  con- 
ditions or  to  previous  commercial  development  It  is  manifestly 
impossible  for  the  Government  to  fix  the  rates  on  the  postage-stamp 
principle,  because  that  system  creates  unjust  discrimination  to  the 
greatest  extent  conceivable.  To-day  mail  is  transported  from  San 
F'rancisco  to  New  York  at  as  low  a  price  as  it  is  CTom  Washington 
to  Philadelphia.     Either  the  price  from  Washington  to  Philadel- 

[)hia  is  too  high  or  the  price  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  is  too 
ow,  and  this  principle  could  not  be  applied  to  the  fixing  of  freight 
rates  unless  the  Government  is  prepared  to  make  good  any  defi- 
ciency in  revenue  from  the  taxpayer  as  a  whole. 

The  course  that  the  Commission  would  be  driven  into,  and  that 
every  State  commission  is  gradually  being  driven  into,  is  to  adopt  a 
mileage  basis  of  rates.  The  effect  of  such  a  basis  on  a  country  the 
size  ot  the  United  States,  with  its  past  history  of  commercial  devel- 
opment, is  appalling  to  one  interested  in  the  growth  of  the  country. 
Ir,  in  the  beginning  of  the  railroad  and  business  development  of  this 
country,  rates  had  been  fixed  arbitrarily  on  the  basis  of  mileage,  the 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  would  still  be  thinly  popu- 
lated— with  few  railroads  and  with  little  business  of  any  kind. 
Inland  cities  without  access  to  water  transportation  would  not  have 
been  built  up,  and  the  whole  growth  of  the  railroad  and  commercial 
system  of  this  country  would  have  been  different.  Fortimately  for 
the  growth  of  this  country  the  railroad  owners  and  operators  did 
not  adopt  a  rigid  mileage  basis  of  rates,  and  as  a  result  the  countr}^ 
has  grown,  agriculture  has  grown,  diversified  manufacture  has 
grown,  and  there  has  been  an  equalization  of  commercial  situation 
that  has  permitted  a  development  of  cities  and  communities  which, 
under  the  mileage  basis,  would  all  have  been  congested  in  many  fewer 
places. 

Give  the  Commission  the  power  to  fix  rates  and  the  land  values  of 
the  agricultural  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  would  be  at  once 
affected.  An  advance  of  value  will  be  stopped  and  a  decrease  in 
value  will  result.  To-day  the  railroads,  in  their  desire  to  develop 
territory,  make  the  rates  on  w^heat  from  North  Dakota,  on  wool  from 
Montana,  on  lumber  from  AVasK  ngton,  on  butter  from  Iowa,  so  as 
to  compete  Avith  similar  products  raised  in  Ohio,  in  Kentucky,  in 
Mississippi,  in  Pemisylvania,  in  New  England.    If  the  Government 
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has  to  fix  the  rate,  what  right  will  it  have  to  refuse  to  he  wool 
grower  of  Kentucky,  the  wheat  grower  of  Ohio,  the  lumber  producer 
of  Mississippi,  the  butter  man  of  Pennsylvania,  the  same  rate  per 
mile  that  is  charged  the  producer  in  North  Dakota,  Iowa,  Montana, 
and  Washington?  No  matter  how  low  the  rate  is  made  for  the  first 
10  miles  or  for  1  mile  of  railroad  transportation,  when  the  haul  is 
1,000  or  2,000  miles  and  the  mileage  basis  is  used  the  rate  will  be  so 
high  that  the  business  will  not  move. 

Un  a  mileage  basis  of  rates  the  business  of  the  commercial  centers 
west  of  the  Mississippi  would  be  destroyed.  Cities  on  the  ocean  and 
Great  Lakes  would  nave  advantages,  but  the  inland  cities  and  agri- 
cultural districts  would  stop  developing. 

When  the  great  agricultural  and  manufacturing  population  in  the 
States  between  the  Allegheny  and  the  Rocky  mountains  realize  what 
a  mileage  basis  of  rates  means  to  them  and  to  their  children — and 
they  will  be  awake  to  the  fact  in  time — there  will  be  a  real  outcry 
about  railroad  rates  compared  to  which  the  present  stimulated  com- 
plaint wiU  be  as  nothing. 

Far  better  the  difficulties  existing  under  the  present  system  of  com- 
mercial freedom  than  to  turn  to  a  rigid  governmental  plan  of  fixing 
railroad  rates. 

Senator  Kean.  Mr.  Elliott,  we  had  a  visit  the  other  day  from  an 
eminent  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Brooks  Adams,  who  repre- 
sented the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Spokane.  Out  there  in  Spokane 
they  think  they  are  unjustly  discriminated  against.  I  suppose  you 
have  heard  of  the  case? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Yes,  I  know :  Mr.  Adams  and  I  have  talked  it  over 
very  often.  Like  all  cases  ot  discrimination  against  localities,  there 
are  two  sides  to  that.  Spokane,  in  spite  of  this  alleged  unjust  dis- 
crimination, is  about  the  most  prosperous  city  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad. 

Senator  Kean.  He  seemed  to  think  that  was  an  answer  to  the 
natural  advantages  of  Spokane. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Well,  I  suppose  you  do  not  know  why  the  Spokane 
rates  are  higher  than  the  Pacific  coast  rates? 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  did  not  get  from  Mr.  Adams  just  how  much 
higher  they  are. 

Mr.  Elliott.  My  recollection  is  that  the  Spokane  rate  is  the  rate 
to  Puget  Sound  plus  80  per  cent  of  the  local  back. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Now,  do  you  refer  to  the  transcontinental  rates? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolliver.  He  was  complaining  of  rates  from  points 
interior  where  this  ocean  competition  did  not  affect  it.  I  think  his 
complaint  was  that  some  discrimination  prevailed  in  rates  from 
Cliicago. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Yes,  that  is  true;  but  the  Chicago  manufacturers 
are  competing  with  the  manufacturers  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Senator  Dolliver.  So  you  have  to  put  them  all  on  the  same  basis? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Oh,  yes ;  about. 

Senator  Clapp.  It  would  start  in  with  the  Twin  Cities? 

Mr.  Eluott.  Yes;  I  think  the  rate  begins  there.  The  rates  from 
St.  Paul  to  Puget  Sound  on  some  commodity,  we  will  say,  is  75  cents, 
and  the  rate  back  from  Puget  Sound  to  Spokane,  the  local  rate,  is 
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20  cents.    Eighty  per  cent  of  that  would  be  16  cents,  making  the 
Spokane  rate  91  cents. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Has  the  railroad  as  much  interest  in  putting  an 
end  to  such  an  apparent  injustice  as  anybody  else  has? 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  think  it  has  more. 

Senator  Dolliver.  You  have  done  the  best  your  wisdom  could  sug- 
gest to  reduce  that  discrimination  to  the  minimum? 

Mr.  Elliott.  We  have  up  to  the  present  time,  but  we  don't  think 
we  have  finished. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  have  improved  conditions? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Yes.  We  had  a  long  meeting  with  the  Spokane  peo- 
ple shortly  after  I  became  president  of  the  Northern  Pacific  That  is, 
our  traffic  people  did.  Thore  was  a  new  adjustment  made  there 
which  the  Spokane  people  thouglit  was  much  better.  The  result  of  it 
is  that  the  I^uget  Sound  people  are  all  up  in  arms  now;  so  there  you 
are.  You  have  the  Puget  Sound  people  on  the  one  side  and  \he 
Spokane  people  on  the  oflier. 

Senator  Dolliver.  There  must  be  a  lot  of  merchandise  passing 
from  the  interior  to  the  coast  where  this  danger  of  prospect  of  ocean 
competition  is  somewhat  mythical. 

Mr.  Elliott.  To  the  coast? 

Senator  Dolliver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Very  little. 

Senator  Dollim2r.  Does  that  transportation  affect  all  varieties  of 
merchandise? 

Mr.  Elliott.  It  would  not  affect  the  very  highest  grades,  but 
before  I  went  to  the  Northern  Pacific  road  they  made  some  advance, 
I  think,  in  those  rates,  with  the  result  that  there  was  an  immediate 
increase  in  the  volume  of  business  going  there  via  the  Horn,  or  the 
Panama  Railroad ;  so  it  is  simply  a  question  of  transcontinental  roads 
doing  a  part  of  that  business  at  a  low  rate  or  none  of  it  at  a  high  rate. 

Senator  Clapp.  Can  you  state  approximately  the  proportion  of 
the  trade  to  the  Sound  that  goes  by  water? 

Mr.  Elliott.  No,  I  could  not.  I  have  not  got  those  figures  in  my 
head.     I  know  it  is  quite  a  substantial  proportion. 

Senator  Clapp.  Is  it  not  about  one-quarter? 

Mr.  Ellioit.  I  think  it  is  more  than  that.  The  Spokane  situation 
is  a  very  difficult  one.  We  do  not  deny  that  a  bit.  It  is  one  of  those 
thin^  that  has  got  to  be  worked  out  by  evolution.  Spokane  as  a  big 
city  IS  only  about  12  years  old,  and  the  conditions  have  changed  out 
there  and  are  changing. 

Senator  Newlands.    \\liat  is  the  population  of  Spokane? 

Mr.  Ellioti".   It  must  be  85,000  people. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Now,  you  spoke  of  a  certain  interference  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  the  traffic  of  these  north- 
western roads  to  the  Orient? 

Mr.  Ellio'it.   Yes. 

Senator  Dolliver.  And  I  think  it  is  only  justice  to  the  Commis- 
sion to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  instead  of  interfering  in 
that  matter  against  these  roads,  if  they  interfered  at  all,  it  would 
appear  from  their  records  that  they  interfered  in  favor  of  the  roads, 
by  a  very  unusual  stretch  of  authority  in  practically  suspending  the 
act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Ellioit.  You  mean  the  long  and  short  haul  clause! 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  mean  the  publication  of  rates. 
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Mr.  Elliott.  Well,  you  know,  at  one  time  they  started  an  inter- 
ference with  it,  and  that  was  a  very  difficult  thing *to  do. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Cut  the  law  seems  to  require  that  those  rates 
diall  be  published. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Well,  that  is  the  question,  is  it  not? 

Senator  Dolltver.  I  don't  think  the  question  has  ever  been  made. 

Mr.  Elliott.  It  is  an  oi)cn  question,  is  it  not? 

Senator  Dolliver.   I  think  hardly. 

Senator  Cullom.  Is  it  an  open  question  as  to  whether  they  should 
be  published? 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  think  lawyers  disagree  on  that. 

Senator  Dolliver.  At  any  rate,  the  interference  of  the  Commission 
was  not  to  urge  a  publication,  but  to  suspend  as  far  as  their  order 
might  the  obligation  to  make  the  publication,  and  therefore  I  think 
the  Commission  very  justly  complained  of  your  statement,  and  also 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Hill,  that  they  made  a  hostile  Interference  in 
that  matter  against  your  roads. 

Mr.  Elliott.  That  would  come  back  as  to  what  was  the  legal  inter- 

Sretation  of  the  rate-publishing  feature  of  the  law,  and  the  doctors 
isagree  on  that,  as  I  understand  it,  and  whether  it  has  ever  been 
settled  in  the  courts  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Fifer.  The  last  time  the  question  was  before  the 
Commission  we  called  in  all  the  principal  traffic  men  throughout  the 
country  and  had  a  hearing  on  that.  I  think  that  was  about  a  year 
ago;  and  the  Commission  announced  an  opinion  in  the  case  and 
decided  that  the  law  required  the  publication  of  those  rates,  but 
pointed  out  the  difficulties  of  it,  and  told  the  railroads  it  would  not  be 
enforced  imtil  the  railroads  would  have  time  to  go  before  Congress 
and  get  a  modification  of  the  law,  and  there  it  stands  just  in  that 
position. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  have  called  your  attention  to  it  in  justice,  as  I 
thought  proper,  to  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  do  not  want  to  be  quoted  as  saying  anything  in  criti- 
cism of  the  Conunission — ^that  is,  as  to  its  personnel.  It  is  the  gen- 
eral question  as  to  whether  they  are  in  position  to  make  those 
conditions.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  statement  that  the  Commission  has 
at  times  felt  that  the  railways  were  accepting  a  rate  on  export  and 
import  commodities  that  was  too  much  below  the  published  rate  on 
domestic  products  at  the  same  time.  Am  I  not  right  in  that,  j!dr. 
Knapp? 

Mr.  Commissioner  Knapp.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  know  when  I  was  in  the  freight  business  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  ago  that  question  came  up  several  times  on  freight  via 
New  Orleans.  I  do  not  know  that  an  order  was  made  by  the  Com- 
mission, but  the  opinion  was  expressed  by  them  that  it  was  not  fair 
for  the  United  States  railroads  to  accept  low  rates  on  commodities 
for  New  Orleans,  which  were  materially  lower  on  the  domestic  at  the 
same  time. 

Senator  Dolliver.  That  is  a  very  mteresting  question. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolliver.  You  sjioke  of  the  freedom  and  comfort  of  the 
Canadian  Railway  people  in  the  manajjement  of  these  traffic  man- 
agers.   It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention,  and  we  have  here  a  copy 
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of  a  statute  recently  enacted  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  ap- 
pears to  veiy  serionsljr  disturb  this  freedom  and  comfort,  provided 
this  system  of  regulation  through  commissions  would  constitute  an 
interference. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolliveb.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  operation  of  that  new 
Canadian  statute? 

Mr.  Elijott.  No ;  I  am  not. 

Senator  Kean.  Mr.  Tuttle  testified  that  it  had  never  been  put  in 
force. 

Senator  Dolliver.  It  has  been  on  the  statute  books  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Ellioti'.  I  onlv  know  this:  That  in  the  month  of  April  the 
business  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  road  into  Seattle  from  points  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River  increased  nearly  100  per  cent  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Northern  Pacific  increased  only  16  per  cent 

Senator  Dolliver.  Now,  there  must  be  an  occasional  controversy 
as  to  whether  a  rate  between  two  given  points  is  reasonable  or  not,  is 
there  not  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolliver.  The  shipper  claiming  that  one  rate  is  unreason- 
able and  the  road  insisting  that  a  higher  rate  would  be  just  and  rea- 
sonable ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Yes. 

Senator  DoLLI^^:R.  Controversies  oftentimes  involve  important 
business  interests,  do  they  not — shipping  interests? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Thev  do  as  to  the  relation  of  rates.  I  would  not  say 
that  of  the  rate  itself  we  hear  very  much  about  it 

Senator  Dolli>'er.  You  mean  the  relation  of  rates  as  between  va- 
rious kinds  of  traffic? 

Mr.  Ellioti'.  I  do  not  remember  hearing  any  complaints  about  the 
rates  between  different  kinds  of  traffic  as  compared  with  the  rate  on 
another  kind.  The  complaint  is  as  to  the  relation  of  rates  from  town 
A  to  a  given  point  as  compared  with  town  B,  but  not  in  the  rate  itself. 

Senator  Dolliver.  It  is  very  easy  to  believe  that  occasionally  a 
controversy  involving  substantial  business  interests  would  arise  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  rate  fixed  by  the  road  was  reasonable  and  just? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Now,  what  machinery  would  you  sugTOst  for 
the  settlement  of  a  controversy  of  that  sort  between  the  ^pping 
public  and  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Elliott.  The  machinery  which  is  now  in  existence. 

Senator  Dolliver.  What  machinery  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Elliott.  The  friction  of  commerce  laws  against  unjust  dis- 
criminations— laws  against  extortion. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Do  you  think  the  present  appeal  to  the  court 
is  sufficient? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Ample. 

Senator  Dolliver.  But  an  individual  may  sometimes  be  unable 
single  handed  to  go  into  court  with  a  great  railway  corporation? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Well,  I  suppose  that  might  happen,  but  it  does  not, 
does  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact? 

Senator  Dolliver.  Very  often  a  shipper  might  not  desire  to  invite 
the  hostility  that  would  be  engendered  by  investigations  of  that  sort 
and  conducted  by  Uim  personally  against  a  great  corporation. 
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Mr.  Elliott.  I  never  knew  of  such  a  case. 

Senator  Dolliver.  You  never  knew  a  shipper  to  have  hesitation 
about  pushing  his  rigkts  because  he  was  afraid  he  might  get  in  a 
worse  position  tha.i  before ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Never;  he  runs  no  risk  absolutely  with  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Senator  Dolliver.  What  would  be  the  objection,  supposing  that  a 
controversy  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  a  given  rate  should  arise  and 
the  shipper  would  not  be  able  to  adjust  it  with  the  carriers,  to  having 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  here  determine  that  c^uestion, 
or  some  other  tribunal,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  an  effective  adjudication? 

Mr.  Elliott.  You  have  that  now. 

Senator  Dolliver.  How  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  You  can  go  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  complain  of  an  unjust  rate  and  the  Commission  decides  whether 
it  is  unjust  or  not.    They  have  preventive  legislation. 

Senator  Dolliver.  They  decide  it  is  unjust,  and  then  thev  have  to 
go  into  the  courts  and  pursue  a  litigation  that  lasts  world  without 
end  in  order  to  get  the  decree  of  the  court  as  to  whether  it  is  imjust 
or  not. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Sometimes  they  do,  but  in  a  great  manjr  cases  the 
railroad  and  the  shipper  bow  to  the  decision  of  the  Commission,  and 
say,  "  This  is  unjust,  and  we  will  fix  up  a  new  rate.^'  And  they  do, 
and  everybody  goes  away  happy. 

Senator  Dolliver.  But  suppose  they  do  not.  Now,  what  would  be 
the  objection,  since  the  Commission  is  now  clothed  with  the  power 
to  say  whether  the  rate  is  reasonable  or  not,  and  if  found  unreason- 
able, to  order  that  it  be  discontinued  before  thev  so  a  step  further, 
and  by  a  careful  inquiry  to 'find  out  what  would  oe  the  reasonable 
rate  in  that  case,  and  include  in  their  order  a  direction  that  that  rate 
be  put  into  effect?  How  would  that  disturb  the  business  of  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  point  it  out  any  more 
clearly  than  I  tried  to  in  my  paper.  In  order  to  get  the  necessary 
evidence  and  act  with  any  promptness  on  that  sort  of  a  question,  you 
would  have  to  gradually  put  just  as  manv  people  into  the  service 
of  tiie  Federal  Government  for  that  sort  oi  investigation  as  the  rail- 
roads have  in  the  business  themselves. 

Senator  Dolliver.  But  you  pointed  out  in  your  paper,  and  I  think 
correctly,  that  those  complaints  are  few  in  number  and  far  between? 

Mr.  Elliott.  As  to  the  actual  rate ;  not  as  to  the  rate  between  oom- 
munities. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  am  now  talking  about  the  actual  rates.  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  some  sort  of  relief  to  the  company  to  have 
some  impartial  tribunal  to  adjust  that  relation  between  tne  public 
and  the  road,  rather  than  to  have  these  controversies  go  on  unsettled. 

Mr.  Elliott.  You  would  not  object.  You  would  give  the  power 
to  the  Commission,  and  they  would  make  the  rate  10  instead  of  12 
cents,  and  the  first  thing  you  would  know  you  would  have  the  same 
question  raised  250  miles  away,  somewhere.  You  would  have  to  go 
over  the  same  performance  again. 

Senator  Doluter.  For  a  number  of  years  thev  did  that  exact 
business,  and  there  was  one  case — ^that  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, which  Vas  the  case  involving  the  wheat  rate  from  Walla  Wail& 
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to  Portland,  which  was  found  to  be  a  little  too  high  and  the  fellow 
seemed  to  be  a  little  excited  about  it.    They  heard  it  patiently  and 
determined  it,  and  directed  the  road  to  reduce  it  somewhat. 
•Mr.  Elliott.  What  did  the  road  do? 

Senator  Dolliver.  They  did  it  without  any  disturbance  of  business 
anywhere  in  that  neighborhood,  and  I  believe  that  you,  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  if  you  would  read  that  case,  would  think  it  a 
good  job. 

^  Mr.  Elliott.  Vei^  likely.    We  have  reduced  them  several  times 
since  without  any  action  of  the  Commission  or  anybody  else. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Senator  Cullom.  Do  you  ever  hear,  once  in  a  while,  when  jou  re- 
duce a  rate  yourself,  of  some  other  road,  say,  250  miles  away,  in  some 
other  place,  raising  trouble,  and  that  road  has  got  to  get  hold  of  that? 

Mr.  Eli-jott.  Yes;  that  is  the  great  difficulty  with  the  Spokane 
situation.  If  you  change  the  Spokane  rating,  you  have  got  to  change 
the  Missoula  and  the  Helena  rates,  and  the  Billings  rates,  and  work 
all  the  way  back  to  the  Missouri  rate,  and  that  is  why  it  is  so  difficult 
in  that  particular  case  to  bring  that  whole  question  to  a  conclusion. 

Senator  Foster.  Mr.  Elliott,  you  stated,  1  believe,  that  the  present 
law  was  ample  to  correct  all  the  alleged  abuses  or  evils  of  the  road  if 
it  was  properly  enforced  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foster.  That  implies,  of  course,  that  there  are  violations 
of  the  law  and  some  failures  to  enforce  it? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foster.  To  whom  do  you  attribute  the  failure  to  enforce 
the  law? 

Mr.  Elliott.  To  public  sentiment.  The  law  is  violated  every  day 
by  people  riding  on  passes;  but  nobody  wants  to  enforce  the  law 
against  people  riding  on  passes,  so  they  do  not. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  there  any  natural  law  regarding  free  passes? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Well,  the  interstate-commerce  law  prohibits  dis- 
crimination. It  applies  to  passenger  business  just  as  much  as  to 
freight. 

Senator  Foster.  How  would  you  suggest  that  the  law  be  remedied, 
or  rather  what  remedy  would  you  suggest  to  have  the  laws  enforced  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  suppose  the  Department  of  Justice  ought  to  en- 
force it. 

Senator  Foster.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  suppose  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  prose- 
cuting attorneys  ought  to  enforce  it,  like  any  other  law.  There  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  getting  what  evidence  you  want;  but  as  to  passen- 
ger business,  it  is  being  violated  every  day  in  the  year. 

Senator  Foster.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  difficultv  in  getting  anv 
evidence  about  the  violation  of  the  law?  Has  that  been  the  experi- 
ence of  the  law  officer? 

Mr.  Elliott.  That  is  as  to  the  passenger  business,  I  say.  As  to 
the  freight  business,  it  is  a  little  more  difficult,  but  there  is  very  little 
of  that  left.     As  I  say,  on  the  Northern  Pacific  there  are  no  rebates. 

Senator  Foster.  You  do  not  mean  to  state,  Mr.  Elliott,  that  this 
Commission,  in  seeking  to  enforce  the  law,  and  the  Government,  in 
seeking  to  prosecute  violations  of  the  trust  law,  have  no  difficulty 
in  gettmg  evidence  for  you  ? 
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Mr.  Elliott.  I  do  not  think  they  would  have  much.  Tliey  know 
about  private  car  discriminations,  or  I  believe  they  do.  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Foster.  Coming  back  now  to  my  original  quevStion,  What  amend- 
ment of  the  present  law  would  you  suggest  to  make  that  law  enforce- 
able? 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  have  not  any  suggestion  to  make.  I  am  not  a  good 
enough  lawyer  to  know  what  to  sugg:est.  As  I  recollect  the  reaaing 
of  the  law,  and  its  amendments,  it  is  very  sweeping  in  declaring  it 
unlawful  to  adopt  any  device  of  any  kind. 

Senator  Foster.  As  I  understand  it,  you  admit  the  violations  of 
the  law? 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  think  very  likely  there  are  some.  I  admit  there 
are  a  great  many  in  this  passenger  question. 

Senator  Foster.  And  none  in  the  freight? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Very  little — that  is,  as  to  persons.  There  may  be 
violations  of  the  law  as  to  relations  of  rates  between  communities,  and 
that  is  a  more  difficult  thing,  of  course,  to  determine.  But  the  dis- 
crimination between  persons  on  freight  business  is  practically  elim- 
inated. 

Senator  Foster.  Where  the  discrimination  exists  against  commimi- 
ties? 

Mr.  Elliott.  There  is  some,  but  whether  unjust  or  not  is  a  very 
difficult  question  to  determine.    Kansas  City,  we  will  say,  is  ship- 

Sing  goods  down  to  Indian  Territory,  and  Omaha  is  shipping  gooos 
own  into  that  Territory.  Omaha  has  a  little  higher  basis  of  rates, 
for  example,  than  Kansas  City.  The  Omaha  people  will  very  likely 
feel  that  the  rates  are  very  unjustly  discriminatory  in  favor  of 
Kansas  City;  on  the  contrary,  Kansas  City  people  will  feel  the  rates 
are  discriminatory  in  regard  to  them. 

Senator  Kean.  And  the  Denver  people  feel  that  the  rates  are  dis- 
criminatory against  them? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Yes. 

Senator  Foster.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  a  proper  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  to  give  additional  powers  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission?  ' 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Foster.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  give  any  additional 
powers  to  anybody  or  to  any  tribunal? 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Foster.  You  would  leave  it  entirely  to  public  sentiment, 
and  it  would  eventually  right  itself? 

Mr.  Elliott.  That  is  my  platform. 

Senator  Foster.  How  would  you  reach  anv  effective  agency  or 
force  through  public  sentiment  to  enforce  the  law,  Mr.  Elliott? 
How  would  public  sentiment  enforce  the  law  without  any  tribunal 
to  which  they  would  give  expression  to  its  wishes? 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  do  not  think  I  quite  understand,  Senator. 

Senator  Foster.  As  I  understand  you,  your  idea  is  to  leave  all  of 
this  matter  to  public  sentiment? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Yes. 

Senator  Foster.  Public  sentiment  would  correct  it?  How  would 
it  correct  it? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
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Senator  Foster.  Then  you  think  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  ample  authority  to  correct  it? 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  think  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
ample  authority  to  give  orders  saying  that  things  are  wrong.  The 
moment  that  order  is  given  you  set  tne  forces  of  public  opinion  at 
work,  and  they  will  act  and  react  on  the  railroad  and  on  the  com- 

Eting  communities.  In  other  words,  the  preventive  power  of  the 
terstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  now,  seems  to  me  sufficient  and 
better  than  to  give  them  affirmative  powers.  To  say  instead  of  10 
cents  the  rate  must  be  8  cents,  that  is  what  I  think  would  be  too 
elastic,  not  speaking  as  a  railroad  man  alone,  but  as  a  man  interested 
in  general  business.  Let  them  start  by  saying  10  cents  is  wrong,  and 
let  people  who  are  engaged  in  business  get  together  and  get  a  oetter 
rate,  in  the  long  run  I  believe  the  United  States  wouM  be  better 
under  that  system  than  to  give  to  a  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
the  power  oi  legislation  on  the  subject  of  rates.  It  is  not  that  they 
would  not  try  as  hard  as  anybody,  or  perhaps  harder,  to  render  a 
wise  decision,  but  they  are  not  in  business  and  it  is  a  business  question. 

Senator  Foster.  You  mean  that  after  the  Commission  has  acted, 
then  public  sentiment  will  practically 

Mr.  Elliott.  Yes.  There  is  a  competition  between  Louisville  and 
Memphis  on  some  questions.  If  a  tribunal  like  the  Commission  ren- 
ders a  decision  and  says  that  the  rates  from  Memphis  and  New 
Orleans  ought  to  be  so  many  cents  lower  than  from  Louisville,  then 
the  Memphis  people  and  the  Louisville  people  and  the  railroads  get 
together,  and  between  them  they  will  adjust  them.  I  think  in  tne 
long  run  the  general  ^owth  of  business  in  the  United  States  will  be 
better  after  that  decision  than  if  the  Commission,  in  rendering  theu' 
decision,  should  say  not  only  that  the  present  rates  were  wrong,  but, 
"  You  must  substitute  the  following  rates,^'  naming  them  in  detail. 

Senator  Newlands.  Under  what  State  is  the  Northern  Pacific 
incorporated  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  The  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Senator  Newlands.  In  how  many  States  does  it  operate? 

Mr.  Elliott.  In  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  what  is  its  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Elliott.  $155,000,000. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  what  is  the  amount  of  its  bonds? 

Mr.  Ellioit.  It  has  $185,000,000  of  bonds  that  are  a  Uen  upon  the 
Northern  Pacific  road,  and  it  is  jointly  interested  with  the  Great 
Northern  Company  in  $220,000,000  of  bonds  secured  by  deposits  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  stock. 

Senator  Newlands.  Does  it  own  stock  of  other  corporations? 

Mr.  Elliott.  To  a  limited  extent.  It  has  two  proprietary  lines, 
the  Washington  and  Columbia  River  road,  down  in  the  Walla  Walla 
country,  which  is  a  small  road  of  162  miles;  and  the  Northern 
Pacific  Company  owns  all  the  stock  of  that  road ;  and  the  Minnesota 
and  International  Company,  up  in  Senator  Clapp's  State,  is  another 
small  road,  and  the  Nortliern  racific  owns  about  70  per  cent  of  that 
stock.  Then  we  own  stock  in  certain  union  depot  and  terminal  com- 
panies in  Duluth  and  St.  Paul  and  Portland, 

Senator  Kean.  At  Spokane? 

1&.  Elliott.  No;  we  have  our  own  depot  at  Spokane. 
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Senator  Newlakds.  Do  you  own  stock  in  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincyt 

^  Mr.  Eu^ioTT.  Yes;  we  own  half  of  the  stock  of  the  Chicago,  Bnr- 
liiLcton  and  Quincy,  andpaid  for  it  by  issuing  this  joint  obugation. 

iSanator  Nbwlands.  Which  is  secured  by  that  stock? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Secured  by  that  stock  and  deposited  with  the  trust 
company  as  collateral  for  the  bonds. 

Senator  Newlakds.  Do  you  find  much  variation  in  the  tax  laws  of 
the  various  States  through  which  your  railroad  passes? 

Mr.  Elliott.  There  is  some.  Minnesota  has  a  tax  on  gross  earn- 
ings of  4  per  cent.  They  have  just  increased  it  from  8  to  4,  at  this 
last  session  of  the  legislature.  All  the  other  States  have  a  tax  on  the 
value  of  the  property. 

Senator  Newlakds.  Do  they  all  assess  the  property  at  the  same 
valuation  per  mile? 

Mr.  Elliott.  They  vary  a  good  deaL 

Senator  Newlakds.  Is  uiere  a  very  great  variation? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Yes. 

Senator  Newlakds.  Will  you  state  the  lowest  and  the  highest? 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  think  the  lowest  valuation  is  in  North  Dakota, 
about  $8,000  a  mile.  The  highest,  I  think,  is  in  Montana,  and  it  will 
run  for  the  best  part  of  one  line  in  Montana  abbut  $15,000  a  mile. 

Senator  Newlakds.  What  system  of  taxation  do  you  think  is  the 
most  simple,  certain,  and  fair,  the  percentage  tax  upon  gross  receipts 
or  tax  upon  valuation? 

Mr.  ITlliott.  That  is  a  question  that  I  never  came  to  any  conclu- 
sion about  in  mjr  own  mind.  I  do  not  know ;  I  would  not  want  to  go 
on  record  as  stating  I  had  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  whether  the  gross 
earnings  tax  or  an  ad  valorem  tax  was  the  wisest  It  works  out  ui^ 
practice  with  us,  whichever  system  you  have,  very  much  the  same. 
That  is,  it  figures  out  between  3  and  4  per  cent  of  our  gross  earnings. 

S^iator  Newlakds.  Would  you  regard  it  as  an  advantage  if  some 
uniform  method  of  taxation  was  adopted  in  all  of  the  States? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  particular  good  it  would 
do.  It  would  not  be  any  disadvantage.  But  in  the  long  run  you 
would  have  to  collect  about  the  same.  There  are  many  difficulties 
now  in  trying  to  adjust  it  in  the  different  States,  but  they  do  not 
amount  to  much. 

Senator  Newlakds.  You  do  not  have  much  difficulty  regarding  the 
lemslation  on  the  practical  question  of  assessment  and  taxation? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Not  a  ^eat  deal. 

Senator  Newlakds.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  any^  control  at 
all  as  to  the  capitalization  of  railways  as  against  excessive  capital- 
ization? 

Mr.  Elliott.  No. 

S«[iator  Newlakds.  You  think  the  railroads  should  be  given  a 
free  hand  regarding  their  capitalization? 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  mink^  if  they  are  foolish  they  will  fail;  if  they 
are  honest  and  decent  they  will  succeed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  tiiank  you  for  letting  me  be  heard,  and 
I  want  to  thank  the  Commission  for  giving  me  the  chance. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr,  ElUott|  for  the  paper 
which  you  presented. 

8.  Doc  243, 59-1— vol  4 80 
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BTATBMBVT  OV  IHTSSSTATE  OOKMBBGK  OOXXIBnOIIE 
MAEinr  A.  KVASP. 

Mr.  Kkafp.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  oommittee:  The 
doleful  picture  just  painted  in  jrour  presence  by  the  accomplished 
artist  or  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  has  acted  with  such  distress- 
ing effect  upon  my  imagination  that  I  can  scarcely  summon  courage 
to  address  you.  Indeed,  I  have  been  wondering  wheUier  I  could  not 
escape  a  prosecution  for  treason  against  my  country  by  pleading 
guilty  to  a  charge  of  incompeten<r|r. 

In  the  course  of  your  protracted  hearings  you  have  listened  to 
some  of  the  ablest  lawyers  and  railroad  managers  in  the  United 
States  and  to  numerous  other  persons  of  prominence  and  authority 
in  various  walks  of  life.  There  is  no  phase  of  this  many-sided 
subject  which  has  not  already  be^i  brought  to  your  attention,  and  it 
would  be  rank  presumption  on  my  part  to  assume  that  I  can  con- 
tribute anything  of  real  value  to  tins  discussion  or  otherwise  aid  your 
deliberations. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  a  few  things  I  cdiould  like  to  say  if  your 
patience  permits,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  my  own  point 
of  view  and  suggesting  those  phases  of  the  subject  with  which  mj 
mind  is  most  impressed.  There  appears  to  be  a  disposition  in  some 
quarters  to  discredit  the  present  law  and  belittle  the  result  of  its  oper- 
ations. It  hcs  been  described  as  a  crude  and  ill-considered  measinre, 
which  has  made  little  advance  toward  the  accomplishment  of  its  in- 
tended purpose.  I  am  very  far  from  having^  any  sympathy  with  that 
erroneous  view.  On  the  contrary,  I  regard  the  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce as  one  of  the  most  important  and  beneficent  statutes  ever  ^- 
acted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stated.  When  you  consider  that 
the  enormous  power  of  the  Congress  imder  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution  had  lain  dormant  for  nearlv  a  hundred  years,  when 
you  call  to  mind  the  amazing  rapidity  of  railway  constructi(m  during 
the  two  speculative  decades  that  followed  the  civil  war^  when  you 
take  into  accoimt  the  conditions  which  had  ffrown  up  with  that  ex- 
traordinary development,  and  bear  in  mind  mat  the  practices  which 
we  now  regard  with  reprobation  were  looked  upK)n  witn  tolerance  and 
found  little  condemnation  in  the  average  conscience,  when  you  think 
of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  and  the  obstacles  encountered,  it 
seems  to  me  remarkable  that  a  law  should  have  been  passed  based 
upon  broad  principles  which  are  fundamentally  correct  and  etemallj 
nffht,  and  wnich  contain  such  comprehensive  and  salutary  provisions. 

il^ot  even  the  distinguished  Senator,  so  lon^  the  chairman  of  the 
oommittee,  whose  persistent  efforts  deserve  chief  credit  for  that  enact- 
ment, who  has  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the  administration  of  that 
law,^  and  for  whose  personal  kindness  I  can  not  be  too  erateful 
realizes  the  immense  progr^  that  has  been  made  toward  correct 
methods  of  railroad  operation,  realizes  the  extraordinary  chance 
whidi  has  taken  place  m  the  attitude  of  railway  managers  and  the 
public  generally  toward  the  whole  subject  of  public  regulaticm. 
Only  when  you  compare  the  conditions  which  were  characteristic 
and  universal  in  1887,  with  the  conditions  which  generally  prevail 
to-day,  can  you  understand  what  great  progress  has  oeen  made  in  the 
conduct  of  these  great  highways  of  commerce.  And  I  say  that,  if 
the  men  who  were  instrumental  in  procuring  the  passage  of  the  act 
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o  r^olate  oommeroe  have  their  names  connected  with  no  other 
aeasure,  thOT  deserve  to  rank  hi^  on  the  list  of  constructive  states- 
mn.  And  I  say  this  for  the  reason,  gentlemen,  that  I  do  not  myself 
kvor  any  radical  departure  from  the  theories  and  plans  and  purr 
lOBQB  of  the  present  law.  And  I  believe  that  the  immediate  legisla- 
ion  needed  is  that  which  shall  be  built  upon  the  foundations  so 
risely  laid  in  this  law,  and  which  is  directed  to  correcting'  its  defects, 
trengthening  its  weak  places,  and  augmenting  its  authority. 

If  there  is  any  possible  phase  of  this  subject  which  has  l>een  over- 
ooked^  or  respecting  which  there  is  some  confusion  in  the  public 
oind,  it  is  in  confounding  things  which,  as  I  think,  ought  to  be  kept 
eparate  and  distinct.  It  seems  to  be  supposed  by  many  that  tne 
Kne  thing  needful  to  bring  about  a  railway  millennium,  although  our 
ailway  friends  si^  it  has  already  arrived,  is  to  increase  the  powers 
>f  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the  controversy  seems 
o  turn  very  largely  upon  that  particular  question.  To  my  mind, 
hat  is  only  one  side  of  tne  subject  which  you  ought  now  to  consider. 

The  keynote  to  what  I  have  in  mind  in  this  connection  is  found  in 
he  very  clear  and  illuminating  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General.  In 
he  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  vested  plenary  and  exclusive 
nmers  of  legislation  upon  this  subject.  You  can  not  delegate  that 
egislative  power  in  an^  wholesale  fashion.  You  can  not  turn  over 
ome  part  or  section  of  it  to  be  exercised  by  the  grantee  according  to 
lis  discretion.  You  must  yourselves,  and  in  the  statute  law,  lay  down 
kt  least  certain  general  rules  of  conduct  You  may  legislate  as 
oinutely  as  you  choose,  you  must  legislate  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
mjXMing  requirements,  placing  prohibitions,  fixing  restraints  and 
imitations,  and  if  you  fail  to  do  all  that  is  needful  in  that  r^rd, 
he  injustice  and  wrongdoing  growing  out  of  that  neglect,  ii  any 
here  be,  can  not  be  corrected  oy  simply  increasing  the  powers  of  the 
idministrative  body  which  you  create.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me 
hat  you  may  appropriately  consider  what  are  the  rules  of  conduct 
>rescribed  by  the  present  law  which  are  inadequate,  insufficient,  and 
addng  in  definiteness. 

What  further  rules  ought  to  be  prescribed!  What  shall  be  their 
Character?  The  things  you  incorporate  in  the  statute  are  the  foun- 
lation  of  aU  the  work  that  is  done  or  can  be  done  by  the  body  whom 
roa  select  to  carry  out  the  details  of  your  lemslation.  For  example, 
knd  I  am  liable  to  weary  you  with  an  oft-told  tale,  if  a  discrimina- 
ion  against  a  community  results  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  higher 
jiarge  for  a  shorter  than  for  a  loncer  haul,  that  is  a  discnmi- 
lation  which  can  not  be  corrected  under  the  present  law  no  matter 
low  much  authority  the  Commission  may  have,  because  you  have 
lot  declared  that  aiscrimination  to  be  unlawful  and  prohibited. 
^o  one,  I  think,  can  read  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  to  regulate 
xmimeroe  and  be  in  doubt  that  Congress  intended  to  provide  some 
ictuid  and  potential  restraint  upon  that  particular  form  of  dis- 
arimination.  And,  I  may  say,  it  remains  to-day  much  as  it  was  then. 
lot  the  greatest  evil,  but  the  most  irritating  and  obnoxious  form  of 
liflcrimination  that  has  been  encountered. 

Senator  Cullom.  Discrimination  as  to  localities? 

Kr.  Knafp.  The  long  and  short  hauL 

Senator  Cullom.  Discrimination  as  to  localities  t 

Mr.  KvAPP.  That  particular  form  of  discriminatioik 
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Now,  I  am  far  from  suggesting  that  you  ought  now  to  go  so  far 
in  recasting  the  rule  of  conduct  which  shall  have  relation  to  that  par- 
ticular type  of  discrimination  as  to  prohibit  it  altogether,  or  even  to 
limit  the  exemptions  to  such  cases  as  shall  be  sanctioned  by  the  Com- 
mission. I  am  only  suggesting  whether  jrou  should  not  somewhat  in- 
crease the  restraint  which  has  been  entirely  removed  from  the  dis- 
crimination effected  by  much  more  for  the  short  haul  than  the  long 
one. 

Let  me  give  you  the  most  recent  instance  which  has  come  before  the 
Commission.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  crosses  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  just  below  Charlottesville.  Shortly  after  passing 
over  the  mountain  it  intersects  with  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  and  a 
few  miles  farther  west  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  The  two  latter 
roads  run  down  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  one  of  them  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  other  by  its  own  rules,  carries  traffic  from  that  re- 
S' on  to  a  common  market,  like  Philadelphia.  The  rate  on  lumber  on 
e  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  for  100  miles  to  the  west  and  for 
a  hundred  miles  to  the  east  to  Philadelphia  is  16  cents.  In  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley  it  is  14  cents.  Therefore  the  man  who  is  producing 
some  lumber  to-day  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue  Rid!ge  Moun- 
tains, almost  within  sight  of  us,  must  pay  2  cents  per  himdred  pounds 
more  to  get  lumber  to  Philadelphia  than  the  man  60  or  75  mites  far- 
ther west,  who  gets  his  lumber  transported  for  14  cents.  Now,  2 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  is  40  cents  a  ton.  That  is  $12  a  carload  of 
30,000  pounds,  and  that  is  probably  about  all  the  margin  of  profit 
there  is  in  lumber  of  that  kind. 

It  has  already  been  stated  in  your  presence  that  one  great  railway 
corporation  practicallv  controls  all  three  roads — ^the  Chesapeake  ana 
Ohio,  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  They 
compete,  according  to  the  statement  of  their  traffic  managers,  just  as 
vigorously  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  as  they  did  when  they  were 
entirely  independent  in  ownership  and  management.  And  when  tiiey 
are  charged  with  this  discrimination  they  set  up  that  competition  as  a 
defense.  And  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  lawyers  of  this  com- 
nodttee  whether  that  defense  is  not  complete  under  the  doctrine  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Alabama  Midland  Case? 

^owj  beyond  any  question  where  the  competition  of  the  carrier 
which  IS  subject  to  the  act  at  the  longer  distance  point  is  the  competi- 
tion of  a  carrier  which  is  not  subject  to  the  act,  as  a  water  carrier  or 
a  foreign  railroad,  there  should  be  freedom  to  make  the  lower  charge 
to  meet  that  competition.  Where  the  sole  competition  is  between 
carriers  all  of  which  are  subject  to  this  law  and  to  your  regulation,  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  different  situation  exists  and  a  different  rule  ought 
to  be  applied.  But  unless  you  create  a  different  rule  in  the  statute 
your  Commission  will  be  powerless  to  afford  any  relief  in  a  case  of 
that  kind. 

A  kindred  question  arises  respecting  import  rates.  I  think  I 
appreciate  both  sides  of  the  argument,  and  I  pay  a  deserved  compli- 
ment to  my  associate  on  the  Commission  who  wrote  the  report  in 
January,  1904,  when  I  say  that  you  can  not  find  a  more  comprehen- 
sive, clean-cut,  and  fair  discussion  of  that  question  than  is  contained 
in  that  report.  Here,  again,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  any  hard  and 
fast  rule  should  be  put  into  the  statute.  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
admit  that  there  are  conditions  under  which  foreign  import  traffic 
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may  rightfully  be  carried  to  an  interior  destination  at  lower  rates 
than  the  inland  carriers  may  reasonably  charge  on  domestic  traffic: 
but  I  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  discomfort,  to  a  suggestion  or 
injustice,  when  the  same  service  is  performed  lor  the  foreigner  for 
less  than  one-third  of  the  charge  to  our  own  citizens.  Let  me  pursue 
that  a  step  further,  because  it  is  very  closely  connected  wit^  a  point 
I  am  now  trying  to  make. 

Complaint  came  before  us,  directed,  I  may  say,  in  a  general  way, 
against  the  Yanderbilt  system,  because  they  charged  50  cents  on  plate 
glass  from  Boston  to  Chicago  and  participate  in  carrying  plate 
glass  from  Antwerp  to  Chicago  for  40  cents.  And  the  traffic  mana- 
ger of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  giving  his 
testimony,  used  the  adjectives,  "  absurd,"  "  deplorable,"  and  ouiers 
of  equal  si^ficance,  not  undertaking  to  defend  it  on  any  ground  of 
light  and  justice,  but,  he  said,  "  They  are  making  a  rate  from  Ant- 
weiT)  to  Chicago,  by  way  of  New  Orleans  and  the  iflinois  Central  Rail- 
roaa,  of  32  cents;  and  if  I  do  not  make  a  rate  which  approximates 
that  the  imported  traffic  will  be  carried  to  destination  by  another 
route  and  I  shall  lose  the  revenue."  Now,  when  we  take  up  the  com- 
plaint of  the  same  parties  against  the  Illinois  Central,  as  we  presently 
shall,  and  sav,  "  How  does  it  happen  that  you  are  carrying  imported 
glass  from  Antwerp  through  New  Orleans  to  Chicago  for  82  cents 
and  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  for  38  cents,  when  you  charge  76 
cents  from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago  and  40  cents  from  Chicago  to 
St.  Paul,"  he  will  say,  "  I  am  obliged  to  do  it,  because  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  makes  a  through  rate  from  Ant- 
werp to  Chicago  of  40  cents,  which  I  am  obliged  to  meet." 

Senator  ICean.  How  do  thev  ship  that  by  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Haitf ord  Railroad  f 

Mr.  Knapp.  I  think  by  the  Poughkeepsie  Brid^  route.  I  rather 
assume  that.  I  think  that  is  their  present  route  for  that  description 
of  traffic  from  Boston. 

Now,  I  am  only  mentioning  those  instances  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  out  to  you  that  unless  you  put  some  restraint  upon  that  form 
of  discrimination  in  the  statute,  the  Commission  will  be  powerless 
to  remedy  the  injustice.  The  same  thinjg  applies  to  private  cars  and  to 
these  terminal  railroads.  It  certainly  is  not  natural  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  admit  that  the  law  which  it  is  appointed  to  administer  does 
not  give  it  jurisdiction  over  offenses  which  are  brought  to  its  atten- 
tion, but,  personally,  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  in  the  act  to  regu- 
late commerce  or  m  the  supplemental  law  anything  whicdi  enabled 
the  Commission  with  any  effectiveness,  if  at  all,  to  reach  the  dis- 
criminations which  now  occur  and  which  have  become  so  acute  witii 
regard  to  private  car  refrigeration  charges  and  the  operations  of 
these  terminal  railroads. 

And  again  I  refer  to  the  subject,  not  with  any  disposition  to  go 
over  it  in  detail,  but  to  impress  it  upon  you  that  unless  you  put  some 
restrictions,  some  limitations,  some  recjuirements.  some  obligations 
in  the  statute  when  you  come  to  amend  it  the  regulating  body,  which 
is  your  subordinat'^,  will  not  be  able  to  afford  any  relief  in  cases  of 
that  kind.  Now,  let  me  take  a  minor  one,  of  which  I  think  very 
little  has  been  said,  but  which  to  me  seems  of  very  considerable  im- 
portance, not  only  in  itself,  but  because  it  is  connected  with  another 
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subject  of  very  much  larger  significance  and  about  wliidi  oonsidfiraUe 

has  been  said. 

Under  the  present  law  anjr  railroad  or  any  two  or  more  cailraads 
operating  together  under  a  joint  tariff  may  reduce  a  rate  on  time 
days'  notice  and  advance  a  rate  on  ten  daye'  notice,  and  instaaeeB 
have  been  brought  to  my  attention  in  an  unoflicial  way  of  operations 
which  are  as  offensive  to  the  moral  sense  and  as  iinuTioas  in  their 
effect  as  any  check  ever  given  for  a  rebate.  Now.  ox  course,  as  long 
as  you  leave  it  in  the  law  that  those  changes  can  be  made  upon  tiiat 
short  notice  any  injustice,  any  operation  -^iniich  is  the  eqiiivaient  of  a 
rebate  will  be  fcleyond  the  power  of  anv  commission  to  correct. 

Senator  Dolliver.  What,  exactly,  nave  you  in  mindt 

Senator  Kban.   Midnight  tariffs. 

Mr.  Knapp.  Midnight  tariffs.  Read  the  very  remarkable  address 
which  Mr.  Stickney  has  filed  here. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  when  he  read 
it  before  tlie  Economic  Association. 

Mr.  Knapp.  One  of  m^^  associates  made  this  observation,  that  Mr. 
Stickney  is  always  surprising,  whether  he  makes  a  speech  or  files  a 
tariff.  Within  a  fortnight  1  have  had  a  talk  with  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  prominent  traffic  officials  in  the  United  States,  who  to- 
day controls  absolutely  the  entire  traffic  of  one  of  ^e  largesTt  systons 
in  the  United  Stetes,  and  we  were  teUdng  upon  this  subject;  and  in 
the  most  emphatic  manner  he  indorsed  my  proposition.  And  when 
I  said  that  notice  ought  to  be  thirty  days  or  sixty  days,  he  said  it 
ought  not  to  be  less  than  ninety  days. 

Senator  Dolliver.  How  would  tnat  help  itt 

Mr.  Knapp.  You  can  not  make  contracts  so  far  ahead,  ordinarily. 

Senator  Dolliver.  A  man  might  so  and  get  ready  ror  business  of 
that  sort  in  ninety  as  well  as  thirty  days,  I  reckon. 

Mr.  Knapp.  It  would  be  much  more  difficult  and  transactions  whidi 
give  offense  would  be  much  less  liable  to  occur. 

Senator  Dolliver.  But  if  a  rate  could  not  be  reduced  without 
ninety  days'  notice,  would  not  that  operate  to  a  very  great  disad- 
vantege  in  a  thousand  other  directions? 

Mr.  Knapp.  I  was  about  to  add  that  I  surely  would  not  reoonmiend 
any  hard  and  fast  rule  be  put  in  the  statute.  That  is  one  of  the  eases 
where  you  should  leave  to  your  Commission  some  discretion,  at  least 
in  cases  of  emergency,  and  perhaps  not  go  further  than  to  establi^  a 
general  rule.  Because  in  some  directions  your  legislation  should  be 
general;  in  other  cases,  more  definite  and  exact,  according  as  the 
nature  of  the  circumstances  might  require. 

Let  me  give  another  illustration :  Some  few  years  ago  I  was  really 
ambitious  to  get  this  law  amended  on  what  I  conceived  to  be  wise 
and  workable  lines,  and  I  was  indiscreet  enough,  perhai)s,  to  attempt 
to  cooperate  with  some  railroad  lawyers  and  experienced  traffic 
officials  in  preparing  suitable  amendmente  to  this  law;  and  with 
some  assistence  I  prepared  a  draft,  which  I  sent  to  the  late  Judge 
Green,  whom  some  of  you  knew,  at  that  time  the  general  counsel  of 
the  Vanderbilt  system,  in  which  I  proposed  a  thirty-day  notice,  with 
the  right  of  the  Commission  to  allow  any  short  notice.  When  the 
draft  came  back  the  only  change  in  it  was  that  he  had  substitated 
sixty  days  for  thirty  days. 

^ow,  I  want  to  speaJi  of  what  that  particular  thing  suggests  to 
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me  in  somewhat  larger  relations.  In  the  course  of  these  hearings, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  keep  in  touch  with  them,  I  observe 
a  ffreat  deal  has  been  said  about  the  necessity  of  flexibility  in  tariffs, 
or  traffic  managers  being  able  to  accommodate  their  rates  to  fluc- 
tuating commercial  conditions,  and  one  of  the  arguments  advanced 
against  remodeling  this  law  in  any  material  respect  in  that  the  tend- 
ency of  any  actual  control  through  a  Government  agency  of  the 
rates  made  by  the  carriers  woula  be  toward  ironclad  rules,  and 
mileage  rat^  and  limitations  of  that  sort.  Of  course,  I  am  far 
from  admitting  that  anv  such  consequence  would  follow  either  im- 
mediately or  remotely  from  a  erant  of  authority  far  greater  than 
has  been  proposed  by  any  pcpding  measure.  But  when  I  ran  over 
the  statements  of  some  prominent  traffic  officials  in  which  tihey  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  frequent  changes  in  tariffs,  the  necessity 
of  adapting  their  rates  to  chanjging  commercial  conditions,  I  hap- 
pened to  think  of  one  or  two  instances  which  I  thought  I  might 
bring  to  your  attention. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  United  States  is  what  is  known 
as  ^  official  classification  territory  " — ^the  section  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
Potomac  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  rivers.  The  class  rates  whidi 
govern  most  merchandise  and  articles  of  manufacture  and  ordi- 
nary household  consumption  are  adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  the 
New  York-Chicago  rate — ^places  nearer  New  York  taking  a  percent- 
age below  the  Chicago  rate,  and  places  more  to  the  west  taking  a 
percentage  above.  Now,  not  only  nas  that  basis  of  rates  in  all  that 
territory  remained  unchanged  since  1887,  but  so  have  the  rates  re- 
mained unchanged.  And  you  gentlemen  know  as  well  as  I  do  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  and  the  fluctuations  that  have  happened 
in  commercial  conditions  in  that  territory  during  that  period. 

Senator  Dolliver.  They  seem  to  have  been  pretty  generally  shaken 
up  alon^  about  1900. 

Mr.  Knapp.  When  they  made  very  numerous  advances  by  simply 
changing  the  classification  of  the  articles;  but  they  did  not  change 
the  rates  or  adjustments  between  localities. 

Senator  Doixiver.  Simply  the  classification? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Simply  the  classification — ^moved  an  article  up  from 
the  sixth  class  to  the  fifth,  or  from  the  fifth  to  the  fourth — an  ex- 
tremely simple  process,  and  then,  of  course,  it  operates  under  Uie 
principle  of  adjustment  throughout  the  entire  temtorv. 

Now,  take  another  illustration,  which,  to  my  mina,  is  more  apr 

C'te.  I  take  it  there  is  no  agricultural  product  the  price  of  which 
shown  sudi  wide  fluctuations  in  the  last  few  years  as  cotton.  It 
is  one  of  the  ^eat  staple  articles  of  the  coimtry ;  the  most  valuable, 
per  pound,  of  anything  that  grows  out  of  the  ground  in  lar^  vol- 
ume. More  than  half  of  it  is  exported,  and  you  know  the  price  has 
^one  from  scarcely  above  5  cents  to  16  or  17  cents.  And^if  there 
is  any  article  which  would  seem  to  be  susceptible  to  market  fluctua- 
tions and  the  changes  in  commercial  conditions  it  must  be  cotton. 
But  an  inspection  of  the  tariffs  will  show  you  that  the  rates  on  cotton 
have  not  been  changed  in  ten  vears. 

There  has  been  no  material  change,  I  think^  in  any  cotton  rate  in 
more  than  ten  years,  except  that  certain  reductions  have  been  made  in 
the  State  of  Texas  by  the  commission  of  that  State. 

Now,  when  I  observe  instances  of  that  kind,  when  tlie  ablest  and 
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most  experienced  traffic  officials  tell  me  that  there  is  no  sort  of  reason 
for  500  to  1,000  changes  in  interstate  tariffs  every  twentjr-four  hours, 
as  our  files  show  there  are,  you  must  not  be  surprised  it  I  faU  to  ac- 
cept at  par  value  all  that  is  said  here  about  the  necessity  of  adapting 
rates  to  commercial  conditions.  Undoubtedly,  when  you  take  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  great  influences  do  operate  to  an  extent 
which  may  justly  require  material  modifications  in  freight  charges, 
but  to  my  mind  it  is  quite  unsuitable  that  the  little  surface  fluctoa- 
tions  in  trade  should  find  expression  in  extended  changes  in  the 
daily  tariffs.  I  believe  that  those  surface  currents  should  adjust 
themselves  to  the  tariffs  and  not  the  tariffs  to  the  currents.  And  I 
am  saying  this,  gentlemen,  not  as  a  result  so  much  from  my  own  ob- 
servation or  from  any  a  priori  view  of  the  case  as  because  of  the  state- 
ments made  and  ar^ments  submitted  to  me  by  practical  railroad 
men  of  the  highest  distinction. 

And  that  suggests  another  view  to  my  mind  which  I  think  may 
properly  be  taken  into  account  even  by  our  railroad  friends.  As  1 
said,  I  am  very  far  from  believing  that  there  should  be  anything  more 
than  the  most  inconsiderable  tendency,  if  any  at  all,  toward  the 
adjustment  of  rates  on  a  mileage  basis,  and  I  think  the  prosperity  of 
the  railroads,  the  development  of  the  different  sections  of  the  country 
and  their  industries,  justify,  the  making  of  rates  upon  what  might  be 
called  a  commercial  basis  rather  than  any  distance  basis:  but  do  you 
realize  what  an  enormous  power  that  is  putting  into  the  nands  of  the 
railroads?  That  is  the  power  of  tearing  down  and  building  up. 
That  is  the  power  which  might  very  largSy  control  the  distribution 
of  industries.  And  I  want  to  say  in  that  connection  that  I  think  on 
the  whole  it  is  remarkable  that  that  power  has  been  so  slightly 
abused.  But  it  is  there.  My  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Elliott,  has  just 
told  you  that  the  rates  on  wool  from  Montana  must  be  adjusted  with 
reference  to  the  rates  on  wool  from  Kentucky.  Well,  "grant  it.  But 
suppose  he  should  see  fit  to  adjust  his  rates  on  wool  so  that  they  moved 
to  tne  Pacific  coast  and  it  became  for  the  interest  of  his  railroad  to 
change  that  adjustment.  Is  that  to  be  left  entirely  to  his  judgment f 
Or  it  comes  back  to  the  question  which  Senator  Dolliver  a^ed  of 
him,  in  substance.  After  all,  are  the  railroads  to  be  left  virtually 
free  to  make  such  rates  as  they  conceive  to  be  in  their  interests! 
Undoubtedly  their  interest  in  large  measure  and  for  the  most  part 
is  the  interest  of  the  communities  they  serve.  Undoubtedly  in  large 
measure  and  for  the  most  part  they  try  as  honestly  and  as  con- 
scientiously as  men  can  to  make  fair  adjustments  of  their  charges. 
But  suppose  they  do  not.  Is  there  not  to  be  any  redress  for  those 
who  suffer?     That  is  really  the  question. 

And  since  I  have  said  so  much  on  that  subject,  if  you  will  pardon 
me,  I  will  venture  to  pursue  it  for  a  moment  in  another  direction, 
although  it  leads  us  into  the  domain  of  economics.  Suppose  it  were 
true  that  a  more  potent  exercise  of  Government  authority  and  the 
adjustment  of  rates  tended  somewhat  to  increase  the  recognition  of 
distance,  with  the  result  of  producing  a  greater  diffusion  of  industry 
rather  than  its  concentration.  I  am  not  a  political  economist,  nor 
competent  to  speak  on  a  subject  of  such  large  dimensions^  but  I  can 
not  believe  that  all  those  institutions,  laws,  administrations  which 
operate  to  the  concentration  of  industries  and  population  are  alto- 
gether to  be  commended.    They  may  result  in  greater  aggregate 
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wealth  for  the  country.  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  they  do ;  but  do 
they  re^lt  in  happier  homes,  better  lives,  greater  social  comfort!  I 
have  some  doubt  of  it 

To  state  one  other  instance  of  what  I  am  trying  to  say — of  the 
things  that  you  must  j>ut  in  the  law  if  the  thin^  is  to  be  regulated — 
and  that  is  this  question  of  compelling  carriers  naving  physical  con- 
nection to  unite  m  making  through  routes  and  through  rates.  You 
have  already  b^n  told,  I  dare  say,  that  it  is  not  probable  that  another 
trunk  line  will  be  constructed  at  any  early  date,  and  that  such  rail- 
way development  as  takes  place — say^  east  of  Chicago — ^must  mostly 
be  in  branches  and  laterals,  in  extensions  of  existing  systems.  Well, 
suppose  some  enterprising  gentlemen  build  a  railroad  in  West  Vir- 
ginia which  at  one  end  touches  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  or  the  Fenn- 
el vania.  What  are  they  going  to  do  with  it  when  they  get  it  there? 
U  they  can  not  invoke  pubhc  authority  to  make  some  equitable 
arrangement  with  reference  to  joint  rates  and  the  interchange  of 
traffic,  they  may  be  V^ry  much  disappointed  in  the  outcome  of  their 
enterprise.  That  only  suggests  agam  that^  if  anything  of  that  kind 
happens,  if  there  is  danger  of  injustice  oi  that  sort,  the  safeguard 
must  be  found,  not  in  anything  that  the  Commission  can  do  primarily, 
but  in  some  restriction  or  requirement  in  the  law  you  pass. 

Senator  Dollivisr.  In  such  a  case  would  you  have  the  law  define 
the  portion  of  the  rate  to  go  to  those  roads,  the  portion  which  they 
would  be  entitled  to? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Dolliver.  The  ratio? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Probably  you  could  eo  no  further  there  with  useful- 
ness than  in  a  general  way  to  put  uie  obligation  upon  the  carriers, 
with  the  power  in  your  regulating  body,  u  they  aid  not  agree,  to 
make  the  division  and  to  prescribe  rules  of  interchange. 

So,  without  pursuing  that  branch  of  the  subject  further,  I  venture 
again  to  say  that  the  primary  thing  is  to  see  what  restrictions,  what 
^ligations,  what  prohibitions,  what  restraints,  what  limitations  are 
to  be  placed  upon  the  interstate  railways,  and  those  must  all  be  in  tiie 
statute;  or  else  they  will  not  be  the  subject  of  regulation. 

Senator  Doluver.  The  thing  we  want  to  find  out  is  just  what  we 
want  toput  in  the  statute. 

Mr.  ^APP.  And  you  see  all  that  precedes  the  question  of  your 
Commission  and  what  it  can  do.  And  when  I  use  the  term  Commis- 
sion I  do  so  for  convenience,  not  necessarily  referring  to  the  present 
Commission,  but  as  describing  whatever  subordinate  body  you  create 
and  must  create  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  rules 
you  lay  down  are  conformed  to,  and  if  not  to  exercise  such  authority 
as  you  may  give  it  to  bring  about  that  conformity,  and  all  that  which 
I  have  tried  to  suggest  precedes  the  question  ox  the  subordinate  tri- 
bunal. 

Now  the  second  question  is,  What  sort  of  a  tribunal  is  that  goinjg  to 
be?  We  are  told  at  this  late  dav  that  no  administrative  or  legisla- 
tive tribunal  is  necessary ;  that  wliateyer  principles  of  regulation  you 
adopt  and  promulgate  may  all  be  applied  and  enforced  in  the  Federal 
courts.  I  suppose  I  must  be  lacking  in  quick  perception  and  ready 
reoeptiveness.  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  see  how  that  scheme 
oould  be  maae  to  work.  To  my  notion  regulation  is  legislative.  It 
must  begin  in  the  nature  of  the  case  with  the  tariff — that  is  to  siay^  it 
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must  b^^  with  requiring  the  announcement  bj  the  owner  of  ivhii 
he  is  going  to  charge.  And  then  two  questions  at  once  arise.  One  ifl| 
Who  will  see  to  it  that  the  rate  that  it  says  it  is  ffoing  to  diai^  is 
actually  charged  to  everybody  alike!  And  the  otner  question  is,  If 
that  rate  is  wrong,  how  is  it  going  to  be  corrected!  Aiul  the  two  are 
very  unlike  propositions. 

A  tariff  is  a  law.  It  is  a  rule  of  action  of  general  application. 
So  lonff  as  it  is  in  force  it  has  all  the  characteristics  and  all  the  bind- 
ing obligations  of  a  statute.  To  depart  from  it  is  a  misdemeanor,  and 
it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  that  tariff  law  is  passed  by 
the  railroads,  made  by  a  commission,  or  enacted  by  ConffresB.  La 
either  case,  ii  that  law  is  wrong  the  onlj  thinff  to  do  is  to  cmange  the 
law.  If  that  law  is  broken,  then  the  thuiff  to  do  is  to  punish  the  man 
who  broke  it.  The  courts  are  constituted  to  aj>ply  and  enforce  law 
and  to  punish  those  who  violate  law.  The  legislature  is  ordained  to 
make  laws  and  change  laws,  and  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case^  the 
{proposal  to  use  the  methods  of  a  court  to  deal  with  a  purely  legisla- 
tive question  is  incongruous  and  unsuitable. 

Senator  Dollivbe.  It  is  rather  an  extreme  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
say  that  a  railroad  tariff  is  in  the  nature  of  a  law. 

Mr.  Knapp.  Precisely  that.    What  else  is  it  to-day! 

Senator  Doijlivkr.  We  had  that  law  well  broadened  by  various  in- 
terpretations  

Mr.  Knapp.  Of  course  it  is  not  statute  law. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Is  it  a  law  of  the  United  States  in  any  sense  of 
the  word? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Not  in  the  sense  of  being  a  legislative  enactment;  not 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  principle  which  has  been  developed  by  the 
adjudications  of  courts;  but  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  rule  of  conduct 
of  general  application  binding  upon  everybody. 

Senator  Dolliver.  But  prescribed  not  by  the  power  of  the  State, 
but  by  some  private  business  enterprise! 

Mr.  Knapp.  Prescribed  by  the  railroads ;  but  I  am  only  suggesting, 
Senator,  that  in  its  relation  to  the  public,  and  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  whether  that  law  is  right  or  wrong  it  might  as  well  have 
been  made  by  the  Commission  or  enacted  by  the  Congress;  and  if 
you,  as  you  might,  should  say  by  statute  that  the  rate  on  grain  from 
Chica^  to  Baltimore  shall  faie  13^  cents,  and  from  Chicago  to  I^ula- 
delphia  14  cents,  and  from  Chicago  to  New  York  15  cents — and 
somebody  said  that  is  a  discrimination  against  New  York — ^would  it 
not  be  rather  absurd  to  say  that  you  must  go  to  court  and  have  it 
enjoined!    It  is  a  law  that  you  have  passed. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  do  not  see  how  a  thing  is  a  law  that  a  man  may 
go  into  court  and  assert  is  illegal— contrary  to  law — and  recover  dam- 
ages for  an  excessive  charge.  If  I  understand  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  a  man  can  take  one  of  those  tariff  rates  and  go  into 
court  and  state  that  it  is  unreasonable  and  illegal  and  get  tiie  oourt 
buOT  to  finding  damages. 

I^nator  Cullom.  Of  course  you  could  not  do  that  if  it  had  been 
enacted  by  the  power  that  makes  the  statute. 

Mr.  Knapp.  I  am  aware  that  is  said,  and,  of  course,  I  am  not  using 
the  term  ^'  law  "  in  the  sense  of  statute;  I  am  only  sugsestinjg;  that 
it  is  a  legislative  act,  and  it  does  not  matter  who  legShttes  it  into 
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exiotenoe,  whether  it  is  the  carrier  or  a  commission  or  the  courts;  if 
it  is  wrong  it  ought  to  be  changed  and  amended. 

Senator  CuUiOM.  It  is  misleading,  is  it  not,  to  call  it  a  law? 

Mir.  Knapp.  Oh,  I  suppose  it  is;  I  only  used  that  to  illustrate^ 
for. want  of  a  better  term,  the  difference  between  those  obligaliont 
which  exist  between  the  carrier  and  the  public  and  which  are  of 
general  application  and  the  rights  of  individuals  which  come  in 
controyersy  in  court. 

^  Senator  DoixiyEB.  I  raised  the  question  not  for  mere  controyer- 
sial  purposes,  but  because  it  has  been  repeatedly  suggested  here  that 
the  publication  of  this  railroad  schedule  here,  which  has  been  re- 
quired by  statute,  gives  it  a  certain  sanctitjr  that  protects  if  from 
individual  complaints  as  to  its  injustice  or  illegality,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  adds  nothing  to  it 

Mr.  Knapp.  Well,  we  do  not  know  yet  about  that  I  know  we  are 
all  accustomed  to  speak  about  the  right  of  any  person  who  has  paid 
what  he  re^rds  as  an  excessive  charge  to  a  carrier  to  bring  his 
action  in  damages.  Theoretically,  of  course,  that  right  exists. 
Have  you  ever  known  it  to  be  exercised?  We  are  accustomed  to 
speak  of  that  as  though  there  were  cases  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Senator  DoUiivER.  I  know  they  are  not  frequent,  but  they  have 
been  sufficiently  frequent  for  the  courts  to  lay  down  the  general 
principles  which  govern  the  rights  of  the  parties  of  the  cases. 

Mr.  Knapp.  Undoubtedly ;  and  in  such  a  case  as  that  the  court  nec- 
essarily must  determine  what  would  be  a  reasonable  rate  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  the  measure  of  damages. 

Senator  Doijjver.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  case  of  Resan  v.  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company  (154 
U.  S.,  p.  362),  uiere  the  court  say: 

It  has  always  been  recoisniized  that  if  the  carrier  attempted  to  charge  a  ship- 
per an  unreasonable  sum  the  courts  had  Jurisdiction  to  Inquire  into  that  matter 
and  award  te  the  shipper  any  amount  exacted  from  him  in  excess  •f  a  rea- 
sonable rate;  and,  also,  in  a  reverse  case,  to  render  Judgment  in  taLVor  of  Urn 
carrier  for  the  amount  found  to  be  a  reasonable  rate. 

Mr.  Knapp.  There  is  no  question  about  the  doctrine.  My  ^uesti<m 
was,  Have  you  known  of  any  such  suit  being  brought  agamst  the 
railroad? 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  think  that  must  have  been  some  such  suit. 

Mr.  Knapp.  I  suppose  there  are  much  better  and  more  diligent 
lawyers  than  I  am,  but  I  have  never  found  a  reported  case  and  woidd 
be  verr  much  obliged  if  any  of  my  friends  will  call  my  attention  to 
one  where  there  has  been  such  a  suit  brought  against  the  railroad 
company. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Section  15  of  the  intei^tate-conmierce  act  seems 
to  have  contemplated  such  a  double  proceeding  to  correct  the  unrea* 
sonable  rate  ana  to  collect  damages  in  all  these  cases  where  complaints 
are  made  of  the  rates.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  those  cases  have 
gone  to  the  courts  or  not. 

Mr.  Knapp.  And  it  perhaps  must  remain  an  open  question  until 
it  is  decided  whether  an  action  will  lie  to  recover  an  alleged  excessive 
diai^  where  that  charge  is  in  accordance  with  the  tariff  filed  as 
required  by  law.  I  do  not  know  what  the  law  is  until  that  question 
diall  have  been  decided. 
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WiUiout  pursuing  that  subject  too  far — ^because  the  question  has 
become  familiar  to  you  and  you  have  to  decide  it— ^I  only  make  tfys 
suggestion.  At  best,  and  at  the  most,  the  remedy  which  can  be  adflAlF 
ifltored  by  the  courts  is  uncertain,  limited,  indirect  If  you  wen^b 
adopt  that  plan,  you  must  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  some  vears-ltf 
litigntion  to  find  out  just  how  mudi  a  court  can  do,  how  mucb  it  will 
d4^  and  how  it  will  do  it  And  I  have  rather  wondered  whetlier  afl 
this  insistence  that  all  these  questions  should  go  to  the  courts  instiid 
of  to  a  commission  because  a  commission  is  incompetent  is  not  a 
little  insincere. 

Now,  is  it  really  because  it  is  believed  that  the  men  who  would  be 
upon  a  commission  are  incapable  of  determining  these  questions  f 
Including  the  five  first  appointed,  fourteen  men  have  been  appointed 
on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Excluding  myselr  and  one 
other  who  never  studied  law  or  was  admitted  to  the  oar,  I  undertake 
to  say  that  every  one  of  the  other  twelve  was  qualified  by  ability,  legal 
attainments,  orofessional  standing,  and  in  other  respects  for  appoint- 
ment on  the  i  ederal  bench.  I  believe  those  twelve  men,  from  the  sreat 
jurist.  Judge  Cooley,to  the  distinguished  statesman,  Senator  Cocfrell, 
will  compare  very  favorably  with  the  average  of  the  men  who  have 
been  appointed  to  the  district  and  circuit  court  benches  of  the  United 
States  in  the  last  fifteen  years;  and  I  find  myself  wondering  how  it 
is  that  the  same  men  who  as  judges,  with  the  multifarious  auties  of 
that  office,  would  be  so  competent  and  so  highly  qualified  to  pass  upon 
these  tramc  problems,  are  unfit  and  incompetent  when  they  are  com- 
missioners and  not  judges.  Candidly,  is  not  this  the  reason,  that 
our  friends  know  perfectly  well  that^a  legislative  tribunal  can  con- 
trol rates,  if  it  has  the  authority,  and  they  know  that  courts  can  not 
control  rates  efTectively,  no  matter  how  much  authority  you  may 
attempt  to  give  them?  Is  not  that  the  real  reason  why  a  court  is 
preferred  to  a  commission  ? 

There  is  an  old  Italian  proverb  to  this  effect,"  If  you  want  a  thins 
done  do  it  yourself;   if  you  don't  want  it  done  get  somebody  cdse- 
So  I  venture  to  say  that  if  you  really  want  to  regulate  railroads,  reg- 
ulate them  yourselves  by  legislation  and  by  a  legislative  tribunal. 
If  you  do  not  want  to  regulate  them,  get  the  courts  to  do  it 

1  want  to  get  through  in  a  few  minutes.  What  is  the  use  of  my 
going  over  the  ground  that  has  been  traversed  so  many  times  by  men 
much  more  competent  to  discuss  these  questions  than  I  am!  You 
first  settle  what  the  law  shall  require,  prescribe,  enjoin,  and  you  then 
decide  what  tribunal  shall  be  selected  to  ^ive  force  and  effect  to  those 
requirements.  That  tribunal  must  be  legislative,  in  my  judgment,  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  settling  the  questions  that  arise. 

One  of  the  questions  is.  How  much  authority  are  you  going  to  rive 
that  tribunal!  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  that  It  has  l^n  thra^ed 
over  here  for  six  weeks,  and  I  could  not  add  a  thing  to  the  discussion 
one  way  or  the  other.  If  you  think  there  is  any  way  to  accomplish 
the  thing  that  ought  to  be  done,  short  of  giving  your  administrative 
tribunal  the  power  to  substitute  a  reasonable  rate  for  an  unreasonable 
one,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  find  the  way. 

Then  the  other  question.  What  ic  to  be  the  effect  of  any  order 
made  by  the  tribunal  which  you  create?  One  of  the  embarrass.ments 
which  1  have  felt  from  the  beginning  has  been  that  under  the  existing 
law  when  the  Commission  has  heard  one  of  these  complicated  ques- 
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tions  relating  to  what  is  a  reasonable  rate  or  a  properly  ad^wted  rate 
amiJbas  reached  a  conclusion  and  made  its  report  and  given  direction 
to  tibia  carrier  accordingly,  if  its  view  of  that  situation  is  not  accepted^ 
thwihe  C!ommission  must  become  a  suitor  in  the  courts  to  enforce  itn 
oiviMietermination. 

^bpr,  speaking  for  myself,  and  I  think  upon  that  point  I  am  in  Yit^ 
mgw  with  the  views  ox  all  my  associates,  I  do  hope  at  least  this  i  """ 
b^&ne.  Whatever  authoritjr  is  given,  let  the  exercise  of  th»t  ^ 
thority  be  final ;  let  it  take  efifect  by  its  own  force  within  such  fq^A 
able  time  as  you  may  prescribe  or  under  any  conditions  that  you  may 
prescribe,  but  when  a  commission  has  made  such  a  rulinj^  as  it  is 
authorized  by  you  to  make,  whether  that  ruling  is  to  be  umited  to 
the  present  or  extend  into  the  future,  then  the  Commission's  work 
should  be  finished.  And  the  carrier  should  be  put  in  this  position: 
That  it  must  either  accept  that  ruling  and  act  accordingly,  whether 
that  be  merely  a  ruling  of  condemnation  or  a  ruling  of  requirement 
for  the  future,  or  must  itself  go  to  court  and  get  rid  of  the  ruling. 
Now,  that  does  not  involve  any  radical  change  from  the  present  law, 
because  it  is  now  provided  that  the  findings  of  the  Commission  are 
prima  facie  correct.  So  that  to-day  if  a  suit  is  brought  to  enforce  a 
disregarded  order  of  the  Commission  you  can  simpty  go  into  court 
and  present  your  case,  and  there  is  your  prima  facie  case,  and  the 
burden  of  proof  is  on  the  carrier.  In  other  words,  you  are  not  mak- 
ing so  radical  a  change  as  to  trasfer  the  burden  of  proof  by  adopting 
the  plan  I  suggest,  and  you  do  relieve  the  Commission  of  what  to  me 
has  seemed  an  embarrassing  attitude,  one  that  at  least  furnished 
some  excuse  for  the  criticism  that  its  functions  are  inconsistent. 

Senator  Kean.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  just  there.  If  the  fixing 
of  a  future  rate  is  a  legislative  act,  then  the  court  probably  could  not 
review  it! 

Mr.  Knapp.  Senator  Kean,  I  may  not  say  anything  here  unless  I 
speak  the  absolute  truth  as  I  see  it,  and  your  observation  suggests  a 
very  serious  question.  All  the  answer  I  can  make  is  that  I  do  not 
know.  I  have  believed  that  if  a  law  conferred  upon  a  commission 
the  authority  in  such  a  case  as  this — one  of  these  contested  cases — ^to 
substitute  a  reasonable  rate,  that  the  carrier  could  go  to  court  on 
the  theory  that  the  Commission  had  exceeded  its  authority  by  pre- 
scribing an  unreasonable  rate.  Now,  how  far  you  can  give  jurisdic- 
tion to  courts  or  to  what  extent  they  will  take  it  I  think  no  lawyer 
can  predict  with  any  confidence  until  the  question  has  been  decided. 

S^ator  Kean.  Tlien,  in  any  act  we  drew,  if  we  gave  the  Commis- 
sion power  to  fix  the  rate,  if  the  court  had  any  jurisdiction  it  would 
have  to  be  decided,  would  it? 

Mr.  Knapp.  That  is  the  way  the  matter  rests  in  my  mind.  I  have 
been  very  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion,  already  expressed  in  your 
hearing,  that  there  is  no  such  difference  as  has  been  assumed  between 
a  rate  merely  unreasonablv  low  and  a  rate  that  is  confiscatory.  I 
Aould  think  it  not  unlikely  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  some  day 
hold,  when  the  question  is  presented,  that  a  rate  imposed  upon  a 
carrier  b^  public  authority  which  is  unreasonably  low,  which  is  less 
than  in  justice  and  fair  dealing  that  carrier  is  entitled  to  receive  is 
pro  tantOf  a  confiscation  of  that  carrier's  property.  Of  course,  if  that 
▼iew  prevails  and  that  is  held  to  be  the  law,  then  the  carriers  have 
evecy  remedy  under  the  Constitution  which  can  be  conferred  u^tl 
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tii«m  by  statute.  But  suppose  jou  aooq>t  the  proposition  tiiftt  Hmm 
is  a  msTgin — ^possibly  a  wide  margin — between  a  rate  that  is  vaisa- 
sonaUy  Icm  and  a  rate  that  infringes  upon  the  oonstitotaooal  ri^ite 
of  tfao  carriers.  Is  that  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  granting  ^bib  mt- 
thority!  Of  course,  the  Commission  is  likely  to  make  mishilrw 
Hie  only  gentlemen  who  have  appeared  before  you  and  freely  dainBd 
that  they  never  made  a  mistake  are  these  railroad  managenL 

Senator  Kkak.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Knapp.  I  do  not  say  that  with  the  utmost  seriousness,  or 
course,  but  in  point  of  fact  I  do  not  remember,  in  running  over 
the  records  of  your  hearings,  that  any  railroad  manager  has  ever 
intimated  that  he  has  ever  made  an  erroneous  rate,  or  in  any  respect 
unjustly  treated  his  patrons.  Now,  I  can  not  claim  that  for  myself, 
as  a  member  of  the  Commission.    I  have  made  mistakes. 

Senator  Clapp.  Judge,  the  record  which  we  have  here  shows  that 
since  1897,  the  time  of  flie  Maximum  Rate  case,  when  it  was  definitely 
decided  that  the  Commission  could  give  no  such  legal  effect  to  im 
recommendation  of  the  substituted  rate  as  they  could  give  to  the 
condenmation  of  the  existing  rate,  that  since  that  time,  of  the  cases 
where  the  Commission  has  condemned  a  rate  and  recommended 
another  rate,  and  the  condemnation  has  stood,  either  without  a  con- 
test or  after  taking  it  into  court,  with  two  exceptions  the  carrier 
has  accepted  as  a  substituted  rate  the  rate  recommended  by  tiie 
Commission. 

Mr.  Knafp.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Senator  Clapp.  Well,  with  the  power  of  the  Ccmunission  to  dial- 
lenge  anew  the  substituted  rate,  practically  the  carrier  would  have 
to,  as  a  rule,  accept  the  recommendation,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Senator  Clapp,  I  will  answer  that  question  in  this 
way:  I  anticipate  that  when  a  decision  of  the  Commisdon  is  taken 
to  court,  under  any  scheme  that  you  are  considering,  the  vital  question 
will  be^  was  the  Commission  right  in  its  condenmaticm  of  tne  rate 
complamed  of? 

Senator  Clapp.  Yes. 

Mr.  Knapp.  If  it  was,  the  rest  follows. 

Senator  Clapp.  Yes.  And  when  that  is  established,  dther  by  ac- 
ceptance witiiout  a  contest  in  tiie  court  or  by  the  court,  that  settles  tiie 
vital  question  that  was  at  issue,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  BInapp.  Substantially ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clapp.  Yes.  And  practically,  as  a  rule,  the  carrier  would 
necessarily  and  naturally  adopt  the  rate  recommended  in  substitution  t 

Mr.  Knapp.  That  would  not  follow. 

Senator  Clapp.  What? 

Mr.  Knapp.  That  would  not  follow. 

Senator  Clapp.  Well,  I  do  not  say  in  all  instances. 

Mr.  Knapp.  No. 

Senator  Clapp.  But  with  the  power  left  back  in  the  Commission  to 
again  challenge  the  substituted  rate,  which  of  course  it  would  have, 
would  it  not,  as  a  practical  result — practically  follow,  to  use  that 
expression — ^that  the  carrier  would  adopt  the  rate  recommended  by 
the  Commission? 

Mr.  BInapp.  Oh,  I  should  put  that  this  way 

Scoiator  Clapp.  Well,  you  state  it,  then. 

Mr.  Kj7APp.  The  carrier  can  not  afford  to  trifle  with  public  autttior- 
ity.    It  can  not  afford  to  do  a  trivial  and  evasive  thing.    I  must 
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bonestly  say  diat  I  do  not  believe  any  railroad  manager  would  make, 
imder  such  a  theory  as  that,  a  ncmiinal  change  in  a  rate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  technically  complying  with  an  order  to  cease  and  desist  If 
that  was  done  twice  in  this  country  the  next  session  of  Ckmgress 
would  fix  it» 

Senator  Clapp.  Tes. 

Mr.  Knapp.  If  you  will  pardon  me  for  making  a  further  answer. 

Senator  Clapp.  Yes;  certainly;  goon. 

Mr.  Knapp.  Now,  as  a  practical  matter,  after  all  there  is  not  so 
mudt  difference  between  the  plans,  because  I  have  long  been  of  the 
(q»inion  that  not  only  should  the  initiative  in  rate  making  r^biain 
with  the  carrieriB,  but  that  any  order  which  the  Commission  makes 
requiring  a  rate  to  be  changed  for  the  future  should  be  limited  in 
time  as  to  its  effect  to  a  not  very  long  period. 

Senator  Clapp.  Ye& 

Mr.  Knapp.  So  that,  let  us  say  after  a  year,  if  you  please,  the  ini- 
tiative as  to  that  rate  should  attach.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a 
complete  answer  to  this  suggestion  that  a  commission  that  can  chuoge 
one  rate  can  change  all  rat^  and  it  is  only  a  questicm  when  they  are 
all  made  by  the  Government 

Senator  Clapp.  Now,  as  between  the  order  condemning  a  rate  and 
an  order  substituting  another  rate,  in  so  far  as  it  inv^ves,  by  the 
court  upon  review,  the  suggestion  of  a  legislative  duty,  as  sug- 
gested uj  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  the  question  would  be  ab- 
solutely free,  would  it  not,  from  all  embarrassment  of  that  sort,  if  it 
was  limited  to  the  order  condemning  a  rate  as  unreasonable?  Do  I 
make  that  plain! 

Mr.  Knapp.  If  I  comprehend  your  question,  as  I  think  I  do,  it  is 
quite  obvious  to  me  that  such  a  plan,  of  course,  avoids  certain 
questions  which  have  been  very  much  controverted  during  this 
hearing. 

Senator  Clapp.  I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt  you. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  mean  simply  the  declaring  of  the  rate  unr 
reasonablef 

Senator  Clapp.  No;  what  I  mean  is  as  to  a  review  by  the  courts 
dedaring  a  rate  unreascmable.  That  would  be  free  from  nT\v  of  Iheaa 
questions. 

Mr.  Knapp.  Oh,  I  think  so. 

Senator  Clapp.   Yes. 

Mr.  Knapp.  And  I,  for  one,  can  see  that  that  right  should  be 
granted.  Tliat  is  to  say,  the  carrier  which  is  unwilling  to  accept  the 
adjudication  and  order  of  the  Commission,  and  wishes  to  review  that, 
should  have  the  right  to  review  the  condfemnation  of  the  rate  com- 
plained of  as  well  as  the  rate  put  in  substitution.  It  seems  to  me  that 
IS  within  the  range  of  justice.  So  I  say^  gentlemen^  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  for  me  to  discuss  the  remaming  question.  I  will  say 
agaiiL  as  I  have  said,  I  am  not  able  to  see  how  you  can  apply  the 
nm&ij  which  a  given  situation  may  seem  to  require  unless  you  have 
an  administrative  or  legislative  tribunal  which  can,  acting  under  your 
airtiioiity,  substitute  a  rate  to  be  charged  in  the  future  in  place  of 
the  rate  which  has  been  found  unlawful.  If  you  can  find  a  way  to 
acocmiplish  the  purpose  and  meet  the  needs  in  that  regard  in  some 
othor  way,  I  can  only  say  that  I,  as  a  member  of  the  Comimission,  shall 
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be  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility,  which  is  a  very  great  one, 
of  saving  in  such  a  case  as  that  how  much  the  railroad  shall  charge  in 
the  future. 

Senator  Cullom.  There  is  only  one  of  two  ways.  One  is  by  the 
Commission  and  the  other  is  by  the  court,  if  you  can  show  that  the 
court  has  the  power. 

Senator  Eean.  If  a  court  finds  a  rate  unreasonably  hish  and  de- 
crees that  that  rate  shall  be  discontinued,  do  you  not  think  that  that 
decree  would  result  in  substantial  relief! 

Mr.  Knapp.  Senator  Kean,  we  do  not  know.  In  the  first  place,  we 
do  not  know  whether  the  court  would  do  that  or  not.  Tliere  is  no 
authority  to  indicate  that  at  all.  The  weight  of  authority  is  very 
much  to  the  proposition  that  it  will  not. 

Senator  Clapp.  Pardon  me,  but  I  do  not  think  that  you  quite 
caught  the  Senator'^  inquiry. 

Senator  Eean.  If  the  court  finds  a  rate  unreasonably  high  and 
decrees  that  that  rate  shall  be  discontinued,  do  you  not  think  that 
that  decree  would  result  in  substantial  relief! 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes;  if  it  did.  But  this  is  my  proposition.  Un- 
questionably there  are  certain  situations  in  which  a  court  may  render 
a  judgment  which  affects  a  rate,  and  may  indirectly,  under  some 
circumstances  and  to  some  extent,  practically  affect  that  rate  for  the 
future.  But  is  there  any  case  in  which  that  has  not  happened  as  an 
incident  to  some  other  purpose,  and  is  there  any  authority  for  the 
proposition  that  a  court  will  maintain  an  action,  the  object  and  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  reduce  a  freight  rate,  while  plainly  the  object 
and  purpose  of  the  action  is  to  require  a  lower  rate  to  be  chared  for 
the  ruture!  Does  not  every  authority  deny  that  a  court  can  do  any- 
thing of  that  sort! 

Senator  Clapp.  Did  you  not,  Judge,  have  in  mind,  in  connection 
with  the  Senator's  question,  the  idea  that  in  that  proceeding  not 
only  was  a  present  rate  being  condemned,  but  another  rate  was  sought 
to  be  substituted — a  definite  rate! 

Mr.  Knapp.  I  understood  the  Senator's  question  to  be  this:  If  a 
court  should  entertain  an  action,  the  object  and  purpose  of  whidi  is 
to  have  it  declared  that  a  rate  in  force  is  unreasonably  high,  and  to 
have  an  injunction  restraining  the  carrier  from  continuing  that 
rate 

Senator  Kean.  Yes. 

Mr.  Knapp  (continuing).  Whether  that  would  not  operate  to 
affect  the  rate  for  the  future!  Of  course  it  would,  if  the  court  did 
it  If  the  court  entertained  the  action,  and  did  enjoin,  the  further 
imposition  of  the  rate,  why,  of  course,  that  would  have  the  effect  of 
brmging  about  some  change  in  that  rate  for  the  future.  But  you 
are  assiuning  two  propositions,  neither  of  which  finds  any  judicial 
support  up  to  this  time. 

Now,  it  I  may  add  one  word  about  the  Elkins  bill.  A  more 
effective  and  complete  measure  for  its  purpose  has  not  come  within 
my  observation.    It  is  invaluable.    Now,  gentlemen,  just  think  of  it; 

I'ust  see  what  the  defect  was  in  the  original  law.  Judge  Grosscap 
leld  very  earlv  after  it  went  into  operation  that  you  could  not  con- 
vict a  carrier  for  paying  a  rebate  unless  you  proved  that,  for  Hire  and 
contemporaneous  service,  it  charged  somebody  else  more.  That  is, 
you  had  to  prove  an  actual  discrimination.    As  a  practical  matter, 
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pu  neyer  oould  do  it.  For  eight  years,  gentlemen,  we  were  here  ask- 
ing this  Congress  to  just  make  enough  change  in  that  section  so  that 
the  tariff  rate  should  be  the  legal  rate,  and  any  departure  from  it  an 
offense.  And  when  we  got  that  in  the  Elkins  bill  the  thing  stopped 
over  night.  That  is  to  say,  when  your  law  is  effective,  when  anybody 
that  is  violating  it  knows  that  hie  can  be  reached  and  punished,  why, 
he  is  goin^  to  stop.  You  do  not  appreciate  sometimes,  I  think,  the 
deterrent  force  of  law.  That  is  a  great  thing  to  be  said  about  this 
act  to  regulate  commerce.  Suppose  it  is  inadeciuate.  Granted  that 
the  Commission  has  not  been  capable  of  administering  so  great  a 
trust.  Can  you  overestimate  what  the  effect  has  been  on  the  railway 
operations  and  practices  of  this  country,  that  there  was  such  a  law, 
and  that  there  was  a  Commission  with  the  fullest  powers  of  investi- 
gation and  exposure  ? 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  talked  long  enough  to  prove  the  charge 
that  I  am  unfit  for  my  place,  and  I  will  now  answer  any  questions 
that  you  want  to  ask. 

Senator  Clapp.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  one  point,  and  that 
is  this  long  and  short  haul.  I  understand  that  jou  favored  in  some 
form  an  exception  to  the  prohibition  contained  m  the  fourth  section. 

Mr.  Kjjapp.  Let  me  add  another  reason.  In  the  present  state  of 
the  law  there  is  no  restraint  upon  the  spread  of  that  form  of  dis- 
crimination into  the  territory  where  it  now  seldom  happens.  But  I 
see  some  indications  that  the  discriminations  of  that  kind  are  re- 
appearing in  that  territory,  and  I  think  Senator  DoUiver  will  find 
that  not  very  long  ago,  when  a  sort  of  a  rate  war  broke  out  between 
the  lines  leading  to  the  Atlantic  and  the  lines  leading  to  the  Gulf, 
that  corn  and  perhaps  some  other  products  were  carried  from  Omaha 
to  tidewater  for  considerably  less  than  the  rates  from  Iowa.  So 
there  was  a  violation  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  up  in  that 
territory. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Yes;  we  took  a  good  deal  of  com  down  to 
Omaha  to  start  it. 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes.  I  will  make  this  sug^stion,  that  it  may  turn 
out  that  if  we  can  put  some  sort  of  restraint  on  that  form  of  dis- 
crimination, at  least  enough  to  prevent  its  spread,  that  would  oper- 
ate to  prevent  some  of  these  rate  wars,  and  to  prevent  the  demoraliza- 
tion that  always  happens.  In  this  case  they  would  not  have  been 
makins  a  13-cent  rate  from  Omaha  to  Baltimore  if  they  had  had 
to  apply  that  as  the  maximum  rate  in  all  this  territory. 

Senator  Clapp.  What  I  wanted  to  know  is  whether  there  should 
be  some  exemption  to  the  prohibition  ? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Clapp.  Now,  undoubtedly  the  law  provides  at  present 
that  the  exemption  is  to  a  dissimilar  condition.  The  court,  in  the 
Midland  Case,  emphasized  two  or  three  times  that  competition  was 
not  the  only  consideration. 

Mr.  Knapv.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clapp.  Now,  what  kind  of  a  limitation  would  you  suggest 
to  this  exemption;  or,  in  other  words,  to  put  it  more  grammatically, 
probably,  how  would  you  frame  this  exemption?  Do  I  make  that 
clear? 

Mr.  Knapp.  Yes.    This  is  one  way ;  that  the  competition  of  carriers 

8.  Doc.  243, 6»-l— vul  4 'M 
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not  subject  to  the  act  may  justify  the  hi^er  charae  for  the  shor'.er 
haul? 

Senator  Clafp.  Yes. 

Mr.  En^vfp.  But  other  forms  of  competition  shall  not  But,  of 
course,  retaining  and  perhaps  amplifying  the  proviso  clause  now  in 
the  section,  so  that  even  in  cases  of  ^competition  between  carriers 
subject  to  the  act  the  Commission  would  have  power. 

Senator  Clafp.  Then,  you  would  limit  the  legal  exemption,  and 
leave  the  broader  exemption  to  the  Commission? 

Mr.  Knafp.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clafp.  I  wanted  to  get  your  idea  in  reference  to  it;  that  is 
alL 

Senator  Ksan.  Do  we  understand  that  the  other  conmiissioners 
will  be  heard  on  Monday? 

Senator  Cullom.  It  is  understood  that  the  conmiissioners,  tliose 
who  have  not  been  heard,  may  be  heard  on  Monday  morning,  at  11 
o'clock,  if  they  so  desire. 

BTATEMEHT  OP  MB.  SITSSBL  0.  8TE7EH8,  OP  8ACSA1EEVT0,  GAL. 

Senator  Cullom.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Horticulturist 

Senator  Cullom.  If  you  have  anything  to  say  pertinent  to  this 
question,  go  right  on. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
would  say  that  I  am  here  as  a  representative  of  at  least  95  per  cent  of 
the  fruit  growers  of  the  State  of  California. 

Senator  Cullom.  Ninety-five  per  cent? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Cullom.  The  reason  that  I  made  that  inquiry  was  that  we 
had  80  of  them  in  here  yesterday. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Who  were  they  ? 

Senator  Cullom.  Some  gentlemen  from  California  who  were  being 
heard.  Of  course,  that  was  their  statement  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  truth  of  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  As  I  desire  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  I  will  state  in 
the  way  of  preface  that  the  other  side  of  the  question  as  represented 
by  Mr.  Robbins  has  been  given  three  or  four  days.  I  had  proposed 
to  speak  upon  the  Armour  car  lines.  I  wish  to  say  that  by  action  of 
the  fruit  growers  of  the  State  of  California  in  convention  resolutions 
were  adopted  at  the  last  State  convention,  which  was  held  in  the  early 
part  of  December  last,  regarding  interstate  commerce.  I  will  read 
you  from  the  first  annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of  horticulture 
of  the  State  of  California,  for  the  year  1904-05.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  transportation,  and  I  will  read  you  what  is 
p^inent  to  this : 

We  favor — 

1.  The  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  to  **all 
transportation  of  interstate  commerce  over  any  or  all  lines  of  railroad,**  and 
their  connections. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  court  of  interstate  comnierce  clothed  with  powers 
to  enforce  summarily  the  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
the  laws  forbidding  carriers  or  shippers  to  give  or  receive  rebates,  concessionB, 
or  discriminations.  Such  court  is  to  concern  itself  solely  with  Interstate-cDm- 
meroe  cases  and  shall  have  power  to  enforce  its  orders  by  writ  of  Injunctton. 
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attachment  or  other  process.  It  may  act  upon  the  application  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  or  any  aggrleyed  person,  and  may  punish  vlola- 
tion  of  its  orders  as  contempt  of  court  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year. 

3.  That  when  the  Interstate  -Commerce  Commission  decides  that  a  rate  la 
unjust  **  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  and  it  is  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered  to  fix  a  rate  in  lien  of  the  rate  that  has  been  found  unrea- 
sonable and  unjust" 

4.  That  "every  order  issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall 
become  effective  and  be  obeyed  by  the  carrier  or  carriers  on  and  after  the  dates 
specified  for  compliance  in  such  order."  That  If  the  carrier  appeals  to  the 
interstate-commerce  court  from  such  order  it  shall  be  enforced  pending  the 
hearing  of  the  appeal,  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  the  order  is  clearly 
unjust  when  it  may  be  suspended.  Also,  that  when  an  appeal  Is  made  from 
the  interstate-commerce  court  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
(which  may  be  made  upon  constitutional  grounds  alone),  "during  the  pend- 
ency of  any  appeal,  neither  the  order  of  said  court  nor  the  execution  of  any 
writ  or  process  shall  be  stayed  or  suspended." 

And  that  this  proposed  legislation  covers  private  as  well  as  all  other  car 
lines. 

That  was  adopted  unanimously.  There  was  no  division  upon  that 
part  of  the  report  There  was  a  part  of  the  report,  however,  that 
was  objected  to,  and  that  was  that  the  Southern  Pacific  should  be 
called  upon  to  annul  immediately  its  contract  with  the  Armour  Com- 
pany, and  some  of  the  railroad  officials — the  manager  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  for  the  southern  coast,  and  Mr.  Shoup,  another  officer  of  the 
Southern  Pacific — appealed  to  the  convention  not  to  pass  such  a  reso- 
lution, for  the  reason  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  the  road 
to  comply  with  the  request  in  the  limited  time  given.  In  other 
words,  that  it  did  not  have  time  to  procure  the  necessary  equipment 
in  the  way  of  refrigerator  cars. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  can  throw  new  light,  I  believe,  upon  this  ques- 
tion, andl  will  deal  with  it  as  briefly  as  possible. 

In  order  that  you  may  have  a  more  complete  and  definite  under- 
standing as  to  the  conditions  under  which  California  fresh  deciduous 
fruit  shipments  are  made  and  marketed,  I  will  explain  the  terms  and 
conditions,  as  I  understand  them,  under  which  the  shippers  who  con- 
stitute the  combination  of  shippers  known  as  the  "  California  Fruit 
Distributors  "  was  organized  in  1902. 

To  become  a  member  the  applicant  had  to  stipulate  and  agree  that 
he,  the  company  or  corporation^  as  the  case  might  be,  would  not  do 
any  greater  portion  of  the  business  for  which  they  were  organized 
tiian  the  relative  per  cent  of  the  whole  of  such  business  that  lie,  the 
company  or  corporation,  did  during  the  season  of  1901.  In  other 
words,  no  member  had  a  right,  unoer  the  terms  of  the  compact,  to 
build  up  and  increase  its  business,  and  that  in  the  event  of  any  mem- 
ber, through  any  cause,  increasing  its  business  beyond  the  limit  thus 
placed  upon  it,  it  can  then  be  made  to  forfeit  all  profits  made  by  such 
increase  of  business  to  the  other  members  of  the  combination,  to  be 
divided  between  them  in  proportion  to  the  per  cent  of  business  which 
they  are  entitled  to  under  the  terms  of  this  compact,  made  and  entered 
into  at  the  time  they  became  members  of  the  "  distributors." 

Senator  Clapp.  What  compact  was  he  referring  to  there t 

Mr.  STE^'EN8.  The  "  distributors."  I  want  to  show  the  connection 
between  the  organization  known  as  the  "  shippers  "  and  the  Annour 
Car  line. 

Senator  Exan.  Those  are  the  fruit  shippers  of  California  t 
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Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  And  you  are  a  grower? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  a  grower. 

Senator  Kean.  Do  j^ou  market  your  own  products? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  Then  this  does  not  affect  you  I 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes ;  very  materially. 

Senator  Kean.  If  yon  market  your  own  material  t 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes ;  it  does,  very  materially. 

Senator  Kean.  Do  you  get  the  same  rate? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  will  permit  me,  by  the  time  I  get 
through  I  guess  I  can  show  you  that  it  does  affect  me  very  materiaUy. 

The  rules  governing  and  the  obligations  imposed  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  "  distributors  "  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact 
that  the  Armour  Company,  through  the  contract  made  by  it  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  has  a  monopoly  of  carrving  all  fresh- 
fruit  shipments  over  the  lines  under  the  control  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  are  such  as  to  give  them  complete  control  of  90  per 
cent  of  the  eastern  markets  in  which  California  fniit  is  sold.  Then 
it  can  be  easily  seen  that  the  Armour  company,  by  virtue  of  this  con- 
tract, giving  to  it  this  momopoly,  is  afforded  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
crimination and  favoritism  sufficient  to  drive  out  of  the  marketing 
business  at  any  time  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  company,  cood  busi- 
ness policy  would  permit,  all  those  whom  it  may  regard  as  being 
inimical  to  its  own  interests. 

The  fact  of  the  very  friendly  relations  that  evidently  exist  between 
the  Armour  company  and  the  management  of  the  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany (see  p.  343,  Report  of  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  1901-2) 
and  some  of  the  other  members  of  the  "  distributors  "  may  go  far  to 
explain  why  a  limit  was  put  upon  the  volume  of  business  that  might 
be  done  by  members  of  the  combination  of  shippers  known  as  the 
"  California  Fruit  Distributors,"  and  so  long  as  the  small  shippers 
who  belong  to  the  "  distributors,"  those  who  did  from  2  to  5  per  cent 
of  the  business  in  1001,  are  permitted  to  continue  to  do  their  propor- 
tion, they  will  not  be  likely  to  complain,  particularly  when  they  take 
into  cosideration  the  fact  that  the  enforcement  of  the  limit  rule  rests 
wholly  with  the  dominating  influences  in  the  "  distributors,"  which 
influence  is  looked  upon  from  the  standpoint  that  "  the  king  can  do 
no  wrong." 

The  Earl  Fruit  Company,  Porter  Brothers  Company,  and  the  Pro- 
ducers' Fruit  Company  did  about  70  to  80  per  cent  or  the  shipping 
and  commission  business  at  the  time  the  "  distributors  "  were  organ- 
ized, and  were  on  the  most  friendly  and  intimate  terms  with  the 
Armour  Company,  as  is  shown  in  some  instances  at  an  investigation 
made  before  your  honorable  Commission  at  Chicago  some  time  ago. 

I  am  informed  that  the  directors  of  the  distributors  meet  once  a 
week  during  the  busy  shipping  season  to  fix  the  f.  o.  b.  price  that  they 
will  pay  the  growers  for  their  fruit,  and  also  the  price  for  which  the 
same  fruit  is  to  be  sold  by  them  in  the  East.  If  this  be  true,  it  is 
evident  that  the  dominating  influence  in  the  "  distributors,"  let  it  rest 
wherever  it  may,  possesses  arbitrary  power  to  fix  any  margin  of  profit 
on  all  such  transactions  as  it  niay  see  proper.  The  growers  have  the 
option  of  accepting  the  price  fixed  by  the  shippers  or  shipping  and 
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selling  through  them  on  commission,  which  frequently  results  in  a 
loss  to  the  growers. 

The  evil  of  this  method  of  doing  business  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Earl  Fruit  Company  and  other  members  of  the  "distributors"  are 
doing  both  a  commi^ion  and  f.  o.  b.  business. 

They  buy  fruit  f.  o.  b.  California  (for  which  they  charge  the 
growers  a  10  per  cent  commission,  which  charge  reduces  the  net  price 

Eaid  the  growers  from  3  to  5  cents  a  package)  and  sell  the  fruit  so 
Dught  in  competition  with  consignments  solicited  and  accepted  from 
growers,  to  be  sold  by  them  on  commission. 

The  growers  have  no  voice  in  saying  where  and  to  whom  such  con- 
signments shall  go. 

The  handling  and  disposition  of  such  fruit  is  wholly  under  the 
control  of  the  shippers. 

What  are  the  natural  and  logical  deductions  to  be  made  from  such 
a  condition  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Distributors  claim  to  possess  the  power  to  distribute 
shipments  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  gluts?  It  this  claim  be  true, 
then  it  is  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the  "  distributors  "  that  thej 
can  create  gluts  at  will,  for  in  this  case  the  power  to  prevent  gluts  is 
the  power  to  create  them.  •         ^ 

Under  such  a  system  of  transportation  and  marketing  is  it  not  in 
the  power  of  the  f.  o.  b.  buyers,  who  belong  to  the  "  distributors," 
to  set  aside  any  number  of  the  130  or  140  markets  that  receive  and 
consume  carload  lots  of  California  fruit  for  their  own  private  use 
and  protect  such  markets  by  not  permitting  any  consigned  fruit  from 
growers  to  be  sold  in  them  ? 

The  Armour  Company,  by  virtue  of  this  contract  with  the  South- 
em  Pacific  Company,  at  any  time  its  interest  demands  can  absolutely 
control  a  large  proportion  of  the  markets  in  which  California  fruit  is 
sold,  through  its  icing  charge.  This  charge  is  a  lever  with  which 
competitors  can  be  either  driven  out  of  the  business  or  controlled 
in  a  manner  that  will  not  in  any  material  way  interfere  with  its 
business. 

This  icing  charge  in  exorbitant,  averaging  about  $106  per  car, 
and  believed  by  many  to  be  all  profit,  for  the  reason  that  the  company 
can,  as  it  does  in  some  instances,  put  up  its  own  ice  or  own  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  companies  that  may  be  permitted  to  furnish  it 
with  ice,  consequently  tne  profits  accruing  to  such  companies  ulti- 
mately find  their  way  into  the  treasury  of  tlie  Armour  Company. 

It  IS  estimated  that  the  actual  cost  of  icing  is  more  than  covered 
by  the  revenue  secured  from  the  railroads  over  which  the  Armour 
Company  routes  its  cars  for  the  use  of  them,  for  it  is  not  improbable 
that  railroads  over  which  the  Armour  cars  could  be  routed  would  be 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  supply  ice  free,  if  for  nothing  more  than 
to  receive  the  tonnage  they  might  by  so  doing  gain. 

If  the  Armour  Company  is  in  any  way  connected  with  any  com- 
pany that  is  doing  a  jobbing  and  retail  business  in  disposing  of 
California  fruit,  then  with  its  icing  charge  all  profit  or  the  portion 
of  the  charge  that  is  such,  the  company  wiU  be  enabled  to  successfully 
compete  with  all  others  in  the  business  to  a  degree  that  will  either 
drive  them  out  of  the  business  or  make  them  submissive  to  its  will.  ^ 

The  power  with  which  the  Armour  Company  is  vested  affords  it 
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Senator  Eean.  Why  was  that? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Why?     You    will    have    to    ask   the    distributers.    \ 
They  know  more  about  it  than  anybody  else.  i 

Senator  Kean.  We  can  not  legislate  as  to  the  price  you  are  to  get 
for  your  fruit  ' 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  only  refer  to  the  prices  to  show  the  conditions 

Senator  Kean.  Then  you  ought  to  seek  another  market  instead  of 
the  New  York  market. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  was  the  best  of  all  of  them.  As  I  said,  the 
loss  on  that  car  would  be  at  least  $500  to  the  grower;  that  was 
the  least  loss  on  any  of  those  cars.  Now,  here  is  a  table  that  I  pre- 
pared, and  it  is  absolutely  correct.  It  shows  the  shipping  of  6,676 
cars.  This  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  distributers  themselves. 
Three  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-six  cars  are  all  that  were 
reported.  The  presumption  is,  and  it  undoubtedly  is  correct,  that 
the  3,110  cars  that  are  not  reported  are  the  f.  o.  b.  cars  bought  by 
the  members  of  the  distributers  and  sold  at  a  possible  profit  of 
$1,550.    That  is  the  kind  of  an  institution  they  have  got  there. 

I  have  another  table  here  which  will  prove  the  correctness  of  these 
statements,  and  I  wish  you  would  Consult  these  tables.  TTiis  gives 
the  actual  price  paid  by  the  distributers  for  the  fruit  in  1903.  It 
shows  the  cost  to  a  cent  of  the  shippers,  the  transportation,  the 
refrigeration,  the  cost  of  packing,  the  paper,  and  so  forth,  and  each 
price  that  they  might  sell  for,  showmg  the  possible  profit.  The 
minimum  profit  is  about  $268  a  car.  And  that  fruit  would  sell  for 
a  low  price,  comparatively  speaking. 

Here  is  another  table  which  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  dis- 
tributors distribute  the  fruit.  Of  these  3,664  care  shown  here,  there 
were  2,862  sold  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston  and  only  802 
sold  in  120  other  markets,  as  reported.  I  have  here  another  table 
showing  a  comparison  of  the  prices  of  1903  and  1904,  showing  that 
the  losses  on  the  week  ending  August*  5,  356  cars^  averages  $429,  or 
an  aggregate  of  $152,724.  That  is  the  cars  sold  in  all  me  markets. 
That  is  not  one  market,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

I  wish  to  say,  and  I  say  it  positively  and  I  know  it  to  be  so,  that 
the  members  of  the  distributors  can  absolutely  control  our, eastern 
market.  All  they  have  to  do,  if  you  gentlemen  are  growing  fruit,  is 
to  refuse  to  buy  it     In  most  cases  you  will  have  possibly  three  days' 

ftice  in  which  to  pick  and  pack  that  fruit,  or  it  goes  to  waste, 
ou  can  either  pick  it  and  pack  it  and  deliver  it  to  the  car  door, 
where  your  rights  cease,  because  you  have  no  voice  in  saying  where 
or  to  whom  it  shall  go,  or  you  can  let  it  rot 

Senator  Foster.  Do  they  buy  it  from  you  then? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes;  and  it  is  not  a  very  difficult  matter  to  under- 
stand that  if  there  is  a  market  of  a  dollar  a  packa^  you  will  not  get 
my  fruit  for  30  cents  a  package.  Therefore  their  interests  lie  in 
demoralizing  the  auction  markets ;  they  must  bring  tiie  price  down. 
I  want  you  to  take  into  consideration,  gentlemen,  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  large  percentage  of  the  growers  in  the  State  of  California  that 
are  held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  of  these  distributors,  for  the  reason 
that  when  one  becomes  encumbered  to  any  great  degree  there  is  no 
savings  bank  in  the  State  of  California  which  will  loan  him  money 
upon  his  property,  except  on  its  value  for  other  purposes.  The 
orchard,  the  vineyard,  is  regarded  as  an  incumbrance,  and  the  only 
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persons  from  whom  we  can  borrow  money  on  such  security  are  the 
members  of  the  distributors,  and  when  we  borrow  $5,000  or  $10,000 
or  $20,000,  and  in  some  cases  I  know  of  $36,000,  on  good  holdings,  we 
stipulate  in  the  crop  mortgage  which  thej[  demand  that  we  will 
market  our  fruit  through  them,  the  firm  or  individual  that  loans  us 
the  money.  The  borrowers  must  also  agi-ee  that  they  shall  buy 
all  supplies  that  tiiev  need  from  the  distributors ;  and  therefore  their 
property  is  absolutely  under  the  control  of  those  parties  who  loan  the 
money.  As  you  will  see,  they  can  afford  to  do  it,  because  they  have 
got  the  handlinff  of  your  products,  which  may  mean  ten  or  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  dollars  per  annum  to  them,  according  to  the  magni- 
tude of  your  holdings.  These  are  not  misrepresentations;  they  are 
facts.     >iow,  the  small  grower,  for  instance 

Senator  Kjjan.  Is  there  not  something  the  matter  there;  are  there 
not  too  many  people  in  the  business  of  growing  fruit? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  assume  one  side  or  the  other,  either  that  there  is  an 
overproduction  or  else  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  transpor- 
tation and  marketing  of  the  fruit  products  of  California.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  an  overproduction,  provided  it  is  handled  prop- 
erly; but  I  will  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  I  believe  that  if  I  had 
such  an  opportunity  I  would  fall  from  grace.  If  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, with  an  investment  of  probably  $200,000,000  in  horticultural 
interests,  could  be  turned  over  to  youj  Senator,  and  to  me,  I  doubt 
very  much  if  we  would  not,  after  considering  it  a  while,  take  advan- 
tage of  the  fact  and  make  as  much  out  of  it  as  we  could. 

Senator  E^ean.  Have  these  charges  ever  been  investigated  in  Cali- 
fornia ? 

Mr.  Stevens.  They  are  investigated  in  this  way.  Here  is  a  report. 
I  have  been  chairman  of  the  transportation  committee  probably  for 
twelve  years.  I  have  always,  unfortunately  for  me,  probably,  been 
in  favor  of  the  under  dog. 

Senator  EIean.  You  have  been  pretty  successful  in  life,  have  you 
not! 

Mr.  Stevens.  Well,  before  the  war,  it  was  a  good  deal  like  "  before 
the  war ;  "  there  was  a  time  when  I  made  money  and  made  plenty  of 
it,  but  without  any  hesitation  or  any  misrepresentation  I  will  say  to 
you  gentlemen  that  my  losses  have  been  $2,000  a  year  for  the  last 
three  years.    How  long  can  I  last,  that  is  the  question! 

Senator  Kean.  'Wliat  do  vou  raise — ^grapes? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Grapes  ani  tree  fruit.  I  have  70  acres  or  perhaps 
about  80  acres  of  tree  fruit  and  about  the  same  in  grapes.  What  I 
made  on  the  grapes  I  lost  on  the  tree  fruit. 

I  want  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  because  I  do  not  want  to  take 
three  days  or  anything  like  that  much  time.  I  am  talking  about  the 
shippers.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  affinity  existing  tetween  the 
shippers  and  the  transportation  companies.  Why!  Perhaps  you 
can  understand  as  well  as  I  can.  But  there  is  a  great  aflSnity ;  there 
are  plenty  of  growers  if  you  go  to  them  who  will  not  dare  to  say  that 
they  are  opposed  to  the  Armour  Car  Line,  and  it  is  only  recently  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  them  have  been  awakened  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  to  do  something  or  leave  their  property.  This  evil  that  I  have 
^)oken  of  does  not  end  with  taking  all  the  profit  in  fruit  growing. 
Tt  it  did  we  might  possibly  rest  for  a  few  years  until  relief  would 
come  in  some  manner.  But  it  also  takes  the  property  at  its  hsLck^  as 
is  evidenced  by  mortgages,  property  and  crop  morigBig^  ^\iiOci  ^t^ 
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Senator  Kean.  We  shall  be  glad  to  consider  that  request 

Mr.  Stevens.  These  statements  here  made  and  the  data  whidi  I 
will  give  you  are  given,  with  that  wish  and  desire,  that  you  may  be 
informed  as  to  the  conditions  existing  there,  the  conditions  under 
.which  the  deciduous  fruit  shipments  are  made,  so  that  you  may  under- 
stand that  some  relief  must  come  to  the  interest  or  that  there  will  be 
a  very  large  number  of  people  ruined. 

Senator  Kean.  Do  you  get  the  same  rate  that  everyone  else  does? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes;  I  have  the  privilege  of  paying  the  full  rate  and 
have  demanded  that  right  for  many  years  and  have  not  considered 
any  other  proposition. 

Senator  ICean.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  get  a  reduction? 

Mr.  Stevens.  No,  sir.  I  won't  say  that  they  have  not  been  trying 
to  induce  me  to  accept  a  reduction. 

Senator  Kean.  These  charges  were  investigated  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  presented  the  same  thing  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  What  was  the  result  ? 

Mr..  Stevens.  I  submitted  it  the  other  day.  I  will  say  that  I  have 
credentials  to  that  Commission  from  the  different  fruit  organizations 
of  the  Sacramento  River.  There  are  two  fruit  organizations  on  the 
Sacramento  River  where  they  get  relief  to  the  amount  of  $35  a  car 
on  the  long  haul  and  they  are  not  satisfied ;  they  want  you  gentlemen 
to  do  something;  they  want  something  of  a  substantial  nature  or 
character.  For  instance,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  this  fact,  that 
$35  will  not  pay  the  loss  of  $500 ;  it  will  not  compensate. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  we  desire  that  Congress  take  such 
action  as  will  compel  the  transportation  companies  to  furnish  their 
own  refrigeration  cars  when  necessary  and  icing  at  actual  cost,  and 
that  all  charges  for  transportation  of  all  character  shall  be  included 
in  the  freight  charge. 

The  tables  referred  to  by  Mr.  Stevens  are  as  follows: 

This  table  shows  the  number  of  cars  shipped  from  June  23  to  Oc- 
tober 30,  in  1903,  as  reported  by  the  California  Fruit  Distributors,  to 
have  been  6,676,  of  which  niunber  only  3,566  were  reported  sold  in  the 
auction  markets,  thus  leaving  a  balance  of  3,110  not  reported,  which, 
it  is  reasonable  to  presume,  were  F.  O.  B.  that  were  sold  in  markets 
other  than  auction  markets.  That  would  result  in  an  average  profit 
of  $500  per  car,  or  a  total  profit  to  the  F.  O.  B.  of  $1,550,000,  while  at 
the  same  time  tlie  loss  on  tne  3,566  cars  sold  m  the  auction  markets,  in- 
cluding interest  on  the  jgrower's  capital  invested,  was  $338,929,  as 
shown  on  page  31  of  statistics  computed  by  R.  F.  Stephens,  of  Sacra- 
mento, for  the  season  of  1903. 

To  bring  such  an  enormous  profit  to  the  F.  O.  B.,  pears  would  have 
to  sell  for  only  $2.50  per  box  and  plums  and  prunes  for  about  $1.40. 


Date. 

Cars 
shipped. 

Date. 

Cars 
shipped. 

Date. 

Gbn 

ahinwd. 

June  23-J11I7  13 

860 
211 
456 
092 
496 
456 
888 

Augr.  22-28 

871 
423 
460 
875 
834 
265 
234 

Oct.  10-16 

2B5 

July  14-17 

Aug.  29  Sept.  3 

Sept.  4-11 

Oct  17-23 

208 

July  18-24 

10 

JnlyS^Aug.S 

Aq^.  a-7 

Sept.  12-19 

Total. 

Sept.  2l)-25 

e.«TB 

Auff.  6-14 

Sept.  26-Oct.  2 

Oct.  8-9 

Aug  1.V21 
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Dftto. 

Oan 

reportBd 

sold. 

Oan  not 

aooonnted 

for. 

Date. 

Cum 

reported 
sold. 

Oars  not 

ly^JT 

685 

m 

808 
866 
»75 
813 
181 
800 
189 
270 

284 
80 
154 
886 

221 
243 
202 
162 

2IM 
190 

8ept26-Oct.8 

145 
105 
123 
134 
106 
78 
71 

200 

ly  28-^ ............. 

Oct.  4-9 

ii.1-7 

Oct.  10-16     .  - 

148 

iff.8-16 

Oct.  17-28 

100 

5.iT-ja 

Oct.24-30 

167 

12.2S-28 

Oct.31-Nov.6 

125 

i|.2»-8ept.4 

Nov.  7-13 

128 

S.W1 

Total 

pt.  i*-i7rr"™iiiiiiii 

8,666 

8,110 

The  following  table  shows  profits  that  can  be  made  by  F.  O.  B. 
uyers  who  belong  to  the  California  Fruit  Distributors,  and  who 
b  the  same  time  are  doing  a  commission  business  and  in  control  of 
>nsignments  from  growers,  with  full  power  to  send  such  shipments 
>  any  destination  that  will  best  promote  their  own  interests : 


Sales  and  possible  results. 

BABTLICTT  PEARS. 


rumber 
f boxes 

P.O.B. 

Cost  of 
boxes. 

Freight, 
long 

Refrig- 

Total 

Price 

Oross 

Profit, 

Profit, 
shorT 
hanL 

incar- 
k»d. 

cost. 

paper, 

and 

packing. 

eration. 

cost. 

sold  at 

sale. 

480 

$240 

•2 

I860 

1100 

$772 

$4.00 

11.980 

$1,148 

$1,228 

480 

240 

72 

860 

100 

772 

3.50 

1,680 

908 

988 

480 

840 

72 

860 

100 

772 

3.00 

1,440 

668 

748 

480 

240 

72 

860 

100 

772 

2.75 

1,820 

548 

628 

480 

840 

72 

860 

100 

772 

2.50 

1,200 

428 

606 

480 

840 

72 

860 

100 

772 

2.26 

1,080 

208 

888 

480 

240 

72 

860 

100 

772 

2.00 

960 

188 

868 

PLUMS  AND  PRUNES. 


940 

$282 

$153 

$360 

$100 

$895 

$3.00 

$2,820 

$1,925 

$2,006 

940 

282 

153 

360 

100 

895 

2.50 

2,360 

^;455 

T.,535 

940 

282 

153 

860 

100 

895 

2.25 

2,115 

i,a» 

i,dco 

940 

282 

153 

360 

UK) 

895 

2.00 

1,880 

985 

1,065 

940 

282 

153 

360 

h*) 

895 

1.75 

1,647 

752 

882 

940 

282 

158 

860 

100 

805 

1.60 

1,410 

515 

695 

940 

282 

153 

860 

100 

895 

1.25 

1,175 

280 

860 

Sales  before  mentioned  by  the  week  instead  of  cities. 
J*Tom  stmtUtics  published  by  R.  D.  Stephens,  of  Sacramento,  Cal.,  for  the^season  of  1904.] 


vokending- 

re-  ^ 

ported 
sold. 

Groas. 

age. 

Total 
com  to 
grower, 
111  elud- 
ing In- 
terest. 

Profit 

Loss. 

Lijng 
haoE 

Short 
baiiL 

Re- 
ported 

HOldlB 

New 
York, 

Chicago, 
and 

Beaton. 

Ba- 
port»a 

ioldin 
otb«r 
plaoea^ 

ily28 — .„„, 
ily3» 

QgTlHt5.  -_..., 
llgTli,tl9.,..„ 

QgitstM.^..,, 
rptflmbtii*  3-  -  - 
^|jt©mljer9... 
mtelDJieir  IB. . 
Urtnmbct-lEi.. 
mteinberau,. 

^borT 

stoberU 

7tober2L..„ 

2^7 

mi 

356 
401 
3(M 
2h6 
231 
IWt 
23D 

3t« 
l«e 
144 
147 

fg:^^052 
2T:i7)9 
£47,ttBl 

aT;i3io 

g»fi,2a6 
272t»« 

215,  lEW* 

157.71.'^ 
1T^401> 

Ml 
l.tM 

i.m 
i.gta 

$327,466 

4uri«r7 
45;t,wo 
4m,oi8 

g&6.3l8 
^,494 

^3U\^C4 
157,HTji 

iTi.iua 

'^■m 

6ft»7l6 
180,570 
119,776 

M,W1 

£*,o«a 

2M 

$138 

a* 

2^ 
248 
209 

171 
1^ 

im 

142 
144 
166 

m 

71 

TT 

fl04 
U4 
t£S 
158 
U6 
U4 

as 

76 

88 
HI 

61 
73 
70 

•S2 

280 

258 
302 

182 
168 
182 

150 

m 

125 

06 

90 

78 

m 
m 

48 

50 
43 
86 

m 

m 

Total..,. 

8,064  p,3fK>3a2  ,. 

4j!tt^,14S 

••" 

838,641 

2,2»4 

1,430 

8,862 

m 
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Your  attentioo  is  called  to  the  maimer  in  which  the  fruit  was  dtetrttmted. 

The  long  and  gbort  hanl. 

Purticnlarly  to  the  number  of  cars  reported  sold  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Boston— -2,862— as  compared  with  the  number  represented  sold  in  all  other 
places-^02. 

Comparing  sales  of  1904  with  sales  in  1909. 

Ifktm  stmtlstict  published  by  R.  D.  Stephens,  of  BacrameiitiH  CaL,  for  the  ieiiow  oif  1904.1 


Week  «Ddli]g^ 


re- 
ported 
sold. 


Jtay£8„., 

JulyW 

Aiigujst  1»  ,,... 

Auguat  1^ 

JkUguat  :ia  ._.. 
Bep1ember8.-, 
September  9.. 
Beptombgr  13.. 
September  £3.. 
September  30., 

Oct4^ber  7 .. 

October  14 

October  81 


Till 


foottngn  aho7 
In  Ism  a&  com- 
p^red  with  the 
of  1003 


Reported  sales 
of  California 
fruit  in  e»9t^ 
ero  ni*rketfl, 


Gr« 

»lea  re- 
ported 


m     273,310 


3&4 

SSi 
100 
f30 

lU 
liT 


*72,H39 
238.817 
aia, 15S 
2SJ,193 

157,  718 
178,400 


Reported  sales 
for  corre- 
sponding 
week,  itlOB. 


re- 
ported 
Hold. 


Broae 
sales  re- 
ported^ 


1306 

K16 
£^ 

mi 


149 

IBl 
US 


283,486 

'347,  \m 
20,901 

^^'i.OiS 
17U,147 

148, aso 
leutBs 

1B9,MT 


Reported  sales  of  1904  cotmnared  wiilt 
the  ^le^  reported  In  1900. 


ATer- 


1.101 
1,1£& 
964 
1,077 
1,103 

i.ope 

il63 
941 
1,100 
1,1BS 
l.lti& 
1,283 
l,CiS 


Aver- 


»!?S 


&11 

fl67 

1,0^7 
1,0?7 

i,oas 

1,16« 
1,096 
1,^3 


Arer- 
gaun. 


131 

m 


m 


ATor- 

*ge 


an 

m 

f7S 

aae 


U4 


141 


Total 
gain. 


W,fiS4 


17,7SI 


40,an 


Total 


7»,ai7 

162.  rs4 

tO»,4T3 
W,ai4 

tl,61B 


SDJ4& 
7,4$9 

«i.aM 


084, 3M 


Careful  study  should  be  given  to  the  columns  giving  car  averages — 1903-*— 
which  plainly  show  that  when  full  shipments  are  put  into  the  auction  markets 
the  prices  received  are  ruinous  to  the  growers. 

For  instance,  take  the  sales  made  during  the  week  ending  August  12  of  tlii** 
year,  the  average  per  car  was  $681,  or  $429  less  per  car  than  the  sales  made 
in  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 

Thereupon,  at  5.40  o^clock,  the  committee  adjourned  until  Monday, 
May  22, 1905,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


Monday,  May  ««,  1906. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Present:  Senators  Elkins    (chairman),  Cullom,  Kean,  Dolliver, 
Foraker,  Clapp,  Foster,  and  Newlands. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  E.  T.  KOCH. 

Senator  E[ean.  You  may  state  your  name,  residence,  and  occupa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Koch.  E.  T.  Koch.  I  reside  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  I  am 
the  traffic  manager  of  T.  M.  Sinclair  &  C!o. 

Senator  Kean.  What  is  the  business  of  that  company? 

Mr.  Koch.  Pork  and  beef  packers. 

Senator  Kean.  You  may  proceed  and  state  what  you  have  to  say. 
You  may  make  whatever  statement  vou  desire. 

Mr.  Koch.  I  especially  desire  to  have  it  understood  that  I  am  not 
here  as  the  representative  of  any  commercial  body  or  association  of 
business  men  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Senator  E[ean.  You  come  here  as  an  individual? 

Mr.  Koch.  I  have,  in  what  we  believe  to  be  the  interests  of  T.  M. 
Sinclair  &  Co.    We  give  a  liberal  tonnage  to  t^e  railroads  and  feel 
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tliat  we  are  in  a  position  to  have  some  understanding  of  the  situation ; 
we  are  not  in  accord  with  this  clamor  in  the  country  for  increased 
legislation  in  the  direction  of  railroads,  in  so  far  as  their  rate-making 
power  is  concerned.    We  are  opposed  to  that  for  many  reasons. 

Seoiator  E[ean.  State  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Koch.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  many  shippers  of  the 
country  have  some  grievances,  almost  all  of  us  have  something  to 
trouble  us;  none  are  perfect  We  frequently  find  it  necessary  to 
approach  the  traffic  officials  of  the  various  roads  interested  in  our 
traffic  and  as  a  rule  find  them  courteous  and  considerate.  We  have 
never  asked  for  a  rate  or  basis  of.  rates  that  would  ^ve  us  an  advan- 
tage over  our  competitors.  We  believe  the  railroads  are  justified  in 
maintaining  a  basis  of  rates  that  will  enable  them  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  the  high  state  of  efficiency  the  demands  of  the  public  require 
and  thereby  transact  their  business  in  the  way  of  maintenance  of 
way  and  equipment  to  the  degree  required  for  the  movement  of  ton- 
nage and  passen^rs  at  the  least  possible  cost  per  mil^.  The  public 
generallv  demand  the  very  best  service  possible  from  the  railroads, 
yet  rarely  take  into  consideration  what  an  extensive  outlay  of  money 
it  requires  to  put  them  in  condition  to  serve  them  as  they  demand 
in  both  the  movement  of  passengers  and  of  freight. 

We  trust  you  may  not  nave  the  impression  from  what  we  may  say 
that  we  are  unutterably  opposed  to  any  and  all  legislation  with  refer- 
ence to  the  management  of  the  railroads  that  are  engaged  in  inter- 
state traffic.  We  do  think,  however,  that  nothing  in  the  history  of 
the  Lower  House  of  C!ongress  has  ever  occurred  which  has  so  uni- 
versally startled  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  to  the  degree 
that  their  recent  actions  with  reference  to  the  control  of  railroads  nas 
done,  believing;  that  this  most  vital  matter  should  be  managed  and 
worked  out  omy  along  lines  entirely  free  from  bias. 

We  understand  the  present  interstate-commerce  law,  reenforced  by 
the  Elkins  Act,  all  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  country,  and  with  this  as  we  understand  it  the  jprivi- 
lejge  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commision  has  of  demanding  an  imme- 
diate hearing  in  the  courts,  places  the  matter,  it  seems  to  us,  in  a 
S^ition  where  the  shipper  can  have  absolute  protection  from  any 
scrimination  on  the  part  of  the  railroads. 

We  therefore  believe  that  additional  legislation  along  the  lines 
tending  in  the  direction  of  placing  the  power  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mission to  name  the  railroad  rates  in  this  country  is  not  desirable. 

All  railroad  owners  in  this  day  and  affe  are  looking  for  men  who 
have  ability  to  build  up  the  countries  through  which  they  operate. 
If  this  is  accomplishea,  what  more  can  we  desire  from  a  business 
standpoint? 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  a  question  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  We  do  not  believe  you  can^  legislate  brains 
into  a  man's  head;  you  may  legislate  money  into  his  pocket  tempo- 
rarily. 

With  your  Dermission  I  will  quote  a  few  lines  from  an  address  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Spencer,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  delivered 
a  few  days  ago,  bearing  somewhat  upon  this  subject : 

The  spirit  of  industrial  and  commercial  combination,  founded  on  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  economy,  of  production,  and  of  cheaper  distribution,  can  nerer 
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suppress  or  diminish  the  personal  actlylty  of  any  dtisen,  except  of  on»  whose 
natural  limitations  disqualify  him  for  successful  competition  with  his  8iq;>erior 
neighbor. 

We  feel  that  we  are  indeed  fortunate  in  having  an  interstate-com- 
merce law  and  a  Commission  composed  of  highly  intelligent  gentle- 
men, whom  we  believe  to  be  able  and  absolutely  trustworthy  and 
entitled  to  the  confidence  of  all,  and  that  through  their  enforcement 
of  the  laws  that  have  already  been  enacted  for  the  protection  of  those 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  we  are  amplv  protected. 

Senator  Kean.  What  roads  operate  througn  where  you  are  located? 

Mr.  Koch.  We  have  four  western  tnink-line  systems  operating 
through  Cedar  Rapids — ^the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul;  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific;  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern, 
and  the  Illinois  Central. 

Senator  Kean.  Are  the  rates  reasonable? 

Mr.  Koch.  We  think  they  are. 

Senator  Kean.  Enabling  you  to  ship  your  products  how  far! 

Mr.  Koch.  To  any  point  on  the  globe. 

Senator  K>.an.  Are  there  no  rebates  given  at  the  present  timet 

Mr.  Koch.  There  are  no  rebates  given  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Kean.  What  is  the  general  sentiment  of  the  community  in 
which  you  live  in  regard  to  the  regulation  of  railroads  and  tiie  way 
they  are  run  at  the  present  time?     Do  you  hear  many  complaints f 

Mr.  Koch.  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  newspapers  we  get  the 
impression  there  are  many.  I  have  heard  but  one  complaint  from 
a  shipper.  That  w^as  with  reference  to  fruit  shipments  from  Cali- 
fornia, which  I  was  advised  was  moved  on  a  basis  of  rates  through 
the  State  of  Iowa  to  the  Mississippi  River  and  from  the  river  points 
distributed  back  through  the  State  of  Iowa,  supplying  the  custo- 
mers of  the  interior  jobbers  at  a  lower  price  than  the  interior  jobber 
was  able  to  make.  His  fruit  direct  from  California  points  to  inte- 
rior Iowa  points  for  distribution  in  his  own  State  made  a  higher 
rate  of  freight.  In  both  instances  the  Iowa  distance  tariff  would  ap- 
ply in  the  distribution  through  the  State. 

Senator  Kean.  You  have  no  complaint  to  make? 

Mr.  Koch.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  existing  conditions! 

Mr.  Koch.  Perfectly  so. 

Senator  Kean.  You  think  no  additional  legislation  is  necessary  at 
the  present  time? 

Iku*.  KocH.  I  do  not  think  additional  legislation  necessary  at  this 
time. 

Senator  Doltj\t.r.  Mr.  Koch,  just  what  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Koch.  I  am  the  traffic  manager  in  connection  with  the  pack- 
ing establishment  of  T.  M.  Sinclair  &  Co.,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Senator  Doixt\t:r.  I  want  to  know  what  the  state  ox  the  railroad 
rates  is,  as  to  packing-house  products,  compared  with  the  rates  on 
live  stock? 

Mr.  Koch.  If  it  were  not  for  the  friendly  feeling  of  the  railroads 
in  putting  a  basis  of  rates  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  such  points 
as  we  may  desire  to  reach,  we  would  not  be  able  to  prosecute  busi- 
ness in  the  State  of  Iowa,  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  local  distance 
tariff  rates  that  are  promulgated  by  the  State  railroad  oonuois^ 
sioners. 
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matof  DOU.IVER.  I  am  now  talking  about  the  interstate  rates. 

here  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  packing-house  products  or  in 

>r  of  live  stock  as  against  packing-house  products  in  the  present 

rstate  rates? 

T.  Koch.  I  do  not  consider  the  present  basis  of  rates  as  being  a 

rimination  in  favor  of  either  the  live  stock  or  packing-house 

luct,s. 

3nator  Dolliver.  Is  live  stock  carried  cheaper  than  packing- 

3e  products? 

T.  Koch.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Bnator  Dolliver.  What  is  the  rate  on  live  hogs  from  Cedar 

dds  to  Chicago? 

Fr.  Koch.  Eighteen  and  one-half  cents. 

enator  Doixiver.  What  is  the  rate  on  packing-house,  products 

n  Cedar  Rapids  to  Chicago? 

It.  Koch.  You  refer  to  the  present  rates? 

Bnator  Doluver.  Yes. 

[r.  Koch.  Thirteen  and  one-half  cents. 

enator  Dollivbr.  So  that  it  is  about  4  cents  less? 

Tr.  Koch.  Yes,  sir. 

enator  Dolliver.  Do  you  regard  that  adjustment  of  rates,  which, 

resume,  prevails  elsewhere  in  Iowa,  as  favorable  or  unfavorable 

iie  racking  industry  in  the  State? 

fr.  Koch.  I  do  not  consider  it  as  an  unreasonable  adjustment  of 

rates  to  cover  our  tonnage  from  Cedar  Rapids  to  Chicago  locally. 

enator  Dotj:jver.  Is  it  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  industry 

ave  that  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  product? 

[r.  Koch.  We  do  not  consider  it  as  a  discrimination.     It  might  be 

er  and  then  not  be  a  discrimination.     It  is  an  interstate  rate,  made 

»sary  through  the  effect  of  a  local  State  rate. 

enator  Doi^uver.  Do  you  understand  it  has  been  testified  here 

;  the  packing-house  industry  has  been  crippled  and  greatlv  hin- 

kI  by  reason  of  the  fact  of  a  lower  rate  on  live  stock  to  Chicago 

1  there  is  on  the  packing-house  products,  that  encourages  the 

''ement  of  live  stock  out  of  the  State  instead  of  encouraging  the 

nifacturer  of  it  in  the  State?     I  want  to  know  what  you  have  to 

about  that. 

[r.  Koch.  Senator,  with  your  permission,  I  will  answer  that 

stion  in  this  way:   If  we  are  to  have  an  Iowa  distance  tariff  and 

t  of  rates  governing  the  movement  of  tonna/^e  by  railroads  within 

State  that  must  be  adhered  to,  the  Iowa  railroad  commissioners, 

)se  duty  it  is  to  make  them,  I  believe  will  have  to  modify  their 

vs  somewhat  if  the^y  alone  are  to  be  a  convincing  argument  to 

italists  who  may  wish  to  embark  in  the  manufacturing  business 

!owa.     Fortunately  for  tliose  engaged  in  the  hog-packing  business 

)resent,  I  will  say  that  through  a  basis  of  interstate  rates  now  in 

ct  from  the  borders  of  the  State,  arranged  by  the  railroads,  we  are 

3ed  in  a  position  to  compote  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction  with 

9e  situated  in  other  localities  not  similarly  situated  with  refer- 

B  to  State  rates.     AVithout  the  interest  thus  manifested  on  the 

t  of  the  railroads  we  would  be  in  a  sad  plight.    It  is  the  rail- 

ds'  arrangement  of  rates  outside  the  State  that  makes  it  pos- 

e  for  the  pork-packing  industries  within  the  State  to  thrive. 
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You  will  see  from  this  statement,  I  hope,  that  it  is  possible  for 
those  who  may  wish  to  engage  in  this  paiticular  line  to  succeed, 
there  now  being  old  established  houses  that  have  been  in  operation 
continuously  for  many  years — T.  M.  Sinclair  &  Co.  since  1870.  1 
trust  I  have  given  you  a  reply  that  will  convey  to  you  the  informa- 
tion you  desire. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  think  that  is  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  B.  BATLOB. 

Senator  Cullom  (in  the  chair).  Please  state  your  residence  and 
business. 

Mr.  Baylor.  My  residence  is  Milford,  Caroline  County,  Va. 

Senator  Cullom.  If  you  have  any  statement  to  make,  please  pro- 
ceed to  make  it. 

Mr.  Baylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  bespeak  for  mvself  and  for  those 
I  may  be  said,  in  a  measure,  to  represent — the  landowners  of  Vir- 
ginia— fair  and  honorable  treatment  at  the  hands  of  this  committee. 
We  are  the  children  of  the  founders  of  this  Republic.  We  merit  fair 
and  honorable  treatment  at  your  hands.  No  people  in  history  ever 
sacrificed  more  for  a  nation. 

What  would  the  great  manufacturers  of  this  country  do  if  Con- 
gress wei-e  to-day  to  present  to  their  southern  competitors,  '^free 
gratis  and  without  price,"  up  to  date  manufacturing  plants  to  com 
pete  with  them?  And  yet  free  western  farms,  all  cleared,  were  given 
to  the  poor  of  this  country,  and,  indirectly,  through  the  great  rail- 
ways, to  the  poor  of  Europe  as  well. 

The  credit  of  the  nation  is  to-day  being  used  to  establish  great 
irrigation  systems  to  reclaim  for  farms  the  arid  regions  of  the  West 
These  free  larms,  I  frankly  admit,  have  made  this  a  great  and  mighty 
nation.  I  glory  in  it,  but  in  common  equity  we,  as  well,  should  have 
had  free  manufacturing  plants  to  furnish  indirectly  homes  for  the 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  tell  this  committee 
that  the  first  railways  which  were  ever  chartered  in  the  world  were 
chartered  as  toll  roads.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  have  ever  b^n  pos- 
sible in  the  first  instance  to  clothe  a  corporation  with  the  power  to 
take  forcible  possession  of  private  propertjL  by  condemnation,  except 
to  operate  toll  roads.  I  know  of  no  toll  road  where  the  toll  charged 
has  not  some  relationship  to  the  distance  to  be  traversed.  There  may 
be  different  rates  of  toll,  depending  on  the  amount  of  the  traffic  of 
the  highway  and  on  account  of  the  cost  of  the  highway  itself,  aris- 
ing from  the  topo«:i'aphic  features  of  the  country,  but  there  is  always 
a  direct  relationship  between  the  money  received  and  the  service  ren- 
dered.    Common  equity,  common  justice  demands  it. 

As  our  great  railways  are  run  to-day,  clothed  with  the  extraordi- 
nary right  to  take  forcible  possession  of  private  property  by  condem- 
nation, there  is  absolutely  no  relationship  between  the  service  per- 
formed and  the  pay  received.  This  act  ot  injustice,  I  firmly  believe, 
has  destroyed  the  value  of  our  eastern  lands  so  that  some  of  our 
agricultural  comities  in  Virginia  are  less  populous  to-day  than  they 
were  when  the  first  national  census  was  taken  in  1790. 

I  have  some  official  railway  rates  furnished  by  railways  and  the 
United  States  Corporation  Commission,  which  I  wish  to  bring  before 
this  committee.    They  directly  affect  me;  they  clearly  indicate  what 
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I  wish  to  brinff  to  the  attention  of  this  honorable  committee.  I  have 
devoted  myself  exclusively  to  one  agi-icultural  crop — com — the 
greatest  of  American  crops.  The  facts  brought  out  here  apply  witJi 
equal  force  to  all  grain  crops,  tobacco,  and  live  stock  as  well. 

I  look  upon  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Great  Lakes  as  CTeat 
highways  of  commerce,  free  alike  to  all.  No  condemnation  ot  pri- 
vate property  was  necessary  to  open  them.  It  is  the  misfortune  of 
our  railways  that  they  have  to  compete  with  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  furnished  me  on  Saturday  by  the  United 
States  Corporation  Commission  some  figures,  from  which  I  find  that 
at  the  present  time  com  can  be  brought  in  carload  lots  from  Chi- 
cago to  Newport  News  for  12  cents  per  hundred  pounds  and  for  ex- 
port for  11 J  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  When  that  corn  comes  from 
west  of  the  Missouri  River  it  is  brought  for  10  cents.  I  have  at  pres- 
ent some  corn  that  I  would  like  to  ship  to  Newport  News,  and  conse- 
quently I  wrote  to  the  traffic  manager  of  the  Richmond,  Fredericks- 
burg and  Potomac  Railroad  Company  upon  the  subject  and  have 
his  reply,  as  follows: 

Richmond,  Fbedebicksbubg  and  Potomac  Railroad  Oompant» 

Washington  Southebn  Railway  Company, 

Richmond- Washington  Line, 
Richmond,  Fa.,  May  16,  1905. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Baylob,  Cosmos  Club,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  We  have  your  favor  of  15th  instant,  and  beg  to  advise  that  the 
present  rate  on  corn  in  carloads.  24,000  pounds  minimum,  from  Milford,  Caroline 
County,  Va.,  to  Newi)ort  News,  Va.,  via  Richmond,  Va..  and  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Railway,  Is  10  cents  per  100  pounds  plus  $1.50  per  car  for  Richmond 
transfer. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  P.  Taylob,  Trafllo  Manager. 

That  is,  I  have  to  pay  for  transit  120  miles  as  much  as  the  western 
farmer  has  to  pay  for  transit  over  1,000  miles.  I  also  have  to  load 
this  car  myseli  at  the  station.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  I 
will  read  the  following  letter  from  the  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  Company: 

Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  Company, 

Roanoke,  Va,,  May  18,  1905. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Baylob,  Cosmos  Club,  Washington,  B.C.  «       . 

Deab  Sir  :  Referring  to  your  letter  15th  Instant,  addressed  to  the  trafllc  mana- 
ger of  the  Lynchburg  and  Durham  Railroad.  Lynchburg,  Va.,  beg  to  advise 
we  can  quote  you  rates  on  corn,  carloads,  30,000  pounds  mlnifnum,  from  Clark- 
ton,  Va.,  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  12  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
Yours,  truly, 

O.  HOWABD  Royeb, 
Assistant  General  Freight  Agent. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Cullom.  We  are  much  obliged  to  yoil! 

8TATEMEHT  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  W.  FIFEB,  IHTEESTATE  COMHEBCE 

GOMMISSIOHEB. 

Senator  Cullom  (in  the  chair).  Judge  Fifer,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  you  now. 

Mr.  Fifer.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  you  have  been  here  for  a  long  time  patiently 
and  thoroughlv  investigating  the  matters  which  you  nave  under  con- 
sideration, and  I  shall  Sierefore  detain  you  for  but  a  short  time. 

I  TCgret  exceedingly  that  oar  railroad  frienda  deemfid  \\»  Tkfi^s^es^Tj 
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for  the  proper  presentation  of  their  case  to  criticise  the  Commission 
as  harshljr  as  they  have  done.  As  I  read  from  day  to  day  these 
criticisms  in  the  newspapers,  I  felt  that  they  were  making  a  mistake, 
and  I  entertain  that  opinion  still.  Many  bitter  things  might  be 
said  in  reply,  I  expect;  things  that  will  suggest  themselves  to  the 
dullest  mind,  but  I  decline  to  enter  that  field  and  will  leave  the 
subject  with  this  single  further  remark:  If  members  of  the  Com- 
mission have  manifested  some  feeling,  apparently,  in  regard  to  this 
subject,  we  beg  the  committee  to  rememoer  the  provocation.  Our 
friends  may  possibly  have  learned  by  this  time  that  hunting  the  tiger 
is  fine  sport,  but  the  fun  all  ceases  when  the  tiger  hunts  them. 

I  have  thought  that  I  might  aid  the  committee  to  a  proper  solu- 
tion of  the  questions  it  has  under  consideration  by  a  brief  reference 
to  the  regulating  statute  as  it  now  stands.  Turning  to  that  law  you 
will  find  the  first  five  sections  of  the  statute  impose  most  of  the  duties 
and  obligations  upon  the  railroads.  They  are  the  most  important 
sections  in  the  statute.    What  are  they  ? 

First.  That  all  rates  must  be  reasonable  and  just,  and  that  rates 
that  are  not  reasonable  and  just  are  declared  unlawful. 

•WTiat  next?  The  second  section  provides  that  rebates  and  draw- 
backs shall  not  be  paid.  That  is  called  by  the  Commission  the  "  per- 
sonal discrimination  section." 

The  third  section  provides  against  discrimination  between  locali- 
ties. 

The  fourth  is  the  long  and  short  haul  provision. 

And  fifth,  pooling;. 

If  you  will  examine  the  statute  you  will  find  that  nearly  all  the 
other  provisions,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  are  intendea  to  give 
vitality  and  force  to  these  five  sections.  How  do  they  do  it  ?  I  need 
not  go  over  all  the  powers  that  are  delegated. 

First,  the  Commission  was  provided  for  and  certain  powers  given 
to  the  Commission,  the  powder  to  issue  subpcenas  and  compel  attend- 
ance of  w  itnesses,  the  production  of  books  and  papers,  ana  to  admin- 
ister oaths.  The  railroads  were  required  to  make  reports,  amon^r 
other  provisions.  But  all  had  reference  to  giving  vitality,  force,  and 
effect  to  the  first  five  sections  of  the  act.  I  shall  endeavor  to  show, 
later  on,  that  these  powers  are  not  sufficient.  Around  those  five  sec- 
tions rages  this  contest,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  not  saying  too  much  when 
I  say  that  that  citadel  has  been  taken  and  lost,  perhaps,  in  the  mind^ 
of  the  members  of  this  committee,  several  times  since  these  discus- 
sions were  begun. 

What  onas  of  those  five  sections  are  in  dispute  here?  Not  the 
fifth  section,  with  reference  to  pooling.  We  can  cut  that  right  out 
and  set  it  aside  as  having  nothmg  to  do,  as  I  understand,  with  the 
discussion.  We  can  dispose  of  that.  The  shippers  are  unwilling  to 
grant  the  nower  of  pooling  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  many 
railroads  ao  not  want  pooling.  It  has  been  said  here  and  contended 
by  those  who  are  pressing  for  an  amendment  of  this  law  that  the  rail- 
roads now  do  not  desire  pooling,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  com- 
bined. 

Then,  the  pooling  section  being  out  of  consideration,  what  is  left? 
The  second  section,  which  provides  that  railroads  shall  not  pay 
rebates  and  drawbacks.  Is  there  any  dispute  in  regard  to  that  sec- 
tion?    Not  a  particle.    I  firmly  believe  that  there  is  not  a  railroad 
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in  the  United  States,  or  any  of  its  officers,  that  would  not  stop  rebates 
and  drawbacks  if  it  had  the  power  to  do  so.  The  railroads  are  the 
losers  when  drawbacks  are  paid,  and  if  they  could  stop  them  they 
would  do  so  and  preserve  their  business. 

Before  I  pass  to  the  other  sections  I  want  to  make  this  observation: 
Our  good  friend  Mr.  Hines  said  that  the  second  section  was  the  most 
important  provision  of  the  whole  act,  and  that  the  principal  object 
that  Congress  had  in  enacting  the  law  was  to  prevent  reoates  and 
drawbacks.  In  that  statement  I  do  not  agree.  Let  us  see.  AVhat 
class  of  people  are  affected  by  rebates  and  drawbacks?  A\Tio  are 
injured  and  who  are  benefited? 

In  sajdnff  what  I  shall  on  that  subject,  I  want  it  understood  that  I 
do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  minimize  the  evil  results  flowing  from 
the  payment  of  rebates  and  drawbacks.  They  are  the  Pandora's 
box  from  which  flow  many  evils,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  Presi- 
dent, they  should  be  stopped.  Let  us  examine,  now.  \Vlio  are 
affected  by  rebates  and  drawbacks?  The  railroads,  of  course,  because 
they  pay  the  money.  Who  are  benefited  ?  Unfortunately,  only  a  few 
large  shippers.  There  are  remote  consequences  that  follow  also.  The 
payment  of  rebates  to  the  large  shippers  enables  them  to  break  down 
and  run  out  of  the  business  their  competitors,  thereby  lessening  the 
number  of  persons  to  whom  the  original  producer  can  sell  his  goods. 
Those  rebates  do  not  affect  the  j)roducer,  such  as  the  grain  grower 
out  on  the  broad  prairies  of  Illinois  and  Iowa.  Many  of  those  people 
never  pay  a  railroad  rate.  They  do  not  deal  with  railroad  men. 
They  haul  their  grain  to  the  markets  in  wagons,  and  there  it  is  sold. 
Those  men  are  more  directly  interested  in  the  size  of  the  rate  than 
they  are  in  regard  to  rebates.  But  it  is  utterly  immaterial  to  a 
fanner  whether  there  are  two  or  a  dozen  elevator  men  in  the  town 
where  he  sells  his  grain,  with  this  qualification :  That  there  must  be 
competition,  for  he  is  affected  in  that  way.  There  must  be  competi- 
tion so  that  the  purchase  of  the  grain  by  the  elevator  man  will  not 
Ijecome  a  monopoly. 

You  will  hear  the  large  shippers,  the  middlemen,  remark  fre- 
quently that  they  do  not  care  anything  about  the  amount  of  the  rate, 
and  neither  do  they,  provided  always  that  the  rate  is  kept  down  so 
that  the  traffic  will  move.  That  is  all  they  care  for,  and  they  make 
just  as  much  money  whether  the  rate  is  $1  or  whether  it  is  80  cents, 
provided  the  traffic  will  move  as  freely  under  one  rate  as  it  will  under 
the  other.  So  that  they  are  not  interested  in  the  rate,  with  that  one 
solitary  qualification. 

But  there  are  a  class  of  people  who  are  interested  in  that  rate — ^the 
consumer  and  the  original  producer.  Mr.  Hines  said  that  the  con- 
sumer did  not  feel  the  high  rate  so  much.  That  is  true  to  a  very 
large  extent.  You  take  a  man  on  the  plains  of  the  West — a  cattle 
raiser,  who  has  a  thousand  head  of  cattle — ^he  markets  them  in  Chi- 
cago or  New  York ;  the  rate  may  be  ever  so  high.  Perhaps  a  million 
human  beings  eat  that  beef,  and  the  excessive  rate  is  divided  up  to 
that  extent.  A  load  under  which  a  single  man  will  stagger  two 
will  carry  with  ease  and  ten  will  feel  not  at  all. 

But  how  is  it  with  the  producer  who  has  the  thousand  head  of  cat- 
tle? All  he  has  in  the  world  is,  perhaps,  invested  in  his  herd,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  the  most  vital  importance  whether  he  pays  50  cents  a 
hundred  or  whether  it  is  5  cents  higher.    He  is  the  man  that  feeb 
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the  excessive  rate.  So  I  say  that  Mr.  Hines  is  mistaken  when  he  says 
that  that  is  the  most  important  feature  of  the  statute.  That  it  is 
important  I  do  not  deny,  and  I  repeat  that  I  would  not  in  the  least 
minimize  the  evil  consccjuences  flowing  from  the  pajrment  of  rebate? 
and  drawbacks. 

Let  us  examine  the  statute  again.  The  first  thin^,  the  thing  that 
stands  at  the  head,  affects  the  rate — "  all  rates  shall  be  reasonable." 
That  is  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  and  the  rebate  is  included  in  the  sec- 
ond section.  Well,  that  might  not  be  of  very  much  importance,  but 
I  must  pass  on  from  this  with  this  further  observation : 

Our  friend  Hines  says  that  this  section,  the  second  section,  has  not 
been  enforced.  While  he  does  not  say  so  in  terms,  inferentially  he 
does  say  that  the  Commission  has  been  derelict  in  its  duty.  Think 
for  a  moment.  Congress  enacted  a  statute  that  created  offenses 
which  before  were  not  offenses.  There  are  offenses  denominated  by 
the  law  as  malum  in  se  and  malum  prohibitum.  Before  Congress  en- 
acted this  statute  it  was  no  violation  of  law  to  pav  a  rebate*  Yester- 
day it  was  no  offense;  to-day  it  is  made  a  penal  offense  punishable 
with  a  term  in  the  penit<Miiiary.  T  do  not  care  what  moralists  may 
say  in  regard  to  those  different  kinds  of  offenses.  They  may  dilate 
forever  upon  the  enormity  of  the  crime  of  paying  rebates  ana  draw- 
backs, but  the  generality  of  mankind  never  have  regarded  and  never 
will  regard  it  in  the  same  light  as  they  do  crimes  malum  in  se,  such 
as  murder  and  theft,  acts  which  have  been  made  crimes  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  mankind  tlirough  all  time.  I  say  it  is  different.  We 
have  met  with  that  difhculty. 

You  take  these  railroad  men.  They  might  pay  rebates,  hundreds 
of  them,  and  violate  the  law  every  day  m  the  year.  You  would 
know  it  and  their  neighbors  might  all  know  it.  But  they  do  not  lose 
caste.  They  would  be  invited  to  your  homes  and  introduced  to  your 
families  just  the  same  as  thoy  were  before.  So  that  w^e  have  that 
difficulty,  and  any  lawyer  who  has  ever  prosecuted  crimes  can  cor- 
roborate what  I  say. 

It  was  told  here  by  Mr.  Clements,  the  Nestor  of  the  Commission, 
and  perhaps  who  is  as  well  acquainted  with  its  inside  history,  its 
record  history,  as  any  menibor — he  told  you  about  these  investiga- 
tions where  the  evidence  of  the  rebates  was  kept  separate  from  the 
general  records;  it  was  a  private  matter,  a  private  transaction- - 
"on  the  side,"  as  the  boys  sometimes  say;  and  when  the  necessity 
for  the  use  of  the  account  of  the  private  transaction  had  gone  by  the 
papers  were  all  destroyed  and  no  evidence  left.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  when  you  run  up  against  a  proposition  of  that  kind? 

Mark  you,  I  think  it  was  not  until  1897  or  1898  that  the  Commission 
could  call  upon  a  railroad  official  to  testify  before  the  Commission. 
There  was  no  exemption,  and  you  could  not  ask  him  to  incriminate 
himself;  he  was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law. 

These  things  have  l)een  gone  mto,  so  that,  knowing  these  things  as 
Mr.  Hines  did,  and  knowin;^,  as  he  evidently  did,  the  efforts  that  were 
put  forth  by  the  Connni^sion  to  stop  rebates,  it  was  certainlv  verv 
unkind  in  him  to  put  forth  thje  insinuations  thatiie  did. 

Why  harp  upon  one  string  all  the  time?  Why  the  second  section? 
It  IS  simply  because,  as  I  have  stated  a  moment  ago,  there  is  not  a 
railroad  nian  m  the  United  States  who  would  not  stop  paving  rebates 
if  he  could.     I  am  speaking  now  dispassionately  about  these  things. 
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I  was  a  railroad  lawyer  for  many  years,  attorney  for  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal railroads  in  my  State,  and  1  think  I  can  look  at  this  qu€^on 
both  from  the  outside  and  the  in.    Of  course  they  want  to  stop  rebates. 

Senator  Cullom.  Why  don't  they  ? 

Mr.  FiFER.  I  will  tell  you  why  they  don't  The  trouble  is  that 
these  traffic  men  know  each  other,  not  well  enough,  but  too  welL 
I  do  not  want  to  disparage  them  now,  but  every  mother's  son  of  them 
is  afraid,  and  refuses  to  trust  the  other  fellow.  That  is  the  secret. 
Where  one  road  seems  to  be  getting  more  than  its  share  of  the  traffic, 
they  are  so  suspicious  that  they  thmk  the  rates  are  being  cut,  and  the 
first  thing  you  know  everybody  is  paying  rebates  and  the  tariffs  are 
going  to  the  demnition  bowwows. 

Senator  Cullom.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Well,  I  will  say  this:  Do  not  think,  gentlemen,  that 
you  can  reform  the  world  by  making  law  through  the  ayes  and  noes 
of  a  legislative  assembly.  If  you  could,  this  would  be  a  splendid 
world  Tor  honest  people  to  live  in.  You  never  can  prevent  the 
commission  of  crime  and  you  never  can  reform  the  world  by  the 
enactment  of  laws.  The  preacher  and  the  school-teacher  must  do 
their  share,  while  the  lawmaker  and  the  law  pro.secutor  are  holding 
crime  in  check  as  much  as  they  may. 

So  far  as  the  second  section  is  concerned,  it  is  universally  admitted 
that  never  in  the  history  of  this  country  have  rates  been  so  well 
maintained  as  they  are  at  this  blessed  moment,  and  have  been  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years. 

Senator  Cullom.  By  that  do  you  mean  that  there  has  never  been 
a  time  when  the  law  was  so  well  enforced  ? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Well,  my  colleague,  Judge  Clements,  told  you  about 
what  was  being  done;  that  is  a  wide-open  door,  and  it  is  no  use  for 
me  again  to  travel  over  the  same  ground.  That  section  has  tended 
to  hold  the  railroads  in  restraint.  I  believe  that  the  best  tesults 
do  not  always  come  by  simply  catching  people  who  have  committed 
crimes  and  sending  them  to  the  penitentiary.  I  believe  the  restrain- 
ing influence  that  hangs  over  the  heads  of  people  follows  from  the 
fear  that  if  they  do  wrong  they  are  likely  to  get  into  trouble.  I 
believe  that  that  is  the  most  beneficial  part  of  any  criminal  statute. 
Of  course  there  must  be  an  attempt  to  enforce  it — no  doubt  about 
that — because  if  it  is  utterly  neglected  nobody  will  have  any  respect 
for  it. 

So  that  I  disagree  with  Mr.  Hines  when  he  says  that  the  most 
important  purpose  that  Congress  had  in  view  in  enacting  the  law  was 
found  in  the  second  section.  That  it  is  important,  I  admit;  that  it 
is  the  most  important,  I  deny. 

We  all  agree  that  if  the  second  section  is  not  strong  enough  to 
prevent  rebates  and  drawbacks,  make  it  stronger.  The  railroad  say 
so,  the  Commission  says  so,  the  great  shipping  public  says  so. 

Senator  Foraker.  If  I  do  not  interrupt  you 

Mr.  FiFER.  Not  at  all;  ask  me  any  question  you  desire. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  that 
there  never  was  a  time  when  rates  were  so  well  enforced  as  they 
have  been  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  That  followed  im- 
mediately after  your  discussion  of  rebates.  By  that  do  you  mean 
to  have  us  understand  that  rebates  are  not  now  so  much  granted  as 
heretofore  t 
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Mr.  FiFER  Undoubtedly  that  is  true,  Senator.  While  I  am  on 
that  point  I  will  further  state  that  we  have  taken  occasion,  when 
traffic  men  have  been  before  us — although  it  was  irrelevant  to  the 
subject  under  inquiry — ^to  ask  questions,  under  the  general  poweK 
delegated  to  the  Commission,  to  inform  ourselves  whether  they  knew 
of  any  rebates  being  paid  and  whether  rates  were  being  maintained. 
Further,  Senator,  1  believe  that  rates  are  now  being  maintained. 
What  brought  about  that  happy  condition  is  due  to  several  cause?. 
I  think,  as  was  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Foster]  yesterday — or  perhaps  it  was  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Newlands] — that  tnese  are  flush  times,  that  railroads  have  an 
abundance  of  traffic,  and  that  the  inducement  to  cut  rates  does  not  now 
exist.  I  think  there  is  a  large  share  of  truth  in  that  I  think  it  is 
due  somewhat,  and  very  largely  possibly,  to  the  Elkins  law,  because 
that  tied  up  some  fourteen  roads  from  departing  from  their  rates 
and  paying  rebates.  I  think  there  is  a  general  understanding  among 
railroads  that  they  will  maintain  rates.  It  is  all  these  things  com- 
bined. Of  course  I  have  no  information  in  regard  to  that  matter 
except  as  I  can  gather  it  from  rate  men  and  shippers.  But  I  think  if 
every  traffic  man  in  the  United  States  were  called  before  this  com- 
mittee and  made  to  testify  he  would  say  here,  as  I  have  said,  that 
there  has  scarcely  ever  been  a  time,  certainly  not  in  recent  years,  when 
rates  w^ere  so  well  maintained  as  now,  and  that  there  are  but  few 
rebates  paid. 

Senator  Foraker.  If  we  should  have  a  recurrence  to  the  practice 
of  giving  rebates,  what,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  best  remedy  for 
that? 

Mr.  FiFER.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  make  any  suggestion.  Senator; 
I  do  not  know  how  the  second  section  could  be  made  any  stronger. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  am  referring  now  to  the  provision,  found  in 
the  Elkins  law',  panting  a  remedy  by  injunction  and  requiring  a 
summary  proceeding  in  court,  if  it  has  jurisdiction,  to  stop  rebates. 
What  would  you  suggest,  bv  way  of  amending  the  law,  if  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  rebates  should  again  be  resorted  to? 

Mr.  FiFER.  I  do  not  believe,  Senator,  that  I  could  make  any  suo:- 
gestion.  I  would  not  say  that  the  law  could  not,  perhaps,  be  made 
more  rigid  and  the  way  of  the  transgressor  made  a  little  more  diffi- 
cult. But  yet  I  do  not  see  now  how  I  could  make  any  suggestions 
in  regard  to  that,  except  to  provide  for  expert  examinations  of  the 
books. 

That  disposes  of  the  fifth  and  second  sections ;  that  is,  the  pooling 
and  the  rebate  sections. 

You  will  remember  that  at  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  now  his- 
torical peace  conference  occurred  betvveen  President  Lincoln  and  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens,  Mr.  Stephens  is  said  to  have  asked  Mr.  Lincoln, 
"  What  terms  are  you  willing  to  grant?  "  And  it  is  reported  that  Mr. 
Ijincoln  replied,  "  If  the  South  will  consent  to  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery, they  can  write  the  other  conditions."  So,  if  the  right  of  the 
railroads  is  reserved  to  them  to  make  and  control  their  own  rates, 
they  will  consent,  I  take  it,  to  about  all  the  other  conditions. 

But  I  think  you  will  find,  gentlemen,  that  they  will  never  consent 
to  surrender  the  smallest  fraction  of  that  power.  They  will  hold  on 
to  that  like  a  lost  sinner  to  the  Rock  of  Ages.    They  will  never  let 
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go.  And  I  expect,  if  I  were  a  railroad  man,  I  would  take  the  same 
view.  Not  because  these  raih*oad  men  are  any  worse  than  anybody 
else.  If  you  take  all  the  people  to-day  in  the  United  States  who  are 
complainmg  in  regard  to  these  matters,  and  let  them  change  places 
with  the  railroad  men,  you  would  hear  just  as  much  complaint^ 
perhaps.  The  individuals  might  change  places,  but  the  racket  would 
Keep  on  just  the  same. 

I>)oking  at  it  fairly,  I  know,  and  every  reasonable  man  knows, 
that  some  of  this  talk  about  the  injustice  and  the  inequality  of  these 
tariffs  and  the  conduct  of  railroads  is  unjustifiable  and  unreasonable. 
Much  of  it,  too,  rests  on  a  good  foundation. 

There  are  two  of  those  sections  disposed  of.    What  are  the  others! 

The  first,  which  says  that  rates  shall  not  be  unreasonable. 

The  third,  that  you  shall  not  discriminate  between  localities. 

And  fourth,  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  law. 

Every  one  of  those  sections,  if  violated,  requires  what?  It  requires 
a  change  of  rate.  If  any  railroad  man  can  think  of  any  other  way 
to  correct  a  violation  of  either  one  of  those  sections  ^the  first,  third,  or 
fourth),  let  him  speak  up  now,  or  forever  hold  his  peace.  He  can 
not  do  it.  If  the  rate  is  too  high,  it  must  be  cut  down.  If  there  is  a 
discrimination  between  localities,  one  rate  must  be  cut  down  a  little 
or  the  other  must  be  raised  a  little,  and  a  proper  relation  of  rat^es 
must  be  brought  about. 

As  to  the  long  and  short  haul  clause,  you  can  not  correct  the  ine- 
qualities unless  there  is  a  change  of  rates.  If  you  will  examine  into 
the  question,  you  will  find  that  a  ffreat  deal  of  injustice  is  done  in 
regard  to  inequalities  between  localities,  excessive  rates,  and  in  the 
long  and  short  haul  clause. 

&fore  I  leave  that  I  want  to  make  this  observation,  since  I  am  on 
the  question  now  of  rate  making:  The  railroads  have  the  right,  in 
the  nrst  instance,  to  make  their  own  rates,  free  and  untrammeled,  so 
far  as  any  governmental  influence  or  authority  is  concerned. 

That  leads  to  the  inquiry,  Is  there  no  limitation  upon  the  power 
of  railroads,  then,  to  make  rates  in  this  country?  Can  they  charge 
just  what  they  please?     Certainly  not    There  are  three  limitations: 

First,  competition.  Railroads,  by  combining,  can  do  away  with 
competition,  except  water  competition.  But  there  is  competition  in 
this  country,  both  rail  and  water,  and  the  majority  of  railroad  rates 
in  this  country  are  made  by  competition,  either  of  markets  or  by 
direct  competition.  That  is  one  limitation  upon  their  authority. 
What  are  the  other  two? 

Another  one  is  the  commercial  conditions.  You  will  hear  traffic 
men  whirl  that  off  their  tongues  as  glibly  as  you  please.  What 
(iocs  it  mean?  We  have  heard  this*question  over  and  over  again, 
until  it  has  become  as  familiar  as  the  primer.  What  are  com- 
mercial conditions?  Suppose  I  own  a  thousand  acres  of  timber 
down  South  that  will  make  lumber.  It  will  cost  me  $15  per  thousand 
to  manufacture  that  timber  into  lumber;  the  rate  is  $5  a  thousand; 
the  lumber  in  the  market  is  worth  $20.  If  I  can  not  get  a  reduced 
rate  I  will  allow  that  timber  to  rot  in  the  forest,  because  it  would  be 
a  silly  farce  for  me  to  work  for  nothing  and  manufacture  that  timber 
into  lumber.  I  go  to  a  railroad  man,  explain  to  him  the  circum- 
stances, and  I  say,  ^^  I  can  not  manufacture  this  timber  into  lumber 
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unless  you  reduce  your  rate;  if  you  will  reduce  that  I  will  make 
business  for  you  and  I  will  make  something  out  of  it  for  myself." 
In  order  to  move  that  lumber  the  railroad  man  must  reduce  his  rate, 
and  generally  does,  and  makes  something  out  of  the  transaction. 
That  is  an  illustration  of  commercial  conditions.  That  is  two 
limitations. 

The  other  limitation  upon  the  power  of  railroads  to  make  rates 
is  what  the  traffic  will  bear. 

Some  traffic  men  will  tell  you  that  that  is  true  and  others  will  hedge 
a  little  on  that.  They  do  not  like  to  come  out  flat-footed  and  admit 
that  they  charge  as  much  as  the  traffic  will  bear.  But  they  do,  all 
the  same.  As  Mr.  Hines  says,  this  is  not  a  religious  or  moral  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  business  question — that  is,  when  these  gentlemen  come 
to  make  their  rates  they  do  not  go  into  a  closet  and  fall  on  their  knees 
and  ask  divine  guidance.  Senator  Ingalls,  you  know,  once  said  about 
our  pilgrim  forefathers : 

First  tbey  fell  upon  their  knees, 
And  then  upon  the  ahorigines. 

Now,  Senator,  consider  our  country  out  on  those  great  prairies, 
those  great  oceans  of  fertility  and  beauty.  Do  you  suppose  that  those 
railroad  men  ride  over  those  prairies  and  take  an  inventory  of 
those  crops  and  sav,  '*  I  dearly  love  these  people  and  I  intend  to  do 
by  them  as  I  would  that  others  should  do  unto  us?"  Do  they  act 
upon  that  principle?  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that 
there  is  no  commercial  honesty  in  the  world.  I  believe  the  world  is 
growing  better,  and  I  think  there  is  more  commercial  honasty  now 
than  ever  before.  I  am  an  optimist,  not  a  pessimist.  But  they  do 
not,  when  they  go  to  make  rates,  apply  the  Golden  Rule;  they 
apply  David  Harum's  golden  rule :  "  Do  the  other  fellow  before  he 
can  have  time  to  do  you." 

Railroad  men  are  just  as  good  as  others  in  regard  to  that;  just  as 
good  as  others.  But  business  is  conducted  on  that  principle.  Not 
that  the  commercial  world  is  generally  dishonest  or  m  particular  is 
dishonest.  But  every  man  is  trying  to  get  the  best  end  of  the  bargain 
if  he  can,  and  if  these  railroad  people  can  get  the  best  end  of  the  bar- 
gain they  will  do  it. 

Now,  what  next?  I  know  that  in  reply  to  all  that  it  is  said — ^and 
the  questions  that  have  been  asked  by  inembei*s  of  this  committee  in- 
dicate that — that  the  factory,  the  farm,  and  the  railroad  are  all  in 
partnership;  that  they  lean  each  against  the  other  and  support  each 
other;  that  their  interests  lie  alon^  the  same  cliannel.  ftentlemen, 
that  is  true;  up  to  a  certain  point  it  is  entirely  true.  The  railroad 
and  the  factory  will  go  hand  in  hand  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  that 
is  the  point  where  the  factory  can  live,  tlirive,  and  flourish,  and  fur- 
nish at  that  point  as  much  traffic  for  the  railroad  as  it  could  under 
any  other  condition.  The  railroad  is  not  going  to  strangle  the  fac- 
tory. It  wnll  foster  that  industry  as  tenderly  as  a  mother  will  her 
child;  not  for  the  same  purpose — of  love  and  affection — but  for  cold 
dollars,  just  for  cold  dollars,  and  that  is  incentive  enough.  Wlien 
vou  reach  the  point  where  the  factory  can  live,  flourish,  and  furnish 
business  for  the  railroad,  the  common  interest  of  the  railroads  in  the 
factory  ceases.    They  will  foster  tliat  industry  not  for  a  day,  not  for 
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8  joar,  but  for  all  tiine,  so  far  as  speaking  from  the  business  point  of 
view  is  concerned. 

Time  was  when  wild-cat  railroading  was  going  on  in  the  country. 
Then  they  would  dart  down  on  a  small  railroad  like  a  hawk  on  a 
spring  cmcken  and  get  away  with  as  many  feathers  as  they  could, 
and  thev  did  not,  undoubtedly,  care  whether  the  industry  flourished 
or  whether  it  failed.  But  that  has  long  since  gone  by,  and  railroad- 
ing is  settling  down  rapidly  now  to  legitimate  business,  and  the  rail- 
roads want  to  foster  these  industries.  It  is  to  their  interest  to  do  so, 
and  that  is  why  they  want  to. 

Let  me  pursue  this  a  little  further.  There  is  frequently  a  wide 
margin  between  the  rate  that  will  allow  a  farmer,  a  coal  miner,  or  a 
factory  man  to  live — a  wide  margin  between  that  amount  and  the 
amount  to  which  he  is  iustljr  entitled.  If  the  farmer  makes  6  per 
cent  on  his  investment  he  will  not  leave  his  farm,  and  he  may  be 
entitled  to  10  per  cent.  The  coal  miner  may,  if  he  only  makes  5  per 
cent,  stick  to  nis  coal  mine,  and  he  may  be  entitled  to  10;  likewise 
with  the  factory.  When  it  comes  to  that  point  the  railroads  hold  the 
edge  on  the  factory. 

Senator  Dolliver.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  FiFER.  I  mean  they  have  them  in  their  power.  The  Senator 
never  played  cards,  I  take  it.  Excuse  me.  I  did  not  recognize  the 
fact.  Senator,  that  perhaps  you  did  not  understand  those  terms. 

The  railroad  has  the  power.  Take  it  to  yourselves,  gentlemen. 
Will  those  engaged  in  any  ordinary  business  exercise  it  for  their  own 
benefit,  or  will  they  divide  the  extra  profit?  I  am  not  going  to 
point  out,  or  attempt  to  point  out,  to  any  great  extent,  what  the  com- 
mittee ought  to  do  or  what  it  ought  to  recommend.  It  is  easy  to  make 
complaints,  it  is  easy  to  find  fault,  but  it  is  the  business  of  statesmen 
to  apply  the  remedy. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  are  one  of  the  Commissioners  imdertaking 
to  execute  the  law  that  exists.  You  know  whether  there  are  faults 
in  it,  or  places  in  it  that  ought  to  be  strengthened. 

Mr.  FiFER.  I  will  come  to  that.  Senator,  a  little  further  on. 

Senator  Kean.  Before  you  pass  from  this  question  of  rate  making, 
you  have  told  us  how  the  railroads  make  rates.  How  would  you 
make  a  rate? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Of  course  it  is  a  difficult  question  to  make  a  rate.  If 
the  reasonableness  of  a  rate  were  challenged,  I  know  of  no  better  way 
to  test  it,  no  better  standard  by  which  it  shall  be  measured,  than  to 
take  other  rates  throughout  the  country  on  the  same  product,  under 
like  circumstances  ana  conditions,  and  find  out  if  you  can  whether 
the  rate  by  which  you  measure  the  challenged  rate  is  a  rate  that  is 
made  by  competition.  If  it  is,  and  is  a  rate  oi  long  standing,  you 
can  not  go  vory  far  wrong  in  establishing  that.  If  there  had  been 
no  railroads  yestorda^^  in  this  country,  and  to-day  they  were  all 
dropped  down  on  us  just  as  they  are,  without  any  schedule  of  rates 
ever  having  existed,  and  you  told  all  the  traffic  managers  in  the 
United  Staters,  "  Now,  come  and  make  rates  for  these  railroads,"  they 
would  have  a  great  big  job.  But  that  is  not  the  case  at  all.  These 
rates  are  of  long  standing.  The  railroads  have  been  making  rates 
for  sixty  or  seventy-five  years,  and  there  are  standards  by  which  these 
rates  are  measured. 
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Take  all  the  common  law  that  it  has  taken  a  thousand  years  to  build 
up,  our  constitutions,  and  our  statutes.  Wipe  thtfm  all  out,  and  then 
undertake  to  build  up  a  system  of  laws — either  by  this  body  of  men 
or  any  other — in  a  day,  and  you  will  find  that  you  will  have  a  great 
big  job  on  hand.  Constantly  society  and  legislative  bodies  are  fight- 
ing, so  to  speak,  on  the  skirmish  line.  New  questions  are  arising  even- 
day.  You  take  old  principles  and  apply  them  to  new  conditions,  and 
societv  and  govermnent  go  on  progressivelv  from  day  to  day.  Now 
and  then  you  encounter  a  new  principle — tne  railroad,  the  telegraph, 
and  the  telephone — and  all  these  questions  have  brought  up  new  con- 
ditions. They  raise  new  questions,  and,  so  far  as  the  courts  can,  they 
apply  the  old  principles  to  the  new  conditions,  as  every  judge  or  law- 
yer throughout  the  country  knows. 

So  with  rate  making.  There  is  a  sort  of  fixedness  about  it  that 
people  understand.  Tne  shippers  understand  it.  Everybody  who 
has  to  do  with  shipments  understands  it. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  explained  a  condition  without  suggesting 
a  remedy.  I  shall  do  that  later  on.  Let  us  see  further  in  regard  to 
the  actual  condition  of  some  of  the  rates.  Glance  your  eye  upon  the 
map  hanging  upon  the  wall,  and  you  will  see  that  between  the  Rock\ 
Mountains  and  the  Atlantic  seacoast  that  country  is  traversed  by  lar<r«' 
navigable  rivers — the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  and  their  tributaries. 
You  will  see  that  the  (Jrcat  Lakes  reach  nearly  halfway  across  the 
continent.  That  water  communication  has  in  all  time,  and  will  for 
all  future  time,  modify,  regulate,  and  control  railroad  rates  through- 
out the  great  Mississippi  Valley.  I  could  explain,  and  it  would  \ye 
interesting,  if  you  had  time  to  listen,  how  one  water  rate  will  affect 
the  rates  over  a  large  country. 

Take  the  grain  rate  from  Chicago.  Generally,  when  navigation 
opens,  the  railroads  put  down  their  grain  rates,  by  reason  of  water 
competition,  2^  cents  on  a  hundred  pounds.  It  wKs  suggested  here, 
I  noticed,  last  week,  I  believe,  as  to  where  went  this  profit  derived 
from  the  demoralization  of  freight  rates.  Gentlemen,  from  the  best 
light  I  can  get  upon  the  subject,  I  believe  that  for  the  most  part  it 
goes  to  the  producer.  I  know  here  recently,  w  hen  we  were  examining 
witnesses  in  regard  to  the  differentials  between  the  four  great  North 
Atlantic  seaports,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore, 
a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  wretched  demoralization  of  the  grain  rate 
from  the  West  to  tlic  Atlantic  seaboard,  bringing  it  down  to  7  cents  a 
hundred,  and  I  specifically  inquired  of  the  shippers  and  railroad  men 
where  that  profit  went.  It  was  said  the  railroads  were  carrying  at  a 
loss.  The  grain  men,  the  middlemen,  said  they  made  no  more  than 
when  the  rate  w  as  17  or  20  cents.  "  Where  did  it  go?  "  I  inquired. 
They  said  that  it  went  to  the  producer  for  the  main  part.  The  pro- 
ducers are  the  men  planting  corn  in  Illinois  to-day.  They  are  not 
here. 

Senator  Foraker.  Did  you  examine  the  market  reports  of  that 
period  to  see  whether  or  not  there  was  any  explanation  in  them  as  to 
what  became  of  the  profits  on  that  grain  ? 

Mr.  FiFER.  No. 

Senator  Foraker.  They  would  have  told  the  tale  conclusively, 
would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  FiFER.  I  did  not  examine  the  market  quotations  of  that  time. 
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This  question  was  not  really  in  issue,  and  I  inquired  about  it  for  gen- 
eral information  only.  But  this  investigation  gave  the  members  the 
opportunity  to  inquire  about  this  matter,  to  bring  up  that  question. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  am  not  disputing  your  proposition,  but  would 
not  the  market  quotations  for  that  time  have  told  that  tale  conclu- 
sively? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Yes;  they  would  have  told  exactly;  but  this  was  only 
a  collateral  question. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  seemed  to  me  that  those  prices  would  show 
whether  the  producers  got  that  profit  or  not. 

Senator  Cullom.  What  was  the  date  of  that  rate  cutting  when  the 
rate  was  7  cents? 

Mr.  Fifer.  I  do  not  know  exactly  when  it  was,  Mr.  Chairman — 
about  four  or  five  years  ago. 

Senator  For\ker.  What  was  the  date  when  the  rates  fell  and  when 
you  investigated  the  subject  gf  differentials  as  between  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore? 

Commissioner  Knapp.  I  think  it  was  about  the  beginning  of  1904, 
and  related  to  ex-lake  grain  from  Buffalo. 

Senator  Foraker.  He  was  not  talking  about  any  ex-lake  grain. 

Mr.  Fifer.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  did  not  understand  the  inquiry. 
There  was  a  rate  war.  The  roads  leading  from  Buffalo  to  New  York 
insisted  that  they  ought  to  share  in  what  is  called  the  ex-lake  grain — 
that  is,  the  ^ain  that  goes  to  Buffalo  by  water,  and  there  had  been  a 
differential  m  favor  of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia;  but  they  got 
into  a  war  and  reduced  the  rate  down  to  the  fraction  of  a  cent,  out- 
rageously ;  the  rates  were  utterly  demoralized. 

Senator  Kean.  You  say  that  was  in  1904? 

Mr.  Fifer.  In  1904,  but  the  demoralization  of  grain  rates  was 
previous  to  that.    The  testimony  in  that  case  will  show. 

I  have  shown  you  what  there  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Roctjr 
Mountains.  Now  glance  your  eye  to  the  Pacific  coast^  and  you  will 
see  that  there  are  no  ^eat  rivers  running  from  the  mterior  to  the 
coast;  no  lakes,  except  m  the  extreme  northern  portion  perhaps. 

Now,  if  you  please,  examine  the  railroad  rates  of  what  is  called  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Pacific  coast.  I  am  not  good  enough  in  remem- 
bering figures  to  run  through  that  in  my  mind  particularly,  and  I 
failed  to  make  copies  of  them;  but  the  tariffs  are  on  file  in  our  office 
and  will  show  for  themselves.  To  begin  with,  from  the  Missouri 
River  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  there  is  what  is  called  a  blanket  or 
postage-stamp  rate,  so  that  a  merchant  going  from  San  Francisco 
East  to  buy  goods — it  makes  no  difference  whether  he  buys  at  Omaha 
or  Chicago,  Pittsburg  or  New  York — his  freight  from  the  point 
where  the  goods  are  purchased  is  exactly  the  same  to  the  Pacific  ter- 
minal— Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  and  Seattle.  It  is 
exactly  the  same.  Now,  it  is  just  the  reverse  when  you  get  on  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  I  draw  those  comparisons  in  proof  of  my  assertion  that 
railroads,  when  they  get  a  factory  or  an  industry  where  it  has  no  com- 
petition, when  it  is  helpless,  so  to  speak,  they  make  the  rate — and  that 
IS  the  only  limitation — just  exactly  what  the  traffic  will  bear.  I  think 
those  western  mountain  rates,  so  called,  are  too  high.  Now,  T  had  our 
auditor  examine  some  of  them  only  a  short  time  ago,  and  lot  us  take 
the  matter  of  window-shade  cloth,  just  as  an  example.    From  New 
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York  to  Salt  Lake  City  the  rate  is  $2.30  per  hundred.  From  New 
York  Citv  to  San  Francisco  it  is  $1.  You  take  cotton  goods.  From 
New  YoFK  to  San  Francisco  it  is  $1,  and  from  New  York  to  Salt  Lake 
City  it  is  just  double,  $2. 

Senator  Foraker.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  a  long  story,  but  I  need  not 
tell  it  all. 

Senator  Foraker.  No  ;  you  can  .tell  it  in  a  word. 

Mr.  FiFER.  That  was  aflFected  by  the  water  competition  from 
New  York,  and  unless  the  railroads  make  a  rate  at  the  Pacific  coast 
terminals  that  will  take  the  freight  from  the  water  and  put  it  upon 
the  rails,  it  will  go  by  water,  and  they  must  meet  the  water  competi- 
tion at  the  Pacific  coast  terminals.  They  make  a  very  plausible  aod, 
I  will  say,  in  many  instances  a  very  just  argument  in  the  advocacy  of 
the  lesser  cost  for  a  longer  haul.  I  will  say  further  that  the  rail- 
road, in  my  judgment,  could  not  get  along  in  this  country  without 
that  provision,  without  that  elasticity. 

Senator  Foraker.  Then  the  low  rate  for  the  through  haul  is,  I 
conclude,  all  right,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  FiFER.  They  meet  that,  and  certainly  nobody  can  object  to  a 
low  rate. 

Senator  Foraker.  They  must  either  give  the  low  rate  or  let  the 
business  go? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Yes.  I  will  explain  that.  They  make  this  argument,  for 
instance — and  what  I  say  in  respect  to  this  will  apply  to  every  other 
Pacific  coast  terminal.  They  say,  for  instance,  we  have  a  railroad  run- 
ninff  from  Salt  Lake  on.  We  have  what  is  known  in  railroad  parlance 
as  ''fixed  "  charges,  and  they  say  that  if  we  do  not  carry  that  freight 
and  meet  the  water  competition  we  can  not  carry  it  at  all.  That 
freight,  in  theory,  is  just  the  same — it  is  treated  by  the  railroads 
exactly  the  same  as  if  it  all  reached  the  Pacific  coast  by  water  or 
originated  at  that  point,  was  manufactured  there,  and  then  comes 
east.  That  is  the  principle  on  which  it  is  done.  They  say,  further, 
that  we  can  make  a  little  something  by  hauling  that  freight  to  the 
terminal,  and  if  we  do  not  do  it  the  water  wiU  take  it  there.  The 
freight  will  go  there  at  the  reduced  price,  and  they  contend,  therefore, 
that  it  is  no  discrimination  to  Salt  Lake  City,  provided  always  that 
the  rate  to  Salt  Lake  City  is  a  reasonable  rate.  Now,  that  is  their 
position. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  you  come  back,  then,  to  that  question  as  to 
whether  the  rate  to  Salt  Lake  City  is  reasonable? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Yes;  vou  get  back  to  that.  Now,  there  is  where  the 
greatest  stumbling  block  is  for  traffic  men  that  I  have  found.  It 
arises  just  there.  There  is  no  way  of  getting  around  it  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  this:  They  say  they  make  a  small  profit,  and  they  say  by 
engaging  in  that  traffic  to  the  terminal  they  can  get  a  little  something, 
and  therefore  make  even  less  on  the  other  lines  of  their  roads. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is,  even  less  to  Salt  Lake  City,  keeping  up 
your  illustration  ? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Yes;  but  if  they  would  spread  that  rate  all  over  th*» 
lines  of  their  road  they  would  soon  be  in  chancery,  and  I  think  that 
is  true. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is,  you  do  think  that  a  dollar  rate,  for  in- 
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stance,  for  a  long  haul  would  not  be  a  profitable  rate,  if  that  were 
kpread  over  the  whole  system  ? 

Mr.  FiTER.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  they  are  right  about  that, 
but  here  comes  the  trouble  for  railroad  traffic  men,  and  I  think  they 
are  the  smartest  men  in  the  w  orld.  When  we  were  investigating  that 
water  competition  around  the  Horn,  because  we  had  that  question 
up,  they  would  explain  it  and  make  you  see  it  so  vividly  that  you 
could  fairly  hear  the  flapping  of  tlie  sails  as  the  vessels  rounded  Ciape 
Horn.  So  that  they  can  emLellish  those  things.  I  do  not  dare  say 
thg,t  they  swear  to  what  is  not  true.  It  does  not  lie  in  my  mouth  to 
come  here  and  say  that,  and  I  do  not,  but  they  can  make  their  side 
appear  the  best  always,  and  here  is  a  point  that  is  always  difficult  for 
t£em  to  get  around.  If,  for  instance,  you  take  the  rate  I  have  men- 
tioned on  windoiv-shade  cloth  from  New  York  to  Salt  Lake  City — 
$2.30 — carrying  it  800  miles  farther  they  charge  only  $1,  and  that 
dollar  rate  affords  them  a  slight  profit,  is  not  their  rate  of  $2.30  ex- 
cessive to  Salt  Lake?     That  is  the  question. 

Senator  Cullom.  Does  not  that  fact  almost  conclusively  make  it 
appear  to  be  unreasonable  to  charge  $2.30? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Yes.  Now,  let  us  te  fair  about  it.  The  men  who  build 
a  city  in  the  interior  of  a  continent,  in  a  mountainous  district,  can  not 
expect  to  get  as  reasonable  a  rate  as  the  men  who  build  their  city  upon 
the  shore  of  the  sea.  Anybody  can  see  that,  and  yet^  granting  all 
that,  do  not  the  conditions  which  I  have  stated  indicate  that  the 
rate  upon  these  articles  to  Salt  Lake  City  is  excessive,  illustrating  my 
original  proposition  that  the  railroads  impose  such  tariffs  when  they 
have  a  factory  or  an  industry  all  in  their  power — just  such  tariff  as 
the  traffic  will  bear?  Now,  Mr.  Hines  in  tne  course  of  his  testimony 
said  that  he  would  ten  times  rather  have  an  industry  on  his  road 
where  there  was  no  competition  than  an  industry  at  the  end  of  his 
line  where  there  was  competition.  Why  would  he  rather  have  that? 
Turn  it  over  and  look  at  it.  Simply  because  at  the  end  of  his  road 
the  rate  would  be  fixed  by  competition.  When  it  is  a  solitary  indus- 
try on  a  single  line  of  railroad  and  that  railroad  his,  he  will  determine 
what  the  rate  shall  be,  and  that  is  why  he  would  ten  times  prefer  to 
have  an  industrv  on  his  road.  He  said  he  would  foster  it,  and  so  he 
wiU. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  right  there. 
Assuming,  now,  that  the  difference  in  the  rate  between  San  Francisco 
and  Salt  Lake  City  is  conclusive,  as  Senator  Cullom  says,  as  showing 
that  the  rate  to  Salt  Lake  City  is  unreasonable,  what  would  that  be — 
a  discrimination  against  Salt  Lake  City? 

Mr.  FiFBR.  No;  an  excessive  rate  to  Salt  Lake. 

Senator  Forakbr.  And  if  so,  have  you  or  not  a  remedy,  in  your 
opinion,  already? 

Mr.  FiFER.  I  was  going  to  come  to  that  later  on;  I  was  going  to 
speak  of  that.  * 

Senator  Foraker.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  the  course  of  your 
argument,  but  I  want  to  know  right  now,  when  you  reach  that 

Somt — admitting  that  this  higher  rate  to  an  intermediate  point  is  a 
iscrimination  against  that  locality,  being  on  the  same  Ime — have 
you  not  a  complete  remedy  now  under  the  Elkins  law;  or  if  it  be  on 
different  lines  and  the  rate  is  so  high  as  to  amount  to  a  discrimina- 
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tion  in  fa\  or  ol  a  locality  on  another  line,  have  you  not  a  remedy,  or 
have  you  ?     I  simply  want  the  benefit  of  your  opinion. 

Mr.  FiFER.  I  will  say  this  much  right  now  in  regard  to  that :  You 
take  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  and  you  take  the  third  provision, 
that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  between  localities.  Now^  it 
seems  to  me  that  both  those  provisions  might  apply  to  the  situation. 

Senator  P'oraker.  You,  of  course,  agree  with  the  construction  of 
the  long  and  short  haul  clause  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  given  to  it  and  that  the  courts  have  given  to  it? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Oh,  I  think  perhaps  I  bow  to  the  decision  of  the  court 
and  agree  that  the  court  is  right. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  do  not  bow ;  you  are  a  part  of  the  decision! 

Mr.  FiFER.  Yes;  but  at  the  same  time  the  legislature  could  have 
modified  that  long  and  short  haul  clause  in  this  way:  It  now  says 
that  the  railroad  shall  not  charge  more  for  a  short  haul  than  it  does 
for  a  long  haul  over  the  same  line  of  road  in  the  same  direction, 
where  the  shorter  haul  is  included  in  the  longer  one,  where  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  are  substantially  the  same.  Now,  they 
could  have  made  it  still  more  favorable  to  the  railroads,  and  said, 
'•  where  there  is  the  slightest  competition."  Thev  have  said,  "  where 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  are  substantially  the  same."  The 
view  of  the  Commission  has  been  overruled  by  the  courts  several 
times  regarding  this  clause. 

Senator  Foraker.  Now,  we  want  to  get  to  the  point  of  this  whole 
controversy.  The  question  is  whether  we  are  going  to  amend  or 
supplement  this  law.  Would  you  have  us  strike  out  of  the  long  and 
short  haul  clause,  that  provision  "  under  substantially  similar  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions,"  and  make  it  an  arbitrary,  rigid  rule, 
that  there  shall  be  more  charged  for  the  long  haul,  proportionately, 
than  for  the  short  haul  ? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Just  the  exact  limitation  that  ought  to  be  placed  there 
is  not  clear  in  my  own  mind. 

Senator  Foraker.  If  w^e  strike  it  out,  transcontinental  lines  would 
go  absolutely  out  of  transcontinental  business,  would  they  not,  so 
far  as  their  long  hauls  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  FiFER.  It  would  not  do  to  apply  it  on  the  Pacific  coast,  be- 
cause the  water  competition  on  that  coast  is  a  controlling  factor.  It 
would  not  do,  but  just  what  limitation 

Senator  Culia^]m.  What  limitation  would  you  put  upon  the  statute 
making  it  stronger  against  extravagant  differences? 

Mr.  FiFEK.  I  have  thought  if  it  w  as  left  to  the  Commission  to  say 
that  thov  should  examine  into  and  permit  this  thing  to  be  done 

Senator  DoLLivER.  Didn't  they  do  exactly  that  same  thing  when 
the  Commission  was  first  organized  ? 

Mr.  FiFER.  I  could  not  speak  in  reference  to  that,  because  I  have 
only  been  on  the  Commission  a  short  time. 

Senator  Dolliver.  How  is  that.  Judge  Knapp?  Did  not  the  Com- 
mission entertain  the  petitions  of  a  multitude  of  roads  to  be  relieved 
of  this  short-haul  provision? 

Mr.  Commissioner  Knapp.  Broadly  speaking,  I  think  the  carriers 
generally  assumed  that  the  fourth  section  imposed  a  limitation  which 
uiey  must  either  observe  or  get  relief  from  under  some  other  clause, 
ana  at  least  to  avoid  any  risk,  and,  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  they 
appear  to  have  made  very  general  applications  for  relief. 
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Senator  Dolliyeb.  What  action  did  the  Commission  take  on  those 
applications? 

Mr.  Commissioner  Knapp.  You  will  find  that  very  fully  set  forth 
in  the  opinion  delivered  in  what  is  known  as  the  '^  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Case,"  in  the  early  work  of  the  Commission. 

Senator  Fobaker.  You  take  the  same  position  there  that  the  courts 
take,  do  you  not,  that  you  would  take  into  account  the  question  of 
conditions? 

Mr.  Commissioner  Knapp.  No;  the  courts  have  given  a  much 
more  lii3eral  and  extensive  meaning  to  the  phrase  '^  similar  circum- 
stances and  conditions  "  than  the  Commission,  I  think. 

Senator  Fobakeb.  Which  case  is  it  that  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Commissioner  Knapp.  It  is  in  the  first  volume,  in  the  first  year. 

Senator  Fobakeb.  But  I  was  speaking  of  recent  decisions.  In  all 
your  recent  decisions  you  have  followed  the  interpretation,  of  course, 
given  by  the  courts? 

Mr.  Commissioner  Knapp.  Oh,  certainly;  so  that,  if  I  may  have 
a  word,  if  I  imderstand  the  law  now,  if  in  point  of  fact  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  at  a  long-distance  point  are  substantially  dis- 
similar, no  matter  for  what  reason,  the  fourth  section  does  not  apply. 

Mr.  FiFEB.  There  was  a  gentleman  who  appeared  here  last  we^ 
from  Teimessee,  a  gentleman  who  so  delightfully  entertained  and 
instructed  us  all  in  regard  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
South,  all  brought  about  by  the  railroads.  You  remember  his  well- 
turned  periods  and  his  flashes  of  rhetoric — very  eloquent  indeed. 

Senator  Fobakeb.  There  have  been  so  many  gentlemen  of  that 
kind  before  the  committee  recentljr  that  I  do  not  recall  him. 

Mr.  FiFER.  This  was  one  special  gentleman  who  was  from  Ten- 
nessee. As  the  gentleman  progressed  he  became  more  serious,  and 
as  he  scurried  up  and  down  the  gussets  and  seams  of  Hamilton's 
and  Jefferson's  old  clothes  and  described  the  awful  chasm  toward 
which  the  coimtry  was  tending — ^that  is,  Government  ownership  of 
railroads — I  confess  that  the  cold  chills  went  up  my  spinal  column, 
my  teeth  chattered,  and  my  knees  knocked  together,  as  I  seemed  to 
stand  on  the  awful  brink  of  this  awful  precipice,  and  I  looked 
around  for  some  of  those  impoverished  widows  and  orphans  expect- 
ing every  moment  to  be  precipitated  to  the  base  of  that  abyss.  Now, 
he  said  that  he  represented  the  entire  South,  as  I  rememtJer  his  lan- 
guage, in  this  question. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  the  South  is  a  great 
biff  country,  and  if  he  were  representing  the  whole  South  on  this 
industrial  or  rate  question  he  certainly  must  be  a  very  busy  man,  and 
it  was  very  kind  in  Judge  Clements  to  give  way  until  he  could  give 
his  testimony.  I^et  us  examine  and  see  whether  the  gentleman  rep- 
resents all  the  southern  section  on  this  rate  question.  Down  on  tne 
northern  limits  of  South  Carolina,  or  the  southern  limits  of  North 
Carohna,  is  the  city  of  Charlotte,  of  about  20,000  inhabitants.  From 
New  Orleans  to  what  is  known  as  the  "  Virginia  cities  " — Richmond, 
Lynchbuig,  and  Norfolk — is,  in  round  numbers,  about  800  miles. 
Charlotte  is  about  halfway,  about  half  that  distance.  The  people 
down  there  complained  to  the  Commission  of  this  state  of  tacts — 
that  on  some  articles  of  traffic  from  New  Orleans  to  Charlotte  the 
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rate  is  double  what  it  is  to  the  Virfirinia  cities,  twice  the  distance. 
There  is  no  railroad  competition.  The  Southern  Railway  and  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  reach  the  same  city,  but  they  claimed  that  they 
were  under  the  same  control  and  the  same  management,  and  that 
competition  was  done  away  with.  But  that  state  of  facts  existed. 
Now,  then,  the  other  side  of  this  case,  the  side  of  the  railroads,  is 
that  they  want  to  do  business  in  the  Virginia  cities,  and  must  meet 
the  water  competition  that  reaches  the  Virginia  cities  hj  the  ocean— 
the  same  old  question,  but  I  call  attention  to  this  disparity  now. 
Per  ton  per  mile  the  rate  to  Charlotte  is  four  times  what  it  is  to  the 
Virginia  cities  per  ton  per  mile.    If  they  can  do  business  at  a  slight 

f)rofit,  however  slight,  carrying  the  same  goods  right  through  Char- 
otte — I  leave  it  to  you — whether  if  they  do  business  at  a  slight  profit 
to  the  Virginia  cities  the  intermediate  rate  is  not  too  hi^h.^ 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  on  the  same  line  of  road,  is  it! 

Mr.  FiFER.  The  same  line  of  road,  the  Southern  road.  I  don't 
know  whether  the  Southern  road  reaches  all  the  Virginia  cities  or 
not. 

Senator  Foraker.  How  did  that  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Interstate  Conunerce  Commission? 

Mr.  FiFER.  It  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Interstate  Conunerce 
Commission  by  complaint  duly  filed. 

Senator  Cullom.  Have  you  tried  the  case? 

Mr.  FiFER.  The  testimony  has  been  heard,  but  no  decision  has  been 
made.  I  would  not  like  of  course  to  express  any  opinion  at  this  time. 
These  facts  I  call  attention  to  are  public  property  now. 

Senator  Foraker.  Now,  it  was  identically  that  sort  of  thing  that 
we,  after  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  undertook  to  provide  tor  in 
the  Elkins  law  where  it  provides  in  the  third  section  that  all  discrimi- 
nations of  that  character  particularly  might  be  enjoined,  and  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  proceed  summarily,  provided  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  make  the  complaint. 

Mr.  FiFER.  Senator,  you  will  find  that  is  the  most  difficult  thing,  in 
my  judgment,  you  will  have  to  deal  with  when  you  undertake  to  crys- 
tallize all  this  talk  into  a  bill.  It  is  easy  to  talk;  it  is  easy  to  fiind 
fault. 

Senator  Foraker.  T\Tiat  I  want  to  find  out  is  why  did  not  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Connnission,  with  this  law  before  it  and  that 
complaint  made  out,  institute  a  proceeding  under  this  statute. 

Mr.  FiFER.  Well,  I  thought  I  would  speak  of  that  in  its  proper 
place. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  just  want  to  get  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  Fifer.  My  construction  of  the  law  is  that  the  courts  could  do 
no  more  than  the  Commission  could  do. 

Senator  Foraker.  They  could  enjoin  it,  couldn't  they? 

Mr.  Fifer.  The  courts  could  enjoin  them  from  charging  that  rate. 

Senator  Foraker.  No;  could  enjoin  the  discrimination. 

Mr.  Fifer.  Well,  enjoin  the  discrimination.  I  have  already  pointed 
out  that  the  violation  of  each  one  of  these  sections  involves  a  rate, 
and  while  the  court,  if  the  rate  is  too  high,  may  do  as  the  Commis- 
sion does,  declare  the  rate  too  high  and  excessive,  and  may  enjoin  its 
enforcement,  yet  there  it  must  stop. 
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Senator  Foraker.  You  take  the  view,  do  you,  that  the  court  has  no 
right,  even  though  you  would  seek  to  make  that  an  issue,  to  enjoin 
anything  in  excess  of  what  was  a  reasonable  rate,  which  the  law  says 
shall  be  the  lawful  rate? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Yes;  the  court  might  enjoin  the  rate  that  is  in,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  court  can  ever  substitute  one  rate  for  another. 

Senator  Foraker.  Nobody  ever  contended  that  any  court  could. 
That  never  was  thought  or,  as  I  understand  it,  by  anybody;  but 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  I  only  want  to  know  whether 
you  as  a  lawyer  believe  that  it  is  not  competent  for  a  court  of  equity 
to  enjoin  anything  which  you  allege  to  be  in  excess  of  a  reasonable 
rate,  if  they  found  your  allegation  had  been  sustained  by  the  proof. 

Mr.  FiFER.  The  decision  in  what  we  call  the  Wichita  Case  would 
indicate  that  a  court  would  enjoin  unjust  or  undue  discrimination, 
and  that  the  court  would  enjoin  an  excessive  rate.  The  court,  in 
other  words,  could  do  just  what  the  Commission  does,  and  no  more, 
and  if  you  leave  the  Commission  and  go  to  the  court  you  are  travel- 
ing in  a  circle  and  reach  the  same  point  from  which  you  started. 

Senator  Foraker.  Is  there  not  this  difference:  The  Commission 
can  condenm  and  that  is  all  they  can  do;  but  the  court  can  at  once 
enjoin  not  only  the  collection  of  the  rate  which  may  be  unreasonable, 
but  the  collection  of  any  rate  which  is  in  excess  of  the  lawful  rate? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Yes;  but  who  is  to  determine  what  the  reasonable  rate 
will  be? 

Senator  Foraker.  The  court  Is  there  any  trouble  about  that  as 
a  proposition  of  law? 

Mr.  Fii^R.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  would  like  to  have  some  lawyer  point  it  out. 

Mr.  Fifer.  There  is  a  trial,  we  w^ill  say,  in  your  State  court  before 
a  jury.  The  jury  renders  excessive  damages,  and  you  take  the  case 
to  the  appellate  court.  The  court  may  reverse  it  solely  on  account 
of  the  excessive  damages.  Can  the  court  fix  what  the  verdict  ought 
to  be? 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  it  is  not  an  analogous  case,  because  the 
interstate-commerce  act  says  that  a  railroad  may  charge  a  reasonable 
rate  and  that  it  shall  not  charge  any  more.  In  other  words,  a  rea- 
sonable rate  is  a  lawful  rate  and  anything' in  excess  of  a  reasonable 
rate  is  unlawful.  Now,  suppose  they  charge  $1.26  where  they  should 
charge  $1.  The  question  is  not  whether  $1.25  is  unreasonable,  unless 
the  Reader  raises  only  that  issue ;  it  is  certainly  competent  for  him  to 
raise  the  issue  whether  anything  in  excess  of  $1  is  unreasonable  and 
because  if  $1  be  the  maximum  reasonable  rate  that  is  the  rate  pre- 
scribed by  the  statute.  The  court  can  enjoin  that  on  a  state  of  tacts 
presented,  but  of  course  if  to-morrow  the  conditions  change,  that 
injunction  would  not  be  binding  under  changed  conditions,  though  a 
railroad  would  not  be  very  likely  to  violate  what  the  court  had  found. 

Mr.  Fifer.  WTiat  kind  of  a  flecroe  would  you  enroll?  Enjoin  the 
excessive  rate,  of  course.  To  go  further  and  enjoin  an  unreasonable 
rate  as  unlawful  without  naming  the  unreasonable  rate  you  would 
condemn  what  the  statute  already  condemns,  and  the  question  is  still 
left  open  as  to  what  a  reasonable  rate  is.  If  you  fix  that,  then  it  is 
the  fixing  of  a  rate  by  the  court    But  lawyers  perhaps  will  differ  in 
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regard  to  the  duties  and  power  and  the  rights  of  courts  in  that  pai 
ticular.    I  expect  you  and  I  differ  in  respect  to  that. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  hear  a  great  discussion  of  the  right  of  a  court 
to  fix  a  rate,  which  is  simply  striking  at  a  man  of  straw.  I  never 
heard  anybody  propose  to  have  rates  fixed  by  a  court. 

Mr.  FiFER.  1  understood  from  some  inquiries  here  yesterday  it 
was  supposed  that  the  court,  in  saying  that  a  rate  was  tooTiigh,  by 
that  simple  mental  oj)eration  must  or  necessity  decide  what  was  a 
reasonable  rate  and  might  suggest  it.  I  think  you  asked  that  ques- 
tion yourself. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  perhaps  did.  I  am  only  trjdng  to  get  your 
view  now. 

Mr.  FiFER.  My  view  is  this,  that  the  rate-making  power  is  the 
exercise  of  a  legislative  power. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes;  we  are  all  agreed  upon  that. 

Mr.  FiFER.  That  you  can  confer  that  power  upon  some  adminis- 
trative body,  but  you  can  not  confer  it  upon  the  courts;  that  you 
can  not  center  a  little  power  upon  the  courts  any  more  than  you 
can  confer  a  big  power;  that  the  size  of  the  dose  does  not  change 
the  quality  of  the  medicine.  If  you  can  confer  a  little  power  to 
fix  rates,  you  can  confer  upon  the  courts  the  power  to  make  the 
entire  schedule. 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  we  will  affree  you  can  not  confer  any.  I 
wanted  simply  to  get  the  benefit  or  your  legal  opinion,  and  it  is 
important  because  you  are  a  member  of  the  Commission  and  a 
lawyer  of  experience. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  want  to  follow  that  inquiry  of  Senator  Fora- 
ker's  a  little  further.  As  I  understand  it.  you  do  agree  that  a  judge. 
a  court,  if  an  application  is  made  to  it  lor  an  injunction  under  me 
Elkins  law,  may  grant  the  injunction. 

Mr.  Fifer.  Yas. 

Senator  Culu)m.  And  by  that  declare  that  the  common  carrier 
shall  not  charge  that  rate  any  longer  ? 

Mr.  Fifer.  Yes. 

Senator  Cullom.  Now,  then,  what  is  the  result?  If  they  do  busi- 
ness, they  have  to  put  down  the  rate. 

Mr.  Fifer.  Yes. 

Senator  Cullom.  Well,  that  is  what  we  want. 

Mr.  Fifer.  Just  the  power  that  the  Commission  can  exercise,  and 
that  is  what  I  say.  You  are  traveling  in  a  circle  and  you  do  not  get 
anywhere. 

Senator  Cullom.  The  Commission  does  not  need  to  exercise  any 
power  at  all  except  to  make  application  to  the  court  for  that 
m  junction. 

Mr.  Fifer.  That  is  all  true.  I  think  we  understand  one  another, 
but  while  we  are  on  that  I  want  to  note  another  point,  and  that  is 
that  our  railroad  friends  say  that  they  do  not  want  the  Commission 
to  lay  its  ignorant  hands  upon  their  freight  rates — ^that  they  want 
men  of  experience — and  yet  they  say  that  they  want  to  go  to  the 
courts.  Are  you  going  to  turn  all  the  lawyors  off  the  bench  and  put 
on  railroad  men?  \^^o  is  to  have  the  final  say  about  this?  It  is  the 
courts.    Well,  are  they  lawyers? 
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Now,  there  is  this  further  physical  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  courts, 
I  am  trying  to  aid  you,  gentlemen,  if  I  can,  to  a  proper  solution  of 
this  difficulty. 

Senator  Forakbr.  You  have  to  go  to  the  court  eventually. 

Mr.  FiFER.  You  have  to  ^o  to  the  court  eventually,  and  you  must 
go  before  a  body  of  men  wno  are  not  railroad  experts,  and  there  is 
where  these  railroad  men  say  you  ought  to  go  in  the  first  place. 

Senator  Foraker.  If  they  have  the  final  say,  why  not? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Well,  that  is  the  question.  Now,  you  see  the  truth  of  it 
is  these  railroad  experts  do  fix  their  own  rates  in  the  first  instance,  and 
I  say  it  with  all  aue  respect  to  the  courts,  they  do  not  like  to  dig 
through  this  kind  of  cases.  They  are  lacking  somewhat  in  the  tech- 
nical experience.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  a  good  lawyer  to  pass  upon  a 
clean-cut  question  of  law,  without  all  this  physical  labor  of  running 
through  large  records  of  20,000  pages,  as  we  sometimes  have.  Vfe 
have  one  case  now  where  the  evidence  is  taken  and  it  is  to  be  argued 
on  the  25th  day  of  May,  where  tliere  are  20,000  pages  of  testimony. 
Now,  we  did  not  bring  this  lawsuit.  It  was  the  cattlemen  of  the 
Southwest  who  brought  it,  and  all  their  testimony  had  some  bearing 
on  the  question.    We  had  to  hear  it. 

Now,  think  of  hurling  a  volume  of  testimony  of  that  kind  at  a 
supreme  court  or  a  circuit  court  or  a  district  court.  How  much  con- 
sideration, with  all  due  respect  to  the  court,  would  it  give?  It  must 
be  a  body  of  men  who  are  m  and  with  and  of  this  question,  studying 
it  day  by  day  and  knowing  something  about  it,  m  my  judgment. 
Now,  there  is  another  difficulty,  which  is  purely  physic^,  and  tiiat 
is  you  would  have  to  make  a*^  traveling  menagerie  of  these  courts. 
In  this  cattle  case  we  took  testimony  at  Fort  Worth,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  Denver.  Would  you  have  the  courts  travel  around? 
That  is  a  necessity,  because  a  lot  of  merchants  from  different  cities 
are  all  interested  in  the  same  rate.  They  are  busy  men.  Our  law 
provides  that  the  Commission  can  go  to  the  place  where  the  com- 
plaint is  made  and  take  the  testimony.  Now,  to  bring  up  a  perfect 
cohort  of  witnesses  from  Denver  to  Washington  and  from  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago  and  Fort  Worth  would  be  a  substantial  denial  of  jus- 
tice. You  must  go  where  this  testimony  is  to  be  foimd  and  where 
the  men  live. 

Now,  there  is  that  further  difficulty  in  regard  to  submitting  this 
question  entirely  to  a  court. 

Senator  Cuixom.  I  understand  from  the  general  tenor  of  your 
remarks  that  you  believe  that  this  Commission  or  a  commission  ought 
to  have  this  power  extended,  so  that  when  it  finds  a  rate  is  unreason- 
able it  can  find  what  is  a  reasonable  rate. 

Mr.  FiFER.  I  will  answer  that  in  this  way,  that  I  stand  with  the 
President — ^his  message  has  been  discussed  here,  and  in  that  connec- 
tion I  want  to  say  mis:  I  do  not  agree  with  our  railroad  friends 
that  if  the  Commission  was  given  this  power  to  fix  what  is  a  reason- 
able rate  it  would  turn  the  world  upside  down.  I  think  that  the  earth 
would  continue  to  turn  on  its  axis  and  the  sun  would  rise  and  set 
as  of  yore,  and  these  gentlemen  would  do  business  at  the  old  stand, 
with  perhaps  some  little  fear  of  doing  anything  that  might  call 
down  on  their  heads  the  condemnation  of  the  Commission,    Now,  I 
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believe  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  power  exists  in  aDme  body  of  men 
to  reflate  rates  will  make  the  railroads  more  cautious  and  more  care- 
ful man  they  otherwise  would  be.  The  man  who  is  whipped  the 
easiest  is  generally  whipped  the  of  tenest ;  and  so  if  there  is  no  power, 
and  the  railroads  can  run  over  the  Commission,  they  will  continue 
to  run  over  them.  If  the  power  exists,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  exercise  it,  in  my  judgment,  very  often.  When  these  traffic 
associations  met  and  formulated  rates — and  I  do  not  know  but  what 
they  ought  to  be  legalized  in  some  way,  because  they  do  it  anyhow— 
they  would  say,  "  Here,  we  had  better  not  raise  that  rate ;  if  we  do,  wo 
will  get  into  trouble  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,"  and 
I  beheve  that  that  would  prevent  the  raising  of  many  rates.  Now. 
just  pursuing  that  a  step  further.  You  have  heard  very  often  from 
our  railroad  friends  that  they  low  er  many  rates,  and  yet  they  say  the 
lowering  of  a  rate  will  demoralize  business.  They  have  lowered 
hmidreds  of  rates  in  recent  years.  I  suppose  they  lowered  them  be- 
cause they  were  too  high.  They  did  not  lower  them  for  any  other 
reason.  Suppose  a  complaint  had  been  made  and  the  Commission 
had  condemned  the  rate  and  lowered  it,  would  not  the  effect  have 
been  exactly  the  same? 

Senator  ICean.  Would  not  the  Commission  also  have  the  power 
to  raise  the  rate  if  they  condemned  the  rate? 

Mr.  FiFER.  I  am  glad  to  have  my  attention  called  to  that  When 
it  comes  to  adjusting  rates  between  localities,  in  my  judgment  the 
power  should  be  given  to  the  Commission  to  lower  one  rate  and  to 
raise  another,  so  that  they  can  be  brought  to  where  they  are  just. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is,  you  think  they  should  have  the  right 
to  fix  a  minimum  as  well  as  a  maximum. 

Mr.  FiFER.  I  think,  generally,  it  would  be  better  to  fix  a  maximum 
rate  and  give  elasticity  as  much  as  possible  to  the  rate.  Mr.  Hines 
had  much  to  say  about  elasticity — the  more  the  better.  He  wanted 
tliat  land  of  elasticity,  I  suppose,  we  used  to  get  with  an  old  pair  of 
yarn  suspenders,  that  drew  up  and  let  out  as  occasion  requirea,  with 
a  few  buttonholes  in  front  for  extraordinary  occasions  when  there 
was  undue  expansion.  Now,  gentlemen,  look  at  that  a  moment. 
Expansion !  His  argument  there  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that  the 
Commission  was  to  make  the  rates  in  the  first  instance.  ^Vhy,  not 
at  all.  He  called  attention  to  these  very  experienced  men  running 
all  over  the  country  and  up  and  down  the  railroads  feeling  the  com- 
mercial pulse,  and  finding  out  just  what  ought  to  be  done.  Do  vou 
suppose  that  if  this  power  was  in  the  Commission  these  men  would  be 
discnarged?  They  would  be  of  just  as  much  use  after  the  power  was 
granted  as  before,  and  they  would  make  the  same  rates  then  as  they  do 
to-day — just  exactly  the  same. 

Senator  Foraker.  May  I  ask  you,  before  you  get  too  far  awav  from 
it,  whether  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  yet  decided  the 
question  raised  by  the  complaint  of  the  cattlemen? 

Mr.  FiFER.  No;  that  is  to  be  argued  on  the  25th  of  May. 

Senator  Foraker.  How  long  since  that  complaint  was  filed  with  the 
Comimission  ? 

Mr.  FiFER.  I  do  not  know  exactly.  It  was  by  attorneys  hii«d  by  the 
cattlemen. 
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Senator  Foraker.  It  was  three  or  four  years  agof 

Mr.  FirER.  No. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  has  been  long  enough  ago  to  take  20,000  pages 
of  testimony. 

Mr.  FiFER.  Yes;  with  the  exhibits.  The  attorney  for  the  cattle 
raisers,  Mr.  Cowan,  I  believe,  is  here. 

Mr.  CiowAN.  The  case  was  begun  in  February  of  last  year  and  the 
evidence  was  concluded  in  December.  If  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
appearing  before  the  committee,  I  shall  refer  to  that. 

Air.  FiFER.  Our  worthy  friends  have  not  only  complained  of  us 
because  we  have  not  made  good  citizens  out  of  them  by  injunction, 
but  they  have  also  complained  because  we  have  not  tried  these  civil 
cases  fast  enough. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  there  is  any  complaint 
involved  in  that  question  I  asked.  I  am  only  thinking  about  the 
feasibility,  and  using  your  own  case  as  an  illustration. 

Mr.  FiFER.  Oh,  yes.  Wherever  there  has  been  these  long  delays, 
so  far  as  I  can  remember  now,  it  has  been  the  fault  of  the  attorneys 
themselves. 

Senator  Foraker,  Doubtless  not  the  fault  of  the  Commission.  We 
all  recomize  that 

Mr.  FiFER.  No;  it  is  not.  I  do  not  know  an  anstance  where  the 
Conmiission  has  ever  continued  a  case  or  failed  to  go  to  a  place  and 
hear  it — some  one  of  us — whenever  the  parties  were  readv.  Now, 
you  take  the  Soap  Case;  that  arose  from  your  own  State.  That  was 
represented  by  some  of  the  best  lawyers  from  Cincinnati  for  the  com- 
plainants, and  we  hurried  through  as  fast  as  we  could.  We  took 
great  volumes  of  testimony. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  have  not  heard  anybody  complain  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  FiFER.  Mr.  Hines  cited  that  particular  case.  The  complain- 
ants are  not  here  complaining,  and  the  railroads  come  here  and,  in 
a  measure,  complain  that  there  has  been  too  much  delay.  I  believe 
Professor  Meyer — I  did  not  read  one  word  of  his  testimony — came 
here  all  the  way  from  Chicago  to  talk  about  the  Commission  in 
regard  to  that.  I  am  very  sorry  that  he  thought  it  was  necessary 
to  do  that.  There  are  many  kinds  of  professors  in  the  world — pro- 
fessors who  have  a  large  grasp*  of  practical  affairs,  and  there  are 
[>rofessors  again  who  fall  within  that  class  described  by  Macaulay, 
aborious  pedants,  who  infest  large  libraries,  spending  most  of  their 
time  in  learning  the  wrong  thing.  I  do  not  know  to  what  class 
Professor  Meyer  belongs. 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  we  have  had  two  professors  here. 

Mr.  FiFER.  That  is  one  more  than  I  had  heard  of. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  should  be  said  in  behalf  of  Professor  Meyer, 
now  that  you  speak  of  him  as  you  do,  that  he  came  here  on  the  invita- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  without  any  compensation 
from  anybody,  and  refused  to  accept  even  his  expenses. 

Mr.  FiFER.  I  do  not  abuse  Professor  Meyer  at  all. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  was  purely  an  act  of  philanthropy  on  his  part 

Mr.  FiFER.  I  am  very  glad  that  he  came.  For  one,  I  want  all  the 
light  on  this  subject  that  is  within  the  reach  of  the  committee. 

Senator  NxwLANna.  I  understand  that  the  complaint  of  the  rail- 
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way  men  is  not  regarding  the  delay  of  the  Commission  itself,  but  they 
assert  that  these  delays  are  an  inseparable  part  of  the  «,y55tem;  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  Commission  to  act  with  the  rapidity  that  is 
desired,  the  rapidity  of  judgment  that  is  desired;  that  these  traffic 
men  with  their  numerous  assistants  are  watching  the  commercial 
conditions  all  the  time  and  are  able  to  act  quickly  and  decisively,  and 
that  it  is  important  for  the  commercial  interests  that  the  decisions 
should  be  quick  and  decisive.  It  is  the  system  that  they  object  to  as 
necessarily  involving  delay.  I  do  not  understand  that  they  complain 
of  the  Commissioners  themselves  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  FiFER.  Now,  gentlemen,  one  further  thought,  and  I  have  done. 
Our  eloquent  friend  from  Tennessee,  to  whoih  Ipave  before  referred, 
pictured  the  dangers  of  Government  ownership  by  granting  this 
•  power  to  the  Commission.  Now,  in  my  judgment  the  road  to  Govern- 
ment ownership  does  not  lie  in  that  direction  at  all.  It  does  not  lie  in 
that  direction  at  all  in  my  judgment,  but  the  reverse.  Government 
ownership  in  my  judgment  will  come,  if  it  ever  does  at  all — and  I  pray 
that  it  never  may — ^vhen  the  people  of  this  country  get  the  notion  into 
their  heads  that  these  railroad  corporations  are  too  strong  for  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  are  too  strong  for  the  courts,  aye,  too 
strong  for  the  Government.  Now,  that  may  come  sooner  than  we  think. 
We  have  heard  the  mutterings,  and  I  am  no  alarmist,  I  am  no  Jeffer- 
son man,  I  have  always  been  a  Hamilton  man,  and  I  am  no  alarmist. 
I  believe  this  Government  ultimately  will  take  care  of  itself,  and  is 
strong  enough  to  do  so,  but  we  have  heard  the  mutterings  in  the  great 
city  by  the  Lakes,  and  in  my  own  town  of  25,000  inhabitants  there 
was  a  vote  upon  that  question  this  spring,  and  although  every  news- 
paper was  against  it,  yet  it  voted  for  municipal  ownership  ox  public 
utilities  by  two  to  one. 

Senator  Foraker.  Still  you  would  do  what  is  right,  wouldn't  you? 

Mr.  FirER.  Yes,  exactly;  and  let  the  consecjuences  take  care  of 
themselves.  The  railroads  are  cutting  out  their  very  sharp  curves, 
and  it  is  good  railroad  policy,  and  they  have  been  cutting  down  the 
heavy  grades.  Now,  instead  of  working  overtime  on  this  widow  and 
orphan  argument,  I  would  set  those  men  to  work  and  I  would  cut  out 
some  of  these  heavy  grades  in  these  tariffs  and  I  would  take  some  of 
these  sharp  curves  out. 

Senator  Kean.  That  is  what  they  are  doing — taking  the  grades  and 
curves  off. 

Mr.  FiFKR.  Yes ;  that  is,  the  physical  curves,  but  I  would  take  them 
out  of  the  tariffs,  and  I  say  this  inall  good  part  as  to  what  I  would  do 
if  I  were  a  railroad  man.  As  long  as  these  situations  exist  over  the 
country,  it  is  like  a  thorn  in  the  foot ;  it  will  never  down  until  the 
thorn  IS  removed.  It  is  a  festering  sore,  and  I  believe — I  am  hope- 
ful— I  believe  that  the  time  will  come  when  this  everlasting  conffict 
that  is  going  on  between  the  railroads  on  the  one  side  and  the  people 
on  the  other  will  stop.  I  believe  that  it  will  find  repose  in  just  laws 
justly  administenul,  and  when  that  is  done  there  will  be  a  better 
understanding.  I  believe  that  we  are  passing  through,  and  have  been, 
a  transition  period  in  this  country  so  far  as  railroads  are  concerned 
I  think  we  are  a  little  different  from  what  they  are  in  Europe. 
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We  are  runninff  a  foot  race  to  get  on  in  the  world  and  get  the  dol- 
lar, and  each  railroad  man  wants  to  be  the  biggest  railroad  man.  I 
think  that  we  will  pass  through  that  by  and  by  and  the  railroads  will 
settle  down  to  where  there  wiU  be  less  antagonism.  I  admire  wonder- 
fully Mr.  Jamas  J.  Hill.  I  admire  Mr.  Cassatt,  and  I  admire  Mr. 
Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central.  They  are  all  in  a  measure  benefactors. 
If  I  had  their  money,  I  would  not  invest  it  in  boring  holes  through  the 
Kocky  Mountains;  I  would  go  oflf  to  Europe,  I  thiuK,  and  have  a  good 
time — quit  business ;  but  they  have  the  pluck  and  the  nerve  to  develop 
these  ^at  industries.  They  do  not  do  it  for  charity ;  they  want  to 
measure  their  prowess  and  their  genius  with  the  genius  and  ability  of 
others,  and  they  become  great  benefactors.  There  is  Mr.  Fish,  who 
took  various  roads  throughout  the  South.  He  galvanized  them  and 
breathed  the  breath  of  lire  into  them,  and  has  made  a  great  railroad 
system,  and  so  has  Mr.  Hill.  When  he  went  to  the  Pacific  coast  he 
might  have  lost  every  cent  he  put  into  it  I  would  have  said  so.  I 
would  not  have  done  it.  I  say.  All  hail  to  these  men !  and  I  would  not 
lay  a  straw  in  their  way.  I  say  they  are  benefactors,  and  I  know  of 
nobody  who  is  doing  more  for  this  country  than  these  great  captains 
of  inaustry,  the  raflroad  men,  but  they  should  not  impose  on  the 
public. 

I  have  often  thought  that  I  would  rather  be  a  railroad  president 
than  to  hold  any  other  position  on  earth.  Senator  Cullom  will  per- 
haps remember  that  in  our  town  some  years  ago  Bishop  Spaulding, 
of  Peoria,  came  over  there  and  delivered  a  wonderfully  brilliant 
and  eloquent  lecture.  We  have  a  sort  of  an  eccentric  in  our  town  who 
imagined  that  he  was  something  of  a  litterateur.  He  went  out  to 
hear  the  Bishop,  and  in  going  away  with  a  friend  he  said :  "  Do  you 
know  if  I  had  my  life  to  five  over  again  I  would  be  a  bishop  ?  "  Now. 
gentlemen,  if  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  again  I  would  be  president  of 
some  great  railroad  company.  I  have  a  great  admiration  for  them. 
They  have  done  wonders  for  this  country.  The  railroads  should  be 
ftiiriy  treated,  and  I  am  willing  to  concede  that  much  of  this  talk  is 
unfounded  and  imjust  We  must  view  these  Questions  not  as  Dartisans, 
not  as  railroad  wreckers,  but  as  fair  men  looking  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  and  that  I  believe  I  am  able  to  do ;  but  in  order  to  allay 
tnis  constant  friction  that  has  been  going  on  for  years  and  which  is 
increasing,  there  must  come  about  in  some  way  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  people  on  the  one  side  and  the  railroads  on  tLe 
oUier,  and  that  can  be  done  by  fair  dealing. 

Senator  Foraker.  Do  you  think  this  friction  is  increasing? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  or  not,  but  I  think  it  is 
at  this  time. 

Senator  Foraker.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  is  less  friction  to-day 
between  the  shippers  and  the  public  and  the  railroads  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  railroads  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  FiFER.  I  hope  that  is  true;  and  possibly,  Senator,  you  may  be 
rifffat  about  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  ask  to  get  your  opinion. 

Mr.  FiFBR.  It  is  not  being  allayed  very  fast.  It  is  not  disappearinjg 
yery  rapidly,  and  it  is  still,  I  might  say,  a  diabolical  fact.  It  is 
witaua. 
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Senator  Kean.  Won't  it  always  be  with  you? 

Mr.  FiFER.  No;  I  think  not.  I  think  it  will  come  about  as  it  is  in 
Europe  to-day.  I  have  not  had  time  to  read  it,  but  I  understand  that 
the  people  over  there  have  no  such  feeling  against  the  railroads  as 
they  have  here.  You  can  take  a  personal-injury  case  before  a  jury 
and  get  just  as  fair  a  trial  as  you  can  where  the  controversy  is  be- 
tween two  individuals.  That  kind  of  feeling  to  which  I  refer  does 
not  exist  at  all.  I  think,  possibly,  it  is  because  there  is  some  sort  of 
regulation,  and  the  railroads  have  acquiesced,  and  for  that  reason  it 
has  largely  disappeared.     That  is  my  own  opinion. 

Senator  Foraker.  Do  you  think  the  railroads  have  an  advantage 
before  American  juries  in  personal-injury  cases? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Foraker.  Just  the  reverse,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Fifer.  To  some  extent.  I  have  tried  that  question  to  my  sor- 
row many,  many  times.     And  I  think  that  is  the  general  experience. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  my  say.  I  have  given  you  the  experience 
of  one  who  has  had  only  a  few  years  on  the  Commission.  I  may  be 
mistaken.     I  think  in  the  main  I  am  correct. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  told  us  of  two  instances  in  which  you 
thought  excessive  rates  were  charged,  both  to  intermediate  points 
one  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  the  other  to  Charlotte.   -Now,  what  would 

Jou  do  in  those  cases  if  we  were  to  give  you  the  power?  I  would 
ke  to  see  how  these  things  would  work. 

Mr.  Fifer.  As  far  as  the  Charlotte  case  is  concerned,  I  would  not 
like  to  discuss  that  further.  I  have  told  the  circumstances,  which 
now  are  public  record.  We  have  to  pass  on  that  question  soon.  In 
the  other  I  do  not  know.  The  Rocky  Mountain  or  western  mountain 
situation  must  all  be  tried  together.  It  is  a  large  question;  vou 
can  not  single  out  any  railroad  running  to  any  Pacific  coast  terminal 
and  try  that  case.  What  affects  one  affects  all  the  transcontinental 
roads,  and  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  try  one  situation  without  bring- 
ing them  all  in. 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  I  did  not  want  to  have  you  testify  any 
further  about  that  matter.  Inasmuch  as  you  cited  those  situations 
I  thought  you  had  something  clearly  in  your  mind  as  to  what  you 
would  do  to  remedy  those  troubles. 

Mr.  Fifer.  Now,  we  have  been  talking  about  investigating  that 
whole  western  mountain  situation.  Bring  in  all  the  roads  and  let 
them  all  be  heard. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  do  know  that  you  would  not  raise  the  rate, 
as  I  understand  you,  on  the  through  haul  to  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Fifer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  would  have  to  leave  that  as  it  is  or  else 
drive  the  railroads  out  of  that  business? 

Mr.  Fifer.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Foraker.  Then  you  would  have  to  reduce  the  rate  to  Salt 
Lake  City? 

Mr.  Fifer.  That  would  appear  to  be  true. 

Senator  Foraker.  If  you  were  to  set  out  to  do  that,  you  would 
have  to  determine  upon  the  facts  adduced  whether  or  not  tnat  was  an 
unreasonable  rate  under  all  the  circumstances? 

Mr.  FiFEB.  Under  the  first  section,  but  not  under  the  fourth. 
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Senator  Foraker.  If  it  was  reasonable,  it  would  stand. 

Mr.  FiFER.  Yes;  that  is  the  situation  exactly. 

Senator  Foraker.  If  we  have  any  remedy  for  that,  you  are  not 
aware  of  it,  as  I  understand  ? 

Mr.  FiFER.  I  want  to  add  in  closing  that  I  do  not  believe,  except 
in  some  instances  where  I  have  stated,  that  the  raih-oad  rates  througn- 
out  this  country  are  excessively  high  at  all.  I  have  never  believed 
that,  and  neither  do  I  believe  there  would  be  or  ought  to  be  any  great 
disturbance  of  these  rates,  whatever  powers  the  Commission  might 
be  invested  with. 

Senator  Foraker.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  true,  is  it  not,  that 
rates  by  themselves,  rates  in  the  absolute  are  not  unreasonably  high? 

Mr.  FiFER.  I  believe  that  is  true  with  some  exceptions. 

Senator  Foraker.  There  may  be  some  exceptions,  of  course,  to  the 
rule? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  if  there  is  not  any  remedy  against  that,  that 
is  adequate,  one  should  be  provided,  I  suppose,  would  be  your 
opinion  ? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  disposes  of  the  rate  question.  Then  as  to 
the  rebates,  you  state,  as  I  understand  you,  that  they  are  practically 
discontinued,  and,  if  not,  there  is  all  the  law  you  can  think  of  neces- 
sary to  enforce  the  discontinuance  of  them. 

Mr.  FiFER.  I  can  not  think  of  anything  else.  However,  I  would 
say  this :  This  escaped  me  when  we  were  on  that  subject  before.  If 
you  would  delegate  some  power  to  the  Commission  to  have  a  skilled 
accountant  to  examine  the  books,  I  think  that  that  would  be  a  very 
material  help. 

Senator  Foraker.  Have  a  sort  of  power  of  visitation? 

Mr.  FiFER.  A  power  of  visitation ;  that  is,  by  an  expert.  I  could 
not,  nor  could  you,  go  into  those  books  and  find  out  anything  about 
them  in  the  rest  of  my  lifetime. 

Senator  Foraker.  Something  like  a  bank  examiner? 

Mr.  FiFER.  We  must  have  somebody  of  skill.  There  is  one  thing 
further  that  I  think  the  committee  ought  to  consider,  and  that  is  in 
regard  to  export  rates.  Mi:.  Hill  came  here,  I  am  very  sorry  to  un- 
derstand, and  abused  the  Commission,  and  said  in  substance  that  the 
action  ot  the  Commission  had  prevented  him  from  sending  flour  to 
the  Orient. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Hill  abused  the  Commission, 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  interrupt  you  there.  He  simply  said  the  Com- 
mission required,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  that 
he  should  publish  his  rates. 

Mr.  FiFER.  No;  I  will  tell  you  about  that.  I  do  not  think  that 
Mr.  Hill  has  ever  been  trammeled  in  his  export  rates  in  the  slightest 
particular  by  any  action  of  the  Commission.  I  think  that  the  law  is 
as  the  Cominis.«ion  has  decided,  that  those  rates  must  be  published 
along  witli  the  other  schedules.  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  an 
emergency  tariff  on  export  rates — for  instance,  a  groat  deal  of  these 
sales  to  the  Orient  are  made  by  cable.  They  telegraph  to  Chicago 
or  to  Pittsburg  for  steel  goods  or  for  canned  goods,  and  they  have  a£o 
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the  bid  from  some  place  in  Europe  where  they  have  water  com- 
munication, and  the  man  here  can  fill  the  order  if  he  can  get  a  reason- 
able internal  rail  lute.  If  he  publishes  his  schedules,  he  can  not 
change  his  schedules  in  time  to  take  the  order,  and  therefore  he  will 
lose  it. 

Now,  it  is  not  discrimination  against  the  American  producer,  or 
not  much  at  least^  to  have  an  elastic  export  tariff  that  can  be  done 
away  with  in  special  emergencies,  because  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
American  producer  shall  fill  a  foreign  order  or  whether  he  shall  not. 
Now,  we  called  all  the  railroads  together  and  the  shippers,  something 
over  a  year  ago,  and  heard  all  of  their  complaints.  Some  of  the 
roads  were  in  favor  of  publishing  the  export  tariff  and  others  were 
not,  and  some  of  the  shippers  were  and  others  were  not;  but  we  de- 
cided that  the  law  was  that  it  must  be  published,  and  said  that  we 
would  not  enforce  it,  however,  until  the  railroads  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  Congress  and  get  relief.  I 
think,  gentlemen,  you  ought  to  give  us  some  legislation  on  that  ques- 
tion. 

Senator  Foraker.  Under  the  law  as  it  now  stands  the  Commission 
has  the  power  to  waive  that  requirement  about  the  publication  of 
through  rates  on  export  business,  I  believe,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Oh,  I  think  not.  Now,  if  the  committee  will  indulge 
me,  before  I  answer  any  questions  which  they  may  desire  to  put  to  me. 
I  would  like  to  crystallize  all  these  things  that  I  have  been  saying 
into  some  concrete,  definite  form.  First,  I  stand  with  the  President 
in  regard  to  granting  power  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  fix  what  a  reasonable  rate  should  be  after  an  investigation. 

Senator  Dollrter.  Now,  do  you  apply  that  to  the  question  of  Fates 
that  are  unreasonable  in  themselves  or  do  you  apply  it  also  to  these 
discriminations  ? 

Mr.  FiFER.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  applied  to  discrimi- 
nations between  localities.  As  I  said  earlier  in  my  statement,  I  do 
not  see  if  there  is  a  discrimination  such  as  there  was  in  what  we  called 
the  "  Wichita  case  " — that  is,  they  charged  from  St.  Louis  to  Wichita 
a  higher  rate  for  a  shorter  haul  over  the  lines  of  the  same  company 
than  they  did  to  Omaha,  a  longer  distance.  I  do  not  know  how  you 
are  going  to  correct  that  inequality  unless  you  lay  your  hands  on  the 
rates.  I  believe  that  when  you  determine  that  a  rate  is  unreason- 
able when  it  is  charged,  and  you  hear  all  the  evidence  and  the  argu- 
ments, when  you  find  that  the  rate  is  too  high,  somehow  in  some  way 
by  the  same  mental  operation  you  find  what  a  reasonable  rate 
should  be. 

Senator  Kean.  If  you  find  that  it  is  too  low,  what  would  you  do? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Well,  tliat  would  hardly  ever  be  the  case,  and  the  sole 
question  is  as  to  whethor  or  not  the  rate  is  reasonable.  I  think 
we  can  rely  upon  our  railroad  friends  to  fix  their  rates  high  enough. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  need  trouble  ourselves  about  that.  They  will 
take  care  of  that. 

Senator  Kean.  Do  you  think  a  7-cent  rate  on  grain  to  New  York 
was  too  low  ? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Decidedly  too  low.  It  was  a  ruinous  rate.  Perhaps  it 
might  pay  operating  expenses,  and  yet  I  doubt  that.  Certamly, 
every  road  in  the  United  States,  if  all  their  rates  were  fixed  at  that 
standard,  would  be  in  chancery. 
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Senator  Kean.  Suppose  that  New  York  was  complaining  as 
against  New  Orleans,  that  they  had  too  low  a  rate,  how  would  you 
arrange  that? 

Mr.  FiTER.  That  is  over  different  lines.  This  discrimination  be- 
tween localities  is  generally  over  a  single  line.  We  have  that  trouble 
in  regard  to  the  import  rates,  of  which  you  heard  from  Judge 
Clements  on  the  rate  from  Antwerp  on  plate  glass  to  Chicago.  The 
rate  is  40  cents,  whereas  from  Boston  it  is  50  cents.  The  Gulf  ports 
wanted  to  participate  in  that  traflSc  from  Antwerp.  The  vessels 
that  go  to  the  Guli  ports  are  largely  tramp  vessels  going  around  the 
world.  They  are  not  regular  lines  of  steamers,  and  they  bring  but 
little  import  traflSc  and  frequently  it  happens  that  wheat  is  carried 
over  and  back  across  the  ocean  several  times,  simply  for  ballast.  It 
is  frequently  the  case  that  these  vessels  pay  a  certain  amount  for  sand, 
as  ballast,  if  they  have  not  freight  enough  to  put  in  the  holds  or 
their  ships. 

Tliose  vessels  that  serve  the  Gulf  ports  might  bring  that  glass  for 
ballast,  and,  therefore,  could  bring  it  for  nothing.  Mr.  Fish  wanted 
to  participate  in  that  traffic,  and  he  made  a  rate  of  32  cents.  He  had 
a  right  to  do  so.  I  do  not  know  that  we  ought  ever  to  say  that  he 
diould  not.  That  is  the  competition  between  markets,  and  that  is  the 
great  regulator  of  rates  in  this  country.  For  instance,  the  man  from 
the  Norui  Atlantic  seaboard  meets  a  man  from  the  Gulf  in  the  grain 
markets  of  Kansas  City,  say,  and  they  begin  to  bid  against  each  other 
for  grain,  and  what  they  can  bid  depends  upon  the  rail  rate  so  that 
brings  these  railroads  into  competition  with  each  other.  Now,  strange 
to  say,  the  Mississippi  River  from  the  grain  fields  of  the  West  to  the 
Gulf  regulates  the  grain  rates  to  the  East  over  these  freight  Unes. 
That  seems  stran^,  and  how  is  it  brought  about?  Mr.  Fish's  road 
parallels  the  Mississippi  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans.  Now,  he  must 
make  a  rate  that  wul  take  that  traffic  from  the  water  and  put  it 
upon  the  rails,  and  the  man  from  New  Orleans  meets  a  man  in  Kan- 
sas City  or  St.  Louis  to  purchase  grain.  There  is  a  water  rate 
that  is  fixed  by  the  Mississippi  River  to  tide  water.  The  Mississippi 
River  fixes  it.  It  also  fixes  the  rate  for  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  If 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  wants  to  get  that  grain,  they  must  give  a  rate 
that  is  substantially  the  rate  fixed  by  Afr.  Fish.  So  there  you  have 
what  is  called  on  wide  fields  a  competition  between  markets.  As  I 
said,  I  do  not  believe  that  granting  that  power  to  the  Commission 
would  upturn  these  rates  as  much  as  our  railroad  friends  imagine 
that  it  would,  and  I  doubt  if  we  would  ever  be  called  upon  to  exercise 
the  authority  that  would  be  delegated  venr  often,  because  simply 
the  fact  that  the  jpower  exists  would  cause  these  men  when  they  met 
in  conference  as  tney  do,  to  not  go  so  fast.  It  would  be  a  restraining 
force.  They  would  say  we  had  better  go  slow  about  this,  we  had  better 
use  moderation ;  if  we  do  not  and  fix  tnese  rates  too  high  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  after  us  and  we  will  have  trouble. 

It  is  said,  however,  by  Mr.  Hines  that  the  courts  would  never  dis- 
turb a  rate  fixed  by  the  Commission  unless  it  was  confiscatory :  that 
they  could  not  do  so.  I  do  not  think  that  is  true  if  jrou  simplv  dele- 
gate that  power,  but  suppose  you  insert  a  little  provision  in  the  law 
saying  that  the  courts  when  applied  to  should,  on  the  evidence  pre- 
senteOi  have  a  right  to  pass  upon  that  question  of  fact,  just  the  same 
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as  the  Commission.  I  think  they  would  do  so  anyhow,  but  suppose 
you  did  that;  it  would  obviate  all  the  objections  urged  by  Mr.  Hmes, 
and  his  argument  goes  to  the  ground. 

Now,  then,  further,  I  would  take  away  from  the  Commission  this 
executive  power.  The  railroads  comphiin,  and  I  think  justlv,  that 
thev  do  not  like  to  go  into  a  police  }.  adquarters  and  try  their  civil 
rights,  and  I  think  mat  power  should  be  taken  away  from  the  Com- 
mission and  conferred  upon  some  other  tribunal.  I  think  if  this 
remains  with  the  Commisvsion  or  you  create  another  commission  for 
that  purpose  you  should  delegate  to  that  body  or  this  body,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  exercise  that  power,  the  right  of  investigation  by  skilled  ex- 
perts. I  believe  that  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Hines,  and  I  think  there 
would  be  no  trouble  about  that,  because  I  believe  that  these  railroads 
want  to  stop  these  rebates  as  much  as  they  can.  It  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  they  should,  and  I  think  that  that  would  be  a  great  aid  m 
preventing  these  rebates  for  the  future. 

I  believe  there  are  rebates  paid  now,  and  possibly  there  will  be  as 
long  as  there  are  railroads.  You  can  not  stop  all  crime,  I  do  not 
care  what  law  you  have.  There  is  not  a  city,  there  is  not  a  town,  or 
a  village  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land  where  the 
law  is  not  violated  in  some  way  every  twenty-four  hours.  You  can 
drive  it  to  cover,  you  can  restrain  it,  you  can  minimize  it,  but  you 
can  not  wholly  prevent  it,  and  so  with  the  exercise  of  this  power. 

Now,  I  would  provide  for  a  court.  I  would  provide  for  a  court,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  better  plan  would  be  to  restrict  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  court  exclusively  to  the  trial  of  these  cases,  although  I 
am  not  clear  in  regard  to  that  proposition.  You  might  make  some 
such  provision  as  the  Esch-Townsend  bill  contained  and  adopt  it 

Senator  Cullom.  Well,  you  say  you  would  provide  for  a  court 
Do  you  mean  that  that  court  should  simply  listen  to  and  try  cases 
sent  to  it  by  the  Commission,  or  after  the  Commission  had  made  a 
finding? 

Mr.  FiTER.  Yes,  I  think  so.  You  might  delegate  to  that  court  the 
powers  that  are  exercised  by  the  courts  now,  the  power  of  injunction. 
We  have  some  fourteen  railroads  tied  up  already  by  injunction,  and 
you  might  confer  upon  that  court  that  power.  That  might  be  a  good 
thing;  and  in  regard  to  export  rates  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some 
amendment  of  the  law  and  rigid  regulation  in  regard  to  import  rates; 
but  so  far  as  export  rates  are  concerned,  I  think  the  widest  latitude 
ought  to  be  permitted,  perhaps  to  have  some  tariff,  but  to.provide  also 
for  what  might  be  called  an  emergency  tariff,  so  that  it  could  be 
changed  quickly,  and  when  our  manufacturers  and  producers  received 
a  cable  for  a  large  order  of  goods  and  the  same  purchaser  had  a  bid 
from  perhaps  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe  for  the  same  order, 
there  ought  to  be  some  arrangement  made  for  an  emergency  tariff. 
I  think  it  would  help  very  greatly.  I  did  not  read  Mr.  Hill's  testi- 
mony, but  I  have  no  doubt  from  the  expressions  that  I  have  heard 
from  railroad  men  that  that  would  be  a  most  excellent  provision. 
Now,  I  do  not  know  what  other  amendments  you  could  make  to  this 
law. 

Senator  Cullom.  If  I  understand  you,  you  propose  that  the  law 
should  be  amended  so  that  you  not  only  on  complaints  could  determine 
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whether  a  rate  was  reasonable,  but  if  vou  found  it  to  be  unreasonable 
you  could  determine  what  rate  would  be  reasonable? 

Mr.  FiFER.  What  rate  would  be  reasonable. 

Senator  Cullom.  And  to  make  an  order  accordingly? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Yes. 

Senator  Kjban.  Whether  a  higher  or  lower  rate. 

Mr.  FiFBR.  Well,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  think  the  railroad 
traffic  men  will  take  care  of  the  miximum. 

Senator  Kean.  That  is  not  the  question.  You  are  going  to  decide 
a  complaint  that  is  made,  and  you  are  to  decide  whether  tnat  rate  is 
reasonable  or  unreasonable. 

Mr.  FiFER.  Who  would  bring  a  complaint  of  that  kind  ?  Certainly 
not  the  shipper;  and  the  railroad  would  not  bring  it,  because  the 
railroad  has  the  right  to  make  it  in  advance. 

Senator  Kean.  But  you  have  to  decide  whether  this  thing  is  fair 
or  not. 

Senator  Foraker.  Suppose  you  have  two  localities,  on  different 
linesj  and  complaint  is  made  that  one  locality  has  a  rate  that  is  dis- 
criminatory as  against  it  as  compared  with  the  other,  and  suppose 
the  defense  would  be  by  that  road  that  that  is  only  a  reasonable  rate 
and  you  would  find  it  reasonable,  you  would  have  to  find  the  other 
was  unreasonably  low  ? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Then  you  would  destroy  the  competition  of  markets. 
That  would  be  the  danger  about  that. 

Sena^^or  Foraker.  And  that  would  not  be  a  good  thing  to  do? 

Mr.  P'iFER.  I  think  it  would  not. 

Senator  Foraker.  This  rivalry  between  localities  is  one  of  the  best 
kinds  of  competition  that  we  have,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Oh,  most  certainly. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  you  would  not  believe  in  giving  to  the 
Commission  the  right  to  fix  a  minimum  rate  below  whidi  one  locality 
in  the  case  heard  might  not  go? 

Mr.  Fifer.  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  that  for  the  reasons  I  stated, 
that  it  would  tend  to  destroy  the  competition  between  markets,  which 
is  certainly  a  great  regulator  of  rates. 

Senator  Foraker.  If  you  found  one  rate  was  unreasonably  high 
and  you  were  to  require  it  to  be  reduced,  and  it  were  reduced,  the 
same  discrimination  could  be  practiced  by  dropping  the  other  rate 
so  as  to  keep  the  difference? 

Mr.  FiFER.  That  could  be  done,  yes,  sir.  I  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  the  railroads  themselves  would  ever  consent  to  that. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  coimtry,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Fifer.  I  do  not.  You  take  the  great  Mississippi  Valley.  The 
traffic  is  going  to  the  Gulf.  That  is  the  natural  outlet,  and  they 
would  not  want  to  have  their  natural  rights  and  advantages  taken 
away. 

Senator  Foraker.  Now,  if  you  take  away  from  this  subject  the 
question  of  rates  as  you  take  away  the  question  of  rebates  and  dis- 
crimination between  localitic?,  what  is  there  left  except  discrimina- 
tion in  commodities  and  private  car  lines  and  terminal  charges  for  us 
to  consider? 
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Mr.  FiFER.  Yes;  where  the  difFerenoe  in  ocean  rate  ia  so  dig^  as 

between  New  York  and  Boston. 

Senator  Forakeb.  So  that  it  is  not  a  qnestion  of  mere  natural  con- 
ditions existing  at  Boston  and  New  York,  is  it? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Scarcely  at  alL 

Senator  Foraker.  It  has  not  anything  to  do  with  itt  It  is  a  di- 
rect preference,  is  it  not?  What  else  is  it  that  leads  the  CJommission 
to  say  that  Boston  may  have  2  cents  less  for  exports  than  she  has  for 
domestic  importation? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Broadly  put,  to  permit  Boston  to  participate  in  that 
export  trade. 

Senator  Foraker.  S(»nething  she  would  not  be  allowed  to  dp  if  the 
other  rate  prevailed? 

Mr.  Commissioner  Knapp.  And  on  the  further  theory,  not  hj  anj 
means  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  taking  everything  into  account^  it  is 
for  the  advantage  of  the  country  that  there  sSiould  be  competition 
between  routes,  and  that  not  to  nave  a  rate  adjustment  which  ner- 
mits  that  competition  is  to  give  a  preference  to  one  port  over  anotaer. 

Senator  Foraker.  In  other  words^  if  you  were  to  leave  ttiose  ports 
to  themselves  without  any  preferential  or  differential  allowed  in  tiie 
rates  it  would  be  a  different  result  from  that  which  we  have  neces- 
sarily? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Perhaps  I  do  not  quite  appreciate  that  question. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  say  if  it  were  not  for  a  differential,  which  is 
arbitrarily  fixed,  the  business  would  not  be  so  arranged  that  the  ports 
would  share  reasonablv  in  the  exjwrt  trade? 

Mr.  FiFER.  I  think  that  necessarily  follows. 

Senator  Foraker.  Now,  another  case.  I  had  my  attention  called 
to  the  fact — I  saw  it  somewhere — that  between  Buffalo  and  Boston 
and  Fairport  and  Baltimore  the  distance  is  exactly  the  same,  and  yet 
there  is  a  preferential  of  3  mills  bv  your  recent  order,  I  notice,  in 
favor  of  the  haul  from  Fairport  to  Baltimore.  Heretofore  there  was 
a  preferential  in  favor  of  the  rate  from  Fairport  to  Baltimore  as 
against  the  rate  from  Buffalo  to  Boston  of  4  mills.  Fairport  is  in 
Ohio.  Now,  on  what  ground  is  that  differential  justified?  That  is 
what  I  want  to  get,  in  a  word,  if  you  can  tell  me. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Knapp.  Of  course,  the  best  answer  would  be  to 
refer  you  to  the  reasons  which  the  Commission  has  assigned,  but  in 
a  word  it  is  on  the  theory  that  there  are  certain  disabilities  at  the  ports 
of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  particularly  with  refer^ice  to 
the  amount  of  ocean  tonnage  leaving  those  ports,  the  number  of  sail- 
ings, the  very  much  less  number  of  foreim  ports  reached  from  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia  than  from  New  York,  so  that  there  must  be 
opportunities  for  a  somewhat  lower  through  rate  by  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  to  the  foreign  destination  in  order  that  they  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  cornpete  for  that  trade. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at  Now,  the  dis- 
tance being  exactly  the  same,  and  there  being  no  material  difference 
between  the  hauls,  the  ^ades  being  practically  the  same,  and  the 
roads  being  equally  good,  as  it  may  be  assumed  without  contradic- 
tion, I  think,  then  there  is  no  ground  in  anything  that  is  found 
before  you  reach  the  coast  to  justSy  a  differential? 
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Mr.  FiTER.  Oh,  yes;  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  they  are 
nearer  the  ^ain  fields  of  the  Middle  West. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  am  talking  about  Fairport  and  Baltimore 
and  Buffalo  to  Boston.  Those  are  the  ports  that  I  am  talkinjg  about, 
where  you  allow  a  differential  of  3  mills.  On  what  ground  is  that 
justified? 

Mr.  Commissioner  Knapp.  As  I  have  said,  upon  the  CTound  that 
the  routes  to  foreign  destinations  ria  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
are  under  certain  disabilities,  which  make  it  necessary  that  the 
through  rite  be  somewhat  more  agreeable  to  the  shipper  by  those 
routes  in  order  to  enable  them  to  compete. 

Mr.  FiFER.  That  question  was  all  thrashed  out  before  I  became  a 
member  of  the  Commission.  There  was  a  commission  or  a  committee 
called  the  Thurman  Commission,  which  investigated  that  at  one 
time,  and  it  was  also  before  this  Commission. 

Senator  Kean.  That  was  before  the  passage  of  the  interstate-com- 
merce law  ? 

Mr.  FiFER.  The  policy  of  the  railroads  of  this  country  seems  to  be 
to  make  the  lowest  rate  on  export  traffic,  and  that  I  think  prevails 
in  about  all  the  countries  in  the  world.  It  developed  in  the  plate- 
glass  case,  the  last  case  before  the  Commission,  that  in  Belgium, 
where  most  of  the  plate  ^lass  of  the  world  is  made,  on  export  glass 
the  railroads  charge  much  less  than  they  do  when  they  carry  it  for 
domestic  consumption.  Now,  this  differential  question  oetween  these 
four  North  Atlantic  ports  has  been  before  the  Commission  only  once 
since  I  have  been  on  the  Commission,  and  it  was  by  arbitration,  by 
consent  of  the  localities  and  the  railroads,  that  they  were  submitted 
to  the  Commission  to  say  what  was  fair  and  right  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. Now,  there  were  two  reasons  that  influenced  my  mind  to 
make  the  decision  that  we  did.  One  was  that  those  differentials 
had  existed  for  a  great  many  years.  Men  had  invested,  perhaps, 
fortunes,  and  cities  nad  been  built  up  on  the  faith  of  them,  and  then 
the  shippers  from  the  West,  especially  the  grain  men,  wanted  all 
these  ports  kept  open  so  that  they  could  make  their  choice.  Now,  if 
left  simply  to  natural  conditions,  the  port  having  the  greatest  natural 
advantage  would  draw  to  itself  all  the  trade,  and  trade  would 
become  congested,  and  the  others  would  go  out  of  business,  their 
vessels,  for  handling  grain  and  the  products  of  grain,  would  run 
down,  and  all  that. 

Now,  we  took  the  whole  question  as  a  sort  of  an  equitable  question 
and  decided  what  was  right  and  fair  between  these  ports,  not  on  the 
cold  question  of  natural  advantage  alone,  as  we  would,  possibly, 
in  some  other  case  have  done  or  as  a  court  might  have  to  do.  It 
was  a  sort  of  a  compromise  finding  and  following  the  findings  of 
the  Thurman  commission  or  committee  and  the  previous  finding  of 
our  own  Commission. 

Senator  Cullom.  The  Thurman  committee  or  commission  was 
really  at  work  before  the  original  interstate-commerce  act  was  passed. 

Mr.  FiFER.  Yes;  but  they  did  not  change  the  facts  nor  circum- 
stances.   They  existed  just  the  same. 

Seuatbr  Foraker.  They  made  their  finding  in  1882,  I  think,  five 
years  before  the  interstate-commerce  act  was  pa^ed. 

Mr.  FiFER.  Now,  the  question  was  whether  it  was  best  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  to  have  one  North  Atlantic  port  for  their  traflGLc^ 
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through  which  to  reach  foreign  countries,  or  whether  it  was  best  to 
keep  tnem  all  open  so  that  the  western  farmer  and  the  western  pro- 
ducer could  take  his  choice.  Now,  those  are  the  influences  that  con- 
trolled my  mind  in  the  determination  of  that  question,  giving  due 
weight  also  to  the  natural  advantages  of  the  different  ports. 

Senator  Fokaker.  I  was  not  complaining  of  the  opinion.  I  was 
merely  stating  that  fact 

Mr.  FiFER.  Of  course  we  could  have  taken  the  internal  rate,  the 
railroad  rate,  and  carried  it  down  to  the  water  and  chopped  it  off 
right  there  and  said  '^  we  will  not  look  beyond  our  own  limits  at  dl; " 
but  we  took  into  consideration  the  whole  situation,  and  that  is 
what  all  parties,  the  complainants  and  the  defendants — ^if  I  may 
speak  of  tnem  as  such — desired  we  should  do,  and  we  investigated 
it  and  did  the  best  we  could  under  the  circumstances. 

Senator  Foster  of  Louisiana.  Judge  Clements,  in  his  statement 
the  other  day,  stated  that  within  the  last  two  years  the  complaints 
lodged  against  the  railroads  have  been  more  numerous  than  in  pre- 
cedmg  years.  What  is  the  character  and  nature  of  those  complaints? 
Do  they  refer  to  unreasonable  and  unjust  (barges  or  inequality  of 
rates  between  localities  or  discriminations  between  localities  or 
persons? 

Mr.  FiFER.  I  can  not  answer  definitely  with  regard  to  that.  Mr. 
Clements  is  one  of  the  members  longest  on  the  Commission,  and 
familiar  with  so  many  of  the  facts  internally  concerning  the  work 
of  the  Commission,  so  that  it  was  given  over  to  him  to  examine  these 

auestions;  and  anyway,  our  Commission  in  that  particular  is  a  lit- 
ie  like  a  court  A  complaint  is  made.  We  do  not  rush  in  every 
time  a  complaint  is  made  and  read  it  over.  The  complaint  is  entered 
and  under  the  statute  we  fix  a  time  when  the  defendant  must 
answer,  and  generally  before  the  case  is  heard  we  look  over  the  papers 
and  see  what  are  the  issues.  For  that  reason,  I  can  not  answer  spe- 
cifically. I  can  say  generally  that  I  think  some  of  them  concern  ex- 
cessive rates,  but  mostly  perhaps  it  is  discriminations  between  locali- 
ties, and  all  sorts  of  questions.  Still,  if  you  desire  exact  information 
in  regard  to  that,  we  could  take  the  cases  on  file  with  the  Commission, 
so  that  there  would  be  no  doubt  about  it.  They  are  susceptible  of 
exact  information. 

Senator  Foster  of  Louisiana.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
majority  of  the  complaints  were  lodged  against  the  inequality  of 
rates  between  places  and  localities. 

Mr.  FiFER.  Very  largely  so,  I  think. 

Senator  Foster  of  Ix)uisiana.  Do  you  find  the  law  to-day  adequate 
to  meet  these  complaints  that  are  lodged  against  the  carriers? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Oh,  in  a  measure  we  can  administer  some  relief,  but  I 
think  it  is  inadequate.    I  think,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  if  this 

Eower  existed — it  is  a  little  like  the  President  has  said.  He  wanted  a 
irge  Navy,  not  for  war,  but  in  order  to  preserve  peace;  and  in  the 
same  way,  if  we  have  a  delegation  of  power  here  that  is  effective,  whv, 
you  will  not  have  to  exercise  it  as  much  as  a  great  many  think,  in 
mjr  judgment,  it  will  sober  these  gentlemen  and  make  them  think 
twice  before  thev  raise  a  rate,  and  I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  would  tend 
to  more  equitable  rates  throughout  the  country. 

Senator  Foster  of  Louisiana.  If  this  constitutional  power  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  Commission  or  some  other  tribunal,  would  that  meet 
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the  requirements  of  the  situation,  without  any  other  additicmil 
lemslation? 

Mr.  FiFER.  I  do  not  believe  I  catch  your  point,  Senator. 

Senator  Foster  of  Louisiana.  If  a  law  should  be  passed  conferring 
upon  the  Commission  or  upon  some  other  tribunal  the  power  and  au- 
thority to  fix  the  rates  after  condemning  a  rate  as  unreasonable,  would 
that  meet  the  situation?  Would  it  enable  the  Conunission  to  correct 
all  of  the  abuses  that  now  exist? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Oh,  possibly  not  all  of  the  abuses;  but  it  would  assist 
in  a  yery  large  measure.  Now,  to  illustrate,  there  are  discriminations 
of  all  kinds — ^large  discriminations  and  small  discriminations.  There 
is  a  gentleman  in  this  room  who  made  complaint  against  a  railroad. 
He  was  a  fruit  shipper  from  the  South,  and  he  compmined  that  he  was 
not  furnished  equal  facilities  for  unloading  when  the  fruit  reached 
Chicago.  Well,  that  was  a  discrimination,  and  there  are  many  others 
of  similar  kinds;  so  that  you  can  not  make  a  law  to  meet  every  little 
case  of  that  kind,  but  it  must  be  under  the  broad  provisions  of  the 
law  that  prohibits  discriminations  of  all  kinds. 

Senator  E^n.  Was  there  a  complaint  made  in  that  case? 

Mr.  FiFER.  There  was  a  complaint  made  in  that  case,  and  it  was 
heard;  but  before  an  opinion  was  put  forth  the  parties  got  together 
and  adjusted  the  matter  between  them,  and  now  they  are  me  very  best 
of  friends,  I  believe. 

Senator  Kean.  It  was  not  the  question  of  rate,  then,  but  it  was  a 
que<^tion  of  service? 

Mr.  FiFER.  It  was  a  question  of  service,  and  it  did  not  affect  the 
mte,  and  yet  it  was  covered  by  the  statute.  I  mention  that  to  show 
you  that  there  are  other  discriminations  and  other  complaints  that 
are  frequently  made  that  perhaps  have  not  been  called  to  your  atten- 
tion, as  illustrated  in  this  particular  instance. 

Senator  Foster  of  Louisiana.  You  think,  then,  that  additional  leg- 
islation is  necessary,  even  should  the  Commission  be  clothed  with  this 
additional  power,  do  you? 

Mr.  FiFER.  No;  I  think  there  was  power  already  in  the  Commis- 
sion to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  fruit  case  that  I  speak  of. 

Senator  Foster  of  Louisiana.  No ;  I  mean  generally  speaking.  If 
Congress  should  simply  pass  an  act  conferring  upon  this  Commission 
authority  to  fix  a  rate  after  the  Commission  had  condemned  an  ex- 
isting rate  as  unreasonable,  would  that  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
present  situation? 

Mr.  FiFER.  I  do  not  see  what  more  Congress  can  do  in  that  par- 
ticular instance. 

Senator  Foster  of  Louisiana.  You  think  that  the  present  law,  the 
law  as  it  now  stands,  and  the  clothing  of  the  Commission  with  this 
additional  power  would  meet  the  conditions? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Not  that  alone.  I  have  referred  to  other  things  here 
that  I  think  ought  to  go  with  it. 

Senator  Foster  of  Louisiana.  With  the  suggestions  you  have 
made? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Yes ;  and  I  do  not  say  now  that  the  amendments  I  have 
suggested  here  will  cover  the  whole  gauntlet  at  all. 

Senator  Foster  of  Louisiana.  I  have  been  absent  from  a  good  many 
of  the  hearings,  and  I  should  like  to  aak  you  if  the  rate  curgee  now 
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are  lower  than  they  have  been  for  a  number  of  years  past,  taking 
the  general  railroad  rate  throughout  the  country? 
^  ^&.  FiFER.  That  would  be  a  question  of  almost  impossible  solu- 
tion. The  railroads  would  say  "yes,"  while  the  Commission  would 
say,  on  the  whole  that  they  are  higher.  Now,  in  a  sense  on  many 
articles,  the  rates  are  lower;  and  yet  you  take  the  articles  that 
constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  traffic — the  products  of  the  farm 
and  the  f actor}'  and  the  forest,  which  I  thint  constitute  the  large 
bulk  of  the  heavy  traffic  of  this  country,  my  own  notion — and  yet  I 
could  not  say  without  going  over  the  tariffs  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  ascertaining  that,  whether  on  the  whole  they  were  higher,  but  I 
think  the  tariffs,  as  adjusted  to-day,  are  yielding  a  larger  revenue  to 
the  roads  than  thev  have  formerly  yielded.  I  know  the  roads,  judg- 
ing from  net  earnings,  are  very  prosperous.  Well,  you  will  find,  as 
we  have  found,  if  you  dig  into  the  question,  that  they  are  making 
very  large  improvements  all  over  the  country.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  railroads  were  being  improved  as  they  are  to-day.  Bridges 
are  being  put  in,  curves  are  oeing  taken  out,  grades  are  being  cut 
down,  sidetracks  are  being  put  in,  and  better  depot  buildings,  Dotii 
freight  and  passenger,  are  being  erected.  Now,  it  has  been  testified 
to  before  us,  even  by  Mr.  Baer,  of  the  anthracite  coal  roads,  that 
when  they  put  in  a  steel  bridge,  that  is  charged  to  current  expenses, 
that  they  do  not  charge  it  to  permanent  improvements;  and  when 
they  put  in  a  sidetrack  or  build  a  station,  1  think  it  was  testified 
that  they  charged  that  to  current  expenses,  and  that  it  was  not 
charged  up  to  permanent  improvements.  Well,  now,  there  is  so 
much  of  tnat  going  on  that  it  reduces  the  revenues  of  the  roads 
unduly.  They  will  get  through  with  these  vast  betterments  that  are 
going  on  at  this  time  and  then  their  earnings  will  make  a  better 
Slowing. 

Senator  Foster,  of  Louisiana.  Then  your  judgment  is  that  the 
rates  are  higher  than  they  have  been  in  former  years? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Well,  as  I  say,  I  could  not  speak  definitely  on  that  mat- 
ter. As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  the  statistical  part  of  the  statement 
was  very  kindly  assumed  by  Judge  Clements.  It  was  of  no  use  for 
all  of  us  to  go  over  that  matter,  and  he  assumed  the  work  of  the 
preparation  mr  that  mrt  of  the  statement. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  want  to  get  at  the  opinion  of  the  Commissi(xi 
as  to  how  wide  this  power  to  fix  rates  ought  to  be.  NoTy,  I  can  see 
very  clearly  that  it  might  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  public  to  fix 
the  rates  in  a  case  where  the  existing  rate  was  complained  of  as  un- 
just and  unreasonable  to  give  the  public  the  advantage  of  a  reduction 
of  that  rate ;  but,  if  I  understood  Judge  Clements  correctly,  he  gave 
the  impression  that  that  power  would  be  absolutely  worthless  as  an 
instrument  or  means  for  putting  an  end  to  discriminations  between 
places.  In  answer  to  a  question  which  I  propounded  to  him  as 
lollows: 

"  So  that  the  mere  power  to  fix  the  maximum  rate  would  not  enable 
the  Commission  to  handle  the  question  of  discriminations  at  aU.** 

Judge  Clements  replied  that  he  did  not  think  it  would,  and  after- 
wards added  that  is  was  his  opinion — and  I  think  he  undertook  to 
express  the  opinion  of  the  Commission — that  this  power  to  supenrise 
the  rates  mignt  properly  be  confined  to  the  power  of  ^nH^^w^ninj  an 
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unjust  and  unreasonable  rate  and  substituting  one  that  was  just  and 
reasonable. 

Mr.  FlFER.  Yes. 

Senator  Dolliyer.  What  is  your  opinion  about  that?  What  ad- 
yantace,  for  instance,  could  the  public  get  in  the  matter  of  putting 
an  end  to  rebates  by  giving  the  Commission  the  power  to  fix  rates? 

Mr.  FiPER.  I  think  you  were  not  in  the  room,  Senator,  when  I  was 
on  that  branch  of  the  discussion  in  regard  to  rebates.  I  do  not  think 
that  has  anything  to  do  with  rebates. 

Senator  Dolliyer.  So  that  whatever  power  the  Commission  would 
have  over  the  rates  would  probably  not  increase  its  efficiency  in  its 
effort  to  abolish  rebates. 

"Mx.  Fdteb.  I  think  it  is  a  different  exercise  of  power  alto^ther.  I 
think  one  is  a  police  power  and  the  other  is  an  administrative  power. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Do  you  agree  with  Judge  Clements  in  saving 
that  the  j>ower  to  fix  a  maximum  rate  in  cases  where  the  complaint 
is  of  discriminations  between  two  localities  would  be  worthless? 

Mr.  FiFER.  N(K  and  I  did  not  understand  Judge  Clements  to  say 
that.  If  he  did,  I  hardly  think  I  would  a^ee  with  him.  As  I  stated 
at  the  outset.  Senator,  there  are  three  sections  of  that  act.  The  first 
is  as  to  reasonable  rates,  the  third  section  is  discrimination  between 
localities,  and  the  fourth  section  is  the  long  and  short  haul  clause. 
Now,  I  would  like  to  have  somebody  tell  me  how  any  infraction  of 
those  statutes  can  ever  be  remedied  without  the  change  of  a  rate! 
Can  you  think  of  any?    You  are  not  on  the  witness  stand,  of  course. 

Senator  DoLLmsR.  Well,  I  wanted  to  get  at  how  the  discrimination 
between  two  towns  could  be  remedied  hj  simply  fixing  maximum 
rates.  It  was  evidently  Judge  Clements's  idea  that  in  case  of  such  a 
discrimination  the  fixing  of  the  maximum  rate  would  be  a  compara- 
tively worthless  proceeding,  because  the  roads  would  be  at  liberty 
to  restate  the  discrimination  in  lower  terms. 

Mr.  FiFER.  Well,  as  I  said  in  the  first  part  of  the  discussion  here, 
when  it  comes  to  discrimination  between  localities  on  the  same  road — 
mark  you,  we  have  never  exercised  the  authority,  I  think,  when  one 
road  made  one  rate  and  another  rc^  made  another  rate,  we  do  not 
interfere  with  that — I  stated  that  it  might  be  necessary  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  just  equilibrium  between  those  two  locakties  to  bring 
it  aTOut  by  lowering  a  rate  entirely,  or  it  mi^ht  be  by  raising  one  rate 
a  UttJe  and  lowering  another,  and  so  bringing  about  a  just  arrange- 
ment between  the  two  places. 

Senator  Dolliver.  But  would  you  confine  that  to  cases  where  the 
discrimination  occurred  on  the  same  line  of  road? 

Mr.  FiFER.  I  think  I  would.  I  would  not  interfere  with  those 
discriminations  occurring  on  independent  lines,  because  then  ^ou 
run  up  against  the  other  proposition  and  destroy  the  competition 
between  markets.  For  instance,  if  we  should  take  hold  of  Mr.  Fish's 
road,  if  we  had  the  authority  to  say,  ^'  Here,  we  will  fix  your  plate- 

{^lass  rate  at  so  much,  and  the  rate  for  the  people  at  our  north  At- 
antie  coast  ports  shall  be  fixed  at  so  much,''  then  the  competition 
between  markets  would  be  gone. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  ask  these  questions  because  an  impressicm  has 
been  sought  to  be  made  here  that  this  power  of  fixing  rates  or  super- 
viaiif[  imtos  is  one  that  might  very  greatly  affect  the  commeraal 
situation  of  whole  regions  oioountry. 
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Mr.  FiFER.  And  unsettle  thin^ 

Senator  Dolliver.  And  unsetUe  things,  and  I  wanted  to  jget  your 
idea  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  us  in  conferring  this  ^wer 
upon  your  Commission  to  narrow  it,  say,  to  Uiese  two  propositions 
wnich  you  have  mentioned — ^first,  rates  that  are  exorbitant  and  un- 
reasonable in  themselves,  and,  second,  to  those  discriminations  be- 
tween localities  which  are  perpetrated  by  the  same  railroad,  where 
the  localities  are  on  the  same  line  of  road. 

Mr.  FiFER.  Yes.  You  will  find  where  those  discriminations  exist 
that  generally  the  low  rate  is  fixed  by  competition,  and  unless  you 
take  hold  of  other  roads  and  destroy  the  competition  between  markets, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  raise  that  rate.    You  can  cut  down  the  rate. 

Senator,  DoLUVER.  So  you  think  to  confer  the  power  to  do  that  on 
the  Commission  would  probably  net  the  public  no  good? 

Mr.  FiFER.  It  mi^ht  m  some  cases  and  in  some  mstances  it  mig^t 
work  some  good.  Where  the  comj)etition  was  not  very  sharp,  the 
roads  might  raise  their  rates;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Commission, 
and  I  thmk  will  be  the  opinion  of  this  body  when  you  are  through, 
that  the  railroads  can  be  relied  on  to  make  rates  high  enou^  They 
will  take  care  of  that.  It  would  hardly  be  regulating  railroads  to 
jump  in  and  saj^  that  they  are  not  charging  enough  and  that  they 
must  put  up  their  rates;  and  yet  there  are  mstances  where  perhaps 
it  might  be  necessary  to  cut  down  one  rate,  and  let  the  roads  raise 
another  rate  a  little  to  bring  about  a  proper  adjustment. 

Senator  Newlands.  Suppose  there  should  be  another  depression 
such  as  there  was  from  1893  to  1897,  and  there  should  be,  say,  only 
three-fourths  of  the  present  transportation  business.  Would  not 
the  tendency  be  toward  granting  rebates  again  in  the  contest  between 
these  railroads  for  traffic? 

Mr.  FiFER.  The  temptation  would  be  much  greater  than  it  is  when 
the  roads  are  getting  about  all  the  traffic  they  can  haul.  That  stands 
to  reason. 

Senator  Newt^nds.  Suppose  such  a  condition  should  occur  again 
and  rebates  should  again  be  given,  do  you  think  you  would  be  in  any 
better  position  to  check  that  condition  than  you  were  from  1898  to 
1897? 

Mr.  FiFER.  My  own  belief  is  that  the  railroads  will  never  have 
the  desire,  and  possibly  under  the  same  temptations  never  would 
return  to  the  rate  cutting  and  the  rebate  paying  which  they  have  done, 
and  if  they  did  the  Elkins  Act  would  now  anord  considerable  relici 
by  means  of  injunction. 

Senator  Newlands.  By  means  of  injunction! 

Mr.  FiFER.  Yes. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  would  rely  mainly  upon  that,  would  you! 

Mr.  FiFER.  Yes. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  prior  to  that  time  the  law  itself  forbade 
these  offenses,  and  parties  were  punished  for  violation  of  the  lawt 

Mr.  Fifer.  Yes. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  you  substitute  for  that  or  add  to  it  the 
issuing  of  a  writ  of  injunction,  and  the  judge  summarily  puniahes  a 
violation  of  the  injunction  ? 

Mr.  Fifbr.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Nswlakdb.  1  aek  why  should  the  injunction  be  any 
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effectiye  than  the  law  itself?  It  certainly  would  not  enable  you  to 
get  at  the  facts  any  more  easily,  would  itf 

Mr.  FiFER.  Well,  it  operates  more  quickly.  It  avoids  a  long 
hearing  before  a  grand  jury.  It  does  away  with  all  the  prosecution 
officers  of  the  court,  to  some  extent,  and  summarily  you  simply  put 
the  strong  hand  of  the  law  on  the  man's  shoulder  and  bring  him  into 
court  and  find  out 

Senator  Newlands.  Granting  that,  I  understand  your  chief  diffi- 
culty has  been  in  getting  at  the  facts.  Would  you  not  have  as  much 
difficulty  under  the  injimction  process  in  getting  at  the  facts  as  under 
the  process  of  indictment! 

MT.  FiFER.  Possibly.  I  pointed  out  here  how  I  think  you  could 
get  at  the  facts  much  better  if  the  amendment  was  adopted,  and  that  is 
to  have  some  authority  to  employ  expert  accountants  to  go  into  these 
offices,  and  let  that  be  their  regular  business,  to  examine  these  books; 
and  still,  even  then,  if  they  have  a  mind  to  pay  rebates  there  would  be 
great  difficulty,  as  there  is  in  finding  out  about  any  crime. 

Senator  Newlands.  Would  not  mat  involve  some  kind  of  a  secret 
service  or  detective  force? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Yes;  it  might  develop  into  that,  and  it  might  become 
necessary  anyway.  There  is  no  great  difference  between  finding  out 
a  violation  of  that  statute  and  a  violation  of  any  other  criminal 
statute. 

Senator  Newlands.  During  the  period  from  1893  to  1897,  when 
this  condition  of  things  existed,  when,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  traffic  managers  themselves  it  was  general,  did  the  Commission 
make  use  of  detectives  or  a  secret  service  force  of  any  kind! 

Mr.  FiFER.  No,  sir;  we  had  no  detectives,  and  as  I  remember  it 
we  had  no  fund,  no  appropriation  that  would  enable  us  to  do  that 
I  know  in  several  instances  we  could  barely  get  through  with  our 
routine  work. 

Senator  Newlands.  Have  you  such  a  fund  now?  Is  such  a  fond 
provided  now? 

Mr.  FiFER.  I  think  it  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission. 

Senator  Newlands.  In  whose  hands  is  it? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Not  for  this  purpose.  It  was  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  law.  There  was  such  a  fund  as  that  placed  in  the 
hands  of  another  Department  of  the  Government. 

Senator  Newlands.  Ought  not  funds  to  be  provided  for  such  pur- 


Mr.  FiFER.  I  think  if  you  are  going  to  leave  this  power  with  the 
Commission,  there  ought  to  be  some  means  adoptea  to  get  at  the 
books — some  skilled  person,  and  possibly  a  number  of  them,  to  keep 
watch  and  detect  the  violations  of  this  law  as  you  would  of  anj 
other  law.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  done,  whether  you  leave  this 
power  with  the  Commission  or  whether  you  give  it  to  someone  else. 

Senator  Newlands.  How  would  you  organize  such  a  service  as 
that? 

Mr.  FiFER.  I  could  not  state  now.  You  would  organize  it  as  you 
would  any  other  detexitive  force. 

Senator  Newlands.  Would  you  put  it  under  the  control  of  the 
Commission  or  entirely  separate? 

Mr.  Fdpbe.  I  would  take  that  duty  away  from  ihjb  Commiflmon 
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entirely  and  make  it  a  separate  duty.  The  railroacL  oomplains,  and  I 
think  justly — although  the  members  of  i^e  Commission  do  not  agree 
in  rerard  to  that  exactly,  but  there  is  no  one  of  them,  I  believe,  who 
would  object  to  it  seriously — ^the  railroads  do  not  want  to  have  their 
dyil  rights  submitted  to  a  tribunal  that  is  spying  ui>on  them  and 
whose  duty  it  is  to  convict  them  in  the  courts  of  the  country  and  to 
obtain  fines  and  imprisonment  to  be  imposed.  T^e  conditions  are  not 
just  what  they  ought  to  be  in  that  particular.  I  think  thwe  is  no 
member  of  the  Commission  who  would  object  seriously  to  taking  the 
dut^  of  expert  examination  away  from  the  Conmiissioii  and  con- 
ferring it  upon  some  other  bodj. 

Senator  Newlands.  Admittm^  all  that,  my  inquiry  is  as  to  where 
you  would  vest  that  power.  Would  you  put  it  into  the  Attoney- 
General's  department? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Yes !  that  would  be  a  proper  place. 

Senator  NewiiANds.  Then,  in  that  event,  you  would  rely 

Mr.  FiFER  (continuing).  Or  it  might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Senator  Ne\vxands.  Is  there  not  some  way  of  organizing  this 
Interstate  Commerce  Commision  in  such  a  way  as  that  yon  could 
have  one  part  that  will  attend  entirely  to  the  quasi-judicial  functions 
of  hearing  and  determining,  and  another  bran^  of  that  Oommission 
to  transact  the  detective  and  police  duties? 

Mr.  FiFER.  So  far  as  I  can  see  now,  I  would  answer  no. 

Senator  Newlands.  Would  not  that  work  better  than  patting  them 
80  ftir  apart  as  giving  these  powers  to  the  Attomey-G^encral^  office 
would  involve? 

Mr.  FiFER.  It  is  altogether  likely  it  would.  That  is  a  matter  of 
detail,  however,  that  nobody  can  tell  in  advance  just  what  woiald  be 
best  to  do. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  hope  that  in  making  your  recommendations 
to  the  committee  as  to  the  amendment  of  this  law  you  will  coreit  that 
point,  because  we  want  the  benefit  of  your  experience.  My  own  idea 
IS  that  you  must  in  the  course  of  your  investigations  and  heariags, 
and  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties,  get  a  lot  of  information  t&t 
would  be  available  for  such  purposes  that  would  not  be  available  to 
the  Attorney-General,  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  gmeral  ptr^ 
formance  oi  your  duties. 

Mr.  FiFER.  That  presupposes  that  the  execution  of  the  eriminal 
side  of  the  statute  should  remain  with  our  Commission. 

Senator  NE^^^^\ND8.  Either  remain  'with  your  Commission  or  be 
intrusted  to  a  branch  of  your  Commision. 

Mr.  FiiiBR.  Well,  make  it  a  branch;  that  mi&;ht  be  the  better 
way.  It  is  impossible,  Senator,  for  anybody  to  tell  in  advance  just 
what  is  right,  perhaps.  You  would  have  to  try  it  first.  Take  the 
interstate-commerce  act;  was  anybody  foolish  enough  to  suppose 
that  in  providing  for  the  control  of  interstate  commerce  ov«r  a  vast 
country  like  this  the  first  cut  was  going  to  get  just  the  right  law? 
Why,  it  takes  a  hundred  years  sometimes  to  perfect  lawa.  Take 
all  the  old  English  statutes,  and  the  English  common  law,  which  has 
been  in  existence  for  years  and  vears,  and  most  of  the  States  have 
adopted  it.  On  the  one  side  you  have  the  violators  of  the  law  alwajrs 
trymg  to  break  through  or  get  around  the  law,  and  the  lawmakers 
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on  the  other  side  are  always  trying  to  dose  up  the  gaps.  When  you 
come  to  those  old  statutes  that  have  stood  the  test  of  years  you  miye 
got  perfection;  but  now  you  are  leading  out  on  a  new  brandL  Yon 
will  not  perfect  this  statute  in  the  next  session  of  Congress.  Tou 
could  not  do  it  unless  you  had  divine  wisdom.  It  has  got  to  come 
with  experiaioe,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  perhaps  many  years  yet, 
you  will  have  perfected  this  statute. 

Senator  Newlaki>s.  Yes;  but  we  ought  to  make  an  effort  to  make 
it  as  perfect  aspossible. 

Mr.  FiFER.  To  act  under  the  best  light  you  have  at  this  time. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  another  question  in  regard  to  the  great 
fixing  centers  of  the  country.  How  many  of  them  are  there,  in  your 
judCTi^it? 

mr.  FiFER.  I  could  not  tell  that  exactly;  you  know  the  great  cities 
where  the  railroads  center. 

Senator  Newlands.  Chicago  and  St  Louis  t 

Mr.  FiFER.  Yes;  and  New  York. 

Senator  Newlands.  New  Ywkf 

Mr.  FiFEB.  And  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  and  St  Louis  and 
Kansas  Citv. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  have  read  the  testimony  of  the  traffic 
managers  as  to  the  thorough  system  they  have  of  keeping  in  contact 
with  commercial  conditions,  obtaining  information,  and  all  that 
Would  you  regard  it  as  a  good  suggestion  in  connection  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  have  one  member  of  the  Com- 
mission at  eadi  one  of  these  rate-making  centers,  so  that  he  could  act 
either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other  members  of  the  Commissi<m 
called  from  Washington? 

Mr.  FiFBR.  There  are  advantages  about  that,  and  it  has  its  disad- 
vantages.  For  myself,  I  have  thought  for  some  time  that  there 
ought  to  be  an  officer  at  Chicago,  and  as  far  back  as  Mr.  Morrison^ 
time  on  the  Conmiission,  I  think  he  advocated  that  all  the  while,  so 
that  people  could  have  somebody  near  by  whom  they  could  go  to  and 
consult;  and  yet  frequently — ^not  every  day,  but  every  few  days — 
there  are  Questions  on  wmch  the  entire  Commission  should  pass. 
Now,  it  will  not  do  to  have  two  conmiissions  acting  independently  of 
each  other,  because  these  rates  are  so  interwoven  and  interlaced  that 
there  must  be  uniform  action  throughout  the  country. 

Now,  I  do  not  speak  egotistically  when  I  say  that  the  Commission 
has  a  wider  view  of  all  the  rates  in  every  section  and  ouarter  of  this 
country  than  any  one  traffic  man  almost  could  have.  He  may  know 
more  about  his  own  particular  locality,  but  we  have  a  wider  vision, 
and  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  without  any  egotism  whatever. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  tnink,  then,  that  a  man  who  has  not  been 
trained  in  rate  makine;  or  in  traffic  management  can  00  upon  this 
Commission  and  in  a  few  years  get  a  general  view  of  &e  entire  sit- 
uation t 

Mr.  FiFER.  Not  in  a  few  years.  It  takes  a  number  of  years,  and  it 
takes  hard  study.  Now,  I  think  in  the  year  closing  the  first  of  last 
July,  whidi  is  what  we  call  our  year,  I  must  have  traveled  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand  miles,  and  what  is  true  of  myself  is  true  practically 
of  aU  the  other  members  of  the  Conunission. 

Senator  Kbak.  And  you  saw  a  very  prosp&rous  country. 
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Mr.  FiFER.  Every  section  and  quarter  of  it 

Senator  Newlanda.  Do  you  think  it  woidd  be  adviaaUe  to  ba^e 
upon  this  Commission  in  any  way  men  who  have  been  trained  as  in 
the  traffic  departments  of  the  various  railroads,  who  have  acquired  a 
large  experience  in  rate  making? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  some  man  of  diat 
kind  on  the  Commission,  of  practical  experience;  but  after  all,  when 
vou  come  to  a  throw-down,  when  it  comes  to  the  last  say,  it  must 
be  said  by  a  court  composed  of  lawyers;  and  after  all  these  fred^bt 
men  thrash  out  the  whole  question  they  make  their  rates  and  they 
come  to  our  Commission.  It  is  all  digested.  You  have  their  side  of 
the  case  in  a  nutshell  and  you  have  the  complaint,  and  you  soon  catdi 
the  force  of  what  they  say  about  it  and  get  onto  what  really  ou^t  to 
be  done. 

Of  course,  if  all  the  freight  men  in  the  United  States  were  to  get 
together  and  undertake  to  make  a  schedule  of  rates  to  do  exact  and 
eqiial  justice  between  all  parties,  they  could  not  do  it,  and  this  com- 
mittee can  never  frame  a  law  that  will  do  exact  and  equal  justice  in 
every  particular.  A  brave  old  English  judge,  after  a  lifetime  upon 
the  bench,  in  thinking  and  talking  over  these  perplexing  questions, 
exclaimed  in  the  bitterness  of  despair,  ^'  How  imperfect  is  the  most 
perfect  system  of  human  justice  1^'  You  can  never  obtain  absolute 
justice,  especially  in  these  cases.  It  is  not  like  the  trial  of  a  promis- 
sory-note case  before  a  court.  In  that  case  either  the  man  executed 
the  note  or  he  did  not.  Either  he  owes  the  money  or  he  does  not,  and 
if  he  owes  it  you  figure  up  the  interest  and  you  can  reach  an  abso- 
lutely correct  solution,  but  this  is  only  an  approximation. 

Senator  Newlands.  Still  it  is  a  duty  that  requires  men  of  good 
jud^ent,  and  the  question  I  have  asked  you  is  as  to  whether  the 
efficiency  of  the  Conmiission  would,  in  your  judgment,  be  increased 
by  adding  to  your  number  one  or  more  men  who  had  been  trained 
in  rate  making. 

Mr.  FiFER.  Well,  as  I  said  a  moment  a^,  I  think  one  such  man 
on  the  Commission  would  aid  verv  materially. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  think  he  would  aid  and  not  detract  from 
the  work  of  the  Commission? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Oh,  I  think  he  would  be  a  help,  yes;  because  you  could 
lean  on  him,  and  he  being  a  freight  man  might  give  you  points. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  as  to  elasticity.  Assuming  tnat.we  uass 
a  law  giving  you  the  power  upon  complaint  to  determine  what  is  a 
reasonable  rate.  Apparently  that  would  be  tiie  fixed  rate  for  the 
future,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  FiTER.  It  might  or  it  might  not. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  do  you  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  at  all 
important  to  keep  these  tariffs  in  a  flexible  or  elastic  condition,  so 
that  rates  can  be  changed  quickly  in  response  to  changed  conditions  f 

Mr.  FiFER.  Do  I  believe  m  that? 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes. 

Mr.  FiFER.  Most  certainly. 

Senator  Newlands.  Very  well.  Now,  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Commis- 
sion as  a  reasonable  rate  would  apparently  be  a  permanent  rate, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  FiFER.  I  am  very  glad  you  called  my  attention  to  that.    We 
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have  talked  that  question  over  between  ourselves  on  the  Conunission, 
and  I  think  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  {)ossibl7  without 
any  exception,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  time  when  tlus  thing  shall  be 
wiped  on  the  slate,  so  to  speak,  after  one  or  two  years'  time,  if  condi- 
tions change,  so  that  then  the  road  shall  be  free  to  make  its  own  rate. 

Senator  jIewlands.  Now,  Judge  Clements  was  of  the  opinion  that 
you  could  permit  the  carrier  to  change  the  rate  immediately,  even 
after  it  haa  been  affirmed  by  the  court,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the 
carrier  conditions  varied. 

Mr.  Fefer.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I  think  that  is  true. 
They  could  apply  to  the  Commission  at  any  time. 

Senator  Newlands.  No;  I  understand  his  idea  was  that  the  rail- 
road, upon  its  own  initiative,  should  be  permitted  to  change  the  rate, 
even  after  it  had  been  fixed  by  the  Commission  and  approved  by  the 
court,  leaving  to  its  judgment  the  question  as  to  whether  conditions 
had  so  changed  as  to  warrant  it,  and,  of  course,  leaving  that  action 
open  to  the  revision  of  the  Commission  upon  complaint.  What  do 
you  think  about  that? 

Mr.  FiFER.  Do  you  mean  to  pass  such  a  law  ? 

Senator  Newlands.  Would  you  deem  it  wise  to  go  as  far  as  that? 

Mr.  FiFER.  I  think  if  you  pass  a  law  giving  me  Commission  the 
right  to  condemn  a  rate  when  it  is  challenged,  and  the  right  to  say 
what  a  reasonable  rate  is,  and  put  it  into  operation,  and  then  fix  a 
time  when  it  shall  go  out  unless  it  is  reviewed  and  reversed  by  some 
court — I  would  not  cut  that  off — I  think  that  would  be  sufficient  das- 
ticity. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  would  not  go  as  far  as  Judge  Clements 
goes  in  that  particular? 

Mr.  FirER.  I  do  not  understand  that  Judge  Clements 

Senator  Newlands.  I  do  not  think  I  misstate  you,  do  I,  Judge 
Clements? 

Mr.  Clements.  You  do  not  misstate  it.  My  idea  was  that  when- 
ever a  rate  is  condemned  and  another  one  goes  into  effect  and  there 
are  any  substantial  changes  that  would  justify  a  changed  rate,  it 
might  well  be  left  with  the  railroads.  Thev  will  not  trifle  with  it, 
because  you  would  still  be  in  court,  and  if  there  was  no  justification 
of  it  there  would  be  another  opportunity 

Mr.  FiFER.  If  it  was  still  pending  in  court,  it  might  be  held  open 
for  that  matter. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  assuming  that  it  was  not  i)endin^  in  court 

Mr.  FiFER.  I  understand  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  a  case 
was  pending,  or  decided  by  the  Commission,  that  they  could  not  ap- 
ply to  the  Commission  in  the  same  case  for  a  modification  of  its  order. 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes;  but  that  is  quite  a  different  case.  In 
such  a  case  you  have  to  consume  a  certain  amount  of  time  in  applying 
for  a  modification  of  the  order,  and  the  complaint  is  that  all  me  con- 
ditions might  change  before  they  would  have  an  opportunity  to  ripen 
any  such  proceeding  into  a  decision. 

Mr.  FiFER.  If  conditions  had  very  radically  changed,  and  the  roads 
felt  that  they  could  not  appljr  to  the  Commission,  let  tnem  change  it, 
Bubject  to  another  condemnation.    That  could  be  done. 

Sanator  Dollivbr.  Without  fixing  any  timet 
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Mr.  FiFRR.  Without  fixing  any  time. 

Mr.  Clements.  Without  Eaving  a  de  novo  eompliinty  bafc  in  tke 
fltme  proceeding. 

Mr.  FiFRR.  ui  the  same  proceeding.  That  eoold  be  done,  and  I 
think  it  is  the  view  of  the  Commission  that  a  rate  when  it  is  once 
fixed  bv  the  Commission  should  not  continue  forever,  but  that  there 
should  be  some  time  when  the  railroads  ought  to  be  free 

Senator  Nxwu^mB.  I^ee  to  exercise  their  judgment  according  to 
conditions. 

Mr.  FiFEB.  To  exercise  their  judgment  in  changing  that  rate. 

Senator  CuUiOM.  We  are  obliged  to  you,  Grovemor,  for  giving  m 
vour  views,  and  we  will  let  you  go  now,  and  will  hear  another  col- 
league, Mr.  CockrelL 

8T ATBMBVT  OF  KIL  E.  8.  XAXB. 

The  Acting  Chairman  (Senator  CuiiiOM).  I  call  attention  to  t 
paper  I  have  here,  handed  to  me  by  Senator  Dolliver,  written  b; 
some  one  with  whom  he  is  acquainted.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
have  tke  paper  in  the  record. 

The  paper  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Burlington  Lumber  Compawt, 
Burlinfftany  lawoj  May  17^  1906. 
Hon.  Stephen  B.  Elkins, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  Interstate  Cammercey 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  an  Iowa  manufacturer  I  desire  to  refute  the  state- 
ment of  Grovemor  Cummins,  who  purports  to  represent  the  manu- 
facturers of  Iowa.  The  following  is  taken  from  page  17  of  the 
Hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  on 
the  20th  day: 

[Bztract  from  p.  17  of  Uie  Hearings,  twentieth  day,  before  Gommlttea  on  IntantatF 

Commerce.] 

Mr.  Cummins.  To  put  It  concretely,  the  railways— unoonscloasly,  not  mall- 
doQsly  at  all — have  decreed  that  Iowa  shall  remain  an  agricnltural  State,  and 
their  rates  are  so  adjusted  that  it  will  so  remain.  That  is  the  complaint  that 
I,  on  behalf  of  my  State,  and  of  those,  at  least,  who  helieve  with  me,  make  of 
liie  present  law. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  do  yon  say  that  the  railroada  hare  decreed  that  Iowa 
shall  not  become  a  manufncturing  State? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  reach  that  conclusion  simply  because  all  oar  mannfactnrers, 
when  they  attempt  to  reach  beyond  our  own  State,  meet  rates  that  so  discrimi- 
nate against  them  that  they  can  not  compete  with  manufacturers  elsewhere. 

The  Chasman.  Do  not  the  manufacturers  of  your  State  have  the  same  ad- 
Tantages  of  rates  that  the  manufacturers  have  in  other  States? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  the  question  as  broadly  as  you 
pot  It  I  say  that  the  manufacturers  of  onr  Stete  have  not  the  same  ^w^twi.^  to 
\  their  marlceta  as  have  the  manufacturers  In  sunoondlnc  Stataa, 
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The  following  are  rates  made  to  manufacturers  in  Burlington  aa 
compared  to  their  competitors 


BIACUINBRT,   C   L. 


Dletuk».    Bfttib 


DeoTer,  Colo *,,,., 

fiAlt  lAk«  Of tr,  Utali . . 

BnitA,  MoQfe...... .. 

Jopliti>  Ho...... .... 

Parg<i,  N.  D*k - 

OkbhllomB  Ctty,  OkJJU^ 

AHuitft,  Oft.. H^,«„, 


Chicago 

St,  Louis ^..„..** 
Burliixgtoa  ...... 

Ctucag-o.  „,,,,„, 
St.  LoQifl.. ,_„... 
BiirLnfftoa  ..,,.> 
Cbicatfo... ,...„. 
BtjrUiKrtCFn  ...... 

Cla  ECftfo  „,,,,„  „ 

St.  Lrfjuia.. 

Burlini^zi  ,^,,,, 

CliicAiro,, 

Burlltt^toa  .^.» 

8t  Locii^ 

Miimeapolla  >.„. 
B^rlLbgioQ  ...... 

ChlE^go ■ 

St.  Louis.  .„,„.. 
Memphis,  Tenn . . 
CinLmn&tU  Ohio, 

BuriiJigtoii 

Chicfl  go  ^ ,  .„_ .. , , 

St.  Loiila..... 

ClDclmiatt.  Ohio. 


1,031 

1,940 
1*4«0 

4A8 


i.m 

l,a3S 

£06 
d51 


007 

im 

MO 

637 
4S4 


LOB 

LM 
L» 

L40 

.as 

.58 

M 
.81 


rCBNITURB,  C  L. 


D«ii7«r,  Goto  ....*--.*•- 
&lt  lAktt  C£tf  1  Utfth. 

Sliolnoe,  WMb . .  .*,  .* 
JopUn^Mo  ........... 

OklAfaonyi  Citf ,  OUa. 
Fkrg^N.I^k 


Bnrttnffton  ....„., 

Chkm^o,, 

St.  [xsuia.  ..„.*,„. „ 

Burlingrtaa  ..<,.*.. ... 

Ctiic»«o 

St.  Laui».-„. „ 

BqHfniTtOD — **- 

CbicAgo  .....-.,„  ,..„,„„ 
Burlingt)(m  ................ 

ChU-u^o , 

Biiriington  .....,...,.,.„_. 

C  h  kufcito , ..««,-...... 

8t.  Lomb ,.„„.._,.. ,^. ., 

Borlington ._ 

CliicNTO  ■  - "- 

iSt.  Louia  ..^ .,,.«,  ,,_■ ...... 

Memphis  ,.,,.__ ,.,.. 

Burlington  ..»,.,....,,,.... 

^lllL^A^o ... ,. 

6L  Loiii»  ...^ . .... ....  .„... 

MlAiieopolls ......... ... 


i.oei 


i4ne 

i,m 
i,ft^ 

45B 

flO? 
TW 

Ma 

4S0 

Q51 

saa 

ass 


HOI 
i.!r 
Lost 

tior 

S.€B 

.74 

.7* 
.<T 
.«! 


nCPLEMENTB  ANB  WACK>NSt  O.  U 


,Cblo..-.. . 

SaItI«^k9Citr,Utiili.. 

Btitt«,  MoQt... ^ 

JorpUa,  Mo *«^.«.*«» 


ikpokanj^,  W«A^.. 


BurUngtoB ,_ 

CMci*go....„ 

Bt.  lionlji 

BiirJingtati.^. 

Cbicttgo.. ,..,..... 

St.  Louis... ...... 

B  urLlngtoD , ...... 

fTiicai^o ...._.,... 

St.Lpula 

BurllDRtDs  ..«.. 

St.  Loate. „..„,, 
BurllnfftCHi  ..^.. 

Cliic»«o 

St  T.^iiiB... 

BDrLingbon  ....... 

Chk^go ...... 
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On  these  rates  the  Murray  Iron  Works  Company  are  enabled  to 
sell  the  best  and  cheapest  C!or]iss  engines  in  America,  and  you  will 
find  their  engines  running  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 

The  Leopold  Desk  Company  can  make  desks  from  mahogany 

grown  in  Africa  and  ship  them  not  only  to  all  the  States,  but  to 
urope,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

The  Chittenden-Eastman  Company  are  enabled  to  be  the  largest 
jobbers  and  manufacturers  of  funiiture  in  the  United  States. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Pearl  Button  Company  sell  their  buttons 
in  competition  with  any  factory  in  the  world. 

Besides  a  long  list  oi  smailler  but  very  prosperous  concerns. 

While  we  have  no  large  packing  house  here  I  desire  to  quote  some 
rates  from  neighboring  Iowa  towns  where  large  and  prosperous  con- 
oems  are  located : 

PAOKINGh-HOnSB  PRODU0T&  a  L. 


To- 

From- 

Dto- 
tanoe. 

Bate. 

Export 

Hvif  OtIcaub,  La.. .....a. ..•••••..... 

Dee  MoiiiM 

OtrtXlXnWft.........a..  ........a... 

Miles. 

1,080 

960 

10.40 
.40 
.86 

•^S 

Chicftgo   ........................ 

.9 

TANKAGE,  0  L. 

To- 

From^ 

Dla- 
tanoe. 

Rate 

pertOL 

Atknta,  Oft 

Ottnxnwa 

JfOw. 
an 

Tto 

Dee  Moines 

: 

Chicago 

tu 

IOWA  CODl. 


Sxa  2126.  Code  of  Iowa  provides  that  common  carrten  ''shall  charge  no 
more  for  transporting  freight  to  or  from  any  point  on  its  railroad  than  a  fair 
and  Just  rate,  compared  with  the  price  it  charges  for  the  same  kind  of  freight 
transportation  to  or  from  any  other  point," 

Sec.  2145.  If  any  such  railway  corporation  shall  charge,  collect,  or  receiTe 
for  the  transportation  of  any  passenger  or  freight  of  any  description  upon  its 
railroad,  for  any  distance  within  the  State,  a  greater  amount  of  toll  or  com- 
pensation than  is  at  the  same  time  charged,  collected,  or  received  for  the  trans- 
portation in  the  same  direction  of  any  passenger  or  like  quantity  of  freight  of 
the  same  class,  over  a  greater  distance  of  the  same  railway;  ♦  •  •  or  if 
it  shall  charge,  collect,  or  receive  for  the  transportation  of  any  passenger  or 
freight  of  any  description  over  its  railway  a  greater  amount  as  toll  or  compen- 
sation than  shall  at  the  same  time  be  charged,  collected,  or  received  by  It  for  the 
transportation  of  any  passenger  or  like  quantity  of  freight  of  the  same  class 
being  transported  in  the  same  direction  over  any  portion  of  the  same  railroad 
of  equal  distance;  *  *  *  all  such  discriminating  rates,  charges,  collections, 
or  receipts,  whether  made  directly  or  by  means  of  any  rebate,  drawback,  or 
other  shift,  sliall  be  received  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  unjust  discrimina- 
tions prohibited  by  this  chapter;  and  it  shall  not  be  a  sufficient  excuse  or 
justification  thereof  on  the  part  of  said  railway  corporation  that  the  station 
or  point  at  which  it  shall  charge,  collect,  or  receive  less  compensation  In  the 
aggregate  for  the  transportation  of  such  passenger  or  freight,  or  for  the  use 
and  transportation  of  such  railway  car  the  greater  distance  than  for  the  shorter 
distance  is  a  station  or  point  at  which  there  exists  competition  with  another 
railway  or  other  transportation  line." 
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Chring  to  the  above  the  Iowa  rates  on  coal  to  Burlington  are  so 
lig^  tliat  our  factories  get  their  supply  from  Illinois. 

Soft  coal,  carloads,  to  Burlington. 


From — 

Din- 
tance. 

Bate  per 

ton. 

>nnfArfn11pfL  ni 

Miles. 
88 
96 
9B 
106 

•"•S 

•eoria^Ul 

kTerjr,  Iowa 

a. 97 

McaionHa,  Iowa , 

LQl 

a  Iowa  distance  tariff. 


Thanking  you  for  your  kind  attention,  I  remain, 

Yours,  truly,  H.  S.  Rand. 

8TATEMEHT  OF  IHTEBSTATS   COMMEBCE  C0MMI88I0HEB 
FBANCIS  M.  COCKRELL. 

Mr.  CocKRELL.  Senators  of  the  committee,  I  can  only  say  to  you 
irhat  I  would  say  if  I  were  still  a  member  of  the  Senate  and  called 
ipon  to  vote  on  this  question. 

Senator  Cullom.  That  is  a  pretty  good  standpoint. 

Senator  Dolliver.  That  covers  our  case  exactly. 

Mr.  CocKRELL.  I  would  delegate  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
nission  the  power,  not  to  initiate  or  orij^nate  ratings  for  the  rail- 
*oads,  because  I  do  not  think  that  question  is  at  issue  at  all.  I  do 
lot  think  anyone  will  claim  that  either  Congress  or  any  commission 
bould  undertake  to  take  up  the  entire  traffic  on  our  railroad  systems 
ind  fix  rates  in  advance  as  to  what  should  be  charged.  I  would 
lelegate  to  the  Commission  the  power  to  regulate  the  rates  fixed  and 
leclared  by  the  railroad  companies  under  the  provisions  of  the  exist- 
ng  law,  and  to  decide  whether  the  rates  prescribed  by  the  railroads 
vere  reasonable  and  just  or  unreasonable  and  unjust,  and  to  decide 
ifter  complaint  and  investigation  what  was  a  reasonable  and  just 
*ate  in  that  case. 

Then  after  that  rate  was  fixed  and  found  by  the  Commission,  it 
hould  continue  to  be  the  legal  rate  until  it  was  otherwise  settled, 
ind  I  would  authorize  the  railroad,  after  the  lapse  of  a  reasonable 
ime  from  the  decision  and  order  of  the  Commission,  to  go  into  the 
existing  courts  of  the  United  States,  if  they  desired  to  contest  the 
•atings  found  by  the  Commission.  The  burden  of  proof  would  then 
16  on  them  to  show  that  the  rate  fixed  by  the  Commission  was  not  a 
■easonable  and  just  rate,  and  in  that  case  the  court  would  have  full 
urisdiction  to  determine  whether  the  rate  first  established  by  the 
'aibroads  and  declared  to  be  unreasonable  by  the  Commission  was  an 
inreasonable  or  unjust  rate.  The  court  would  likewise  have  the 
authority  to  say  whether  the  rates  fixed  by  the  Commission  was  a 
■easonable  and  just  rate,  and  the  court  might  decide,  and  in  my 
ud^ent,  the  court  would  be  compelled  to  decide  the  question.  I 
hi^  that  if  they  technically  may  not  have  the  jurisdiction,  they 
ifould  assume  the  jurisdiction  and  settle  the  questions  that  Congress 
lad  delegated  to  the;u  to  settle,  namely,  the  question  whether  the 

8.  Doc.  243, 6»-l--vol  4 35 
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rate  was  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  just  or  unjust,  diacrimiiuitory  or 
otherwise.  I  think  the  courts  would  decide  that  We  have  no  com- 
mon law  in  this  country  in  regard  to  railroads,  but  our  courts  hive 
taken  the  responsibility  of  establishing  precedents  from  year  to 
yiear,  and  we  are  getting  to  have  a  pretty  considerable  system  of  rail- 
road law  here,  growing  out  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  and  for  that 
reason  I  would  leave  uiis  question  to  the  existing  courts. 

Senator  Dolliver.  There  might  be  a  point  between  the  rate  fixed 
by  the  railroads  and  the  rate  substituted  by  the  Commission  where 
justice  and  reasonableness  would  lie. 

Mr.  CocKRELL.  That  is  true,  and  when  the  court  found 

Senator  Dolliver.  Could  we  clothe  the  court  with  the  jurisdiction 
to  find  that  point? 

Mr.  CocKRELL.  When  the  court  found  that  the  rate  first  fixed  by 
the  railroad  company  was  unreasonable  and  unjust,  then  if  it  should 
find  that  the  rate  fixed  by  the  Commission  was  also  unreasonable  and 
unjust,  it  would  devolve  upon  the  railroad  conipany  to  fix  another 
rate,  and  necessarily  that  rate  would  have  to  be  intermediate  betwe^   | 
the  rates  first  fixed  by  the  railroad  and  then  the  rate  fixed  by  the 
Commission,  both  of  which  were  declared  to  be  unreasonable  and 
unjust.    Then  if  that  rate  afterwards  fixed  was  still  complained  of,  I 
think  the  Commission  woul^  have  authority  to  reexanune  the  case    , 
and  again  fix  upon  some  rat(B  that  would  be  deemed  reasonable  and    | 
just. 

Senator  Dolliver.  The  courts  have  seemed  to  hold  that  in  adjudg-    I 
ing  rates  fixed  by  the  Commission  to  be  unlawful,  a  court  would  be 
controlled,  not  by  the  question  of  its  reasonableness,  but  by  a  very 
much  narrower  question,  to  wit,  whether  it  confiscated  the  property 
of  the  railroad. 

Mr.  CocKRELL.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  our  court  would 
be  tender-footed  about  that.  I  think  they  would  decide  the  ques- 
tion exactly  as  Congress  presented  it  to  them,  and  that  is  whether  it 
was  a  reasonable  or  an  unreasonable^  rate. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  they  would  probably  hold  that  anything 
less  than  a  reasonable  rate  was  a  confiscatory  rate? 

Mr.  CocKRELL.  I  think  not  I  do  not  think  they  would  oome  that 
close  to  it.  Now,  of  course,  the  reasonableness,  or  you  may  say  the 
justice,  in  a  question  of  rating  is  a  very  nice  question.  Here  is  a 
rating,  we  will  say,  for  example,  of  6  cents  per  100  pounds.  The 
complainants  saj^  that  is  too  much.  The  Commission  finds  that 
that  is  an  excessive  rate  and  they  say  that  4  cents  is  a  reasonable 
rate.  There  is  a  margin  of  1  cent  tJetween  them.  Now,  it  would 
be  a  question  as  to  whether  the  5  cents  was  a  reasonable  rate.  If 
they  found  that,  Ihen  the  court  would  also  have  to  find  whether  the 
4  cents  was  a  reasonable  rate.  Now,  the  court  might  think  that  even 
3^  cents  would  be  a  reasonable  rate,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  if  they 
thought  that  way,  then  they  would  hold  4  cents  to  be  an  unreasonable 
rate  and  would  so  declare.  Now,  when  that  was  declared,  you  would 
have  the  fact  that  they  were  both  found  to  be  too  high.  You  would 
have  a  maximum  to  go  by.  The  Commission  would  have  a  ques- 
tion for  determination  later,  but  I  do  not  see  why  the  court  might 
not  determine  the  question  as  to  whether  the  rate  fixed  either  bv  the 
Commission  or  by  the  railroad  was  a  reasonable  and  just  one.    'ihev 
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might  have  to  draw  nice  distinctions.  Anybody,  any  railroad  mam 
would  have  to  draw  them,  even  to  mills  or  tenths  of  a  mill.  In  all 
these  things  that  has  to  be  done. 

Senator  Dolliyer.  But  you  would  give  to  both  parties  the  right  of 
appeal? 

Mr.  CocKSKLL.  I  would  give  to  both  parties  the  right  of  appeaL 

Senator  Dolliveb.  Suppose  the  raifroad  fixed  a  rate,  say,  at  5 
cents,  and  the  Commission  at  4,  and  both  parties  appealed,  the  com- 
plainants in  the  original  case  claiming  that  two  and  a  half  cents  was 
about  the  proper  figure. 

Mr.  CocKRELL.  Well,  then,  it  would  be  for  the  court  to  settle.  I 
think  the  court  would  settle  it.  The  courts  settle  all  other  con- 
troversies before  them. 

Senator  Cullom.  And  all  that  you  propose  to  say  is  that,  in  your 
judgment,  the  Commission  ought  to  have  the  right  to  determine  what 
womd  be  a  reasonable  rate  after  finding  that  another  rate  is  un- 
reasonable? 

Mr.  CocKRELL.  Yes;   I  think  so. 

Senator  Cullom.  And  make  an  order  accordingly,  and  if  the  rail- 
roads did  not  like  it  they  would  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
courts. 

Mr.  CocKRELL.  They  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  courts,  inde- 
pendently of  this  law.  If  it  was  confiscatory  proceeding  that  the 
Commission  had  instituted  against  them,  they  would  not  havp  to 
refer  to  this  law.  They  could  go  in  and  restrain  us;  but  under  this 
law  they  car  test  it  as  to  whether  it  is  reasonable  or  not.  No  con- 
fiscatory measures  will  ever  be  proposed  imder  the  law  when  jou 
can  take  it  right  into  court.  They  would  have  the  right  to  go  nght 
into  court  and  the  railroads  would  have  the  two  remedies.  They 
would  have  the  remedy  provided  here  by  going  into  court,  and  they 
would  have  their  natural  remedy  of  proceeding  to  restrain  anything 
that  was  confiscatory  of  their  property  without  due  compensation. 

Senator  Foster  of  Louisiana.  Would  you  have  the  finding  of  the 
Commission  go  into  immediate  effect? 

Mr.  CocKRELL.  The  finding  of  the  Commission  should  go  into  im- 
mediate effect;  I  am  glad  vou  referred  to  that  point,  beSiuse  I  did 
not  cover  it  before.'  I  would  have  the  finding  or  the  Commission  go 
into  immediate  effect,  but  remain  subject  to  appeal  and  decision  of 
the  courts;  and  if  there  was  no  appeal,  or  if  the  decision  of  the  court 
was  that  the  rating  was  a  reasonaole  and  just  one,  that  rate  should 
be  observed  and  obeyed,  you  might  say  for  some  reasonable  time — 
you  might  fix  some  time.  It  ought  to  remain  the  rate  and  the  legal 
rate  until  the  conditions  and  circumstances  existing  at  the  time 
the  rate  was  fixed  by  the  Commission  had  substantiafly  changed,  so 
as  to  justify  a  change  in  the  rating. 

Now,  I  ao  not  know  how  long  that  might  be.  It  certainly  would 
not  be  a  permanent  decision  that  could  not  be  reviewed  in  any  way, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  railroads  would  have  the  right 
under  general  principles  of  right  and  justice,  if  the  conditions  had 
wholly  changea  and  the  circumstances  clearly  justified  an  increase— 
they  ought  to  have  the  right  to  make  a  change,  and  then  that  changed 
rate  would  be  subject  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  Commission. 

Senator  Fostsb,  of  Louisiana.  The  railroads  say  that  as  a  role  the 
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flirty  losing  a  litigation  in  a  trial  has  the  right  to  suspend  the  eaeeo- 
tion  of  the  judgment  even  of  a  court  by  giving  a  proper  bond,  aod 
that  the  putting  of  your  finding  into  immediate  execution,  where  in 
appeal  is  allowable^  works  an  injustice  to  them  by  not  giving  them 
the  opportunity  of  having  the  findings  of  the  Commission  suspended 
by  an  appropriate  and  proper  bond.  What  have  you  to  say  about 
that? 

Mr.  CocKRELL.  Do  I  understand  that  in  the  event  that  the  Com- 
mission was  delegated  with  the  authority  to  fix  the  rate  they  would 
want  the  right  to  apply 

Senator  Foster,  of  Louisiana.  To  suspend  the  ezecuticm  of  that 
order. 

Mr.  CocKRELL.  To  apply  to  the  courts? 

Senator  Foster  of  Louisiana.  During  the  pendency  of  the  appeal 

Mr.  CocKRELL.  To  suspend  that  operation? 

Senator  Foster  of  Louisiana.  To  suspend  that  order. 

Mr.  CocKRELL.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  necessity  of  men- 
tioning a  thing  of  that  kind  in  the  law. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  think  the  courts  would  have  jurisdiction 
to  do  it  anyway  ? 

Mr.  CocKRKiiL.  I  think  the  courts  clearly  have  jurisdiction,  and  if 
the  rate  fixed  bv  the  Commission  was  sucn  a  rate  as  would  result  in 

f'eat  and  speecly  harm  to  them,  they  could  get  out  an  injunction.   | 
ou  must  remember  that  they  have  twenty  or  thirty  days  before  the   ' 
rate  goes  into  effect  after  it  has  been  ordered  by  the  Commission.  I 
Now,  they  have  that  time  within  which  to  get  out  an  injunction,  and 
if  it  was  a  case  where  they  would  have  no  remedy,  and  they  had  col- 
lected the  small  rate  and  could  not  collect  the  other,  and  tliey  should 
show  clearly  that  what  the  Commission  had  done  was  an  irreparable 
wrong,  the  court  would  suspend  it  until  the  court  could  hear  the 
question. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  but  what  the  court  would  do 
that.  It  ought  to  do  it.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
a  restriction  of  that  kind  in  the  law.  Now,  in  addition,  I  would  make 
the  railroads  responsible  for  everything  transported  on  their  lines, 
the  private  cars  and  private  car  lines  and  everything,  and  would  make 
them  report  to  the  Commission  just  as  they  do  now.  the  rates  for 
everything.  They  report  some  things  now.  I  would  make  them 
report  everything,  the  rates  for  icing  and  everything  of  that  kind. 
I  think  the  railroads  ought  to  be  responsible  for  it.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  fruit  interests  and  various  things  of  the  kind  had  not 
developed,  when  it  was  a  new  matter,  and  it  would  have  been  a  great 
expense*  to  the  railroads  to  furnish  all  the  cars  at  once,  but  that  time 
has  passed.  The  industrv  has  been  developed.  Take  the  immense 
freightage,  for  instan(?e,  that  comes  from  California  and  from  Mich- 
igan and  from  the  South,  and  all  around,  in  the  fruit  season. 

These  private  car  lines  can  be  absorbed  by  the  railroads,  and  now 
with  the  knowledge  tliey  have  the  railroads  can  furnish  the  cars  for 
this  service  and  one  line  can  exchange  with  another,  just  as  they 
exchange  cars  now,  under  similar  regulations  that  they  can  establish. 
Probably  they  have  cars  enough,  if  properly  distributed,  to  caiTy  the 
various  products  of  that  kind.  They  w^ill  have  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  then),  and  the  railroads  ou^ht  to  do  it,  just  as  the  Michigan 
Central  has  already  done.     The  Michigan  Central  has  refused  to  re- 
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new  its  contracts  with  the  Armour  Car  Lines,  and  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette road  will  refuse  to  renew  its  contract,  which  expires  in  Sep- 
fcooiber  next.  I  understand  there  are  several  railroads  in  the  country 
that  own  their  own  cars  of  this  sort — that  is,  they  have  a  corporation 
composed  of  their  own  company,  and  the  railroad  company  owns  all 
the  stock  in  this  corporation,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  I  suppose 
they  ought  not  to  dispute  that  they  are  liable,  but  it  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion now  as  to  whether  some  of  these  companies  are  liable  or  not.  It 
is  claimed  that  there  have  been  very  great  outrages  perpetrated,  that 
extortionate  charges  have  been  made  for  icing  and  the  transportation 
of  things  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Clapp.  Then  your  suggestion  that  the  carriers  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  icing  charges  is  a  matter,  as  I  imderstand  you,  that 
involves  the  abolishing  of  the  private  car  lines? 

Mr.  CocKHBLL.  Wefl,  I  do  not  know.  Senator.    That  is  a  question. 

Senator  Clapp.  I  was  getting  vour  view  of  it. 

Mr.  CocKRELL.  I  say  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  undertake,  in 
the  law,  to  declare  that  they  should  be  abolished  and  not  permitted  to 
continue,  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  property  invested  in  some  of 
these  car  lines  and  there  ought  to  be  no  injustice  done  them.  They 
are  getting  a  verv  reasonable  compensation  for  the  value  of  their  cars 
in  the  rates  paid  by  the  railroads  for  their  use;  but  I  think  it  is  a 
vicious  system  that  has  grown  up  because  of  the  necessities  of  the 
business  in  the  past,  and  that  now  it  is  time  to  end  it  and  make  the 
railroads  responsible  for  it,  or  that  they  must  arrange  with  these 
private  car  companies  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  responsible  for 
the  icing  and  for  all  the  charges  connected  with  the  service— ^-that  is, 
to  make  the  railroads  so  responsible,  and  let  them  settle  with  the 
private  car  companies.  I  do  not  think  they  will  have  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  settling  that.  Whenever  it  is  so  that  they  are  under  con- 
trol I  think  tiiey  will  be  able  to  settle  it  without  any  Very  great  wrong 
being  done. 

Senator  Clapp.  Would  not  that  leave  a  very  wide  opportunity  for 
a  form  of  discrimination  that  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  at  and 
detect,  if  men  or  companies  could  own  these  private  car  lines  and 
they  themselves  be  engaged  in  the  business  of  producing  and  distribut- 
ing those  products  which  the  carrier  was  theretofore  carrying? 
^Mr.  CocKRiXL.  You  are  right  about  that;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
it.  They  have  held  up  many  a  railroad  in  this  country  and  made 
them  make  contracts  with  them.  They  have  the  power  to  do  it,  and 
in  some  instances  I  have  been  told  they  have  said :  "  Here,  we  have 

f^ot  to  have  certain  rights  or  our  products  don't  go  in  them  over  your 
ine."  I  would  not  allow  any  private  car  owner  to  have  any  right 
of  control  of  the  cars  which  were  used  by  the  railroads.  The  rail- 
roads must  have  absolute  control  and  must  make  no  discrimination 
in  favor  of  the  owners  of  the  cars. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  only  right  of  the  owner  of  the  car  would 
be  to  have  compensation  for  the  use  of  his  car? 

Mr.  CocKRELL.  For  the  use  of  his  car,  and  he  can  be  placed  on  an 
absolute  footing.  If  he  is  not,  the  same  trouble  you  speak  of  will 
continue.  If  they  are  allowed  to  put  their  products  in  m  preference 
to  everybody  else,  why,  it  will  give  them,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a 
preference  and  be  a  discrimination. 

Senator  Clapp.  Does  not  the  mere  relationship 
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Air.  CocKRELL.  That  is  true.  I  make  tliis  reoommendationy  that  if 
there  were  no  cars  existing  and  there  were  no  property  interests 
involved,  I  would  say  what  you  do  in  that  mattcor;  out  there  is  to 
be  a  transition,  and  sometimes  it  is  not  best  for  them  to  be  sudden  and 
instantaneous.  Now,  if  you  make  the  railroads  responsihie  &r  the 
cars  and  everytliing  connected  with  them,  and  only  gi^e  them 
authority  to  lease  the  cars  if  they  want  to — but  they  must  have 
control  and  must  not  give  preference  to  anyone  regardless  of  whether 
he  is  an  owner  or  not,  in  the  products  they  carry — I  think  that  will 
i*emedy  it,  and  the  railroads  will  absorb  them  in  a  very  short  time. 

Senator  N£WLA^DS.  Can  not  that  transaction  of  the  lease  of  die 
cars  themselves  be  made  the  record  for  some  discrimination  or  rebate 
of  the  owner  of  the  car  who  would  be  engaged  in  selling  products? 

Mr.  CocKRELL.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  without  being  a  violation 
of  the  law. 

Senator  Newlands.  It  might  be  difficult  to  get  at,  that  is  alL 

Mr.  CocKRELL.  Tliere  are  a  ^reat  many  thin^  that  have  to  be 
transported  in  special  cars,  particularly  fruit,  and  it  is  a  very  large 
business,  also  vegetables  and  perishable  products,  wid  it  is  a  ffreat 
benefit  to  the  company,  and  it  enables  people  of  every  portion  or  the 
country  to  have  the  products  of  every  other  portion  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Senator  Cullom.  And  we  all  get  the  best  there  is. 

Mr.  CocKRELL.  Yes;  and  some  of  the  charges  have  been  pretty' 
high. 

Senator  Kean.  Some  of  the  charges  at  some  of  the  dining  stations 
of  the  ]^ailroads  are  pretty  high  too.  Senator,  for  the  passengers. 
To  get  your  dinner  at  some  of  the  dining  stations  costs  a  good  deaL 

Mr.  CocKREi.L.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  comparison  between 
that  and  the  subject  about  which  we  are  talking.  Between  the  dining 
room  at  the  side  of  a  track  where  a  train  stops  and  the  icing  of  a 
through  product  from  one  point  to  another,  wnere  it  has  to  be  iced 
here,  and  there,  and  there,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  comparison. 

Senator  Kean.  But  that  is  the  food. 

Mr.  CocKRELL.  That  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  transportatioiL 
That  car  has  to  be  given  it  in  order  to  transport  it. 

Senator  Kean.  But  that  is  a  part  of  your  transportation,  toa 
You  would  feel  uncomfortable  if  you  could  not  get  something  to  eat 

Mr.  Cockrp:ll.  Wellj  of  course  I  do  not  thii£  there  is  any  com- 
parison between  an  eating  station  where  people  are  free  to  come  and 
go,  or  not,  just  as  they  choose,  and  something  which  has  to  be  done 
to  the  product  while  it  is  still  on  the  cars  ana  in  course  of  transpor- 
tation. I  think  that  is  a  very  clear  distinction  to  make,  and  I  think 
the  courts  would  do  it  if  it  was  ever  to  come  before  them. 

Senator  Kean.  Then  you  distinguish  between  the  inanimate  and 
animate  ? 

Mr.  CocKREiiL.  T  do  not  know.  There  is  some  difference  between 
them  anyway,  Avhoiher  I  think  it  or  not.  As  I  said,  I  have  come  to 
this  conclusion  because  I  believe  it  w^ould  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
all  the  people — those  who  produce  these  commodities  that  are  to  be 
transported  and  to  the  people  who  consume  these  products  and 
make  a  market  for  them  and  of  the  railroads  and  of  our  whole  coon- 
try  and  the  business  interests  of  the  country. 
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Now,  I  came  to  this  conclusion  after  looking  at  the  Commission 
in  the  first  place.  How  was  it  appointed?  Selected  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  the  people  of  the  whole  United  States,  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  and  has  no  power  except  the  power  which  has  been  delegated 
to  the  Commission  by  the  Congress.  Now,  I  think  that  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  made  a  selection  and  the  Senate 
has  confirmed  those  men  that  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  they  are 
honest;  that  they  are  intelligent;  that  they  are  patriotic;  and  that 
they  have  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  in  the  administration  of  their  offices  they  would 
hear  all  cases  and  decide  them  fairly  and  impartially,  and  aim  not 
to  do  anything  that  would  be  unreasonable  or  unjust  or  that  would 
be  a  wrong  to  any  portion  of  our  country. 

Now,  does  not  the  past  justify  this  jud^ent  of  a  commission? 
You  have  had  the  Commission  since  1887.  A  complaint  is  made  that 
a  rate  is  unreasonable  or  discriminatory  or  in  violation  of  law,  and 
that  is  reduced  to  a  formality  if  it  is  not  in  proper  shape,  so  that  the 
railroads  can  know  exactly  what  is  charged  against  them. 

Now,  the  railroads  are  notified  of  that  charge  which  has  been  made 
against  them,  and  they  are  allowed  a  reasonable  time  within  which 
to  answer  it,  and  they  answer  it  under  oath,  and  thoy  make  their  de- 
fense as  best  they  can.  Now,  then,  the  Commission,  after  that  is 
done,  appoint  a  time  and  place  for  a  hearing,  and  before  that  Com- 
mission come  all  these  freight  agents  and  all  the  traffic  managers, 
and  they  get  all  the  facts  that  they  can,  and  the  Commission  takes 
)age  after  page  of  evidence.  These  men  are  cross-questioned  by  the 
awyers  representing  the  railroads,  and  you  must  confess  that  they 
are  gentlemen  of  great  abilities  and  attainments.     They  are  cross- 

?uestioned  by  them  in  order  to  present  the  case  in  the  best  possible 
orm,  and  the  complainants  are  heard  from  the  record  as  to  the 
charges. 

Now,  here  is  a  case  where  the  Commission  has  to  decide  whethei' 
that  is  a  retisonable  rate  or  not.  It  takes  into  consideration  every- 
thing that  any  freight  trafficker  has  named.  It  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  rates  thtit  have  existed  for  years  and  years  past  on  that  line, 
and  the  rates  thai  have  existed  on  similar  lines,  and  the  character  oi 
the  products,  the  place  where  the  products  originate,  the  place  to 
whicn  they  are  destined,  and  everything  which  could  have  any  weight 
or  consideration  by  a  freight  trafficker  is  brought  before  the  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Commission  is  fully  informed  in  the  matter.-  Then 
they  make  their  decision.     This  has  been  going  on  ever  since  1887. 

Now.  what  have  been  the  results?  Is  not  the  railroad  business 
in  this  country  in  better  condition  to-day  than  it  ever  was  before, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  in  the  contentment  and  satisfaction 
of  the  people?  It  is  said  that  this  Commission  has  failed ;  that  it  has 
been  overruled  and  reversed  in  the  courts.    Now,  let  us  examine  that 

Fhase,  and  I  will  detain  you  but  just  a  few  seconds  on  that  point 
think  that  we  should  understand  it  exactly.  I  believe  all  the  mem- 
bers of  that  Commission  have  been  lawyers  except  one.  And  one,  I 
think,  was  selected  because  he  was  a  railroad  man.  Now,  I  must  say 
to  you  frankly  that  if  I  were  President  of  the  United  States  and  mak- 
ing the  selection  I  would  not  want  any  traffic  manager  or  any  rail- 
road man  on  that  Commission.    I  would  not  want  any  man  whose 


I; 
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judgment  might  be  biased  any  way  by  his  previous  training  and 
service.  You  do  not  pick  judges  out,  who  have  to  pass  upon  these 
railroads,  because  they  have  been  freight  traffic  managers  or  anythinjg 
of  the  kind,  and  they  are  the  ones  who  have  to  finally  pass  upon  this 
whole  matter.    They  are  not  selected  because  of  that. 

Now,  let  us  examme  some  of  the  cases  that  have  eone  to  the  courts. 
I  will  take  the  case  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cx>mmission  r.  The 
Detroit  and  Grand  Haven  Railroad  (167  U.  S.).  In  that  case  the 
United  States  circuit  court  for  the  western  district  of  Michigan  sus- 
tained the  decision  of  the  Commission,  and  the  United  States  circuit 
court  of  appeals  and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  circuit  court.  That  shows  that  the  judicial  mind  had 
not  been  unanimous  in  overruling  tiie  decisions  or  the  Commission, 
because  here  was  a  circuit  judge  that  sustained  the  decision  and  then 
the  court  of  appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  that  judge  and 
reversed  the  Commission. 

Now,  we  will  take  the  case  of  the  Florida  Fruit  Exchange  t?.  The 
Savannah,  Florida  and  Western  Railroad  (167  U.  SO*  The  decisions 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  were  sustained  by  the  United 
States  circuit  court  for  the  southern  district  of  Florida  and  also  by 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed both  of  them.  I  think  the  Commission  is  in  pretty  good  com- 
pany there.  It  decided  the  case,  the  United  States  circuit  court  and 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  sustained  the  decision,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  reversed  the  whole  thing. 

Well,  now,  we  will  take  another  case,  that  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  v.  The  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company  (162 
U.  S.).  The  decision  of  the  Commission,  in  the  circuit  court  tor  the 
southern  district  of  New  York — and  there  are  supposed  to  be  great 
lawyers  and  jurists  there — was  sustained,  and  on  appeal  to  the  court 
of  appeals  that  decision  was  affirmed ;  and  tJie  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  reversed  both  of  them. 

Now,  then,  in  the  case  of  Behlman  v.  The  LouisviUe  and  Nashville 
Railroad  (169  U.  S.)  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Com- 
mission in  the  circuit  court  in  the  South  Carolina  district  was 
reversed.  The  Commission  was  overruled  by  the  circuit  court  of  the 
district  of  South  Carolina,  and  on  appeal  to  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  decision  was  sus- 
tained, and  then  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  court  of  appeals 
was  reversed. 

Senator  Cullom.  What  became  of  the  Conmiission!  Were  they 
reversed,  too? 

Mr.  CocKRBLL.  They  were  reversed,  too.  But  you  will  notice  the 
conflict  of  the  judicial  mind  on  these  intricate  questions. 

Now,  I  come  to  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  v.  The 
Southern  Pacific.  In  that  case  the  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  sustained  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the 
district  of  Colorado,  and  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals, 
April  6,  1900,  revei-sed  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court-  The  case 
did  not  go  any  further. 

Now,  in  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Railroad  Company  v. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (181  U.  S.)  the  circuit  court 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Tennessee  affirmed — and  I  want  to  call 
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the  special  attention  of  the  committee  to  this  case — affirmed  the  de- 
cision of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  And  on  appeal  to 
the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  that  decision  was  affirmed, 
and  on  that  circuit  court  of  appeals  was  Judge  Taft,  the  present 
Secretary  of  War,  and  Judge  Lurton,  and  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  of 
the  Supreme  Court  Now,  then,  that  case  was  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  by  the  Supreme  Court  was  reversed. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  if  you  analyze  these,  the  decisions  of  the  Inter- 
state Comm^ce  Commission  have  been  about  as  well  sustained  as 
the  decisions  of  the  district  and  circuit  courts,  and  even  the  court  of 
appeals. 

Senator  Cullom.  As  many  judges  deciding  for  the  question  as  there 
were  those  deciding  against  it? 

Mr.  CoGKBELL.  Yes;  and  they  have  been  from  all  over  the  country. 
Now,  in  this  process  there  is  a  kind  of  a  law  being  established 
throughout  the  country. 

Senator  Dolliveb.  Has  the  Supreme  Court  been  unanimous  in  all 
of  these  casest 

Mr.  CocKRELL.  No;  they  have  not  been  unanimous  at  all.  In  one 
case,  although  I  am  not  certain,  there  were  three  judges  who  dissented. 

Now,  I  want  to  come  to  one  case,  that  of  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  v.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad.  The  order  of 
the  Commission  was  sustained  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  for 
the  southern  district  of  Georgia.  In  this  case  a  multitude  of  points 
were  involved.  In  the  first  place  there  was  complaint  against  the 
rate  on  cotton,  turpentine,  and  rosin,  and  other  property  conveyed  by 
the  Louisville  ana  Nashville  Railroad  from  stations  in  Florida  to 
Savannah.  Then  there  were  charges  in  regard  to  rates  on  bacon  and 
other  freights,  groceries  and  hardware,  etc.,  transported  from  Savan- 
nah to  Pensao(da  and  Atlantic  points,  and  there  were  charges  as  to 
the  rates  on  all  the  lines  from  New  York  to  Pensacola  and  the 
Atlantic  division  on  general  articles  of  freight,  but  especially  on 
sucar. 

Now,  there  were  divers  railroads  and  divers  charges  submitted 
to  the  Commission,  and  the  Commission  was  called  on  to  decide  that 
case.  It  has  been  intimated  that  with  the  contrariety  of  business, 
and  those  things,  the  Commission  might  throw  everything  into  con- 
fusion by  havmg  so  much  before  it.  I  want  to  read  just  a  little. 
You  have  this  report  here,  but  I  want  to  call  attention  to  it.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  decided,  after 
having  all  the  railroads,  all  the  traffic  managers,  and  all  the  attomevs 
in  presenting  the  evidence  and  in  presenting  the  contracts,  that  the 
rat^  on  sugar  and  other  products  rrom  New  York  to  Pensacola  and 
other  Atlantic  points  were  not  in  violation  of  the  law,  and  then  they 
decided  that  the  rates  on  bacon  and  other  articles  from  Savannah  to 
Pensacola  and  other  points  were  not  seriously  wrong,  and  they  dis- 
mi^ed  the  charges  against  the  sundrv  railroads  as  to  those  two 
charges.  And  then  they  decided  as  to  the  rates  on  cotton,  turpentine, 
rosin,  and  other  articles  from  stations  in  Florida  to  Savannah. 
Now,  I  will  read  what  tne  Commission  say  in  regard  to  that  : 

The  Commission  found  that  the  rate  on  uncompressed  cotton  from  stations  in 
Florida  on  the  Pensacola  and  Atlantic  division  to  Savannah  was  $2.75  per  bale 
at  the  time  of  bearlna.    When  complaint  was  filed  and  for  some  years  prior 
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tb(;reto,  but  snbfiiequent  to  the  hearing,  this  rate  had  been  Increued  86  eenti, 
to  $3.30  per  bale.  The  rates  from  the  same  points  to  Mobile  and  New  Orletiis 
had  been,  and  were  at  the  time  of  the  decision,  respectively,  $2  and  f2JX)  per 
bale.  The  Commission  held  that  the  rate  of  $2.75  to  Savannah  was  not  onlaw- 
fnl,  but  that  the  whole  advance  of  55  cents  was  unlawful,  and  that  anj  hli^ 
rate  on  such  cotton  to  Savannah  than  the  former  difference  of  25  cents  per 
bale  above  the  rate  In  force  from  the  same  stations  to  New  Orleans  violated 
sections  1  and  3  of  the  statute.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  made  certain  local 
rates  on  rosin  and  tiirpentine  from  stations  on  its  Pensacola  and  Atlantic  dlYl- 
sion  in  Florida  to  PenHneola,  Fla.,  and  had  Joined  with  connecting  carriers  in 
malclng  certain  through  group  rates  from  the  same  stations  to  GUiTannab.  For 
its  service  to  the  Junction  point,  namely.  River  Junction,  Fla^  the  Ijonisvllle  and 
Nashville  exacted  a  share  of  the  through  Joint  rates  to  Savannah  which  greatly 
excee<1e(l  its  purely  local  rates  for  like  distances  to  Pensacola,  while  the  shares 
accepted  by  its  connecting  carriers  were  reasonably  low.  Upon  consideration 
of  nil  the  facts  and  circumstances  the  Commission  held  that  the  shares  of  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  in  the  freight  rates  to  Savannah  were  unreasonable 
and  unjust  under  sections  1  and  3  of  the  act,  in  comparison  with  the  rates  to 
Pensacola. 

The  Commission  further  held  that  rates  on  rosin  and  turpentine  from  sncb 
Pensacola  and  Atlantic  division  stations  to  Savannah  should  be  adjusted  to  the 
rates  to  Pensacola  by  adding  to  the  local  rates  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
for  the  A  stance  to  Pensacola  which  is  nearest  to  the  distance  from  each  sta- 
tion to  River  Junction  the  present  share  accepted  by  the  carriers  to  Savannah 
from  River  Junction,  provided  that  on  shipments  of  turpentine  to  Savannah 
from  stations  east  of  Mossy  Head  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  should  have  more 
than  its  local  rates  for  like  distances  to  Pensacola,  and  that  such  rates  shoold 
be  determined  by  adding  the  rate  of  6  cents  from  Sneads  to  Pensacola,  the  car- 
riers east  of  River  Junction  accepting  their  present  share  from  such  stations 
east  of  Mossy  Head. 

With  re8i)ect  to  these  rosin  and  turpentine  rates,  the  Commission  said  In  its 
opinion  that  whatever  difference  may  have  seemed  necessary  at  the  outset  to 
create  a  demand  in  the  Pensacola  market,  it  had  become  apparent  after  several 
years*  trial  that  the  rates  to  Savannah,  as  compared  with  the  Pensacola  rates, 
gave  an  unwarranted  ad>'antage  to  Pensacola ;  that  in  endeavoring  to  build  up 
the  near-by  market  at  Pensacola.  and  so  furnish  these  products  with  a  market 
in  addition  to  tbe  one  existing  at  Savannah,  the  Ijouisvllle  and  Nashville  was 
acting  in  the  interest  of  producers  of  and  dealers  in  naval  stores  on  its  Pensa- 
cola and  Atlantic  division,  but  that  it  had  so  adjusted  rates  as  to  give  Pensacola 
a  practical  monopoly  of  the  trade.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  claimed  that 
the  lower  scale  of  rates  to  Pensacola  was  necessary  to  hold  the  traffic  for  long 
hauls  on  the  rx)uisville  and  Nashville  system  to  points  north  and  west  of  Pen- 
sacola. The  Connnlsslon  ruled  that  when  a  carrier  makes  rates  to  two  com- 
peting localities  which  give  one  a  practical  monopoly  over  the  other  because 
it  can  Kooiire  resbipments  from  the  favored  locality  and  none  from  the  other,  it 
goes  beyond  serving  Its  fair  interests  and  disregards  the  statutory  requirement 
of  relative  equality  as  between  i)ersons,  localities,  and  descriptions  of  traffic 

The  railroad  companies  against  whom  the  order  was  directed  refused  to  obey 
It.  and  tliereiii)on  the  Commission  brought  suit  to  enforce  its  order  in  the  United 
States  circuit  court  for  the  southern  district  of  Georgia.  That  court,  in  July. 
1902,  rendered  its  decision,  fully  sustaining  the  Commission  and  requiring  tbe 
enforcement  of  tbe  various  provisions  of  the  order.  The  carriers  appealed  to 
the  circuit  court  of*  appeals,  i)ut  the  appeal  was  never  perfected.  The  president 
of  tbe  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
se<x)nd  division  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  fifth 
division  of  tbe  Seaboard  Air  Line  were  cited  before  the  court  for  contempt 
Subsequently,  upon  hearing  in  tbe  contempt  case,  the  defendants  ottered  to  cooh 
ply  with  the  decree  of  the  court  enforcing  the  order  of  the  Commission,  and 
thereupon,  counsel  for  all  parties  consenting,  a  decree  was  entered  by  the  court 
suspending  the  contempt  proceedings  until  otherwise  ordered.  In  that  decree 
the  railroad  companies  were  granted  leave  upon  substantial  changes  of  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  affecting  the  traffic  to  apply  to  the  court  fbr  sacb 
modi  flea  tion  of  its  decree  as  they  might  desire. 

The  defendant  railroad  companies  were  required  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  con- 
tempt proceeding  and  to  refund  to  the  parties  entitled  thereto  any  charges 
collected  by  them  in  excess  of  the  rates  provided  for  in  the  decree  enforcing  the 
order  of  ths  Commission. 
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Now,  there  is  one  of  the  most  complicated  cases,  involving  various 
interests  and  various  points  and  many  companies.  The  Commiasioii 
made  a  decision.  Now,  what  happened?  The  company  refused  to 
pay.  They  took  an  appeal,  but  did  not  perfect  it,  and  when  they 
were  brought  up  for  refusing  to  obey  the  order  of  tlie  courL  as  they 
had  been  ordered  to  do,  turned  around  and  paid  it.  Well,  there  was 
no  panic  produced  by  that  thing.  There  was  no  great  wrong  done. 
The  roads  themselves  were  unwilling  to  take  it  to  a  higher  court,  and 
rather  than  perfect  their  appeal  and  prosecute  the  procedings,  they 
yielded  to  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court.  That  shows  exactly  how 
this  Conmiission  has  been  proceeding.  Everything  has  been  consid- 
ered, and  I  think  its  work  has  been  eminently  beneficial  to  the  rail- 
roads and  to  the  countrv.  There  have  been  many  cases  that  have 
been  settled,  many  little  cases,  many  little  irregularities,  where 
amicable  relations  nave  been  established  between  the  shipper  and  tiie 
railroad  company  by  virtue  of  the  action  of  the  Commission. 

I  will  mention  one  little  thing.  A  former  constitutent  of  mine, 
from  Missouri,  living  in  the  strawberry  region,  sent  me  a  bill  that 
he  had  paid.  I  sent  it  down  to  one  of  our  auditors.  He  compared 
it  with  the  rating  and  the  bill  of  rate  or  rates  filed  by  that  rauroad 
company,  and  there  was  an  overcharge  of  probably -$56.  I  have 
forgotten  the  exact  amount — do  not  remember  it  exactly.  The  com- 
pany was  notified  that  this  overcharge  existed.  Now,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  party  could  have  gone  into  court,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  he  could  have  shown  a  clear  violation  of  the  law.  The  Com- 
mission hunted  the  matter  up,  and  they  settled  it.  They  imme- 
diately advised  me  they  would  have  the  matter  looked  up,  and  it  was 
done. 

Senator  Cullom.  Who  hunted  it  up? 

Mr.  CocKRELL.  The  railroad  company.  He  could  have  gone  to 
court  and  harassed  the  railroad  company  if  he  had  wanted  to  do  so, 
but  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  pay  the  cost,  for  it  was  a  clear 
error. 

I  find,  in  looking  over  the  reports  and  decisions  of  the  Commission, 
that  that  has  been  the  general  rule,  and  that  many  cases  have  been 
decided,  and  many  cases  have  decided  where  damages  were  assessed 
by  the  Commission,  and  the  railroads  have  paid  them  rather  than  to 
go  into  further  litigation.  I  believe  that  it  is  to  the  very  best  inter- 
ests of  the  railroads  that  this  power  shall  be  delegated  and  the  ques- 
tion settled,  and  that  there  will  not  be  any  abuse  of  power  in  a  Uom- 
mission  selected  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  fol- 
lowing the  precedents  that  have  been  established  by  the  Commission 
itself  and  by  the  decisions  of  the  courts. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  mean  that  there  will  be  no  danger  to  the 
railroads? 

Mr.  CocKREiJL..  No  danger  to  anybody.  I  believe  it  will  be  pro- 
motive of  good.  I  believe  it  will  be  to  the  interests  of  the  railroads, 
and  that  they  will  thank  Congress  inside  of  twelve  or  eighteen 
months  for  having  delegated  that  authority  to  the  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  desires  to  thank  the  members  of 
the  Commission  for  their  attendance  and  the  statements  which  they 
have  presented. 

Senator  Nxwi^ands.  Before  the  Commission  leaves,  I  would  ask,  do 
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I  understand  that  they  are  to  submit  to  the  committee  amendments 
that  they  would  suggest  to  this  bill,  and  among  other  things  I  would 
call  their  attention  to  this  division  of  the  powers  of  the  CSommissioD, 
eiUier  into  two  branches  of  the  same  Commission  or  s^r^;ation  to 
some  other  Department 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  BAM  H.  COWAH,  FOBT  WORTS,  TEX. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Cowan,  as  I  understand  it,  you  have  a 
prepared  statement.  Our  time  for  hearings  is  very  short,  as  we  have  r 
a  good  many  things  before  us  to  consider.  Now,  inasmuch  as  you  1 
have  prepared  a  written  statement,  I  want  you  to  comment,  if  you  -■ 
please,  on  that  and  be  as  brief  as  you  can.  I  make  this  statement  - 
because  we  are  pressed  by  other  parties  who  desire  to  be  heard.  r 

Mr.  Cowan.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Senators  of  the  committee,  I  per-      :, 
fectly  understand  the  situation  and  attitude  of  the  committee.    ThMi 
the  committee  may  understand  my  attitude  permit  me  to  remark    ,  : 
that  while  I  have  been  before  it  before,  it  was  previous  to  the  time 
that  it  had  very  seriously  taken  up  the  investigation.     I  happened 
to  be  here  and  appeared  before  the  House  conunittee,  and  the  time      r 
allotted  to  me  was  so  short  that  I  had  but  little  time  in  whidi  to       Z 
proceed. 

The  interests  which  I  directly  represent — and  they  are  not.  by  the 
way,  as  a  member  of  the  board  oi  trade  or  anything  of  that  kind,  * 
but  it  is  a  direct,  immediate,  employed  representation — may  be  said 
to  be  the  western  and  southwestern  cattle-shipping  interests,  with 
some  representatives  of  the  other  live-stock  interests  in  the  sheep 
business  and  the  horse  business.  The  associations  by  which  I  am  the 
regularly  employed  attorney,  and  by  whom  I  am  sent  here  in  lieu  of 
their  having  sent  their  own  men  and  others  whom  they  might  as  well 
have  sent 

Senator  Kean.  Are  they  the  same  ones  you  appeared  for  in  March, 
1900? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  appeared  only  in  March,  1900,  if  that  be  the  date, 
for  the  Texas  Cattle  Kaisers'  Association. 

Senator  Kean.  And  a  good  many  others! 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  appeared  in  connection  with  gentlemen  who  were 
representing  others,  to  then  present  resolutions  with  respect  to  the 
twenty-eight  hour  law,  which  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  National 
Live  Stock  Association.  But  I  was  not  directed  nor  specifioJly 
employed  by  them  as  I  am  to-day. 

All  the  cattle  associations  of  these  various  States,  for  the  purpose 
of  undertaking  to  further  this  legislation,  believing  that  it  is  neces- 
sary and  important  to  them  to  do  so,  last  May  organized  through  a 
committee  or  three  gentlemen  from  each  of  the  cattle  associations  of  U 
States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  including  the  State 
of  Iowa  (east),  made  up  funds,  passed  resolutions,  and  started  out  on 
the  line  of  attempting  to  aid  in  getting  this  sort  of  legislation  passed. 
The  persons  whom  I  directly  represent  are  the  shippers  of  approxi- 
mately— estimated,  of  course — loO.OOO  cars  of  live  stock  a  year,  worth 
a  hundred  million  dollars.  AVe  ship  out  of  the  State  of  I'exas  about 
1,250,000  tons  of  live  stock,  intorstntc,  ])er  annum.  I  am  not  enabled 
to  state  precisely  what  amount  of  live  stock  we  furnish  to  each  of  the 
markets,  but  Mr.  Garfield,  in  his  reports,  says  that  there  is  furnished 
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to  three  markets — St  Louis,  Chicago,  Kansas  City — about  850,000 
head  of  cattle.  He  leaves  South  Omahap  Sioux  City,  and  St.  Joseph 
out,  though  we  ship  but  little  to  Sioux  City. 

The  members  ox  our  association  are  engaged  in  business  and  pas- 
turing of  a  very  large  number  of  cattle  throughout  the  Northwest  in 
the  northern  ran^.  I  mention  this,  gentlemen,  in  order  that  you 
may  understand  mat  I  am  not  here  simply  as  an  individual,  tt  is 
^uite  immaterial  to  me  whether  the  committee  considers  even  my  name 
in  connection  with  the  matter,  but  I  am  here  representing  these  other 
people  who  are  interested,  who  pay  more  freight  and  furnish  a  larger 
amount  of  traffic  than  any  other  industry  west  of  the  Missouri  River, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  grain  traffic.  I  am  not  quite  cer- 
tain that  that  exception  should  be  mentioned.  We  want  reasonable 
rates  of  freight. .  For  the  purpose  of  an  effort  to  undertake  to  get 
them  the  American  Stock  Growers'  Association  was  permanently 
organized  at  Denver  on  May  9,  10,  and  11,  this  year,  with  the  most 
representative  live-stock  men  throughout  the  West — ^all  of  the  largest 
concerns  practically,  with  very  few  exceptions — and  backed  by  each 
of  the  cattle  associations  of  the  different  States,  including  representa- 
tives of  the  Com  Belt  Meat  Producers'  Association  of  the  State  of 
Iowa. 

In  order  that  I  may  show  you  the  interest  which  the  public  take 
in  this  matter  and  those  who  are  paying  the  money  that  supports 
the  railroads  of  that  country,  I  will  ask  the  committee  to  permit  me 
to  read  the  first  section  of  the  constitution,  as  follows: 

Art.  2.  The  objects  of  this  assoclatiou  are : 

First  To  secure  to  shippers  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  Just,  fair, 
reasonable,  and  equitable  rates  of  freight  and  other  charges  and  prompt  and 
etneient  service,  and  to  that  end  to  press  l)efore  tlie  Congress  of  the  United 
States  proper  measures  to  so  amend  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  have  the  power  when  it  finds  a  rate 
charge  or  practice  to  be  unjust,  unfair,  unreasonable,  or  otherwise  unlawful,  to 
fix  and  substitute  therefor  a  rate  charge  or  practice  which  is  Just,  fair,  and 
reasonable,  and  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  such  laws  as  do  or  may  secure 
fair  rates  and  good  service  to  prosecute  all  such  proceedings  as  shall  be  neces- 
sary  to  that  end  after  exhausting  all  reasonable  means  to  secure  voluntary 
adjustment  of  the  same  by  the  railroads. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  these  resolutions  were  drafted 
and  presented  by  men  who  represent  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars.  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  the  executive  committee  of  that 
association,  consisting  of  30  men  in  number,  represent  not  le6s  than 
a  hundred  million  dollars  of  investment  in  the  West. 

It  was  stated  here  before  this  committee  by  Mr.  Peter  Jansen  and 
Mr.  Herd,  from  Nebraska,  that  there  were  no  complaints  among  the 
cattlemen  of  the  West,  scarcely,  that  the  rates  were  all  right  and  that 
there  were  no  difficulties  out  there.  I  have  been  informed  of  that 
fact  since  I  came  here,  and  I  have  received  telegrams  from  Denver, 
from  Trinidad,  and  some  papers  published  out  there,  in  respect  to  the 
matter,  and  I  will  ask  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  those 
statements  according  to  the  information  which  has  been  ^ven  to  me 
are  and  were  not  true.  It  may  be  true  in  the  opinion  ot  the  gentle- 
men who  made  them,  but  opinions  stand  for  nothing  in  the  presence 
of  facts. 

Senator  Kban.  Your  complaint  is  that  the  rate  is  too  high! 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Kean.  If  I  remember  vour  testimony,  which  I  have  before 
me  here,  given  in  1900,  you  stated : 

I  will  say  it  is  the  best  conducted  business  in  this  couotiy  and  most  prof- 
itable. 
The  Chaibman.  You  say  it  is  the  most  profitable? 
Mr.  Cowan.  Yes.    I  speak  advisedly. 
The  Chaibman.  Cattle  shipping? 
Mr.  Cowan.  Raising  cattle. 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  was  true,  Senator  Kean,  but  it  has  not  been  true 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  if  you  desire  evidence  upon  the 
subject,  you  may  inquire  of  Senator  Dolliver,  because  he  certainly 
ought  to  know.  It  is  said  of  Iowa  that  there  have  been  thirty  binb 
broken  in  that  State  on  account  of  the  unprofitableness  of  the  cattle 
business  in  the  last  few  years  and  that  seven  cashiers  have  committed 
suicide. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  would  like  to  have  that  thoroug^hly  verified 
before  I  would  affirm  the  truth  of  it. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  said  it  was  so  stated.  I  saw  it  in  the  newspapers. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  true  or  not. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Cattle- feeding  business  has  not  been  profitable. 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  may  be  true. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  catttle  feeding — that 
is,  bringing  in  cattle  from  the  West  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  in 
Iowa — ^has  not  been  profitable ;  but  I  think  our  home  agriculture  has 
been  fairly  profitable. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  think  that  is  true.  I  have  the  testimony,  if  the 
Senator  desires  it,  of  some  50  cattlemen,  collected  from  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, Iowa,  Colorado,  South  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory, 
and  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  on  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  these  gentlemen  have  proven  that  the  last  two  or 
three  years  have  not  been  profitable.  That  does  not  entitle  us  to  a 
lower  rate  of  freight. 

Senator  Kean.  Some  gentlemen  in  New  York  mifi[ht  think  that  the 
stock  exchange  had  not  proven  profitable  in  the  last  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  It  is  very  for- 
eign, at  least  to  the  inquiry.  The  inquiry  here  involves  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  we  think  the  rates  are  too  hi^h.  I  say 
yes;  we  believe  the  rates  are  too  high.  That  is  not  for  this  commit- 
tee to  try,  however.  It  is  not  a  question  of  trial  for  this  committee 
to  determine  whether  any  complaint  is  correct  or  is  not.  We  have  a 
statute  which  now  provides  that  unjust  and  imreasonable  rates  are 
unlawful,  but  unfortunately  there  is  no  adequate  remedy  to  enforce 
that  statute.  What  we  ask  and  believe  is,  that  if  the  law  is  being 
violated  the  committee  will  provide  the  remedy  without  stopping  to 
try  the  case  as  to  whether  in  every  instance  uie  complaint  may  be 
just  or  not.  However,  if- the  law  has  not  been  violated,  no  one  need 
fear  the  remedy.     If  it  has,  they  may. 

I  offer  here  a  statement  from  the  Colorado  Record  Stockman  with 
respect  to  the  company  and  as  to  whether  Mr.  Jansen  and  Mr.  Hord 
are  correct  in  their  statements  made  before  this  committee.  I  will 
say  that  if  the  committee  desires  it  we  can  bring  here  hundreds  of 
men  to  testify,  but  it  is  useless.  I  present  these  resolutions  to  prove 
ttie  fact    I  also  desire  to  present  the  resolutions  ttiat  were  adopted 
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at  this  moeting  in  Denver.    I  present  this  article  to  prove  the  fact, 
as  follows: 

#OIII    THEn  FBISND8 — TWO  PROlilNIlfT   NEBRASKA   STOCKMEN   QO  TO  WA8HINGT0H 

FOB  THE  RAILBOADB. 

The  report  that  T.  B.  Hord,  the  well-known  cattle  feeder  of  Nebraska,  and 
Peter  Janaen,  the  prominent  sheep  feeder  of  that  State,  had  gone  to  Washington 
to  testi^  before  the  Senate  committee  in  the  railway-rate  investigation  was  not 
surprising  to  western  stockmen,  as  only  a  few  months  ago  Mr.  Hord  was  known 
to  be  a  constant  kicker  on  railroad  rates  and  service,  and  Peter  Jansen  had  even 
been  talked  of  for  the  position  of  president  of  the  American  Stock  Growers' 
Association.  But  when  the  news  came  from  Washington  that  both  Mr.  Hord 
and  Mr.  Jansen  had  testified  in  favor  of  the  railroad  side  and  stated  that  th^ 
wwe  satisfied  with  the  rates  and  service  it  was  like  a  thifhderbolt  from  a  clear 
tty.  That  there  wonid  be  some  stockmen  found  to  do  the  Judas  act  was,  of 
oonrse,  expected,  but  that  such  men  as  Hord  and  Jansen  should  be  the  first  was 
startling. 

It  Is  well  known  that  both  Hord  and  Jansen  have  been  receiving  special  favors 
from  the  railroads.  They  are  both  large  shippers,  and  if  the  Elkins  Act  was 
strictly  enforced  both  would  be  up  against  a  heavy  fine  for  accepting  favors 
from  the  railroads.  But  neither  make  any  attempt  to  deny  the  fact  that  thej 
are  under  special  obligations  to  the  railroads,  and  it  is  apparent  from  reading 
between  the  lines  of  their  testimony  that  pressure  has  been  brought  upon  them 
,tj  the  railroads.  As  both  are  very  heavy  shippers,  and  the  railroads  practically 
hAve  it  within  their  power  to  put  them  out  of  business,  friends  of  the  two  men 
are  confident  that  they  were  simply  forced  to  take  the  position  they  did  and 
that  at  heart  they,  are  with  the  stock  interests.  Here  Is  how  the  two  men 
testified: 

T.  B.  Hord:  "At  the  present  time  the  railroads  In  Nebraska  give  us  good 
service;  they  grant  all  reasonable  demands.  We  have  the  railway  offlt^ials 
among  us,  and  we  want  conditions  to  remain  unchanged,  because  we  are  pros- 
pering. I  came  here  at  the  request  of  friends  who  agree  with  me,  because  we 
think  It  right  to  enter  our  protest  I  know  of  no  complaints  from  the  South- 
west about  rates  on  live  stock." 

**  How  do  you  happen  to  come  here?  "  asked  Senator  Foraker.  The  witness 
replied  that  he  had  been  invited  to  come  by  friends. 

Peter  Jansen :  "  We  do  not  want  any  rate  legislation.  We  feel  that  traflic 
managers  are  nearer  to  us  than  any  commission  could  ever  be,  and  we  are  satis- 
fied that  they  are  always  ready  to  meet  any  reasonable  man  halfway.  The 
present  system  of  adjusting  rates  t)etween  shippers  and  carriers  is  perfectly 
Batisfactory  to  ua  The  shippers  of  the  Southwest  who  have  complained  of 
high  stock  rates  are  free-range  men  who  do  not  ship  any  stock.  The  real 
shippers  have  no  complaint" 

The  Chairman.  Make  them  a  part  of  your  remarks,  and  put  them 
right  in. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes,  sir.  I  also  desire  to  introduce  similar  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  cattle  powers'  interstate  executive  committee  in 
DttEiver,  on  January  9  of  this  year : 

Whereas  President  Roosevelt  in  his  message  to  Congress  has,  In  apt  and 
positive  terms,  recommended  that  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission be  extended  iso  as  to  vitalize  it  and  thus  give  to  the  live  stock  and 
other  shipping  interests  a  speedy  and  adequate  remedy  against  rates  found  to 
be  unjust,  unreasonable,  discriminatory,  or  otherwise  unlawful ;  and 

Whereas  the  constant  and  persistent  demand  which  you  have  made  is  thus 
clearly  and  distinctly  Indorsed  by  the  President  In  spite  of  the  powerful 
Influence  of  the  railway  and  other  corporate  interests :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  cattle  growers*  interstate  committee.  That  we  indorse  the 
action  of  the  President  in  his  every  effort  to  so  control  corporations,  trusts,  and 
monopolies  as  to  destroy  the  evil  of  them,  and  to  give  everyone  in  the  ra(*e  of 
life  a  *'  square  deal."  and  that  we  s{)ecially  indorse  his  message  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  railway  regulation  and  in  this  manner  extend  our  thanks  for  duty  well 
performed,  and  pledge  ourselves  as  an  organization,  and  individually,  to  lend 
him  oor  united  support 
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Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  copj  of  tills  resolutioii  be  sent  by  Ofar  ■eeratuy 
to  the  President 

[Reflation  Indorsing  HooM  Mil  14477.] 

The  following  resolution  was  ananlmoiisly  adopted: 

Whereas  the  live-stoclc  shippers  throughoot  the  entire  West  have  goffered 
great  loss  and  inconvenience  by  the  failure  of  railroad  oompaniea  to  funidi 
cars  for  shipment  within  a  reasonable  time ;  and 

Whereas  many  of  the  railroads  claim,  particularly  orlginatliig  lines  which 
do  not  reach  the  marlvcts,  that  they  can  not  procure  cars  becanae  of  the  ftdhue 
of  connecting  lines  to  supply  same ;  and 

Whereas  some  railway  companies  in  the  West  do  not  permit  llye-stodc  ship- 
pers to  route  their  cattle  or  other  live  stock  over  the  lines  which  thej  desire, 
so  as  to  go  the  most*expeditious  route;  and 

Whereas  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company  In  particular  canceled  its 
Interstate  rates  from  Texas  points,  forcing  the  unloading  of  cattle  at  all  con- 
necting points :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  cattle  growers*  interstate  executive  committee,  representing 
the  organized  cattlemen  through  their  respective  cattle  orgmtiaatiane  in  the 
various  Western  States,  That  we  petition  Congress  to  pass  an  appropriate  meas- 
ure whereby  rnilroads  will  be  required  to  famish  cars  upon  reasonable  notice  to 
do  so  for  all  shipments  of  live  stock,  and  requiring  each  connecting  carrier  to 
furui^h  and  exchange  empty  stock  cars  for  loaded  stock  cars  upon  reasonable 
notice,  and  to  require  that  each  railway  company  shall,  upon  reasonable  pro- 
vision being  made  for  compensation  for  the  use  or  value  of  such  cars,  pennit 
loaded  cars  of  live  stock  to  go  off  their  own  lines  and  over  the  lines  of  oonnectiog 
carriers  without  unloading. 

And  further  be  it  resolved.  That  we  indorse  House  bill  No.  14177,  Introduced 
by  the  Hon.  W.  R.  Suiitli,  of  Texas,  upon  these  subjects. 

The  committee  then  adjourned. 

W.  A.   Habbis,   Vioe-OhairmetL 
Fred  P.  Johnson,  Seoretary. 

Senator  Kean.  What  is  the  date  of  that  last  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  The  last  resohition  was  dated  March  9,  this  year. 

Senator  KIean.  Is  that  not  in  the  former  hearings  that  we  have 
had? 

Mr.  Cowan.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Judge,  the  rates  on  live  stock  of  the  interests 
that  you  represent  have  been  advanced,  have  they  not,  recently  t 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  reach  those  points,  and  call  the  oom- 
mittee's  attention  to  tliein  specifically. 

Now,  I  will  undertake  to  say,  briefly,  that  the  effort  which  has 
been  made  to  prove  that  public  sentiment  has  waned  with  respect  to 
the  desire  for  an  amendment  of  this  law,  in  my  judgment,  is  not 
correct,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  evident,  if  the  committee  were  to  take 
pains  to  examine  it,  by  resolution  of  the  various  legislatures,  by  the 
editorials  in  the  papers,  by  the  resolutions  of  these  various  stock 
associations,  and,  I  believe,  practically  of  all  the  producing  associa- 
tions of  the  country,  wherever  they  have  held  meetings,  so  far  as  I 
know,  have  passed  resolutions  with  respect  to  it 

I  merely  call  attention  to  it,  not  that  you  should  be  governed  by  what 
they  do  by  resolution,  but  in  answer  to  the  suggestions  which  have 
been  so  frequently  made.  The  same  conditions  exist  which  would 
call  for  it.  I  know  the  railways  have  made  strong  efforts  and  they 
have  the  right  to  do  it,  to  assuage  public  sentiment  on  the  subject, 
but  their  declaration  that  they  have  thereby  succeeded  is  not  proven 
by  the  mere  fact  of  the  declaration.  It  is  the  consumer  or  the  pro- 
ducer who  "  pays  the  freight."  A  gentleman  testified  in  an  investi- 
gation before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  a  genUeman  who 
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represents  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  a  very  large  distribut- 
ing point,  that  Dallas  did  not  so  much  care  that  the  railroads  had  ad- 
vanced all  of  the  class  rates  from  St  Louis,  and  therefore  from  all 
the  East  to  Texas  common  points,  provided  the  advance  should  be 
piade  the  same  to  Fort  Worth,  San  Antonio,  and  all  other  compet- 
itive points,  for  he  said,  "  They  are  not  interested  in  that."  And  the 
reason  is  manifest.  They  simply  charge  the  freight  in  the  cost  to 
the  jobber  or  to  the  retailer.  The  retailer  has  always  been  able  to  do 
that,  and  so  it  may  happen  that  the  retailer  has  to  stand  some  of  the 
expenses.  It  will  always  happen  that  the  consumer  will  stand  the 
most  of  it,  or  the  producer  must  stand  it  Whoever  can  dictate  the 
price  of  his  article  can  add  to  it  always  of  necessity  the  amount  of 
the  freight 

It  is  perfectly  impossible  for  the  producers  and  consumers  of  this 
country  to  undertake  to  come  here  to  testify  before  you.  They  rely 
open  you  as  their  representatives  and  upon  their  Representatives  in 
Congress  to  act  for  them.  They  can  send  a  few  men  nere  if  they  are 
organized.  They  can  not  send  the  money  and  send  many  people  here 
to  represent  them,  for  producers'  organizations  as  a  rule,  among 
farmers,  are  as  poor  as  churches,  and  that  is  poverty  personified  when 
you  get  into  the  country  where  these  things  are  produced  that  make 
the  great  prosperity  in  this  country.  I  say,  therefore,  that  you  can 
not  assume  that  because  a  number  of  gentlemen  have  been  here  who 
perhaps  had  advantages  by  reason  of  certain  classes  of  freight  and 
preferences,  and  say  that  they  are  satisfied  with  their  rates,  that  they 
speak  for  the  whole  country.  From  the  fact  that  discriminations 
exist,  which  is  admitted,  there  must  be  somebody  who  gets  the  benefit 
and  somebody  who  pays  the  expense.  The  man  who  gets  the  benefit 
has  been  here,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  evidence.  The  men  who  suf- 
fer perhaps  have  not  been  able  to  come,  for  he  who  can  receive  the 
benefit  may  even  travel  on  a  pass  and  not  have  to  pay  his  fare.  He 
may  even  have  a  suggestion  made  to  him  that  he  should  come.  They 
have  been  brought  nere  by  the  diligence,  of  course,  of  the  railway, 
which  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  it,  but  their  evidence  should  be 
weighed,  in  light  of  the  circumstances,  with  the  fellow  against  whom 
there  is  a  discrimination,  who  does  have  a  complaint  to  make,  and  who 
has  not  been  here  except  where  there  is  some  organization  able  to  send 
a  few  men. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  proper  for  me  to  state  right  here 
that  every  name  furnished  us  by  Mr.  Bacon,  whom  we  recognize  as 
representmg  all  the  interests  favoring  the  legislation  asked  lor,  has 
been  examined,  and  every  person  who  has  applied  to  come  before 
the  committee  we  have  allowed  to  come,  and  sent  word  to  him  and 
announced  that  we  paid  the  mileage  and  per  diem. 

Mr.  CowAN.  I  am  glad  you  tola  me  that  I  have  been  very  busy, 
and  I  did  not  know  about  that 

The  Chairman.  And  furthermore  I  think  it  is  proper  for  me  to 
state  on  behalf  of  the  committee  that  we  asked  Mr.  Bacon  not  only 
to  come  here  and  represent  his  side  of  the  question  before  the  com- 
mittee, but  to  remain  and  furnish*  us  names  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  CowAN.  In  view  of  the  statement  of  the  chairman,  I  will  saj 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  idea  in  my  argument  here  that  this 
committee  had  in  any  sense  sought  to  select  one  or  another.  I  meant 
S.  Doc.  243, 5»-l— vol  4 36 
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to  say,  if  I  did  not  say,  and  I  believe  I  did,  that  the  diligence  of  the 
railroads  had  brought  before  the  committee  probably  a  IsLTger  number 
of  those  persons  i?vho  are  satisfied  with  the  rates  than  t£e  shippers 
of  the  country  had  been  able  to  do.  That  may  be  so  or  may  not  I 
simply  do  not  say.  I  imagine  so  from  reading  what  I  hava  in  Ae 
reports.  If  you  take  a  case  like  this,  the  Wichita,  Kans.,  case,  which 
has  been  mentioned  so  often,  which  place  has  to  pay  a  mudi  higher 
rate  than  Omaha  for  certain  things,  probably  lumber  and  a  number 
of  other  articles,  the  Omaha  men  may  be  j)eriectly  satisfied ;  the  lum- 
ber dealer  in  Texas  may  be  perfectly  satisfied,  because  he  is  selling 
the  lumber  to  the  Omaha  market,  and  therefore  he  may  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  his  rate,  yet  that  does  not  mean  that  all  Uie  lun]J)er 
rates  are  right. 

Now,  I  make  no  contention  that  there  are  any  widespread  erroneous 
rates  in  the  coimtry  as  a  general  proposition.  I  have  investigated 
the  matter  considerably,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  on  the  whole  the  rate 
adjustments  of  the  country  are  made  probably  with  good  judgn^t, 
but  I  say  there  are  exceptions  to  that.  The  exceptions  are  fiprowin£. 
They  will  continue  to  grow.  The  simple  love  or  eain  is  wnat  will 
bring  it  about.  It  is  that  which  has  brought  it  in  the  live-stock  busi- 
ness, because,  as  cited  in  a  previous  statement,  our  rates  have  been  very 
greatly  advanced.  Now,  there  has  been  no  change  in  conditi<»is 
which  would  justify  the  advance,  as  we  believe.  In  taking  the  testi- 
mony of  that  case  the  work  has  been  enormous.  It  would  take  three 
or  four  days. 

Senator  Dolliver.  What  case  do  you  refer  to! 

Mr.  Cowan.  The  case  that  is  involved  in  the  western  and  south- 
western cattle  rates. 

Senator  Dolliver.  To  what  case  do  you  refer? 

Mr.  Cowan.  It  is  the  case  under  the  name  of  The  Cattle  Raisers' 
Association  of  Texas  v.  The  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway 
Company  et  al.,  running  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, to  be  arffued  on  the  25th  of  this  month.  Now,  I  do  not  care  to 
anticipate  before  this  committee  my  argument  there,  and  I  will  not 
detain  you  with  that. 

Senator  Kean.  You  mean  the  Cattle  Growers'  Association  is  in 
restraint  of  trade  under  the  Sherman  law  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  scarcely  think  so.  It  does  not  regulate  prices;  it 
does  not  attempt  to.  it  does  not  affect  competition.  If  it  could 
regulate  prices  it  would  be  a  trust. 

Senator  Kean.  It  tries  to  be  just  as  bi^  a  trust  as  it  can  be! 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes,  sir;  and  if  we  were  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  New  Jersey  we  might  fairly  succeed. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Does  the  complaint  in  that  case  state  all  the 
grievances  of  the  western  cattle  people? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Oh,  no:  the  complaint  is  part  of  my  original  state- 
ment here  last  winter,  but  it  does  not  state  all  the  grievances  of  the 
western  cattlemen,  for  when  it  was  filed  it  was  bv  the  Texas  associa- 
tion. Subsequently  the  western  stockmen  in  Colorado  and  South 
Dakota  asked  the  Commission  that  they  be  included.  The  investi- 
gation was  started  and  consolidated,  so  that  now  it  embraces  a  wider 
range  geographically  than  it  did  before  and  a  much  wider  range  of 
companies.    Now,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  some  points  which 
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seem  to  justify  our  assertion  that  these  rates  have  been  unreasonably 
adyanoea.  In  1898  those  rates  to  most  Texas  points  were  8  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  lower  to  Kansas  City  than  they  are  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Eight  cents? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Eight  and  one-half  cents.  In  that  year  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  which  reaches  all  that 
southwestern  country  by  its  various  lines,  hauled  430,644  tons  1  mile 
per  mile  of  road. 

In  1904  the  volume  of  traffic  was  so  increased  that  it  hauled  598,216 
tons  1  mile  per  mile  of  road.  The  percentage  of  empty  car  mileajze 
remained  practically  the  same.  The  freight  earnings  per  train  mfle 
in  1898  was  $1.47;  m  1904,  $2.45.  The  earning  per  car  mile  in  1898 
was  10.6  cents;  in  1904, 17.73  cents.  The  tons  per  train  mile  in  1898 
were  153  tons;  in  1904,  249  tons.  The  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  in- 
creased from  9.64  mills  to  9.81  mills  between  1898  and  1904.  Now, 
that  same  condition,  substantially,  with  varying  exceptions,  is  ex- 
hibited in  Table  91,  which  has  been  prepared  at  ^eat  labor  for  aU  the 
southwestern  systems  of  roads  leading  out  of  Chicago,  St  Louis,  and 
Kansas  City,  which  handle  the  livestock  of  the  West.  The  gross 
earnings  and  the  net  earnings  on  each  system  of  road  have  enor- 
mously increased.  The  train  loads  on  each  one  of  these  systems  of 
roads  have  enormously  increased,  as  you  will  observe.  The  contention 
that  the  railroads  have  been  compelled  to  haul  light  trains  in  order  to 
give  the  speed  in  the  live-stock  movement  is  not  true.  In  the  trial  of 
this  case  we  had  presented  statements  made  from  each  of  certain  prom- 
inent division  i)oints  to  which  these  cattle  passed,  showing  the  actual 
contents  of  trains  for  certain  periods,  not  only  of  livestock,  but  of 
freight,  but  in  every  case  except  out  of  Grand  Island,  on  the  Union 
Pacific,  the  trains  which  carry  live  stock  carry  more  loaded  cars  than 
the  average  of  all  trains,  including  those  which  carry  livestock,  and, 
of  course,  therefore,  a  greater  tonnage  than  the  trains  which  do  not 
C4urry  livestock. 

Now,  some  gentlemen  have  stated  here  that  they  are  losing  money 
in  this  kind  of  business.  At  all  events  they 'do  not  make  any  money, 
and  indicate  that  they  are  losing  money.  ^ 

Senator  E^ean.  They  wanted  to  state  it  was  not  the  business  Ihey 
sought. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  want  to  show  you  that  that  is  not  true,  and  I  will 
show  you  by  actual  figures.  There  is  no  giiessing  about  this.  I  will 
not  bother  you  with  oetail  after  I  show  this.  The  expense  of  engine 
and  train  service,  and  all  other  expenses,  leaving  out  maintenance  of 
way  and  maintenance  of  freight  equipments  ana  general  expenses,  is 
55  cents  per  average  locomotive  nule — ^that  is,  on  the  Santa  Fe — ^and 
on  that  basis  it  would  cost  $325.05  per  train  service  from  Fort  Worth 
to  Kansas  City.  In  the  case  of  live  stock  there  would  be  $58.25 
expense,  not  specific,  incident  to  other  freight,  which  would  bring 
it  up  to  $383.30.  As  shown  above,  the  expense  of  repairs  and  re- 
newals of  freight  cars  amounted  approximately  to  7  mills  per  car 
mile,  which  would  be  $3.14  per  mile  for  the  591  miles,  which  for  25  cars 
would  amount  to  $123.40.  Total  expense  for  receiving  and  trans- 
porting 25  cars  from  Fort  Worth  to  Kansas  City,  $486.70.  What- 
ever 01  expense  should  be  borne  of  maintenance  and  of  road  structure 
and  general  expenses  should  be  added,  but  this  should  not  amount  to 
much.    This  would  leave  a  profit  in  the  transaction  of  $1,605.12. 
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Senator  Doluvbr.  Per  train!  ^ 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes,  sir.  A  train  of  25  cars  from  Fort  Worth  to 
Kansas  City,  on  a  basis  of  a  loading  of  23,000  pounds — viz,  $83.95— 
is  $2,098.75. 

Senator  Dollivbr.  For  how  many  miles  t 

Mr.  Cowan.  Five  hundred  and  ninety-one.  That  is  the  average 
loaded  cars  on  the  trains  which  carry  live  stock  passing  out  of  Gaines- 
ville, the  division  point  of  the  Santa  Fe  leaving  Texas,  into  the  In- 
dian Territory,  and  the  average  out  of  Woodward,  in  Oklahoma, 
passing  out  of  the  Panhandle  to  Emporia,  gives  an  average  of  25 
cars  per  train  in  trains  that  carry  live  stock.  Those  are  actual  facts, 
proven  by  their  own  records.  Now,  the  rate  states  what  the  charge 
is,  and  there  is  no  way  to  dispute  it  Then  take  the  average  totel 
operating  expense  per  train  mile  on  the  Santa  Fe  system  and  that 
will  only  amount  to  $700  per  train^  still  you  have  got  $1,300  profit 
left.  There  is  no  business  furnishing  so  large  a  volume  of  traffic 
moving  in  the  same  direction  which  pays  anything  like  as  large 
profit  to  the  railroads  as  the  live-stock  business — ^that  is,  under  thg 
present  rate.     Now,  let  me  call  your  attention 

Senator  Dolliver.  Do  these  cars  so  back  to  Fort  Worth  unloaded! 

Mr.  Cowan.  About  40  per  cent  of  them.  Mind  you,  30  per  cent  of 
other  cars,  which  handle  a  grain  traffic  on  the  Santa  Fe,  which  goes 
from  Kansas  City  to  Galveston,  22  per  cent  of  the  cars  move  back 
north  empty.  Now,  I  desire  to  furnish  to  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee^ it  tney  would  like  to  have  it,  copies  of  the  brief  which  sets 
forth  m  detail  all  of  these  figures,  which,  barring  minor  exceptions, 
in  my  judgment,  are  accurate.  It  may  change  your  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  statement  which  has  been  made  here  that  the  live-stock 
traffic  is  not  profitable. 

Senator  Kean.  I  only  took  your  own  statement  for  it  that  it  was 
profitable. 

Mr.  Cowan.  That  is  what  I  just  said.  I  said  the  live-stock  pro- 
ducing business  in  1900  was  the  most  profitable  business  of  the  coun- 
try. Thej^  say  now  that  the  railroad  transportation  of  live  stock  is 
more  profitable  than  the  production  of  it. 

Senator  Kean.  But  we  are  not  controlling  the  rate  on  live  stock. 

Mr.  Cowan.  But  if  you  give  us  a  show  I  will  show  you  the  evi- 
dence on  which  we  will  do  it  if  we  have  a  commission  whidi  has  the 
power. 

Senator  Kean.  You  might  not  have  the  court  with  you. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  am  not  afraid  of  any  court  on  the  facts. 

Senator  Kean.  AVhy  not  go  to  the  court  now  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  There  are  two  very  good  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  remedy  which  the  court  could  apply  except  the  question 
of  damages.  A  lawyer  would  be  very  foolish  to  go  to  a  court  to  un- 
dertake to  try  a  case  where  it  consumes  five  weeks  to  take  the  testi- 
mony, and  that  is  what  it  took  in  that  case.  Furthermore,  an  associa- 
tion of  persons  such  as  the  Cattle  Raisers'  Association  has  no  stand- 
ing in  court,  but  it  docs  have  before  the  Commission  by  virtue  of  the 
statute. 

The  Chairman.  When  is  this  case  set  for  argument? 

Mr.  Cowan.  On  the  2r>th  of  this  month. 

Senator  Foraker.  Is  your  complaint  before  the  Commission  simply 
that  the  rate  is  too  high  I 
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Mr.  Cowan.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  is  not  a  complaint  of  discrimination? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Now,  we  undertake  to  prove  that  by  what  a  great 
many  people  call  discrimination.  I  want  to  call  this  committee's 
attention  to  a  mistake  that  has  been  made  by  a  ^eat  many  gentlemen 
who  have  testified  and  spoken  before  the  committee,  not  purposely  of 
course,  but  in  my  judgment  accidentally,  for  want  of  proper  and 
analytic  thought.  We  undertake  to  prove  that  the  rate  from  Dallas 
to  St.  Louis  of  42^  cents  is  too  hi^h,  having  been  increased  8tt  cents 
in  the  last  five  years  over  the  Gould  lines,  and  one  element  of  the  tes- 
timony is  that  the  rate  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  from  Sheridan,  Colo., 
to  Kansas  City  is  only  23^  cents  and  has  not  been  advanced,  and 
that  the  rate  from  Scott  City,  Kans.,  to  St.  Louis — a  little  farther 
than  it  is  from  Dallas  to  St.  Louis — ^has  not  been  advanced,  and  that 
that  is  82i  cents.  Now,  you  see  that  the  rate  on  the  same  line — on  ^e 
Missouri  Pacific — from  Scott  City,  Kans.,  to  St.  Louis  is  10  cents  per 
hundred  pounds,  or  30  per  cent  less  than  it  is  from  Fort  Worth  or 
Dallas,  a  little  less  distance. 

Now,  Mr.  Lincoln  testified  that  the  rates  on  live  stock  were  already 
too  low  before  they  were  advanced.  He  admitted  that  my  statement 
that  they  were  advanced  was  correct.  He  can  not  help  but  admit 
that,  because  it  is  in  the  tariflf,  but  he  justifies  it  upon  the  ground  that 
they  were  already  too  low.  Now,  let  us  see.  His  rate  from  Colo- 
rado and  Kansas  and  Indian  Territory  for  the  same  distance,  largely 
over  the  same  line,  and  with  a  less  density  of  traffic  than  there  is  on 
the  Texas  lines  to  St.  Louis  had  not  been  advanced  and  are  still  lower 
than  ours  were  before  they  were  advanced.  Now,  some  people  have 
called  that  a  discrimination  because  they  ship  from  Scott  City,  Kans., 
at  32^  cents,  but  charge  you  42^  cents  from  Dallas.  But  it  is  not. 
It  is  simply  a  means  of  proving,  if  the  standard  of  comparison  is  cor- 
rect, that  the  standard  is  too  nigh. 

Senator  Foraker.  But  it  is  an  element  in  the  proof. 

Mr.  Cowan.  It  is  an  element  of  proof.  I  say  that  the  second  sec- 
tion in  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  which  prohibits  undue  prefer- 
ence, does  not  mean  such  a  case  as  I  have  just  named.  Neither  would 
it  mean  that  because  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  carried  from  Wichita, 
Kans.,  to  Kansas  City  at  a  certain  rate  of  freight,  and  carried  from 
Fort  Worth  by  way  of  Paris,  we  will  say,  if  a  line  can  reach  around 
that  way,  and  over  the  Frisco  to  St  Louis  at  another  rate,  a  further 
distance,  cheaper  than  the  Wichita  rate,  that  would  constitute  any 
undue  preference  or  discrimination.  It  would  simply  constitute  a 
difference  in  rate  for  apparently  about  the  same  service.  Now,  the 
one  may  be  used  as  proof  that  the  other  is  too  high  or  too  low,  and 
then  you  have  as  the  standard  the  comparison,  but  in  neither  case  can 
it  be  said  that  you  can  adjust  the  one  on  the  ground  that  the  law  pro- 
hibits an  undue  preference. 

Senator  Foraker.  They  are  by  different  lines  in  the  case  you  state. 

Mr.  Cowan.  But  even  if  they  were  the  same  lines  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  reach  it. 

Senator  Dollivbr.  What  is  gained  by  enlarging  this  power  of  the 
Commission  beyond  the  point  of  determining  the  reasonable  rate  in 
a  given  case? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Senator,  after  careful  thought,  and  with  no  other 
view  tlian  to  arrive  at  a  correct  solution  of  the  matter  if  I  could — 
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believing  I  am  not  capable  of  doing  it,  believing  that  any  oondnson 
I  might  reach  is  likely  in  experience  to  prove  wron^,  and,  too,  with 
you,  not  as  much  likely,  perhaps — I  am  of  the  opinion  that  when 
you  give  a  commission  the  power  to  fix  a  rate  which  is  reasonable, 
where  it  is  challenged  as  being  wrong,  where  it  is  challenged  as 
being  unreasonable,  discriminatory,  or  unlawful,  if  you  give  the 
Commission  the  power  to  fix  a  reasonable  rate  there  is  not  much  else 
which  you  can  safely  do,  in  my  judgment.  You  have  asked  me  for 
that  opinion,  and  1  give  it  to  you  frankly  and  honestly,  however 
much  I  may  differ  with  gentlemen  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  and 
whom  I  esteem  most  highly.  I  know  that  some  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissionei*s  hold  to  the  opinion  that  unless  they  can 
adjust  differentials  the  difficulties  that  are  mostly  presented  to  them 
can  not  be  worked  out  and  the  proper  remedy  apphed. 

But  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  ought  to  ue  anywhere  in  any 
commission  to  advance  a  rate,  for  I  agree  with  Governor  Fifers 
statement,  wherein  he  stated  that  you  can  rest  it  with  the  railroads 
to  make  their  rates  high  enough.  If  the^  have  a  mind  to  make  n 
rate  class,  they  will  simply  have  to  do  it.  If  you  prevent  their 
making  a  rate  class,  you  prevent  them  from  doing  the  very  thing 
which  they  want  to  ao  the  most,  which  is  to  carry  the  trs^c.  A 
rate  class  comes  from  a  desire  to  carry  the  traffic.  Now,  will  you 
adjust  the  rate  so  that  they  can  not  do  it?  Take  the  case  of  Wichita 
and  Omaha.  That  has  been  cited.  I  may  be  wrong  about  this,  but 
you  asked  me  for  my  honest  opinion  and  I  give  it  to  you.  In  that 
case  the  Commission  ought  to  nave  the  power  to  determine  whetfier 
the  Wichita  rate  is  reasonable  or  not.  The  Commission  ought  to  have 
the  power  to  determine  whether  the  road  is  justified  in  carriage 
from  Beaumont,  over  the  Santa  Fe,  to  Wichita  of  lumber  and  to 
Omaha,  in  charging  a  higher  rate  to  Wichita  than  to  Omaha  over 
the  same  line  and  in  the  same  direction,  the  same  class  of  traffic, 
and  carried  at  the  same  time. 

And  the  fourth  section  ought  to  be  so  amended  that  the  Conmiission 
may  do  that  and  determine  whether  the  circumstances  are  so  sub- 
stantially different  as  to  warrant  the  higher  charge  for  a  lesser  haul. 

Senator  Foraejir.  Is  not  the  Commission  authorized  to  do  that 
now? 

Mr.  Cowan.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Senator  Foraker.  Under  the  interpretation  of  the  statute? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  think  not.  I  have  read  those  decisions  most  care- 
fully, and  my  construction  of  Judge  White's  last  opinion  is  that,  as 
a  matter  of  law,  if  there  is  competition  at  the  farthest  distance  in  any 
degree  whatever  as  it  is  at  the  near-by  point,  that  creates,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law,  a  substantially  different  set  of  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions. That  is  my  construction  of  that  decision.  Commissioner 
Knapp,  am  I  correct  in  that  interpretation  ? 

Mr.  Commissioner  Knapp.  Substantially  right;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is,  any  degree  of  competition  would  jus- 
tify any  degree  of  difference  in  rate  ? 

Mr.  CowAN.  Any  degree  of  difference  in  rate,  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  first  section  prohibits  a  rate  which  is  unjust  and  unreason- 
able, so  that  the  party  at  the  near-by  point,  at  Wichita,  could  not 
complain  that  there  was  a  lower  rate  to  Omaha,  unless  they  could 
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prove  that  the  rate  to  Wichita  is  not  a  just  rate.  Under  the  present 
construction  of  the  fourth  section,  I  think  that  is  the  law,  but  I 
think  the  law  ought  to  be  as  the  fourth  section  was  formerly  con- 
strued by  the  Commission,  at  least,  that  it  does  not  matter  whether 
the  rate  from  Beaumont  to  Wichita  is  reasonable  or  not.  If  they 
have  a  mind  to  make  a  lower  rate  at  Omaha,  they  must  not  charge 
more  than  to  Wichita,  the  shorter  distance.  So  that,  if  you  give  the 
Commission  the  power  to  determine  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  shorter  distance  haul  may  take  the  higher  rate  and  give  them  the 

Eower  to  determine  and  cut  down  an  unreasonable  rate,  you  will 
ave  done  all  that  you  can  do,  substantially,  for  the  relief  of  the 
public. 

Senator  Fobaker.  I  do  not  believe  I  understand  you.  Judge.  I 
do  not  interrupt  you  for  any  other  purpose.  You  think  the  Commis- 
sion ought  to  be  empowered  to  investigate  and  determine  what  the 
difference  in  conditions  may  be,  and  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
measure  of  difference  in  conditions  accorded  with  the  measure  of 
difference  in  the  rates? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Well,  I  will  answer  in  the  aflBrmative  to  the  proposi- 
tion, but  not  subscribing  entirely  to  the  form  of  the  question. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  did  not  mean  to  put  it  in  any  particular  form. 

]^lr.  Cowan.  And  that  is  the  reason  I  answer  it  in  that  wav.  It 
is  perfectly  impossible  to  adjust  any  one  rate  to  conditions,  there 
is  no  mathematical  sequence  between  them.  It  is  not  possible  to 
adjust  one  rate  mathematically  to  another  because  there  is  no  exact 
lomcal  sequence  between  them.  The  best  you  can  do  is  the  exercise 
oia  fair,  enlightened  judgment  to  the  tribunal  to  which  you  give  the 
power,  trusting  in  their  judgment  for  a  careful,  proper,  patriotic 
enforcement  of  the  law  with  a  view  to  protect  the  rights  of  every- 
body. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  would  you  suggest  that  the  amendment 
should  be! 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  have  heretofore  at  the  request  of  this  committee 
carefully  prepared,  and  I  handed  to  the  committee  in  February,  a 
statement  of  what  I  think  the  amendment  ought  to  be,  and  that  is 
included  in  my  previous  statement. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  are  still  of  the  same  opinion! 

Mr.  Cowan.  Absolutely.  I  have  not  changed  one  whit  I  do  not 
see  anything  different  in  regard  to  the  short  and  long  haul  clause. 

Senator  Clapp.  What  is  the  number  of  the  volume  containing  the 
case  which  you  referred  to  a  moment  ago? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Do  you  mean  Justice  White's  decision! 

Senator  Clapp.   i  es,  sir ;  the  Wichita  €!ase. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  was  not  referring  to  Justice  White's  decision  in 
connection  with  the  Wichita  Case,  but  the  Nashville  Case.  I  will 
find  it  for  you,  Senator,  before  I  leave  here,  and  furnish  it  to  you. 

Senator  Foraker.  Just  put  it  in  the  record  when  vou  get  it. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Now,  Justice  White  held  also — mark  this  now,  gen- 
tlemen, if  you  please — that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  fourth  section 
contained  a  proviso  under  substantially  similar  circumstances  and 
conditions,  that  tliat  in  effect  is  an  aflBrmative  statutory  rate  of  much 
less  for  a  longer  distance  haul  that  a  shorter  distance  haul,  if  those 
circumstances  existed.    And  therefore  the  third  regulation  which 
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prohibits  undue  preference  was  by  the  fourth  section  limited  so  that 
it  was  not  an  undue  preference  there  if  it  was  permissible  under  the 
fourth  section. 

Mr.  Knapp.  If  it  is  not  unlawful  under  the  fourth  it  is  not  under 
the  third  section. 

Mr.  Cowan.  In  other  words,  the  third  section  can  not  apply  if  the 
fourth  does  not.  I  mention  these  things  in  order  that  I  might  reach 
another  point  that  I  am  to  present  to  you,  and  that  is  the  Elkins  law, 
which  prohibits  not  only  rebates  and  discriminations  prohibited  by 
law,  but  may  not  reach  near  as  far  as  some  might  have  you  believe  or 
vou  might  mistakenly  suppose.  It  does  not  say  discriminations  pro- 
hibited by  the  common  law  or  by  the  act  to  regulate  conmierce.  It 
simply  says,  "  discriminations  prohibited  by  Taw,"  and  gives  the 
courts  a  plenary  power  of  an  injunction  against  such  a  discrimina- 
tion. 

Senator  Clapp.  Invoking  that  decision  to  sustain  a  conviction 
brought  under  the  interstate-commerce  law,  the  courts,  at  least  by 
enforcement,  made  it  apply  to  the  provisions  of  the  interstate-com- 
merce law,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Cowan.  No  ;  I  think  not. 

Senator  Clapp.  It  seems  so. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  know  that  opinion  is  held  here,  and  I  have  heard 
statements  and  questions  back  and  forth.  I  say  it  in  all  good  feel- 
ing, of  course,  that  some  of  you  have  made  a  mistake  in  believing 
that  it  does. 

Senator  Forakeb.  The  remedy  reaches  as  far  as  the  law  reaches 
in  its  prohibitions? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes,  the  remedy  reaches  discrimination  prohibited 
by  law.  But  what  is  a  discrimination?  You  reach  right  back  to 
tnat  point  the  first  thing.  Mind  you,  they  did  not  do  it  in  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  case,  because  they  alleged  affirmatively  a  discrimination 
in  terms  to  reach  a  discrimination  m  violation  not  only  general  but 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  both  the  Elldns  act  and  the  inter- 
state-commerce laws.  The  case  came  up  on  demurrer  and  the  ques- 
tion was  whether  the  allegation  of  the  petitioners  gave  the  court 
jurisdiction,  and  they  held  that  it  did.  1  am  disposed  to  think  if 
you  would  take  a  case  to  a  court  of  equity  jurisdiction,  of  a  discrimi- 
nation, the  court  could  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  effectually  invoke 
the  remedy,  no  matter  what  the  decision  was.  That  is  intimated 
in  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Brewer,  but  it  is  in  conflict  with 
the  Maximum  Rate  Case.  It  would  not  do  to  rest  this  remedy  on 
the  uncertain  proposition  on  which  the  Elkins  act  rests  it.  In  the 
Maximum  Rate  Case  they  held  that  instead  of  giving  the  power  to 
the  Conmiission  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  act  it  did  not  give 
them  the  power  to  fix  rates.  In  other  words,  there  was  no  extension 
to  the  power  by  construction  and,  it  seems  to  me,  his  dissenting 
opinion  was  apparently  in  conflict  with  the  Maximum  Rate  Case. 
I  would  not  like  to  stop  and  discuss  that  case.  Senators.  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  informed  concerning  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  That  is  a  very  important  statement  to  make,  and 
on  which,  on  first  impression,  I  would  not  feel  disposed  to  agree  with 
you.    I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  conflict  between  the  two  decisions. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  say  intimations  in  Justice  Brewer's  dissenting  opin- 
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ion  in  the  Missouri  Pacific  Case  indicate  that  the  court  would 
assume  the  complete  power  to  adjust  a  rate,  as  I  understand  the 
decision.  But  I  have  not  thought  best  to  undertake  to  discuss  the 
decision  itself. 

Senator  Doujver.  That  also  appears  in  the  decision  of  the  court? 

Mr.  CJowAN.  A  clear  intimation  to  that  effect.  But  do  not  over- 
look this,  that  there  was  an  allegation  there  and  a  demurrer.  Now, 
if  we  should  be  mistaken  and  suppose  that  the  court  was  going  to 
apply  the  Elkins  Act  to  the  undue-preference  clause  or  to  the  second 
clause  against  discriminations  or  to  the  third  on  the  long  and  short 
haul,  and  the  court  did  not  do  it,  then  we  would  be  without  the  remedy. 
In  no  other  case  can  the  Commission  invoke  the  power  of  the  court, 
except  it  has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  the  law  has  been  violated, 
and  thus  bring  prosecution.  WTiy  not?  Just  go  a  step  further,  in 
order  to  save  any  controversy  about  that,  and  when  you  give  the 
Commission  power  to  determine  what  a  reasonable  rate  is  jgive  the 
Commission  the  power  to  determine  to  what  extent  there  is  a  dis- 
crimination. But  when  you  go  and  give  the  Commission  the  power 
to  raise  or  lower  rates  you  give  it  the  power  to  destroy  the  commercial 
conditions  in  the  country. 

Senator  Douliver.  Could  we  constitutionally  confer  that  power 
on  the  Commission,  or  exercise  it  ourselves — ^namely,  the  power  to  fix 
a  minimum  rate  or  to  raise  a  rate? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  think  the  Attorney-General  answers  you  in  the 
affirmative. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  do  not  miderstand  that  he  does.  I  wish  you 
would  show  what  there  is  in  his  opinion  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Cowax.  He  holds  that  we  can  establish  a  maximum  rate. 

Senator  Dolliatjr.  Do  you  not  recognize  the  difference  as  a  legal 
proposition  between  fixing  a  maximum  rate  and  a  minimum  rate? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Not  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
You  do  it  by  virtue  of  the  power  .to  regulate  commerce,  and  one  is  a 
regulation  as  much  as  the  otner. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Why  does  he  limit  his  opinion  to  the  right  to 
fix  a  maximum  rate  if  he  can  fix  any  kind  of  a  rate? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  wondered  at  that  when  I  read  it. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Do  you  not  think  he  must  have  had  some  good 
reason  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  think  it  was  a  piece  of  caution.  Lawyers  do  not 
generally  go  further  than  is  necessary.  He  may  have  had  the  best 
sort  of  a  reason.  I  can  not  see  how^  if  the  power  to  fix  a  minimum 
rate  exists  theoretically  by  constitutional  provision  to  regulate  com- 
merce, that  the  regulation  does  not  apply  iust  as  well  to  the  minimum 
as  to  the  maximum.    I  may  be  mistanen,  but  it  seems  that  way  to  me. 

Senator  ICean  (in  the  chair).  Mr.  Cowan,  your  time  is  very  nearly 
up. 

Senator  For.\ker.  I  would  like  the  Judge  to  finish  his  statement 
It  is  very  interesting  to  ine. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  will  not  detain  you  but  for  a  very  little  while. 

Senator  Kean.  You  may  proceed.  Judge. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  uiis  sort  of  a  case  illustrates 
better  what  will  come  than  to  try  to  reason  from  some  general  prin- 
ciples back  to  specific  instances.    The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
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sion  held  in  a  case  recentljr  decided  by  them  that  the  rates  on  freight 
or  livestock  from  points  intermediate  between  Missouri  River  and 
Chicago,  in  Iowa,  ought  not  to  be  greater  per  100  pounds  than  tiie 
rates  on  freight  on  the  dressed  carcasses  of  that  livestock  from  the 
Missouri  River  and  farther  distant  points  and  over  the  same  lines  to 
the  same  destination.  The  opinion  seems  just.  I  assisted  in  the  trial 
of  the  case  before  the  Commission,  representing  the  Chicago  Live- 
stock Exchange. 

Senator  Foraker.  Is  that  the  case  where  Governor  Cummins  was 
on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  CowAN.  No,  sir;  he  was  not  in  the  case  at  all.  I  insisted  that 
the  Commission  should  also  find  whether  the  23^-cent  rate  from  Fort 
Dod^,  Iowa,  was,  in  addition  to  being  an  undue  prejudice  against 
the  live-stock  shippers,  an  unreasonable  rate.  The  Commission  de- 
cided, however,  that  they  would  only  determine  the  relative  rate  under 
the  third  section  of  the  act,  and  thev  held  that  to  charge  20  cents  lo- 
cally and  18^  cents  in  fact  on  packing-house  products  and  dressed 
meats  from  the  Missouri  River  to  Chicago,  600  miles,  was  an  undue 
preference,  and  an  advantage  to  the  shipper  of  the  carcass  as  against 
the  live-stock  shippers  on  the  same  line  intermediate  between  the 
Missouri  River  and  Chicago.  And  the  railroads  refused  to  obey  that 
order.  Now,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  true,  but  I  heard  that  they  held 
a  meeting  in  Chicago  and  by  a  vote  of  1  determined  not  to  obey  the 
order,  on  account  of  which,  I  am  informed,  the  Commission  has 
brought  a  bill  in  equity  in  the  circuit  court  of  Chicago  to  enforce  that 
order.  Now,  you  may  see  where  the  point  comes  in.  One  of  the  de- 
fendants in  that  case  is  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  Rail- 
road. Mr.  George  R.  Peck  represents  that  road.  Now,  I  think  he 
said  here,  at  least  my  memory  tells  me  that  he  did,  that  an  injunction 
would  lie  under  the  Elkins  bill  to  restrain  a  rate  which  created  a  dis- 
crimination by  being  a  preference  between  localities.  Is  it  correct 
that  he  took  that  position  here.  Senator? 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  so  understood  it.  Now,  I  want  to  win  a  suit  of 
clothes,  as  I  need  them,  but  I  do  not  want  to  offer  to  do  any  imlawfal 
act  here.  However,  I  am  willing  to  bet  a  suit  of  clothes  that  Mr. 
Peck  takes  an  opposite  position  in  Chicago,  and  that  he  will  argue 
that  the  Elkins  Act  does  not  reach  the  third  section  at  all,  because 
it  prohibits  undue  preferences  and  advantages  and  any  discrimina- 
tions in  the  meaning  of  that  term  as  stated  in  the  Elkins  Act  I 
will  be  in  that  case,  and  I  am  going  to  urge  it  upon  the  court  that 
Mr.  Peck's  opinion  before  this  committee  was  correct,  and  that  %n 
injunction  should  reach  it  as  a  discrimination,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
I  scarcely  believe  that  that  is  the  law.  Now,  if  it  is,  let  us  see  what 
they  would  do.  That  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  come  to.  What 
will  the  court  do?  The  facts  m  the  case  are  that  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  Railroad  made  a  written  contract  extending  over  a  period 
of  seven  years  with  the  packers  on  the  Missouri  River  to  not  ship 
the  freight  at  that  rate.  All  the  roads  had  previously  given  the 
packers  those  rates,  and  probably  lower,  and  they  admitted  that, 
but  that  was  by  reason  of  the  rebates.  The  published  rate  had  been 
the  same  as  the  live-stock  rate.  All  the  railroads — at  least  the  Great 
Western  can  not  recede  from  its  contract.    It  can  not  say  its  con- 
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taract  was  unlade  f  ul  and  break  it,  and  it  does  not  wish  to  break  it.  It 
wants  the  traffic.  The  other  roads  can  not  afford  to  cancel  their 
tariff,  because  if  they  do  the  other  roads  will  get  all  the  traffic,  and  so 
ihey  must  maintain  the  lower  rate  from  Missouri  to  Chicago.  The 
question  is.  Is  the  Iowa  cattle  shipper  to  be  ^ven  the  same  rate  by 
injunction  of  the  court  or  not?     If  you  believe  the  court  has  the 

Eower  of  granting  injunctions,  it  will  have  the  injunction  of  the 
ve-stock  rate.  If  so,  then  the  court  must  fix  a  rate.  Now,  I  hope 
for  the  good  of  the  country  that  that  is  the  law.  I  hope  that  such 
a  jurisdiction  exists,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  view  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  that  they  will  ever  reach  the 
conclusion  that  the  court  may  by  indirection  establish  a  rate  for  the 
future  which  the  law  could  not  give  them  the  right  to  do  by  direct 
enactment. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Then  you  and  Mr.  Peck  will  both  be  under  a 
similar  handicap  before  the  court? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  will  be  advocating  something  that  I  do  not  believe 
to  be  the  law,  and  so  will  he,  if  you  accept  our  statements  before 
the  committee  as  representing  our  belief.  I  mention  this  thing 
thus  specifically,  in  order  to  point  to  the  desire  that  this  committee 
can  extend  to  the  Commission  the  ri^t  itself  to  determine  what  ought 
to  be  the  relation  in  these  rates.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  give  the  Commission  the  right  to  raise  the  rate,  but 
to  reduce  the  other  one  if  the  long  and  short  haul  applies  or  if  the 
other  rate  is  unreasonable.  Therefore,  I  wanted  the  Commissioii 
to  decide,  which  I  think  it  believed  upon  the  facts,  that  the  23J  cent 
rate  was  imreasonable,  whenever  there  would  be  two  strings  to  the 
bow. 

Mr.  Lincoln  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  a  damage  case 
that  was  tried  in  Kansas,  where  a  judgment  was  rendered  for  $11,000 
against  the  Missouri  Pacific.  He  made  the  mistake  of  saying  the 
cattle  were  only  on  the  cars  eight  hours.  I  tried  the  case  myself. 
He  was  a  stranger.  It  was  tried  before  the  United  States  court 
The  company  paid  the  judgment  without  taking  an  appeal.  The 
facts  of  the  case  will  somewhat  interest  you,  because  it  illustrates 
a  case  of  the  worst  kind  of  gross  n^ligence.  Mr.  Lincoln  thought 
that  they  would  have  the  right  to  raise  the  rate  to  cover  such  a  case 
as  that.  The  advance  on  a  cattle  shipment  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  a  dollar  on  a  car  on  the  average. 

Now,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  point,  and  that  is  that  the 
rates  of  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  is  in  no  sense  expressive  of  what  tlie 
rate  is.  I  have  undertaken  to  set  out,  in  the  documents  I  will  file,  a 
statement  showing  that.  One  road  has  increased  and  another  has 
decreased,  and  so  on.  There  are  a  thousand  reasons,  I  believe  a  thou- 
sand, at  least,  where  the  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  does  not  reflect  the 
amount  of  rate.  Some  members  of  the  committee  seemed  to  have  been 
taken  with  the  idea  that  because  the  average  revenue  per  ton  per  mile 
had  shown  a  decrease  that  therefore  the  rate  had  been  decreased.  I 
met  the  assertion  when  before  the  committee  that  the  test  of  whether 
rates  had  declined  or  not  is  the  tariffs.  Look  at  the  tariff;  that  will 
toll.  No  railroad  witness  has  produced  a  tariff,  that  I  know  of,  to 
show  that  they  have  declined.  The  rates  for  the  last  five  years,  on 
the  contrary,  have  advanced. 
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Now,  as  regards  the  long  haul,  you  increase  the  ton  mileage.  Too 
obtain  the  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  by  dividing  the  ^ross  revalue 
receipts  bv  the  total  ton-mileage.  As  you  increase  the  long  haul  you 
increase  the  ton-miles.  As  you  increase  the  lower  mide  of  freight 
you  increase  that  character  of  tonnage  which  takes  uie  lower  rate. 

So  it  will  always  occur  that  there  will  be  fluctuations.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  between  the  years  1898 
and  1904  had  an  increase  in  the  revenue  per  ton  per  mile.  The 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  which  covers  the  same  territory, 
had  a  decrease.  Yet  there  is  the  very  process  by  which  these  gentle- 
men have  proven  that  the  rates  have  declined.  They  have  added  til 
the  railroad  freight  ton  mileage  together  and  charged  all  the  rail- 
road freight  earnings  together,  and  divided  one  by  the  other,  and 
come  up  and  present  that  to  you  as  a  proof  that  the  rates  have  de- 
clined.    I  have  undertaken  to  set  that  out  ^ 

Now,  there  is  another  point,  and  that  is  that  they  say  that  you 
should  leave  it  to  the  railroads  to  do  with  the  pubhc  as  they  will, 
because  it  will  reduce  rates  as  they  have  been  doing.  I  say  the  evi- 
dence they  have  produced  of  reducing  rates  does  not  prove  up,  be- 
cause that  is  the  only  testimony  I  have  seen,  and  I  undertake  to  say 
that  the  tariffs  show  the  other  thing. 

Now,  they  say  that  there  is  no  combination.  I  think  Mr.  Snes 
testified  at  length  about  that.  I  know  that  several  of  the  other 
traffic  men  denied  it,  but  if  you  take  the  facts  which  are  pointed  to  in 
this  statement  which  I  am  filing,  you  will  find  that  the  proof  shows 
exactly  the  other  thing,  and  I  believe  they  ought  to  have  the  right  to 
do  that.  I  could  read  to  you  out  of  the  brief  here,  which  has  an 
exact  copy  of  the  testimony  which  proves  it.  I  will  hand  copies  of 
the  brief  over  to  the  committee,  and  therefore  I  will  not  take  the 
time  at  this  moment  to  discuss  it  further. 

Now,  I  believe  that  you  can  only  legislate  the  rates.  LitigatiDg 
the  rate  is  nothing.  How  can  a  man  come  up  here  and  try  a  case 
like  the  one  the  cattle  association  have  tried?  It  took  five  weeks 
to  take  the  testimony,  and  it  cost  thousands  of  dollars,  and  it  was 
very  difficult  to  get  the  testimony.  The  individuals  are  at  a  great 
disadvantage.  Here  is  a  room  full  of  railroad  attorneys,  smart 
fellows,  and  here  are  the  witnesses,  with  all  the  money  thejr  want, 
to  perform  any  service  they  desire.  They  keep  in  their  omces  the 
records  and  books,  and  they  can  ])roduce  just  such  as  they  please;  you 
can  not  get  the  testimony.  You  do  not  know  what  to  propound 
You  propound  your  questions,  and  they  will  not  answer  unless  they 
want  to.  They  will  tell  you,  "  I  will  not  answer  it  I  will  go  to 
court  and  I  will  fight  it  out  with  you." 

But  you  can  not  afford  that.  1  say  this  Congress  should  provide 
for  legislating  the  rate.  That  is,  as  Commissioner  Knapp  well  said 
yesterday,  you  fix  tho  obligation,  the  rule  of  conduct,  m  the  law, 
which  carriers  shall  observe,  and  you  provide  a  commission  with  the 
powers  to  require  the  thing  to  be  done  by  naming  the  rate  they  shall 
charge.  Leave  it  at  that,  because  if  the  rate  is  an  unreasonable  one, 
then  the  court  will  review  it  upon  application  in  equity  without  a 
question. 

Senator  Dolliver.  AVill  it  review  the  question  of  reasonableness? 

Mr.  Co  WAN.  Undoubtedly,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
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they  are  taking  property  without  due  process  of  law  or  whether  it 
I  is  confiscatory. 

Senator  Foraker.  Suppose  we  find  it  is  not  confiscatory,  but  simply 
a  different  rate  than  tne  court  might  have  found,  would  it  tnen 
grant  any  relief? 

Mr.  Cowan.  Yes,  sir.  I  answer  that  in  the  affirmative,  in  my  opin- 
ion. I  do  not  believe  the  time  has  been  reached  in  this  country  when 
any  court  having  the  power  to  do  so  will  ever  say  that  you  can  re- 
<]^iiire  a  person  to  i)erform  a  service  without  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion, because  that  is  not  due  process  of  law  for  you  to  authorize  a 
oommission  to  do  that. 

Senator  Foraker.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question?  Can  you  cite  us 
to  any  decision  of  any  court  where  it  is  held  that  a  price  fixed  by 
law  for  any  commodity  furnished  for  transportation  of  cattle  or  any- 
thing else  should  be  enjoined,  except  on  the  ground  that  it  was  con- 
fiscatory. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  can. 

Senator  Foraker.  Where  is  it? 

Mr.  Cowan.  The  Nebraska  Rate  Case  fairly  indicates  that  the 
court  wilL  determine  whether  the  rate  is  made  below  what  is  reason- 
able or  not,  and  I  do  not  understand  that  they  ever  did  base  the  case 
necessarily  upon  the  ground  of  confiscation. 

.Senator  Foraker.  To  what  case  do  you  refer? 

Mr.  Cowan.  The  case  of  Smith  v.  Ames. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  am  familiar  with  the  case. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Have  I  made  a  mistake  in  stating  that  case? 

Senator  Foraker.  I  think  lawyers  would  have  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion about  that. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  admit  it  was  not  necessary  to  the  decision  of  the  case, 
in  view  of  the  admitted  facts,  that  the  court  should  have  gone  further 
than  to  simply  say  that  the  rates  being  confiscatory,  they  would  enjoin 
them,  but  I  think  the  court  in  its  expression  of  opinion  about  the 
matter,  in  discussing  it,  went  a  great  deal  further.  I  had  discussed 
this  matter  several  times  with  Commissioner  Prouty.  I  do  not  know 
that  he  expressed  himself  in  this  line  before  this  committee,  but  I  do 
know  that  he  had  been  supposed  to  hold  to  the  opinion  that  the 
court  would  not  hew  to  a  hard  and  fast  line  of  confiscation  before 
they  would  grant  relief.  But  if  it  was  such  an  outrageously  low 
rate  tJiat  it  would  shock  the  conscience  of  a  chancellor,  it  would 
be  enjoined — and  you  know  the  conscience  of  a  chancellor  is  easily 
shocked. 

Senator  Dolliver.  It  has  always  struck  me.  Judge,  that  there  was 
a  tremendously  wide  margin  there  between  what  the  common  law 
means  by  a  reasonable  rate  and  a  rate  which  would  confiscate  the 
property. 

Mr.  Cowan.  There  is  no  sort  of  doubt  that  there  is  a  very  wide 
margin  between  those  two  factors. 

Senator  Dolliver.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  an 
earning  of  dividend  upon  the  stock,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  provision 
for  the  accumulation  of  such  a  surplus  account  as  all  good  business 
requires,  and  a  great  variety  of  things  beyond  the  point  of  due 
process  of  law. 

Mr.  Cowan.  Speaking  of  what  they  ought  to  be,  I  agree  with  you, 
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except  on  the  proposition  that  there  ought  to  be  a  diyidend  on  ^ 
stock.  That  may  or  may  not  be  so,  on  the  viBklue  of  the  property.  Of 
course  the  stock  can  be  issued  far  beyond  the  value  of  the  property; 
that  is  what  I  mean.  I  believe  the  present  courts,  under  uie  eouity 
jurisdiction,  would  exercise  the  power  to  restrain  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  from  fixing  such  a  rate  as  would  prevent  the  com- 
pany from  earning  a  fair  profit  upon  the  transaction.  Now,  I 
believe  that  because  of  the  disposition  of  the  courts  to  extend  the 
jurisdiction.  I  do  not  believe  it  because  they  have  so  decided.  I 
think  it  would  be  unwise  for  this  committee  to  pass  a  bill  aflirma- 
tively  charging  the  court  with  the  duty  of  doing  that  thing,  because 
if  you  do  it  will  substitute  its  judgment  for  the  Commission  and  your 
Commission  will  be  worthless. 

Senator  Foraker.  Of  course,  that  is  just  the  point  of  the  whole 
thing.  Unless  it  be  a  confiscatory  rate  the  courts  may  differ  as  to 
what  would  be  confiscatory.  The  court  would  have  no  power,  accord- 
ing to  the  authority  with  which  I  am  familiar,  to  interfere  with  the 
rate,  it  having  been  fixed  as  an  act  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  concede  that  that  is  the  appearance  of  the  dedsion. 
I  concede  that  is  the  sanction  of  many  lawvers.  I  have  held  to  tiiat 
opinion  mvself  until  within  the  last  year,  but  in  rereading  these  de- 
cisions and  considering  the  whole  subject  I  have  come  to  me  conclu- 
sion that  if  it  would  ever  come  to  a  test  the  courts  will  do  the  other 
thing. 

Senator  Dolliver.  The  Esch-Townsend  bill  seems  to  provide  for 
referring  to  the  court  not  only  on  the  lawfulness  of  the  act,  but  also 
the  reasonableness. 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  sent  my  criticisms  on  that  bill  here.  I  think  that 
bill  would  be  practically  worse  than  no  law  at  all.  I  know  a  great 
many  think  otnerwise,  but  if  you  transferred  a  retrial  on  the  rads, 
like  the  case  I  have  tried  before  the  Commission,  I  would  not  give  a 
snap  for  the  law.  It  would  be  obnoxious  and  harassing  to  the  rail- 
roads  

Senator  Foraker.  You  would  not  advise  us  to  act  favorably  on  the 
Esch-Townsend  bill  ? 

Mr.  Cowan.  No,  sir.  I  filed  a  protest  here  because  I  believed  it 
was  an  injurious  measure. 

I  want  to  submit,  in  connection  with  my  statement,  a  statement 
showing  the  earnings  for  seven  years  on  the  Santa  Fe,  its  operating 
expenses,  and  the  like,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  after  paying 
a  dividend  on  its  stock,  the  interest  on  its  bonds,  on  a  capitalization 
of  almost  twice  its  value,  they  had  $5,000,000  of  surplus,  and  I  think 
there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  that  the  labor  organizations  of  the 
country  need  fear  that  because  the  Santa  Fe  rates  were  somewhat 
reduced  that  they  can  not  take  it  out  of  the  surplus  and  still  pay 
just  as  good  wages  as  they  have  been  paying  before.  I  will  file  tnat 
as  part  of  my  statement. 

li  is  as  follows : 

SOME  FACTS  WHICH  SHOW  THAT  RATES  SHOULD  BE  REDUCED. 

I  happen  to  have  some  figures  which  are  of  interest  pertaining  to  some  of  the 
principal  live  stock  carrying  roads,  and  from  which  the  conclusion  may  be 
drawn,  that  instead  of  an  advance  in  rates  being  Justified,  the  contrary  is  true. 
I  give  one  example  which  faintly  illustrates  the  case:  For  189G  the  Atchison. 
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Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company  carried  311,197  tons  of  freight  1 
mile  per  mile  of  line,  with  average  car  loading  of  10  tons,  and  train  loading  ol 
126  tons.  In  1808  it  carried  430,640  tons,  1  mile  per  mile  of  line,  with  average 
car  loading  of  11  tons,  and  train  loading  of  153  tons,  earning  9.64  mills  per  ton 
per  mile,  10.60  cents  per  car  mile,  and  $1.47  per  train  mile.  In  1904  this  road 
carried  589,216  tons  1  mile  per  mile  of  line,  with  an  average  car  loading  of  14 
tons,  and  train  loading  of  249  tons,  earning  9.81  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  and  $2.45 
per  train  mile. 

Thus  the  tonnage  per  mile  of  line  of  1904  shows  an  increase  over  1898  of 
36.8  per  cent,  and  over  that  of  1896  of  89  per  cent,  with  an  increase  In  freight 
revenue  per  mile  of  line  of  39.2  per  cent  for  the  year  1004  over  1898. 

The  system's  earnings  since  June  30,  1896,  were  as  follows : 
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TO  this  should  be  added  income  from  other  sources,  which  for  1904  was 
$1^8,775,  bringing  the  total  Income  up  to  $69,419,975,  from  which  deduct 
operating  exi)enses.  rentals,  taxes,  and  other  charges  of  $44,641,434,  leaving 
net  income  of  $24,778,541.  Deducting  from  this  the  fixed  charges,  including 
Interest  on  bonds,  the  net  remaining  was  $15,859,771.  This  is  on  a  mileage  of 
8,110  miles.  On  this  the  interest  charges  paid  on  a  bonded  debt  averaging 
$29,175  per  mile  was  $1,179  per  mile  of  line,  or  a  little  over  4  per  cent,  leaving 
$1373  per  mile  as  a  surplus.  During  that  year  there  was  expended  and 
charged  in  the  operating  expense  account,  under  the  head  of  maintenance  of 
way  and  structures,  $1,121  per  mile  of  line,  which  embraced  at  least  $200  per 
mile;  average  expenditures  for  betterments,  or,  if  not  for  betterments  wholly, 
then  the  expenditures  for  that  item  was  abnormal,  as  $900  per  mile  is  a  normal 
and  sufficient  amount  on  the  average  to  maintain  way  and  structures.  The 
malntenance-of-equipment  account,  including  renewals,  was  also  abnormally 
large,  amounting  to  an  average  of  $1,223  per  mile  of  road,  which  undoubtedly 
embraces  large  items  for  additions  in  value  to  the  equipment  Certainly  tlM 
item  is  abnormally  large,  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St  Paul  Railway  Company's  expenditure  for  maintaining  equip- 
ment for  the  same  year  amounted  to  $073  per  mile,  carrying  a  very  little  lest 
tonnage  per  mile  of  road,  and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  expendi- 
tures from  the  same  item  per  mile  of  line  for  1903  was  equivalent  to  $6^  per 
mile,  for  a  little  less  tonnage  per  mile  of  line.  It  is  readily  obsen'^able,  there- 
fore, that  the  net  surplus  of  $1,873  per  mile  should  be  increased  by  the  amount 
expended  for  bettennents  and  additions,  but  included  in  operating  expenses,  of 
probably  not  less  than  $500  per  mile,  equivalent  to  over  $4,000,000,  and  mnniiig 
the  net  surplus  up  to  $2,373  per  mile  average.  Thus,  after  paying  interest  on 
bonds,  dividends  of  5  per  cent  on  preferred  stock  and  4  per  cent  on  common 
stock,  the  surplus  of  the  year  was  $5,573,201,  together  with  whatever  better- 
ments and  additions  were  made  and  charged  in  operating  expenses  above 
shown.  The  interests  and  dividends  were  paid  on  a  total  capitalization  per 
mile  of  line  of  approximately  $58,000,  which  is  far  beyond  the  legitimate  oost 
or  fair,  tangible  value  of  the  property. 

When  you  consider  tliat  there  is  embraced  in  operating  expenses  adequate. 
If  not  sometimes  exorbitant,  compensation  for  every  expense,  and  to  pay  for 
every  hand's  turn  and  every  thought  expended  in  the  company's  operations, 
you  can  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion  than  that  there  not  only  does  not  exist 
any  basis  for  advances  on  rates,  but  that  they  should  be  reduced.  On  an  estlr 
mated  valuation  of  $30,000  per  mile,  which  is  a  high  estimate  for  average 
value,  the  net  earnings  reported,  besides  bettennents,  equal  to  2  per  cent, 
amount  to  10  per  cent  per  annum.  If  the  railways  of  the  United  States  may 
earn  that  net,  year  after  year,  they  will  in  flf^  years  absorb  most  of  the 
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wealth  of  the  United  States  and  domiuate  the  entire  baslDcss  and  finance  of  the 
country.  What  is  true  of  this  system  of  road  is,  in  the  main,  tme  of  all  tbt 
great  systems  in  the  West.  It  is  a  fair  sample,  and  selected  on  tbat  accoant 
Now,  in  view  of  this  showing,  and  the  fact  that  the  country  is  growing  and 
traffic  increasing,  is  it  not  plain  that  there  is  no  danger  of  any  commissioD  so 
changing  rates  that  a  fair  earning  will  not  at  all  times  be  made?  Does  it  noi 
thus  clearly  appear  that  the  hue  and  cry  against  regulation  is  bom  of  the  desire 
to  accumulate  more  than  a  fair  return  rather  than  any  fear  that  their  earoinss 
will  be  reduced  below  a  fair  return?  Does  such  showing  Justify  the  railroaik 
In  predicting  that  if  rates  are  reduced  wages  must  be  reduced?  Really,  tbat 
is  a  mere  ghost  story  to  conjure  with. 

PBOFITS  IN  CATTLE  SHIPMENTS  TOO  QBEAT. 

As  a  whole,  the  railroads  are  making  too  much  profit,  and  their  rates  are  gen- 
erally, therefore,  too  high.  This  fact  needs  no  better  proof  than  the  assertion 
of  all  the  railroads  that  their  property  will  be  ruined  and  that  the  widows  and 
orphans,  who  receive  dividends  on  stocks,  will  be  deprived  of  it  if  the  GommlB- 
sion  be  given  power  to  fix  rates.  Wliy  will  this  great  reduction  happ^i?  The 
Commission  has  always  l>een  fair  and  will  continue  to  be.  I  will  tell  you:  It 
is  a  confession  that  the  rates  and  earnings  are  too  high,  and  will  be  found  so 
when  brought  to  the  test  before  a  fair-minded  tribunal — which  they  expect  to 
treat  as  an  enemy,  as  they  always  have  every  commission  which  they  can't 
control — because  it  limits  their  money  getting  to  what  is  fair.  •'A  guilty  con- 
science needs  no  accuser."  The  more  you  study  this  Ck)Dunission  the  more  it 
proves  the  necessity  for  the  law.  It  ought  not  to  lie  in  their  mouths  to  say  tbat 
they  are  not  churging  too  much,  and  at  the  same  time  predict  disaster  if  the 
Govermuent  regulates  the  rates  to  what  is  Just,  fair,  and  reasonable. 

But  the  most  material  question  for  you  is  whether  it  is  too  much  on  your 
business.  Let  us  see.  A  train  from  Denver  to  Omaha,  carrying  live  stodc,  will 
average,  approximately,  25  loads  or  its  equivalent,  so  we  may  treat  it  as  25 
loads  of  cattle,  and  they  will  average  in  weight  paid  on  25,000  pounds  total 
earnings  $2,0(52.50,  equal  to  $4  per  train  mile,  IG  cents  per  car  mile,  and  1.3  mills 
per  ton  per  mile.  The  average  earnings  on  the  Burlington  system — all  freight- 
are,  per  train  mile,  $2.44;  per  car  mile,  12.87  cents,  and  per  ton  mile,  8.58  milte. 
It  may  be  that  if  ideal  conditions  existed,  so  that  they  could  always  load  trains 
as  they  would  like,  a  possible  heavier  train  loading  of  dead  freight  than  live 
stock  could  be  made,  but  in  actual  practice  the  records  show  Just  the  opposite— 
that  is,  that  in  the  West  the  average  of  trains  carrying  live  stock  show  more 
loaded  cars  than  those  which  do  not  carry  live  stock.  The  average  total  of 
operating  expenses  of  railways  equals  $1.16  per  train  mile,  making  $593.90 
from  Denver  to  Omaha,  leaving  a  profit  of  $1,466  on  the  25  cars  to  Omaha.  If 
the  shipment  is  taken  off  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway,  It  is  carried  on 
from  Denver  at  39  per  cent  of  the  rate,  say,  from  Uifle,  which  is  about  $83 
per  car,  and  the  earnings  in  such  case  are  approximately  $820  per  train.  While 
this  is  an  extreme  case  it  is  nothing  unusual  for  the  roads  to  fake  live  stock 
on  a  division  of  the  rate  at  50  to  55  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  local  trade. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  local  should  be  based  on  the  division,  but  there  must 
be  a  profit  in  the  division  voluntarily  accepted,  indeed  solicited,  and  if  so,  the 
local  is  too  high.  Just  as  in  the  Denver  case.  Our  point,  therefore,  is  that  a  fair 
tribunal  shall  be  given  the  power  by  law  to  arbitrate  the  question,  so  to  speak. 
l)etween  the  shipper  and  the  carrier.  Is  that  asking  too  much?  Does  that  look 
like  destroying  anybody's  property?  The  railways  are  willing  that  It  may  be 
arbitrated,  but  they  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  arbitrating  board  deciding 
what  the  charge  ought  to  be,  and  insist  that  the  railways  alone  are  competent 
to  do  that 

I  thank  the  committee  for  its  attention. 

The  object  of  my  appearance  before  you  is  to  offer  such  additional 
matters  of  fact  and  argument  as  seem  to  me  important  in  addition 
to  my  previous  statements,  avoiding  as  nearly  as  I  can  duplication, 
though  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  that  altogether.  In  doing  so  I  shall 
endeavor  to  furnish  without  extensive  mention  answer  to  some  extent 
of  many  of  the  contentions  of  the  railroads  made  before  you  at  this 
session  of  your  honorable  committee. 
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I  have  no  doubt  that  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  will  be 
accepted  by  this  committee,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  rejection  of  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  of  the  courts  and  the  bar  of  the  country,  and  there- 
fore I  beg  to  avoid  any  discussion  by  simply  subscribing  to  the  views 
he  so  w«n  expressed  and  the  specific  amenoments  to  the  act  to  regu- 
late commerce  which  I  presented  to  you  at  the  last  session. 

THE  FBOFLB  DEMAND  APPROPRIATE  REGULATION. 

That  the  subject  before  you  is  fraught  with  many  difficulties  there 
is  no  question,  and  as  the  commerce  of  the  country  and  public  facil- 
ities increase  those  difficulties  will  increase. 

No  one  intends  to  ask  for  more  than  reasonable  and  appropriate 
relief,  and  if  railroad  regulation  is  provided  for  now  it  will  result  in 
avoiding  greater  difficulties  which  without  it  will  certainly  come  in 
the  future.  Whsi  I  shall  say  about  it  is  without  the  intention  of 
personal  criticism,  and  I  intend  to  be  conservative,  but  not  in  any 
sense  to  advocate  any  compromise.  It  can  not  be  compromised.  You 
either  grant  the  rehef  or  you  do  not ;  and  you  give  the  Commission 
the  power  to  fix  proper  rates  for  those  found  to  be  unlawful,  or  you 
do  not.  There  can  be  no  halfway  measure.  For  practical  purposes, 
if  not  for  constitutional  objections,  the  power  should  not  be  m  courts. 

The  fact  that  so  many  railway  men  have  appeared  before  tbis 
committee  and  but  few  representatives  of  the  producers  and  con- 
sumers' interests  have  made  application  to  appear,  should  not  be 
mistaken  as  proof  that  the  people  are  not  materially  interested  in  the 
subject,  nor  as  indicating  in  any  sense  that  they  do  not  desire  the  leg- 
islation which  I  will  advocate  before  you.  Don't  forget  that  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  "pay  the  freight.^  They  depend  on  tneir 
representatives  rather  than  on  merchants. 

LIVE-STOCK    INTEREST   PRACTICALLY    A    UNIT   POR    REGULATION. 

I  state  it  as  a  fact  that  the  live-stock  associations  throughout  the 
West  have  this  year  adopted  similar  resolutions  to  those  I  present  here, 
and  they  have  been  adopting  these  resolutions  for  several  years,  as  the 
files  of  this  committee  and  those  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  will  show,  apparently  all  to  no  purpose.  I  say  that  it  is 
known  to  each  of  you  who  have  taken  the  pams  to  read  the  public 
press  upon  the  subject  from  that  part  of  the  United  States  engaged 
in  the  live-stock  business,  that  these  resolutions  voice  practicflly 
the  universal  sentiment  of  the  people  upon  the  subject.  There  are, 
indeed,  a  few  individuals  who  may  be  receiving  or  expect  to  receive 
some  special  benefit  of  one  sort  or  another  from  the  railroads,  or  by 
reason  of  some  special  relation  of  friendship,  or  who  happen  to  fcle 
located  at  points  where  the  rates  may  be  much  lower  than  the  usual 
rates^  who  do  not  hold  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  these  resolutions. 
But  if  you  desire  to  find  such  persons  vou  will  fina  great  difficulty  to 
do  it  It  is  the  desire  of  the  live-stock  men  throughout  the  Western 
States  to  have  this  law  amended.  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about, 
and  when  anyone  says  there  is  no  popular  demand  for  it  he  is  mis- 
taken. 

It  is  astonishing  to  hear  it  stated  that  there  is  no  popular  demand 
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for  this  legislation  and  that  the  shippers  are  satisfied.    They  miglit 
say  that  some  shippers  are  satisfied. 

PUBLIC  OPINION  CLEABLY  FAYOBS  BATE  BEGULATIOK. 

The  legislatures  of  many  States  have  during  this  calendar  year 

gassed  resolutions  demanding  this  legislation;  the  Association  of 
tate  Railway  Commissioners  have  done  the  same;  so  has  nearly 
every  producers'  organization  in  the  country,  if  you  will  exclude  cer- 
tain wholesale  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  so-called  "trusts," 
who  can  generally  add  the  rate  of  freight  to  the  price  of  their  goodsu 
or  who  are  enjoying  special  low  rates  or  valuable  privileges,  and  it 
you  exclude  a  few  boards  of  trade  and  commercial  organizations 
whose  members  are  enabled  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  a  few  localities 
like  San  Francisco,  which  enjoys  unreasonably  low  rates  compared 
to  the  rates  to  otner  commercial  points  in  the  great  West  Of 
course  the  favored  ones  desire  no  power  to  molest  them.  The  public 
press  has  voiced  public  sentiment  upon  the  subject.  It  is  my  belief 
that  President  Eoosevelt  has  the  indorsement  of  the  entire  country 
in  the  West  and  Southwest,  excepting  those  adversely  interested  as 
above  indicated. 

These  railroad  men  seem  in  their  statements  before  you  and  in 
producing  these  various  witnesses  to  be  carrying  out  "the  policy 
adopted  because  of  the  growth  of  public  opinion  as  expressed  in  a 
dispatch  sent  out  from  (jhicago,  which  I  herewith  submit,  viz : 

Chicago,  III.,  April  28. 

Presidents  of  western  railroads,  alarmed  by  the  growth  of  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  Federal  control  of  rates,  have  appointed  Slason  Thompson  and  glren 
wide  authority  to  employ  experts  to  enlighten  the  public  on  the  dangers  of 
governmental  interference  with  rates.  No  expense  is  to  be  spared  in  this  cam- 
paign of  education.  This  is  following  the  lead  of  the  eastern  roads,  which 
recently  established  a  bureau  under  the  management  of  J.  H.  Maddy,  press  agent 
of  the  Erie  Railway. 

In  a  sumptuously  fitted  private  car,  Mr.  Maddy  and  his  able  lieutenants  will 
travel  from  New  York  to  Chicago  via  the  twin  cities  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
visiting  all  cities  of  importance  and  spreading  the  gospel  of  permitting  rail- 
roads to  coi)e  with  their  own  business,  in  the  light  of  many  years*  experience, 
rather  than  turn  it  over  to  politicians,  lawyers,  and  statesmen,  who  know  noth- 
ing about  railroads. 

There  is  a  serious  concern  among  railroad  men  over  the  sentiment  in  the  land. 
One  of  the  western  presidents  admitted  to-day  that  it  had  become  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  for  the  railroads,  and  that  they  would  spare  neither  expense  nor 
effort  to  protect  their  property  and  interests.     (Dallas  News,  April  29.) 

They  have  the  right  to  do  this  if  they  don't  charge  it  to  the  public 
in  operating  expenses.  I  mention  it  in  order  to  suggest  that  their 
statements  be  weighed  in  light  of  these  facts. 

If  this  committee  desires  it  I  can  produce  enough  witnesses  who  are 
extensively  engaged  in  shipping  throughout  the  West  to  take  the 
time  of  this  committee  from  now  until  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
to  prove  that  the  enlightened  public  sentiment,  not  mere  clamor,  is 
practically  universal  in  support  of  what  I  am  contending  for  before 
this  committee  and  in  line  with  the  resolutions  which  I  have  sub- 
mitted, but  it  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary  to  do  it,  unless  this  com- 
mittee is  to  base  its  action  on  that  fact  rather  than  on  the  needs  of  the 
public.     I  am  sure  it  will  be  guided  by  the  latter. 

Jn  what  I  shall  say  before  this  committee  I  am  speaking  of  meas- 
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iires,  principuJly,  and  not  men.  I  am  not  making  contentions  be- 
fore this  committee  that  the  opinions  of  railway  men  that  no  such 
legislation  should  be  adopted  are  dishonest  opinions,  although  the 
sincerity  of  much  of  it  may  be  quite  doubtful.  These  opinions  are 
open  to  the  criticism  that  they  are  warped  and  biased  opinions  of 
those  who  desire  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  public  without  regula- 
tion by  law.  I  do  think  that  their  fears  or  wreck  and  ruin  are 
woefully  exaggerated  and  groundless,  otherwise  I  should  not  favor 
the  legislation. 

THIS  COMMITTEE  NOT  THE  TRIER  OF  THE  FACT  AS  TO   WHETHER  RATES 
ARE  UNREASONABLE  OR  UNLAWFUL. 

I  shall  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  Senators  of  this  committee  of 
the  idea,  if  such  they  have,  that  it  is  my  purpose  to  undertake  to 
try  the  Question  before  this  committee  as  to  whether  the  live-stock 
rates  ana  other  rates  in  the  territory  in  which  my  clients  do  busi- 
ness are  unjust  or  unreasonable,  or  otherwise  unlawful.  I  only 
intend  to  present  facts  which  tend  strongly  to  prove  that  such  is  the 
case.  I  have  no  idea  that  this  committee  believes  that,  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  the  granting  of  relief,  the  extraordinary  require- 
ment should  be  made  U)  prove  to  its  satisfaction  that  the  rates  gen- 
erally are  wrong.  It  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  invoke  le^slative 
action  to  the  end  of  providing  a  remedy,  to  show  that  a  considerable 
number  of  people  believe  that  the  law  which  denounces  unjust,  unfair, 
unreasonable,  discriminatory,  and  preferential  rates  is  being  vio- 
lated; and  that  should  induce  this  conmiittee  to  grant  the  remedy, 
and  a  simple,  adequate  one,  in  order  that  a  proper  tribunal  provided 
by  law  shall  determine  the  facts. 

It  looks  like  a  piece  of  monumental  stupidity  to  have  a  law  such 
as  we  now  have,  which  denounces  as  unlawful,  and  which  in  theory 
prohibits,  such  rates,  and  yet  not  provide  a  remedy  whereby  any 
citizen  of  this  country  who  believes  that  a  given  rate  violates  those 
prohibitory  provisions  of  the  law  can  have  that  fact  determined 
fairly,  promptly,  and  a  speedy  and  adequate  remedy  applied  at 
Government  expense.  And  if  it  shall  turn  out  that  the  mere  desire 
of  those  who  violate  the  law  prohibiting  unjust  and  discriminatory 
rates,  coupled  with  their  opinion  that  they  have  not  violated  the 
law,  is  sufficient  to  induce  this  committee  not  to  act  in  the  premises, 
it  were  high  time  that  fact  be  known,  in  order  that  such  action  may  be 
taken  by  the  public  as  seems  best. 

OUR  DEMAND   NOT  BASED  ON   CLAMOR. 

I  know,  and  the  people  whom  I  represent  know,  that  legislation 
should  not  be  based  upon  mere  popular  clamor  without  reason: 
that  careful  investigation  by  j^ou  should  be  made;  but  I  assert  that 
the  public  stand  in  amazement  at  the  publications  in  the  press  which 
charge  this  committee  with  the  intention  in  this  hearing  of  laying 
the  predicate,  based  upon  the  opinions  of  railway  men,  and  recipients 
of  advantages,  to  report  no  bill  or  only  such  as  will  amount  to  noth- 
ing. I  can  not  believe  such  published  statements,  nor  do  the  people 
whom  I  represent  generally  entertain  such  opinions,  though  doubt- 
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less  some  of  them  do.  Undoubtedly  articles  in  the  public  press  have 
a  widespread  influence  in  molding  the  sentiments  and  beliefs  of  the 
public,  but  men  are  not  always  fair  in  the  expression  of  their  opinions 
about  public  men.  This  is  to  be  deprecated,  and  I  mention  it  only 
because  I  want  to  assure  this  committee  that  those  whom  I  represent 
are  not  generally  of  that  sort,  but  among  the  most  substantial,  con- 
servative, and  intelligent  men  of  the  United  States,  generous  in 
their  impulses,  charitable  in  their  opinions,  conservative  in  their 
actions,  and  I  believe  I  can  speak  for  them  in  saying  that  not  until 
the  proof  shall  be  made  that  these  charges  are  correct  will  they  sub- 
scribe to  such  opinions.  Your  report  is  what  they  will  look  to.  I 
further  desire  to  assure  this  committee  that  the  demands  of  ^ose 
whom  I  represent  are  not  based  upon  popular  clamor,  but  are  the 
result  of  an  intelligent  opinion  and  well  founded  belief  that  many 
of  the  rates  enforced  by  the  railroads  are  unjust,  unfair,  unreasonable, 
discriminatory,  and  unduly  preferential.  If  they  are,  the  law  now 
denounces  them.  AVhat  we  want  is  a  remedy  whereby  a  rate  for  the 
future  may  be  made. 

I  believe  that  the  railroad  representatives  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  live-stock  producers  of  this  country  can  not  honestly  deny  the 
statement  that  the  people  whom  I  represent  have  always  been  the  first 
to  respond  to  their  aid  against  public  clamor.  They  have  stood 
against  strikes,  riots,  and  socialism ;  they  have  not  been  in  favor  of 
unreasonable  and  radical  legislation.  They  are  of  that  sturdy  dass 
of  citizenship  who  can  always  be  relied  upon  for  good  ffovemment, 
law  and  order,  and  a  square  ^eal,  and  always  above  the  table,  in  order 
that  all  the  players  may  know  that  it  is  square.  The  time  will 
surely  come  when  the  railroads  will  need  their  assistance  and  protec- 
tion. As  citizens  they  stand  as  ready  to  protect  the  railroads'  rights 
as  to  demand  their  own,  and  they  don't  hesitate  to  do  either. 

OPINIONS   OF   RAILROAD    MEN    THAT   RATES    NOT   TOO    HIGH    SHOULD   NOT 

CONTROL. 

So  far  as  T  have  been  able  to  read  the  reports  of  the  hearings  before 
you,  the  railway  representatives  have  dealt  largely  in  generalities; 
and  while  they  practically  all  express  the  opinion  that  none  of  the 
rates  are  too  high,  and  many  of  them  that  no  complaint  is  made 
against  them,  these  opinions,  coming  from  the  party  interested,  are 
of  little  value  unless  supported  by  the  detail  of  actual  facts.  Whar- 
ton on  Criminal  Evidence  says  that  no  theory,  however  absurd,  can 
be  advanced  which  some  so-called  expert  witnesses  will  not  maintain 
it  with  vehemence,  and  that  thoy  nearly  always  testify  favorably  to 
the  side  which  calls  them.  May  this  not  be  applicable  here?  There- 
fore, instead  of  placing  before  this  committee  the  mere  opinions  of 
shippers  with  respect  to  these  matters,  we  call  attention  to  the  actual 
facts,  to  show  at  least  we  have  reasonable  grounds  for  the  belief 
that  the  law  against  unreasonable  and  otherwise  unlawful  rates  is 
being  ^dolated ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  proposition  tliat  if 
we  do  have  such  reasonable  grounds,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  tliis 
committee  to  report  a  proper  bill  giving  us  a  remedy,  leaving  it  to 
the  tribunal  provided  by  law  to  try  the  ultimate  facte.  You  do  not 
make  laws  against  crime  of  any  sort  because  everybody  commits  the 
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crime,  or  because  they  are  likely  to  do  so;  but  you  pass  prohibitory 
laws  and  grant  remeaies  in  order  that  the  few  who  commit  the  crime 
may  be  punished,  and  in  order  that  all  against  whom  the  injury  is 
done  shall  have  an  appropriate  remedy.  You  do  it  in  order  to  pre- 
vent wrongdoing.  You  do  not  decide  that  anyone  has  committed  an 
offense  by  passing  a  law  to  punish  those  who  may  commit  it  and  to 
prohibit  the  offense.  It  is  quite  beyond  the  pale  of  reason  that  the 
railroads  should  conclude  that  a  law  which  provides  a  remedy  against 
wrongdoing  would  be  antagonistic  to  their  legal  and  constitutional 
rights  merely  because  exact  justice  might  not  always  follow  its 
execution.  K  will  only  prevent  and  punish  the  wron^  and  protect 
and  preserve  the  rights  of  others  by  appropriate  remedies,  like  other 
laws,  occasionallv  failing  to  reach  exact  justice. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  opinions  which  they  have  expressed  to 
you,  the  railways  now  believe  that  they  are  entitled  to  every  cent  thev 
make,  and  therefore  expect  to  themselves  name  the  standard.  Will 
the  time  ever  come  or  the  conditions  ever  arise,  however  much  their 
earnings  increase,  when  they  will  express  to  you  a  different  opinion? 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  we  wait  untu  such  occurrence  before  passing 
a  law  which  provides  some  other  method  of  finding  what  is  right 
with  respect  to  their  rates  than  their  own  desires,  no  Taw  will  ever  be 
passed. 

The  expression  of  opinion  on  their  part  that  their  business  and  rate 
adjustments  and  the  charges  which  they  make  are  so  complicated 
that  a  tribunal  can  not  be  provided  by  the  Government  that  can  do 
justice  in  the  matter,  and  that  therefore  they  themselves  should  still 
m  permitted  to  deal  with  the  subject  as  they  see  fit,  is  equivalent  to 
the  proposition  that  they  must  be  permitted  to  fix  their  own  standard. 
In  other  words,  to  make  the  law  for  themselves  and  administer  it,  by 
leaving  this  function  of  government  in  their  hands. 

INCONSISTENCIES   AND   UNFOUNDED   STATEMENTS   RBLATTVE   TO   EXISTING 
ABUSES,  THE  LAW,  AND  REMEDIES. 

One  who  will  study  the  many  inconsistent  if  not  unfounded  state- 
ments which  have  hwu  placed  before  you  in  light  of  reason  and  the 
actual  facts  is  likely  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  at  last  there 
may  not  be  that  degree  of  candor  which  it  is  always  desirable  for  a 
legislative  committSj  to  have  from  the  citizens  of  this  country  ap- 
pearing before  it.  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  these  points. 
The  statement  has  bei»n  made  by  several  of  these  witnesses  (I  do 
not  care  to  call  names)  that  there  is  little  or  no  complaint  against 
the  amount  of  the  rate,  but  that  the  complaint  has  been  with  respect 
to  rebates  and  discriminations  which  they  say  do  not  exist,  and  in  this 
connection  the  assertions  have  been  made  that  unreasonable  rates 
have  disappeared,  and  the  like. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  thought  that  since  they  benefit  by  stop- 
ping rebates  and  don't  generally  benefit  by  discriminations  on  the 
whole,  but  do  benefit  by  as  high  rates  as  traflfic  will  bear  and  yet  move, 
they  take  shelter  behind  their  professed  desire  to  stop  rebates  and 
discriminations,  loudly  denounce  them,  while  they  minimize  the  un- 
reasonable rate  exactions,  tlie  real  money-making,  in  expectation  that 
iron  will  pass  a  drastic  law  against  the  former  for  their  benefit,  but 
eave  the  latter  untouched. 
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Time  forbids  that  I  take  them  up  in  detail,  but  the  geeords  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  furnish  definite  testimony  upon 
the  subject  They  may  be  of  the  opinion  that  np  rates  are  unrea- 
sonable, and  I  grant  that  they  hold  that;  their  opinion  on  the  sab- 
ject  does  not  make  it  so.  But  when  they  go  into  the  domain  of  fact 
and  state  that  there  are  no  complaints  against  the  amount  of  rates, 
the  only  way  I  can  answer  it  is  to  simply  state  that  it  is  not  true  and 
cite  the  records  to  prove  it.  Charges  oi  discrimination  generally  in- 
volve the  amount  of  the  rate.  Furthermore,  I  state  that  I  believe 
there  are  thousands  of  complaints  made  with  respect  to  the  amounts 
of  the  rates  which  for  want  of  a  remedy  were  never  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  or  any  other 
tribunal. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  necessary  result  of  so  extensive  a  business. 
No  one  claims  all  rates  on  anything  too  high  or  too  low.  J  assert  it 
as  a  fact,  however,  that  it  is  the  amount  of  the  rate  to  which  the 
principal  complaints  are  made  in  the  great  producing  coimtry  of 
the  West,  and  those  complaints,  as  shown  by  the  records,  are  directed 
against  some  of  the  rates  on  the  principal  commodities  of  the  coun- 
try— viz,  coal,  lumber^  cotton,  ffram,  live  stock,  hay,  and  like  products 
01  the  outbound  business,  and  a  great  variety  of  commomties  in- 
bound. Some  rates  may  be  too  low,  doubtless  are,  thus  producing  dis- 
crimination, while  in  other  cases  it  arises  from  some  being  too  nigh. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  shippers  will  make  complaint  when  the 
conditions  which  exist  respecting  the  manner  of  making  rates,  to 
afford  him  no  remedy,  are  so  well  known.  As  an  example,  I  dare  say 
that  aside  from  the  complaints  made  by  the  organizations  repre- 
senting the  live-stock  interests  of  the  Southwest,  but  few  complamts 
reach  the  eare  of  the  traffic  men  against  live-stock  rates ;  but  that  is 
not  an  admission  that  they  are  satisfied,  for  it  is  perfectly  well 
known  that  it  would  be  useless,  and  this  may  serve  as  an  example  of 
thousands  of  others.  Our  associations  complained  they  turned  deaf 
cars.  Furthermore,  extortion  is  frequently  acquiesced  in  for  want 
of  a  remedy.  That  the  producers  of  ffrain  in  the  great  grain  States 
suppose  that  their  rates  from  their  farm  stations  are  m  many  in- 
stances too  high  there  is  but  little  doubt;  but  what  good  would  it  do 
for  them  to  complain  about  it  unless  the  law  affords  a  remedy?  Tliev 
need  not  tell  me  that  the  producers  of  ^ain  in  the  central  grain  beft 
of  Kansas  believe  for  a  moment  that  it  is  just  to  charge  14  or  15 
cents  for  a  200  to  250  mile  haul  on  wheat  to  Kansas  City  when  the 
roads  handle  the  vast  export  traffic  from  Kansas  City  to  Galveston 
for  practically  the  same  price  for  three  or  four  times  the  distance, 
and  that  instance  is  an  example  of  thousands.  Nor  does  a  cotton 
shipper  from  the  Indian  Territory  or  Oklahoma  believe  that  it  is 
just  to  charge  him  half  as  much  for  shipping  cotton  350  to  400  miles 
to  St.  Louis  or  Memphis  or  Galveston  as  they  are  willing  to  accept 
to  haul  it  from  the  same  points  via  Sioux  City  and  Portland  to 
Yokohama;  nor  that  the  farmers  in  Oklahoma  should  be  charged 
almost  as  much  or  more  for  shipping  lumber  from  the  lumber  regions 
of  Texas  and  Louisiana  as  the  roads  are  willing  to  haul  it  to  Omaha. 
If  there  was  a  profit  in  the  one,  the  other  is  probably  too  high. 

They  bring  as  witnesses  before  you  some  shippers  to  express  the 

X*  lion  that  they  expect  a  lower  rate  if  the  railroads  themselves  are 
wed  to  fix  them  and  to  protest,  therefore,  against  the  granting 
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pf  a  remedy.  If  the  expectation  has  any  foundation  in  fact,  since 
it  is  not  proposed  to  fix  a  minimum  rate,  but  only  to  substitute  as 
the  publishea  rate  a  reasonable  and  lawful  one,  where  found  to  be 
otherwise,  it  amounts  to  nothing  as  an  objection  to  the  law  proposed. 
If  they  believe  that  rates  will  l^  lower  without  this  law,  why  all  this 

{>rotest  by  the  railroads  that  the  Commission  will  make  the  rates  too 
ow  ?  Either  they  don't  believe  it,  or  are  enjoying  some  special  low 
rate,  or  expect  to  do  so. 

They  assert  that  if  the  law  be  passed  it  imperils  the  value  of  their 
property,  their  stocks,  and  bonds ;  and  yet  they  sav  that  if  let  alone 
the  rateis  will  naturally  decline.  If  they  believe  that,  what  matters 
it  whether  reduced  by  the  Commission  or  themselves?  The  effect  in 
either  event  must  be  the  same  in  its  nature,  differing  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  the  reduction. 

They  express  the  fear  of  great  disturbance  in  their  rate  relations, 
and  consequent  depreciation  of  earnings,  and  yet  some  of  them  insist 
that  the  people  are  all  satisfied  so  far  as  they  laiow.  If  so,  what 
fear  need  they  have  from  a  fair  tribunal  ?  If  the  j)eople  are  satis- 
fied, will  they  make  complaint,  and  will  the  Commission  decide  to 
reduce  these  rates  that  they  say  are  reasonable  and  with  which  the 
people  are  satisfied  ? 

They  say  that  the  tendency  is  for  rates  to  decline,  and  yet  they 
urge  that  if  a  commission  reduce  them,  they  will  be  ruined.  And 
while  insisting  that  the  rates  are  not  too  high,  yet  they  confess  to 
the  contrary  by  assuming  that  a  commission  will  on  investigation 
find  to  the  contrary.  If,  in  answer  to  their  claim  that  rateis  are  on  the 
decline,  you  call  their  attention  to  specific  and  large  advances,  they 
say  these  rates  were  too  low,  and  advocate  that  for  various  reasons 
the  advances  were  justified,  thus  confessing  the  advances  while 
attempting  to  avoid  the  force  of  it. 

They  insist  that  the  law  is  sufficient  if  enforced,  and  yet  they  say 
that  if  this  remedy  be  provided  so  that  the  law  can  be  enforced  they 
will  be  ruined.  They  overlook  the  fact  that  the  present  law  de- 
nounces rates  which  are  unjust,  unreasonable,  unduly  preferential, 
and  discriminatory;  vehemently  claim  that  they  have  not  violated 
it,  but  grow  eloquent,  if  not  vindictive,  in  denouncing  the  Commis- 
sion for  not  having  enforced  it.  If  they  do  not  object  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  prohibitory  features  of  the  law  as  it  exists  to-day, 
why  all  this  protest  against  adopting  a  remedy  which  will  result 
in  Its  enforcement?  It  is  a  bluff  on  "a  bobtail."  What  we  are 
after  is  a  remedy  to  enforce  the  present  law. 

As  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  Commission  is  not  competent  they 
cite  decisions  of  the  court  holding  that  it  did  not  have  the  power, 
and  make  this  in  effect  the  basis  of  the  assertion  that  the  Commis- 
sion could  not  correctly  decide  on  a  proper  rate,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Commission's  decision  as  to  the  amount  of  the  rate  was 
unquestionably  correct. 

It  is  one  oi  their  contentions  that  all  matters  should  be  left  for 
the  courts  to  decide  concerning  the  amount  of  the  rates,  in  the  face 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  rej3eal[ed  statement  that  the  Commission  is 
more  competent  than  a  court  to  decide  such  questions. 

In  one  way  and  another  they  have  raised  all  sorts  of  constitutional 
objections.     As  I  understand  it,  they  urge  that  it  would  be  contrary 
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to  the  Constitution  to  leave  it  to  the  Commission  to  decide  on  a  rate. 
because  it  is  a  legislative  power  which  Congress  can  not  delegate, 
and  they  object  to  the  law  because  it  confers  judicial  powers  upon 
the  Commission.  They  say  it  would  be  unconstitutional  to  leave  it 
to  the  court  to  decide  on  appeal  or  otherwise,  and  on  tihe  other  hand 
contend  that  it  would  be  unconstitutional  to  leave  it  to  the  Commis- 
sion to  decide  without  appeal. 

They  say  it  would  be  unconstitutional  to  provide  for  a  commission 
to  regulate  the  rates,  because  it  would  require  different  rates  to  differ- 
ent ports,  and  yet  that  they,  as  the  creatures  of  the  law,  may  do  tiiat 
with  impunity.    And  they  seem  to  fear  Atlantic  ports  would  be  de- 

S rived  of  business  by  giving  to  Gulf  ports  a  lower  rate,  yet  they  have 
one  and  now  do  that  themselves  from  western  grain  and  cotton  fields. 

They  seem  certain  that  any  law  which  has  been  proposed  is  imcon- 
stitutional,  and  manifest  great  concern  lest  you  should  pass  a  law  that 
is  unconstitutional.  This  seems  strange  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
oppose  any  law  at  all.  Is  it  really  sincere  ?  May  it  not  be  bom  of  the 
opposition  to  regulation  ? 

Many  of  them  say  that  they  favor  Government  regulation,  yet  with 
few  exceptions  the}^  protest  against  either  your  right  or  duty  to  pass 
a  law  which  would  in  fact  regulate  the  rates. 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  inconsistent  expressions  but  prove 
either  the  insincerity  or  the  unreliability  of  their  opinions  and  conten- 
tions with  respect  to  these  matters.  Space  and  time  forbid  that  I 
should  take  them  up  further  in  detail,  but  the  record  is  full  of  them. 

They  refer  us  to  European  countries  to  obtain  a  standard  of  rates, 
but  when  we  look  there  for  laws  which  regulate  them  they  assert  that 
conditions  are  different.     So  they  are,  totSlly,  as  to  traffic. 

By  their  numbers  and  financial  and  personal  importance  they  over- 
whelm the  public  with  their  opinions,  which  they  insist  must  be  ac- 
cepted. They  have  brought  before  you  many  shippers  to  claim  they 
are  satisfied  and  have  low  and  favorable  rates.  So  long  as  their  rat^ 
remain  so,  they  need  no  remedy;  it  is  the  other  fellow  who  needo  it 

They  are  loud  in  their  denunciation  of  the  Townsend-Esch  biU  and 
equally  so  in  praise  of  the  railroads  for  the  low  rates  they  enjoy. 
They  demand  that  no  change  be  made;  that  it  will  upset  business  by 
increasing  their  rates  or  changing  relative  rates;  and  thus,  while 
not  intending  to  do  so,  they  prove  the  existence  of  an  undue  preference 
and  discrimination,  which  they  deny  exists.  The  wholesale  merchant, 
lumber  dealer,  organ  maker,  furniture  man,  and  others,  having  ob- 
tained these  advantages,  naturally  fear  the  light  of  day.  Why  do 
they  assume  the  C/Onimission  would  change  the  rates?  Why  this 
fear?  A  manifest  confession.  Not,  perhaps,  a  confession  that  they 
enjoy  too  low  a  rate  (they  would  not  say  that),  but  that  comj^etitors' 
rates  are  too  high.  The  fear  is  that  a  fair  commission  might  miuce 
the  competitors^  rate,  so  as  to  give  the  other  fellow  a  square  deal. 
The  railroad  is  a  joint  participant  in  the  fear  and  confession. 

I  have  found  it  to  be  a  fact  that  in  the  matter  of  making  rates  the 
large  systems  of  railway  have  dominated  and  practically  controlled 
the  making  of  all  rates  to  the  Southwest  States  and  Territories,  and 
that  short  lines  and  unimportant  have  necessarily  accepted  what  the 
other  lines  are  pleased  to  do.  It  needs  no  argument  or  recital  of  facts 
to  prove  this,  because  it  is  manifest.  Hence  my  investigations  and 
my  statements  refer  to  tliese  systems. 
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CX)MBINATI0N8  OF  RAILWAYS   IS   MAKING   RATES. 

Are  these  railways  in  combination  with  each  other  in  the  matter  of 
making  rates  which  they  wiU  charge  and  maintaining  them,  and  in 
making  such  advances  as  may  be  made? 

In  answering  this  question  in  the  afiirmative  I  will  state  that  in 
four  or  five  different  cases  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  which  I  have  interrogated  the  witnesses,  the  testimony  of 
either  the  traffic  officials,  general  freight  agents,  or  the  assistants  to 
these  officers,  within  the  last  two  years,  has  been  given  with  respect 
to  what  they  actually  do  in  the  matter  of  making  rates,  and  that 
testimony  is  on  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
may  be  examined  by  any  one,  and  which  I  assert  furnishes  indis- 

Sutiftble  evidence  of  the  combination,  in  spite  of  their  vigorous 
enials  of  it.  The  cases  mentioned,  in  which  that  evidence  is  on  file, 
are  as  follows: 

First  The  investigation  involving  the  reasonableness  of  the  ad- 
vances made  on  Marcn  5, 1903,  on  all  of  the  class  rates  from  St.  Louis 
to  Texas  common  points.  The  advances,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Stith,  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  system, 
amounted  to  from  6  to  20  per  cent,  and  included  not  only  the  class, 
but  most  of  the  commodity  rates.  This  was  done  by  agreement  or 
combination.  The  facts  with  respect  thereto,  and  the  arguments 
against  the  reasonableness  of  the  advance  is  contained  in  the  brief 
which  I  filed  before  your  honorable  committee  when  I  was  before  it 
in  February  last 

Second.  The  investigation  of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  the 
advance  made  in  the  proportional  grain  rates  between  Missouri  River 
and  Chicago  about  January,  1902.  lliat  advance  of  2  cents  per  100 
I>ounds  raised  the  proportional  rate  between  Missouri  River  and  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  thereby  increased  the  rate  to  Chicago  2  cents  per 
hunared  pounds  from  Missouri  River  points;  at  the  same  time  the 
rate  to  Galveston  and  New  Orleans  was  advanced  2  cents  per  hundred 
pounds.    All  of  this  was  by  agreement  or  combination. 

Neither  of  these  cases  have  been  decided  by  the  Conunission.  There 
has  been  a  grain-rate  war  of  varying  intensity  "  oflf  and  on  "  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  I  can  not  state  the  exact  status  of  the  matter  now. 

Third.  Tne  case  involving  comparative  rates  on  dressed  meat  and 
packing-house  products  from  Missouri  River  to  Chicago  compared 
with  the  live-stock  rates  to  Chicago  from  points  intermediate,  in 
which  the  Commission  has  held — in  February,  1905 — that  the  lower 
rates  on  dressed  meats  constitute  an  undue  preference  against  live 
stock  from  intermediate  points  in  Iowa  and  Missouri  to  Chicago,  and 
suit  has  been  recently  filed  to  enforce  the  decisions. 

Fourth.  The  proceeding  of  the  Cattle  Raisers'  Association  of  Texas, 
joined  by  the  other  western  cattle  associations,  involving  all  of  the 
western  and  southwestern  live-stock  rates  to  the  markets  as  well  as 
the  raCtes  from  the  southwest  to  the  northwest  ranges,  charging  the 
unreasonableness  of  many  rates,  which  is  to  be  argued  before  the  Com- 
mission in  a  few  days. 

In  the  preparation  and  trial  of  these  cases  it  has  been  necessary 
to  procure  a  great  detail  of  statements,  taken  from  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  railroads,  with  respect  to  tiie  actual  operation  of  these 
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lines,  as  shown  by  th^ir  annual  reports,  as  well  as  a  vast  amount  of 
other  evidence^  including  the  examination  of  railway  traffic  men.  All 
of  it,  to  my  mmd,  proves  the  combination,  and  that  under  the  item  of 
operatiujg  expenses  are  hidden  earnings  converted  into  property 
dividend. 

LET  THE  FACTS  SPEAK  FOR  THEMSELVES. 

I  take  it  that  most  of  the  members  of  this  honorable  committee 
have  not  had  the  time  and  could  not  possibly  take  the  time  to  go 
into  the  detail  of  the  accounts  or  annual  reports  of  even  one  system  of 
railway  extending  over  a  period  of  ten  years  to  ascertain  just  what 
the  comparative  statements  show  and  tne  detail  of  them.  If  you 
were  to  do  so,  you  might  be  greatly  surprised  (in  view  of  the  pro- 
fessed infallible  railway  methods)  to  find  how  easy  these  accounts 
may  be  so  kept  as  to  not  reflect  the  real  operations,  to  one  not  possessed 
of  the  information  or  the  opportunity  to  procure  the  information 
to  check  an  error,  or  to  discover  wherein  the  net  results  are  not 
always  correctly  reflected  by  the  annual  reports  of  these  roads.  I 
do  not  mean  by  this  that  their  accounts  are  dishonestly  kept,  or 
their  reports  dishonestly  made.  I  mean  this :  That  since  it  is  unim- 
portant to  the  railroad  company  oftentimes  whether  a  given  im- 
provement is  taken  out  of  the  gross  earnings  as  an  item  of  operating 
expense  or  taken  from  the  gross  earnings  and  charged  to  income 
account,  or  as  capital  account  against  a  surplus,  it  will  frequently 
appear,  as  it  has  often  occurred,  that  the  net  earnings  reported  as  sucli 
are  far  less  than  the  real  net  earnings.  This  is  but  an  example,  of 
which  in  recent  years  there  may  be  found  a  great  many,  whi5i  will 
prove  that  the  annual  reports  of  net  earnings  of  the  railways  do  not 
reflect  the  real  net  earnings  by  the  amount  of  additions  to  propjerty  of 
various  sorts  and  betterments  which  are  charged  up  as  operating  ex- 
penses. The  very  great  increase  in  the  items  of  operating  expenses 
under  the  head  of  "  Maintenance  of  way  and  structures,"  and  "  Re- 
pairs and  renewals  "  accounts,  on  most  of  the  lines  in  recent  years, 
proves  conclusively  how  extensive  have  been  the  additions — ^iJetter- 
ments.  For  an  argument  and  exact  showing  with  respect  to  this 
point,  I  beg  to  refer  this  honorable  committee  to  the  brief  in  first 
case  above  mentioned,  printed  as  a  part  of  your  pjroceedings  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  where  this  matter  is  fully  set  forth. 
It  does  not  need  repetition  here.  The  matter  becomes  important 
because  they  claim  less  net  earnings  than  are  really  earned,  if  the 
property  additions  be  considered. 

^swering  the  question  above  propounded,  as  to  the  existence  of 
a  combination,  I  state  it  as  a  fact  that  the  traffic  officials  of  the  south- 
western lines,  or  their  assistants,  have,  by  their  testimony  in  the 
cases  above  mentioned,  admitted  the  existence  of  a  state  from 
which  no  other  inference  can  be  drawn  than  that  tliese  roads  prac- 
tically agree  upon  the  rates  of  freight  which  thejr  will  charge,  and 
concurrently  publish  those  rates,  and  do  likewise  with  respect  to  each 
of  the  advances  which  have  been  made  in  those  rates,  to  the  same 
extent  and  as  full}^  so  far  as  affects  the  shipper,  as  they  did  previous 
to  the  decision  of  the  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association  Case 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  They  all  deny,  in  terms 
ifiat  there  is  any  agreement,  but  they  all  adniit  the  facts  wliich 
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; 
diow  a  complete  combination.  I  do  not  mean  bv  this  that  the  com- 
bination is  not  of  such  character  that  no  one  of  them  could  not  with- 
draw from  it  and  put  in  a  lower  rate  of  freight  at  any  time  it  pleased, 
which  the  others  must  meet;  and  I  do  not  mean  to  say  by  this  that 
the  rates  become  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  unalterable 
and  unchangeable,  but  that  the  combination  does  exist.  It  not  infre- 
quently occurs  that  upon  shipments  from  some  particular  station 
on  some  given  commodity,  or  from  a  group  of  stations  on  some  given 
commodity,  some  line  or  system  may  feel  itself  compelled,  by  its 
particular  surroundings,  to  reduce  a  rate,  but  practicallv  in  all  such 
cases  the  object  is  to  meet  what  that  line  believes  to  be  some  sort 
of  undue  advantage  or  influence  which  some  other  line  is  exercising 
to  get  the  traffic;  or  to  secure  traffic  otherwise  not  obtainable  or  to 
meet  some  new  condition — money  making  being  the  legitimate  ob- 
ject. Compared  to  the  whole  number  of  rates  and  stations,  these 
reductions  are  unimportant,  and  may  be  dismissed  without  consid- 
eration, for  the  rule  is  correctly  stated  above,  that  on  the  great  body 
of  rates,  covering  the  great  volume  of  the  traffic,  these  roads  are  in 
a  combination  with  each  other  to  fix  the  rates,  and  competition  in 
rates  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  eliminated. 

I  mention  the  exception  m  tne  matter  of  the  grain-rate  war  referred 
to,  and  a  notable  exception  with  respect  to  rates  on  iron  and  steel 
articles  within  the  last  year,  where  there  was  a  rivalry  in  the  matter 
of  supplying  these  things  to  the  trans-Missouri  territory  between  the 
manufacturing  enterprises  in  the  East  and  at  Pueblo.  The  Missouri 
Pacific  line  cut  the  rates  from  Pueblo  eastward  into  Kansas  and  other 
Missouri  River  districts.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  trans- 
action to  say  how  they  came  out  and  whether  it  was  on  account  of  a 
reduction  first  by  some  other  line  from  the  East  into  that  territory, 
nor  can  I  state  what  the  cause  was,  but  these  two  examples,  whatever 
the  cause,  simply  serve  to  show  an  exception  to  the  rule  and  to  prove 
the  rule.  The  files  of  the  daily  press  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  will 
prove  beyond  controversy  the  meetings  of  these  railway  traffic  offi- 
cials and  agents  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  rates,  adjusting  differen- 
tials, regulating  the  relative  rates  between  various  commercial  centers, 
and  the  like,  for  years.  When  thev  are  read  in  connection  with  the 
actual  testimony  of  the  witnesses  I  have  referred  to  in  the  aboVe  cases 
and  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association, 
the  Trans-Missouri  Freif2:ht  Association,  and  the  Western  Freight 
Association,  and  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  litigation 
growing  out  of  the  effort  to  enforce  the  Sherman  antitrust  act  against 
them,  it  will  be  made  plain  to  any  man  who  is  fair  in  his  judgment 
and  who  will  sufficiently  consider  the  subject  to  have  an  analytical 
knowledge  of  it  that  the  existence  of  such  combination  can  not  be 
seriously  and  conscientiously  controverted.  This  fact  answers  at 
once  a  multitude  of  contentions  which  have  been  made  by  the  various 
representatives  of  the  railways  who  have  testified  before  you,  and 
furnishes  the  strongest  reasons  for  rate  regulation. 

It  answers  the  contention  that  the  niinvays  will  better  take  care 
of  and  subserve  the  public  interests — tliat  is,  of  the  producers  and 
consumers  of  the  country  who  pay  the  freight— througn  the  competi- 
tion among  the  railways  themselves,  than  by  fixing  or  regulating 
rates  through  the  medium  of  a  commission  autnorized  to  do  so. 
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It  answers  that  proposition,  because  if  my  statement  is  oomct 
competition  in  the  matter  of  rate  making  is  eliminated  as  a  potent 
factor  to  bring  to  the  producer  and  consumer,  in  many  cases,  as  low 
a  rate  of  freight  as  good  business  and  fair  profit  to  the  raihroads 
should  demand.  No  one  could  contend  that  competition,  if  thus 
stifled,  will  subserve  the  public  interest,  as  we  think  or  sujppose  it 
ought  to  do,  and  as  the  railroads  contend  it  does.  Stability  m  rates 
may  require  such  concurrence  of  the  roads;  I  am  disposed  to  think  it 
does,  but  regulation  is  the  more  essential. 

THE   RATE  PER   TON   PER   MILB  THEORY  OF  DECUNINO   RATBB   EXPLOMD. 

It  aifswers  the  contention  that  the  tendency  in  rate  making  is  for 
the  rates  to  decline  rather  than  to  advance.  If  the  combmation 
exists,  why  should  they  decline?  As  I  stated  before  this  conmiittee 
in  February  last,  that  has  not  been  the  tendency  in  the  West,  for  the 
very  object  among  these  railroads  is  to  prevent  this  tendency  to 
decline  m  rates;  to  secure,  where  possible,  an  advance  in  the  rates. 
if  in  so  doing  the  volume  of  the  traffic  is  not  restricted,  and  if  l^so 
doing  the  ultimate  result  will  be  the  making  of  more  money.  Tins 
is  the  very  life  and  reason  of  the  combination.  The  facts  with  re- 
spect to  whether  rates  have  been  advanced  or  declined  are  not  deter- 
minable by  the  method  which  has  been  so  persistently  urged  upon  this 
committee  and  the  House  committee,  viz,  that  because  the  rate  per 
ton  per  mile,  as  they  are  pleased  to  call  it,  shows  that  it  is  less  on  the 
average  of  all  tonnage  than  at  some  previous  period,  therefore  the 
rates  have  a  tendency  to  decline.  I  know  that  these  gentlemen  who 
make  this  assertion  know  that  that  proposition  is  not  true,  and  I 
know  that  a  number  of  this  committee  are  quite  well  aware  of  the 
fallacy  of  any  such  conclusion.  I  would  not  advert  to  it  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that,  based  upon  that  fallacy,  men  of  very  high  stand- 
ing in  railway  circles  ana  otherwise  have  insisted  berore  the  com- 
mittees and  filled  the  public  prints  with  the  claim  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  the  existence  of  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
or  regulating  the  rates,  if  the  object  be  to  secure  a  reduction  or  pre- 
vent an  advance,  for  they  say  that  the  rates  have  already  declined, 
are  declining,  and  predict  a  very  much  lower  scale  of  rates  in  this 
country  than  we  now  pay,  if,  as  they  put  it,  the  railroads  be  treated 
fairly  and  given  a  free  hand,  without  Government  regulation.  If 
they  prove  declininc:  rates  it  is  important,  but  this  method  dont  do 
it.  If  once  this  fallacy  is  shown  up,  and  it  appears  to  your  hon- 
orable committee  that,  instead  of  there  being  a  reauction  in  the  rates, 
the  tendency  is  the  other  way,  then  the  whole  fabric  of  the  argument  of 
these  gentlemen  falls  for  want  of  a  premise,  or  rather  by  Ae  falsity 
of  the  premise. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  "  rate  per  ton  per  mile ;  "  it  is  the  average 
revenue  per  ton  per  mile  on  all  of  the  traffic,  both  local  and  less  than 
carload,  carload,  and  through  freight,  which  they  talk  so  much  about; 
and  it  is  ascertained  by  dividing  the  total  ton  mileage  into  the  gross 
freight  revenue,  without  regard  to  rates.  It  is  always  considered 
desirable  to  have  a  long  haul,  and  the  rates  on  a  long  haul  should  be 
much  less,  in  proportion  to  distance,  than  on  a  short  haul.  This  is  a 
principle  of  rate  making  whicli  has  grown  up  as  one  of  the  factors 
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in  the  evolution  of  the  railroad  business  in  this  countnr,  and  it  has 
ffreatly  stimulated  the  movement  of  freight  for  long  distances,  has 
wought  the  ^reat  manufacturing  centers  in  closer  touch  with  the  con- 
sumer at  a  distance,  and  the  producer  in  closer  touch  with  centers  of 
trade.  It  has  been  of  undoubted  benefit  to  both,  though  it  may 
oftttitimes  retard  the  growth  of  new  industries  by  a  system  of  rates 
so  preferential  as  to  enable  the  manufacturer  a  long  distance  from 
the  field  of  production  of  raw  material  to  ship  the  raw  material  to 
his  mills,  manufacture  it,  and  return  the  manuiactured  goods  cheapjer 
than  the  local  manufacturer  could  afford  to  make  it,  and  thus,  while 
building  up  the  centers  of  manufacture,  have  retarded  the  growth  of 
manufacturing  in  the  centers  where  the  raw  material  is  produced. 
But  whether  beneficial  or  otherwise  it  has  had  two  certain  effects : 
One  to  decrease  the  average  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  by  increasing 
lon^-distance  hauls,  and  tne  other  to  make  railroad  witnesses  and 
antirate  regulation  advocates  out  of  manufacturers  and  shippers 
receiving  these  special  considerations. 

Again,  the  very  low  rates  and  low  divisions  of  rates  on  transconti- 
nental shipments,  going  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  in  oppo- 
site direction,  both  for  local  consumption  and  for  export,  and  on 
bonded  goods  passing  through  this  country,  show  a  very  low  revenue 
per  ton  per  mile.  As  an  example:  Cotton  may  be  shipped  from 
north  Texas  points,  via  Seattle,  to  Yokohama  for  $1.35  per  hundred- 
weight, while  the  local  rate  rrom  the  same  point  to  Galveston,  a 
distance  of  less  than  300  miles,  has  been  60  cents  per  hundredweight, 
and  there  is  talk  of  the  railroads  enjoining  the  Texas  coiyimission  for 
•  reducing  them  to  55  cents.  The  rate  on  heavy  manufactured  iron 
articles,  nails,  etc.,  has  been,  I  am  told,  as  low  as  60  cents  per  hundred- 
weight from  Pittsburg  to  Hongkong,  via  San  Francisco,  while  the 
local  rate  for  one-half  the  distance  between  Pittsburg  and  San  .Fran- 
cisco will  doubtless  be  considerable  higher;  and  Mr.  Bird  seemed  to 
think  70  cents  from  Kansas  Citv  to  Fort  Worth  fair.  I  am  only 
mentioning  these  facts  now  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  how  falla- 
cious is  the  contention  that  the  average  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  for  all 
roads  on  all  traffic  can  be  looked  to  to  determine  the  range  in  the  rates 
which  people  are  actually  paying  for  shipment  of  commodities  on 
particular  lines  within  this  country.  For  example,  the  average  reve- 
nue per  ton  per  mile  on  nails  would  involve  the  proportion  shipped 
from  Pittsburg  to  Hongkong  at  60  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  as  com- 
pared with  that  shipped  from  Kansas  City  to  Fort  Worth  at  70  cents 
per  100  pounds. 

The  heavy  tonnage  and  the  opportunity  of  loading  trains  in  both 
directions  have  always  been  considered  desirable,  and  that  policy  is 
pursued  by  every  railroad  system  in  the  country,  and  traffic  m  heavy 
articles  has  been  stimulated  in  every  possible  way  to  conserve  this 
policy.  I  am  not  contending  that  it  is  not  good  for  the  country.  It 
iS  doubtless  good  for  both  the  country  and  tne  railroad,  as  will  often 
happen;  but  the  point  I  make  is  that  the  result  has  been  to  enor- 
mously increase  tne  shipments  of  that  class  of  freight  which  must 
take  a  low  rate,  considering  distance,  or  not  move.  Thus  the  avera^ 
revenue  per  ton  per  mile  is  reduced,  with  no  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  freiglit  rates.  Just  so  long  as  there  is  an  increase  in  the  building 
industry  in  ^s  country — that  is,  in  the  construction  of  houses,  street 
improvements,  building  of  railroads,  manufacturing  industries,  open* 
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ing  mines,  and  the  like — ^so  that  there  is  an  active  demand  for  briA, 
stone,  cement,  lime,  sand,  lumber,  structural  iron,  steel,  and  the  like, 
the  increase  in  these  classes  of  freight  will  continue,  and  just  so  long 
as  it  is  continued  just  so  long  will  there  be  an  average  i^eduction  in 
the  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  on  all  freight,  although  the  rates  them- 
selves upon  these  articles  and  each  of  the  other  commodities  and 
classes  remain  fixed  at  precisely  the  same  price  or  even  advanced. 

The  schedules  of  rates  themselves  show,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  mat- 
ter of  common  knowled^e^  that  the  local  rates  and  the  less-than- 
carload  rates  are  always  nigher  than  the  carload  rates  and  through 
rates,  so  that  the  average  revenue  received  as  a  whole  per  ton  per 
mile  on  all  traffic  carried  must  of  necessi^  vary  according  to  the 
transportation  of  the  different  classes  of  traffic,  whether  local  and  less 
than  carload  or  carload  and  through  freight,  and  the  distance  hauled: 
and  this  would  be  so  although  the  rates  themselves  on  each  item  of 
commodity  and  class  shipped  remained  exactly  fixed.  It  is  plain 
that  as  the  carload  and  through  freight,  taking  the  lower  rate,  in- 
creases more  than  the  less  than  carload  and  local  the  revenues  per  ton 
per  mile  would  decrease.  This  would  not  in  any  sense  indicate  a 
decrease  in  the  rate.  In  fact,  it  might  be  exactly  the  reverse  and  still 
be  a  less  revenue  per  ton  per  mile.  Now,  then,  having  recited  these 
different  elements  as  bearmg  upon  the  comparative  revenue  per  ton 
per  mile  in  proportion  to  rates,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  needs  no  argu- 
n^ent,  except  the  recital  of  facts  themselves,  to  show  that  every  spe- 
cific rate  on  each  of  the  class  goods  and  on  each  commodity  carried 
from  points  of  origin  to  points  of  destination  within  the  United 
States  might  be  increased  and  yet  the  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  might 
be  decreased. 

The  only  way  to  determine  whether  the  rates  have  advanced  or 
not  is  to  take  schedules  of  them  and  see  what  they  have  been  from 
year  to  year  between  given  points.  There  have  been  several  proceed- 
ings filed  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  contesting 
advances  which  have  been  made  in  the  rates  in  one  way  and  another, 
and  these  facts  proven,  and  there  have  been  complainte  with  respect 
to  the  advances  in  rates,  and  these  have  all  happened  because  the 
person  making  the  shipment  found  out  he  had  to  pay  more  money 
than  he  formerly  did  for  the  same  service.  His  rate  per  ton  per 
mile  had  increased.  And  this  fact  is  in  no  sense  inconsistent  with  the 
statement  that  the  average  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  received  by  a 
ffiven  railroad  or  by  all  of  the  railroads  in  a  given  district  may  have 
decreased.  Why  don't  they  take  the  average  of  some  one  commodity 
on  the  same  railroad  between  the  same  points? 

Furthermore,  the  statement  which  has  been  made  in  some  magazine 
articles,  and  possibly  before  this  committee,  that  the  percentage  of 
increase  in  a  commodity  taking  the  higher  rate  has  been  as  great  as 
the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  commodities  taking  the  lower  rate, 
if  true,  in  no  wise  affects  the  position  which  I  take,  for  the  reason 
that,  although  the  percentage  may  be  as  ^eat,  the  total  number  of 
tons  increase  is  not  as  great,  and  since  it  is  the  total  number  of  ton 
miles  which  is  used  as  the  divisor  into  the  gross  freight  revenue 
which  determines  the  average  revenue  per  ten  per  mue,  it  is  no 
answer  to  my  position  to  say  that  the  percentage  of  increase  has  been 
as  great  in  the  one  class  as  in  the  other.  And  sincfe  it  is  the  ton  mUes 
used  as  the  divisor,  even  if  the  actual  tonnage  shows  as  great  an 
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increase  in  the  one  class  as  in  the  other,  yet  if  the  longer  distance 
hauls  under  the  lower  rate  and  lower  division  of  rate  were  increased 
on  really  high-class  freight  that  would  still  decrease  the  revenue 
per  ton  per  mile  without  indicating  any  corresponding  change  in  the 
actual  rate  charged. 

As  an  example,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  car- 
ried: 

Bitmninons  coal:  Toiuu 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898 861,843 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904 2,379,748 

Increase 1, 617, 905 

lAunber  and  other  forest  products : 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898 2,729,884 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904 8,904,829 

Increase 1, 176, 446 

It  is  well  known  that  these  commodities  take  a  low  rate  of  freight. 
There  was  a  large  increase  of  almost  a  half  million  tons  in  stone, 
sand,  and  other  nke  articles,  and  an  increase  of  over  300,000  tons  in 
brick,  lime,  and  cement,  but  the  largest  percentage  of  increase  is 
shown  in  the  merchandise  shipments,  which  take  the  higher  rates. 

Merchandise :  Tons. 

In  1898  that  road  carried 664,267 

In  1904  that  road  carried 1,717,269 

Increase 1, 062, 992 

Now,  you  will  observe  from  this  statement  that  the  percentage  of 
increase  was  much  greater  in  the  case  of  merchandise  than  in  the 
case  of  those  heavy  articles  which  take  a  low  rate,  but  the  actual 
tonnage  increase  was  three  times  as  great  as  the  other  articles  men- 
tioned.   This  simply  serves  as  an  example. 

The  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  on  this  system  in  1898  was  9.72  mills; 
the  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  on  this  system  in  1904  was  8.91  mills. 

The  average  distance  haul  on  each  ton  in  1898  was  184  miles;  the 
average  distance  haul  on  each  ton  in  1904  was  185  miles. 

Now,  the  question  is.  What  conclusion  will  you  draw  from  these 
figures?  Does  the  decrease  in  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  indicate  any 
decline  in  the  rate  at  all?  It  is  perfectly  patent  that  the  rat^ 
themselves  may  have  all  been  advanced,  and  yet  the  revenue  per  ton 

rir  mile  on  an  average  of  all  freight  have  lieen  reduced,  as  it  was. 
would  not  devote  so  much  space  to  this  point  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  ver}^  prominent  railroad  men  in  the  country 
have  urged  it  before  committees  of  Congress  that  the  rat^  have  not, 
in  fact,  advanced,  but  are  on  the  declme,  and  have  indicated  tiiat 
ihe  statements  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  its  annual 
reports,  with  respect  to  the  tendency  to  advance  rates,  are  colored, 
and  are  a  mere  pretense  on  which  to  base  a  demand  for  additional 
powers.    I  deem  it  important  to  expose  this  fallacy  once  for  all. 

As  another  example  to  prove  this  fact,  in  the  1901  Annual  Report 
of  the  Texas  Commission  Appendix  Table  No.  7  shows  the  averajge 
revenue  per  ton  per  mile  10.21  mills,  while  in  the  Annual  Beport  for 
1903  it  shows  the  average  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  9.44  mills.  Most 
interstate  rates  into  Texas  and  out  of  Texas  were  advanced  about 
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March  1,  1903,  above  what  they  were  in  1901^  and  the  local  rat^ 
within  the  State  of  Texas,  as  shown  by  the  tariffs  fixed  by  the  com- 
mission, were  not,  on  the  average,  materially  changed.  This  decrease 
in  the  ton-mile  revenue  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  very  large  increase  in  the  low-grade  tonnage,  as  shown  by 
Table  No.  14  of  tiie  Appendix  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1903.  I  say 
it  is  an  absurdity  to  undertake  to  average  the  rate  on  cotton  and  catde, 
on  nails  and  molasses,  oranges  and  wool,  etc,  yet  that  is  practically 
what  is  attempted. 

But  at  last,  if  you  take  up  each  railway  system  separately,  you  will 
find  that  on  some  the  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  has  m  recent  years  in- 
creased, on  others  decreased,  dependent  on  their  own  peciuiar  sur- 
roundings. These  changes  do  not  reflect  the  range  in  rates.  .  So 
adding  the  whole  ton-miles  of  all  lines  and  the  whole  freight  revenue 
and  dividing  the  latter  by  the  former  is  a  mere  curiosity  and  prov^ 
nothing. 

I  submit  a  statement  showing  the  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  on  cer- 
tain systems  of  railway. 

LIVE-STOGK  GASES* 

In  view  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  statement  that  the  live-stock  rates  were 
already  too  low  before  the  advance  complained  of,  and  of  the  conten- 
tions of  many  railway  men  before  you,  I  desire  to  particularly  call 
this  committee's  attention  to  Table"  B  of  the  brief  m  Texas  Cattle 
Raisers'  Case,  herewith  submitted^  showing  the  rate  on  cattle  from 
Sheridan  Lake^  Colo.,  to  Kansas  Citv,  500  miles,  23^  cents  on  the  line 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railwav,  and  to  rate  sheet  No.  1,  Fort  Worth 
to  Kansas  City,  via  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway,  507  miles. 
36J  cents,  and,  again,  to  Table  A,  wherein  the  rate  on  the  Missouri 
Pacific  from  Salina,  Kans.,  504  miles,  to  St.  Louis  is  24J  cents,  and 
from  Scott  City,  Kans.,  to  Kansas  City,  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  702 
miles,  is  32^  cents;  from  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  Kansas  City,  on  the  St.  Louis 
and  San  Francisco  Railroad,  685  miles,  is  42 J  cents  (Table  A). 
These  rates  which  I  have  cited  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  from  Kansas 
and  Colorado  points  have  not  been  advanced,  but  the  Texas  rates 
mentioned  have  been  advanced  8J  cents  per  hundredweight  since 
1897  bv  the  same  systems  of  railways. 

I  call  attention  to  Table  A  1,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  within 
this  time  there  has  been  a  vast  increase  in  the  total  tonnage  and  in  the 
train  loading  and  in  the  earnings  per  train  mile,  and  I  refer  yon  to 
brief  formeny  filed  bv  me  at  the  February  hearing  of  this  conmiittee, 
Table  No.  6,  to  show  the  increase  in  the  gross  and  net  earnings  on  these 
princij)al  lines  of  railroad. 

In  view  of  these  facts  ask  yourselves  the  question  whether  when 
we  put  our  case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  them 
to  decide  whether  the  advances  which  have  been  made  in  tJie  rates 
on  cattle  from  Texas  are  justifiable  and  reasonable  the  law  should 
provide  us  with  such  complete  remedy;  that  if  the  Commission 
should  find  that  the  advances  are  not  justifiable  we  would  have  the 
right  to  have  them  name  what  is  the  proper  rate  in  lieu  of  that  which 
they  shall  find  to  be  unlawful,  if  they  do  find  it,  and  entitled  to  have 
the  rate  go  into  effect.  We  have  not  asked  that  it  be  made  lower 
than  the  rates  which  other  railroads  accept  and  which,  indeed,  these 
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same  systems  accept  for  similar  services  from  other  localities  under 
similar  circumstances  and  conditions;  and  there  need,  therefore,  be 
no  fear  that  the  Commission  will  rob  them  by  requiring  the  service 
at  too  low  a  rate,  nor  should  they  be  permitted  to  rob  us  for  fear  the 
Commission  might  make  a  mistake.  You  might,  with  equal  reason, 
repeal  the  law  against  robbery  because  occasionally  an  innocent  man 
may  be  convicted. 

We  ask  of  you  the  consideration  of  the  various  points  raised  in 
this  brief  as  mentioned  in  the  conclusion,  and  therem  you  will  find 
sufficient  answer  to  all  this  contention  that  live-stock  rates  were  too 
low.  The  fact  is  they  were  too  high,  yet  some  of  these  railway 
traffic  men  have  annoimced  their  intention  to  still  further  advance 
them. 

We  have  undertaken  to  show  that  $1  per  car  is  amply  sufficient  to 
cover,  on  an  average,  the  loss  and  damage  claims  paid  on  the  ship- 
ments of  live  stock.  I  only  advert  to  this  fact  because  Mr.  Lincoln 
saw  fit  to  call  attention  to  the  case  where  damages  were  recovered 
by  one. Mr.  Richards  from  the  Missouri  Pacific  fiailway  on  a  ship- 
ment of  cattle  from  Quanah,  Tex.,  to  Reese,  Kans.,  which  he  seemed 
to  think  justified  high  rates.  It  happens  that  1  represented  the 
plaintiff  in  the  trial  of  that  case  and  am  doubtless,  therefore,  much 
more  familiar  with  the  facts  in  regard  to  it  than  Mr.  Lincoln.  What- 
ever mistake  he  made,  I  have  no  doubt  was  due  merely  to  a  misun- 
derstanding. The  facts  were,  as  proven  upon  the  trial  before  the 
United  States  circuit  court  by  plaintiff,  a  perfect  stranger  in  the 
community,  that  when  these  tram  loads  of  cattle  were  delivered  to 
the  Missouri  Pacific  at  Argonia,  Kans.,  they  had  been  on  the  cars 
about  twenty-four  hours  and  were  within  80  or  85  miles  of  their 
destination;  were  poor  and  thin  and  should  have  reached  their  des- 
tination in  four  hours  after  leaving  Argonia.  At  the  end  of  four 
hours  from  the  time  the  Missouri  Pacific  received  the  cattle  there 
were  practically  none  of  them  dead  and  not  many  down  in  the  cars, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  brakeman  and  conductor  and  the 
men  in  charge  of  them.  When  the  Missouri  Pacific  received  the 
cattle  the  bridge  near  Reese  had  been  burned  down.  The  man  who 
owned  the  pasture  and  who  was  to  receive  and  pasture  the  cattle 
by  telegram  agreed  with  the  live  stock  agent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
to  unload  the  cattle  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  pasture  at  the 
station  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  next  to  Reese  and  next  to  where  the 
bridge  was  burned  down,  but  the  division  superintendent  refused  to 
permit  it  to  be  done,  and  the  cattle  were  held  in  the  cars  for  more  than 
twenty  hours  (instead  of  eight,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Lincoln),  and  the 
company  refused  to  unload  them  at  Eldorado  or  Wichita  or  any- 
where else.  The  strength  of  these  cattle  had  a  limit  They  piled 
upon  each  other  in  the  cars  and  died  like  sheep. 

The  defendants  had  a  perfectly  fair  trial,  and  they  paid  it  without 
appealing  from  the  judgment  rendered  in  the  United  States  circuit 
court  before  Judge  Hook,  who  is  now  one  of  the  judges  of  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals,  at  St.  Louis,  and  who  refused  to  set  aside  the 
verdict.  This  was  simply  a  case  of  sheer,  gross  negligence,  whidi^ 
as  Judge  Hook  remarked  to  the  jury,  looked  more  like  the  Missouri 
Pacific  desired  to  get  the  freight  out  of  the  cattle  than  to  give  attea- 
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tion  to  the  rights  of  the  shipper.  The  shipper  made  no  money  out 
of  the  transaction.  He  didn't,  in  fact,  recover  the  total  amount  of 
his  loss,  considering  the  expense  he  was  at.  Shall  such  a  case  be 
made  the  basis  for  the  railroads  to  levy  a  high  rate  of  freight  on  the 
body  of  the  community  to  pay  for  gross  negligence  which  they  have 
committed  with  reference  to  one  of  their  patrons?  If  so,  then, 
indeed  may  they  reverse  the  principles  of  law  and  morals  and  rob 
Peter  to  pay  Paul  and  make  use  of  the  opportunity  to  take  advantage 
of  their  own  wrong.  Do  not  such  facts  lead  inevitably  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  will  not  do  to  trust  to  the  railway  systems  of  the 
country  the  making  of  the  rates  at  their  will  without  supervision 
or  regulation?  This  disposition  to  reach  into  people's  pockets  to 
recoup  for  everything  is  dangerous  and  must  be  stopped.  I  mention 
this  because  it  seems  from  Mr.  Lincoln's  statement  to  yoiur  honorable 
conmnittee  that  he  made  use  of  this  illustration  for  the  justification 
of  the  advanced  freight  rates  on  live  stock. 

THE  CHICAGO  TERMINAL  CHARGE  ON  LIVE  STOCK 

I  prefer,  before  this  honorable  committee,  to  deal  with  specific 
instances  as  illustration,  and  to  reason  from  them  to  generalities, 
rather  than  to  state  a  lot  of  assumed  generalities  and  undertake 
therefrom  to  deduce  a  rule.  All  valuableTcnowledge  is  detail  knowl- 
ed^,  and  the  general  kniowlodge  which  is  of  advantage  is  that 
which  arises  from  knowledge  of  actual  detail.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  illustrate  another  phase  of  the  subject  to  show  the  necessity  of 
giving  the  Commission  the  power  to  fix  a  charge  for  the  future,  I  here 
call  attention  to  the  case  involving  the  terminal  charge  on  live  stock 
at  Chicago,  which  was  brought  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  180G.  On  June  1,  1894,  all  of  the  railroads,  by  con- 
certed action  among  themsolves,  agreed  to  impose  in  addition  to  the 
then  existing  rates  of  froiglit  from  points  or  shipment  throughout 
the  West  to  Chicago  a  charge  of  $2  per  car,  and  as  an  excuse  therefor 
alleged  that  tlu>  stock-yards  company,  which  had  permitted  the 
railroads  to  use  its  tracks  from  the  several  points  of  junction  with  the 
different  lines  to  the  stock  yards  without  any  charge,  on  June  1,  18M, 
made  a  charge  of  40  cents  ])er  car  in  and  40  cents  per  car  out,  total 
80  cents,  except  on  throe  linos,  on  which  the  charge  was  made  75 
cents  per  car  in  and  75  cents  per  car  out.  This  was  very  obnoxious 
to  the  live-sto(*k  ship])ors  and  regarded  as  a  "hold  up"  by  the 
railroads;  and  it  afforded  a  poor  excuse  that  the  stock-yards  com- 
pany saw  fit  to  cliJirge  for  the  use  of  tracks  which  the  railroad  had 
sold  to  them,  with  no  agrecMiiont  for  their  use,  to  reach  the  very 
depot  which  tli(\v  had  established  and  to  which  live  stock  must  be 
delivered.  Wliile  it  was  for  a  small  amount  per  car,  in  the  aggregate 
of  some  250,000  cars  or  more  per  year,  it  amounted  to  very  large 
smn,  and  that  has  been  iroinir  on  ever  since,  while  at  the  other 
markets  no  such  charge  was  made. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Texas  Cattle  Raisers'  Association  and  on 
intervening  petition  of  the  ChicMiio  Live  Stock  Exchange  the  Com- 
mission investigated  the  case  and  found  that  to  the  extent  of  $1  per 
c^r  the  charge  was  entirely  unjustifiable  and  directed  the  roads  to 
cease  and  desist  making  the  ^2  terminal  charge,  which  indicated  that 
they  would  deem  $1  justifiable.    As  usual,  the  roads  refused  to  obey 
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the  order  of  the  Commission,  and  thereupon  a  suit  was  brought  in 
the  United  States  circuit  court  at  Chicago,  which  court  held  that  the 
charge  must  be  considered  by  itself  and  not  in  connection  with  the 
through  rate,  and  that  since  it  costs  as  much  or  more  than  $2  to  make 
delivery  at  Chicago,  held  that  the  charge  was  not  unreasonable.  The 
circuit  court  of  appeals  on  appeal  of  that  case  affirmed  the  decision 
of  the  lower  court,  basing  its  decision  principally  on  the  same  ground. 
On  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  that  court  de- 
cided m  1902  that  the  Commission  was  correct,  and  held  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court  and  circuit  court 
of  appeals  that  the  charge  must  be  considered  by  itself,  but  that  it 
must  oe  considered  in  connection  with  the  through  rate ;  and  it  ap- 
pearing in  the  findings  of  fact  of  the  Commission  that  the  rates 
rrom  Texas  points  were  reduced  in  1896  in  an  amount  in  excess  of 
the  $2  per  car,  and  that  there  being  no  showing  that  the  through 
rate  was  other  than  reasonable,  that  the  reduction  of  that,  rate  in  an 
amount  more  than  the  terminal  charge  would  leave  it  unobjectionable. 

It  therefore  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court,  refusing  to 
enforce  the  order  of  the  CommissioUj  but  held  that  the  Commission's 
order  was  right  with  respect  to  shipments  from  all  that  territory 
from  which  no  reductions  had  been  made.  The  affirmance  was  upon 
the  condition  that  the  Commission  might  proceed  to  ascertain  wnat 
that  territory  was,  in  order  to  correct  the  terminal  charge  as  to  the 
same.  The  result  was  that  the  case  was  reopened  on  petition  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  is  now  up  for  decision 
again,  but  the  roads  now  contend  that  there  is  such  a  change  in  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  that  although  it  may  have  been  un- 
reasonable to  have  imposed  the  terminal  charge  when  it  was  im- 
posed or  to  have  maintained  it  then,  yet  the  terminal  charge  plus 
the  through  rate  is  not  to-day  unreasonable.  They  have  soujght,  on 
the  hearing,  to  prove  that  fact  bv  the  opinions  of  various  traffic  men 
and  other  officials  of  the  railroad  who  may  always  be  depended  upon 
to  hold  the  opinion  that  no  rate  is  too  high  which  they  see  fit  to  im- 
pose, and  that  every  rate  which  is  advanced  was  too  low  when  it  was 
advanced,  and  so  far  as  I  know  the  facts  or  have  been  able  to  observe 
in  the  investigations  I  have  made  it  has  always  been  on  the  ground 
that  the  previous  rate  had  been  made  too  low  for  competition. 

The  various  phases  which  this  Terminal  Charge  Case  has  taken  be- 
f  or  the  Commission  and  courts,  make  it  interesting  as  bearing  upon  the 
importance  of  vitalizing  the  interstate-commerce  act.  For  example: 
It  was  contended  originally  that  since  only  the  roads  entering  Chicago 
collected  or  received  any  part  of  the  terminal  charge,  that  the  con- 
necting lines  not  entering  Chicago  were  not  even  proper  parties  to  the 
proceeding,  although  the  fact  that  the  terminal  charge  was  added  to 
the  rate  was  made  a  part  of  the  tariffs  from  stations  on  these  lines 
to  Chicago.  The  Commission  sustained  that  contention,  and  all  of  the 
roads  except  those  entering  Chicago  were  dismissed  from  the  pro- 
ceedings. After  the  case  was  reopened,  after  having  gone  through 
the  courts,  they  come  forward  now  with  the  contention  that  the  Com- 
mission can  not  procootl  against  the  roads  who  are  defendants  with 
respect  to  this  terminal  charge  for  the  reason  that  a  great  majority  of 
shipments  on  many  lines  originate  on  other  lines  of  road,  and  con- 
tend that  they  are  necessary  parties  to  the  proceeding.  Of  course, 
the  Commission  did  not  sustain  any  such  contention.    I  merely 
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mention  this  as  an  exliibition  of  that  supreme  fairness  with  ^rhidi 
some  of  these  gentlemen  who  have  testified  before  this  committee 
seem  to  think  i>ervade  all  of  the  actions  of  the  railroads.  The  order 
of  the  Commission,  in  view  of  the  previous  decisions  of  the  Suprooe 
Court  of  the  United  States,  it  was  thought  could  only  be  directed  at 
the  whole  charge  as  being  unreasonable,  and  tliat  was  the  langaage 
of  the  order,  to  cease  and  desist  charging  the  $2,  because  the  Com- 
mission indicated  that  $1  would  be  sufficient,  on  the  average,  to 
cover  the  additional  expense  which  was  imposed  by  the  stock  yards 
company,  for  the  first  time  on  June  1, 1894,  which  was  the  only  change 
in  conditions  which  seemed  to  justify,  in  any  sense,  any  part  of  the 
terminal  charge.  The  railroads  contended  that  to  enforce  the  order 
of  the  Commission  would  be  the  making  of  the  rate,  and  it  was  in- 
sisted the  Commission  had  no  such  power,  and,  therefore,  they  con- 
tended that  the  order  was  unlawful,  in  that  it  attempted  to  accomplidi 
that  purpose.  The  Supreme  Court  did  not  seern  to  pajr  any  attention 
to  this  contention,  possibly  for  the  reason  that  it  was,  in  ntct,  affirm- 
ing the  decision  of  the  lower  court  refusing  to  enforce  the  order,  and 
the  point  was  not  necessary  to  its  decision. 

It  was  contended  also  that  the  Commission  could  not  consider  the 
fact,  which  they  found,  that  the  railroads  imposed  this  charge  by 
concerted  action  and  practically  by  agreement  between  themselves, 
because  if  that  were  true  it  might  be  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
antitrust  act;  since  the  Commission  was  not  empowered  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  that  act  they  could  not  even  consider  the  fact,  and 
that  it  was  improper  for  them  to  find  the  fact  that  the  railroads  had 
imposed  the  two-dollar  terminal  charge  by  virtue  of  an  agreement 
among  themselves.  This  contention  has  been  brought  down  aD 
through  the  case,  but  none  of  the  courts,  in  passing  upon  the  case, 
ever  adverted  to  that  point.  You  can  readily  understand  that  it  was 
impossible  for  one  of  these  roads  to  impose  an  additional  amount  as 
a  terminal  charge  on  shipments  coming  from  the  same  points  reached 
by  other  lines  unless  all  of  the  roads  did  the  same  thing,  so  that  the 
total  expense  of  marketing  the  cattle  would  be  the  same  from  a  given 
point  or  origin  to  Chicago,  otherwise  the  road  which  gave  the  same 
service  for  the  less  compensation  would  get  the  business.  So  I  can 
not  see  how  the  roads  could  have  done  otherwise,  if  they  imposed  any 
charge  at  all  in  addition  to  the  through  rate,  than  to  impose  a  urn- 
form  charge,  which  is  exactly  w^hat  they  must  do  with  respect  to  the 
rate  as  a  whole  from  anv  given  so-called  competitive  point.  There- 
fore it  requires  but  little  proof  to  satisfy  any  rational  person  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  that  they  did,  in  fact,  agree  upon  the 
amount  of  the  charge;  so  that  the  railroad  which  paid  40  cents  in 
and  40  cents  out  to  reach  the  stock  yards  profited  to  the  extent  of 
$1.20  per  car  in  the  transaction,  while  the  railroad  which  paid  75 
cents  m  and  75  cents  out  to  reach  the  stock  yards  profited  60  cents 
per  car. 

^\Tiile  it  is  not  mv  purpose  to  have  this  committee  judge  the  ques- 
tion as  to  wiiether  tlie  two  dollars  or  one  dollar  of  it  is  just  and  rea- 
sonable, yet  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  point  clear  it  would  seem 
to  be  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  since  the  railroads  established  these 
stock  yards  and  built  the  tracks  in  connection  with  each  new  line  of 
railroad  as  it  was  constructed  to  Chicago  in  one  method  or  another, 
and  thereby  made  it  a  common  depot,  and  in  order  to  do  so  tore  down 
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several  stock  yards  located  at  diflferent  points  in  and  about  the  city, 
and  when  the  great  market  was  built  up  sold  out  their  stock  to  the 
stock-yards  company — presumably  for  profit,  possibly  through  some 
scheme  to  benent  some  private  inanipulators — that  wlien  the  time 
came  that  this  company  to  which  they  sold  the  stock  demanded  com- 
pensation for  passing  over  their  rails  to  the  stock  yards  it  was  not  fair 
for  the  railroads  to  have  burdened  the  shipper  with  the  expense  of 
this  trackage  charged  to  reach  the  depot  As  a  mere  pretense  several 
of  these  lines  going  into  Chicago  have  established  a  few  stock  pens 
out  somewhere  in  their  own  yards,  at  which  they  blandly  say  they 
can  accommodate  all  of  the  live  stock  destined  to  their  own  facilities. 
Of  course,  they  might  make  the  same  remark  with  respect  to  having 
established  stock  yards  in  Japan  or  Korea,  for  it  is  quite  as  likely 
that  any  will  be  consigned  to  the  one  place  as  to  the  other. 

Now,  when  a  shipper,  say,  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  who  has  been 
shipping  and  feeding  cattle  for  years,  or  from  the  State  of  Texas, 
where  he  has  been  grazing  and  shipping  cattle  for  years,  knows  that 
the  railroad  companies  have  been  soliciting  his  business  and  seemed 
anxious  to  get  it  on  the  through  rate  of  freight  reaching  to  Chicago — 
which  was  to  the  shipper,  the  stock  yards  at  Chicago — always  embrac- 
ing theretofore  compensation  for  the  delivery  of  the  live  stock  to  the 
stock  yards,  and  sees  that  these  raih-oads  get  together  at  Chicago  and 
a^ree  to  mulct  him  in  the  additional  charge  of  $2  per  car,  without 
his  consent,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  veiy  depot  which  the  rail- 
roads themselves  estabhshed  as  the  delivering  point,  after  they  have 
sold  out  their  interest  in  tliis  joint  union  stock  yards,  he  is  little  to 
blame  for  feeling  that  it  is  a  hold  up.  But  "  it  is  such  a  little  one  " 
that  it  ought  not  to  count  Yet,  in  tne  aggregate,  this  $2  charge  has 
been  accumulating  year  after  year  until  it  has  reached  the  enormous 
sum  of  approximately  $5,000,000  since  it  was  first  imposed.  Who  do 
you  suppose  has  paid  that?  The  shipper,  because  he  does  not  fix  the 
price  01  his  prodiicts,  and  it  is  taken  out  of  his  receipts  at  the  stock 
yards,  together  with  his  freight  and  feed  charges.  It  has  been  the 
consensus  of  opinion  of  live-stock  shippers  throughout  the  whole 
western  country  that  this  terminal  charge  was  an  outrage.  It  has 
beim  obnoxious  to  them.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  the 
shippers  and  fair  to  the  railroads  to  have  a  tribunal  established  by 
the  Government  with  power  to  determine,  as  the  Commission  did 
determine,  that  to  the  extent  of  $1  this  terminal  charge  was  unrea- 
sonable and  an  unjustifiable  exaction,  and  that  the  order  of  such 
Commission  be  made  elFective  at  once,  so  that  they  may  not  go  on 
litigating  it  until  all  the  witnesses  and  many  of  the  interested  parties 
are  either  bankrupt  or  dead  ? 

When  the  Commission  decided  that  $1  of  this  charge  was  reason- 
able, its  judgment  was  undoubtedly  just  as  correct  with  respect  to 
that  territory  to  which  the  reduction  in  rates  had  been  made  as  it  was 
with  respect  to  where  the  reduction  had  not  been  made,  because  the 
charge  had  not  a  thing  in  the  world  to  do  with  the  through  rates, 
and  that  was  proven  by  the  railroads  thomsolves,  and  has  since  been 
proven  in  a  recent  hearing  of  the  case.  Only  the  line  reaching  Chi- 
cago gets  it.  Through  the  failure  of  the  attorneys  representing  the 
complainant,  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  of  which  I 
was  one  and  of  which  Mr.  David  Wilcox,  of  New  York,  was  the  other, 
we  were  not  able  to  make  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
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understand  the  practical  side  of  that  question,  and  that  was  due, 
I  frankly  confess  for  myself,  and  I  believe  I  mirfit,  with  equal  frank- 
ness, confess  it  for  Mr.  Wilcox,  to  bur  own  msumcient  comprehension 
of  the  fact,  for  we  would  not  charge  the  Supreme  Court  with  not 
perfectly  well  understanding  the  question.  Mr.  Justice  Brown, 
sat  in  the  hearing  of  the  case  in  the  United  States  circuit  court 
of  appeals;  so  did  Judge  Grosscup,  and  they  disagreed  about  the 
law  as  applying  to  the  fact,  so  there  was  a  dissenting  opinion  by 
Judge  Grosscup.  Now,  when  this  case  shall  be  again  decided  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
see  how  they  can  decide  otherwise  than  that  the  terminal  charge 
was  unreasonable  to  the  extent  of  $1,  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  affirmed,  to  all  the  territory  where  the  reductions 
in  the  rates  did  not  apply,  and  that  covers  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
shipments  going  to  Chicago,  why  should  it  not  name  the  correct 
charge,  to  Be  immediately  effective?  The  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Commission  seemed  disposed  to  so  construe  their  decisions  that  wher- 
ever anv  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  through  rate,  equal  to  the 
terminal  charge,  that  will  make  the  terminal  chargje  re^isonablc  as 
to  shipments. from  that  point,  but  from  all  of  those  points  from  which 
there  has  been  no  reduction,  the  terminal  charge  is  unreasonable  to 
the  extent  of  $1  per  car. 

Now,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  to  you  the  impossibilitv  of  a 
court,  as  a  matter  of  judicial  detonnination,  fixing  a  reasonable  rate 
for  the  future,  Jet  me  call  at((  ulion  to  the  fact  that  since  the  imposing 
of  the  terminal  charge  in  1894  there  were  reductions  in  the  rates  on 
cattle  ranging  from  4  cents  to  2  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  from  sta- 
tions between  Washington  Mills  and  Edmore,  Iowa  (Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul),  and. there  wore  advances  of  1  cent  per  hundred 
pounds  from  Millville,  Shunks,  Osterdook,  and  Elkport  There 
were  advances  from  Turkey  Kivor  and  irillville  of  one-half  to  1  cent 
and  of  1  cent  from  all  stations  between  Guttenberg  and  Waukon  Junc- 
tion, etc.  Probably  all  such  reductions  and  advances  were  made  on 
the  various  roads  in  Iowa  for  reasons  which  could  not  be  recalled  by 
the  traffic  men  tluMns<'lvos.  but  none  of  them  because  of  the  terminal 
charge.  Now,  do  you  sujjposo  that  the  Supreme  Court  or  any  other 
court  will  he  able,  as  a  matter  of  judicial  detennination,  to  hold  that 
the  two-dollar  tciiuinnl  charge,  or  one  dollar  of  it,  is  justifiable,  with 
resp(»ct  to  shipments  from  some  of  these  stations  where  these  reduc- 
tions were  made,  and  not  justifiable  wuth  respect  to  shipments  from 
those  stations  when^  tlie  advances  were  made?  The  reductions  and 
advances  were  made  without  any  re/^fard  whatever  to  the  existence  of 
the  terminal  chnrire;  were  not  caused  by  it  and  had  nothing  in  the 
world  (o  do  with  it  in  any  cas(».  Yet.  when  a  court  comes  to  decide 
a  case  the  court  indul<r('s  ciTtain  ])resumptions  of  fact.  For  example: 
That  where  a  rate  has  htuni  ]oup:  in  existence,  the  presumption  will  Ix* 
that  it  afforded  a  suniciciit  compensation  to  be  reasonable,  and  that 
was  a  i)resumpti()n  tlint  was  indulL»:('d  in  this  case.  The  court  having 
held  that  the  rate  and  th(»  terminal  (•]iar<re  will  all  be  considered  to- 
gether, they  will  say  that  the  terminal  charge  is  justifiable  as  to  one 
set  of  shippers  in  one  neiirhborhood  who  ha])pen  to  patnmize  some 
stations  frorn  wliieli  the  reductions  of  the  rates  were  made,  and  not 
justifiable  with  res[)ect  to  some  shipjMM's  in  another  neighborhood 
where  it  happens  some  slight  advanc(\s  were  made. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  probabilities  arc  that  these  advances  and 
reductions  were  made  in  order  to  adjust  and  equalize  the  charges 
from  the  particular  stations  where  the  changes  were  made,  or  to 
meet  competition  of  new  lines,  etc.  I  may  be  burdening  you  with 
minute  details,  but  it  is  just  such  details  as  must  arise  in  almost 
every  case,  and  it  conclusively  satisfies  my  mind  after  a  most  careful 
investigation,  and  a  hope  with  a  view  to  a  correct  analysis  of  it, 
that  in  the  making  of  rates  for  the  future,  whether  they  are  made 
by  the  traffic  officials  of  the  railroads  or  whether  they  are  made  by 
the  Commission,  exercising  the  legislative  powers  delegated  to  them 
by  Congress,  or  the  State,  or  by  a  court  through  the  methods  of 
injunction  and  contempts,  those  rates  for  the  future  must  be  fixed 
arbitrarily,  but  it  is  not  a  subject  of  judicial  ascertainment  as  to  what 
rate  for  the  future  will  be  exactly  right,  or  exactly  reasonable,  either 
per  se  or  relatively.  I  do  not  mean  by  the  use  of  the  word  "  arbi- 
trarily "  that  they  shall  be  fixed  for  tlie  future  without  reason  and 
without  as  full  and  comprehensive  a  knowled<je  of  the  facts  as  are 
obtainable,  but  after  a  most  exhaustive  in vesti elation  into  the  facts 
of  the  cases,  particularly  when  involving  a  wide  rang^e  of  territory 
and  covering  shipments  over  several  lines  of  railroad,  it  can  only  l>e 
done  by  the  exercise  of  judgment,  not  judicial  in  its  nature  so  much 
as  the  intelligent,  impartial  approximation  to  the  right  conclusion. 
Furthermore,  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  try  these  questions  fairly 
in  court.  You  must  depeiid  more  on  the  judgment  of  an  expert, 
impartial  body  than  on  the  evidence  in  the  particular  case. 

Abstractly  speaking,  there  is  no  standard  of  reasonableness,  even 
as  a  basis  of  an  existing  rate,  but  when  it  comes  to  determining 
whether  an  existing  rate  is  reasonable,  a  tribunal  may  consider  all 
of  the  existing  facts,  and  the  questions  may  be  judicially  determined, 
so  far  as  the  Constitution  is  concerned.  Similar  questions  are  de- 
termined every  day  by  the  courts,  in  suits  involving  the  recovery  of 
the  price  for  which  goods  are  sold  where  no  price  is  agreed  upon, 
or  the  value  of  services  or  labor,  in  the  condemnation  of  the  right  of 
way,  and  in  the  ascxirtainment  of  all  sorts  of  liquidated  damages, 
and  these  are  proper  judicial  questions,  dependent  upon  existing 
facts.  But  when  it  comes  to  determining  what  a  rate  should  be  for 
the  future,  logically  speaking,  it  is  entirely  a  different  question, 
though  the  means  of  investigation  in  regard  to  informing  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  to  pass  upon  it  majr  be  judicial  in  their  nature,  yet, 
the  fixing  of  a  rate  for  the  future  is  not  judicial.  It  is  and  must 
be  a  legislative  act,  and,  therefore,  arbitrary,  and  I  repeat  that  it 
will  always  be  so,  no  matter  whether  the  trafcc  official  or  legislation 
fixes  it. 

The  case  which  1  am  talking  about  is  an  illustration  of  another 
point  which  answers  another  series  of  arguments  made  by  the  rail- 
roads. That  is  the  arguments  that  if  the  railroads  are  permitted  to 
f^o  on  charging  their  own  rates,  although  the  Commission  may  have 
leld  them  to  l)e  exc(»ssive  or  otherwise  unlawful,  the  shipper  has 
redress  in  that  he  may  recov(T  hack  the  unlawful  charge  if,  ulti- 
mately, it  is  held  to  he  so.  It  needs  but  a  recital  of  the  facts  I  have 
given  in  connection  with  the  terminal  charge  case  to  show  vou  that 
such  thing  is  in  no  sense  i)ractieable,  for  1  assert  it  to  be  a  :fact.,  and 
it  will  l>e  proven  by  sub-equeiit  results,  that  if  it  is  held  that  this 
terminal  charge  is  unreasonable  the  shippers  will  not  recover  back 
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a  tithing  of  the  $5,000,000  which  the  railroads  have  collected.  Can 
a  man  who  has  shipped  10  cars  or  100  cars  afford  to  fool  with  it^ 
Take  the  State  of  Iowa.  It  probably  shipped  out  several  hundred 
thousand  cars  in  the  past  eleven  years.  How  much  do  vou  suppose 
they  will  collect  back?  I  doubt  if  they  will  collect  a  dollar.  In  this 
connection,  I  will  refer,  also,  to  the  case  of  the  advances  in  the  rates 
to  Texas  common  points  on  all  of  the  class  goods  and  most  com- 
modities presented  to  yon  on  former  hearings.  The  jobber  and  tiie 
wholesaler  add  the  freight  to  the  goods,  the  retailer  adds  it,  if  he  can, 
and  that  distributes  it  through  so  many  channels  that  nobody  who 
was  entitled  to  it  would  ever  expect  to  collect  it  Of  course,  these 
merchants  can  say  they  pay  so  much  freight,  but  they  collect  it  back. 

It  is  no  answer  to  ttie  proposition  that  the  Conmiission  should  fix 
rates  and  let  them  take  effect  to  suppose  that  the  railroad  is  going  to 
be  very  seriously  injured.  In  both  tne  cases  I  have  mentioned  mey  will 
simply  be  still  performing  the  service  and  doing  the  business  for  the 
same  old  rate.  Indeed,  they  may  not  make  as  much  profit  by  not 
being  permitted  to  charge  the  advanced  rate,  but  the  presumptions  are 
so  strong  that  when  the  Commission  finds  the  rate  ought  to  be  fixed 
at  a  certain  figure  for  the  future  that  it  will  afford  a  xair  compensa- 
tion that  both  the  shipper  and  the  railroad  can  afford  to  abide  by  it 
until  legally  set  aside.  The  point  is  just  this:  You  must  either  enact 
a  law  which  will  bring  that  result,  or  you  must  leave  it  within  the 
power  of  the  railroads  to  unlawfully  take  from  the  shipper  and 
absorb  their  wealth  and  put  it  in  their  own  pockets,  without  redress, 
while  they  litigate  the  question. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  paraded — I  think  I  use  the 
word  correctly  when  I  say  "  paraded  " — before  the  House  committee 
and  before  this  committee  to  some  extent,  that  the  courts  have  turned 
the  Commission  down  in  most  of  the  cases  which  have  gone  before  the 
courts.  I  admit  it,  but  that  admission  does  not  involve  the  admission 
that  the  Commission  was  wrong.  They  turned  the  Commission  down 
generally  on  some  points  of  law  arising  from  the  inadequacy  of  this 
act  which  you  are  considering.  It  was  simply  the  want  of  power  in 
the  Commission  to  fix  a  rate  for  the  future  that  has  caused  practically 
all  of  the  difficulty,  and  you  may  examine  the  Conmiission^  decisions 
in  vain,  in  connection  with  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  to  find  where, 
in  all  reason  and  justice,  the  Commission  has  fixed  an  unprofitable 
rate  for  the  railroads  or  held  that  the  particular  rat'e  was  unreason- 
able except  where  the  facts  fairly  show  it  to  be  so.  You  show  me  a 
case  where  the  Commission  has  named  a  rate  and  I  will  show  you 
where  the  same  railroad  has  had  a  lower  one  in  effect  for  the  same 
service. 

UNDUE   PREFERENCE. 

The  third  section  of  the  interstate  act  prohibits  undue  preference 
as  between  localities,  persons,  and  different  kinds  of  traffic,  which  is 
by  most  of  the  witnesses  confounded  with  discrimination.  Let  me 
illustrate :  The  Commission  held  that  it  was  undue  preference  for 
the  railroads  to  ship  dressed  meats  from  Omaha  to  Chicago  at  18J 
cents  and  charge  a  live-stock  shipper  from  intermediate  pomts — say 
from  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  to  Chicago,  a  much  less  distance — 23^  centi? 
per  hundred  pounds,  and  it  has  instituted  a  proceeding  in  the  circuit 
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lOUTt  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  an  order  against  the  railroads 
;o  cease  and  desist  charging  for  intermediate  points  more  than  25 
»nts  per  hundred  pounds,  and  this  without  regard  to  reasonableness 
>f  either  rate.  Do  you  think  it  fair  that  such  a  state  of  the  law  shall 
odst  that  the  railroads  may  enter  into  contract,  as  one  of  them  has 
lone,  with  the  packing  houses  on  the  Missouri  River  to  ship  \da  their 
ines  at  a  less  rate  of  freight  on  dressed  meats  over  the  same  line  of 
*oad  than  it  charges  the  live-stock  feeder  to  ship  the  raw  material,  as 
t  may  be  caUed,  125  miles  less  distance  to  Chicago?  It  gives  such 
>reference  to  the  Missouri  River  packers  that  if  the  freight  from 
ome  Iowa  points  to  the  Missouri  Kiver  on  the  live  animal  T)e  added 
o  the  rate  of  freight  on  the  dressed  carcass  given  to  the  packer,  the 
>acker  could  buy  the  live  animal  at  Fort  Dodge  and  ship  it  to 
!>inaha,  kill  it,  and  then  ship  the  dressed  carcass  back  to  Chicago 
sheaper  than  the  live-stock  owner  could  ship  the  live  animal  from 
Fort  Dodge  direct  to  Chicago. 

Now,  tMs  condition  was  Drought  about  by  the  action  of  the  rail- 
-oads,  first  in  giving  rebates  to  the  packer  and  then  by  the  Great 
ifVestern  Railroad  entering  into  a  contract  with  them  extending  over  a 
>eriod  of  seven  years,  and  then  by  that  road  and  others  publishing 
hat  contract  rate  equal  to  the  net  rebated  rate.  Several  years  ago  on 
in  arbitration,  Mr.  Fink  and  Mr.  Cooley  acting  as  arbitrators,  it  was 
established  that  the  ratio  and  relation  of  rates  on  both  live  cattle  and 
Iressed  carcass  from  Chicago  to  Xew  York  would  be  properly  28 
»nts  per  hundred  pounds  for  live  cattle  and  45  cents  for  the  dressed 
jarcass.  Whether  this  is  correct  or  not  need  not  be  here  considered, 
>ut  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  decided 
hat  the  rates  ought  to  be  higher  on  the  dressed  carcass  than  upon  the 
ive  animal.  But  the  railroads  by  contract  reversed  this  order  of 
hings  and  took  advantage  of  their  situation  against  the  shipper  of 
he  five  animals  in  Iowa  to  maintain  a  higlier  rate  upon  his  animals 
IS  compared  with  the  product,  which  the  Commission  has  held  is  un- 
ustifiable.  Now,  must  that  again  be  decided  by  the  courts  before  the 
Commission's  order  shall  take  effect?  If  so,  upon  what  economic 
^rounds  shall  it  be  done  ?  If  the  courts  hold  that  the  Commission's 
>rder  is  the  correct  one  upon  the  facts,  still  may  it  not  hold  that  under 
:,he  present  law  it  would  be  proper  to  prevent  these  roads  for  the 
future  from  charging  more  than  20  cents  per  hundred  pounds  from 
Fort  Dodge  on  the  five  cattle  and  thus  fix  a  maximum  rate?  The 
luestion  is.  Has  the  court  this  power  or  can  it  have  the  power?  Un- 
ioubtedly  the  legislative  department  of  the  Government  has  the 
power  to  fix  the  rate  at  what  it  pleases,  provided  it  does  not  deprive 
:he  railroad  of  some  jDrofit  in  the  transaction. 

I  ask  the  question  if  it  is  not  true  under  our  form  of  government 
that  the  best  solution  at  last  of  this  question  with  respect  to  railroad 
rates  is  that  which  has  been  made  by  the  State  of  Texas,  simply  that 
the  Commission  fix  thom  absolutely,  as  an  arbitrary  legislative  act? 
i  am  not  advocating  that  that  be  done,  but  I  do  advocate  that  the 
only  way  to  vitalize  the  interstate-commerce  act  is  to  give  the  Com- 
mission power  to  arbitrate,  and,  as  a  legislative  act,  after  it  shall  have 
investigated  a  given  cause,  to  then  simply  fix  a  lawful  rate,  regardless 
of  the  fart  that  a  railway  company  may  have  by  contract  put  itself  in 
a  place  where  it  can  not  ^ive  A  a  fair  show  because  of  its  contract  with 
B.     If  you  do  not  do  this,  toll  me  what  remedy  and  relief  has  the  live- 
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stock  shipper  in  Iowa  against  this  undue  preference  which  has  been 
found  to  exist?  Are  you  to  say  that  because  the  subject  is  frau^t 
with  difficulty,  therefore  the  railroads  shall  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue this  character  of  abuse?  The  Supreme  Court  held  in  the  Ne- 
braska Case  that  although  the  matter  of  determining  a  reasonable 
rate  was  difficult  it  must  "be  done — ^the  duty  could  not  to  shirked— to 
afford  the  railroads  protection  against  the  Commission  rates;  and 
while  they  said  it  could  be  better  determined  by  a  commission  Uian  i 
court,  yet  the  court  must,  in  the  absence  of  a  commission,  undertake 
the  task.  Now  the  public  demands  relief  against  the  railroads,  and 
they  say,  "Ah,  it  is  too  diflicult !  "    The  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot 

1  instance  this  case  in  order  that  you  may  see  what  injustice  and 
difficulties  arise  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  undue  preference,  as 
well  as  discriminations  and  the  amount  of  the  rates  in  the  first 
instance,  and  as  indicative  also  that  this  professed  fairness  of  the 
roads  is  scarcely  provable  by  existing  facts  and  conditions.  It  is  not 
a  sin^lar,  though  it  may  be  an  interesting,  incident  to  tell  that  in 
the  trial  of  this  case  all  the  lines  of  railroad  which  only  reached  to 
the  Missouri  Kiver  seemed  to  hold  to  the  opinion  that  the  dressed- 
meat  and  packing-house  products  rates,  under  all  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  traffic,  were  more  profitable  than  the  live-stock  ship- 
ments at  the  existing  live-stock  rates,  while  the  lines  which  extend 
from  Chicago  on  to  and  west  of  the  Missouri  River  seemed  to  hold 
the  contrary  oi>inion ;  and  it  would  be  interesting,  had  you  the  time, 
to  read  the  testimony  of  the  traffic  officials  with  respect  thereto.  It 
is  one  of  tlie  cases  in  which  there  was  a  sharp  conflict  of  opinion. 
Now,  who  ouglit  to  decide  it?  If  you  leave  it  to  the  railroads,  the 
matter  will  stand,  as  it  has,  with  the  unjust  rate  on  the  small  shipper 
of  live  stock,  wliile  the  packer  reaps  a  harvest  from  the  railroad, 
which  in  turn  keeps  up  the  live-stock  rate.  These  are  actualities. 
The  people  know  them  and  demand  relief;  the  packer  needs  none. 
The  previous  decisions  of  the  Commission  and  the  arbitration  above 
referred  to  seem(^d  to  tlirow  the  great  weight  of  the  testimony  on  the 
side  of  those  of  the  defendants  who  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
live-stock  shipments  were  the  more  profitable  at  the  same  rates  of 
freight  than  tlie  dressed  meat  and  packing-house  products;  certainly 
that  the  rates  should  he  lowei'  on  the  live  stock.  Another  interesting 
feature  of  this  case,  however,  was  tluit,  notwithstanding  this  diversity 
of  opinion  on  tlie  point  mentioned,  they  all  agreed,  m  giving  their 
testimony,  that  rates  on  both  live  stock  and  packing-house  products 
were  too  low.  In  the  examination  of  a  number  of  these  traffic  offi- 
cials in  the  different  cjises  I  have  asked  the  question  if  they  could 
name  some  rate  wliich  is  too  high,  and  I  have  not  found  a  case  in 
which  they  were  williiiir  to  hnznrd  the  opinion  that  any  rate  was  too 
high.  Have  you?  Will  there  ever  be  one?  Yet  they  say,  "Leave 
it  to  us." 

In  matters  of  opinion  it  is  expec^ting  too  much  of  human  nature  to 
suppose  that  the  mind  is  not  to  bo  affected  by  \he  desire.  As  the 
twig  is  bont.  so  the  ti'o(»  is  incliiiod:  and  it  would  be  a  rare  case 
indeed  in  whicli  any  of  us  wonhl  r.-iil  to  sustain  the  charges  we  had 
made  for  a  given  service  when  called  nj>()n  to  express  an  opinion  that 
the  same  were  rensoiinhle.  Neither  ran  you  expect  to  amvince  thein 
against  such  habitual  opinions  and  tlvMr  adverse  intere>?t. 

Now,  I  want  to  impress  upon  this  conmiiltee  that  just  what  has 
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bappenocl  in  these  cases  is  an  example  of  what  has  happened  in  them 
ill,  and  I  make  use  of  them  for  tne  purpose  of  convincing  you  by 
ixauiplcs  of  actual  happenings  that  it  will  not  do  to  leave  this  matter 
rf  determining  what  tiie  charges  for  the  transportation  will  be  to 
iie  railroads  themselves,  who  get  the  money,  because  they  are  going 
o  make  it  too  high  if  they  can,  not  because  they  are  dishonest,  nor 
xscause  in  their  opinion  the  rates  will  be  too  hi^h,  for  they  uniformly 
naintain  that  they  are  not,  but  because  the  motive  of  gain  will  induce 
hem  to  hold  to  the  opinion  that  the  limit  of  what  they  ought  to  earn 
las  not  been  reached.  Really,  if  the  public  has  the  right  to  have  the 
[uestion  of  reasonableness  and  fairness  determined — tried — ^it  is  ab- 
»urd  to  say  the  railroads  should  decide  it.  That  reaches  back  to  a 
lenial  of  the  report. 

But  on  the  suoject  of  fixing  rates  to  prevent  undue  preference  and 
indue  discrimination,  it  was  contended  oy  some  of  the  gentlemen  who 
ippeared  before  you  that  if  the  Commission  should  fix  the  rate  on  a 
given  road  for  a  given  commodity  that  some  other  road  is  going  to 
3e  ruined  by  it,  because  it  is  supposed  the  Commission  will  fix  the 
rates  lower  than  the  railroad  has.  If  it  does,  will  the  road  fbr  which 
it  fixes  the  lower  rate  which  gets  the  business  be  hurt?  If  the  other 
roads  desire  to  carry  the  traffic  at  the  rate  fixed  by  the  Commission, 
what  is  there  to  prevent  them  from  reducing  their  rates  to  that  level; 
Hid  in  such  case,  if  the  rate  fixed  by  the  Commission  is  fairly  com- 
pensatory, who  has  been  hurt?  Really,  the  hurt  they  fear  is  the  de- 
preciation of  illegal  rates. 

It  is  charged  also  that  the  Commission  will  change  the  ffeography 
of  the  country,  destroy  wealth  which  has  been  created  by  indivioual 
activity,  etc.,  by  destroying  the  relation  of  rates  which  has  loiijg 
existed.  Why  this  assumption?  Is  it  meant  as  a  confession  that  this 
relation  of  rates  has  been  wrong  so  long  that  by  virtue  of  being  wrong 
they  have  become  right?  If  they  have  become  right,  what  is  there  to 
prevent  the  Commission  from  seeing  that  that  is  true?  Why  should 
not  these  traflic  oflicials  testify  to  facts  which  show  that  under  all 
these  circumstances  a  given  relation  of  rates  should  not  be  disturbed? 
If  it  is  a  fact,  why  not  prove  it  in  a  given  case?  But  if  a  given 
business  or  a  given  community  has  b(»en  given  undue  preference,  say 
rebates,  or  by  discrimination  in  their  favor,  may  that  condition  or  re- 
lation not  be  corrected  simply  because  to  do  so  would  deprive  the 
recipients  of  these  benefits  from  their  wrongful  gains?  It  is  an 
absurdity  to  make  such  a  contention,  and  the  whole  system  of  repre- 
sentations made  here  by  these  railway  representatives  and  some 
favored  shippers  char;ij:ing,  in  one  form  and  another,  that  any  Com- 
mission will  be  mentally  incomj^etent  to  perform  the  duties  of  deter- 
mining correct  rates,  and  the  assumption  tliat  these  railway  men  are 
the  only  class  possessed  of  sufficient  intelligence  to  do  right  is  an 
exhibition  of  egotism  unparnlloliHl.  This  becomes  superlatively  so 
when  vou  consider  that  they  also  assume  that  they  are  so  free  from 
that  dIs[)osition  of  human  nature,  the  love  of  gain,  that  they  have  not 
done  and  will  not  do  wron<i:,  hence  are  a  law  unto  themselves.  Verily 
the  king  can  do  no  wron;;. 

One  gentleman  reniinkiHl  before  you  that  he  did  not  believe  it  was 
possible  for  any  commission  to  establish  interstate  rates  in  all  por- 
tions of  the  Uiiited  States  in  an  equitable  manner,  without  practical 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  the  localities  where 
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the  railroad  rates  are  demanded ;  and  he  states  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
traffic  officials  consider  the  commercial  and  physical  conditions  ind 
the  competition  of  one  locality  as  against  another.  I  admit  that  they  |^ 
do,  but  with  an  eye  single  to  the  railway's  interest  which  eadi  r^ 
resents,  and  the  public  welfare  is  seconaary,  incidental,  or  left  out 
alto^ther.  Upon  what  ground  can  it  be  assumed  that  the  Com- 
mission will  not  consider  these  things  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
railroad,  the  shipper,  and  the  public?  I  daresay  he  would  himself 
be  surprised  to  find  that  in  the  investigation  of  the  Cattle  Baisos' 
Case,  to  which  I  have  referred  in  my  statement,  there  are  volumes  and 
volumes  of  testimony  with  respect  to  all  of  these  very  matters,  ind 
that  the  Commission  have  ^one  more  fully  into  the  matter  and  an 
personally  better  acquainted  with  it,  or,  if  they  are  not,  thev  bite 
the  means  in  the  record  and  in  their  statistical  reports  have  beoome 
eoually  as  well  acquainted  with  these  factors  as  any  of  the  tndlic 
omciais  who  have  testified  in  this  case  which  I  have  last  mentioned, 
and  not  biased  by  a  self-interest.  I  will  lay  down  the  challenge  thit 
the  examination  of  the  witnesses  in  the  case  I  have  above  referred 
to  develops  the  fact  that  they  must  resort  to  the  very  same  sources  to 
ascertain  the  facts  which  they  assume  the  Commission  can  not  find 
out,  to  which  the  Commission  must  resort :  and  the  number  of  times 
that  they  answer  that  they  don't  know  to  the  questions  propounded  to 
them  will  show  you  that  they  are  no  more  walking  encyclopedias 
of  the  true  factors  on  which  reasonable  rates  are  basea  than  is  anbody 
else  who  has  examined  into  the  matter.  In  fact,  in  every  case  where 
they  have  testified  to  the  grounds  on  which  they  have  advanced  rates, 
they  have  excluded  the  factors  which  the  Supreme  Court  considers 
as  the  principal  Ones  in  determining  a  reasonable  rate.  Since  they 
are  making  rates  to  make  money,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  rea- 
sonableness of  it  will  be  an  incident — probably  an  accident.  On 
this  subject  I  desire  to  submit  the  following,  taken  from  the  brief  I 
have  filed  in  the  case  involving  the  Texas  and  southwestern  cattle 
rates.  Before  doing  so  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  some  references  to 
my  previous  statements. 

SPECIFIC   REFERENCE   BY    RAILROAD    MEN   TO   MT   PREVIOUS   STATEMENTS. 

It  seems  from  reading  a  report  of  the  testimony  before  this  com- 
mittee that  many  of  the  representatives  of  the  western  lines  have 
taken  a  turn  at  my  statements  and  have  denied  the  conclusions  which 
I  have  reached  from  given  facts,  but  they  have  been  able  to  point 
out  but  few,  if  any,  specific  errors  in  my  statements  of  fact.  Some 
of  them  have  had  particular  roforcnce  to  the  live-stock  case  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Tntorstnle  Commerce  Commission.  As  I  have  hereto; 
fore  stated,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  try  that  case  or  any  other  case 
before  this  committoo,  and  it  ought  to  be  suflicient,  if  what  the  great 
live-stock  industry  of  the  country  believes  is  true,  viz,  that  they  are 
being  charged  too  much  in  many  instances  to  entitle  them  to  a 
remedy,  which  by  the  amendment  of  the  law  we  seek. 

In  general  terms  they  have  disputed  my  conclusions;  hence  I  know 
of  no  better  way  to  answer  the  contentions  which  these  gentlemen 
have  made  than  to  submit  as  part  of  my  statement  the  brief  hereto- 
fore submitted  in  the  Cattle  UaistMs'  Case  mentioned.  Therein  are 
contained  statements  and  references  from  the  record  of  the  evidence, 
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proving  the  facts  as  we  believe  them  to  be  and  such  arguments  as 
SDStain  our  position  and  the  conclusions  which  have  been  heretofore 
eopied. 

In  the  course  of  the  controversy  in  regard  to  freight  rates  I  have 
bad  occasion  to  get  into  some  newspaper  controversies  with  some  of 
the  traffic  men.  We  may  differ  in  our  ideas  and  not  agree  in  points 
Dit  opinion  and  judgment.  It  is  the  latter  alone  which  interests  you, 
■8  supported  by  facts. 

For  the  purpose  of  laying  before  this  committee  arguments  and 
itatements  of  lact  bearing  upon  this  subject  of  rate  making,  I  ask 
ihe  permission  of  this  committee  to  insert  at  this  point  a  part  of  an 
irticle  which  I  have  prepared  and  which  was  puolished  in  Freight 
in  November  of  last  year,  expressing  my  ideas  as  nearly  as  I  could 
aow  put  them.  In  the  possible  egotism  of  my  opinion  I  am  enabled 
tJiereby  to  show  that  there  is  no  very  intelligent  basis  of  making 
reasonable  rates,  nor  any  chance  for  the  shippers  and  the  railroads 
bo  ever  agree  on  what  would  be  reasonable;  and,  further,  that  the 
mbject  is  capable  of  being  understood  by  intelligent  men;  that  since 
XHnpetition  has  been  destroyed  by  combinations,  a  remedy  should 
be  provided,  and  that  the  remedy  under  the  present  law  is  not  suf- 
ficient. 

This  committee  will  understand  that  it  is  perfectly  impossible 
tor  me  to  go  through  and  answer  in  detail  the  various  statements 
caade  by  tlie  railway  witnesses;  hence  I  must  content  myself  witti 
these  arguments  ana  statements,  which,  if  correct,  answer  a  multi- 
tude of  the  contentions  made  by  the  various  railway  representatives. 
[  quote  from  the  article  as  follows : 

TESTIMONY   QUOTED. 

When  asked  whether  he  could  state  what  it  cost  his  company  to 
carry  a  given  commodity  like  grain  between  Missouri  River  and 
CSiica^o,  one  traffic  manager  of  a  railway  expressed  the  opinion  that 
it  could  not  be  done.  To  be  exact,  I  quote  from  the  report  of  his 
testimony  taken  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the 
investigation  of  certain  advances  on  grain  rates,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Q.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  what  It  would  cost  to  perform  the  service 
of  transporting  of  grain  from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
think  anylKKly  has. 

Q.  Well,  as  a  traffic  man,  having  been  in  the  business  a  great  many  years, 
have  you  any  approximate  idea  of  what  it  costs  to  perform  the  service? — ^A.  I  do 
not  think  a  traffic  man  is  nearly  as  well  qualified  to  Judge  of  that  as  an  operating 
man,  and  I  have  never  seen  an  operating  man  that  would  undertake  to  say  what 
It  would  cost  to  carry  traffic  t>etween  two  points. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  matter  that  was  taken  into  consideration — at  least  the  fig- 
ures were  not  ascertainalile  to  determine  what  ought  to  be  reasonable,  based 
i]]x>n  the  cost  of  performing  the  service. — A,  Certainly  not  Assuming  that 
the  rates  we  had  been  carrying  were  tf>o  low,  the  advance  was  considered  Justi- 
fiable for  the  reason  that  the  rate  afterwards  charged  or  the  advanced  rate  was 
a  reasonable  rate. 

That  the  same  opinion  is  held  by  experienced  men  in  the  operating 
department  is  shown  by  the  testimony  of  a  general  manager  of  an- 
other great  system  of  railways,  in  the  same  case,  from  which  I  quote 
as  follows: 

Q.  Now,  have  you,  as  general  manager  of  this  railroad,  made  any  effort  to 
ascertain  what  it  costs  you,  in  fact,  to  move  the  traffic  over  your  line  of  road? 
I  do  not  mean  as  a  whole,  but  taking  a  lai^  class  of  traffic  like  grain  or  lire 
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— A.  I  have  been  untiring  in  that  effort  most  of  my  life,  but  I  bave  Ml 
id  at  many  satisfactory  results  so  far. 

Admitting  tbat  it  could  not  be  stated  with  nl>solute  mathematical  o^tali^ 
9  a  matter  of  approximation,  could  you  state  what  it  costs  you  per  ton' 
trains  of  grain  from  the  Missouri  River  to  Chicago  over  your  Une?- 
Ir;  I  could  not,  because  we  very  seldom  have  a  full  train  of  grain— 1< 
n,  indeed. 

rake  dead  freight,  generally,  then.  That  moves  in  tralnload  lots.— i 
»11  you  accurately  what  it  costs  for  engineers  and  firemen  on  locomoti' 
\  of  conductors  and  train  crew.  I  can  tell  you  that  It  costs  $40  a  a 
to  repair  freight  cars  and  from  $1,500  to  $1,800  per  year  for  repain 
otives,  but  that  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  expense  when  you  conif 
Ee  it 

That  would  not  bring  you  any  nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  than 
al  items  of  conducting  transportation? — A.  It  would  not;  no,  sir. 

is  forcibly  establishes  the  statement  "  there  is  no  fixed  rul( 
.  science  that  can  be  applied  to  them ''  (rates).  The  cost  of 
ce  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  items  in  detem 
.  reasonable  rate;  it  is  a  prime  factor,  but  if  the  traffic  maiu 
I't  know  what  it  costs,  wherein  lies  his  superior  judgment? 

NO  INTELLIGENT  BASIS  FOR  MAKING  RATES. 

is  is  very  important,  because  if  the  traffic  man  with  all  of 
rience  can  not  know  what  it  costs  to  move  a  given  comma 

any  more  certainty  than  is  indicated  in  the  above-quoted 
5,  he  certainly  has  no  intelligent  basis  for  making,  advanc 
ducing  rates  on  a  given  commodity  by  the  relation  of  such  r 
e  cost  of  the  service.     To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  he  < 
'  the  cost  of  receiving,  hauling,  and  delivering.     While  tha 

it  is  equally  ascertainable  by  any  man  of  ordinary  busi 

who  would  know  just  as  well  as  the  traffic  man  that  the  r 
d  be  not  less  than  that  item,  and  in  most  cases  consider* 
.     But  the  question  in  every  case  is,  How  much  more,  aiuj 

standard  shall  it  be  measured  ? 

e  first  answer  which  suggests  itself  alike  to  the  traffic  man 
rell-infornicd  business  man  is,  that  the  railway  should  be  € 
:o  earn  a  fair  return  on  its  investment  at  least.     There  they  ] 
•any,  so  to  speak;  they  can  never  agree  upon  what  is  a  fair 

*st.  They  may  not  agree  on  what  should  be  considered  as  ope 
xpenses. 

jond.  They  may  not  agree  on  the  amount  to  be  allowed  for 
items  of  operatiug  expenses;  whether  the  president  of  the  c 
shall  receive  $75,000  per  annum  or  $10,000  per  annum ;  whei 
an  old  depot  is  torn  down  and  a  new  one  constructed  it  she 
arged  in  operating  expenses  or  to  capital  account,  or  the  amc 
3rly  expended  for  such  structure,  if  charged  to  operating 
ts.  I  might  enumerate  a  multitude  of  points  on  which  t 
i  disagree. 

ird.  They  would  almost  certainly  disagree  on  the  valuatioi 
al  upon  which  the  fair  return  should  be  allowed.  The  tr 
if  we  may  accept  the  contentions  generally  made  as  an  ind 
would  likely  contend  for  a  fair  return  upon  his  own  valuatio 
likely  the  total  stock  and  bond  issue — while  the  business  n 
eing  accustomed  to  living  o^  the  interest  of  what  he  owes 
>eing  able  to  make  his  indebtedness  the  basis  of  his  eamij 
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scarcely  go  beyond  the  fair  value  of  the  money  invested  in  the 
s  facilities  used  for  performing  the  public  service, 
rth.  If  the  value  were  fixed  and  definite,  they  might  disagree, 
robably  would,  on  the  rate  or  per  cent  of  the  earnings  which 
constitute  a  fair  return.  The  traffic  man  would  likely  wish 
\  into  account  the  fact  that  in  some  years  previous  the  road  had 
id  what  it  ought  and  wish  to  add  on  something  to  make  up  the 
hile  the  business,  man  might  think  that  such  previous  loss  was 
the  vicissitudes  of  embanring  in  any  business,  and  that  if  the 
mity  ten  years  ago  had  too  low  a  rate  of  freight  it  would  not  be 
make  the  present  business  community  make  up  for  it,  particu- 
s  he  would  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the  previous  low 
gs  of  the  railroad  may  have  been  due  to  improvident  manage- 
>r  injudicious  construction. 

COULD  NEVER  BE  AGREED  UPON. 

if  these  difficulties  were  overcome,  and  it  should  be  determined 
fair  return  should  be  estimated  upon  present  value  of  the  prop- 
ogether  with  additions  and  betterments,  the  per  cent,  if  oased 
)ercentage,  could  never  be  agreed  upon.  The  traffic  man  would 
contend  for  the  right  to  earn  whatever  might  be  done,  if  only 
able  rates  as  viewed  by  him  should  be  charged,  while  the  busi- 
an  would  probably  think  that  the  earnings  should  be  limited  to 
mable  per  cent,  measured  by  the  worth  of  money  or  current  net 
gs  upon  other  large  investments  of  capital  in  real  estate  or  other 
iient  revenue-producing  projKTty  or  manufacturing,  allowing 
ably  for  contingencies.  8pace  forbids  mentioning  many  other 
joints  aifecting  the  rate  oi  earnings. 

h.  Then  when  it  comes  to  fixing  the  rate  itself  on  various  com- 
es the  still  greater  difficulty  would  be  encountered.  Each 
know  the  history  of  past  rates  and  earnings,  gross  and  net; 
ust  resort  to  the  records  to  ascertain  those  facts  definitely.  But 
ould  be  equally  at  sea  in  determining  what  the  relation  of  rates 
to  be  between  dillereut  commodities.  Not  a  single  controlling 
could  be  ascertaini^d.  They  could  tell  wuth  some  degree  of  cer- 
what  a  whole  schedule  of  rates  w^ould  probably  produce.  If 
ad  agreed  on  what  total  gross  earnings  or  net  earnings  should 
chedule  could  be  devised  which  would  approximately  produce 
mount.  This,  however,  could  only  be  estimated  upon  past 
;e  rales,  earnings  and  exjienses  equally  open  to  both  by  look- 
the  annual  ri^ports  and  rate  schedules.  But  the  relation  of 
»vhich  ought  to  exist  between  the  different  classes  and  com- 
es, it  seems  to  me,  is  an  unknowable  thing,  can  only  be  approxi; 
by  reference  to  what  it  has  been  in  the  past,  and  that  there  are 
1  many,  if  not  more,  reasons  existing  in  the  commercial  world, 
Tom  mere  railway  earnings  which  should  control  the  relation 
js,  than  exist  from  the  various  matters  cf  such  transportation 
cting  the  railroads. 

lere  any  reason  why  the  business  man  familiar  with  history 
way  rates  from  the  records  of  the  past  should  not  know  as 
hat  the  relation  of  rates  should  be  as  the  traffic  man?  The 
managers  admit  that  they  have  all  been  atlected  by  commer- 
nditions,  iso  they  still  must  be,  and  on  this  line  it  is  the  mer- 
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chant,  the  manufacturer,  the  producer,  the  consumer,  the  oommuniti 
who  furnish  the  conditions. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  public  interest  must  be  considered  in 
railway  rates  and  earnings  as  well  as  the  public  service  in  both  fr«^* 
and  passenger  transportation ;  the  public  is  vitally  interested,  ifius 
interest  extends  to  every  feature  of  the  rates  and  earnings,  gross 
and  net,  and  therefore  to  operating  expenses.  The  public  interest 
is  absolutely  inseparable  from  every  feature  of  the  complex  whok 
relative  rates  and  service  between  places  and  persons  and  varioas 
classes  and  kinds  of  traffic.  Shall  raw  material  take  a  less  relative 
rate  than  the  more  valuable  manufactured  product?  Shall  food 
products  and  the  products  of  the  farms,  which  are  of  universal  con- 
sumption as  necessities,  take  a  lower  relative  rate  than  more  t»1u- 
able  products?  Shall  coal  and  lumber  take  a  relatively  lower  rate 
than  some  other  commodities  like  grain  and  live  stock?  All  of 
these  and  hundreds  of  other  examples  present  matters  most  difficult 
of  solution.  In  fact,  they  should  be  determined  with  great  care  in 
all  cases,  considering  always  the  interest  of  the  public,  the  shipper, 
and  carrier.     Profound  and  disinterested  wisdom  should  be  applied 

While  the  railroads  have  many  wise,  philanthropic,  and  public- 
spirited  men  in  service,  they  have  no  monopoly  of  wisdom,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  they  are  directly  interested.  True,  that  up  to 
certain  points  tlieir  interest  is  coextensive  and  coordinate  with  that 
of  the  public,  of  which  they  are  a  part,  and  with  the  shipper,  but  in 
every  case  there  is  that  uncontrollable,  if  not  illimitable  desire  for 
gain  which  inoculates  the  age,  in  view  of  which  it  can  be  said  that 
only  traffic  men  are  most  capable  to  consider  all  of  the  questions  j 
arising  when  it  comes  to  determine  a  reasonable  or  proper  rale, 
actually  or  relatively,  or  whether  an  advance  over  long-e^blished 
rates  is  just  and  fair.  WTiat  factor  or  element  in  the  equation  or 
result  to  be  arrived  at  may  not  be  ascertained  by  a  competent,  in- 
telligent man  or  body  of  men  charged  with  the  duty  to  inform  them- 
selves and  to  pass  judgment  upon  it?  The  contention  that  only 
a  railway  traffic  man  can  do  it  properly  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
courts,  commissions,  and  legislatures  must  accept  their  judgment  as 
ex  cathedra. 

EASILT   UNDERSTOOD   BY   ANY   INTELLIGENT   MAK. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  stated  what  principal 
elements  snail  be  considered,  and  I  am  under  the  impression  that  Aey 
are  as  easily  understood  by  an  intelligent  citizen  who  will  take  the 
time  to  inform  himself  as  by  a  traffic  man.  Certain  it  is  that  in 
nearly  everj^  investigation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommissioD 
into  the  reasonableness  of  advances  in  rates,  the  testimony  of  the 
traffic  men  or  the  railway  reprasentatives  shows  that  the  fewtors 
laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  basis  of  detennining  a  rea- 
sonable rate  were  ignored  or  violated  by  these  same  traffic  men  in 
making  such  advances.  In  most  cases  they  have  attempted  to  justify 
advances  on  the  ground  that  the  railway  company  was  entitled  to 
greater  earnings  to  meet  increased  operatmg  expenses  and  to  partici- 
pate in  the  so-called  general  prosperity,  but  in  every  such  case  the 
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Falidity  of  the  justification  must  depend  upon  the  determination  of 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  company  was  already  earning  and 
would  probably  continue  to  earn  <xi  existing  rates  a  fair  return  upon 
the  fair  value  of  the  property  and  facilities  used  in  performance  of 
the  public  service.  In  view  of  the  public  interest  in  a  fair  and  im- 
partial determination  of  that  question,  can  it  be  that  only  those  who 
receive  the  money  or  their  representatives  shall  pass  judgment  upon 
it  and  decide  without  limit  how  much  they  will  take? 

It  may  be,  as  stated  by  the  traffic  manager,  that  "certainly  no 
somniission  or  tribunal  could  have  made  these  rates  as  intelligently 
IS  has  been  done  under  prevailing  methods."  By  this  he  means,  I 
suppose,  the  relation  of  rates  between  the  classes  and  various  com- 
nooities,  as  well  as  their  relations  between  localities  and  on  various 
lines  of  railway.  That  proposition  may  be  admitted  and  still  not 
ifFect  the  results  of  my  argument.  For  illustration,  suppose  we  go 
back  to  the  year  1899,  and  suppose  it  is  a  fact  that  the  system  of  rates 
prevailing  then  had  been  so  framed  by  this  intelligent  action  covering 
the  entire  period  of  the  past.  Shall  that  stand  for  nothing  and  the 
rates,  classification  and  relation  of  rates  be  changed  by  traffic  offi- 
cials now  merely  because  it  is  the  desire  of  the  railways  to  do  so  in 
order  to  obtain  more  money  ?  If  so,  what  becomes  of  the  presumption 
that  such  rates  were  the  result  of  the  accumulated  intelligence  of 
years?  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  considered  that 
the  most  certain  standard  of  a  reasonable  rate  is  one  established 
by  free  competition^  unaflFected  by  combination  or  agreement  between 
tne  competing  earners,  and  this  doctrine  has  been  reaffirmed.  This 
was  the  standard  which  we  used  in  arriving  at  our  conclusion  that 
the  advances  in  cattle  rates  were  not  justified. 

If  this  be  correct,  will  we  be  denied  the  right  to  show  that  before 
these  live-stock  rates  were  advanced  the  highest  rates  established 
during  a  period  of  years  by  competition  and  that  "  intelligent " 
action  spoken  of  by  the  traffic  manager  were  less  than  these  advanced 
rates?  Shall  we  be  denied  the  use  of  that  standard  to  which  the 
courts  say  we  are  entitled  in  order  to  determine  the  reasonableness 
of  the  advances?  If  not,  then  when  we  assume,  as  the  shipper  does, 
that  the  previous  rates  were  sufficiently  high  to  be  reasonable  and 
any  advance  must  be  justified,  otherwise  it  should  not  be  made,  are 
we  not  entitled  to  have  that  question  tried  fairly  by  an  impartial 
tribunal?  If  it  should  be  determined  that  the  advance  was  wrong, 
what  ought  to  be  done  about  it?  Ought  it  not  to  be  abated? 
Shouldn't  the  tribunal  which  decides  it  name  the  rate  which  is  reason- 
able? Shouldn't  that  be  the  rate  till  set  aside  for  sufficient  cause? 
That  each  of  these  queries  should  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  no 
fair-minded,  impartial  man  can  dispute. 

My  argument  was  directed  to  the  point  of  showing  that  the  inter- 
state-commerce act  should  be  so  amended  as  to  speedily  correct  a 
rate  found  to  be  wrong. 

Let  us  quote  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Commission  for  1903, 
as  follows: 

An  examination  will  show  that  adrances  in  competitive  rates  bave  uniformly 
been  made  effective  by  all  carriers  interested  upon  exactly  tbe  same  day  and 
for  exactly  tbe  same  amount    It  is  idle  to  say  that  where  such  a  condition 

S.  Doc.  24:^,  59-1— vol  4 39 
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exists,  where,  for  example,  every  one  of  the  mtinerous  lines  transporting  gra!n 
from  Chicago.  St.  Louis,  and  kindred  points  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  advaDces 
Its  rates  upon  the  same  day  and  hy  precisely  the  same  amount,  there  has  been 
no  understand  in;?  between  llioKe  companies.  Nor  do  the  carriers,  as  a  mio, 
deny  such  concert  of  a'  tion.  but  they  Insist  that  it  does  not  proceed  to  the 
point  of  an  unlawful  agreement.  Without  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
what  Is  done  amounts  to  a  violation  of  law,  we  wish  to  point  out  clearly  and 
emphatically  tliat  such  concert  of  action  does  prevail,  and  that  tlie  prohibition 
resting  upon  tlie  carriers  in  this  respect  affords  the  public  no  protection  what- 
ever against  such  advances. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  for  me  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  to 
which  the  traffic  manngcr's  experience  and  judgment  lead  him, 
namely,  that  competition  is  as  "  keen  as  ever."  It  looks  to  a  lawyer 
who  has  heard  some  of  these  traffic  men  testify  that  there  is  no 
competition  in  rates  themselves,  but  only  in  solicitation  of  the  busi- 
ness and  in  ser\dce,  and  that  the  "  edge  "  is  taken  off  the  blade,  so  that 
the  side  of  it  which  applies  to  rates  does  not  cut  at  all.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  few  places  where  cattle  can  not  be  driven  from  one 
road  to  another.  This  is  generally  not  practicable.  But,  if  true, 
what  good  is  it  to  the  shipper?  if  he  rates  are  the  same.  Each  of 
such  lines  has  by  "  confenMices  "  established  the  same  rates  from  what 
should  be  competing  points,  so  that  the  privilege  of  driving  from 
one  road  to  another  is  empty  choice. 

The  trouble  is  that  they  are  not  competing  in  rates,  but  advancing 
them.  That  is  our  complaint.  The  traffic  manager  says  that  the 
changes  must  be  made  at  the  same  time,  else  the  shippers  will  be 
injured.  How?  If  one  road  should  reduce  its  rates  and  the  other 
should  not,  how  would  the  shippers  on  either  one  be  injured  except 
bj  the  one  maintaining  a  rate  which  is  too  high?  This  great  solicita- 
tion for  the  shipijer  has  only  found  its  expression  of  late  years  in  most 
cases  by  uniform  advances,  with  few  reductions  in  the  rates. 

re:medy  not  sufficient  under  present  law. 

The  discussion  as  to  the  justification  for  the  increase  in  live-stock 
rates  is  scarcely  appropriate,  as  the  matter  is  pending  before  the 
Commission.  If  the  proof  shall  show  the  rates  not  too  high,  no 
remedy  of  any  sort  will  he  needed.  If  we  are  right,  and  they  are 
found' too  lii^^h,  as  we  think  the  evidence  will  snow,  the  remedy 
ought  to  be  speedy,  and  the  Commission's  order,  if  it  makes  one, 
obeyed.  Under  the  present  law  the  remedy  is  not  sufficient.  The 
right  to  a  reuKMly  does  not  depend  on  how  a  case  will  be  decided;  it 
depends  upon  the  wrongs  which  may  be  done.  It  is  admitted  that 
wrongs  do  exist;  if  so,  why  not  have  an  adequate  remedy?  Laws 
against  any  wrong  only  operates  when  the  wrong  is  committed.  He 
who  does  no  wrong  neodn  t  complain  at  the  law. 

I  am  taken  to  task  for  my  statement  that  rates  are  made  as  high 
as  the  traffic  will  bear  and  move  on  the  rates  made.     I  stated: 

It  has  been  tlie  constnnt  ol)ject  of  practice Uy  aU.  if  not  aU,  of  the  railroads  of 
the  country  to  fix  their  rates  and  cliari^es  at  a  point  to  pi*oduee  the  greatest 
revenue;  to  fix  tlieir  rates  as  high  as  the  trariie  wiU  bear,  and  yet  moye  upon 
the  rates  made. 

Inasmuch  as  the  traffic  men  have  testified  that  it  has  been  this  con- 
stant effort  to  increase  these  rates  for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and 
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hat  they  have  done  it  wherever  they  could,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
low  else  to  consider  it.  The  very  reasons  given  for  not  making  the 
ive-stock  rates  higher  were  that  some  other  lines  would  not  do  it. 
io  I  naturally  supposed  that  they  were  as  high  as  the  traffic  would 
)ear  and  move  over  a  given  road. 

The  rates  are  made  as  high  as  the  traffic  will  bear  under  the  cir- 
nunstances,  and  will  be  advanced  whenever  it  is  to  the  best  interests, 
LS  they  view  it,  of  the  railroads  to  do  it  under  all  the  circumstances. 
[t  is  fliis  enormous  power  so  liable  to  be  abused  which  we  desire  to 
•easonably  limit  and  restrict.  I  repeat  that  every  conclusion  which 
[  drew  is  fairly  deducible  from  the  facts. 

The  reason  that  the  railroads  will  never  agree  with  the  shippers  on 
lie  basis  of  rates  and  earning  unless  compelled  to  do  it  by  law, 
ixoept  as  their  own  interest  dictates,  is  aptlv  shown  by  the  conten- 
ion  that  transportation  companies  are  entitled  to  as  much  or  more 
x>nsideration  than  those  engaged  in  any  other  business.  The  remark- 
Lble  contention  is  made  that  because  money  was  expended  by  them 
*  in  advance  of  the  needs  of  the  country  and  in  expectation  of  its 
levelopments  by  the  road  "  they  are  therefore  entitled  to  more  con- 
sideration than  other  lines  of  business !  Well,  suppose  a  given  rail- 
p^ay  company  collects  higher  rates  on  that  basis  to-day,  who  will  get 
:he  money?  Will  it  be  the  president  or  the  former  stockholders? 
Who  will  pay  it?  Will  it  be  the  people  who  patronized  the  road 
iwenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago  or  the  patrons  of  to-day  ?  Why  are 
he  present  patrons  to  be  burdened  with  exorbitant  rates  to  satisfy 
he  present  stockholders  for  what  the  former  stockholders  lost  be- 
muse the  country  was  imdevcloped?  Their  argument  leads  to  the 
result  that  the  more  injudicious  a  railroad  may  have  been  in  con- 
structing lines  of  road  m  advance  of  the  country's  development  the 
greater  rates  should  be  charged  to  make  good  the  losses  to  some  one 
B^ho  didii't  sustain  them  and  was  not  concerned  in  building  the  road, 
[t  is  history  that  most  western  roads  were  loaded  down  with  excessive 
ix>nd  issues  besides  watered  stock,  and  that  they  were  sold  over  the 
p^orld  so  as  to  produce  ^reat  fortunes  to  the  promoters  and  builders. 
[  fancy  that  svmpathy  is  very  much  wasted  on  them.  If  they  were 
enabled  to  self  to  the  public  stocks  and  bonds  for  more  than  under 
:he  circumstances  th6y  were  worth,  shall  the  present  generation  pay 
for  it?  If  the  same  people  do  not  own  the  roads,  they  are  not  entitled 
X)  collect  high  rates  to  make  it  up,  and  if  the  same  people  own  them, 
>n  what  grounds  can  they  collect  it  in  rates  when  they  sold  the  bonds 
for  more  than  they  ever  paid  out  in  construction  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  in  one  way  and  another  these  roads  have 
nostly  changed  hands,  and  the  plea  now  is  that  the  present  owners 
'  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul,"  but  should  be  excused  from  paying  Paul, 
because  thev  can't  find  him  and  instead  appropriate  it  to  themselves. 
[Certainly  this  would  be  the  result  in  most  cases  if  railroads  can  col- 
lect rates  of  freight  to  make  up  for  what  they  didn't  get  in  years 
past. 

The  whole  matter  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  the 
inancial  managements  of  the  railroads  to-day  are  practically  a  unit 
in  endeavoring  by  every  possible  means  to  increase  their  earnings, 
ind  as  one  means  to  do  it  various  rates  have  been  advanced  in  recent 
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years.  This  the  shipper  is  powerless  to  prevent,  however  unjust  or 
unreasonable.  The  prospect  is  that  these  advances  will  continue, 
and  to  the  thoughtful  man  having  the  interest  of  the  country  at 
heart  the  question  is,  Shall  this  great  power  go  unrestrained? 

It  may  be  that  I  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  the  shipper's  attor- 
ney, but  if  the  shipper's  mouth  be  closed  because  he  is  interested,  who 
shall  speak  for  him  ? 

The  committee  then  took  a  recess  until  8  p.  m. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Present:  Senators  Kean,  Foraker,  Foster,  and  Clapp. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  ETJOEKE  WITHEK8. 

Senator  Kean.  You  may  state  your  name,  residence,  and  occupa- 
tion. 
Mr.  Withers.  Eugene  Withers.     I  live  at  Danville,  Va.,  and  I 

am  a  lawyer. 

Senator  Kean.  Whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Withers.  I  represent,  in  the  capacity  of  a  citizen,  not  as  a 
lawyer — not  having  received  nor  expecting  to  receive,  nor  will  I 
receive,  any  compensation — ^the  city  of  Danville  and  the  business 
men  and  commercial  association,  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  95 
per  cent  of  the  citizenship  of  Danville. 

Senator  Kean.  And  the  other  side  is  only  5  per  cent? 

Mr.  Withers.  I  think  that  is  a  great  exaggeration  of  what  they 
represent,  but  I  desire  to  be  unquestionably  safe. 

Senator  Kj:an.  Do  you  represent  the  prosperity  or  the  decline  of 
Danville? 

Mr.  Withers.  In  some  sense  I  represent  both.  I  represent  that 
prosperity  which  prosj^ors  in  spite  or  the  difficulties,  which  receives 
no  favors  and  no  aclvtmtages  and  no  opportunities  at  the  hands  of 
the  Southern  Railroad.  I  also  rei)rcsent  that  part  of  Danville  that 
does  not  prosper  because  of  the  discriminations  of  the  Southern 
Railway. 

Senator  Kean.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Withers.  I  shall  take  no  more  time  than  is  necessary  simplj 
to  state  the  facts. 

On  the  8th  day  of  May  a  committee  of  two  appeared  here  before 
this  committee,  one  of  wliom,  Judge  Aiken,  reaa  a  petition  author- 
ized to  be  presented  to  this  committee  by  the  city  of  Danville,  acting 
through  its  duly  authorized  bodies,  the  board  of  aldermen  and  the 
common  council.  That  petition  was  presented,  and  subsequent 
thereto,  on  Wednesday,  the  lOtli  of  May,  three  gentlemen  spoke  before 
this  committee,  who  won»  accompanied  by  three  other  gentlemen 
who  did  not  speak,  and  denied  in  part  our  statements — ^that  is,  they 
contradicted  what  we  stated  were  the  effects  of  the  freight  rate  dis- 
criminations which  we  alleged  existed  against  the  city  of  Danvillfr 
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Their  denials  extended  merely  to  the  effects  that  were  alleged  that 
result<}d  from  those  discriminations.  They  did  not  deny  or  attempt 
to  deny  any  of  the  statements  with  reference  to  the  discriminations 
and  arbitraries  in  existence  against  the  city  of  Dannlle.  Immedi- 
ately upon  that  becoming  known  in  Danville,  the  two  official  munic- 
ipal bodies — the  council  and  the  board  of  aldermen — the  commercial 
association,  and  the  citizens  of  Danville  took  steps  to  remove  the 
impression  that  these  six  gentlemen  had  sought  to  create  before  this 
committee,  to  wit,  that  they  in  any  wise  voiced  the  public  sentiment 
of  Danville  with  reference  to  the  question  of  railway  rate  regulation. 

The  common  council  and  the  board  of  aldermen  acted  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  commercial  association  and  appointed  a  committee  of 
nine  to  appear  before  you  and  state  the  facts  as  they  existed,  which 
action  was  emphasized  further  by  the  fact  that  in  response  to  an 
arbitrary  demand  a  meeting  of  citizens  was  held,  representing  all 
shades  of  opinion  and  the  business  men  generally  of  that  city,  to 
express  their  sentiments  with  reference  to  this  matter,  which  was 
done,  and  the  resolutions  passed  by  that  meeting  have  been  for- 
warded to  this  committee.  In  the  petition  presented  on  the  8th  day 
of  May  by  the  committee  of  two  the  actual  facts  were  given  as  to 
railroad  discrimination  against  the  city  of  Danville.  Those  facts 
have  not  been  denied,  and  I  shall  not  refer  to  them  except  inci- 
dentally, nor  shall  I  relate  or  recite  any  of  the  discriminations. 
They  will  not  be  denied  either  by  any  committee  that  appears  from 
the  city  of  Danville  or  by  the  railway  company  itself.  Those  dis- 
criminations commenced  m  the  city  of  Danville  in  1886  or  1887. 
For  safety  I  shall  base  the  beginnmg  of  that  discrimination  from 
1887.  That  period  alone  covers  the  time  that  the  committee  of  two 
referred  to  in  their  remarks  in  reference  to  the  effect  of  railway  rate 
discrimination  on  the  city  of  Danville.  Previous  thereto  Danville 
was  an  unusually  prosperous  town. 

It  more  than  excelled  its  chief  competitor,  the  city  of  Lynchburg, 
in  progress,  growth,  development,  and  business — that  is,  the  percent- 
age of  its  growth  was  much  greater  than  the  city  of  Lynchburg. 
It  was  stated  on  page  4  of  our  petition  that  this  railway  dis- 
crimination had  this  effect.  "  It  is  depriving  it  of  its  trade,  cutting 
their  competition.  It  was  stated  on  pa^e  4  that  this  railway  dis- 
crimination had  this  effect.  It  is  depriving  it  of  its  trade,  cutting 
down  its  population,  increasing  the  cost  of  living  for  its  people, 
diminishing  the  value  of  its  real  estate,  and  increasmg  the  burden  of 
taxation  on  its  citizens  in  order  to  meet  the  interest  on  its  corporate 
debt  and  the  expense  of  its  municipal  government."  Those  were  the 
facts  that  the  committee  of  six,  three  of  whom  spoke  to  you  on  the 
10th  day  of  May,  sought  to  refute  and  deny;  and  it  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  the  actual  facts  in  regard  to  these  assertions  that 
we  appear  here,  and,  in  addition,  to  show  exactly  the  status  and  the 
relative  positions  borne  by  those  citizens  to  the  city  of  Danville. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  tax  rates,  it  was  not  alleged  by  the  com- 
mittee of  two  representing  the  city  of  Danville  that  tne  tax  rate  had 
been  raised.  It  was  allo^tMl  that  the  burden  of  taxation  had  been 
increased.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tax  rate  has  been  increased  actu- 
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ally.  The  tax  rate  of  the  city  of  Danville  for  twenty -one  years,  and 
I  give  them  in  periods,  certified  to,  were  as  follows: 

From  1884  to  1800,  inclusive,  $1.12i  for  $100. 

From  1891  to  189(5,  inclusive,  $1.37i  for  $100. 

From  1897  to  1901,  inclusive,  $1.35"  for  $100. 

From  1902  to  1905,  inclusive,  $1.40. 

And  not,  as  was  alleged  by  Mr.  Boatwright,  one  of  the  committee 
of  six,  has  there  ever  been  any  reduction  from  $1.45  to  $1.40,  because 
the  tax  rate  was  never  $1.45.  On  the  contrary,  $1.40  is  the  highest 
it  has  ever  been,  and  at  that  rate  it  remains  to-day,  and  although 
the  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  board  of  aldermen  and 
the  conmion  council  was  here  present,  he  made  the  mistake  of  inform- 
ing the  speaker  that  the  tax  rates  had  been  reduced,  when,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  was  himself  a  zealous  ad- 
vocate for  two  successive  years — 1903  and  1904 — of  an  increase  in  the 
tax  rate  from  $1.40  to  $1.50,  alleging  it  was  necessary  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  city.  That  statement  was  made  before  the  com- 
imttee  unadvisedly  by  the  gentlemen  who  made  it,  and  I  find  from  an 
examination  of  their  statements  before  this  committee  that  what  they 
stated  to  the  committee  was  apparently  what  they  did  not  know,  but 
surmised,  and  what  thev  failed  to  state  was  what  they  did  know. 

Now,  as  to  the  population.  In  the  beginning  of  its  growth  from 
1866  or  1867,  the  end  of  the  civil  war,  up  to  1886  or  1887,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town  of  Danville  was  hardly  surpassed  by  any  town  in 
the  South.  In  1887,  the  West  Point  Terminal  Company,  or  the 
Richmond  and  Danville  Railway  Company,  operating  under  the  name 
of  the  West  Point  Terminal  Company,  consolidated  with  the  Wash- 
ington City,  Virginia  Midland  and  Great  Southern  Railway  Com- 
pany, which  was  a  competitor  with  the  Richmond  and  Danvttle 
Railway  Company,  operating  under  the  name  of  the  West  Point  Ter- 
minal Companv.  Beginning  with  that  period  are  the  troubles  to 
which  we  allude  when  we  speak  of  the  lack  of  prosperity  and  the 
discriminations  and  arbitraries  and  their  disastrous  results  on  the 
city  of  Danville.  Prior  to  that  time  its  population  had  rapidly 
increased,  increasing  from  between  three  and  four  thousand  in  the 
year  1870  to  7,500  m  1880;  and  in  1890  Danville's  population  was 
10,305,  while  in  1900  its  population  was  16,520. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  that  increase,  or  nearly  all  of  it,  occurred  prior 
to  1887.  That  increase  w^as  accounted  for  almost  exclusively  and 
entirely  by  the  annexation  of  the  town  of  Neapolis,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Dan  River,  which  had  been  in  existence  as  a  separate  town 
since  1875,  and  owed  a  large  percentage  of  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment to  the  Riverside  Cotton  Mills,  and  that  grow  th  had  all  occurred 
prior  to  its  annexation  to  the  city  of  Danville,  in  1896.  The  com- 
parative growth,  therefore,  of  Lynchburg  and  Danville  for  the 
periods  named  is  the  only  tcist  whero])y  the  effect  of  these  arbitraries 
and  discriminations  against  the  city  of  Danville  can  be  fairly  de- 
cided; for  while  Lynchburg,  by  the  census,  decreased  from  19,709  in 
1890  to  18,981  in  1900,  the  decrease  was  apparent  and  not  real,  be- 
cause the  suburbs  of  Lynchburg — the  town  not  having  extended  its 
limits  since  1870 — had  increased  in  reality  9,000  in  population  in  that 
time,  while  the  suburbs  of  Danville  had  increased  but  1,215. 
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Fo  onr  contention  was  true,  that  railroad  discriminations  and  arbi- 
trarios  had  affected  our  tax  rate,  had  made  our  population  stationary, 
if  not  diminishing  it,  and  decreased  our  real  estate  values,  because 
prior  to  1887  the  growth  of  the  town  in  real  estate  values  was  rapid 
and  steady.  In  1885  the  real  estate  valuation  was  $5,511,097.  In 
ISOO  it  had  decreased  to  $5,170,028.  In  1895  it  had  decreased  to 
$•»  ,079,146.  In  1897  it  had  apparentlv  increased  to  $6,532,057.  In 
1900  it  was  $6,828,720,  and  in  1904  it  had  decreased  again  to  $6,521,- 
005.  The  increase  from  1895  to  1897  and  1900  was  entirely  apparent 
and  not  real.  The  Riverside  Cotton  Mills,  which  is  a  large  corpora- 
tion, and  a  very  prosperous  corporation,  was,  from  its  incipiency  in 
1883,  for  ten  or  nfteen  years,  exempt  from  taxation.  Prior  to  1897 
tlie  entire  mill  had  been  developed  to  its  utmost  limit  and  capacity, 
and  by  reason  of  the  bringing  inp  of  the  Riverside  properties  into  the 
taxable  values  of  the  city  of  Danville,  there  had  been  added  to  the 
taxable  values  of  the  city  of  Danville  between  1895  and  1900,  $1,092,- 
465,  which  had  come  in,  not  because  of  an  increase  in  value,  but 
because  of  an  addition  to  the  taxable  values  of  what  had  not  been  sub- 
ject to  taxation  before;  and  in  addition  to  that,  in  1896,  the  town 
of  Neapolis,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  had  been  added  to  the 
city  of  Danville,  and  its  taxable  values  were  nearly  $1,000,000,  so 
that  we  again  did  not  misrepresent  the  facts  when  we  said  that  our 
real  estate  values  had  decreased  and  that  the  reason  of  that  decrease 
is  the  arbitraries  and  discriminations  of  the  railroads. 

Now,  to-day  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  confiscatory  rates, 
fixed  by  a  Commission  authorized  to  fix  rates,  but  I  have  not  heard 
anything  about  confiscatory  rates  fixed  by  the  railroads,  whereby  the 

Sroperty  of  the  public  and  of  municipalities  and  taxable  values  are 
estroyed;  but  those  facts  exist.  They  exist  in  my  town,  and  these 
facts  exist  in  spite  of  the  further  fact  that  the  city  of  Danville 
has  expended  large  sums  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing and  bringing  about  competition.  It  did  this  by  issuing  bonds 
and  turning  the  proceeds  of  those  bonds  over  to  the  railroads 
in  1871  $100,000  for  the  Lynchburg  and  Danville  Railroad,  which 
was  a  link  from  Lynchburg  to  Danville  of  the  Washington  City, 
Midland  Virginia  and  Great  Southern,  which  was  absorbed  by  the 
Richmond  Terminal  Company  or  the  Richmond  and  Danville  in 
1886,  and  the  Richmond  Terminal  Companv,  with  all  its  privileges, 
franchises,  powers,  and  rights,  was  by  the  legislature  of  1893-94  or 
the  State  of  Virginia  turned  over  to  the  Southern  Railway  Companv, 
which  is  now  its  successor.  By  the  absorption  of  that  road  not  only 
were  competitive  rates  destroyed  so  far  as  the  city  of  Danville  was 
concerned,  but  all  of  the  benefits  that  accrued  to  the  city  of  Danville 
by  reason  of  its  contribution  of  $100,000  to  the  building  of  the  Lynch- 
burg and  Danville  link  were  swept  out. 

Senator  Kean.  Ls  not  that  a  complaint  against  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia and  not  against  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Withers.  Yes;  and  we  have  remedied  that  in  part  by  organiz- 
ing in  the  State  of  Virginia  a  railway  commission  with  power  to  fix 
rates,  which  is  doing  extraordinarily  good  work,  and  which  has  not 
brought  about  ruin. 

Senator  Kean.  But  it  has  not  helped  Danville  I 
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Mr.  Withers.  Yes;  it  helped  it  in  small  things  only,  because  the 
percentage  of  intrastate  freiglit  as  compared  with  interstate  freight 
as  shown  by  the  railroad  commissioner  in  1901  just  prior  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  State  corporation  commission,  was  about  one-tenth. 
Subsequent  to  that  time  the  Danville  and  New  River  Railroad  wis 
built,  now  known  as  the  Danville  and  Western.  To  that  at  on  time 
the  city  of  Danville  subscribed  $50,000  by  issuing  bonds  in  1880.  In 
1882  it  subscribed  again  $60,000  by  issuing  bonds.  The  name  of  that 
railroad  was  changed  to  the  Danville  and  Western.  It  is  now  owned, 
directed,  and  controlled  by  the  Southern  Railroad  Company,  and  that 
competition  was  destroyed  can  be  easily  shown.  An  examination  of 
the  map  of  Virginia  will  show  that  a  haul  from  the  West  by  Roanoke 
through  Martinsville  to  Danville-^traffic  comes  from  S^oanoke  to 
Martinsville  via  the  Norfolk  and  Western  branch,  leading  from  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  to  Winston,  N.  C. — is  shorter  than  a  haul  from  Roanoke  to 
Danville  via  Lynchburg,  where  it  is  transferred  to  the  main  line  of 
the  Southern. 

The  other  route  or  road  is  much  shorter,  via  the  side  line  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Western,  known  as  the  Roanoke  and  Southern,  and  then 
via  the  Danville  and  Western  from  Martinsville  to  Danville.  Yet 
to-day  not  a  pound  of  coal  comes  from  the  coal  fields,  not  a  pound 
of  freight,  so  far  as  my  information  and  knowledge  extends,  is  al- 
lowed to  conic  via  Martinsville  down  the  Danville  and  Western  to 
Danville,  but  it  all  must  go  via  Lynchburg  down  the  main  line  of  the 
Southern  to  Danville,  and  there  again  the  city  of  Danville  has  lost 
the  benefit  of  its  attempt  to  establish  a  competmg  line.  At  the  same 
time,  or  about  the  same  time,  the  then  town  of  North  Danville,  sub- 
sequently known  as  Neapolis,  now  the  fifth  and  sixth  wards  of  the  dtv  j 
of  Danville,  issued  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $30,000  toward  the  build- 
ing of  a  Lynchburg  and  Danville  link  of  the  Washington  City,  Vir- 
ginia Midland  and  Great  Southern  Railway,  which  town  likewise  was 
seeking  a  competitive  road  for  its  freight  rates  and  at  the  same  time 
the  county  of  rittsylvania,  in  which  the  city  of  Danville  is  sitnated. 
issued  a  large  number  of  bonds  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  those  bonds 
have  been  wiped  out  so  far  as  any  beneficial  eflFect  to  that  county  or 
those  towns  or  the  population  of  the  city  of  Danville  is  concerned,  bv 
the  consolidation  or  the  absorption  of  the  Virginia  Midland  Railroad, 
as  it  is  known,  by  the  predecessor  of  the  Southern,  Richmond  and 
Danville  or  West  Point  Tenuinal,  to  the  franchises,  rights,  and  privi- 
leges of  which  the  Southern  has  succeeded. 

Senator  Kean.  Did  the  people  of  Danville  ever  protest  against 
these  consolidations? 

Mr.  Withers.  We  have.     We  have  not  been  in  court  to  protest 

Senator  Kean.  Did  you  ever  protest  to  your  legislature? 

Mr.  Withers.  AVe  have,  sir,  and  these  facts  have  been  set  out 
before  the  legislature. 

Senator  Kean.  After  the  consolidations? 

Mr.  Withers.  Yes;  because  we  had  no  warning  of  what  was  going 
to  take  place  until  the  thing  was  actually  consummated.  Subsequent 
to  that  time,  in  1890,  the  city  contributed  $150,000  to  the  building  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Danville  Railroad  to  compete  with  the  Southern 
Railway  Company  for  all  northern  and  eastern  service  and  to  some 
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extent  for  southern  and  southwestern  traffic,  leading  from  Danville, 
Va-,  to  the  city  of  Norfolk,  Va.  In  1899,  while  the  case  of  the  City 
of  Danville  v.  The  Southern  Railway  Company,  conducted  under 
(he  name  of  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  v.  The  Southern 
Railway  Company,  was  actually  in  progress  and  before  its  decision 
the  Southern  Kailway  absorbed  the  Atlantic  and  Danville  Railway 
by  a  lease  of  fifty  years,  from  1899  to  1949,  and  competition  was 
again  destroyed. 

Rates  have  since  again  been  raised  and  the  relief  looked  for  in  that 
direction  has  been  destroyed.  That  question  has  never,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  is  concerned,  been  permitted  to  be  decided  by  the  courts. 
That  is,  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  crushing  of  competition 
by  the  railroads  of  which  we  complain  will  in  any  wise  affect 
the  decision  of  the  court  upon  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
similar  conditions  existing  as  they  do  at  Danville  can  be  affected 
by  railroads  arbitrarily  destroying  competition  during  the  progress 
oi  the  suit  in  which  redress  is  sought.  It  was  dismissed,  as  was 
stated  before  this  committee  on  the  8th  of  May,  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  after  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  had  passed  upon  it  ad- 
versely to  the  citv,  that  question  not  having  been  raised  to  my  knowl- 
edge, although  during  the  pendency  of  the  suit  the  Atlantic  and 
Danville  was  absorbed  by  this  lease  to  the  Southern,  and  the  old  con- 
dition of  noncompetition  was  restored  to  the  city  of  Danville. 

Now,  these  are  the  facts  tliat  we  seek  to  make  plain  to  the  commit- 
tee, not  that  it  is  a  contest  between  committees.  If  it  were  such,  cer- 
tainly the  two  gentlemen  who  appeared  here  before  you  on  the  8th  of 
May  would  not  consume  your  time  in  appearing  again.  It  would  be 
too  small  a  matter.  But  how  did  this  committee  of  six  appear  before 
you  on  the  10th?  I  think  you  should  know,  because  I  respectfully 
submit  to  this  committee  that  it  is  essentially  an  instance  of  artificial 
sentiment.  That  committee  reproscMited  no  one  except  the  gentlemen 
themselves.  Three  of  those  gentlemen — two  of  them,  at  least — were 
at  the  time  of  their  appearance  directors  in  the  Danville  and  Western 
Itailroad  Company — Messrs.  James  G.  Penn  and  E.  A.  Schoolfield — 
being  so  reported  up  to  the  1st  of  January  to  the  State  corporation 
commission. 

If  there  is  any  change  in  their  status,  it  is  a  change  from  one  branch 
line  to  another.  Tli(\v  are  still  directors  in  the  Southern  Railway. 
Mr.  James  I.  Pritchett,  another  gentleman  who  spoke  before  your 
committee,  I  am  reliably  informed,  is  a  director  in  a  small  branch.  I 
should  use  the  term  "  nominal  directors,"  because  the  position  is 
peculiarly  and  solely  an  honorary  position.  There  is  nothing  in  it  of 
responsibility  or  direction  or  control.  Those  same  three  gentlemen  are 
directors  in  the  Riverside  Cotton  Mills,  which  expresses  itself  as  be- 
ing satisfied  with  the  present  existing  conditicms.  Why  I  do  not 
know.  I  can  not  state.  I  know  that  those  who  have  the  arbitraries 
and  discriminations  to  contend  with  which  have  been  admitted  under 
oath  by  the  signed  answer  of  the  Southern  Railway  Companv,  are  in 
no  wise  contented  and  are  in  no  wise  satisfied.  To  show  tlhat  that 
petition  was  fairly  presented.  I  l)eg  leave  to  submit  at  this  time  a 
petition  presented  to  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  I 
have  in  my  possession  liere  an  autograph  copy  of  the  same,  presented 
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by  the  city  of  Danville  in  1901.     I  herewith  submit  that  petition, 
which  is  as  follows : 

Memorial  to  the  general  assanhJy  of  Virginia  from  the  dty  of  DanviUef  r«- 
preaented  through  the  president  of  the  senate  and  the  speaker  of  the  fcoiwf  of 
delegates,  tcith  the  request  that  it  be  read  from  the  clerks*  desks,  Fe&mari, 
1901. 

The  undersigned  petitioners,  the  city  of  Danville  in  its  corporate  capacity,  act- 
ing through  its  cH>uncil.  the  Business  Men's  Association  of  Danville,  Va^  The 
Danville  Tobacco  Association,  the  officers  of  said  city,  and  firms  and  dtizeffi 
generally  of  said  city  and  Its  suburbs,  residing  and  paying  tjixes  therein  and 
pursuing  different  occupations,  trades,  and  professions,  bes  leave  to  submit  to 
your  honorable  body,  through  the  si)ealver  of  the  house  of  delegates  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  tlie  following  statement  and  memorial,  with  the  request tbtt 
the  same  be  read  from  the  clerlvs'  deslvs,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  said  city  contains  about  eigliteen  or  twenty  thousand  inhabitants 
and  is  located  on  the  linos  uf  tlie  Soutliern  Uailway  Company  at  a  point  where 
the  Alexandria  brancli.  formerly  the  Washingtcm  City,  Virjrinia  Midland  and 
Great  Southern  Railway,  unites  with  the  Richmond  branch,  formerly  the  Rich- 
mond and  Danville  Railroad,  and  wliere  the  Atlantic  and  Danville  Railroad, 
before  it  became  a  part  of  the  Southern,  has  its  western  terminus. 

2.  That  previous  to  the  purchase  (18S6)  of  the  Washington  City,  Virginii 
Midland  and  Great  Soutliern  Itaihvay  by  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad 
Company  the  two  said  roads  wore  C(>mpotitoi*s  for  transportation  into  and  ont 
of  the  city  of  Danville,  and  your  petitioners  and  others  in  Danville  enjoyed  simi- 
lar rates  of  freight  with  the  cities  of  liiclimond  and  Lynchburg,  and  before  the 
sale  of  the  Atlantic  and  Danville  Railroad  to  the  Southern  those  two  last- 
named  roads  wore  competitors  for  all  freight  transported  from  and  to  all  points, 
but  since  the  Southern  Itailway  Company  lias  become  the  owner  of  all  of  said 
lines  of  road  there  is  no  railroad  competition  to  and  from  Danville,  and,  yoar 
petitioners  believe,  no  hope  of  eonii)etiti('n.  and  tl^Tofore  your  petitioners  and 
others  in  Danville  are  force*!  to  accept  rates  prescribed  by  the  Southern  Railway 
Company. 

3.  That  for  a  great  many  years  and  until  she  was  dof)rived  of  that  power  by 
the  acts  of  the  Southern  Hallway  C(unpanj-,  as  will  be  hereinafter  set  f4)rth,  Dan- 
ville competed  snccessfuUy  with  the  cities  of  Lynehhurg  and  Uichuiond  aJ^  a 
market  for  the  punhase  and  sale  of  commodities  and  as  a  point  favorable  to  the 
establishment  of  industrial  enterprises. 

4.  That  the  said  Southern  Railway  Company,  a  corporation  chartered  by  the 
general  assembly  of  A'irginia.  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  TranspnrUition  Com- 
pany, the  Old  Dominion  S(eamsiiij>  Company,  the  Cl\«le.  riiiladelplila  and  Nor- 
folk Steamship  Line,  the  r^.iltimore.  ChcsMpeake  and  Riehmond  Steamship  Com- 
pany, the  Baltimore  and  Norfolk  Line,  and  the  Haltimore  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany, common  carriers  by  ^\ater.  and  doing  business  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
and  connecting  with  the  lini»  of  the  SoutlxM-n  Railway  Company,  are  engaged  in 
the  transportation  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  under  a  common  arran?^  j 
ment.  by  continnon>^  <arriage  from  Boston,  New  York.  Philadelphia.  Baltimore.  ; 
and  other  northern  and  e:l^ro^n  eilies  by  way  of  Norfolk,  from  Norfolk  to  Dan- 
ville, and  through  l)an\il!e  to  Lynchburg,  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  commodi- 
ties used  by  tlie  cili'/eus;  and  morcliants  of  Danville  in  consumption,  sale,  or 
manufacture  are  transp  ortod  (»ver  snid  routes,  and  your  i>etiti:>nors  l>elieve  that 
most.  If  not  all,  of  tho  goods,  etc..  delivered  by  the  Southern  Railway  Company 
to  the  people  of  Lynchburg  aro  borne  over  the  same  route.  And  the  said 
Southern  Railway  Company  and  tlie  said  water  carriers  have  established  and 
put  into  force  over  their  said  linens  and  routes  the  follow  ing  schedule  of  rates  per 
hundred  pounds  on  goods,  viz  : 

On  freight  from  Boston  and  Providence  to  Lynchburg:  On  class  1.  54  cent^>: 
on  class  2,  47  cents:  on  class  3.  :\S.  (onts:  on  cbiss  4,  25  cents;  on  class  5.  -2 
cents;  on  class  r».  is  cents ;  on  class  A.  is  cents;  on  rlass  B.  22  cont.^ :  on  class  C 
18  cents;  on  cIjiss  I),  --  cents;  (^n  cin-s  K,  22  cent-::  on  class  F,  30  cents;  od 
class  II,  25  cents  :  boots  and  slmc-;.  1.'  cciits  :  suu'.ir.  IS  c(»nts. 

On  the  same  class  from  P..  ^(on  and  Pmvidcn^e  to  Danville,  viz: 
Class  1,  71  cents;  class  2.  G3  cents;  class  ;?.  .'">2  cents;  class  4.  .'«  cents*  class 
6,  34  cents;  class  tJ.  21)  cents;  class  A.  21>  <ents;  class  B,  32  cents;  class' C  ^ 
cents;  class  D.  27  cents:  class  E,  :*»4  cents;  clns;s  F.  50  cents;  class  FT.  38  cents; 
boots  and  shoos,  71  c-onts:  sn^rar,  20  cents,  thereby  making  a  distinction  against 
Danville  and  in  favor  of  Lynchburg  of  .il  per  cent  on  class  1,  34  per  cent  oa  da* 
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%  37  per  cent  on  class  3,  52  per  cent  on  class  4.  54  per  cent  on  class  5,  61  per  cent 
on  class  6.  Gl  per  cent  on  class  A,  45  per  cent  on  class  B,  61  per  cent  on  class  C. 
SO  per  cent  on  class  D.  5  per  cent  on  class  B,  56  per  cent  on  class  F,  52  per  cent 
OD  class  H.  and  58  per  cent  on  boots  and  shoes,  and  44  per  cent  on  sugar. 

From  New  York  and  Pliiladelpbia.  via  Norfolk,  through  Danville  to  Lynch- 
barg  there  are  the  followinpj  rates  and  charges  per  hundre<lweight : 

On  class  1,  54  cents ;  class  2,  47  cents ;  class  3,  38  cents ;  class  4,  25  cents ;  class 
5^  22  cents ;  class  6,  18  cents ;  class  A.  18  cents ;  class  B,  22  cents ;  class  C,  18 
cents ;  class  D,  18  cents ;  class  E,  22  cents ;  class  F,  30  cents :  class  H,  25  cents ; 
boots  and  shoes,  45  cents ;  stoves  and  fixtures,  i^5  cents :  sugar,  18  cents. 

And  from  the  same  points  to  Danville,  and  over  the  same  lines  and  routes. 
there  are  the  following  rates : 

On  class  1,  66  cents;  class  2,  58  cents;  class  3.  47  cents;  class  4,  33  cents; 
class  6,  29  cents ;  class  6,  24  cents ;  class  A,  24  cents ;  class  B,  27  cents ;  class  C, 
M  cents;  class  D,  22  cents;  class  E,  20  cents;  class  F,  46  cents;  class  H,  ^ 
cents;  boots  and  shoes,  66  cents;  sugar,  21  ^  cents ;  stoves  and  fixtures,  47  cents; 
tbereby  making  a  discrimination  against  Danville  and  in  favor  of  Lynchburg 
ot  22  per  cent  on  class  1,  23  per  cent  on  cltiss  2,  23  per  cent  on  class  3,  32  per 
cent  on  class  4,  32  per  cent  on  class  5,  33  per  cent  on  class  6,  33  per  cent  on  class 
A»  23  per  cent  on  class  B,  33  per  cent  on  class  C,  33  per  cent  on  class  D,  32  per 
cent  on  class  E,  20  per  cent  on  class  F,  33  per  c^ent  on  class  II,  46  per  cent  on 
boots  and  shoes.  22  per  cent  on  sugar.  42  per  cent  on  stoves  and  fixtures. 

From  Baltimore  to  Lynchburg  over  the  same  lines  at  the  following  rates  per 
hundredweight ; 

On  class  1,  49  cents;  class  2,  42  cents;  class  3,  33  cents;  class  4,  22  cents; 
class  5,  19  cents:  class  6,  16  cents;  class  A,  16  cents;  class  B,  19  cents;  class  C, 
16  cents;  class  D,  16  cents:  class  E,  19  cents;  class  F,  32  cents;  class  H,  22 
cents ;  on  boots  and  shoes,  42  cents ;  on  stoves  and  fixtures,  30  cents ;  on  sugar, 
L6  cents. 

From  Baltimore  to  Danville  over  the  same  line  the  following  rates : 

On  class  1,  60  cents;  class  2,  52  cents;  class  3,  41  cents:  class  4,  29  cents; 
class  5,  25  cents ;  class  6,  20  cents ;  class  A,  20  cents ;  class  B,  23  cents ;  class  O, 
20  cents ;  class  D,  18  cents ;  class  E,  25  cents ;  class  F,  38  cents ;  class  H,  29  cents ; 
on  boots  and  shoes,  60  cents:  on  stcnes  and  fixtures,  41  cents:  sugar,  2H  cents, 
tbereby  making  a  discrimination  sipunst  Danville  in  favor  of  Lynchburg  of  the 
following:  23  vev  cent  on  class  1,  24  per  cent  on  class  2,  24  per  cent  on  class  8, 
Bl  per  cent  on  class  4,  31  per  cent  on  class  5,  25  per  cent  on  class  6,  and  25  per 
cent  on  class  A.  21  per  c(»nt  on  class  B,  25  per  cent  on  class  C,  13  per  cent  on 
class  D,  —  per  cent  on  class  E,  31  per  cent  on  class  H,  50  i)er  cent  on  boots  and 
shoes,  37  per  cent  on  sugar,  and  36  per  cent  on  stoves  and  fixtures. 

And  your  petitioners  aver  that  the  several  classes  of  freight  aforesaid  em- 
brace nearly  every  variety  of  merchandise  sold  and  consumed  in  the  Danville 
and  Lynchburg  markets,  and  they  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  classes  of 
freight  are  deliverc*^  to  the  merchants  and  inhabitants  of  Lynchburg  at  an 
average  of  36  per  cent  less  than  to  the  merchants  and  inhabitants  of  Danville, 
although  it  Is  hauled  through  Danville  to  Lynchburg.  66  miles  farther  from  the 
place  of  shipment  than  Danville. 

6.  That  the  said  Southern  Railway  Company  doth  charge  and  receive  from  the 
Inhabitants  and  merchants  of  Danville  for  the  transfer  of  tlie  following  de- 
scribed property'  over  its  lines  from  Ix)uisville,  Ky.,  Frankfort  Ky.,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  On  metallic  paint  from  Chattanooga,  24 
cents  i>er  Imndredweight :  on  grain  from  Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  21  cents  per 
bundredweight ;  on  hay  from  Ixjuisville  and  Cincinnati,  21  cents  per  hundred- 
weight ;  on'  flour,  24  cents  per  hundre<l\veight ;  on  meat  and  lard,  27  cents  per 
bundredweight 

And  from  the  merchants  and  inhabitants  of  Lynchburg  the  said  Southern 
Railway  Company  doth  charge  and  re<eive  the  following  rates  from  said  points 
on  its  lines : 

On  metallic  paints,  15  cents  per  hundrcnlweight ;  on  grain  from  Louisville  and 
Cincinnati,  12  cents  per  Inindrcdweight:  on  hay  fron\  Ix)uisville  and  Cincin- 
nati, 12  cents  per  hundredwei^'ht :  on  flour,  12  cents  per  hundredweight;  on 
meat  and  lard  from  I^uisville  and  Cincinnati,  15  cents  per  hundredweight;  by 
which  the  Southern  Railway  Company  discriminates  against  Danville  and  in 
favor  of  Lynchburg  to  the  extent  of  (>(»  per  cent  on  paint,  1(X)  \)er  cent  on  flour, 
60  per  cent  on  grain.  (\0  i>er  cent  on  hay,  and  80  per  <-ent  on  meat  and  lard.  In 
other  words,  the  said  Southern  Railway  charges  the  people  of  Danville  an 
average  of  72  per  cent  more  for  hauling  the  necessaries  of  flour,  meat  and  lard, 
grain  and  hay,  than  it  charges  the  p(^)ple  of  Lynchburg,  notwithstanding  the 
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fact  that  the  hnnl  to  Lynchburg  Is  made  through  Danville  to  I^nchburs.  a  db^ 
tance  of  66  miles  farther  from  the  point  of  shipment  than  Danville ;  and  joar 
petitioners  state  that  a  similar  difTerenee  is  made  against  Danville  by  the  said 
railway  company  on  all  goods  transix)rte<l  into  the  city. 

6.  That  the  Soutliern  Railway  Company  and  its  connections  to  the  dty  <rf  Nw 
Orleans  doth  charge  and  receive  from  the  people  of  Danville  the  foUowiiig  nte* 
and  charges  on  the  staples  of  molasses,  sugar,  rice,  and  cofTee  from  New  Orleioi: 

On  molasses,  37  events ;  on  sugar,  43  cents :  on  rice,  43  cents ;  on  coffee,  51 
cents ;  and  from  the  people  of  Lynchburg  on  the  same  commodities  26  cents.  32 
cents,  and  40  cents  i>er  hundred  barrels,  thereby  discriminating  against  Danrille 
in  the  favor  of  Lynchburg  to  the  extent  of  47  per  crent  on  molasses,  36  per  cent 
on  rice  and  sugar,  and  27  per  cent  on  coffee,  or  to  an  average  of  35  per  ont 
against  Danville  in  favor  of  Lync'liburg,  although  Danville  is  nearer  by  66  miles 
to  the  point  of  shipment  and  the  haul  to  the  farther  point  is  made  throngb  tlie 
nearer. 

7.  That  the  said  Southern  Railway  Company  and  Its  connections  leading  to 
Chicago  and  other  cities  in  that  part  of  the  Union  charge  and  receive  fhMn  tlie 
people  of  Danville  a  umch  greater  rate  of  freight  than  from  the  people  of  I^rocb- 
burg,  a  city  OG  miles  farther  from  said  markets  by  said  road  than  Danville. 

For  Instiiuce,  on  Hour  from  Grand  Rapids  to  Lynchburg,  32  cents  per  barrel: 
to  Danville,  56  cents  per  barrel ;  on  leather  from  Kenosha,  Wis.,  to  LyncbbortL 
32  cents  i)er  hundredweight ;  to  Danville,  50  cents  per  hundredweight ;  on  meat 
and  lard  from  Chicago  to  Lynchburg.  27  cents  per  hundredweight:  to  Danville. 
89  cents  i)or  hundredweight ;  on  grain  from  Chicago  to  Lynchburg,  17  cents  per 
hundredweiglit :  to  Danville,  36  cents  per  hundredweight,  and  on  many  other 
arti(*les  of  UH^rchandise.  all  necessary  to  the  wants  of  the  people  of  Danville  tod 
their  trade,  the  same  rate  of  discrimination,  making  an  average  of  71  per  cent 
more  for  delivered  goods  at  the  end  of  the  short  haul  than  at  the  end  of  the 
long  haul. 

8.  That  the  .s.i.ae  rate  of  discrimination  shown  by  paragraphs  5,  6,  and  7  ti» 
be  made  in  favor  of  Lynchburg  against  Danville  is  also  made  by  the  said  toa^ 
In  favor  of  Richmond  against  Danville.  Your  petitioners  are  aware  that  agnlret 
the  wrongs  complained  of  in  paragraphs  6  and  7,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  llie 
Southern  Kailway  Company  and  its  connections  to  New  Orleans  and  Chicai^ 
and  other  points  and  the  Northwest  make  unjust  discrimination  against  Dan- 
ville, your  honorable  body  can  give  no  relief,  because  the  connections  of  the 
Southern  Railway  Company  in  those  transactions  do  not  transact  business  in 
the  State  of  Virginia,  and  are  not  subject  to  the  Virginia  laws ;  but  as  to  thow 
wrongs  recitetl  in  paragraph  4  and  paragraph  5,  against  the  Southern  Railway 
Company  and  the  water  carriers  <x)nnecting  at  Norfolk  and  the  Southern  Rail- 
way Company  alone,  they  are  advised  that  as  all  of  said  corporations  either 
derive  their  charter  from  the  Slate  of  Virginia  or  do  business  In  the  State  they 
are  subject  to  State  Jurisdiction  and  amenable  to  State  laws.  They  show  that 
the  wrongs  and  injuries  complained  of.  by  which  other  citi*es  are  given  an  unjust 
advantage  of  tlio  fity  of  Danvill(».  have  !)cen  going  on  against  the  latter  city  for 
thirteen  years,  until  tlie  consequence  is  becoming  disastrous  to  Danville  It  l* 
depriving  her  of  licr  trade,  cntting  down  her  ])opulation,  increasing  the  costs  of 
living  to  her  people,  diminishin;:  the  value  of  her  real  estate,  and  increasing  the 
burden  of  taxation  upon  her  eitiz(Mis  in  order  to  meet  the  interest  upon  her  it>r 
I)orate  debt  and  the  cxikmiscs  of  her  nnnrieii)al  government.  They  show  that 
new  busini'ss  enterprise's  will  not  come  to  Danville  on  account  of  the  freight  dis- 
crimination atrainst  her.  and  they  assert  that  extensive  enterprises  have  refused 
to  come  and  have  gone  elsewhere  for  that  reas(m. 

They  are  ad\  iscd  that  railroads  are  laiMic  highways,  and  the  fundamental 
characteristic  of  public  liiglnvays  is  the  right  of  all  persons  to  use  those  high- 
ways upon  e(|ual  ternjs :  mid  fur  railr<.a<ls  In  <h»ny  this  e<iuallty  is  a  misuf^r  of 
their  franehises  and  -(mmI  ri\u<o  for  their  forleiture :  and  for  a  State  to  permit  a 
railroad  of  its  own  creation,  or  those  doing  business  within  its  limits,  to  bulM 
up  one  of  it^  <  ilies  at  the  expense  of  another,  or  to  oi)pres8  one  part  of  it? 
inhal)itants  with  burdens  in  order  that  favors  may  be  bestowed  upon  others.  If^- 
they  respectfully  suhnut.  an  indefensible  a«-t  of  government. 

Your  petitioners  further  show  lh:it  the  city  of  Danville,  in  its  own  name,  in 
concert  with  a  lunnher  of  its  citizens,  feclin-  ai^'grieved  at  the  acts  recited  above, 
and  flndluff  that  secti<m  120S  of  the  Code  of  Virginia,  1S87,  whi<»h  they  believe 
would  have  ixwou  them  jwirtial  reli<'f  in  the  courts  of  the  State,  had  bw« 
repealed,  laid  the  subject  of  said  discrimination  before  the  Interstate  ConuneKe 
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ilsBion,  and  tbat  tribunal,  after  hearing  and  rehearing  the  case,  in  two 
ons  sustained  the  charge  of  the  city  of  Danville  and  ordered  the  said  dis- 
nations  to  cease ;  but  the  Southern  Railway  Company  has  refused  to  obey 
rder  of  the  Commission  and  is  preparing  to  appeal  to  the  Federal  courts, 
e  the  case  may  be  long  delayed,  while  In  the  meantime  the  ruinous  discrimi- 
n  will  go  on  against  the  city  of  Danville. 

Qr  petitioners  therefore  pray  that  the  general  assembly  may  reenact  section 
of  the' Code  of  1887,  and  give  to  the  citizens  of  Danville  a  remedy  in  the 
8  of  the  State  against  the  wrongs  and  injuries  of  which  they  complain, 
d  they  will  ever  pray,  etc. 


City  of  Danville,  Va.,  by  Robt 

(rdon,  clerk  of  council. 

Danville  Tobacco  Association,  by 

Wemple,  president. 

Danville  Business  Men's  Associa- 

n,  by  Jno.  W.  Carter,  president; 

*.  W.  Carter,  secretary. 

y  Wooding,  mayor. 

.  Aiken,  Judge  corporation  court 

.  Overbey,  president  city  council. 

Bolsseau,  city  sergeant. 

Anderson,  commissioner  of  reve- 

P.  Geoghegan,  city  treasurer. 
.  Hemdon,  city  collector. 
.  Woolfolk,  high  constable. 

Ballou,  city  engineer, 
k   Talbott,    secretary   water   and 
bt  department. 

Reld,  fire  marshaL 
s-Martln  Shoe  Co. 
ind*s  Warehouse, 
ew  Jamieson. 

White  Gun  Co. 
.  Turblvllle  &  Co. 
.  Ramey  &  Co. 

Snead  &  Co. 
nont  Hardware  Co. 
bey  &  Swanson  Bros. 
P.  Swanson. 
rrlngton. 
«  Wray. 
lett,  Vass,  Watson  Co. 

Ferrell. 
Shoe  Store, 
lett  Clothing  Store. 

Fretwell. 
,  Moorefleld. 
.  Bell. 

ison's  5  and  10  Cent  Stora 
.  Robinson. 

Clarke  &  Co. 

Gray. 

Kldd. 

Jones'  Sons. 

Holland  &  Co. 
.  Harnsberger. 

Noell  Manufacturing  Ca 
lah  &  Dudley. 
[.  Barksdale. 
Orgaln  &  Co. 

Noell  &  Co. 

Pearson. 

Robertson. 
.  Dodson. 
rant  Broo. 


W.  C.  Hurt  Tobacco  Co. 

Waddill  Printing  Co. 

Julian  Meade. 

Dan  Valley  Hardware  OOi 

H.  W.  Cole  &  Co. 

Chas.  C.  Neal. 

S.  T.  Nowlln. 

Lanier  Bros. 

H.  A.  Wiseman  &  Son. 

J.  G.  Wltcher. 

L.  L.  Lanier. 

S.  W.  Martin. 

F.  Clarke. 

Boatvvrlght  Bros.  Co. 

Schoolfield,  Boatwrlght  &  Co, 

H.  S.  Lanier. 

J.  Goldsmith  &  Co. 

Jno.  W.  Ferrell  Furniture  Ca 

Sumter  George. 

W.  H.  Cobb  &  Ca 

W.  T.  Harris. 

I.  Rosenstock. 

E.  H.  Miller  &  Co. 
J.  Brafman. 

The  Danville  Haberdasher. 
A.  D.  Keen  &  Co. 
L.  Herman. 
J.  N.  Wyllie  &  Co. 

J.   B.   West  brook's  Foundry  and  Ma- 
chine Co. 
Wheatley  Buggy  Ca 
C.  A.  Howard. 
J.  L.  Maden. 
J.  L.  Bagley. 
J.  G.  Covington. 
W.  W.  Williamson. 
A.  W.  Canter. 
A.  D.  Starling. 
C.  W.  Price. 
W.  D.  Rowe. 
J.  E.  Shaw  &  Co. 
Jas.  Brewer  &  Son. 
J.  L.  Horner  &  Co. 
Cabell,  Cabell  &  Custer. 
David  Jones  &  Co. 
C.  A.  Howard. 
O.  Wemple. 
J.  T.  Hamlin. 

F.  W.  Towiies. 

C.  R.  Gentry  Brothers, 

W.  W.  Watklns, 

Francisco's. 

T.  A.  Fox  &  Co. 

Geo.  T.  Fitzjxerald  &  Ca 

O.  D.  Electric  Co. 

Hessberg  Bottling  Ca 
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L.  T.  Puryear  &  CJo. 

W.  N.  Brown. 

Ruffin,  Edmunds  &  Ckx 

J.  B.  Ruffin. 

W.  B.  Meade. 

Chas.  Orchard. 

J.  A.  Reagan. 

Reagan  &  Walton. 

Swann  &  Holland. 

The  Tobacco  and  W.  H.  Trading  CJo. 

Greenhow  Maury. 

E.  K.  Jones  &  Co. 

Chas.  E.  Hughes  &  Co. 

Hlckey  &  Cousins. 

Danville  Tobacco  Ca 

L.  G.  Martin. 

W.  R.  Mitchell. 

Geo.  S.  Hughes. 

W.  W.  Gill. 

J.  M.  Covington. 

H.  B.  Henry. 

T.  C.  Guerrant 

Geo.  E.  Tuckett  &  Co. 

J.  E.  Bouldiu. 

H.  L.  Boatwright 

Turpin  &  Wood. 

G.  E.  Turpin. 

R.  M.  Hubbard  &  Co. 

C.  E.  Slaughter. 

Riverside  Cigar  Co. 

Jno.  B.  Thomas. 

H.  W.  Tucker. 

G.  S.  Burch. 

E.  T.  Crews. 

T.  S.  Williamson  &  Co. 

W.  A.  nines. 

S.  M.  Millner  &  Co. 

J.  R.  Bowles. 

A.  G.  tMller. 

Danville  Hardware  Co. 


W.  W.  WaddlU. 
Chas.  H.  East 
W.  H.  Farley  &  Co. 
Jno.  W.  Carter  &  Co. 
J.  A.  Lawson. 
Averett  &  Harvey. 

D.  H.  Dugger  &  Bro. 
C.  L.  Martin. 
Maryland  Creamery  Co. 
Star  Laundry  Co. 

M.  W.  Berger  Bargain  Honsau 

F.  L.  Gitt  &  Co. 

C.  W.  Guerrant 

Danville  Steam  Laundry. 

Crews,  Williamson  &  Oo. 

Cash  Grocery  Co. 

Northside  Shoe  Stora 

J.  R.  Harris  &  Bro. 

Walton  &  Lanier. 

Booth  Bros. 

H.  a  Ficklen. 

Jno.  B.  Boatwright 

B.  M.  Walker. 

J.  G.  Claiborne. 

W.  G.  Holman. 

Harry  P.  Guerrant 

Free  Press  Publishing  Cow 

B.  C.  Friend. 

E.  G.  Moseley  &  Ca 
W.  P.  Hodnett 

C.  H.  Hickey. 
M.  I.  Hessberg. 
Dibrell  Bros. 

A.  B.  Carrington. 
Russell  J.  Coles  &  Co. 
Barrow  Lumber  Co. 
J.  C.  Bruce. 
Maxwell  Tobacco  Co. 
W.  P.  Tyree. 


The  petition  which  was  presented  before  your  committee  on  the 
8th  day  of  May  was  before  the  two  legislative  bodies  of  the  city  of 
Danville.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who  came  to  Washington  to  appear 
before  this  committee  was  present,  and  w^as  one  of  the  two  men  who 
voted  against  the  passage  of  the  resolution  to  send  the  petition  to  this 
committee.  They  had  full  and  fair  notice  thereof.  There  was  no 
attempt  at  secretiveness,  because  it  was  known  that  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  the  city  of  Danville  w^as  in  favor  of  this  petition. 

Subsequent  to  the  time  when  these  gentlemen  appeared,  the  devel- 
opments which  I  stated  in  the  beginning  of  my  statement  with  refer- 
ence to  the  subseciuent  resolutions  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  the  com- 
mon council,  and  the  commercial  association,  and  the  meeting  of  the 
business  men  and  citizens  generally  of  the  city,  occurred,  and  they 
have  been  sent  and  presented  to  this  committee. 

Now,  but  one  or  two  other  facts.  Mr,  Pritchett,  one  of  the  gentle- 
men who  spoke  before  this  committee,  stated  that  he  was  inter^ted 
in  outgoing  freights — that  is,  in  getting  out  of  Danville  products 
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produced  in  Danville;  that  he  was  not  interested  in  incoming  freight 
and  consequently  was  not  informed  as  to  the  status  of  those  particular 
freights.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  the  chief  product  of  the  city 
of  Danville  in  the  sense  in  which  he  used  it  is  tobacco.  The  sales  of 
tobacco  in  that  town  will  average  45,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  and 
each  and  every  pound  thereof  is  shipped  out  after  being  rehandled  or 
manufacturecf  trom  the  raw  leaf.  In  order  to  get  that  tobacco  out 
of  the  city  of  Danville  a  favorable  and  fair  freight  rate  of  course  is 
advantageous  and  highly  beneficial,  and  in  that  connection  I  beg  leave 
to  submit  the  ninth  section  of  the  petition  of  the  city  of  Danville  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1809 : 

That  the  defendant,  Tlie  Soutlieru  Railway  Company,  doth  charge  and  receive 
from  persons  in  the  city  of  Lymlilnii;;  ;iud  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va.,  for  the 
transportation  of  leaf  tobacco  over  its  line  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  24  cents  per 
hundred  pounds,  and  from  complainants  and  others  in  Danville,  Va.,  to  Lonls- 
viUe,  Ky.,  over  the  main  line  and  In  the  same  direction  and  under  substantially 
similar  circumstances  and  conditions.  40  cents  i)er  hundred  i>ounds,  the  distance 
from  Riclunond  to  Louisville  being  140  miles,  and  from  Lynchburg  66  miles, 
greater  than  the  distance  from  Danville  to  Louisville,  and  the  shorter  distance 
from  Danville  being  included  in  the  longer  distance  from  Richmond  and 
Lynchburg. 

So  that  the  chief  product  of  the  city  of  Danville,  so  far  as  its  pros- 
perity and  growth  are  concerned,  is  as  heavily  discriminated  against 
as  the  incoming  fi-eights  from  the  North  and  West,  about  which  Mr. 
Pritchett  admits  he  knows  nothing.  In  our  hearing  before  this  com- 
mittee Judge  Aiken  was  asked  a  question  in  reference  to  the  coal 
rates  of  the  city  of  Danville  by  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  and 
in  order  to  answer  it  I  have  brought  with  me  the  facts  about  those 
coal  rates,  showing  that  there  is  a  discrimination  against  the  city 
of  Danville  in  coal  rates  from  the  AVest,  and  we  are  permitted  to 
handle  only  Norfolk  and  Western  coal.  We  never  see  a  potmd  of 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  coal,  or  practically  none.  We  never  see  a 
pound  of  Southern  Railway  coal.  We  are  not  permitted  to  haul  any 
of  the  Tennessee  coal,  the  AVest  Virginia  coal  (other  than  from  the 
Norfolk  and  Western  territory),  or  from  other  western  fields,  and, 
further,  the  haul  from  Lynchburg  to  these  fields  is  $1.60  per  ton, 
while  the  haul  to  Danville  is  $2.30  per  ton,  a  discrimination  of  70 
cents  for  a  65-mile  haul. 

I  herewith  file  this  coal  schedule  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

Interstate  Commekce  Commission,  Office  of  the  Auditob, 

Washington,  January  24,  1905. 


[Memorandum. — Letter  of  Alexander  Helper,  secretory- treasurer  of  the  Commercial 

elation.  I>:)nvillc,  Va.     Knies  on  coal  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  Norfolk  and 
Weittern  railways  to  Virginia  points.] 

Referring  to  the  accompanying  letter  of  Mr.  Alexander  Helper,  secretary- 
tr€»asunT  of  the  (>)innior(.iai  Association,  Danville,  Va. : 

Attached  hereto  are  two  statemcntH  (Nos.  171  and  172),  one  showing  rates  on 
coal  puhlisliod  by  the  Norfollc  and  Western  Railway  from  various  districts  to 
lui|>ortant  points  in  Virginia,  and  tlie  other  showing  the  published  rates  of  the 
Cbesai>oal;o  and  Ohio  Uailway  on  coal  from  New  River  and  Kanawha  districts 
to  Virpinin  points,  ms  ro'inosted. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  Bl  Smub,  Auditor. 
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[No.  171.] 

nent  shoicinp  rates  on  coal,  carload  minimum  30,000  pounds  (ercept 
id),  from  and  to  points  named  helow,  via  Norfolk  and  Western  Railica^ 

[Rates  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.] 


Te- 

From Pocfihbntas 
district. 

From  Thacker  dis- 
trict 

From  KenoTs  d 
trict 

Steam. 

Domestic. 

Steam. 

Domestic. 

Steam. 

Domes 

nd,  Va 

$1.00 
l.flO 
1.66 
165 
1.60 
1.00 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 

2.ao 

1.80 
2.40 
l.tJO 
2.30 
2.40 
2.40 
8.80 

11.80 
1.80 
1.86 
1.85 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
2.40 
2.00 
2.50 
1.80 
2.40 
2.50 
2.50 
8.40 

11.70 
1.70 
1.75 
1.75 
1.70 
L70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
2.40 
1.00 
2.56 
1.75 
2.45 
2.55 
2.55 
a46 

|i.go 

X90 
Lift 
i.ifi 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
2.60 
2.10 
2.65 
1.96 
8.55 
2.65 
2.65 
&66 

$1.80 
1.80 
L85 
1.86 
1.8D 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
1.80 
2.60 
2.60 
2.00 
8.60 

1 

/v;.':::::.::::::::::::::: 

Va 

e,  Va 

:e,  Va 

)urg,  Va 

vorg,  Va 

,  Va 

K,  Va 

n-8alem,  N.O 

doah,  Va 

(W,  V»  a 

ctesville,  Va.a 

ie,  Va.a 

iirg,  Vfc.o 

iton,  Va.o 

int,Va.a 

•Carload  minimum,  40,000  pounds, 
blk  and  Western  Railway,  I.  C.  C,  Nos.  1563-6  and  1995-B. 


[No.    172.] 

nent  showing  rates  on  coal,  carload,  minimum  30,000  pounds,  from  and 
points  named  below  t^ia  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway, 

[Rates  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.] 


To— 


From  New  River 

From  Kanawhi 

diBtrict. 

district 

Steam. 

Domestla 

Steam. 

Domcst 

$1.85 

$2.10 

$1.95 

1 

1.80 

1,85 

1.70 

1.60 

i;86 

1.70 

1.60 

1.85 

1.7D 

1.40              1.55 

1.60 

1.40  1            1.66 

1.60 

1.40 

1.66 

1.60 

1.80 

1.45 

1.40 

1.30 

1.45 

1.40 

1.30 

1.66 

1.40 

l.fiO 

1.86 

1.70 

1.40 

1.65 

1.60 

1.60 

1.85 

L70 

1.&5 

2.05 

1.96 

1.86 

2.00 

1.95 

c.  Va 

rt  News,  Va.. 

md,  Vu 

,Va 

ttesville,  Va . . 

7b. 

3n,  Va 

Forge,  Va 

ton,  Va 

rings,  Va 

lurg,  Va 

ton,  Va 

3tlw.  Va 

>urg,  Va 

icksburg,  Va . 


apeake  and  Ohio  Railway  I.  C.  C.  Nos.  2794,  .3020,  and  8282. 

w,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  condition  of  the  city  of  Danville  is  ac« 
d  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  close  competitor  of  the  city  of  Lync 

lator  Ke.an.  Ts  not  that  all  there  is  in  it? 

'.  Withers.  No. 

lator  Kean.  Have  not  you  had  this  case  before  the  Intersil 

nerce  Commission? 

.  Withers.  Yes,  we  have,  and  we  won  it. 
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Senator  Keak.  You  had  it  also  in  court? 

Mr.  WiTHKRS.  Tes. 

Senator  Ejban.  And  the  court  decided  a^inst  yout 

"hSr.  WrrHEBS.  Yes;  on  the  ^ound,  as  I  understand,  that  the  con- 
ditions which  were  geographically,  climatically,  and  coniinercially 
similar  at  Lynchburg  and  Danville  have  been  destroyed  by  crushing 
all  competition  at  Danville,  without  knowing,  so  far  as  the  record 
shows 

Senator  Ejqan.  But  how  are  we  going  to  create  competition  at 
Danville? 

Mr.  Withers.  I  think  you  can  do  it  by  approving  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  ruling,  which  said  tnat  a  10  or  15  per  cent 
additional  from  the  haul  to  Lynchburg  and  Danville  was  a  fair  rate. 

Senator  ElEan.  The  court  said  it  was  not. 

Mr.  WrrHEBS.  It  did,  but  it  said  it  under  the  conditions  I  have 
recited,  that  the  destruction  of  competition  destroyed  otherwise 
similar  conditions,  taking  the  reverse  of  the  English  courts  in  that 
respect,  as  I  understand  it. 

benator  E^ean.  How  would  you  amend  the  law  to  have  it  decide 
that  the  court  shall  decide  your  way  ? 

Mr.  WrrHEBS.  Why,  sir,  to  let  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion fix  a  rate  and  allow  that  fact  to  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
have  that  stand  unless  it  is  confiscatory  and  without  due  process  of 
law  tates  the  property  of  the  railroad  company. 

Senator  Kean.  There  is  no  question  of  reasonableness? 

Mr.  WrrHEBS.  No;  except  m  that  way,  and  let  the  question  of 
crushing  competition  be  thoroughly  presented  to  the  court,  which 
we  have  not  been  able  to  present  oecause  of  the  dismissal  of  the  suit. 

Senator  ElEan.  Yes;  but  the  State  of  Virginia  suppressed  the  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  WrrHEBS.  Well,  the  State  of  Virginia  suppressed  it  only  in 
this  way,  that  after  competition  had  been  destroyed  and  the  Rich- 
mond and  Danville  Railroad  having  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
and  come  out  of  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  sought  to  reorganize  itself 
under  the  name  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  and  asked  that  its 
old  powers  be  conferred  upon  it,  and  in  that  way  the  legislature 
affirmed  its  act  by  conferring  its  old  powers  upon  it.  It  is  the  same 
railroad  and  practically  the  same  corporation  reorganized  under  a 
new  name. 

Now,  I  desire  to  add,  as  a  further  statement,  that  the  conditions 
which  eidst  in  Virginia  are  on  a  sliding  scale  to,  practically,  Atlanta, 
Ga.;  that  is,  this  sliding  scale  goes  as  far  south,  or  practically  as  far 
south,  as  Atlanta,  Ga.  You  have  already  heard  from  the  testimony 
to-day  that  the  city  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  is  complaining  of  discrimina- 
tions of  freight  rates  four  times  as  great  as  to  th^citv  of  Lynchburg, 
and  there  is  no  water  competition  to  Lynchburg.  We,  as  a  competi- 
tor, naturally  feel  the  effect  of  that  conflict  more  acutely  and  know 
it  more  readily  than  the  cities  far  to  the  south  of  us,  because  the  com- 
petition between  them  and  Lynchburg  is  not  so  great.  We  represent 
a  condition  that  exists  all  over  the  South  Atlantic  States  between 
the  points  named,  if  not  farther,  and  we  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  it 
because  we  are  nearest  to  the  man  or  the  community  having  the 
greatest  advantage  over  any  of  the  cities  discriminated  against. 

S.  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol  4 40 
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If  the  resolutions  of  the  mass  meeting  have  not  been  sent  here  and 

{)resented  to  this  committee,  I  suppose  I  may  be  permitted  the  privi* 
ege  of  filing  them. 
Senator  Kean.  Yes. 
Mr.  Withers.  That  is  all  I  desire  to  say. 
Senator  Kean.  You  are  excused. 

STATE-MADE  EATES  IN  FBAHCE. 

Senator  Kjian.  With  the  permission  of  the  committee,  I  will  ask  to 
have  incorporated  in  the  record  of  the  hearings  the  following  extract 
from  the  New  York  Sun  newspaper  of  May  21,  1905 : 

STATE-MADE    RATES    IN    FRANCE — FRENCH    RAILROAD    EXPERT    TELLS   OF 

THEIR    EVILS COMPANIES    AND    THE    PUBLIC    ALIKE    SUFFER    BECAUSE 

THE   GOVERNMENT   REGULATES   THE   CHARGES — ^EFFECT   OF    POLITICS  K 
FIXING  RATES — AMERICAN  SYSTEM  BEST. 

Washington,  May  20. 

Of  all  foreign  countries  that  have  tried  railway  regulation  by 
Government  authority,  the  one  in  which  the  situation  is  most  useful 
for  comparison  with  the  United  States  is  France. 

In  France  the  railways  are  not  owned  by  the  Government,  but  rail- 
way rates  are  fixed  by  governmental  authority,  as  has  been  proposed 
for  the  United  States.  M.  Emile  Heurteau,  president  of  the  Orleans 
Railway  and  one  of  the  foremost  railway  aaministrators  of  France, 
who  came  here  as  a  delegate  to  the  International  Railway  Confess, 
gave  an  interview  before  leaving  Washington  to-day  in  whidi  he 
explained  the  working  of  railway  regulation  in  his  country. 

"  The  maximum  charges  which  the  railways  of  France  may  make 
for  carrying  merchandise,"  said  M.  Heurteau,  "  are  fixed  by  a  con- 
tract made  by  each  company  with  the  Government,  this  contract  being 
in  effect  the  company  s  charter.  The  Government  designates  the 
exact  course  along  which  roads  shall  be  built,  in  some  cases  laying  I 
it  through  U^ritoiy  which  would  not  be  profitable  for  private  man-  ' 
agement  to  operate  in  without  some  sort  of  subvention. 

"  This  subvention  the  State  gives  in  the  form  of  an  advance  or  loan, 
on  which  the  company  must  pay  4  per  cent  interest  and  which  must 
be  returned  within  a  speciiieu  period.  During  that  period  the  com- 
pany may  not  declare  divideiuls  above  a  fixed  ngure,  the  surplus  that 
might  otherwise  go  to  dividends  being  used  in  reducing  the  loan. 

°At  the  end  of  the  specified  term,  usually  ninety-nine  years,  the 
railroad  becomes  the  property  of  the  State  outright,  except  for  it^ 
rolling  stock,  on  which  the  Government  holds  a  lien,  to  guarantee  the 
payment  of  any  of  the  advance  remaining  unpaid  at  that  time. 

"  This  makes  pv^sihle,  you  see,  the  building  of  railroads  in  places 
where  the  Government  restrictions  would  otherwise  make  it  impos- 
sible. Naturally,  it  is  the  taxpayer — the  merchant  and  shipper  who 
think  thev  are  getting  so  much  benefit  from  the  State's  interference 
in  the  railroad  business — who  pays  for  all  the.se  things. 

"  It  is  the  taxpayer — the  merchant  and  the  shipper — who  pays  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  canals  and  canalized  rivers— 
the  latter  natural  water  courses  artilicially  deepened  or  straight- 
ened— which  in  some  places  make  the  existence  of  a  profitable  rail- 
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road  almost  impossible,  and  in  others  centralize  industry  and  traffic 
to  the  detriment  of  sections  of  the  country  that  do  not  have  similar 
advantages. 

"  There  is  no  provision  at  all  for  the  State's  regulating  charges  for 
water  transportation.  The  waterways  are,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
public  highways.    The  vessel  owner  may  charge  as  much  as  he 

E leases  for  the  services  he  gives,  and,  inasmuch  as  it  costs  him  much 
»s  to  render  than  like  service  costs  the  railway,  he  can  depress  his 
rates  and  raise  them  with  impunity,  so  as  seriously  to  affect  the 
trend  and  movement  of  traffic 

"  This  is  not,  however,  competition  in  the  true  sense.  It  produces 
such  results  as  these : 

"  In  the  region  north  of  Paris,  which  is  the  great  industrial  section 
of  France,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  traffic  is  carried  by  canals, 
which  you  abandoned  long  ago  in  this  country  as  out  of  date,  which 
are  slow  and  subject  to  afl  manner  of  hindrances  from  the  necessity 
of  repair,  the  jam  of  ice  in  winter,  and  what  not.  In  southern  France 
a  very  large  share  of  the  freight  between  Marseille  and  Paris,  for 
example,  moving  in  either  direction,  goes  around  the. coast  line  in- 
stead of  directly  by  rail. 

"  You  can  easily  see  the  effect  of  this.  The  people  are  practically 
deprived  of  the  more  efficient  means  of  transportation  in  the  interest 
of  the  less  efficient.  This  would,  of  course,  mean  much  more  in  the 
United  States  than  it  does  in  France  even,  for  your  great  Middle 
West,  especially. 

"  What,  you  ask,  is  the  cause  of  this?  It  is  that  the  Government 
will  not  allow  the  making  of  railroad  rates  that  will  take  the  traffic 
off  the  canals,  and  its  refusal  to  allow  this  is  due  to  political  pres- 
sure sometimes,  to  the  jealousy  of  one  community  toward  another, 
to  the  powerful  influence  of  the  vessel  owners  to  whom  the  present 
arrangement  is  of  such  vast  financial  benefit,  to  the  difficulty  of  ever 
getting  a  governmental  machine  to  reverse  its  action  or  to  niodify  its 
mechanical  methods. 

"  The  inelasticity  that  Government  ownership  or  close  Government 
supervision  invariably  brings  makes  it  impossible  that  French  rail- 
road rates  should  go  below  the  point  at  which  the  boats  on  the  water- 
wavs  do  business. 

"Not  only  does  the  Government  never  give  its  consent  to  the  rais- 
ing of  rates,  as  might  be  expected,  but  also,  extraordinary  as  it  may 
seem  to  Americans  who  have  had  no  experience  with  governmental 
control  of  such  things,  it  frequently  withholds  its  consent  from  lower- 
ing them.  Our  only  protection  is  that  our  contracts  with  the  Gov- 
ernment have  fixed  maximum  charges  so  long  as  the  present  agree- 
ments are  in  force. 

"  We  would  be  only  too  glad  to  adopt  the  American  system  of  fix- 
ing the  lowest  rates  proper  and  making  up  the  loss  of  profit  on  each 
shipment  out  of  the  increased  volume  of  business  they  make  the  rail- 
ways available  to,  which  is  the  onlv  economically  and  commercially 
rignt  and  sensible  way  of  doing.  We  would  be  glad  to  build  up  our 
territory  as  the  American  railwavs  do,  by  encouraging  its  industries, 
by  opening  its  markets,  by  enab'ling  it  to  compete  with  other  terri- 
tories contributing  to  the  same  markets. 

"  But  we  can  not  do  that.  The  State  controlled  rates  prevent  it, 
however  strong  our  desire  or  the  people's  may  be. 
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"  The  basis  on  which  freight  rates  are  made  in  France  is  generallj 
that  of  distance.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  that  any  Gk)Ternment  or 
Government  commission  should  make  rates  on  any  other  basis. 

"  This  tape-measure  basis  is  tlie  easiest  to  defend  against  charges 
of  discrimination,  in  spite  of  its  real  injustice  and  its  absolutely  un- 
sound economy  which  a  moment's  thought  will  show.  It  avoids 
trouble  and  affords  excuses,  and  your  Government  official's  chief 
thought  is  to  avoid  trouble  for  himself  for  he  is  first,  last,  and  all  the 
time  a  politician. 

"  Railroads  under  Government  supervision  must  set  their  rates 
close  to  the  maxima  then  and  maintain  them  there,  for  their  own 
salvation.  There  are  many  times  when  if  it  were  possible  we  would 
like  to  lower  freight  charges  to  meet  some  special  emergency,  sudi  as 
the  necessities  of  a  district  suffering  from  a  crop  failure,  for  example. 

"  That  is  not  philanthropy,  but  commercial  sense,  to  help  the  man 
who  creates  business  for  you  when  he  is  hard  pressed,  and  to  increase 
the  volume  of  traffic  that  is  falling  because  people  have  not  the  money 
to  pay  the  price  they  have  been  accustomed  to  pay  easily.  But  if  we 
should  once  lower  our  rates — ^possibly  to  the  point  of  loss,  as  Ameri- 
can railways  have  done  frequently  in  crises — ^we  would  not  be  allowed 
to  restore  them  later,  when  they  should  fairly  be  restored. 

"  Occasionally,  temporary  rates  are  made  for  tiie  term  of  a  year, 
say,  but  it  is  quite  exceptional.    And  why,  do  you  suppose? 

"  The  process  of  reducing  rates  under  our  system  of  Government 
regulation,  which  is  as  liberal  as  any  European  system  of  the  kind, 
involves  so  many  hearings,  discussions,  and  disputes  by  rival  boards 
of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce,  deputies,  politicians,  shippars* 
and  the  rest  of  them  that  it  takes  many  months  and  sometimes  years 
to.  get  permission  to  make  a  reduction  in  charges. 

"By  that  time  the  necessity  for  which  the  reduction  was  asked  is 
passed.  It  will  do  neither  the  railroad  nor  the  community  any  good; 
and  so  we  do  not  ask  for  such  things. 

"  It  may  seem  curious  to  Americans,  but  no  reduction  of  rates  has 
ever  been  made  in  France  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  railroads,  however 
much  they  might  want  it.  A  striking  instance  of  how  Governmcni 
regulation  woncs  in  this  particular  is  the  experience  of  my  own  road 
in  common  with  others  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  phylloxera  attacked 
the  vineyards  of  southern  France. 

"  There  was  no  wane  making  to  speak  of  in  France  then,  and  the 
country's  supply  was  imported  from  Spain.  Over  there  wine  is  a 
staple,  a  necessity  of  the  poor  man  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  we  made 
a  low  rate  for  bringing  it  from  Spain  into  Paris. 

"  The  deputies  of  the  vineyard  districts  protested,  however,  because 
they  said  we  were  carrying  Spanish  wine  as  cheaply  as  we  were 
carrying  French  wine.  The  railroads  were  obliged  to  restore  the 
high  rate,  and  immediately  the  wine  went  to  Paris  from  Spain  by 
water,  through  the  canals  and  canalized  rivers. 

"  In  order  to  make  this  water  transportation  easier,  the  Govern- 
ment made  large  extra  apj)ropriations  for  the  canalization  of  ilie 
Seine  at  that  time.  The  citizen  whose  temporarily  nonexistent  indus- 
try was  being  'protected'  partly  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  ship- 
owners, it  would  appear,  was,  as  a  taxpayer,  contributing  his  francs 
for  this  canal  construction  and  repair  when  he  could  least  afford  it 
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"As  I  have  told  you,  our  charges  for  transporting  freight  are  fixed 
in  the  railway's  original  contract  with  the  Government  and  set  down 
in  the  cahier  des  charges — what  you  would  call  tarilf  sheet  or  rate 
book  I  suppose.  For  obvious  reasons  the  railways  never  have  con- 
sented to  give  the  State  the  right  to  lower  these  maximum  charges, 
not  can  it  be  expected  that  they  ever  will  consent  to  such  a  thing. 

"  Our  contract  with  the  Government  is  like  any  other  contract.  It 
can  not  be  altered  except  with  the  consent  of  both  parties.  Any 
form  of  government  supervision  short  of  absolute  government  owner- 
ship must  be  based  on  contracts  of  that  kind,  otherwise  what  pro- 
tection would  there  be  for  the  vested  interests. 

"  Petitions  for  lower  rates  are  made  to  the  director  of  railways 
from  time  to  time,  and  perhaps  he  will  suggest  the  desirability  of 
considering  some  of  them,  but  he  has  no  power  to  enforce  such  de- 
mands. Of  course  sometimes  we  must  yield  to  such  petitions  against 
our  better  judgment,  when  they  are  evidently  nothing  less  than  sec- 
tional selfishness.  The  pressure  which  any  government  can  bring 
to  bear  is  tremendous,  and  may  not  be  withstood  in  certain  circum- 
stances, even  though  it  may  threaten  industrial  misfortune. 

"  The  wonderful  growth  and  development  of  the  United  States  is 
the  admiration  of  the  whole  world.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  to  be 
attributed  largely  to  the  freedom  you  have  always  enjoyed  in  your 
commercial  and  industrial  life. 

"  Opportunity  is  given  here  for  railways  and  communities  to  be 
mutually  helpful,  and  splendid  use  has  been  made  and  is  being  made 
of  it.  The  few  cases  of  complaints  against  your  railwavs,  the  ex- 
pansion of  trade  through  the  opening  of  European  markets  to  the 
Producers  of  your  Central  and  Western  States,  who  are  enabled  to 
eliver  their  products  abroad,  the  low  cost  of  transportation  that 
enables  them  to  compete  there  with  the  foreign  producer  near  at  hand, 
whose  railways  are  in  no  position  to  help  him — all  these  things 
seem  to  me  sufficient  evidence  of  the  success  and  desirablity  of  the 
American  practice  in  the  management  and  regulation  of  railway 
matters. 

"Any  economist,  any  business  man,  any  transportation  manager 
will  tell  you  that  the  present  American  method  of  fixing  freight 
rates  is  the  only  logical  and  rational  one." 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  EDWARD  G.  DAVIES. 

Senator  ICean.  You  may  state  your  name,  residence,  and  occupa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  I  reside  in  Chicago,  and  I  represent  70  fruit  associa- 
tions in  Chicago  as  general  consignee. 

Senator  Kean.    You  may  proceed  with  your  statement,  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Davies.  I  have  read  newspaper  accounts  of  the  statements  of 
certain  railroad  witnesses  before  this  honorable  committee  and  have 
been  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  I  have  hitherto  been  mistaken 
in  regard  to  the  policy  of  railroad  companies  generally  in  respect  to 
the  conservation  of  property  rights  vested  in  them  as  investments  of 
wards  and  widows.  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  every  worthy  cus- 
todian, administrator,  or  mannirer  of  other  persons'  property  should 
do  everything  that  is  possible  and  right  to  conserve  those  mterests, 
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whether  belonging  to  fatherless  children  and  widows  or  childles.- 
widowers  and  spinsters.  Every  dollar  invested  in  any  enterprise  thai 
is  sanctioned  by  law  in  this  country  has  a  right  to  demand  honest  and 
honorable  administration  in  the  affairs  of  such  business,  and  I  pre- 
sume that  the  legislation  contemplated  by  the  Congress  of  this  country 
is  to  call  sinners  and  not  the  righteous  to  repentance.  I  desire  to 
offer  the  committee  what  in  my  humble  mind  may  be  in  a  measure 
helpful  in  obtaining  such  legislation  as  will  protect  the  interests  of 
all  the  investors  in  railroad  properties  without  distinction  to  the  age 
or  condition  of  the  stockholders,  and  here  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  iS- 
lieve  that  among  those  who  support  the  President's  recommendations 
for  legislation  to  that  end  that  there  can  be  found  a  man  who  seek- 
to  injure  railroad  interests  through  legislation  that  is  asked  for  or 
expected.  Those  who  demand  legislation  that  will  give  the  country 
competent  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  and  anord  relief  from 
the  conditions  of  lawlessness  that  now  submerges  equality  and  the 
rights  of  a  majority  of  our  countrymen  to  the  distinct  advantage  and 
in  favor  of  a  preferred  few  are  the  only  true  friends  of  investors, 
whether  they  are  widows,  wards,  or  Wall  street  speculatoi-s  in  the  rail- 
road property  of  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  the  so-called 
fatherless  and  widows  who  appeal  so  strongly  to  the  commiseration 
and  benevolent  propensities  of  railroad  officials,  who  have  been  suc- 
cored by  them  for  years,  are  the  unweaned  infant  industries  of  the 
nation,  and  the  wet  nurses  who  have  attended  them.  For  years  these 
babes  and  sucklings  drew  their  living  from  the  breasts  of  railroad 
perfidies.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Elkin's  bill  they  have  changed 
the  teat  and  now  thrive  upon  commercial  cannibalism  in  the  form  of 
private  car  lines  and  industrial  railroad  concessions.  I  notice  that 
railroad  officials  stand  aghast  at  the  prospect  of  the  granting  of 
rate-revising  powers  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  They 
cry  aloud  in  desperation  for  rate  experts.  A  rate  expert  onlv  Uves 
in  poetical  mythology.  I  have  met  hundreds  of  traffic  officials,  but 
never  discovered  an  expert  rate  maker.  If  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  after  the  large  experience  they  have  had 
for  and  against  the  reasonableness  of  rates,  are  incapable  of  judging 
the  merits  of  the  conflicting  parties,  they  deserve  to  be  dismi^u 
from  their  position  as  incompetent  for  the  positions  they  hold.  I 
propose  to  submit  to  this  committee  some  evidence  of  the  handi- 
work: of  so-called  expert  rate  making  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  as 
mav  be  seen  in  the  tarifl's  published  by  them.  I  am  surprised  that 
railroad  officials  should  denounce  the  present  Commission  as  being 
incompetent.  I  have  the  best  of  reasons  to  believe  that  the  railroad 
companies  have  not  suffered  hitherto  on  that  account.  And  it  is 
hard  to  credit  them  with  sijicerity  in  this  line  of  objection.  The 
more  incompetent  the  Commission  may  be,  the  more  helpful  will  it 
be  to  the  railroad  companies  in  their  well-known  tactics  of  delaying 
relief  to  their  victims. 

The  simulated  benevolence  of  the  officials  of  railroad  companies 
is  shown  by  an  experience  related  to  me  by  an  ex-general  live  stock 
agent  of  a  western  road.  I  would  not  relate  this  to  the  committee 
had  not  I  first  obtained  the  consent  of  the  party  to  go  upon  the  wit- 
ness stand  and  swear  to  the  truth  of  the  statement  should  he  be  called 
upon  to  do  so. 
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Senator  Cla  pp.  Does  your  statement  give  his  name? 

Mr.  Da\^es.  Nq,;  I  will  do  that,  with  pleasure,  if  the  committee 
desires  it. 

A  few  years  ago  one  of  the  Chicago  packers  was  a  director  on  a 
western  railroad.^  He  w^as  a  large  receiver  of  live  stock  from  Kansas 
City,  upon  w^hich  the  freight  rate  was  $54  per  car.  A  rebate  of  $25 
was  paid  to  the  packer  at  the  time  of  shipment,  and  it  was  the  custom 
to  file  claims  for  the  remaining  $29,  which  were  allowed  on  the 
grounds  of  some  imaginary  loss  or  damage  to  the  stock  in  transit. 
The  same  party  will  testify  that  he  paid  rebates  amounting  to  from 
$30,000  to  $50,000  a  month  for  every  month  in  the  year.  He  will  say 
that  on  putting  down  on  a  piece  of  paper  the  amount  of  $10,000  and 
after  placing  this  under  the  eyes  of  a  superior  officer,  that  he  would 
leave  and  subsequently  look  for  that  amount  in  currency  by  express, 
and  would  then  proceed  to  divide  it  among  certain  favored  shippers. 
He  will  testify  that  under  an  arrangement  which  he  had  witn  the 

feneral  manager  of  that  railroad  company  that  he  made  for  himself 
15,000  a  year  out  of  shippers  by  running  the  feeding  and  shipping 
yards  for  live  stock  in  that  system. 

Senator  Clapp.  How  long  ago  is  that? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Since  the  passage  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  in 
1892. 

Senator  Clapp.  Was  that  before  or  after  the  passage  of  the  law  of 
February,  1903? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  It  was  prior  to  that. 

Senator  Clapp.  Well,  if  you  have  data  there  as  to  any  cases  of  re- 
bate since  that  time  the  committee  will  certainly  appreciate  your 
telling  of  it,  if  you  will  give  to  us  also  the  names  of  the  parties. 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  I  am  leading  up  to  something.  In  the  ninth  annual 
report  of  the  Commission  we  read  as  follows : 

Such  an  episode,  for  example,  as  that  which  recently  startled  the  country,  In 
which  the  official  of  a  railway  conwration  deceived  investors  by  erroneous 
charges  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars,  would  not  have  been  possible  after  ten 
years  of  successful  operation  of  a  system  of  public  supervision  over  accounts. 

If  officials  of  railroad  corporations  under  Government  regulations 
are  guilty  of  such  practices  as  are  here  charged,  why  have  they  not 
been  punished?  How  many  railroad  officials  have  reaped  a  harvest 
like  this  at  the  expense  of  the  widows  and  orphans  which  they  so 
feelingly  in  this  investigation  have  referred  to?  In  the  operation  of 
railroads  in  this  country  there  are  many  devices  through  which 
widows  and  their  dependents  are  cheated  out  of  their  just  earnings 
and  dues.  There  are  fast  freight  lines  that  are  operated  by  private 
individuals  among  whom  are  said  to  be  the  highest  officials  of  certain 
trunk  railroads.  The  cars  of  these  fast  freight  lines  are  sent  out 
West  and  are  there  loaded  and  shipped  east  over  certain  railroads. 
Commissions  are  paid  by  the  carriers  on  this  traffic  amounting  to 
one-eighth  of  the  entire  earnings  of  the  carrier,  and  that  commission 
is  divided  among  a  few  railroad  men  operating  the  so-called  "fast 
freight  lines."  Under  this  system  all  other  stockholders^  including 
the  widows  and  orphans,  are  forgotten,  and  the  few  men  with  control- 
ling interests  pocket  the  mite  of  the  widows  and  their  dependents. 
The  management  of  every  railroad  in  this  country  has  a  contract  with 
some  express  company.    Under  these  arrangements  train  loads  of 
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property  are  transported  for  the  express  companies  by  the  railroads 
on  special  passenger  time.  The  stockholders  of  these  express  com- 
panies are  said  to  be  found  among  officials  in  the  raiLroad  service. 
One  of  them  is  a  United  States  Senator. 

Senator  Kean.  What  is  the  authority  for  all  of  these  statementsi 

Mr.  Davies.  I  can  give  you  all  the  authority  you  want. 

Senator  Kean.  They  seem  to  be  rather  broad  statements. 

Mr.  Davies.  These  statements  are  capable  of  proof — every  one  of 
them.  I  would  not  dare  make  any  statement  before  the  committee 
that  is  not  susceptible  of  proof. 

Senator  Kean.  I  do  not  think  you  should  make  such  statements 
unless  you  are  willing  to  provide  the  proof. 

Mr.  Davies.  I  am  willing  to  provide  proof  and  the  people  who  have 
done  these  things. 

Senator  Kean.  These  are  rather  serious  charges. 

Mr.  Davies.  I  appreciate  the  seriousness  of  them.  I  have  come  here 
for  that  purpose.  I  came  here  on  purpose  to  make  these  statements, 
and  I  thought  it  would  not  be  proper  to  allow  this  information  to  go 
without  submitting  it  to  the  committee  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Kean.  We  are  not  trying  to  find  charges  against  people; 
we  are  trying  to  find  a  way  in  which  we  can  improve  the  interstate- 
commerce  law. 

Mr.  Davies.  That  is  exactly  the  position. 

Senator  Kean.  In  regard  to  the  transportation  of  freight  and  pas- 
sengers in  the  United  States,  and  in  that  way  regulate  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States.  We  are  not  seeking  to  do  any  injury  to  any 
man. 

Mr.  Davies.  That  is  exactly  my  position,  Senator. 

Senator  Kean.  I  do  not  think  we  care  to  have  any  personal  charges 
made  here.  I  do  not  think  we  care  to  have  charges  made  against 
individuals  who  have  no  way  of  answering  these  charges  here. 

Mr.  Davies.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that,  Mr.  Senator. 

Senator  Kean.  I  want  to  be  perfectly  fair  with  you. 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes;  and  I  want  to  be  just  as  fair  with  you. 

Senator  Kean.  I  do  not  want  you  to  do  any  injustice  to  anybody 
else,  Mr.  Davies.  These  people  you  charge  with  these  things  aie 
public  officials. 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes ;  but  that  makes  no  difference.  They  are  suscep- 
tible to  the  same  charge  as  other  people,  I  presume,  when  they  violate 
the  proprieties  or  the  law. 

Senator  Kean.  You  may  proceed,  but  kindly  leave  out  as  much  of 
that  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Davies.  I  want  to  put  that  in,  if  the  committee  please,  for  this 
reason:  I  believe  that  the  Government  of  this  country  wants  and  i? 
desirous  of  seeking  a  way  of  giving  relief  to  the  people.  Before  that 
can  be  done  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  know  in  what  direction  relief 
should  be  sought.  Investigation  into  the  peculiar  practices  tiiat 
obtains  in  the  operation  of  this  increasing  system  of  transportation 
of  interstate  commerce  will  rob  of  si^rnificance  every  other  shameful 
exposure  that  has  hitherto  startled  the  country.  I  will  illustrate  a 
few.  An  express  company  has  franked  on  more  than  one  occasion  a 
carload  of  horses,  the  property  of  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sioner, from  the  city  of  Washington  to  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and 
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other  points  and  back,  under  the  name  of  another  party .«  A  car- 
ad  of  28  horses  has  been  shipped  by  express  at  a  minimum  carload 
sight  of  10,000  pounds.  Train  loads  of  strawberries  are  shipped 
'ery  day  in  the  season  from  Ix)uisiana  points  to  Chicago  at  an 
^pense  of  about  $400  per  car  to  the  shipper.  Out  of  this  $180 
itisfies  the  railroad  company  that  performs  97^  per  cent  of  the 
itire  service,  while  $220  is  gi*abbed  by  the  express  company  for 
erforming  service  equal  to  2^  per  cent  of  the  charges.  Express 
[>mpanies  are  not  required  to  file  tariffs  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
lerce  Commission.  They  are  not  under  the  regulation  as  provided 
a  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  and  this  immunity  from  consequences 
s  convenient  to  interstate  carriers  who  can  conduct  business  under 
he  guise  of  an  express  company  and  violate  with  impunity  every 
)rovision  that  the  act  contains. 

Senator  Foster.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  entire  straw- 
►erry  crop  of  Ivouisiana  is  carried  to  Chicago  by  express? 

Mr.  Davies.  It  has  been  until  recently.  Now  they  are  shipping 
>y  freight. 

Senator  Foster.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  straw- 
>errv  crop  of  that  State  is  shipped  over  the  Illinois  Central  as 
reight? 

Mr.  Davies.  It  has  been  recently,  but  now  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
hat  60  per  cent  of  it  goes  by  freight. 

Senator  Foster,  ily  impression  is  that  the  strawberry  crop  of 
hat  State  ir  shipped  as  freight. 

Mr.  Berry.  Recently ;  quite  recently ;  that  is  true. 

Senator  Foster.  How  far  back  was  this  practice  that  you  complain 
>f? 

Mr.  Davies.  The  practice  continues  to-day.  Those  are  the  charges 
[  presume  we  are  charged  to-day.  The  express  company  gets  45 
)er  cent  of  the  gross  charges. 

Senator  Foster.  Do  I  understand  that  you  make  a  statement  that 

«  Washington,  D.  C,  May  25,  1905, 
Ion.  S.  B.  Elkins,  Chairman^  and 

Senators  of  the  Committee. 
Sirs  :  I  am  informed  that  at  the  last  night  session  of  open  hearings,  not  yet 
n  print,  a  witness,  among  various  charges  reflecting  upon  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
Qission,  and  the  railroads,  declared  that  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Conmierce 
[Commission  had  franked  carloads  of  stock  by  express.  It  is  well  known  that 
he  only  meml>er  of  the  Conmiisslon  ever  interested  in  live  stock  was  my  father, 
r.  D.  Yeomaus,  who  is  abundantly  able  to  defend  himself,  but  who  is  now  in  the 
Vest,  and  it  seemed  to  me  such  an  act  of  injustice  for  the  committee  to  publish 
luch  a  slanderous  charge  that  I  beg  either  that  it  be  stricken  from  your  flies 
\T  that  the  inclosed  receipt  for  the  charges  in  the  transaction  in  question  be 
^iveu  as  wide  publicity. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  James  H.  Yeomans. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Oct,  — ,  190S, 
Received  of  the  High  Point  Plantation  Company  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
Ive  VfPo  dollars,  freight  charges  on  live  stock  from  Iowa. 
Paid  r)y  check  of  J.  D.  Yeomans. 
^385.70* 

J.  Reice  Caton, 
Agent  Baltimoft  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 
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the  bulk  of  the  strawberry  crop  of  Louisiana  is  shipped  by  express 
and  not  by  freight? 

Mr.  Davii':s.  No;  I  would  not  say  that;  but  until  recently  that  was 
true. 

Senator  Foster.  The  strawberry  crop  is  rather  a  new  industry  in 
that  State. 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  They  have  been  growing  strawberries  and  shipping 
them  to  Chicago,  to  my  knowledge,  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Senator  Foster.  It  must  have  been  in  very  small  quantities  fifteen 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  I  have  handled  carloads  of  strawberries  myself  for 
twelve  years  by  freight  from  Independence  and  other  plac^ 

The  agent  ox  a  railroad  company  is  usually  the  agent  for  the  ex- 
press company  at  shipping  points.  His  stipend  from  the  railroad 
company  is  perhaps  $30  per  month.  His  compensation  from  the 
express  company  is  a  commission,  usually  10  per  cent  of  the  express 
charges,  or  equal  to  $40  a  car  for  a  carload  of  strawberries  irom 
Louisiana  to  Chicago.  In  that  relation  to  his  dual  employers  he 
discourages  shipments  by  freight  and  encourages  shipments  by  ex- 
press. When  acting  as  express  agent  he  bills  barrels  weighing  180 
pounds  at  75  pounds,  which  as  railroad  agent  he  bills  at  the  propr 
weight  of  180  pounds,  so  that  the  express  business,  while  costmg 
the  railroad  companies  four  times  more  than  the  service  on  freight 
trains,  is  carried  by  the  carriers  for  actually  less  money  than  is 
charged  for  service  by  common  freight.  A  package  of  24  pints  of 
strawberries  when  shipped  by  freight  on  a  train  operated  daily  for 
that  purpose  will  cost  the  shipper  $1.20.  If  forwarded  by  express 
it  will  cost  the  shipper  35  cente,  of  which  only  15f  cents  goes  to  the 
railroad  company  as  against  the  $1.20  demanded  of  the  shipper  if 
handled  directly  on  the  freight  trains.  Rebates  are  paid  by  expres?? 
companies,  and  fraud  and  misrepresentation  is  known  and  encouraged 
by  the  agents  of  the  railroads  that  are  defrauded,  when  acting  at  the 
same  time  as  express  agents.  Railroad  companies  accept,  without 
question,  the  proportion  that  is  said  to  be  due  them  upon  the  word 
of  the  express  people,  which  is  the  sole  basis  of  settlement. 

Senator  Foster.  What  is  the  freight  per  pound  now  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  The  freight  rate  from  Louisiana  points  south  of  Jack- 
son, Miss.,  to  New  Orleans  is  51i  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and 
with  the  refrigeration  added  it  is  67^  cents. 

Senator  Foster.  How  much  docs  that  make  a  car? 

Mr.  Davies.  One  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars,  including  the 
refrigeration  and  the  shipment. 

Senator  Foster.  AVhen  do  they  charge  $400  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  By  express.     That  is  their  charge  to-day. 

Senator  Fosit.r.  And  what  per  cent  is  it  by  express? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  do  not  know.  I  could  not  say  the  percentage,  but 
the  percentage  of  revenue  to  the  railway  companv  is  45  per  cent  of 
that,  or  $180  a  car. 

Senator  Kean.  A^Tiat  did  I  understand  you  to  say  your  business 
was? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  represent  the  shipping  associations.  I  am  the  ^n- 
eral  consignee.  I  am  the  representative  in  Chicago  of  these  various 
associations  for  the  distribution  of  their  property  among  the  com- 
mission men. 
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Senator  I&:an.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  business i 

Mr.  Davies.  T\Tiy,  it  is  the  transportation  business. 

Senator  Kean.  Is  your  business  transportation? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes. 

Senator  Kjian.  That  is,  you  have  goods  consigned  to  you? 

Mr.  Davies.  By  the  associations,  yes.  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  By  a  number  of  shippers? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes. 

Senator  Kean.  And  then  you  sell  it  for  them? 

Mr.  Davies.  No,  I  am  there  to  represent  the  shippers.  The  goods 
come  consigned  to  me  in  Chicago  for  distribution  among  the  several 
consignees,  or  the  commission  men  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Kean.  About  how  many  carloads  do  you  receive,  and 
about  what  is  the  extent  of  your  busmess? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  paid  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  about  $25,000  last 
month. 

Senator  Kean.  Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  with  them? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes. 

Senator  Kean.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  have  had  trouble  in  this  way.  I  have  asked  them  to 
check  off  the  shipments  from  the  car.  My  policy  is  to  do  right  with 
the  railroad  companies.  Out  of  the  amount  that  I  have  paid  to  the 
Illinois  Central  Kailroad  Company  I  can  state  to  them  and  to  this 
committee  that  I  have  never  defrauded  them  of  5  cents.  The  trouble 
that  I  have  had  with  the  Illinois  Central  Kailroad  is  on  account  of 
their  tariffs,  largely,  which  have  been  removed  since  then.  For  in- 
stance, they  had  three  rates  on  one  commodity  in  carloads  brought  at 
the  same  time.  They  had  in  effect  at  that  time  a  rule  where  if  a  man 
shipped  1  peck  of  potatoes  in  a  car  of  10,000  pounds  of  strawberries 
it  made  a  aifference  of  $40  a  car.  If  there  were  no  potatoes  in  the  car 
it  cost  the  shipper  $40  more  than  if  there  had  been  1  peck  of  potatoes 
in  the  car,  and  along  that  line  is  the  kind  of  trouble  that  I  have  had 
with  the  Illinois  Central  Eaihoad.  To-day  there  is  no  trouble 
whatever. 

Senator  Kean.  These  are  ancient  tales.  They  are  not  present 
evils. 

Mr.  Davies.  One  of  these  evils  I  am  referring  to  in  a  general  way. 
They  are  not  personal  to  myself.  These  are  the  several  troubles  that 
confront  the  people  of  the  country. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  expert  tariffs  or  expert  rate  makers  that  the 
railroad  people  are  calling  for,  I  have  here  a  few  tariffs  that  con- 
front me  m  mv  business.  I  have  here  the  tariff  from  Florida  points 
to  Chicago,  f  presume  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Senate  is  represented 
in  this  committee  on  this  question,  and  I  will  submit  to  this  com- 
mittee this  tariff  and  ask  the  most  learned  of  you  to  tell  me  what 
the  rate  from  Florida  to  Chicago  is  on  any  commodity  that  that  tariff 
contains.  I  have  here  a  tariff  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St. 
Louis  Railroad  Company — the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
number  is  902-A — (effective  March  18,  1904.  In  this  tariff  these  are 
rates  applying  only  from  Jackson,  Martin,  and  Paducah  junctions. 
Those  are  three  competitive  points.  This  tariff  is  applied  upon  a 
basis  of  reasonable  rates.  It  fixes  18,000  pounds  minimum  in  carloads 
of  strawberries,  for  instance.  Eighteen  thous:ind  pounds  in  any  car 
that  is  built  is  more  than  should  t^  shipped  in  a  reirigerator  car. 
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Senator  Kean.  And  why  do  you  say  that? 

Mr.  Davies.  Because  experience  shows  that  540  cases  of  berries  is 
about  all  that  a  car  can  possibly  carry  with  safety  to  any  destination 
beyond  one  day's  run.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  a  thousand 
times  to  the  receivers  of  goods. 

Senator  Kean.  They  are  making  improvements  on  these  cars  all 
the  time. 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes. 

Senator  Kean.  Increasing  the  size. 

Mr.  Davies.  AVe  will  see  now  they  are  doing  that  This  company 
issues  this  rate  and  it  says  here : 

Note  2. — These  rates  apply  on  shipments  where  the  carrier  is  entirely  and 
fully  released  from  liabilities  except  as  to  cars  included,  in  which  case  the 
value  shall  be  limited  to  $500  per  car,  the  shipper  to  give  his  assent  to  such 
release  in  writing,  etc. 

The  rates  in  this  classification  show  a  rate  on  shipments  to  Chicago 
exactly  twice  the  price  that  it  is  from  Cairo  to  Cnicago,  a  distance 
of  365  miles.  It  is  exactly  twice  the  price  for  another  100  miles  south 
of  that.  And  another  significant  fact  is  that  this  is  the  only  tariff 
1  have  seen  in  the  country  where  private  car  lines  are  recognized  and 
where  they  prescribe  certain  minimums  as  applied  to  them. 

Senator  Kean.  Whose  tariff  is  that? 

Mr.  Davies.  The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  Railway. 

Senator  Kean.  And  what  do  you  think  ought  to  be  done  to  the 
private  car  lines? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  am  not  speaking  of  them  just  at  this  moment. 

Senator  Kean.  Oh,  I  thought  you  were. 

Mr.  Davies.  No;  I  am  speaking  of  the  desirability  of  certain  ex- 
perts, as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be,  in  knowing 
the  old  conditions  of  this  country  and  the  expert  classifications;  that 
they  should  be  able  to  follow  that  position  in  determining  what  a 
reasonable  rate  should  be  as  against  these  experts  that  are  making 
these  tariffs  at  the  present  moment,  of  which  I  may  say  that  the  man 
himself  will  make  the  tariffs;  when  the  ink  dries  upon  the  tariff  he 
has  made  he  can  not  explain  to  anybody.  And  that  has  been  my  ex- 
perience with  these  railroad  men.  Here  is  the  minimum  weights  on 
peaches,  etc.,  in  carloads:  A  carload,  minimum  weight,  is  20,000 
pounds  when  loaded  in  F.  G.  E.  private  cars,  14,000  series,  15,000 
series,  of  Kansas  City  Fruit  Express,  20,000  series,  36-foot  car,  car- 
load minimum  weight  22,500  pounds  when  loaded  in  F.  G.  E.  cars, 
16,000,  fruit  growers'  express,  17,000,  Kansas  City  fruit  express, 
21,000  series,  40-foot  cars.  Now,  there  are  exclusive  contracts.  This 
railroad  will  not  furnish  those  cars  at  those  points — Martin^  Jackson. 
Paducah  Junction.  They  are  confronted  with  the  competition  of  tlio 
Illinois  Central,  which  charges  15  cents  a  hundred  for  20,000  pounds 
minimum  weight  of  car,  or  $30  a  car,  as  against  $84,  the  charge  of  the 
private  car  lines  from  the  same  point  or  from  points  immediately  in 
that  neighborhood  on  such  roads  as  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and 
St.  Louis. 

Senator  Kean.  Then  you  think  the  charge  of  the  Illinois  Central 
road  of  $30  is  reasonable? 

Mr.  Davies.  Ye^. 

Senator  Ksan.  And  the  other  is  unreasonable! 
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Mr.  Da  VIES.  Yes :  and  at  $30  a  car  it  is  highly  profitable. 

Senator  Kean.  M  hat  would  you  suggest  in  regard  to  these  private 
car  lines  ? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion be  a  reality ;  that  it  be  something  more  than  it  is,  simply  a  shell, 
misleading  people  into  the  belief  that  they  have  within  them  a  kernel. 

Now,  T  want  to  say  in  regard  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion that  I  have  sought  that  relief  which  under  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce  I  was  led  to  believe  was  possessed  by  the  Conmiission.  I 
have  gone  to  the  Commission  and  1  have  asked  them  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Elkins  bill,  to  put  into  effect  the  penal  provisions  of  that 
act.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  sat  back  until  the 
statute  of  limitations  has  run  against  the  charges  preferred  against 
them,  and  in  face  of  secret  contracts,  as  I  showed,  that  the  rauroad 
companies  both  of  them  conspired  with  another  man  to  rob  shippers 
at  both  ends  of  the  line,  and  oy  a  commission  man  who  told  a  party 
that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  jgetting  even  with  me,  and  he  was  going 
to  do  it.  I  have  here  the  opinion  and  briefs  on  either  side,  but  I  have 
not  the  opinion  by  Judge  Yeomans  of  the  Commission,  in  whidi  he 
settles  this  case  and  predicates  this  decision  upon  a  case  that  has  not 
yet  been  decided  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  he 
rules  that  the  charges  that  I  have  preferred  against  these  railroads 
wherein  I  have  shown  and  proved  conclusively  that  there  has  been 
discriminations  of  $28,  I  think  was  the  amount,  in  shipments 
involving  but  $32  of  freight.  They  sav  they  have  not  done  inten- 
tional wrong.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Commission  a  year  ago 
last  March  to  a  violation  of  the  law,  to  misrepresentation  and  to 
fraud,  and  I  invoked  through  the  Commission  the  criminal  law. 
The  reason  why  I  did  that  was  because  I  was  told  by  the  district 
attorney  of  Chicago  that  it  was  none  of  his  business  to  handle  cases  of 
that  kind,  that  the  Commission  should  set  in  motion  the  criminal 
law.  And  I  received  back  in  Chicago  about  two  weeks  ago  these 
very  papers  that  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  over  a  year.  I  understand  that  they  submitted 
them  to  the  district  attorney  at  the  place  where  these  violations 
occurred,  and  they  did  nothing. 

Senator  Kean.  I  can  not  see  then  what  your  point  is.  You  sub- 
mitted these  things  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  they 
submitted  them  to  the  district  attorney  and  they  have  not  acted 
upon  them. 

Mr.  Davies.  I  have  them  right  here,  and  I  have  them  out  of  the 
office  of  the  assistant  attorney-general  in  Chicago,  and  he  is  going  to 
take  them  before  the  grand  jury  in  Chicago.  What  I  complain  of  is 
this,  and  I  will  show  this  committee.  This  is  taken  from  the  report 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  page  45  of  the  thirteenth 
annual  report  in  regard  to  criminal  procedure: 

The  Federal  grand  Jury  sitting  at  New  Orleans,  In  the  eastern  district  of 
Louisiana,  returned  an  indictment  on  February  24,  1807,  against  J.  T.  Stubbe, 
William  Mahl,  C.  W.  Bein,  and  H.  A.  Jones,  officers  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  and  on  June  18,  1898,  11  other  indictments  were  found  in  the  same 
district  against  the  same  parties.  AH  of  these  indictments  charged  violations 
of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  through  payment  of  rebates  and  departures 
from  established  tariff  rates.  The  Ck>mmissioD  is  not  able  to  state  why  these 
cases  have  not  been  brought  to  triaL 
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In  the  fourteenth  annual  report,  on  page  151,  the  Commission 
give^  this  startling  information : 

The  Indictments  pending  In  the  eastern  district  of  Louisiana  a^inst  officers 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  as  mentioned  In  our  last  report,  have  not  been 
brought  to  trial.  In  May  last  the  United  States  attorney  for  that  district  iioti- 
lled  our  special  agent  that  he  had  been  directed  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
withhold  action  until  further  instructed. 

Now,  we  find  on  page  122  of  the  seventeenth  annual  report  what 
is  suggestive  of  some  staggering  reproof  administered  to  the  Com- 
mission for  finding  fault  with  the  Department  of  Justice : 

In  conclusion,  the  Commission  taljes  pleasure  In  saying  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  promptly  and  cheerfully  complied  with  every  request  for  the 
prosecution  of  civil  and  criminal  proceedings  and  has  In  various  ways  mate- 
rially aided  the  efforts  of  the  Commission  to  enforce  the  regulating  statutes. 

I  will  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission handed  over  to  the  Department  of  Justice  a  case  involving 
gross  discriminations  against  independent  operators  of  salt  mills 
at  Atchison,  Kans.,  and  handed  that  evidence  over  to  the  Department 
of  Justice,  involving  the  price,  and  asked  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  take  those  things  up. 

It  was  a  switch,  pure  and  simple,  connecting  the  salt  works  with 
a  track,  and  they  organized  a  company.  It  was  a  paper  railroad, 
and  I  believe  that  it  was  35  per  cent  oi  the  rate  that  tney  prorated 
with  them — with  the  salt  works  at  that  point.  They  handed  that 
over  to  the  Department  of  Justice  last  June,  or  a  year  ago  last 
June.    I  have  not  heard  a  thing  since  about  that. 

Senator  Kean.  Are  you  in  the  commission  business  for  other  things 
besides  fruit? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  No ;  I  am  not  in  any  business  except  in  the  transporta- 
tion business,  dealing  entirely  with  the  railroads. 

Senator  Kean.  That  is  a  new  business  to  me.  I  never  heard  of 
that  kind  of  business  that  you  do.    Do  you  not  handle  the  goods? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes ;  I  handle  a  great  many  goods.  I  hancSe  as  much 
as  50  carloads  a  day. 

Senator  Kean.  Well,  how  ?  You  say  you  are  in  the  transportation 
business.    Do  you  furnish  these  people  with  transportation? 

Mr.  Davies.  No ;  I  am  the  consignee  of  these  shippers  for  the  differ- 
ent associations  in  the  country. 

Senator  Kean.  What  associations  are  they? 

Mr.  Davies.  Well,  on  the  Tllinois  Central  I  have  them  at  various 
points.  One  at  Kenner,  and  one  at  Crystal  Springs,  and  other  places. 
1  could  not  tell  you  all  of  them. 

Senator  Kean.  AVhat  do  they  ship? 

Mr.  Davies.  Fruit  and  vegetables. 

Senator  Foster.  Are  there  any  complaints  made  by  shippers  down 
there  against  the  railroads,  or  against  the  Illinois  Central,  for  failiu^ 
to  supmy  all  necessary  facilities? 

Mr.  Davies.  No;  not  necessarily  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

Senator  Foster.  Does  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  furnish  all 
the  cars  that  are  necessary? 

Mr.  Qavies.  Yes. 

Senator  Foster.  For  shipments  of  strawberries,  we  will  say? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes. 
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Senator  Foster.  And  they  charge  about  $180  a  car? 

Mr.  Davjles.  No;  by  freight  we  pay  them  $152, including  the  refrig- 
eration charges,  and,  in  my  judgment,  that  is  a  reasonable  rate. 

Senator  Foster.  Then  that  is  a  reasonable  rate,  and  they  furnish 
all  the  facilities  for  transporting  the  strawberries! 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Yes. 

Senator  Clapp.  From  where  to  where? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  Louisiana  points  to  Chicago. 

Senator  Foster.  If  that  be  so,  why  would  the  shippers  ship  their 
strawberries  by  express  and  pay  $400? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  For  instance,  it  is  a  three-day  run  from  Louisiana,  to 
Chicago — ^take  three  days  to  reach  Chicago. 

Senator  Foster.  Three  days  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes;  by  freight.  There  are  conditions  that  enter 
largely  into  the  transportation  of  strawberries  which  sometimes  make 
it  necessary  to  ship  by  express.  For  instance,  their  condition  at  the 
time  of  shipment;  sometimes  they  are  ripe^  and  sometimes  they  are 
water-soaked,  and  sometimes  the  owners  fail  to  pick  for  a  day,  and 
they  have  to  let  these  go  over,  and  three  days'  time  would  jeopardize 
their  shipment  by  freight  as  we  have  it  now. 

Senator  Foster.  What  is  a  carload  of  strawberries  worth? 

Mr.  Davies.  A  carload  of  strawberries  from  Ix)uisiana  in  good  con- 
dition in  Chicago  would  be  worth  $3,000 — that  is,  good  stravmerries — 
from  $2,000  to  $3,000. 

Senator  Kban.  How  much  does  the  shipper  get  on  that? 

Mr.  Davtes.  He  gets  all  of  that  except  the  cost  of  transportation, 
and  10  per  cent  commission,  with  the  drayage  charge  of  2  cents  a  car 
from  the  depot  to  the  store.  Now,  it  is  very  essential  that  these  peo- 
ple should  get  strawberries  through  in  good  condition. 

Senator  Kean.  Is  that  where  your  transportation  comes  inT— the  10 
percent? 

Mr.  Davies.  No. 

Senator  Kean.  Where  does  your  transportation  come  in? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  get  2^  cents  a  hundred  pounds  for  handling  my  busi- 
ness in  Chicago  from  the  associations. 

Senator  Kean.  Whether  you  sell  it  or  not? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  do  not  sell  anything. 

Senator  Foster.  I  wanted  to  get  an  answer  to  that  question  I  asked 
you  about  the  shippers.  By  express  you  say  that  it  costs  them  $400 
a  car,  when  they  have  all  the  facilities  there  and  can  get  the  same 
where  they  freight  ship  for  $152? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  tried  to  explain  that. 

Senator  Foster.  Then  I  did  not  hear  your  explanation. 

Mr.  Davies.  There  are  conditions  governing  the  shipment  of  straw- 
berries, which  is  a  very  highly  perishable  property,  that  make  it  nec- 
essary to  get  very  fast  service.  If  the  railroad  company  would  give 
the  same  rate  to  the  ship[)ers  that  they  are  giving  to  the  express  com- 
panies, or,  in  other  words,  if  they  would  give  us  a  thirty-six  hour 
schedule  instead  of  a  fifty-two  hour  schedule,  we  would  be  willing  to 
pay  the  railroad  company  25  per  cent  more  tor  that  service  than  the 
express  coinpany  is  doing  at  this  moment. 

Senator  Fostor.  What  proportion  of  strawberries  are  shipped  by 
express  and  what  by  freiglit? 
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Mr.  Davies.  Sometimes  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  this :  That  so  far 
as  Chicago  is  concerned,  Chicago  has  probably  72  per  cent  of  the 
business  by  freight,  but  the  express  companies  come  m  there  in  com- 
petition with  the  commission  merchants  and  thejr  get  down  there  and 
they  solicit  these  goods  and  they  sell  these  gpoas  on  conunission  just 
the  same  as  a  commission  merchant  does.  The  express  company  is  a 
competitor  against  the  banks  of  the  country.  They  issue  money 
orders.  Every  man  in  the  business  is  an  agent  of  the  express  com- 
pany, and  they  issue  money  orders  just  the  same  as  they  do  checks. 
The  express  companies  are  in  competition  against  the  Government  in 
that  they  compete  for  the  mail,  and  they  issue  money  orders  and  they 
do  not  pay  the  tax.  They  charged  the  war  tax  up  against  the 
people. 

Senator  Kean.  Now,  I  want  to  get  down  to  what  your  business  is. 
See  if  I  understand  you.  As  I  understand  this,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  shippers  who  ship  carloads  of  berries,  we  will  say,  con- 
signed to  20  or  30  different  people  in  Chicago,  and  you  attend  to  that 
car  and  when  it  arrives  you  see  that  the  people  get  tiieir  proper  con- 
signment of  those  berries,  for  which  you  get  2i  cents  a  hundred  from 
the  shipper? 

Mr.  Davies.  From  the  shipper;  yes,  sir.  I  am  employed  by  the 
shippers  for  that  purpose. 

Senator  Kean.  Then  you  collect  the  money  for  the  shippers! 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes. 

Senator  Kean.  And  take  your  2i  cents  a  hundred  outt 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes. 

Senator  Kean.  And  then  you  remit  them  the  balance? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes ;  that  is  exactly  the  business. 

Senator  Kean.  Then  the  people  in  Chicago  pay  you? 

Mr.  Davies.  No  ;  they  do  not  pay  me.  They  pay  me  freight,  if  that 
is  what  you  mean.  T  am  paid  by  the  people  who  employ  me,  the  ship- 
pers in  the  country. 

Senator  Kean.  AVell,  but  you  said  you  paid  the  Illinois  Central 
$35,000  last  month. 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes :  and  I  collected  those  freight  charges. 

Senator  Kean.  Then  you  must  sell  the  berries  for  those  people. 

Mr.  Davies.  No. 

Senator  Kean.  You  deliver  them  to  them? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  deliver  them  to  the  commission  merchants. 

Senator  Kean.  And  then  the  commission  merchants  pay  you  for 
the  freight? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes;  for  the  freight. 

Senator  Kean.  For  the  freight  and  the  berries? 

Mr.  Davies.  No;  tliey  send  that  direct  to  the  shippers.  I  collect 
commissions  to  cover  the  expenses  entirely. 

Senator  Kean.  You  collect  commissions  with  the  freight  charge 
to  pay  your  2i  cents  a  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes. 

Senator  Kean.  I  think  I  understand. 

Senator  Foster.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  secret  contracts 
and  rebates  are  being  practiced  now  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes. 

Senator  Foster.  Do  you  know  of  any? 
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Mr.  Da  VIES.  T  do  not,  of  my  own  knowledge,  know  of  any. 

Senator  Kean.  You  get  about  $100  a  car  for  distributing? 

Mr.  Davies.  Is  that  what  you  make  20,000  pounds  at  2^  cents  a 
hundred  ? 

Senator  Kean.  You  receive  some  20  cars  a  day? 

Mr.  Davies.  T  don't  know  that  that  makes  any  difference.  I  get 
$5  a  car  for  20,000  pounds. 

Senator  Kean.  Did  you  say  that  you  knew  of  any  rebates  for 
secret  contracts  practiced  upon  any  road? 

Mr.  Davies.  In  regard  to  that,  there  is  now  proceeding  in  Chicago 
an  investigation  before  the  grand  jury. 

Senator  Kean.  I  am  asking  for  your  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Davies.  No;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it.  I  have  never  received 
a  rebate,  and  I  have  never  sought  a  rebate.  I  have  never  permitted 
a  shipment  to  go  through,  to  my  knowledge,  without  paying  the 
railroad  company  what  it  is  justly  entitled  to,  and  I  have  asked  the 
railroad  companies  to  increase  the  charges  as  often  as  I  have  asked 
them  to  reduce  them,  and  I  can  say  with  a  good  conscience  that  the 
railroad  companies  I  have  done  business  with  have  got  every  cent  that 
is  due  to  them. 

Senator  Clapp.  Is  not  the  rate  for  freight  fixed  when  the  shipper 
ships  his  fruit?  Suppose  a  man  in  Louisiana  was  shipping  a  car- 
load to  Chicago. 

Mr.  l^AviES.  Yes. 

Senator  Clapp.  The  rate  is  fixed  down  there,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Davies.  On  the  railroads? 

Senator  Clapp.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davies.  Certainly. 

Senator  Foster.  If  the  rates  are  reasonable,  and  I  understand  yon 
to  state  vou  have  no  complaints  against  the  reasonableness  of  the 
rates,  and  you  know  of  no  rebates,  wiiat,  then,  is  your  complaint? 

Mr.  Davies.  Mv  complaint  is  that  they  are  now  resorting  to  other 
expedients  than  tlie  old  fashioned  way  of  getting  around  the  law. 

Senator  Foster.  What  are  those? 

Mr.  Davies.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  industrial  railroad.  In 
Chicago  there  is  the  Iroquois  Coal  Company.  That  coal  company 
has  its  rate.  They  transport  coke  from  Pennsylvania  or  West  Vir- 
ginia to  that  point.  I  think  the  distance  is  over  600  miles.  The 
freight  rate  on  that  kind  of  coke  is  $2.00  per  ton,  and  they  deliver 
that  to  the  switch  in  Chicago  on  what  they  call  the  "  Chicago  Short 
Line,"  and  it  is  a  very  short  line,  because  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
switch  into  the  Iroquois  Iron  Company,  and  they  pay  that  Iroquois 
Iron  Company  no  less  than  40  cents  a  ton,  whereas  they  deliver  coke 
to  other  places  in  Chicago  at  some  switches,  and  they  charge  them 
$2.65  a  ton.  There  are  instances  that  I  know  of,  I  think  I  know  of, 
where  demurrage  is  charged  against  the  little  fellows  and  it  is  ab- 
sorbed for  the  big  ones.  In  other  words,  that  in  the  fixing  of  the 
rates,  it  is  not  the  commodities  that  are  being  shipped  on  the  Ameri- 
can raihoads  to-day  that  determine  what  the  service  is  worth;  it  is 
the  chromo  of  the  shipper.  If  you  will  or^nize  a  big  trust  and  go 
to  a  railroad  company  and  tell  tnem  that  it  is  organized  in  that  way, 
you  can  get  30  per  cent  reduction  from  the  fact  that  you  are  organ* 
ized. 

8.  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol  4 41 
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Senator  Foster.  Please  give  us  an  example  of  that  to  your  knowl- 
edge? 

Mr.  Da  VIES.  To  my  knowledge  I  paid  more  for  the  transportation  of 
a  carload  of  strawberries  from  Tennessee  than  the  through  rates  on 
packing-house  products  from  Kansas  City  to  Liverpool,  England. 
The  rate  to-day  on  bananas  imported  by  way  of  Kew  Orleans  or 
Mobile  gateway  is  47  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  with  an  18,000-pound 
minimum,  as  against  the  transportation  of  strawberries  on  the  ba^is 
of  20,000  pounds  minimum  at  51  cents,  arid  that  rate  involves  l.'> 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  for  icing,  and  there  is  a  messenger  carried  on 
the  banana  train  that  is  not  carried  on  the  other. 

Senator  Kean.  Is  not  that  a  reasonable  charge  on  the  banana  trade  I 
Do  vou  complain  against  the  charge? 

Mr.  Davies.  It  is  a  reasonable  charge.  The  minimum  is  what  I 
have  reference  to. 

Senator  Kean.  If  the  banana  charg[e  is  reasonable  and  the  straw- 
bernr  charge  is  reasonable,  then  what  is  the  cause  of  complaint? 

Im*.  Da  VIES.  The  rate  or  47  cents  on  bananas  to  Chicago  on  a  fast 
train  on  an  eighteen-thousand  minimum  is  either  too  low  or  the 
charge  that  we  are  paying  on  the  strawberries  from  Louisiana  point* 
to  Chicago  is  too  high.  Now,  I  have  here  a  supplement  to  a  tariff, 
and  I  will  leave  it  with  the  committee  and  ask  them  to  tell  me  what 
the  minimum  rate  is  on  strawberries  from  any  of  these  points.  A 
Philadelphia  lawyer  could  not  do  it.  He  could  not  tell  what  they 
are.  I  have  hanaled  business  for  ten  days  and  there  were*no  rates 
at  all  known  to  the  officials.  There  is  a  supplement  there  and  they 
could  not  find  what  they  were.  I  happened  to  have  it,  and  they 
charged  20,000  pounds  minimum  against  their  tariffs  that  called  for 
18,000  pounds  minimum.  There  is  more  money  collected  from  the 
people  of  this  country  under  overcharges  of  that  kind  that  they  do 
not  know  about  than  this  committee  can  ever  imagine.  ^Vhy,  "half 
the  railway  people  doing  business  under  this  tariff  don't  know  what 
they  are;  and  my  contention  is  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission should  have  the  power  of  fixing  rates,  and  should  also  know 
what  the  rates  are,  which  they  have  got  on  file,  but  which  they  don't 
know  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Foster.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Diterstate 
Conunerce  Commission  does  not  know  the  charges  the  railroads  are 
making  when  they  file  their  tariff  with  them? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commis- 
sion ever  sees  one  of  those  tariffs.     I  believe  they  are  buried  there. 

Senator  Foster.  Well,  now,  that  is  a  pretty  serious  charge.  Don't 
you  know  that? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  a  serious  charge  or  not. 
Those  are  the  facts,  from  actual  experience  with  them.  I  have  writ- 
ten to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  asked  them  for  cer- 
tain things  which  they  should  have  on  file  and  they  never  could  find 
them.  They  did  not  have  them.  I  refer  now  to  the  official  classifi- 
cation for  several  years. 

These  experts  of  the  railroads  say  in  regard  to  the  icing  of  cars 
that  the  rates  set  down  on  these  tariffs  distinctly  stated  that  all  ship- 
ments carried  on  the  third  class  that  the  icing  charges  should  be 
borne  by  the  carriers.    For  yedrs  that  was  in  effect    The  rates 
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made,  therefore,  under  this  dassification  gave  the  icing,  and  the 
railroad  companies  up  to  1902  carried  the  business  in  that  way,  but 
on  a  shipment  from  Fenville  to  Chica^,  where  the  third-class  rate 
is  21^  cents,  the  railroads  made  this  kind  of  a  tariff,  tiiat  aa  roitilated 
cars  the  rate  should  be  20  cents  and  on  refrigerator  cars,  which  was 
H  cents  greater  than  the  third-class  rate,  and  the  Armour  Car  Lines 
exacted  on  all  those  shipments  a  further  charge  of  $26  for  icing 
after  the  icing  had  been  charged  for  in  the  rate,  and  this  is  some  of  tlie 
expert  rate  making  that  they  talk  about. 

Senator  Kean.  Have  you  finished  your  statement? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  have  one  other  statement.  You  wanted  to  know  if 
there  are  any  rebates  being  paid  to-day.    I  would  say  that  there  are. 

Senator  Kean.  Please  state  them. 

Mr.  Davies.  It  is  a  device  contrary  to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce 
that  is  being  practiced  on  account  of  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  what  is 
being  done.  Take,  for  instance,  a  competitive  point.  Suppose  that  a 
car  moves  from  a  competitive  point.  \Vhen  that  car  arrives  it  is  not 
weighed ;  it  is  never  checked.  This  that  I  have  here  shows  that  a  car- 
load is  billed  from  a  point  at  1,600  pounds,  when  in  effect  the  car 
weighs  16,000  or  18,000. 

Senator  £[ean.  Did  you  ever  receive  a  car  that  exceeded  in  weight? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes. 

Senator  Kean.  And  you  took  advantage  of  it? 

Mr.  Davies.  And  I  have  had  the  railroad  company  increase  the 
charges  upon  it 

Senator  Ivean.  You  did  not  receive  the  rebate? 

Mr.  Davies.  No  ;  I  never  received  a  rebate,  and  never  will.  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  this  committee  to  this  fact:  That  a  railroad 
company  may  publish  rates,  but  there  are  ways  of  getting  around 
those  rates.  For  instance,  a  car  is  misrepresented — tnat  is,  the  con- 
tents of  it  is — and  I  have  asked  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  say  that  a  railroad  company  should  know  what  it  is  doing.  A  rail- 
road man  a  little  while  ago  told  me  that  these  goods  were  not  billed 
right.  Now,  he  therefore  put  the  shipper  in  tms  position:  That  if 
the  shipper  is  going  to  determine  what  he  is  going  to  pay,  he  is  going 
to  deliver  the  car  accordingly,  and  the  railroads  in  many  cases  in  this 
country  don't  know  what  goes  into  a  car  and  don't  know  what  comes 
out.  I  know  of  a  point  where  150  cases  of  strawberries  was  system- 
atically loaded  on  a  car  upon  which  there  was  never  any  freight  paid, 
and  the  rate  was  21^  cents  a  crate. 

Senator  Kean.  IIow  long  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  Davies.  A  year  or  two  ago.     It  is  done  to-day. 

Senator  I^ean.  Do  you  have  knowledge  of  it? 

Mr.  Davies.  Yes;  and  so  can  you,  it  you  go  around  the  freight 
yards. 

Senator  Kean.  Is  this  knowledge  of  yours  a  guilty  knowledge? 

Mr.  Davies.  I  just  a  moment  ago  told  you  not,  and  further,  i  will 
oflfer  to  this  committee  the  records  of  my  (>usiness. 

Senator  Kean.  But  you  say  you  know  these  things  are  being  done 
and  have  made  no  complaint. 

Mr.  Davies.  Haven't  I?  I  would  like  to  show  you  these  papers 
tl\at  have  been  nui\sed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
a  year. 
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Senator  Kean.  They  have  had  them  and  the  district  attorney  has 
had  them  ? 

Mr.  Davies.  And  he  is  having  them  again  as  soon  as  I  get  back  to 
Chicago,  and  he  is  going  to  act  upon  thenu  Now,  I  want  to  say 
just  one  more  thing  about  this,  and  say  that  you  can  give  to  tJie  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  the  powers  tofix  rates,  but  unless  you 
give  to  that  Commission  the  power  to  inspect  the  books  of  the  rail- 
way company  they  will  laugh  at  you.  They  are  laughing  through 
the  gauze  of  American  justice  this  moment.  Why,  the  operation  of 
fast  freight  lines,  for  instance,  the  operation  of  private  car  lines 
through  the  country,  the  operation  of  rebates,  and  of  percenta^  of 
the  miles  and  the  manipulation  of  express  companies;  and  to  illus- 
trate that,  a  friend  of  mine,  a  solicitor  in  the  freight  business,  went 
to  a  house  in  Chicago  that  had  4  carloads  ready  to  3iip  to  New  York. 
The  rate  was  $2.25  a  hundred.  The  railroads  were  religious.  They 
would  not  shade  the  rates,  and  it  was  a  good  line  and  expected  to 

fet  the  business  on  the  merits  of  the  service.  Two  days  afterwards 
e  went  up  there  and  the  express  company  had  hauled  down  the 
cars  and  they  were  shipped  to  New  York  and  delivered  to  the  store 
at  the  other  end,  including  the  cartage,  which  they  own,  for  $1.50,  and 
the  railroad  companies,  I  presume,  got  45  per  cent  of  the  $1.50,  and 
were  satisfied. 

I  am  only  saying  these  things  because  I  think  that  the  committee 
should  know  them.  I  think  that  the  committee  should  know  that 
the  great  question  of  transportation  is  a  game  of  "  hide  and  seek.'' 
The  great  corporations  of  this  country  are  putting  their  traffic  on 
the  auction  block  and  they  are  making  traffic  officials  of  the  companies 
bid  for  it,  and  I  want  to  say  right  here  to  you  that  no  one  will  be 
better  satisfied  with  the  conditions  in  this  country  than  the  railroad 
officials  who  have  to  get  business.  The  railroads  at  the  present  time 
do  not  think  it  a  question  of  business.  It  is  a  question  largely  of 
gambling,  and  a  manipulation  of  control  and  water  and  all  those 
things,  and  the  man  whom  I  know  that  has  served  twenty-five 
years  in  the  position  of  general  freight  agent,  after  his  road  was 
absorbed  by  another  system,  had  the  satisraction  of  having  a  little 
paper  put  before  him  one  day  to  say  that  his  services  were  no  longer 
required,  and  the  only  satisfaction  was  that  to  the  victors  belong  the 
spoils. 

Gentlemen,  T  think  that  is  my  statement,  and  I  thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  H.  B.  MARTIN. 

Senator  Kean.  You  may  state  your  name,  place  of  residence,  and 
occupation. 

Mr.  Martin.  H.  B.  Martin;  I  am  the  national  secretary  of  the 
American  Antitrust  League,  residence  New  York  City. 

Senator  Kean.  What  is  your  occupation  i 

Mr.  Martin.  I  am  a  traveling  man  by  profession.  My  interest  in 
this  question  is  that  of  a  consuuier. 

Senator  Kean.  That  is  you  are  a  connnercial  traveler? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Senator  Kean.  On  what  line  of  business! 
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Mr.  Martin.  My  business'  is  the  tool  business,  but  my  business  in 
ix>nnection  with  this  rate  question  is  principally  that  I  am  a  consimier. 
and  as  it  has  been  generally  conceded  by  both  the  shippers  and  the 
railroads  that  the  consumer  pays  the  freight  in  the  long  run,  or  as 
Governor  Larrabee  and  Brooks  Adams  have  well  called  it,  ^'  the  trans- 
portation tax,"  of  $1,900,000,000  per  year  now  collected  by  the  rail- 
road corporations,  I  feel  that  the  consumers  have  some  right  to  be 
heard  on  the  subject. 

We  are  somewhat  concerned  over  a  number  of  expressions  made 
here  by  both  railroad  men  and  shippers  to  the  effect  that  the  most 
important  thing  is  that  rates  shall  oe  equal  and  that  there  is  not 
much  disposition  on  the  part  of  either  of  them  to  disagree  over  the 
amount  of  the  rate.  In  the  light  of  these  expressions  it  might  wdil 
happen  that  they  should  sometime  get  together  and  agree  on  rates 
that  because  of  their  equality  to  the  shipper  and  their  profitableness 
to  the  railroads  would  result  in  an  enormous  and  extortionate  tax 
on  the  consumer. 

It  is  true  that  we  want  to  see  peace  in  the  railroad  affairs  in  this 
country,  but  that  would  be  a  sort  of  an  "  order  reiming  in  Warsaw  " 
that  would  be  highly  unpalatable  and  tmprofitable  to  the  millions 
of  consumers  who  pay  the  freight. 

Especially  is  such  a  danger  real  when  the  shippers  in  different 
industries  are  combined  in  monopolistic  trusts  owned  by  the  same 
men  who  own  and  operate  the  railways,  as  in  the  case  of  the  steel 
trust,  the  coal  trust,  the  Standard  oil  trust,  the  beef  trust,  and  simi- 
lar unlawful  combines. 

It  was  proven  in  the  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission 
and  shown  in  the  final  report  of  Commissioner  Phillips  (Vol.  XIX, 
pp.  652-6G0)  that  the  coal-trust  roads  made  the  freight  rate  enor- 
mously high  because  the  rate  they  paid  as  coal  shippers  went  into 
their  own  pockets  as  railroad  owners.  The  same  facts  were  again 
brought  out  in  the  suit  begun  by  Congressman  Hearst,  of  New  IJork, 
in  the  courts  and  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  control  of  the  highways  is  one  of  the  most  important  func- 
tions of  government.  It  is  one  of  the  half  dozen  great  essential 
attributes  of  sovereignty  in  every  nation,  no  one  of  which  can  be 
abdicated  without  the  gravest  danger  to  the  safety  of  the  State  and 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

The  power  to  control  the  highways  is  of  the  same  high  rank  and 
importance  with  the  power  to  administer  justice,  to  coin  money, 
to  make  war  and  peace,  to  enact  laws,  and  to  levy  taxes.  The  full 
and  untrammeled  exercise  of  each  and  all  of  these  powers  is  vitally 
necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  eveiy  civilized  government. 

The  control  of  the  rail  hi<rliways  of  the  United  States  has  passed 
almost  completely  into  the  hands  of  small  groups  of  wealthy  and 
powerful  private  individuals. 

These  men  exercise  their  control  of  the  highways  through  the  ma- 
chinery of  corporations,  trallic  associations,  and  combinations  and 
communities  of  interests  of  various  sorts,  some  of  which  are  lawful 
bodies  and  others  are  criminal  conspiracies,  so  defined  and  denounced 
by  both  tlie  laws  of  Congress  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts. 

^  In  whichever  of  these  forms  \\\q  control  of  the  highways  is  exercised 
by  private  citizens  it  is  a  clear  invasion  of  a  most  important  function 
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of  government,  a  usurpation  of  one  of  'the  neatest  attributes  of 
sovereignty  by  private  persons  for  purely  selfish  ends.  In  pursuit 
of  their  ambition  to  amass  wealth  and  power  through  this  usurped 
authority  of  government,  these  combinations  of  individuals  have 
so  misused  this  enormous  power  of  the  highways,  that  they  have 
aroused  deep  and  widespread  resentment  among  the  great  body  of 
citizens.  These  citizens  who  have  long  suffered  uijustioe  and  oppres- 
sion in  various  forms  have  laid  before  the  conunittees  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  great 
mass  of  facts  and  proofs  of  the  injuries  they  have  been  and  an? 
subjected  to  from  this  system  of  private  control  of  the  public  high- 
way, and  they  are  appealing  vigorously  to  Congress  for  relief. 

They  have  f umisned  so  much  evidence  of  this  character  that  fur- 
ther statements  of  facts  in  this  line  to  your  committee  would  seem 
superfluous.  I  have  observed  that  the  questions  most  frequently  asked 
now  by  members  of  this  committee  are  not  for  further  evidence  of 
grievances,  but  for  suggestions  for  remedies  against  the  evils  univer- 
sally admitted  to  exist  in  and  from  this  system  of  unrestricted  pri- 
vate control  of  those  public  highways  known  as  ''•  railroads." 

There  existed  for  a  number  of  years  an  organization  of  all  the 
railroads  between  Chicago  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  known  as  the 
"Joint  Traffic  Association."  Largely  through  the  efforts  of  Sena- 
tor William  E.  Chandler,  at  that  time  a  prominent  member  of  this 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  that  association  was 
brought  into  court,  and  after  trial  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  it  was  a  criminal  conspiracy  and  combination  in  viola- 
tion of  the  United  States  antitrust  law  and  issued  a  decree  ordering 
it  to  disband. 

I  have  since  been  informed  by  railroad  men  that  the  association 
merely  changed  the  name  on  the  doors  of  its  New  York  office  and 
on  its  letter  heads  and  kept  right  on  doing  business  at  the  old  stand 
in  open  contempt  of  the  orders  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  law  of 
the  land.  I  am  informed  that  under  its  new  name  the  association 
is  that  same  Official  Classification  Committee  which  Commissioner 
Clements  stated  here  had  on  ten  days'  notice,  raised  the  rates  simul- 
taneously and  unreasonably  on  over  600  commodities  handled  by  65 
great  railroads.  Such  a  situation  is  a  menace  to  the  consumer  and 
shipper,  and  is  well  worthy  the  attention  not  only  of  this  committee 
ana  of  Congress,  but  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  President,  and 
Attorney-Cienoral. 

It  is  true  that  certain  of  the  railway  officials  and  attorneys  have 
appeared  before  the  committees  of  Congress  and  attempted  "to  con- 
vince you  that  there  were  no  abuses  and  no  grievances  worth  con- 
sidering, and  that  the  opposition  to  a  continuance  of  the  present 
system  was  only  a  manufactured  sentiment.  These  railroad  advocates 
Kave,  unfortunately  for  their  case,  attempted  to  produce  arguments, 
facts,  and  figures  in  support  of  their  claim  that  everything  was  all 
right  and  that  the  public  had  nothing  to  complain  of." 

One  of  the  latest  and  most  elaborate  of  those  arguments*  for  the 
private  railroad  combines  was  that  by  ilr.  Kruttschnitt,  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  railways,  to  the  eirect  that  railroad  ex- 
penses in  recent  years  were  increasing  faster  than  railroad  earnings, 
and  that  the  net  profits  of  the  railway  companies  >vere  actuaUy 
several  milhons  dollars  less  in  1904  than  in  1903. 
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These  statements  were  made  in  an  attempt  to  disprove  to  your 
mmittee  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  that 
e  railroad  companies  had  increased  their  earnings  by  raising  rates 

$156,000,000  more  in  1903  than  in  1899- 
Mr.  Kruttschnitt  states  that  the  reason  the  net  earnings  were  less 

1904  than  in  1903,  and  the  reason  that  the  $155,000,000  increased 
X  on  the  consumers  was  necessary  was  because  of  the  increased  cost 

materials  and  labor. 

He  claimed  the  increased  cost  of  labor  was  some  18  or  20  per  cent. 
ItJiough  there  is  grave  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this,  still,  let  us 
ncede  that,  as  a  legitimate  increase  of  the  expenses  of  the  railways, 
id  proceed  to  the  other  items. 

Rails,  he  said,  cost  25  per  cent  more.  Now,  the  rails  were  bought 
om  the  steel  trust.  Who  owns  the  steel  trust?  The  same  men  who 
711  the  railroads,  so  that  these  community  of  interest  eentlemen  as 
irners  of  the  railroads  paid  to  themselves  as  owners  of  the  steel  trust 
•  per  cent  more  for  steel  rails,  amountin^^  to  millions  of  dollars 
inually.  Was  that  a  legitimate  excuse  for  raising  the  rates  on 
e  consumer?    I  think  not.    He  says  the  cost  of  lumber  was  increased 

>  per  cent.  This  lumber  was  bought  largely  from  the  lumber  trust 
Tio  owns  the  lumber  trust?  Principally  the  same  men  who  own  the 
ilroad  combines.  The  cost  of  coal  was  increased  70  per  cent  This 
•al  was  bought  mainly  from  the  coal  trust.  Who  owns  the  coal  trust? 
he  same  men  who  own  the  railroads.  The  same  is  true  of  the  steel 
'idge  trust,  the  locomotive  trust,  and  other  monopolistic  manufac- 
irers  of  material  used  by  railroads,  down  to  the  purchase  of  lubri- 
.ting  oil  from  gentlemen  more  or  less  closely  related  to  the  Standard 
il  trust. 

Is  this  great  increase  in  the  prices,  amounting  to  millions  of  dol- 
rs,  paid  by  the  railroad  owners  to  themselves  as  owners  of  the 
lanuiacturing  and  mining  trusts,  a  legitimate  excuse  for  saying  that 
le  $155,000,000  increase  of  rate  in  1903  was  not  mainly  a  profit  to 
le  men  who  were  joint  owners  of  both  the  railroads  and  the  trusts? 

Then  consider  the  millions  of  dollars  taken  from  the  earnings  of 
lilroads  and  applied  to  the  purchase  of  newer,  better,  and  more 
iimerous  cars,  locomotives,  and  bridges,  and  permanent  improve- 
lents,  and  charged  to  operating  expenses.  Are  they  not  evidences 
f  profit  to  the  owners  or  the  railroads?     These  things  are  additions 

>  the  plant,  to  the  captial  of  the  railroads,  which  greatly  increase 
leir  earning  power  for  the  future? 

Is  it  right  or  reasonable  or  just  to  permit  the  railroads  to  increase 
leir  rates,  to  levy  greater  taxes  on  an  already  overburdened  people 
1  order  to  increase  their  fixed  capital  ? 

When  they  increase  their  plants  let  them  invest  their  own  money 
)  do  it,  not  levy  an  extortionate  and  unlawful'  tax  on  the  consumer 
■)  provide  themselves  with  machinery  with  which  to  earn  more  profit 
'here  are  many  other  ways  by  which  the  net  profits  of  the  railroadhs 
re  absorbed  in  order  to  make  it  appear  that  an  increase  of  the  rail- 
oad  rates  is  justifiable. 

For  instance,  there  is  a  rebate  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars 
hat  is  generallv  understood  to  be  collected  by  the  railroad  officials 
rem  the  men  who  sell  appliances  of  all  kinds  to  the  railroads  through 
hese  officials.  This  helps  to  make  net  earnings  look  small  on  the  face 
f  the  returns. 
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Then  consider  that  2,000,000  persons  ride  on  passes  and  consider 
how  many  millions  of  dollars  annually  would  be  added  to  the  legiti- 
mate earnings  of  the  railways  if  all  these  people  paid  cash  fares,  as 
ttey  are  all  well  able  to  do. 

Consider  also  the  remarkably  large  "  legal "  expenses  which  tw 
generally  imderstood  to  relate  not  so  much  to  litigation  over  laws 
already  on  the  statute  books  as  to  the  placing  of  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  enactment  of  new  legislation.  This  also  has  to  be  subtracted 
from  the  net  profits  and  I  presume  it  also  goes  into  the  "  operating 
expenses  "  account. 

Last  but  not  least  we  have  to  consider  the  amounts  subtracted  from 
the  revenues  of  the  roads  to  be  used  as  contributions  to  various 

Jolitical  campaign  funds  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  national 
onor,  etc.  Of  course  this  item  would  have  to  be  charged  to  "  operat- 
ing expenses,"  and  would  go  quite  a  long  way  toward  showing  that 
the  net  earnings  of  the  roads  were  not  nearly  so  great  as  we  might 
expect  them  to  be,  judged  by  the  high  rates  and  the  enormous  ton- 
nage. 

It  was  recently  reported  in  the  public  press  that  at  a  trial  in  New 
York  evidence  was  submitted  showing  that  the  Wabash  Railway 
bought  the  Western  Maryland  Railway  for  $8,500,000  and  capitalized 
it  for  $00,000,000  of  bonds  and  $60,000,000  of  stock.  The  need  for 
interest  and  dividends  on  such  bonds  and  stocks  is  made  an  excuse 
for  leyving  higher  rates,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville-beaboard  Air  Line  $50,000,000  issue  of  new  bonds  and 
stocks,  not  representing  a  single  dollar's  worth  of  railroad  property, 
which  was  described  by  Commissioner  Clements  in  his  testimony 
here. 

The  aggregate  of  bonds  and  stocks  of  this  character,  representing 
nothing  but  "water "  or  fictitious  capital  issued  by  all  the  various 
railroads  of  the  United  States,  unquestionably  amounts  to  billions  of 
dollars,  and  the  companies  are  trying  to  keep  their  rates  high  enough 
to  extract  from  the  people  the  money  with  which  to  pay  dividends 
and  interest  amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  capital 
they  never  invested. 

I  think  anyone  acquainted  with  railroad  financierinff,  even  in  a 
rudimentary  degree,  is  aware  that  fully  one-half  of  the  firbeen  bilUons 
of  stocks  and  bonds  issued  by  the  railroad  companies  and  on  which 
they  want  to  earn  dividends  and  interest  by  taxing  the  shipper  and 
consumer,  really  represents  nothing  but  the  estimated  value  of  the 
franchises  or  permission  by  which  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures 
have  allowed  them  to  fix  rates  practically  without  restraint.  They 
have  seized  upon  the  great  government  function  of  controlling  the 
highways  and  they  are  selling  it  in  the  market  place  for  $7,000,000,000 
or  $8,000,000,000.  They  have  a  simple  and  confiding  faith  that  Con- 
gress is  going  to  permit  them  to  continue  their  careers  as  controllers 
of  the  highways  for  another  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  years.  Some 
of  their  bonds  and  stock  issues  are  based  on  leases  which  run  for 
four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  and  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
years,  so  sure  are  they  that  the  citizens  can  never  shake  loose  tiieir 
nold  on  the  public  highways  and  the  consumers'  pockets. 

The  remedy  for  these  present  intolerable  conditions  growing  out 
of  the  usurpation  of  a  great  government  function  by  private  parties 
surely  must  lie  in  the  resmnption  by  the  Government  of  its  proper 
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«>vereign  authority  over  the  highways.  The  great  transportation 
:ax  of  nineteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars  per  year  must  be  levied 
fairly  and  openly  and  equally  upon  all  shippers  and  passengers  by 
luthority  of  law  and  under  the  rules  of  justice.  It  must  not  be  levied 
secretlv,  unequally,  discriminatively,  unreasonably  high  on  the  ordi- 
nary snipper  and  unreasonably  low  for  the  ffreat  trust  and  monopo- 
ies,  as  the  caprice  or  interest  of  some  railroad  manager  may  decide. 

The  first  steps  in  this  direction  for  a  remedy  are  well  indicated  in 
he  able  statement  to  your  committee  made  by  President  Sticknev,  of 
lie  Great  Western  Railway,  and  Commissioners  Prouty  and  Cflem- 
ints.  First,  empower  the  Interstate  Conmaerce  Commission  to  exer- 
ase  promptly  and  effectively  the  legislative  function  of  making  new 
rates  where  existing  ones  are  proven  unjust  or  unreasonable.  Sec- 
)ndly,  create  a  new  Department  of  Highways,  with  a  Cabinet  officer 
IS  Secretary  of  Highways  at  its  head,  to  supervise  and  to  police  the 
railway  corporations  ana  their  managers,  so  as  to  arrest  them  when 
Eound  doing  wrong  and  see  that  they  are  promptly  prosecuted  for 
>ffenses  agamst  the  law  of  the  land. 

It  is  said  here  by  the  representatives  of  the  railways  that  the 
nanagers  of  the  roads  will  tate  good  care  of  the  shippers  along  their 
Lines  so  as  to  make  more  business  for  their  roads.  Well,  a  sheep 
raiser  takes  good  care  of  his  sheep  in  order  to  get  more  wool  and 
nutton.  But  these  railroad  gentlemen  must  remember  that  the 
Ajnerican  people  are  not  sheep,  even  though  thev  have  lately  sub- 
mitted to  a  good  deal  of  shearing,  and  they  wUl  prove  to  be  very 
x>ugh  mutton  if  the  railroad  corporations  attempt  to  eat  them  up 
^y  extortionate  and  unjust  levies  of  the  transportation  tax. 

I  will  read,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  the  following,  taken  from 
:he  Railroad  Exchange,  one  of  the  leading  railroad  papers  of  the 
30untry: 

Prels  dispatches  from  Pittsburg  say  that  10,000  freight  cars  recently  ordered 
jy  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  will  cost  the  large  sum  of  $12,000,000.  This  is  an 
average  price  per  car  of  $1,260,  or  $300  more  than  was  quoted  less  than  a 
irear  ago. 

It  Is  not  hard  to  estimate  the  saving  which  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  would 
tiave  made  by  purchasing  the  alwve  mentioned  10,000  cars  in  small  lots,  spread 
>ver  an  average  of,  say,  tliree  years.  A  fair  average  price  for  a  steel  car  is 
ibout  $1,050,  which  is  $210  less  than  the  present  market  quotation. 

Just  one  word  further  as  to  the  alleged  increased  cost  of  labor.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  the  last  half  dozen  years  when 
increase  in  the  cost  of  railroad  labor  is  claimed,  there  has  also  been  a 
Treat  increase  in  the  average  size  and  hauling  capacity  of  locomotives 
ind  cars,  so  that  to-day  a  train  crew  hauls  a  far  greater  number  of 
tons  of  freight  per  day,  and  thereby  the  labor  cost  per  ton  of  hauling 
freight  has  been  very  materially  reduced;  more  than  counterbalanc- 
ing any  small  increase  in  wages. 

There  are  a  few  hundred  thousand  railroad  owners  and  a  few 
Inindred  thousand  shippers,  but  there  are  80,000,000  consumers  who 
pay  the  frei*!:ht  finally.  I  trust  that  this  committee  will  give  to  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  consumers  that  careful  and  thorough  con- 
sideration to  which  the  enormous  magnitude  and  preponderance  of 
their  numbers  and  interests  justlv  entitle  them. 

I  will  submit  the  di-aft  of  a  \)ill  to  provide  for  a  department  of 
highways. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHH  C.  WELCH. 

Hon.  S.  B.  Elkinb, 

Chairman  Interstate  Convmerce  Committee^ 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  desire  to  submit  to  your  committee  the  following  sug- 
gestions, which  are  in  line  with  two  papers  I  submitted  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  last  year  in  its  consideration  of  differ- 
ential rates.  On  rate  making  and  related  subjects  I  have  made  a 
number  of  addresses,  the  first  in  August,  1902;  have  had  several 
communications  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  newspapers,  and 
addressed  by  open  letter  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Trans- 
portation under  date  of  Au^st  »30,  1904. 

The  general  grounds  which  I  have  taken  and  now  hold  is  that, 
regarding  interstate-commerce  freight  and  passenger  charges,  classi- 
fications of  freight,  routing,  agreements  for  pooling,  and,  in  general, 
what  pertains  to  payments  to  transportation  companies  for  services 
rendered,  should  have  their  initial  action  with  the  men  administer- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  transportation  companies,  but  that  tliis  depart- 
ment of  the  public  service  of  these  companies  should  come  before  a 
board  or  boards  of  commissioners  clothed  with  power  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  approval  and  indorsement  before  any  changes  in  the 
existing  order  shall  be  operative. 

The  plan  contemplates  that  all  conditions  existing  at  the  time  of  its 
adoption  would  remain  until  modified  by  the  joint  action  of  the  rail- 
road and  Government  representatives;  that  any  existing  regulation 
would  have  the  force  of  a  Federal  law,  and  that  all  who  participated 
in  an  imauthorized  variation  by  that  fact  would  be  guilty  of  a  civil 
or  criminal  offense,  and  subject  to  punishment  by  fines,  imprison- 
ment, etc.  A  very  effective  way  to  punish  a  representative  of  a  trans- 
portation company  who  participated  in  such  infringement  of  the  law 
would  be  to  debar  him  from  having  any  voice  in  the  future  specified 
regulations  which  in  making  and  maintaining  would  have  come  in 
part  under  the  control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government 

With  the  deprivation  of  any  particular  company  of  the  power  on 
its  own  account  to  make  a  new  rate  there  will  be  no  occasion  on  the 
part  of  other  companies  to  take  sudden  action  to  meet  new  existing 
rates.  And  in  this  would  lie  the  reduction  of  the  making  of  new 
rates  to  very  moderate  numbers. 

The  requirements  iniorht  he  for  numerous  Federal  boards  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  the  boards  or  representatives  of  the  transportation 
companies,  coverin<r,  perhaps,  different  sections  of  the  country.  As 
new  conditions  in  transportation  might  arise  on  account  of  changes 
in  the  season,  the  cremation  of  new  industries,  including  the  finding  of 
new  sources  of  supply  of  commodities,  and  in  sudden  exigencies  the 
action  of  the  Government  representatives  might  be  practically  con- 
temporaneous with  those  of  the  transportation  companies,  and'  there 
need  be  no  occasion  for  a  lack  of  ela^^ticity,  on  which  there  has  been 
founded  an  ar<2;iiment  against  any  Government  participation  in  rate 
making,  etc.  The  proposed  plan  would  be  favorable  to  sudden  exi- 
gencies in  the  making  of  rates  for  the  reason  that  it  could'  be  done 
without  a  general  destruction  of  rates,  as  the  change  could  be  kept  in 
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ofie  of  continuance  and  in  extent  of  its  range  within  prescribed 
amds. 

By  the  adoption  of  such  a  phm  it  will  become  at  once  the  duty  of 
e  Federal  Government  in  the  general  interests  of  its  citizens  to  ex- 
cise due  diligence  in  carrying  out  the  regulations  it  had  participated 

establishing,  and  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  the  exercise  of 
termediate  action  except  such  as  falls  to  the  officers  of  courts  and 
grand  juries,  and  complaints  before  such  would  be  in  order  by  any- 
e  who  lelt  aggrieved  and  who  had  facts  to  present 
What  has  been  here  said  has  only  contemplated  the  action  of  Fed- 
al  commissionei's  in  approving  or  disapproving  propositions  made 
'  representatives  of  transportation  companies.     In  case  a  reduction 

rate  was  called  for  and  the  transportation  representatives  declined 
act  on  the  request,  the  Federal  courts,  as  now  constituted,  could  be 
►pealed  to,  and  while  it  would  be,  no  doubt,  beyond  their  jurisdic- 
)n  to  say  what  rate  should  be  made  it  would  be  within  their 
risdiction  to  fix  a  rate  at  a  nonconfiscatory  maximum  point. 
The  late  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  in  an  address  as  chairman  of  the  third 
nual  convention  of  railroad  commissioners.  Federal  and  State, 
Id  at  Washington  March,  1891,  in  disscussing  problems  of  transpor- 
:ion  then  and  still  confronting  the  country,  said : 

riie  troubles  that  are  always  present,  always  aDnoying,  and  always  difficult  of 
jnstuient,  are  those  which  relate  to  the  making  of  rate  sheets,  and  to  the 
nner  in  which  these  are  observed  or  treated  after  they  are  made.  It  is  here 
It  we  discover  a  problem  that  is  not  narrow  or  temporary,  and  that  does  not 
ich  lightly  upon  the  relations  between  the  railroads  themselves,  but  is  seen 
nearly  all  their  controversies  and  misunderstandings,  and  that  is  the  prolific 
rent  of  nearly  all  the  difficulties  between  the  railroads  and  those  who  have 
rasion  for  their  services.  It  is  the  unjust  nature  of  the  rate  sheets  when  the 
bts  of  the  public  or  of  other  roads  are  considered;  it  is  the  refusal  to  Join 
til  other  roads  in  making  them,  or  the  demand  of  an  unreasonable  share  of  a 
nt  rate  when  one  is  made;  it  is  the  sudden  reduction  in  rates  when  injury 
1  be  done  to  a  rival  by  resorting  to  that  measure,  or  when  it  is  hoped  that  the 
al  can  be  compelled  thereby  to  give  assent  to  some  measure  to  which  assent 
3  not  be  obtained  by  negotiation ;  it  is  the  refusal  to  unite  in  through  bills 
lading  at  agreed  rates,  or  to  receive  for  the  transportation  of  persons  the 
kets  that  have  been  given  by  other  roads;  it  is  the  failure  to  abide  by  under- 
indlngs  concerning  rates  when  a  disregard  of  them  seems  to  promise  a  tem- 
rary  advantage;  in  short,  it  is  the  manner  in  which  this  whole  subject  of 
Lking  rates  is  dealt  with  and  treated  by  the  railroad  companies,  and  the  effect 
sreby  upon  their  own  interests,  respectively,  tlie  Interests  of  stock  and  bond 
iders,  and  the  interests  of  tliose  who,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  are  their  cua- 
uers,  that  present  the  fundamental  and  still  unsolved  problem  which  must 
L-essarily  address  itself,  first  of  all  to  the  railroad  managers  of  the  country, 
d  after  that  to  the  public  authorities.    The  evils  in  railroad  service  nearly 

find  their  origin  here :  and  especially  Is  this  true  of  those  that  are  most  • 
ficult  and  Inveterate.  The  railroad  prol)lem  will  be  dealt  with  effectually 
len  the  power  to  fix  the  rates  for  railroad  transportation  is  placed  upon  such 
tjasis  that  the  evils  now  so  prominent  and  troublesome  and  persistent,  which 
ring  from  its  exercise,  shall  be  cured  and  the  i)ower  itself  brought  under 
ec'tual  regulation. 

It  can  he  soon  from  this  extract  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  most 
lincnt  authority  that  the  country  has  yet  produced  in  regard  to 
terstate  transportation,  that  the  problem  does  not  lie  in  railroad 
scriminations  and  rebates — wliere  it  has  been  generally  placed, 
idge  Cooley  says  rogardino^  them :  *'  The  problem  without  question 
here,  but  not  in  its  entiroiy." 
The  attitude  of  those  opposed  to  Government  action  in  regard  to 
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rate  making,  on  the  plea  that  discrimination  and  rebates  are  out  of 
the  way  by  the  legislation  of  1903,  is  that  there  is  nothing  furfliff 
for  the  Government  to  do  except  to  execute  the  laws  now  upon  the 
statute  books,  and  as  they  are  to  be  modified,  perhaps,  in  minor 
degree. 

The  great  popular  claim,  resting  upon  tremendous  injury  and  evils 
that  have  grown  up,  is  for  still  further  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  and  for  this  attitude  there  is  support  by  flhe-enunent 
authority  from  whom  quotation  is  here  made. 
With  great  respect,  very  sincerely,  yours, 

John  C.  Welch. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  18, 1905. 

[Raliton  &  Slddons,  attorneys  and  connsellors  at  law.1 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  16, 190i, 
Dear  Sir  :  Some  months  ago  you  received  a  letter  signed  by  Mr. 
T.  T.  Le  Berthon,  manager  of  Freight  Publishing  Company,  116 
Nassau  street.  New  York  City,  which  read  as  follows : 

We  are  marshaling  an  army  of  shippers  which  now  promises  to  be  bigger 
than  any  ever  before  formed  to  appeal  to  CJongn'ess.  A  copy  of  Freight  Is  sent 
to  you  by  this  mail.  It  explains  fully  our  purpose — ^the  passage  of  a  bill  to 
make  operative,  as  originally  intended,  the  act  to  regulate  commerce.  We  adro- 
cate  simply  this :  Just  and  equitable  freight  rates  and  governmental  snpervisioD 
over  railroads  similar  to  that  now  exercised  over  the  national  banks.  We 
Indorse  a  measure  along  the  lines  laid  down  in  tbe  Quarles-Oooper  bill,  and 
already  have  received  wide  support  from  shippers  In  all  parts  of  tbe  country, 
as  well  as  from  Ck)ngress  members  and  public  bodies.  We  send  to  you  also  a 
copy  of  the  petition  we  are  circulating,  showing  facsimiles  of  a  few  men  wbo 
are  indorsing  the  measure. 

Will  you  cooperate  with  us  in  this  excellent  work?  We  ask  this  because  It 
is  important  that  shippers  get  the  support  of  every  influential  man.  Kindl; 
write  us  by  return  mail. 

Accompanying  the  foregoing,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  every 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
was  a  petition  asking  vour  support  in  behalf  of  the  so-called  Quarles- 
Cooper  bill  for  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

It  will  probably  interest  you  to  learn  that  every  signer  of  the  peti- 
tion which  accompanied  the  said  letter  has  withdrawn  his  indorse- 
ment of  the  proposed  legislation.  I  inclose  two  documents  showing 
this  to  be  the  fact. 

Of  course,  you  understand  that  the  rate-making  power  which  the 
Quarles-Cooper  bill  would  confer  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  a  legislative  power.  I  have  regarded  it  as  contrary  to 
American  principles  for  the  lawmaking  body  to  delegate  such  an 
important  part  or  its  functions  to  an  appointive  bodv,  thus  removing 
a  portion  of  the  legislative  authority  one  degree  further  from  the 
people.  Believing  that  the  idea  that  legislative  authority  should  be 
retained  in  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  really  domi- 
nates among  the  thinking  people  of  the  country,  it  has  interested  me 
to  ascertain  whether  there  is  an}^  genuine  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
departing  from  this  principle  in  the  matter  of  railway  legislatioB. 
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Investigation  of  this  one  petition,  which  has  been  so  widely  circulated, 
eonfirms  my  belief  that  there  is  no  public  demand  that  railway  rates 
sbould  be  fixed  by  executive  order. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

H.  T.  Nbwgomb. 
Hon.  Stephen  B.  Elkins, 

Elkina,  W.  Va. 


The  Hartford  Carpet  Corporation, 

New  York^  July  7, 190i. 
Editor  of  Freight, 

116  Nassau  Street^  City. 
Dear  Sir:  Some  time  ago  we  signed  a  petition  to  Congress  sup- 
porting the  Quarles-Cooper  bill. 

We  have  given  this  matter  careful  consideration  and  we  desire  to 
pvithdraw  our  support  of  the  Quarles-Cooper  bills  introduced  into 
CJongress  of  the  United  States,  known  as  H.  R.  No.  6273  and  Senate 
i>iU  5fo.  2439. 

We  understand  that  the  ori^n»l  of  the  petition  to  Congress  is  in 
jTOur  possession,  and  we  would  respectfully  request  that  you  remove 
)ur  signature  from  the  same. 

Awaiting  the  favor  of  a  reply,  we  are, 

Yours,  txuly,  B.  P.  Perkins, 

President. 


The  Eaton,  Cole  &  Burnham  Company, 

Bridgeport^  Conn.^  July  16, 1904. 
James  McCartney,  Esq., 

President  Freight  Publishing  Company, 

116  ffassau  Street,  New  York. 
Dear  Sir:  Begging  to  refer  to  our  letter  addressed  to  you  under 
date  of  June  8,  1904,  and  thanking  you  for  the  courteous  call  of  vour 
representative,  we  address  you  now  to  say  that  in  view  of  considera- 
tions of  business  character,  and  without  bias  as  to  questions  which 
may  or  may  not  be  involved,  we  wish  to  withdraw  our  signature  from 
the  petition  to  Congress  relating  to  interstate-commerce  legislation. 
Kespectf  uUy,  yours, 

E.  H.  Cole,  Treasurer. 


New  York,  June  «5,  1904. 
Editor  Freight, 

110  Nassau  street,  City. 

Dear  Sir:    After  due  consideration,  we  desire  to  withdraw  our 

support  of  the  Quarlcs-Coopcr  bills  introduced  into  the  Congress  of 

the  United  States,  known  as  H.  R.  bill  No.  6273  and  Senate  bill  No. 

24;>5),  and  would  respectfully  request  you  to  remove  our  signature 
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from  the  petition  to  Congress,  the  original  of  which  we  imderstani 
is  now  in  your  possession.    Awaiting  the  favor  of  a  reply, 
We  are,  yours,  truly, 

The  Yale  &  Townb  Mf'o  Com-  A.  D.  Juhxiabd  &  Co. 

PANT,  Clarence  Whitman  &  Ca 

By  Henry  B.  Towne,  President.  La^vrence  &  Company. 

F.  ViBTOR  &  Achelis.  Deering,  Miluken  &  Co. 

MiNOT,  Hooper  &  Company.  John  C.  Eames. 

C.  L.  Bausher  &  Company.  Tefft  Weller  Co., 

E.  G.  Burgess.  G.  C.  Clark,  President. 

F.  V.  Dare  &  Bro.  H.  L.  Judd  Co., 
David  Bingham.  John  Day,  President. 

MiLMINE,  BODMAN  &  Co.  GeO.  BoRGFELDT  &  Co. 

Rice,  QuiNBY  &  Co,  Garner  &  Company. 

R.  W.  Forbes  &  Son.  Woodward  &  Stillmak. 

W.    H.    Grossman,    of    W.    H. 
Grossman  &  Co.,  Inc. 

A  SUGGESTIVE  PLAN  FOB  LEGISLATIOK  TO  FBEVSNT  BXBATE8 
AND  DISCBIMINATIONS  IN  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  BY  TEE 
NEW  YOBK  BOABD  OF  TBADE  AND  TBANSPOBTATION. 

New  York,  May  5,  1905, 
Senator  Stephen  B.  Elkins, 

Chairman  Interstate  Commerce  Committe^y 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  hav<»  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith,  by  the  direction 
of  this  board,  a  copy  of  "A  suggestive  plan  for  legislation  to  prevent 
rebates  and  discriminations  in  interstate  commerce,"  which  is  sub- 
mitted for  your  consideration. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Frank  S.  Oardner,  SecreUsry* 


A  SuGGESTms  Plan  for  Legislation  to  Prevent  Rebates  and  Dis- 

CRmiNATlONS    IN    INTERSTATE    COMKERCE. 

[New  York  Board  of  Trnde  and  Transportation;  President,  William  McCarroU;  Vice 
Presidents,  John  11.  Waslibiirn,  James  Talcott,  John  M.  Peters ;  Treasarer,  Prank  0. 
Herring:    Secretary,  Frank  S.  Gardner.] 

JUDGE  COOLEY'S  VIEWS  OF  WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  REASONABI^  RATE — HOW 

ALBERT  FINK  DEALT  WITH  SECRET  REBATES REPORT  APPROVED  BY  THX 

NEW   YORK  BOARD   OF  TRADE   AND   TRANSPORTATION,   MARCH   22,   1905. 

New  York,  March  22^  1906. 
The  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation  : 

Your  committee  on  railway  transportation  submits  herewith,  for 
your  consideration,  a  plan  for  interstate  commerce  legislation  devised 
by  the  secretary  of  this  board,  which  after  careful  consideration  we 
have  approved.  The  Fifty-eighth  Congress  adjourned  without  en- 
acting legislation  to  meet  the  recommendations  of  the  President  in 
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relation  to  interstate  commerce,  and  the  United  States  Senate  ap 
pointed  a  committee  to  investigate  this  subject  with  a  view  to  prepar- 
mc  and  recommending  some  legislation  to  the  next  Congress.  We 
believe  that  the  idea  upon  which  the  accompanying  bill  is  based  has 
much  merit,  and  we  recommend  that  copies  thereof  be  submitted  to 
the  United  States  Senate  connnittee  and  to  persons  and  organizations 
interested  in  this  question. 
Ilespectfully  submitted. 

Charles  A.  Moore,  Chairman. 
J.  Fredk.  Ackerman, 
W.  S.  Armstrong, 
Dick  S.  Ramsay, 
Thomas  P.  Cook, 
J.  L.  Hopkins, 
Committee  on  Railway  TransportoMon^ 
New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation. 

New  York,  March  ^  1906. 
The  Committee  on  Railway  T7'an8portation  of  the  New 

York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation^  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  :  It  is  useless  to  argue  whether  the  rate-making  power 
was  intended  to  be  conferred  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Condmssion 
by  the  Congress  or  the  people  of  nearly  twenty  years  ago  if  the 
people  determinfe  that  such  power  shall  be  given  now,  and  it  behooves 
us  to  consider  if  the  demand  can  be  conceded  with  safety. 

The  measure  required  by  existing  conditions  is  one  that  will  in- 
sure equality  of  rates  and  privileges  to  all  shippers  and  give  ample 
and  speedy  remedv  when  infractions  of  the  law  have  been  found  to 
exist,  and  it  must  be  free  from  constitutional  objection. 

The  Esch-Townsend  bill  does  not  appear  to  answer  to  these  es- 
sential requirements.  It  fails  to  remedy  the  private  car  line  evils; 
it  is^umbersome  and  expensive  in  the  machinery  provided ;  the  court 
of  transportation  could  probably  give  no  decision  more  effective  than 
the  present  Commission  under  existing  law ;  the  constitutionality 
of  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  court  is  a  mooted  question,  and 
the  delays  incident  to  an  inquiry  by  the  Commission,  supplemented 
by  review  by  the  court,  are  not  remedied. 

It  may  be  impracticable  to  devise  any  new  plan  of  le^slation  that 
will  meet  these  requirements  and  eliminate  the  feature  ox  Commission 
rate  making. 

Having  in  mind  the  difficulties  presented,  I  submit  herewith,  in 
the  form  of  a  short  bill,  for  your  consideration,  a  suggestive  plan 
of  legislation,  which  is  aimed  at  the  most  serious  evils  in  interstate 
commerce.  The  bill  is  not  offered  as  a  complete  measure,  but  it 
presents  the  thought  and  its  application,  and  I  entertain  the  hope 
that  it  will  offer  to  both  the  railroads  and  the  shippers  some  attrac- 
tive features. 

Among  the  things  this  bill  would  do  are  the  following: 

1.  It  will  eliminate  the  question  of  rate  making  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  ncconmlish  the  making  of  new  reasonable  rates  through 
the  offending  railroads  themselves. 
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t  will  eliminate  the  mooted  constitutional  question  of  the  right 

ngress  to  ii.rest  the  Commission  or  the  courts  with  the  rate- 

ig  power. 

t  will  eliminate  the  necessity  for  any  inquiry  by  the  Commisr 

3  determine  what  a  reasonable  rate  is  in  substitution  for  a  rate 

ained  against,  such  inquiry  being  very  intricate  and  requiring 

time.     It  will,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  expedite  a  determina- 

f  complaints  and  materially  shorten  the  time  consumed  betweoi 

of  complaint  and  decision. 

t  allows  review  of  determination  of  rates  in  substitution  upon 

ons  of  law  only.     As  these  provisions  in  this  respect  are  very 

5  and  direct  the  practice  under  it  would  be  equally  so,  and 

but  little  room  for  a  valid  demand  for  review,  thus  eliminating 

from  this  cause  in  the  large  majority  of  cases. 

L  rebate  given  to  one  shipper  would  reduce  the  rate  to  the  same 

f  to  all  shippers. 

implicity,  directness,  and  economy  are  meritorious  features  in 

ition,  I  believe  this  plan  will  commend  itself  to  your  approval 

ving  my  plan,  which  is  attached  hereto,  I  submit  some  com- 

,  which  are  intended  to  make  its  theory  and  purposes  mon 

Very  respectfully, 

Frank  S.  Oardner, 
Secretary  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation, 


I  to  supplement  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regiilate  commerce,"  approTed  Frtn- 
fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof. 

t  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  VnUei 
of  America  in  Congress  asscmhled.  That  whenever,  ui)on  complaint  duly 
mdor  Kection  thirteen  of  the  act  to  resnilate  commerce,  the  Interstate 
Tce  Comniissiou  shall,  after  full  hearing,  ascertain  that  an  unlawful 
has  been  given,  or  a  discriminating  rate  lower  than  the  published  tariff 
m  made  or  charjj:ed  by  any  common  carrier  for  the  transportation  of  per- 
•  property,  or  that  a  rate  lower  than  the  regular  rate  has  been  made  or 
i  by  rebate  or  by  any  other  pretext  or  device  whatsoever  for  the  use  of 
ivate  freiglit  car  or  refrigerator  car  or  other  special  form  of  car  engaged 
rstate  trniisportution,  or  for  any  service  incident  to  or  connected  with 
e  or  preservation  of  projwrty  transfwrted  In  any  such  private  or  special 
e  act  of  the  common  carrier  or  of  any  of  his  or  its  olficers  or  agents,  or 

of  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  such  private  car  or  of  any  of  his  or  their 

or  agents  In  giving  sucli  rebate  or  rate  lower  than  the  regular  rate, 
r  made  or  given  directly  or  indirectly,  shall  be  construed  and  held  to  be 
king  of  a  new  and  reasonable  rate,  and  the  Commission  shall  determine 
Clare  the  net  rate  so  produced  by  such  unlawful  rebate  or  the  discrimi- 
rate,  as  the  case  may  ])c,  and  such  new  rate  so  made  by  the  carrier  or 
ner,  and  so  determined  and  de<lared  by  the  Ck)m mission,  shall  be  pub- 
and  shall  take  effect  and  become  operative  immediately  and  shall  be  snb- 
1  for  tht  tariff  rate  or  the  rej?ular  rate  complained  against  as  having 
(bated  or  cut,  and  it  shall  be  the  maximum  rate  charged  in  place  thereof 
i  year  and  until  changed  In  the  manner  provided  by  law ;  and  the  Oom- 
i  shall  give  immediate  notice  of  its  finding,  determination,  and  dedara* 

the  person  or  persons,  cori>oralion,  common  carrier,  or  owners  affected 
' ;  but  at  any  time  within  sixty  days  from  date  of  such  notice  any  p«r- 
persons,  corporation,  common  carrier,  or  owner  directly  affected  by  sndi 
inatlon  and  declaration  of  the  Commission,  and  deeming  it  to  be  contrary 
may  institute  proceedings  in  the  United  States  court  having  proper  jnrls- 

to  have  it  reviewed  and  its  lawfulness  inquired  Into  and  determined. 
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tmt  no  proceedings  by  any  court  taking  Jurisdiction  shall  consider  any  testimony 
except  such  as  is  contained  in  the  record. 

Brno,  2.  That  when  the  rate  substituted  as  provided  in  section  one  of  this  a2t 
shall  be  a  joint  rate,  and  the  carriers,  parties  thereto,  fail  to  agree  u(on  the 
apportionment  thereof  among  themselves  within  twenty  days  after  notice  of 
the  determination  and  declaration  of  the  Ck)mmission,  the  Commission  may, 
after  fall  hearing,  issue  a  supplemental  order  declaring  the  portion  of  such 
Joint  rate  to  be  received  by  each  carrier  party  thereto,  which  shall  take  effect 
of  its  own  force  as  part  of  the  original  finding :  Provided,  That  the  CJommission 
in  determining  the  portion  of  a  joint  rate  to  be  received  by  each  carrier  party 
thereto  shall  fix  the  guilt  upon  the  rond  or  roads  reKponsible  for  the  rebate  or 
diflcrlmination,  and  shall  apportion  the  shares  of  the  joint  rate  accordingly. 
8nch  supplemental  order  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  court  having  proper 
Jurisdiction  within  the  time  and  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  provided  for  the 
reriew  of  original  findings  of  the  Ck>mmission:  Provided,  That  any  rate, 
whether  single  or  joint,  which  may  be  determined  and  declared  by  the  Gommls- 
alon  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  for  all  purposes  be  deemed  the  pub- 
Itahed  rate  of  such  carrier  or  owner,  and,  except  as  provided  in  section  three  of 
this  act,  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  and 
the  acts  amendatory  thereof. 

Sko.  3.  That  any  rate  determined  and  declared  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  and  substituted  for  the  tariff  rate  shall  be  made  compulsory  and  enforced 
only  upon  the  person  or  persons,  corporation,  common  carrier,  or  owner,  upon 
whose  line  or  cars  the  rebate  or  discriminating  rate  or  rate  lower  than  the  regu- 
lar rate  complained  of  was  made,  given,  or  charged,  but  nothing  in  this  act  or 
in  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  commerce,"  approved  February  fourth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  or  in  any  act  amendatory  thereof,  shall  be 
construed  or  held  to  forbid  the  voluntary  adoption  of  such  new  rate  by  any 
road,  corporation,  or  common  carrier  competing  in  interstate  transportation 
with  the  road,  corporation,  or  common  carrier  complained  against  and  directly 
affected  by  the  determination  and  declaration  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission under  the  provisions  of  this  act:  Provided,  however.  That  any  such 
competing  road,  cori^ratlon,  or  common  carrier,  other  than  the  one  complained 
against,  electing  to  adopt  the  new  rate  determined  and  declared  under  this  act 
shall  be  permitted  to  immediately  adopt  and  charge  such  new  rate  upon  serving 
notice  of  intention  so  to  do  ui)on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  pab- 
liBhing  said  notice  specifying  such  substituted  rate,  but  the  voluntary  adoption 
t^  any  such  competing  road  or  company  of  such  new  rate  shall  not  forbid  the 
rabsequent  changing  of  such  rate  In  the  manner  now  provided  by  law  for  the 
dlianging  of  rates. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  owner  or  operator  of  any  such  private  freight  car  engaged 
in  interstate-commerce  transportation  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  common  car- 
rier, and  is  subject  to  all  the  provisions,  so  far  as  applicable,  of  the  acts  to 
regulate  commerce,  and  of  this  act 

Sec.  6.  That  any  person,  association,  or  corporation  violating  any  of  the  pro- 
Tisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  punished  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  act  approved  Febroaiy 
19,  1903,  entitled  "An  act  to  further  regulate  interstate  commerce.** 

Ssa  d.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passaga 

CX)MMBnTB  ON  FLAN. 

Rea9onab\ene8s  of  rate  fixed, — When  a  rate  is  cut  by  rebate  or  otherwise  it  is 
presumable  that  the  road  can  carry  for  the  new  rate  and  make  a  profit  that  is 
satisfactory  to  itself  on  that  business,  because  railroads  are  in  business  to  make 
money  for  their  stockholders.  Frequently,  when  a  rate  Is  cut,  it  is  done  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  large  volume  of  business  which  is  intended  to  be  moved 
within  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time.  The  road  before  making  the  cat 
calculates  the  profits ;  it  also  calculates  the  chances  of  being  apprehended,  proee- 
cated  and  fined  under  existing  law,  and,  finding  that  the  fine,  if  imposed  and 
paid,  would  probably  be  less  than  the  profits  on  the  transaction,  the  risk  is  taken, 
yor  that  road  under  those  circumstances,  the  fine  lias  no  deterrent  effect  to  pre- 
vent the  rebate  or  cut  rate  being  given.  Therefore  when  a  road  has  deliberateij 
given  a  rebate  to  get  business ;  has  secured  the  business  and  voluntarily  carried 
for  the  cut  rate,  and  thereby  proved  that  it  was  anxious  to  do  business  at  that 
rate,  even  facing  the  penalty  of  the  law  by  so  doing,  it  must  be  assumed  that  thr 
rate  produced  a  profit  satisfactory  to  that  road  and  that  the  rate  is  not  unrsa- 

8.  Doc  243, 59-1— vol  4 42 
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nnbly  low.  If  the  cut  rate  is  not  unreasonably  low  the  hl^rlier  tariff  rate  te 
too  high,  or  nnreiiBonably  high,  and  ought  to  be  lowered.  Then  the  pn^oii- 
tion  most  be  obvious  that  if  the  road  gives  the  lower  rate  to  one  shipper  it  shoold 
not  be  permitted  to  charge  the  unreasonable  rate  to  other  shippers  and  certtinlj 
it  should  not  be  either  permitted  or  obliged  to  go  back  to  the  higher  onresscniaUe 
rate  and  charge  all  shippers  more  than  is  reasonable.  This  leads  at  once  to  tbe 
oondusion  that  dictates  that  the  giving  of  the  rebate  rate  or  cut  rate  shall  be 
construed  to  be  the  making  of  a  new  and  reasonable  rate  which  shall  be  sobsti- 
tuted  for  the  tariff  rate. 

Judge  Cooley*8  views  in  Mrmony  with  the  foregoing, — When  the  aathor  of 
the  foregoing  bill  drafted  it  he  believed  that  he  was  the  originator  of  the  idn 
contained  in  the  first  section*  but  he  finds  that  its  application  to  prevent  ivhat- 
Ing  was  first  made  by  Mr.  Albert  Fink,  commissioner  of  the  ''Joint  ezecatiTe 
committee/'  from  1875  to  1888,  and  that  Judge  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  chairman  <tf 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  enunciated  very  similar  views  In  1800. 
Judge  Cooley  was  rec<>&:nlzed  by  the  railroad  managers  as  an  anthority  on  nil- 
road  questions  prior  to  that  date,  and  was  selected  by  them  as  a  member  of  tbe 
famous  arbitration  commission  on  differentials  between  the  several  Atlantic 
seaboard  cities. 

The  views  of  Judge  Thomas  M.  Cooley  in  harmony  with  the  foregoing  were 
published  in  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Oonunlsston. 
pages  30^1,  as  follows: 

'7f  these  (tariff  rates)  are  secretly  out,  or  if  rebates  are  given  to  large  ship- 
pers, the  fact  of  itself  shows  the  rates  which  are  charged  to  the  general  pMk 
are  unreasonable,  for  they  are  necessarily  made  higher  than  they  ought  to  be  io 
order  to  provide  for  the  cut  or  to  pay  the  rebate.  It  is  a  very  erroneous  ootioD 
that  the  results  of  a  cut  or  of  a  rebate  fall  only  upon  the  carrier ;  they  fWl  tt 
last  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  public,  and  those  who  pay  full  rates  largely 
make  up  for  every  allowance  that  is  made  to  those  who  do  not ;  if  the  carrier 
habitually  carries  a  great  number  of  people  free,  its  regular  rates  are  made  ti^ 
higher  to  cover  the  cost ;  if  heavy  commissions  are  paid  for  obtaining  business, 
the  rates  are  made  the  higher  that  the  net  revenues  may  not  suffer  in  caoat- 
quence;  if  scalpers  are  directly  or  indirectly  supported  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies, the  general  public  refunds  to  the  companies  what  the  support  costs,  and 
In  every  one  of  these  cases  the  fact  of  improper  drafts  upon  the  gross  revenneB. 
or  of  Improper  reductions  of  what  ought  to  go  to  swell  these  revenues,  is  proof 
that  the  rate  sheets  are  too  high.    It  would  be  pebfegtly  unmiiATE  and  fborb 

IN  SUCH  C4SES  TO  OBDEB  SUCH  EEDUCTION  AS  WOULD  BRING  THE  PUBLISHED  B4TI> 
DOWN  TO  THE  AVEBAGE  OF  WHAT  IS  BEC£I>'ED  FOB  RAILBOAD  8EBVICB  WHEN  TBI 
WHOLE  BUSINESS,  NOT  MERELY  THAT  WHICH  IS  DONE  AT  FULL  BATES,  BUT  TBI 
AQOBBOATB  WHEN  THAT  WHICH  IS  DONE  AT  REDUCED  RATES  OR  DONE  VBSK  IB  TAIXH 

INTO  ACCOUNT.  No  evidcncc  can  be  more  conclusive  that  the  carrier  ie  5y  *<« 
regular  rate  sheets  charging  something  more  than  reasonable  prices  for  his 
service  than  the  fact  that  either  openly  or  secretly  he  violates  the  law  to  accept 
from  favored  classes,  or  from  Individuals,  a  less  compensation,  or  that  he  pajs 
large  sums  for  procuring  business  at  the  rates  named,  or  that  he  so  manages  his 
business  that  parties  who  have  no  legitimate  connection  with  It  are  ^labled  to 
prey  upon  it,  and  tlms  indirectly  prey  upon  his  patrons. 

'*A  reasonable  rate  Is  one  that  will  make  Just  and  fair  return  to  the  cairier 
when  it  is  charged  to  all  who  are  to  pay  It  without  unjust  discrimination  against 
any,  and  when  the  revenue  It  produces  Is  subject  to  no  improper  reductions.  No 
carrier  has  any  ground  for  Just  complaint  if  its  published  rates  are  reduced  bj 
the  public  authorities  to  the  standard  of  the  average  It  accepts,  when  by  direct 
violation  of  law,  or  by  devices  that  are  Intended  to  evade  its  provisions.  Hie 
published  rates  are  departed  from.  Its  own  conduct  in  such  a  case  fixes  the 
maximum  of  the  claim  It  can  with  any  propriety  make  upon  the  public." 

The  new  rate  shall  go  into  effect  immrediately. — If  the  higher  rate  is  unreason- 
able there  is  no  Justice  or  propriety  in  permitting  the  carrier  to  charge  it  to 
any  shipper  for  thirty  days,  or  at  all.  If  any  period  of  time  is  given  before  the 
new  rate  goes  Into  effect,  that  would  be  to  permit  the  discrimination  to  go  on 
for  the  time  fixed  and  allow  the  carrier  to  continue  his  unreasonable  charge  for 
that  period,  and  one  shipper  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  lower  rate  wl^ 
others  were  denied  it.  It  would  in  effect  legalize  rebates  and  discrlmlnatkHS 
for  thirty  days  after  they  were  found  out,  while  forbidding  them  before  they 
were  discovered,  and  would  Invite  the  making  of  rebates  and  discriminations 
which  would  go  unchecked  and  unpunished  for  the  period  fixed.  It  would  defttt 
the  law  by  encouraging  the  acts  it  is  intended  to  prevent 
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The  giving  of  the  rebate  is  forbidden  under  the  present  law  and  is  a  misde- 
meanor punishable  by  a  fine  of  from  $1,000  to  $20,000  for  each  offense.  This 
provision  would  not  be  repealed  by  enacting  this  new  plan  into  law.  The 
giTing  of  a  rebate  or  a  discriminating  rate  would  still  be  an  offense.  No  one 
wonld  be  considered  sane  who  proposed  that  a  bank  cashier  caught  stealing 
slMMild  be  allowed  to  continue  his  thefts  for  thirty  days,  or  any  other  period, 
after  he  was  found  out  before  he  was  brought  to  account  for  his  misdoings. 
There  is  no  better  reason  for  peruiittiug  a  railroad  to  continue  for  even  a  short 
period  an  illegal  rebate  or  a  discrl  mi  nation  in  favor  of  one  shipr)er  and  to  the 
injury  of  others.  Therefore,  the  lower  rate  when  determined  and  declared  by 
the  Commission  should  go  into  effect  immedintely. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  conditions  under  which  rates  are  fixed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  plan  are  quite  different  as  to  most  of  them  from  those 
contemplated  under  the  Esch-Townsend  bill  or  the  Quarles-Cooper  bill.  Under 
the  latter  bills  the  rate  fixed  is  arrived  at  by  the  investigations  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  determined  by  the  exercise  of  their  judgment,  and  those  bills  are  not 
intended  exclusively  in  all  cases,  or  in  any  case,  to  apply  only  to  unlawful 
rebates  and  discriminations,  but  to  change  any  rate  in  the  tariff  complained  of 
as  too  high,  or  for  any  reason.  In  the  exercise  of  Judgment  different  men 
would  reach  different  conclusions  upon  the  same  facts,  l)ecause  human  judgment 
is  subject  to  error. 

On  the  other  hand  under  this  plan  there  is  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment The  Commission  has  but  to  establish  the  fact  by  evidence  that  a  rebate 
or  discriminating  rate  has  been  given  and  whatever  that  rate  may  have  been 
becomes  the  new  rate. 

Rates  fixed  may  he  in  same  instances  lower  than  profitahle. — Would  not  the  . 
fixing  of  a  rate  that  is  unprofitable  for  the  term  of  one  year  be  unjust  and 
confiscatory,  and  hence  unconstitutional?  The  imi)osition  of  a  fine  of  $20,000 
for  each  offense  is  confiscatory,  but  not  unconstitutional;  neither  is  it  unjust 
ff  it  is  a  necessary  penalty  to  insure  the  observance  of  the  lawful  prohibition 
against  rebates  and  discriminations  when  Congress  in  its  wisdom  has  prescribed 
that  penalty  for  infractions  of  the  law.  A  rate  fixed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  in  substitution  for  a  tariff  rate  lower  than  would  be  reason- 
ably profitable  to  the  carrier  under  the  Esch-Townsend  bill  in  correcting  a 
tariff,  would  be  confiscatory  and  unconstitutional.  A  rate  fixed  under  this  plan 
pursuant  to  the  will  of  Congress  to  punish  for  the  makhig  of  a  rebate  or  dia- 
crimination,  although  in  some  instances  lower  than  profitable,  would  not  be 
in  any  .sense  more  confiscatory  or  unconstitutional  than  a  fine  of  $20,000  imposed 
as  a  penalty  or  as  a  deterrent  measure,  because  it  is  provided  for  precisely  that 
same  purpose.  The  power  of  Congress  to  prescribe  a  penalty  which  it  deems 
to  be  adequate  and  suitable  for  the  offense  can  not  be  questioned. 

Rates  fixed  on  one  road  would  affect  competing  roads, — A  criticism  of  the 
£sch-Townsend  bill,  and  similar  measures  which  confer  the  rate-malcing  power 
apon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  was  to  the  effect  that  a  single  rate 
fixed  by  the  Commission  would  in  many  instances  disarrange  the  freight  tariffs 
of  competing  lines  and  even  involve  entire  systems  and  many  States  by  its 
influence,  and  that  such  power  should  not  be  conferred  upon  men  not  connected 
with  the  railroad  interest.  These  considerations,  as  well  as  the  equities  in- 
volved, are  thrown  to  the  winds  when  a  road  has  determined  to  cut  a  rate  to 
H^aln  new  business,  as  has  already  been  referred  to.  But  if  such  cut  rates  when 
made  were  always  to  t>ecome  permanent,  and  almost  invariably  followed  by  a 
corresponding  reduction  by  competitors,  so  that  the  cut  applied  to  a  year's 
business  would  bring  loss  Instead  of  gain  to  the  cu^er,  such  risks  would 
seldom,  if  ever,  be  taken  thereafter,  and  stability  would  be  established. 

How  Albert  Fink  dealt  with  secret  rebates, — When  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try, from  1875  to  1888,  were  trying  to  work  out  a  system  of  self-government 
among  themselves,  the  managers  representing  the  associated  lines  were  accas- 
tomed  to  meet  in  conventions  to  discuss  questions  of  management  and  establirii 
rates  by  mutual  agreement  Mr.  Albert  Fink,  who  was  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  ablest  of  all  American  railroad  managers,  was  the  chairman  and  com- 
missioner of  the  "  joint  executive  committee."  In  his  addresses  to  the  managers 
Mr  Fink  complained  bitterly  that  the  rates  agreed  upon  in  a  convention  were 
frequently  cut  before  the  convention  had  dispersed,  and  he  demanded  that 
measures  be  adopted  to  compel  the  observance  of  rates  agreed  upon  or  to  punish 
the  offending  roads.  It  nmst  be  observed  that  the  men  composing  the  "joint 
executive  committee*'  were,  in  resi>ect  to  ability  and  wisdom  as  railroad  man- 
agers, only  second  to  Mr.  Fink,  their  leader.    After  much  careful  deliberation 
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the  associated  railroad  managers,  following  Mr.  Fink*8  Biig9e8tloii«  deddfid  Id 
notify  the  offending  roads  that  unless  the  rates  were  restored  the  lowest  cot 
rates  that  had  been  made  by  the  recalcitrant  lines  would  be  generally  ordend 
and  adopted  by  all  the  lines  in  the  association  as  the  tariff  rntee.  Thto  wainiiv 
failing  of  the  desired  result,  the  cut  rates  were  thereupon  made  the  tariff  rates 
upon  all  the  lines.  This  was  the  raUroad  method  of  dealing  with  the  questloo 
of  rebates,  and  was  adopted  with  a  view  to  ultimately  bettering  their  own  Inter- 
ests and  as  a  measure  to  maintain  rates  and  enforce  agreements.  Mr.  Fink 
conceived  and  applied  the  idea  as  a  punitive  measure  to  effect  ultimate  stability 
of  rates,  the  competing  roads  uniting  to  force  the  cut  rate  on  all  roads  alike 
for  an  indefinite  period,  and  voluntarily  subjecting  themseF^es  to  adopt  tbe 
lowest  cut  rate  to  punish  the  rebaters  and  to  prevent  tbem  firom  ^dulng 
business  thereby. 

The  public  in  that  case  would  get  the  benefit  The  cutting  line  wonld  get  only 
a  normal  share  of  business,  and  it  would  lose  on  its  year's  business  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cut  rate  and  the  former  tariff  rate. 

The  plan  now  proposed  is  that  the  principle  upon  which  Mr.  Fink  acted  shall 
be  incorporated  into  the  law.  But  while  Mr.  Fink  forced  the  cat  rate  on  all 
competing  roads  alike,  this  law  would  force  it  upon  the  rebating  road  alone,  and 
it  would  be  voluntary  with  competing  roads  to  adopt  it  or  not  as  they  saw  advan- 
tage or  loss  in  so  doing. 

Responsibility  of  connecting  lines, — It  has  been  said  In  criticism  of  ttds  bill 
that  section  2  would,  if  enforced,  Impose  hardships  upon  connecting  lines  when 
the  initial  line  on  a  through  shipment  had  cut  the  Joint  tariff  rate  without  tte 
consent  of  the  connecting  lines.  Mr.  Fink  in  his  addresses  to  the  "  Joint  execa- 
Uve  committee  "  called  attention  to  this  feature,  but  he  said  that  a  connectiDg 
line  whose  agent  at  the  connecting  point  neglected  to  examine  and  correct  way- 
bills should  be  held  equally  responsible  for  a  cut  with  the  initial  road  making 
the  cut,  and  he  said  further :  "  It  should  be  made  impossible  for  any  of  the  ini- 
tial roads  to  bill  freight  at  less  than  agreed  rates  without  it  being  discovered," 
which  remark  is  evidence  that  such  an  arrangement  was,  In  his  Judgment  prac- 
ticable. At  Mr.  Fink's  suggestion  the  Trunk  Line  executive  committee,  July 
20,  1882,  and  the  Joint  executive  committee  at  its  meeting,  July  26,  1^2,  90 
railroads  being  represented  in  the  latter  meeting,  adopted  unanimously  a  resolu- 
tion directing  agents  at  connecting  points  to  examine  waybills,  and  when  rates 
were  found  to  have  been  cut  to  hold  the  freight  at  the  expense  of  the  Initial  Ihie 
until  the  waybills  had  been  corrected. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  invited  to  the  following  provision  of  section  2 
of  the  proposed  bill  in  harmony  with  Mr.  Fink's  policy  that  the  offending  line  be 
held  responsible,  viz :  ** Provided,  That  the  Commission,  in  determining  the  por- 
tion of  a  Joint  rate  to  be  received  by  each  carrier  party  thereto,  shall  fix  the 
guilt  upon  the  road  or  roads  responsible  for  the  rebate  or  discrimination,  and 
shall  apportion  the  shares  of  the  Joint  rate  accordingly." 

In  practice  this  provision  would  oi)erate  as  follows :  Suppose  that  the  through 
tariff  rate  is  $1  per  hundred  pounds,  and  has  been  cut  to  dO  cents  by  the  Initial 
road.  The  share  of  the  initial  road,  say,  is  25  cents  of  the  tariff  rate.  If  tlie 
initial  road  is  found  to  be  alone  responsible  for  the  cut,  and  the  cut  through 
rate  was  enforced  under  the  proposed  law,  the  share  of  the  Initial  road  of  the 
Joint  through  rate  would  be  25  cents,  minus  the  cut  of  10  cents,  or  15  cents  net, 
and  the  connecting  roads  would  not  suffer  loss.  This  is  the  principle  of  rail- 
road Justice  as  applied  by  railroad  men  to  railroad  management  in  working  out 
their  own  salvation  under  a  leadership  as  capable  as  the  railroads  of  this 
country  ever  enjoyed. 

Responsibility  of  officers  and  stockholders  for  rebates, — Referring  generally  to 
rebates,  it  has  been  said  by  a  railroad  attorney  that  "  the  action  of  the  traffic 
oflicer  who  gave  this  rebate  might  be  accidental — that  is,  it  might  not  be  an 
Intentional  act — and  it  would  be  very  unjust  in  many  instances  to  punish  the 
stockholders  of  a  company  for  the  wrongdoing  of  some  Inferior  oflScer  who  com- 
mitted a  wrong,  perhaps  of  a  minor  character,  perhaps  accidentally,  or  In  an 
excess  of  zeal." 

If  agents  or  traffic  managers  of  roads  give  rebates  in  violation  of  law  there  Is 
strong  presumptive  evidence  of  intent,  and  that  they  do  so  with  the  tacit  con- 
sent of  their  sui^eriors.  The  policy  of  some  railroad  managers  is  illustrated  by 
the  Quaker's  remark  to  his  son,  **  Make  money,  honestly  if  thee  can,  but  make 
money."  The  railroad  manager  says,  "  Get  business,  without  violating  the  law 
If  yoa  can,  but  get  business."    Fundamentally  the  stockholders  are  responsible 
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acts  of  the  officers  they  elect ;  the  officers  are  answerable  to  the  eUKk- 

for  the  condact  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  the  subordinates  are 
able  for  their  acts  to  thp  officers. 

carelessness  of  an  engineer  or  a  switchman  who  wrecks  a  train  can  not 
1  as  excusing  the  company  from  paying  damages  to  the  injured  passen- 
[njuries  inflicted  upon  passengers  in  railroad  smashups  are  always  on- 
mal  and  accidental  as  to  the  road  and  its  employees.  Nevertheless,  when 
ipany  is  compelled  to  pay  damages  to  the  injured  or  to  the  families  of 
ed,  the  stoclibolders  are  the  ones  who  are  punished.  It  is  not  an  unjust 
It  compels  such  payment  It  would  be  gross  injustice  to  the  injured  if 
sre  denied  such  redress. 

)  respect  does  the  application  of  the  principle  differ,  nor  is  Justice  yio- 
f  the  stociiholders  of  n  railroad  are  punished  for  the  unlawful  act  of  a 
igent  who  has  given  rebates  to  favored  shippers  to  the  injury  of  other 
s. 

»  Grosscup  touched  the  vital  point  of  the  question  in  his  remark  at  B09- 
irch  11,  that— 

difference  in  rates  permitted  by  law,  even  though  based  on  the  bulk  of 
nage  handled,  is  a  direct  and  effective  blow,  by  the  nation  itself,  at  the 
le  that  every  man,  whatever  his  present  business  size,  shall  be  given 
onditions  and  equal  opportunity.  To  destroy  that  principle  Is  to  destroy 
ition,  and  further  concentrate  wealth  in  fewer  hands.    •    •    •    Secret 

are  as  unjust  as  direct  differences  in  rates.  •  •  •  In  this  country 
I  no  such  thing  as  size  to  a  business  man.  The  man  of  little  size  expects 
>ig.  He  has  a  right  to  get  big.  He  has  a  right  to  have  the  atmosphere 
J  opportunity  and  equal  conditions  in  which  to  grow,  and  excepting,  of 
some  unit,  such  as  a  ton  or  a  car,  the  charge  ought  to  be  the  same  for  the 
)  for  the  big  shipper." 

^ving  of  unlawful  rebates  by  traffic  agents  would  be  preventable  if  the 
elt  assured  that  such  acts  would  be  followed  by  his  dismissal,  and  the 

of  the  company  would  find  a  way  to  remove  an  offending  agent  or  to 
im  under  control  if  a  punishment  of  suitable  severity  were  certain  to  be 
i  upon  the  road  for  the  violation  of  the  law  against  the  giving  of  rebatea 

committee  thereupon  (at  9  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.  m.)  ad- 
d  imtil  Tuesday,  May  23, 1905,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


Tuesday,  May  W,  1906. 
committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
;ent:   Senators  Elkins   (chairman),  Cullom,  Kean,  DoUiyer, 
f  and  Newlands. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  H.  T.  HEWCOMB. 

itor  Kean  (in  the  chair).  What  is  your  namet 

Newcomb.  H.  T,  Newcomb. 

itor  Kean.  Where  do  you  live! 

Newcomb.  Washington. 

itor  KIean.  What  is  your  business? 

Newcomb.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

itor  Kean.  Are  you  a  statistician  ? 

Newcomb.  I  have  delved  a  little  in  these  matters. 

itor  Kean.  You  are  not  a  professor  of  economics t 

Newcomb.  Not  a  professor, 

itor  Kean.  Of  economics? 

Newcomb.  Nor  of  anything  else. 

Chairman.  Have  you  prepared  a  written  statement! 

Newcomb.  I  have. 

Chairman.  Please  state  your  experience  on  the  subject  of  rail- 
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roads,  and  what  positions  you  have  held  under  the  Gh>yemmeiit,  if 
any. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  am  practicing  law  at  present  in  the  city  of 
Wasliington.  I  was  designated  for  appointment  in  the  office  oi  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  Judge  Cooley  in  1888. 

Senator  Cullom.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  that  service! 

Mr.  Newco3ib.  I  remained  there  until  1895,  after  which  I  took 
charge  of  the  transportation  statistics  compiled  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  occupy  that  position? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  held  that  position  for  about  four  yesLVSy  ajid  was 
then  for  two  years  chief  of  the  division  of  agriculture  in  the  office  of 
the  Twelfth  Census ;  for  a  short  time  I  edited  a  railway  trade  papv 
at  Philadelphia;  and  since  then  I  have  been  practicing  law  in  the 
city  of  Wasnington. 

Senator  Cullom.  Did  you  leave  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Ccmmiis- 
sion  for  any  particular  reason  ? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  left  the  Commission  in  order  to  take  a  better  poa- 
tion  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  will  also  say,  as  .showing 
my  interest  in  this  subject,  that  I  have  published  a  number  of  reports 
on  railway  and  similar  subjects,  among  them  a  report  on  changes  in 
the  rates  charged  for  transportation  services  both  oy  rail  and  water. 
That  was  while  I  was  in  the  Agricultural  Department.  I  have  also 
written  two  small  books,  besides  a  number  oi  magazine  articles  and 
pamphlets,  on  this  subject. 

Senator  DoLLivER.  Railway  books? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  One  was  entitled  "  Railway  Economics."    It  has 
been  used  in  some  of  the  colleges,  and  perhaps  has  been  more  kindly 
received  than  it  deserves.    The  other  book  was  "  The  Postal  Deficit, 
a  special  discussion  of  postal  affairs. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  written  statement  prepared,  as  I 
understand,  and  you  may  now  proceed  with  that,  making  comments 
upon  it  as  you  proceed. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  have  the  honor  to 
appear  here,  at  the  request  of  certain  railway  corporations,  to  re- 
late facts  and  to  express  conclusions  that  have  come  to  me  as  a 
student  of  the  economic  relations  between  American  railways  and 
American  industry.  Claiming  no  qualification  to  speak  upon  this 
subject  except  that  of  a  profound  interest,  it  may  be  wortti  while 
to  say,  as  a  sort  of  personal  introduction,  that,  after  having  had 
some  experience  in  railway  service,  I  was  selected  by  the  late  Judge 
Thomas  M.  Cooley  for  appointment  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  remained  in  its  employ  for 
seven  years  until  I  resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  compilation  of 
transportation  statistics  m  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     Subse- 

auently  I  was  for  two  years  chief  of  the  division  of  agriculture  in 
de  office  of  the  Twelfth  Census;  for  a  short  time  editor  of  a  rail- 
way trade  paper,  and  for  over  two  years  I  have  practiced  law  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  While  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission I  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  McCain  report  on  changes 
in  railway  rates,  which  was  published  as  a  part  of  the  well-known 
Aldrich  report  on  wages  and  prices,**  and  of  several  appendices  to 

•  See  Wholesale  Prices,  Wages  and  Transportation  (report  of  Mr.  Aldrich 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance),  Reix)rt  No.  1394,  part  1,  Fifty-fleoond  Oon- 
grefls,  second  session,  pp.  397-e58b 
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the  annual  reports.  While  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  I 
published  several  reports  on  railway  matters,  including^  one  entitled 
"  Changes  in  the  Rates  of  Char^  for  Railway  and  Other  Trans- 
portation Services,"  which  is  an  historical  study  of  the  trend  of  rates 
from  1847  to  the  date  on  which  it  was  issued.  I  have  also  written 
two  boojks  on  railway  problems  and  a  large  number  of  magazine 
and  review  articles.  These  details,  perhaps,  suggest  the  ext^t  of 
the  interest  which  has  led  me  to  appear  before  you. 

• 

GENERAL  PRIKCIFLE8. 

The  observations  which  I  am  about  to  make  may  be  clearer  if  I 
outline  at  the  beginning  certain  principles  which  I  bJelieve  to  be  thor- 
oughly established.    These  principles  are : 

First.  The  business  of  interstate  transportation,  however  conducted, 
is  so  far  public  in  its  nature  that  the  a^eircies  which,  as  common  car- 
riers for  hire,  participate  in  it,  as  well  as  the  highways  which  they 
traverse,  are  proper  subjects  of  leg[islative  regulation. 

Second.  This  legislative  regulation  may  rightfully  go  as  far  in  the 
direction  of  fixing  the  charges  for  the  services  performed,  in  prescrib- 
ing the  character  and  quality  of  those  services,  or  otherwise,  as  the 
interest  of  the  general  public  demands.  The  term  "  general  public  ^ 
includes  railway  employees  and  the  owners  of  railway  property. 

Third.  Capital  invested  in  interstate  railways  is  invested  subject 
to  the  reserved  right  of  public  regulation,  and  is  not  entitled  to  fur- 
ther consideration  in  determining  the' scope  and  form  of  regulative 
measures  than  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  wage  earners  ana  others 
dependent  upon  it  for  a  livelihood,  including  its  owners,  are  them- 
selves a  part  of  the  public  and  that  injury  to  one  industry  is  pretty 
certain  to  be  diffused  to  the  injury  of  all  industir. 

Fourth.  Railway  service  is  a  commodity  and  railway  charges  are 
prices,  not  taxes. 

Fifth.  Laws  regulating  prices  or  wages  have  universally  failed  to 
do  what  they  were  intended  to  do  and  have  usually  operated  to  the 
detriment  of  those  in  whose  behalf  they  were  enacted. 

Sixth.  Rebates  and  unjust  personal  discriminations  can  not  be 
made  more  illegal  than  they  are  now,  and  the  present  law  is  broad 
enough  to  cover  all  devices  by  which  rebates  can  be  effected  if  they 
can  l^  reached  by  any  law.  If  the  law  has  not  been  enforced,  it  ought 
to  be  enforced. 

Seventh.  Changed  commercial  conditions  are  every  day  making 
rates  unreasonable  which  have  been  reasonable.  Every  change  in  an 
existing  schedule  by  a  railway  carrier  is  an  attempt  to  remedy  or  to 
prevent  an  unjust  discrimination  among  places  or  classes  of  tniffic. 
These  changes  are  sometimes  made  unwisely  and  sometimes  too 
slowly.  But  with  a  rate-making  commission  they  would  be  made 
more  unwisely  and  much  less  rapidly.  The  railways  must  stop  mak- 
ing voluntary  changes,  when  every  change  has  been  made  a  club  to 
compel  fifty  more.  The  Commission  can  not  make  one-tenth  of  the 
changes  that  ought  to  be  made  every  day.  Iron-clad  rules,  political 
considerations,  and  sectional  preference  would  usurp  the  place  of 
industrial  needs.  In  short,  it  is  not  expedient  that  the  legislative 
right  should  be  exercised  to  the  extent  or  in  the  way  urged. 

Conclusion, — I  do  not  draw  from  the  foregoing  the  conclusion  that 
the  enactment  of  the  legislation  now  proposed  would  be  more  inju- 
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rioiis  to  those  directly  interested  in  railways  than  to  others.  If 
charges  were  drastically  reduced,  the  principal  immediate  loss  would 
fall  upon  labor  and  the  secondary  loss  upon  general  industry.  The 
owners  of  railway  property,  except  in  a  few  instances,  could  and 
would  protect  themselves  against  material  loss.  Drastic  general  re- 
ductions would  be,  however,  very  unlikely  under  any  plan  now  pro- 
posed. The  real  dangers  are  the  application  of  arbitrary  and  general 
rules  to  conditions  that  demand  extreme  elasticity.  The  normal  de- 
cline in  rates  would  l>e  stopped  of  notably  retarded.  The  spedal 
adaptation  of  rate  schedules  to  the  conditions  of  developing  inoastij 
would  become  impossible.  Manufacturing  and  producing  industries 
would  be  the  chief  sufferers,  because  their  prosperity  and  growth  are 
dependent  upon  the  prompt  adjustment  of  rates  to  the  rapidly  chaD^* 
ing  conditions  of  trade  and  commerce. 

I  have  listened  attentively  to  your  proceedings  of  the  last  four  or 
five  days,  and  as  I  have  listened  I  have  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
moment  when  I  should  address  you  with  a  growing  sense  of  reluc- 
tance to  take  up  the  task  I  have  assumed.  It  iiad  seemed  to  me  to  be 
my  duty,  as  oi  all  having  to  deal  in  any  capacity  with  this  great 

Eroblem,  to  brush  aside  all  personal  considerations  and  to  treat  it 
onestly  and  fairly,  with  no  thought  that  to  do  so  could  reflect  upon 
the  capacity  or  wound  the  self-esteem  of  any  individual  or  group  of 
indiviauals.  So  thinking,  I  had  strung  together,  in  crude  outline^ 
some  of  the  facts  and  figures  which  have  \M  me  to  believe  that  tiie 
functions  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  once  attempted 
to  perform,  and  now  seeks  to  have  conferred  upon  it,  are  impossible 
of  performance  by  any  body,  however  able  its  membership.  It  did 
not  occur  to  me  that  such  a  presentation  of  the  facts  reflected  upon  the 
Commission  or  any  of  its  members,  except  in  so  far  as  they^  have  be© 
led  astray,  in  common  with  many  others,  by  false  conceptions  of  the 
purpose  of  the  law  and  the  proper  duty  of  government.  But,  one  by 
one,  I  have  heard  the  statements  of  the  members  of  that  great  and 
powerful  Commission,  and  all  of  them  in  their  several  manners — and 
all  their  manners  are  admirable  and  convincing — one  smoothly  j^laos- 
ible,  another  with  thundering  invective,  another  softly  insinuatmg— 
have  seemed  to  me  to  have  united  in  a  determination  to  crush  and 
annihilate,  with  the  weight  of  their  high  position  and  CTeat  authority, 
all  of  those  who  disagree  with  them.  Is  it  strange  Qiat  an  humble 
student  of  these  great  problems  should  shrink  from  such  a  contest? 
Nevertheless,  I  am  so  strengthened  by  the  facts  which  I  have  ccxnpiled 
and  so  confident  of  the  accuracy  with  which  they  point  to  cloeely 
related  conclusions  that,  with  your  indulgence,  I  shall  proceed. 

In  what  I  have  now  to  say  I  shall  m  glad  to  be  interrupted  if 
there  is  any  part  of  my  statement  on  which  further  suggestions  are 
desired,  and  1  hope  you  will  warn  me  if  I  attempt  to  go  into  unnec- 
essary detail  or  otherwise  to  trespass  unwarrantably  upon  your  time 
and  patience. 

THE   QUESTIONS   AT  ISSUE. 

If  statutes  are  not  to  be  multiplied  in  mere  sport  with  the  estab- 
lished order  or  in  a  purely  wanton  desire  to  overturn  existing  con- 
ditions and  to  substitute  untried  relations  whose  outcome  no  man 
can  foresee,  every  legislative  proposal  ought  to  be  supported  by  ar- 
guments plainly  dividing  themselves  into  two  classes; 
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First.  There  ought  to  be  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  existing  condi- 
tions. The  need  of  change  should  be  sustained  by  unimpeachable 
eyidenoe  of  the  existence  of  evils  which  demand  a  remedy. 

Second.  The  proposed  new  law  should  be  supported  by  convincing 
evidence  that  it  embodies  the  particular  remedy  most  likely  to  meet 
and  successfullv  to  overcome  the  evils  disclosed  by  the  diagnosis. 

The  proposal  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of  the  shippers  and  railways 
the  right  of  free  negotiation  concerning  contracts  for  transportation, 
and  to  confer  upon  public  authorities  the  duty  of  fixing  the  most 
important  factor  in  those  contracts — ^that  is,  the  price  at  which  trans- 
portation shall  be  purchased — can  not  be  sustained  by  merely  point- 
ing out  the  shortcomings  of  railway  corporations  or  of  railway  men, 
however  great  those  shortcoming  may  be.  Perfection  is  not  the 
attribute  of  humanity  or  of  anytmng  humanly  devised. 

FRICnON,   MECHANICAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL. 

The  most  efficient  mechanism  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  jret 
contrived  loses  in  friction  a  large  proportion  of  the  power  which  its 
use  requires  and  successfully  applies  to  the  performance  of  the  ends 
for  which  it  was  created  but  a  portion  of  the  aggregate  power  witii 
which  it  is  supplied.  There  is  friction  at  every  point  of  social  and 
industrial  contact.  But  the  friction  of  the  mechanical  contrivance 
decreases  with  use  and  as  the  bearing  parts  become  better  adjusted 
through  the  continued  performance  of  their  proper  functions.  The 
mechanician  does  not  discard  the  new  machine  because  initial  results 
do  not  equal  theoretical  possibilities,  but  patiently  awaits  the  time 
when  continued  operation  shall  have  reduced  friction  to  the  lowest 
practicable  amount. 

The  industrial  revolution  which  began  with  the  invention  of  the 
spinning  jenny  and  the  power  loom  has  accomplished  greater  changes 
within  the  relatively  brief  industrial  period  that  has  ensued  than 
diaracterized  all  recorded  history  previous  to  its  inception.  In  this 
revolution  the  steam  locomotive  and  the  railway  have  been  the  most 
salient,  if  not  the  most  important,  features.  The  railway,  the  steam- 
ship, the  telegraph,  and  the  telephone  have  welded  together  tlie  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  until  to-day  the  whole  world  is  but  one  market. 
The  sweeping  changes  involved  have  required  successive  adjustments 
and  readjustments,  and  friction  of  the  industrial  sort  has  been  at 
every  stage  a  necessary  and  inevitable  incident.  New  conditions  have 
demanded  new  laws.  Old  legal  principles  have  found  new  applica- 
tions and  new  principles  have  had  to  be  developed  and  appliea.  It 
may  be  that  at  times  laws  have  not  developed  with  the  rapidity 
necessary  to  give  proper  legal  sanction  to  the  new  relations  ma^ 
necessarv  by  new  commercial  conditions,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
undeniable  that  there  has  been  much  legislation  which  might  better 
have  remained  unenacted. 

It  seems  at  least  reasonable  to  suggest  the  inquiry,  whenever  new 
remedial  legislation  is  proposed,  whether  the  particular  difficulties 
of  adjustment  in  connection  with  new  commercial  conditions  which 
it  is  intended  to  meet  are  not  likely  to  disappear  with  a  continuance 
of  those  conditions,  as  undue  mechanical  rriction  disappears  with 
the  operation  of  the  machine  in  which  it  arises.  If  such  is  the  case, 
legislative  interference  is  not  only  dangerous,  but  is  certain  to  pro- 
duce much  more  harm  than  good. 
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From  the  dose  of  the  American  civil  war  to  the  present  time 
industrial  changes  have  been  more  rapid  in  the  United  States  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  That  period  has  seen  the  railway  sp- 
tem  grow  from  a  len^h  of  35,000  miles  to  210,000  miles;  popmatioD 
has  more  than  doubled;  wealth  has  increased  more  than  fourfold; 
populous  cities  and  sovereign  States  have  grown  up  where  at  the 
beginning  was  nothing  but  wilderness.  Progr^  of  similar  char- 
actor  is  going  on  to-day  with  undiminished  activity.  Railways  have 
met  this  progress  by  constant  adjustments  of  and  reductions  in  the 
charges  for  their  services.  The  average  return  to  the  railways  per 
ton  of  freight  carried  1  mile  is  to-day  barely  one-third  of  the  retam 
secured  in  1870  and  probably  less  than  one-fourth  of  that  obtained 
in  I860. 

FREQUENT  CHANGES  IN  RATES. 

So  rapid  are  the  changes  in  the  conditions  of  production  and  con- 
sumption that  the  rate  which  was  reasonable  and  just  yesterday 
may  be  unjust  to-day,  and  that  which  to-day  meets  the  oiiSicidties 
which  developed  yesterday  may  in  a  week  or  a  month  have  become 
as  defective  as  the  one  which  it  superseded.  Thousands  of  nulway 
employees  are  to-day  devoting  their  time,  their  energy,  and  their 
thought  to  the  perfection  of  the  adjustment  of  railway  charjges  to 
the  conditions  of  the  industries  which  the  railways  serve.  The  ex- 
tent of  their  activities  may  be  measured  by  the  results.  Under  the 
law  which  has  been  in  force  since  1887  intorstate  railway  carriers 
are  required  to  file  schedules  of  their  charges  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Under  this  law  no  less  than  300  separate 
schedules  of  rates  are,  on  the  average,  received  daily  in  the  omoe  of 
the  auditor  of  the  Commission,  many  of  these  schedules  containing 
hundreds  of  separate  rates  and  not  a  few  of  them  thousands.  From 
two- thirds  to  three-fourths  of  these  new  rates  are  reductions  from 
those  in  the  schedules  which  are  superseded. 

Under  date  of  January  19,  1905,  Mr.  Jesse  M.  Smith,  auditor  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  wrote  to  Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 
of  Illinois,  a  letter,  in  which  he  gave  the  following  as  the  numbers 
of  separate  rate  schedules  filed  by  the  railways  named  during  the 
twelve  months  which  ended  with  November  30,  1904  ;• 

Rate  schedules  filed. 

Numbir. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  4,123 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 1,561 

ininols  Central  Railroad 6,344 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway 2,178 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway 3,375 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway 2,591 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 3,925 

LonisYille  and  Nashville  Railroad 3,330 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 774 

Union  Pacific  Railway 780 

Wabash  Railroad 1^135 

Total  (eleven  railways) 80,125 

•  Congressional  Record,  February  7,  1905,  p.  2068. 
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THE  DIAGNOSIS  IK  BklEF. 

This  IS  the  measure  of  the  activity  with  which  railway  officers  are 
bo-day  seeking  to  adapt  the  great  agencies  of  commerce  which  they 
iirect  to  the  needs  of  American  industry.  It  would  be  as  fooli^  as 
it  would  be  unnecessary  to  contend  that  dianges  are  always  made  with 
the  most  desirable  promptitude  or  that  those  which  are  made  are 
dways  perfectly  adapted  to  the  situation  which  they  attempt  to 
neet  Omnipotence  alone  could  attain  sudi  a  result  Yet  the  meaa- 
jre  of  the  complaint  which  is  heard  ought  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
neasure  of  the  evil  which  exists. 

There  is  no  shipper  who  would  not  like  to  have  his  ^oods  carried 
for  lower  rates ;  tnere  is  no  industry  which  would  not  like  to  have  a 
greater  share  of  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  means  of  transporta- 
ion  shifted  to  other  industries ;  there  is  no  community  or  prooucing 
region  which  does  not  look  with  jealous  eyes  at  some  other  community 
>r  producing  region,  wishing  the  while  that  in  the  race  for  com- 
nercial  supremacy  it  might  itself  become  the  especial  beneficiary  of  a 
;>articularly  favorable  adjustment  of  railway  rates.  New  York,  the 
^reat  gateway  of  our  foreign  commerce,  looks  covetously  at  the  rela- 
tively small  percentage  of  grain  exports  which,  at  a  rate  2  cents  per 
LOO  pounds  lower  than  New  York  enjoys,  moves  through  the  port  of 
[Philadelphia  and  would  like  to  have  the  charges  to  bofla  ports  equal- 
led, while  Philadelphia  looks  southward  to  Baltimore  and  sees  no 
*eason  why  the  3-cent  differential  allowed  her  southern  neighbor 
should  not  be  vouchsafed  to  her.  The  miller  at  Minneapolis  sees 
arain  loads  of  grain  carried  past  his  mills  at  rates  from  Minneapolis 
o  the  Atlantic  coast  somewhat  lower  than  those  on  flour,  and  refuses 
lis  support  to  the  proposal  to  endow  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
nission  with  rate-making  power  because  that  Commission  did  not 
^notion  his  contention  that  flour  and  wheat  ought  to  go  forward  at 
)qual  rates.  It  would  be  possible  to  continue  aunost  indefinitely  the 
enumeration  of  rivalries  of  this  sort  which  find  their  expression  in 
>ressure  upon  railway  officers  for  reductions  and  modincations  in 
•ates  and  occasionally  m  complaints,  more  or  less  justifiable,  that  these 
)fficers,  in  their  obstinacy  or  in  their  acquiescence,  have  failed  to 
Teate  the  particular  rate  adjustments  which  would  best  promote  in- 
lustrial  harmony  and  industrial  progress. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  millers 
ire  opposing  this  legislation? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  The  millers  of  Minneapolis.  The  Northwestern 
rliller,  the  organ  of  the  millers  of  Minneapolis,  has  been  very  active 
n  opposition. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  measure  was  advocated  the  other  day  by 
dr.  Bacon  on  behalf  of  the  millers  of  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  do  not  believe  he  represents  them  correctly. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  do  not  think  he  claimed  to  represent  them; 
le  simply  said,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  it  was  a  gross  injustice 
o  them  to  give  so  low  an  export  rate  on  grain. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  The  difficulty  about  that  situation  is  that  the  Inter- 
tate  Commerce  Commission  approved  a  difference  of  2  cents  per 
00  pounds  in  the  rates  in  favor  of  wheat. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  understand  that  several  millers,  including  Mr. 
Vashbum,  have  letters  here  opposing  this  legislation. 
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Senator  Forakeb.  Their  representative,  as  I  read  in  the  record. 
appeared  before  the  committee  while  I  was  absent  on  account  of  ill- 
ness, and  testified  against  this  kind  of  legislation.  He  claimed  to 
represent  large  interests  and  to  ship  200  canoads  a  day. 

Mr.  Newcx)mb.  I  think  a  close  mvestigation  of  the  movement  ii 
favor  of  this  legislation  would  indicate  that  nearly  all  those  who  are 
v^ry  active  in  promoting  it  represent  interests  or  regions  which  haw 
reason  to  believe  that  the  orders  of  the  Commission  will  be  favonUe 
to  them,  and  many  of  them  have  obtained  such  orders  in  the  past 

THE  PROPOSED  REMEDY  OUTLINED  AND  ANALYZED. 

To-day  the  rivalries  of  which  I  was  speaking  when  I  was  intir- 
rupted  are  commercial.  The  controversies  which  they  cause  are 
prosecuted  along  commercial  lines;  the  contendin£[  parties  sustain 
their  positions  by  commercial  arguments ;  and,  fintOly,  they  are  set- 
tled by  the  natural  operation  of  the  laws  of  trade,  or  they  are  left 
unsettled  through  the  failure  of  those  laws  effectively  to  operate. 
The  freedom  with  which  the  parties  to  these  contracts  negotiate  is 
now  little  affected  or  impeded  by  political  considerations  or  by  the 
operation  of  any  statute  save  that  which  justly  and  wisely  requires 
that  persons  requiring  similar  services  shall  receive  equal  treatment 
and  by  the  modified  prohibition  of  greater  charges  for  intermediate 
than  for  longer  hauls  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  proposed  to  diange 
all  this.  There  may  be  no  distinct  purpose  to  excluae  in  greater  or 
less  degree  the  commercial  considerations  which  now  govern,  but 
experience  shows  that  the  Commission  has  sought  to  exclude  them, 
and  no  sane  man  believes  that  a  politically  created  body  will  ever  be 
wholly  controlled  by  nonpolitical  considerations.  And  in  the  same 
degree  in  which  commercial  considerations  are  excluded  a  rate-mak- 
ing commission  will  always  substitute  political  considerations,  call- 
ing them,  however,  by  the  more  plausible  name  of  "  social  principles."^ 
It  makes  no  difference  how  frequently  the  changes  may  be  rung 
upon  such  words  as  "  reasonableness  "  and  "  justice,"  there  can  be  do 
other  end  to  any  proposal  to  invoke  governmental  aid  in  the  settle- 
ment of  trade  disputes  than  precisely  this  substitution. 

LESSONS   FROM   EXPERIENGB. 

The  principle  involved  is  not  a  new  one.  The  legislative  bodies 
created  by  English-speaking  peoples  have  on  many  occasions  at- 
tempted to  modify  by  statute  the  natural  relations  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. When  the  Black  Death  diminished  the  number  of  English 
workmen  and  wages  rose  so  that  landowners  felt  an  unaccustomed 
economic  pressure,  Parliament  sought  to  fix  the  wages  of  labor  and 
thus  to  deprive  workingnien  of  the  increased  earnings  whidi  the 
inarket  justified,  but  these  laws  only  furnished  an  inf^tance  of  the 
impotence  of  human  intention  when  it  seeks  to  repeal  or  modify 
natural  laws.  A  more  familiar  example  is  found  in  the  almost  uni- 
versal effort  to  regulate  interest  on  loans,  and  it  is  notorious  that 
laws  against  usury  have  had  little  effect  except  to  accentuate  the 
burdens  of  borrowers. 

More  nearly  akin  to  the  experiment  now  proposed  are  those  unde^ 
taken  by  the  American  States  which  have  sought  to  regulate  rail- 
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^ays  by  the  direct  or  delegated  exercise  of  the  legislative  authority 
to  prescribe  rates  for  the  future.  The  mea^mess  of  the  evidence 
oonoeming  the  results  of  this  sort  of  le^slation  seems  to  me  to  chal- 
*  e  the  attention  of  those  who  realize  what  a  flood  of  light  it 
It  throw  upon  the  legislative  proposals  now  under  consideration. 
[)Uffh  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  for  years  d©- 

led  rate-making  power,  I  know  of  no  competently  condueted 

effort  to  discover  whether  rate  making  by  legislatures  or  by  oonmiis- 
sions  has  worked  successfully  where  it  has  been  tried.  Such  study 
as  I  have  been  able  to  give  convinces  me  that  it  has  not. 

IK   GEOEGIA. 

The  experiment  has  been  tried  in  Georgia  about  as  long  and  as  con- 
sistently as  anywhere  else.  Yet  Georgia  shippers  are  not  satisfied. 
Their  attitude  is  well  expressed  in  the  following  extracts  from  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Atlanta  Journal : 

A  merchant  in  Marietta  can  ship  certain  goods  to  Chattanooga  for  15  cents 
per  hundred;  to  Knoxville  for  19  cents  per  hundred.  To  ship  the  same  goods 
to  Atlanta  he  must  pay  30  cents  per  hundred ;  to  Macon,  70  cents  per  hundred. 
Atlanta  is  20  miles  from  Marietta,  Chattanooga  is  128  miles,  and  yet  the  Chat- 
tanooga merchant  pays  just  one-half  the  freight  the  Atlanta  merchant  does. 
Why?  Because  Chattanooga  is  out  of  the  State  and  Atlanta  is  in  it  This  is 
merely  one  of  a  hundred  instances  where  Georgia  points  are  placed  at  a  jposltlye 
disadvantage  in  freight  rates  because  they  are  located  in  the  State. 

Senator  Clapp.  What  were  those  three  Georgia  points? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Marietta,  Macon,  and  Atlanta. 

The  editorial  from  which  the  foregoing  is  an  extract  shows  clearly 
that  the  results  of  a  drastic  regulative  system  are  not  now  wholly 
satisfying  to  the  people  of  Georgia.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
psychological  aspect  of  railroad  reflation  of  this  sort  is  too  often 
Ignored,  and  that  where  the  reduction  of  rates  is  more  or  less  vigor- 
ously looked  after  by 'public  authorities  railroad  officers  are  not 
unlikely  to  leave  the  duty  of  looking  for  desirable  reductions  wholly 
to  the  body  with  which  the  legislature  has  required  them  to  diare 
it.  Something  of  this  sort  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  shippers 
of  Georgia,  for  in  the  editorial  already  quoted  there  appears  tiie  fol- 
lowing explanation  of  the  situation  agamst  which  the  complaint  is 
made: 

When  a  merchant  approaches  the  railroad  for  rates  in  Georgia,  lie  is  met 
with  the  reply  that  the  railroad  commission  regulates  that,  and  he  can  get  no 
reduction. 

If,  however,  they  are  asked  for  rates  to  towns  outside  of  Gieorgia,  the  applica- 
tion receives  immediate  and  favorable  consideration,  and  the  best  rates  are 
granted,  because  the  point  of  destination  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State,  and 
therefore  not  controlled  by  the  State  commission. 

In  another  paragraph  of  the  same  editorial  the  situation  is  sum- 
marized with  similar  effect,  and  perhaps  even  more  forcibly,  as 
follows: 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  plain  logic  of  the  situation  is  that  within  the  State 
of  Georgia,  rates  being  regulated  by  the  railroad  commission,  shippers  are 
powerless  to  receive  fair  treatment  from  the  railroads,  wliile  to  points  Just 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  they  can  receive  the  most  favorable  rates,  and 
shippers  from  these  points  into  the  State  receive  the  lowest  rate  that  can  be 
ottaioed ;  much  lower,  as  a  rule,  than  the  Qeorgla  shipper  can  get 
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Anyone  would  underestimate  the  significance  of  the  foregoing  vli  pn 
failed  to  note  that  the  State  rates  and  the  interstate  rates  are  ofv  ^ 
the  same  railroads  and  must  be  promulgated  by  ttie  same  (Mao, 
the  controlling  and,  in  fact,  the  sole  difference  being  that  in  libel  cm 
case  of  the  interstate  rates  the  shippers  deal  at  first  hajid  and  fusiD 
face  with  the  railroads  and  their  ofiicers,  while  in  the  case  of  tb 
State  rates  the  legislature  has  interp<^ed  its  authority  and  tfaifcif 
tiie  State  commission  between  the  two  actual  parties  to  every  ooo- 
tract  for  railroad  service,  thus  requiring  the  negotiations  to  lie  ood- 
ducted  at  much  more  than  arm's  length.  The  method  of  doing  boa- 
ness  thus  imposed  upon  the  shippers  of  State  traffic,  and  the  nil- 
roads  carrying  it,  is  cumbersome  and  absurd.  It  is  only  natoni 
that  its  consequences  should  be  burdensome. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  is  the  basis  upon  which  they  fix  rates  in 
Georgia? 

Mr.  Newooms.  The  commission  establishes  a  complete  schedule  of 
rates. 

Senator  Foraker.  Is  that  on  a  distance  basis! 

Mr.  Newcx)mb.  Largelj  on  a  mileage  basis. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  is  not  an  arbitrary  rate. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  The  rates,  as  given  in  the  schedule,  are  in  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  between  the  different  stations,  but  the  rates  wo 
understood  to  be,  and  are,  in  fact,  based  upon  the  mileage,  but  pos- 
sibly with  variations  in  individual  cases,  not  extensive  at  all  in 
number. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Why  does  not  the  commission  fix  reasonable 
rates  in  Georgia? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  think  that  a  commission  always  has  great  dif- 
ficulty in  seeing  any  consideration  except  distance.  They  can  appre- 
ciate distance.    They  can  see  a  mile  when  they  can  not  see  a  mountain. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Mr.  Watson,  in  the  April  number  of  his  magi- 
zine.  says  that  the  railroads  control  the  commission. 

Mr.  rfEwcoMB.  I  presume  Mr.  Watson  knows  more  about  the 
Georgia  commission  than  I  do. 

Senator  Cullom.  If  the  rates  are  30  cents  a  hundred  pounds  te 
the  short  distance  from  Marietta  to  Atlanta,  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  a  pretty  stiff  rate  from  Atlanta  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  State,  w 
from  the  north  line  to  the  south  line  of  the  State,  fer  instance. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  That  is  probably  a  rate  on  ^oods  taking  one  of  the 
higher  classes,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  extraordinary  for  that  distance. 
But,  under  that  adjustment,  it  seems  as  though  it  could  not  be  a  very 
satisfactory  adjustment  for  the  Atlanta  merchants. 

Senator  Cullom.  Since  you  have  brought  the  Georgia  rate  into 
your  statement,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  ffle  a  supple- 
mentary statement  on  that  subject  for  our  benefit. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  that.<» 

Senator  Cullom.  That  supplemental  statement  showing  whether 
or  not,  when  they  come  down  toward  the  seacoast  and  strike  the  navi- 
gable rivers  that  flow  into  the  ocean,  they  make  anv  difference. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  will  bear  that  in  mind.  I  wish  to  say,  however, 
as  to  this  kind  of  interference  with  the  normal  adjustment  of  busi- 
ness, that  seemingly  high  rates,  under  such  circumstances,  do  not 

•  This  statemeut  wiU  be  printed  as  an  appendix  when  rec^red. 
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KToduce  high  revenue  to  the  railroads,  but  that  long-continued  super- 
ision  by  a  State  conunission  gpets  business  into  such  a  condition  that 
b  drastic  reduction,  or  reduction  to  the  level  fixed  in  surrounding 
idmniunities  where  rates  have  been  allowed  to  decrease  normally, 
rould  be  very  unfair  because  business  has  been  hampered  and  devd- 
ipment  retarded. 

Senator  Clapp.  You  say  "where  they  have  been  allowed  to  de- 
crease." 

Mr.  Nbwcomb.  What  I  mean  is,  let  them  alone  and  they  will  de- 
crease of  themselves;  interfere  with  them  and  the  decrease  stops, 
lor  the  reason  given  by.  the  Atlanta  Journal,  which  is  very  ably  stated, 
that  the  railroad  man  will  not  reduce  his  rates — can  not  reduce,  his 
rates. 

Senator  Clapp.  You  say  if  the  Georgia  commission  did  not  inter- 
fere, but  let  the  rates  alone,  they  would  not  be  so  hight 

Mr.  Newcx)mb.  If  the  Commission  had  been  able  to  make  new  rates 
and  make  them  intelligently  every  day,  every  week^  and  every  month; 
to  make  the  continuous  adjustments  which  the  railways  make  under 
normal  conditions,  there  would  have  been  the  same  decline  as  in  other 
States  where  business  had  not  been  interfered  with;  but  no  commis- 
sion can  do  that.  They  can  not  supervise  business  in  any  such  detail 
as  would  be  necessary  to  do  that. 

Senator  Clapp.  If  they  can  not  supervise  and  can  not  interfere, 
why  do  you  think  that  interfering  with  local  rates  would  prevent  the 
decrease? 

Mr.  Nbwcomb.  You  misunderstand  me.  I  mean  while  you  can 
put  this  power  into  a  statute,  you  can  not  make  it  physically  possible. 
When  the  statutory  power  exists  the  railways  can  not  make  the  desir- 
able reductions,  for  every  reduction  is  going  to  be  a  club  to  compel 
some  other  reduction. 

Senator  Newlands.  Your  idea  is  that  even  though  they  have  a  free 
hand  they  will  not  exercise  it? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  They  can  not  exercise  it;  they  can  not  afford  to 
exercise  it.  You  force  the  railway  officers  into  this  psychological  atti- 
tude— ^that  you  make  each  man  an  advocate  of  his  own  rates;  and  it  is 
a  very  poor  advocate  who  can  not  convince  himself  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  his  own  cause.  He  knows  that  he  may  have  to  defend  the 
rates  before  the  Commission,  and  so  he  defenas  them  before  every- 
body. 

Senator  Clapp.  If  your  argument  is  good,  why  is  the  alarm  felt 
that  interference  by  legislation  here  is  going  seriously  to  cripple 
the  revenues  of  the  roads? 

Mr.  Newcomb,  I  do  not  believe  that  intelligent  railway  men  feel 
that  the  difficulty  is  anywhere  near  so  simple  as  that.  The  thing 
that  they  fear  is  general  stamation  of  business;  that  hampering 
and  restriction  of  this  sort  will  hurt  them  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  public. 

Senator  Clapp.  They  do  not  so  much  fear  actual  reduction  of  rates 
as  proposed  legislation  to  reduce  the  rates? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  do  not  believe  any  commission  will  often  attempt 
to  make  large  reductions.  One  case,  decided  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  attempted  to  do  that — ^the  Maximum  Rate  case — 
but  it  was  so  plainly  confiscatory  that  I  believe  any  court  would  have 
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enjoined  the  operation  of  that  order  under  any  statute  ttiat  Toa  eould 
write.  This  seems  so  dear  to  me  that  I  have  not  oft^ti  thought  it 
best  to  cite  it 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  any  court  would   | 
enjoin  the  order. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Have  you  looked  over  the  rates,  Senator  I 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  have  looked  over  the  order  of  the  CommiaBioD 
and  read  the  arguments,  and  it  struck  me  that  it  was  a  very  reason- 
able decision  that  was  reached  in  that  case,  although  I  will  admit 
that  it  was  a  very  big  case.  ■ 

Mr.  Newgomb.  I  have  always  felt  that  that  order  could  not  have 
been  enforced,  no  matter  whal  the  law  was. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  reduction  f 

Mr.  New€X)mb.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact  figures,  but  I  think  in 
matiy  cases  it  approached  50  per  cent  But  there  were  worse  things 
than  that  in  that  order.  There  was  the  general  breaking  up  of 
conditions  that  had  long  existed.  I  think  ever  since  the  constructic^ 
of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  the  distributing  rate  from  CinciDDiti 
to  Knoxvillc  and  Chattanooga  had  been  the  same — ^76  cents  on  first 
class.  The  Commission  reduced  this  rate  to  53  cents  to  Knozville, 
and  reduced  the  rate  to  60  cents  to  Chattanooga,  giving  Kiioxville 
an  advantage  over  Chattanooga  of  7  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  which 
would  have  tremendously  crippled  the  business  of  C%uittanoog[a. 
Chattanooga  was  not  representea  or  heard  before  the  Commission  in 
that  case,  and  there  is  not,  in  the  decision  of  the  Commission,  a  line 
or  a  word  to  indicate  that  it  found  the  former  adjustment  unfair 
or  unjust.  The  same  sort  of  breaking  down  of  long-established 
conditions  followed  all  through  the  Soum.  There  was  also  a  differ- 
ential made  in  favor  of  Some  as  against  Atlanta,  both  towns  having 
formerly  had  the  same  rates.  The  members  of  this  committee  Tin- 
doubtedly  know  something  of  the  way  post-offices  and  other  puUic 
buildings  are  occasionally  secured  for  particular  towns,  and  it  may 
be  worth  observing  that  Mr.  Clements,  a  member  of  the^  Commission, 
lived  at  Rome.  The  rates  from  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  to  Meridian 
were  made  the  same  on  some  classes,  and  very  nearly  the  same  on 
others.  There  had  been  the  ordinary  differential  in  favor  of  Cincin- 
nati on  that  business  and  by  change^  of  that  sort  Cincinnati  would 
have  lost  a  large  part  of  what  it  gained  in  tiie  reduction,  and  thei« 
would  have  been  a  general  upsetting  of  conditions  in  the  South.  It 
was  a  plainly  confiscatory  order. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Against  the  railroad  or  against  the  towns! 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  think  it  was  plainly  against  the  railnMids.  I  am 
not  sure  that  this  breaking  up  of  established  conditions  would  have 
prevented  its  enforcement  under  some  possible  state  of  law,  but  I 
think  you  could  have  written  no  statute  which  would  not  have  per- 
mitted the  railroads  to  secure  a  preliminary  injunction  against  that 
order  under  the  Fifth  amendment. 

WOULD  STOP  VOLUNTARY  REDUOnONt. 

The  history  of  the  experiments  of  the  States  in  the  direction  of 
rate-making  will  show,  I  believe,  that  the  purchasers  of  transportation 
invariably  fare  better  with  open-mindea  railway  officers  tuan  they 
ever  do  with  rate-making  commissions.  No  less  than  30,000  railway 
officers  are  to-day  looking  for  opportunities  to  make  profitable  reduo- 
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tions  in  rates.  They  conduct  this  search  not  as  philanthropists,  or 
the  agents  of  philanthropists,  but  because  the  first  lesson  they  have 
learned  as  traffic  officers  and  the  most  thoroughly  accepted  principle 
on  which  they  act  is  that,  under  certain  conditions,  lower  rates  mean 
more  business  and  an  increase  in  revenue  which  exceeds  the  increased 
cost  that  the  new  business  entails.  They  know  that  progress  in  ttds 
direction  is  a  geometrical  progression — ^that  is,  that  more  paying 
traffic,  secured  by  lowered  rates,  means  more  prosperous  customers; 
that  more  prosperous  customers  mean  new  items  of  traffic  and  en- 
larged movement  of  the  old  items,  and  that  these  augmentations  will 
warrant  other  reductions  in  charges  which  will  cause  a  repetition  of 
the  process.  Under  normal  conditions  and  eliminating  the  items  of 
tramc  whose  volume  is  not  elastic,  there  will  be  no  cessation  in  the 
downward  trend  of  rates  until  every  consumer  is  satisfied.  But 
create  a  rate-making  commission  and  everything  is  changed.  The 
traffic  officer  who  formerly  sought  for  opportunities  to  reduce  his 
rates  is  no  longer  open  minded;  he  has  been  transformed  into  an 
advocate  of  the  existing  schedule  and  every  item  in  it.  He  knows 
that  a  voluntary  reduction  will  be  used  as  a  club  to  compel  an  invol- 
untary one.  rie  knows  that  until  driven  to  plead  confiscatory  taking 
of  property  without  due  process  of  law  at  the  bar  of  justice  me  reve- 
nues of  his  corporation  will  have  no  defender  but  himself  and  his 
fellow-officers.  Therefore  his  answer  to  the  shipper  who  seeks  a 
reduced  rate  is  very  likely  to  be  that  it  is  the  busmess  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  make  reductions. 

Thus  substantially  the  whole  burden  of  adjusting  rates  to  new 
conditions  would  be  thrown  upon  the  Commission.  The  nominal 
power  of  initiating  changes  in  rates  not  complained  against  would 
be  so  limited  in  practice  as  to  be  too  dangerous  to  to  frequently 
exercised.  And  no  commission  of  five  men  or  of  fifty  men  can  order 
reductions,  after  investigations  bearing  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
judicial  procedure,  with  one- tenth  of  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
are  now  volutarily  made.  This  retardation  of  the  natural  decline  in 
rates  has  happened.  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth,  the  highest  English 
authority  on  railway  economics,  in  a  book  published  in  1905,*  asserts 
that  it  is  a  "  point  of  serious  practical  importance,"  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  British  railway  legislation  of  1891  and  1894, 
by  which  Parliament  itself  undertook  to  fix  rates,  that  this  legisla- 
tion "  has  done  much  to  prevent  any  natural  and  gradual  lowering  of 
rates."    He  describes  the  present  situation  as  follows : 

A  railway  company  is  stiU  free  to  lower.  It  has  ceased  to  be  free  to  raise. 
A  manager  may  desire  to  lower  a  rate,  boping  tbereby  not  only  to  benefit  trade, 
but  also,  by  Increasing  largely  the  volume  of  traffic,  to  increase  his  own  net  earn- 
ings. But  it  is  only  a  hope.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  certainty  is  not  attain- 
able in  advance.  A  prudent  manager,  therefore,  will  not,  unless  his  hope  is 
closely  allied  to  certainty,  lower  a  rate  when  he  must  fact  a  lawsuit  before  he 
can  put  it  up  again.  Still  less  will  a  conference  of  managers — and  most  impor- 
tant rates  affect  many  companies — allow  one  of  their  number  more  sanguine  or, 
it  may  be,  more  far-sighted  than  the  rest  to  go  ahead  and  make  experiments. 
This  at  least  is  what  we  might  expect  a  priori.  Any  trader  whose  experience 
goes  baclc  to  the  years  before  Parliament  began  carefully  to  regulate  railway 
rates  in  the  interest  of  trade  can  say  from  his  own  recollection  whether  the  atti- 
tudl^  of  a  railway  inann^er  to  a  suggestion  of  a  reduced  rate  is  nowadays  more 
or  less  sympathetic  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 

•  The  Elements  of  Railway  Economics,  Oxford,  The  Clarendon  Press,  1906. 
8.  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol 
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the  early  records  were  obtainable  was  naturally  that  belonging  to  the 
cori)orations  having  the  most  complete  and  scientific  business  organ- 
izations. Now,  it  IS  evident  enough  that  these  companies  are  com- 
monly those  whose  business  is  most  successful  and  prosperous.  In 
other  words,  the  mileage  excluded  had  relatively  less  traffic  Dense 
traffic  means  low  rates  but  high  earnings  per  mile.  It  follows  that 
the  first  column  imderstates  the  increase  in  density  of  traffic,  the  sec- 
ond imderstates  the  increase  in  the  train  load,  the  fourth  shows  a  de- 
crease in  earning  per  mile  of  line  where  probably  complete  statistics 
would  show  a  slight  increase,  the  fifth  understates  tiie  decrease  in  av- 
erage earnings  per  ton  of  freight  carried,  and  the  last  understates  the 
decline  in  average  earnings  per  ton  per  mile.  A  generalization  con- 
cerning the  distance  traversed  is  more  difficult,  but  fortunately  much 
less  important.  The  increase  shown  in  this  average  is  not  very  sig- 
nificant, but  it  is  probably  excessive.  In  connection  with  the  aver- 
ages expressed  in  aoUars  and  cents,  the  fact  that  currency  values  tar 
the  period  during  which  gold  was  at  a  premium  were  reduced  to  their 
equivalents  in  gold  by  the  Statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture should  beoorne  constantly  in  mind. 

Senator  Newlands.  Assume  that  there  had  been  no  public  r^ula- 
tion  from  1887.  I  imagine  that  prior  to  that  rates  were  quite  high, 
but  when  they  got  down  to  a  comparatively  low  level  the  reductions 
would  not  be  so  rapid. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  The  absolute  difference  ought  to  have  been  very 
much  greater  in  the  earlier  period.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the 
percentage  of  difference  should  be  greater,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  very  much  greater  during  the  first  period  of  seventeen  years 
than  during  the  second  seventeen  years.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
condition  of  controlling  importance  except  the  legislation. 

The  following  table  contains  averages  similar  to  those  given  for 
the  period  of  freedom,  for  the  years  of  restriction,  from  1887  to  1903, 
inclusive : 

The  period  of  statutory  restriction. 


Tear. 

Tons  car- 
ried 1  mile 
per  mile  of 
road. 

Average 

train  load, 

in  tons. 

Length  of 
haul,  in 
xniles. 

U6.aD 
U6.86 
127.86 
119.  T8 
120.00 
124.89 
126.60 
125.88 
122.32 
124.47 
128.27 
129.78 
128.86 
128.63 
138.06 
131.04 
132.80 

Freight 
revenue 
per  mile. 

Bevenue 
per  ton. 

Batepv 

ton  per 

mile,  in 

mills. 

1887 

51.3,513 
611,894 
44M,(J69 
4t<7,:?45 
5(t»,  705 
54H,:«i5 
5.^)1,  jr.K 
4o7,  S>52 
479. 4iK) 
52H,KB 
519,079 
017,810 
650,565 

7a5,:«6 

780,414 
79:^351 
856,442 

165.11 
154.84 
179.85 
176.12 
181.67 
181.79 
183.97 
179.80 
189.69 
198.81 
204.62 
226.46 
243.52 
270.86 
281.28 
296.47 
810.54 

K76Q 

4.188 
4,668 
4,669 
41922 
4,883 
8,981 
4,107 

4;a22 

4,240 
4.778 
4,896 
6,466 
5,804 
6,114 
6,630 

fl.l6 
^.09 
1.17 
LID 
1.09 
L18 
1.12 
1.10 
1.06 
1.08 
1.06 
1.01 
.97 
.96 
1.05 
1.08 
1.05 

9.84 

18H8      

9.41 

1889        

9lSS 

1890 

9.41 

1891    

8.96 

1892 

&96 

1893 

8.7S 

1894     

8.60 

1896 

8.9 

1896 

8.08 

1897 

1.W 

1898 

7.53 

1899 

7.24 

IVH 

7.  A 

1901 

T.50 

19068 

7  57 

1906 

7.68 

NOTB. — The  dntft  In  this  table  were  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  statistician  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  (for  the  first  two  years)  from  Bulletin  No.  15. 
Miscellaneous  Series,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  averages  in  the  foregoing  for  the  years  1887  and  1888  represent 
from  71.82  to  91.84  per  cent  of  the  railway  mileage  then  in  operation. 
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Those  for  the  years  from  1889  to  1903,  inclusiye,  being  from  the. re- 
ports of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  are  substantially  com- 
plete. 

The  tables  of  averages  which  have  been  introduced  afford  the  basis 
for  very  significant  comparisons  between  the  first  and  last  years  of 
the  two  periods  and  between  the  net  changes  of  those  periods.  Such 
comparisons  follow : 


Period  of  freedom. 

Period  of  restriction. 

Item. 

1870. 

1886. 

Increase 

(+)  or  de- 
crease (-). 

1887. 

190B. 

Increase 
(+)or  da- 
crease  (-). 

Tons  carried  1  mile  per  mile  of 
road 

968,604 
si.  755 
97.67 
14,890 
fl.67 
18.80 

478,660 
181.94 
U4.61 
14.550 

9.90 

Percent. 

+76.88 
+61.46 
+17.84 
-  6.80 
-81.74 
-47.  U 

U6.20 
•5.84 

866.448 
8l6.64 
188.80 
96.680 

^.68 

+  06.69 

▲Terage  train  load,  in  tons 

▲yerage  distance  per  ton,  in  miles. 
Freight  revenue  per  mile  of  road.. 
Ayerage  revenue  from  each  ton . . . 
Bate  per  ton  per  mile,  in  mills 

+100.81 
+  14.80 
+  80.00 
-    9.48 
-88.40 

With  such  allowances,  in  the  directions  alreadv  indicated,  for  the 
incompleteness  of  the  data  for  the  period  of  freedom,  as  may 
properly  be  made,  the  foregoing  comparisons  show  that  the  density 
of  traffic,  that  is,  the  average  ton-mileage  per  mile  of  line,  increased 
more  rapidly  during  the  first  period  than  during  the  second.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  the  real  increase  of  the  first  period  was 
gjreater  than  is  indicated,  and  therefore  that  the  rates  of  auCTCienta- 
tion  of  the  different  periods  imdoubtedly  differed  more  widely  than 
the  percentages  show.  The  train  load,  that  is,  the  average  number 
of  tons  carried  1  mile  per  mile  run  by  freight  trains,  has  also  in- 
creased greatly,  and  probably  somewhat  more  steadily  than  the  aver- 
ages indicate.  All  oi  the  averages  which  represent  earnings  decreased 
from  1870  to  1886,  but  from  1887  to  1903  average  earnings  per  mile 
of  line  increased.  Much  of  the  increase,  however,  was  unquestionably 
consumed  by  increased  operating  costs,  while  another  important 

Sortion  represents  the  augmented  annual  capital  charge  properly 
ue  on  account  of  vast  expenditures  for  betterments  and  the  conse- 
quent very  much  higher  quality  of  the  average  mile  of  railway  line. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  most  significant  that  both  the  average  charge  per 
ton  of  freight,  regardless  of  the  distance  carried  and  the  average  rate 
per  ton  per  mile  transported,  decreased  much  more  rapidly  when  in- 
terstate railway  commerce  was  wholly  free  than  when  it  was  restricted 
by  Congressional  legislation  and  by  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate 
Oommerce  Commission.  On  account  of  the  omissions  noted,  it  is 
certain  that  the  decline  in  the  rate  per  ton  from  1870  to  1886  greatly 
exceeded  the  31.74  per  cent  shown  and  that  the  decline  in  the  rate 
per  ton  per  mile  during  the  same  period  of  freedom  was  much  more 
than  47.11  per  cent.  Yet  the  corresponding,  but  far  more  accurate 
figures  for  the  period  of  restriction  show  decreases  of  but  9.48  per 
cent  and  22.46  per  cent,  respectively.  Undoubtedly  there  are  valid 
objections  to  basing  comparisons  of  far-reaching  significance  upon 
data  for  single  years.  To  obviate  this  objection  the  following  table, 
containing  comparisons  between  the  yearly  average^  of  the  first  and 
last  quinquennial  periods  of  each  of  the  17-year  periods  under  con- 
sideration, has  been  prepared 
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Item. 


1870-1874. 1B80-1SM. 


Pioriodof  tn^doBL 


(+)  or  de- 


Period  of 


Tons  carried  1  mile  per  mile  of 
road 

Average  train  load,  in  tons 

ATerage  baal  per  ton,  in  miles 

Freight  revenae  per  mile  of  road 

operated 

Revenue  from  each  ton  moved  .... 
Bate  per  ton  per  mile,  inmills 


888.798 

^.06 

99.04 

16.008 
fi.l» 
17.81 


489.187 
188.77 
118.49 

11.28 
10.91 


FereefU. 

+81.66 
+51.91 
+14.60 

-9.11 
-82.64 
-86.97 


488.61 
169.1 


180.08 
^.87 


780,888 
in.  68 
181.86 

85.788 
$1.08 
^46 


+  6L» 
+&• 


^  The  results  of  the  comparisons  in  the  foregoing  table  are  no  less 
Rignificant  than  those  afforded  by  the  data  in  the  statement  which 
preceded  it  Although  neither  the  decline  in  the  average  payment 
per  ton  nor  that  in  the  avera^  {)ayment  per  ton-mile  was  stopped  b; 
the  adoption  of  restrictive  legislation,  the  statements  supplement 
each  other  in  proving  that  rates  moved  downward  much  more  rapidly 
during  the  period  wnen  interstate  railway  commerce  was  free  from 
statutory  restriction. 


A   PARTIAL  TRIBUNAL. 


A  great  deal  is  heard  in  the  discussion  of  railway  problems,  from 
those  who  know  very  little  about  railway  conditions  or  practice, 
about  the  public  advantages  which  would  result  from  the  arbitration 
of  an  impartial  tribunal  composed  of  experts  who  would  decide  rate 
controversies  with  no  especial  leaning  toward  the  shipper  or  toward 
the  railway.  It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  in  answer  to  this  argu- 
ment that  contracts  are  best  made  when  the  negotiations  are  direct 
and  without  intermediaries;  that  the  interposition  between  the  two 
parties  to  a  business  transaction  of  another  party  who  has  no  interest 
m  it  is  shown  b^  experience  to  be  dangerous,  or  that  arbitration  is 
never  desirable,  m  any  contingency,  save  as  the  smaller  of  alternative 
evils. 

Even  if  arbitration  of  the  sort  indicated  were  as  beneficent  as  its 
most  enthusiastic  advocates  fondly  imagine  the  history  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  as  a  body  and  frequent  utterances  of 
some  of  its  members  show  that  it  never  has  been  and  indicate  that  it 
never  can  be  an  impartial  arbitrator.  This  conclusion  might  have 
been  drawn  with  certainty  from  an  examination  of  the  incongruous 
functions  of  the  Commission,  but  it  is  fully  established  by  readily 
ascertainable  facts.  Thus  in  its  Annual  Report  for  1897  (p.  19)  the 
Commission  asserted  that  it  had  been  created  "  to  provide  a  means 
by  which  the  public  could  array  itself  against  the  carrier,"  while  one 
of  its  members  has  repeatedly  referred  to  it  as  the  "  advocate  of  the 
small  shipper  "  and  in  similar  terms.  As  a  chain  is  never  stronger 
than  its  weakest  link  the  following  divergent  expressions  attributed 
to  two  members  of  the  Commission  by  a  leading  Chicago  newspaper 
indicate  how  far  it  falls  below  the  standard  of  judicial  impartiality. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  CommissicHi 
of  1902-3  ruled  that  the  matter  of  railway  rates  was  not  relevant  to 
the  issues  it  was  created  to  try  and  that  against  this  ruling  certain 
labor  leaders  and  periodicals,  mcluding  the  New  York  Journal,  felt 
called  upon  to  protest    The  newspaper  named  severely  criticised  the 
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Strike  Commission  for  refusing  to  go  into  the  rate  question  and 
announced  its  own  purpose  to  see  that  it  was  investi^tod.  Accord- 
ingly, while  the  puolic  dissatisfaction  with  the  conditions  crowing 
out  of  the  strike  was  at  its  height,  the  New  York  Journal  filed  a  com- 
plaint concerning  anthracite  rates  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. That  rody  was  then  conducting  an  investigation  in  Qiicago 
and,  the  fact  that  tne  complaint  had  been  brought  l^ng  telegraphed, 
representatives  of  Chicago  papers  naturally  sought  expressions  £rom 
the  Commissioners.  One  oi  the  leading  dailies  of  Chicago  published 
in  the  same  column  the  following  radically  contrasting  statements 
which  were  attributed,  respective^,  to  Chairman  Ejiapp  and  Com- 
missioner Prouty,  and  neither  of  which,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  has  ever  been  denied : 

Mr.  Knapp  said :  Mr.  Pronty  said : 

*'  Tbe  Ck>mmi88lon  expects  to  take  '*  For  years  I  bave  said  that  the  rates 
official  cognizance  of  tbe  subject  at  do  on  bard  coal  are  excessive.  Why  are 
distant  date.  Until  then  it  would  be  tbey  so  high?  Simply  because  the 
Improper  for  me  to  go  into  any  ex-  railroads  can  put  them  where  they 
tended  discussion."  please.    Tbey  own  the  coal  mines,  the 

cars,  and  tbe  roads.  I  regard  the  com- 
bination of  hard-coal  railroads  as  the 
worst  trust  tn  tbe  country.  I  am 
heartily  glad  to  see  the  evidences 
throughout  the  country  of  growing  jmb- 
Uc  sentiment  against  tbe  trust  methods 
of  railways.  If  the  people  do  not  want 
trusts,  why  do  they  not  commence 
the  fight  with  the  railways?  " 
*'  How  can  tbey?  "  be  was  asked. 
"  By  making  laws  that  will  prevent 
the  railroads  from  charging  excessive 
and  unreasonable  rates,  such  rates  as 
are  charged  on  bard  coal,  for  example. 
Neither  the  Interstate  Gonmierce  Oom- 
mission  nor  any  court  can  compel 
them  to  reduce  tbe  rata" 

Some  months  after  the  foregoing  was  printed  the  complaint  of  the 
New  York  Journal  (filed  in  the  name  of  Hon.  William  Randolph 
Hearst)  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  Commission.  Mr.  Prouty 
sat  in  the  case  and  will  no  doubt  participate  in  its  decision.  The 
defendant  carriers  probably  hope,  more  or  less  confidently,  that  they 
have  convinced  him  that  the  anthracite  rates  are  not,  as  allegecl 
in  the  interview,  examples  of  ^'excessive  and  unreasonable"  rales. 
The  way  in  which  Mr.  Prouty's  attitude  appears  to  the  public  is 
pretty  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  May,  1905,  issue  of  Freight  'Fhis 
periodical,  which  is  published  in  the  mterest  of  shippers,  announces 
that  Mr.  Prouty  is  about  to  retire  from  the  Commission,  that  he 
will  seek  a  nomination  for  Congress,  and  that,  if  elected,  he  will,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  editor,  "  continue  his  fight  against  the  railroads 
on  the  floor  of  the  House."  I  would  not  cite  these  facts  or  any 
others  for  the  purpose  of  criticising  a  single  member  of  the  Com- 
mission. If  they  had  no  other  effect,  they  would  be  unworthy  of  a 
place  in  your  records.  But  they  are  merely  aspecially  salient  instances 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  environment  of  such  a  board  is  certain 
to  operate  upon  tlie  mental  bias  of  more  or  less  of  those  who  make  up 
its  membersnip.  There  will  always  be  some  members  who  are  so 
affected. 
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It  has  been  observed  already  that  the  proposed  legislatioa  mil 
inject  political  considerations  into  controversies  which  are  and  on^ 
to  remain  wholly  industriaL  There  is  no  industrial  community  ii 
the  United  States  which  does  not  compete  with  some  other  commxai^, 
or  commimities,  and  none  which  would  not  like  to  have  its  nto 
reduced  or  those  of  its  competitors  advanced.  Boston  comidiiBS  I  ^ 
because  its  rates  on  similar  tramc  are  higher  than  those  of  New  Ycik;  |  ^ 
New  York  complains  that  it  pays  more  than  Philadelphia^  Philadel- 
phia that  it  pays  more  than  Baltimore;  all  four  would  like  to  htie 
the  rates  to  In  ew  Orleans  and  Galveston  greatly  advanced.  Only  tfc 
other  day  a  distinguished  New  England  Senator,  high  in  the  coundls 
of  the  President,  announced  that  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  lefps- 
lation  is  the  abolition  of,  the  differentials  under  the  standard  n^ 
which  permit  the  southern  Atlantic  ports  to  do  any  competitifB 
business  at  all. 

Senator  Clapp.  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Senator  Lodge.    He  said  in  part: 

This  movement  is  a  movement  for  the  equalization  of  rates.  •  •  •  It  b 
a  case  of  the  rebates  to  individuals  and  of  the  differentials  between  poinU 
•  ♦  ♦  No  railroad  wants  to  give  a  rebate  to  anybody.  •  •  •  I  bdiere 
that  it  would  put  more  money  into  the  treasuries  of  the  railroads  if  there  were 
no  such  things  as  rebates  and  differentials  than  the  present  systeoa  can  ever  pnt 
there.  We  have  dealt  somewhat  with  the  question  of  rebates  and  indlyidniili 
They  are  comparatively  easy  to  deal  with,  but  when  you  come  to  the  differ 
entials  between  points  you  touch  communities,  and  that  is  a  very  serloos 
matter ;  and  to-day  New  York  and  Boston  are  suffering  from  the  railroad  dilto- 
entials,  and  are  made  to  suffer  for  the  benefit  of  points  farther  south. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  does  that  quotation  come  from? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  A  speech  made  before  the  Middlesex  dub  of 
Boston. 

The  Chairman.  You  find  that  in  a  newspaper? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  In  the  Boston  Daily  Globe  of  January  21,  1905. 

The  concluding  sentence  of  the  foregoing  was  received  with  great 
applause  by  the  Middlesex  Club  of  Boston  and  its  guests.  The  abo- 
lition of  port  differentials  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  Boston,  but 
carry  the  news  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Newport  New& 
Wilmington,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Brunswick,  and  Pensacola,  and 
it  would  be  received  quite  differently. 

Senator  Foraker.  Why  do  you  omit  New  Orleans  and  Gralvestonf 

Mr.  Newcomb.  It  is  a  pretty  long  list  already.  They  belong  in 
the  list. 

Senator  Foraker.  They  are  the  principal  southern  ports,  and  that 
18  the  reason  I  make  that  inquiry. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  They  belong  m  the  list.  Yet  the  Commission  is 
composed  of  the  political  appointees  of  a  partisan  (I  do  not  use  the 
word  "  partisan  '^  as  suggesting  anything  improper)  Presid^it,  and 
from  the  beginning  New  England  and  New  York,  together^  have  had 
two-fifths  of  its  membership,  while  the  South  has  never  had  more 
than  one-fifth. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  do  not  mean  the  Massachusetts  commissicnaf 

Mr.  Newcomb.  No;  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Senator  Cullom.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  political,  but  prac- 
tically it  is  not.    The  members  of  the  Commission  are  appointed 
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by  the  President,  just  as  the  judges  of  the  United  States  courts  are 
appointed. 
GE^.    Mr.  Newcomb.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  law  saying  that  not  more 
A^'iluui  three  shall  ever  belong  to  the  same  political  party,  you  remem- 
=  liert 
c        Senator  Cullom.  Yes,  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Newoomd.  Unfortunately  there  must  for  a  long  time  to  come 
I  be  something  of  sectionalism  m  American  politics.  Is  it  not  pos- 
f  flible,  even  probable,  that  in  spite  of  the  most  impartial  purposes, 
:  some  favor  will  be  shown  to  the  localities  that  are  in  political  accord 
^th  the  Administration  or  party  in  power?  Certamlv  the  likeli- 
hood of  such  unintentional  bias  is  not  lessened  by  the  tact  that  the 
members  of  the  Commission  are  appointed  for  limited  terms,  are 
almost  certain  to  desire  reappointment,  and  may  be  ambitious  of 
further  political  advancement.  It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  American 
industry  when  the  question  of  port  diflferentials  or  of  the  relations 
among  railway  rates,  anywhere,  becomes  in  reality  a  political  ques- 
tion. Do  the  people  of  the  United  States  wish  to  see  t^e  great  parties 
which  perform  such  useful  functions  in  their  Government  divide 
upon  the  question  whether  wheat  shall  be  made  into  flour  for  the 
use  of  eastern  consumers  at  Minneapolis  or  at  Niagaira;  whether 
live  cattle  or  dressed  beef  shall  be  shipped  east  of  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  and  Chicago;  whether  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  or  New 
York  shall  draw  tribute  from  the  greatest  quantity  of  export  grain, 
or  whether  the  salt  produced  in  New  York  or  Michigan  or  I^msas 
shall  be  most  profitably  marketed  in  Iowa  ? 

LESSONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

Europe's  lesson  for  the  United  States — 

Says  Prof.  H.  R.  Meyer,  formerly  of  Harvard  Universily  and  now 
of  the  University  of  Chicago — 

l8  that  any  thoroughgoing  and  effective  effort  to  regulate  railway  rates  will 
arrest  the  decline  of  railway  rates,  will  prevent  the  railways  from  developing 
a  volume  of  traffic  sufficiently  large  to  Justify  the  building  of  railways  of  the 
American  standard  of  efficiency,  will  checl^  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  country,  and  will  demoralize  the  politics  of  the  country. 
Australia's  lesson  for  the  United  States — 

Declares  the  same  authority — 

is  the  visible  helplessness  of  the  politician,  the  absolute  inability  of  the  politi- 
cian to  safeguard  and  to  foster  the  long-run  interests  of  the  country  in  a  conmiu- 
nity  of  which  every  section  has  become  demoralized  and  debauched  through  an 
extension  of  the  functions  of  the  government  *  *  •  Australia's  lesson  Is 
that  the  politician  in  charge  of  the  State  never  will  be  permitted  to  become  a 
business  man.a 

A  single  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  political  considera- 
tions are  applied  under  a  system  of  government  rate  making  to  the 
determination  of  what  ought  to  be  purely  industrial  problems  may  be 
selected  from  the  large  number  given  by  Professor  Meyer.  From 
1877  to  1891  the  rate  on  grain  over  the  Grerman  government  railways 

«  For  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  official  railway 
rate-making  and  of  government  railway  ownership  see  the  series  of  articles 
contributed  to  the  Railway  Age  of  July  10,  1903,  and  succeedinff  weekSi  bj 
Professor  Meyer,  and  also  his  testimony  before  this  conmiittea 
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from  eastern  Prussia  to  the  industrial  centers  along  the  Bhuie  n- 
mained  at  1.557  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  although  from  1888  the  a^ 
cultural  interests  of  the  former  region  had  demanded  a  substtntiil 
reduction.  After  repeated  denials  oy  the  bureaucracy  Hie  crop  fail- 
ures of  1891  brought  about  final  acquiescence,  in  the  especial  inter- 
est, however,  not  of  the  eastern  agrarians,  but  of  the  Tnimng  and  fac- 
tory population  of  the  Rhine  provinces.  Under  the  reduced  taiif 
there  was  a  rapid  augmentation  of  the  grain  movement ;  but  the  gor- 
emment  of  Saxony  protested  that  its  fanners  and  millers,  \Ssn 
located  half  wav  between  the  era  in-growing  regions  of  easten 
Prussia  and  the  Khine  provinces,  had  a  natural  rieht  to  supply  thdr 
home  demand  for  grain  and  flour  and  that  they  ou^t  not,  by  means  of 
low  rates  over  the  government  owned  railways,  to  be  subjected  to  the 
competition  of  the  farmers  and  millers  of  eastern  Prussia.  Similii 
complaints  were  lodged  on  behalf  of  the  farmers  and  millers  of 
Bavaria,  Wurttemberg,  and  Baden.  Finally,  in  1894,  the  govern- 
ments 01  the  protesting  provinces  notified  the  Prussian  jB^overmnent 
tliat  their  legislative  representatives  would  not  vote  ror  the  bill 
authorizing  a  conunercial  treaty  with  Russia  unless  the  reduced  rates 
on  ^rain  were  discontinued.  In  response  to  this  demand  the  rates  on  J 
OTam  were  put  back,  in  April,  1894^  to  the  point  at  which  they  hid 
been  fixed  in  1877.  The  natural  objection  of  eastern  Prussia  to  this 
restoration  of  the  old  rates  was  coupled  with  the  statement  that  the 
protective  duty  of  $8.75  per  ton  on  ^ain  was  of  no  use  to  that  region 
unless  its  inhabitants  were  permitted  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  ^Tain 
in  the  protected  markets  of  Germany.  Thereupon,  finoinf  itself 
under' the  political  necessity  of  denying  them  the  privilege  of  selling 
their  products  within  the  Empire,  the  imperial  Parliament  took  tlic 
only  action  which  was  left  to  it,  and  gave  the  eastern  landholders  an 
export  bounty  of  $8.75  on  grain  in  order  that  they  might  sell  in  Great 
Britain  the  surplus  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  sell  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Germany.  Under  this  law,  in  the  year  1900,  the  eastern  Irns- 
sians  exported  327,000  tons  of  bounty-fed  wheat  and  rye,  while  at  the 
same  time  western  Germany  imported,  by  sea  and  by  river,  2,700,000 
tons  of  wheat  and  rye  on  which  it  paid  a  duty  of  $8.75, 

POWER  TO  INCBEASE  RATES. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Commission  desires  the  power  to 
fix  minimum  as  well  as  maximum  rates;  that  is,  to  order  rates  to  be 
increased  as  well  as  to  order  them  to  be  lowered.  The  Commission 
has  announced  that  many  rates  are  too  low  (Annual  Report  for  1897, 
p.  22),  and  it  follows  that  some  ought  to  oe  advanced  if  others  are 
lowered.  In  fact,  this  is  an  essential  corollary  to  the  well-known  fact 
that  railway  property,  as  a  whole,  produces  a  very  low  return  upon 
the  investment.  In  urging,  in  1897,  that  it  be  given  rate-making 
power,  the  Commission  explained  at  length  its  desire  to  be  empoweiea 
to  order  advances  in  rates,  saying : 

There  Is,  moreover,  one  class  of  discriminations  which  we  have  never  pofr 
fiessed  the  power  to  effectually  correct,  even  while  we  assumed  the  right  to  fix 
the  maximum  rate.  «  «  «  The  most  bitterly  contested  cases  now  pending 
befbre  us  are  of  exactly  that  character.  ♦  ♦  ♦  What  te  necessary  here 
\b  the  right  to  fix  a  minimum  rate,  to  say  that  the  carriers  shaH  not  charge 
below  a  certain  rate.    ^    ^    *    It  may  well  be  inquired  whether  a  carrier 
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Id  be  prohibited  from  making  as  low  a  rate  as  it  chooses.    •    •    •    The 

reason  why  we  suggest  that  the  Commission  be  given  this  power  to  fix 

minimum  rate  in  certain  cases  Is  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  public  by 

iting  an  act  of  unjust  discrimination.     (Annual  Report  for  1897,  pQ, 

T*here  is  scarcely  any  complaint  that  railway  rates  are  excessiTe 

sor^  se,  and  no  well-founded  complaint  of  that  character.    No  alle- 

ition  of  absolute  unreasonableness  in  charges  has  ever  yet  survived 

test  of  judicial  scrutiny;  the  Commission  has  never  declared 

rate  to  be  excessive  in  and  of  itself,  except  after  comparing  it 

ith  other  rates  or  the  revenue  derived  from  it  with  other  earnings. 

TThe  relations  among  rates  furnish  the  real  element  of  controversy .• 

Thus,  adjustments  may  be  found  to  be  unreasonable,  but  rates,  as 
smch,  can  not  be  shown  to  be  in  that  condition.  But  if  only  the  differ- 
ence between  one  rate  and  another  is  in  controversy,  it  can  be  just 
ms  effectively  modified  by  raising  one  of  them  as  by  lowering  the 

•  other.    No  one  contends,  for  example,  that  a  rate  of  20  cents  per  100 
'-  pounds  on  grain  shipped  from  Cnicaffo  to  New  York  is  unreason- 

•  able,  but  it  is  now  contended  by  New  i  ork  interests  that  a  difference 
-  of  3  cents  in  favor  of  Baltimore  is  excessive.    If  the  Commission, 

'  liaving  obtained  the  power  now  sought,  should  sustain  this  contention 
s  apd  order  the  carriers  to  cease  and  desist  from  enforcing  a  differen- 
■-  tial  of  more  than  1  cent,  its  order  could  be  obeyed  by  reducing  the 
~^  New  York  rate  from  20  to  18  cents  or  by  raising  the  JBaJtimore  rate 
^  from  17  to  19. 

-^  Senator  Foraker.  Measured  by  the  differentials  they  do  not  seem 
ei   to  have  suffered  much  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Newoomb.  The  Commission  has  not  had  the  authority  which 
^    it  is  proposed  to  give  it. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  think  the  Commission  is  absolutely  impartiaL 
Mr.  Newoomb.  I  did  not  at  all  mean  to  intimate  that  it  is  not. 
Senator  Cullom.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  there  is  poli- 
tics in  it,  but,  as  a  matter  of  ract,  there  is  none  in  their  oflScial  conduct 
Mr.  Newcomb.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that,  but  I  believe  it  would  be 
verv  easy  for  politics  to  get  in. 

Senator  Cullom.  So  it  is  easy  for  politics  to  get  into  any  place 
that  is  open. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  But  with  the  greater  power  it  would  have,  it  would 
be  easier  for  politics  to  get  in.  We  know  how  it  is  now  in  many 
States;  we  know  that  men  running  for  the  office  of  railroad  commis- 
sioner, where  that  office  is  elective,  in  conducting  their  campaigns 
before  the  people,  tell  what  ffreat  reductions  ought  to  be  maae  and 
what  great  reductions  they  wul  make. 

Senator  Newlands.  Your  idea  is  that  if  the  question  of  differen- 
tials is  submitted  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  will 
provoke  a  conflict  of  sections,  each  section  being  desirous  of  having 
representation  on  the  Commission.     Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  think  even  if  we  were  to  admit  that  no  member  of 
that  Commission  would  ever  be  actuated  by  what  he  would  regard 
as  political  considerations,  we  must  still  realize  that  they  would  be 
actuated  by  their  associations  and  their  friendships.     It  is  not  pos- 

•  As  frequently  held  by  the  Coinniisslon,  application  of  the  terms  "  reasonable  " 
and  '*  unreasonable "  necessarily  involves  comparison.  (Annual  Keport  for 
1808,  p.  27.) 
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sible,  it  seems  to  me,  that  gentlemen  representing  New  York  tndMtft 
England  will  realize  the  demands  of  the  industrial  Sonl^  as  nmm 
gentlemen  from  the  South.  w 

Returning  to  the  question  of  the  relations  amon^  rates.  Hk'n 
such  a  case  as  that  or  the  port  differentials  between  rl^ew  Taikfll| 
Philadelphia,  the  companies  interested  chose  to  seek  to  satii^aU 
order  to  reduce  the  difference  by  raising  the  lower  rate  instaii'h 
by  reducing  the  higher  rate,  what  agency  could  compel  them  isiaiu 
to  lower  the  just  and  reasonable  rate  to  New  York?  IndeBd,Bl 
such  a  situation,  where  one  rate  is  reasonable  in  itself  but  theti-l 
justment  as  compared  with  some  other  rate  is  unfair,  it  is  obfifli| 
that  the  other  must  be  too  low  and  that  the  only  proper  reiDfli;J 
the  only  one  which  would  be  sustained  on  appe>al  to  tne  courts,  mtft  I 
be  an  advance  of  the  lower  rate.  The  Commission  has,  in  its  repoitii| 
indicated  many  cases  in  which  it  would  have  exercised  this  powr 
to  prescribe  minimum  rates.  In  one  case  (Annual  Heport  for  18SI,| 
pp.  24-25)  the  power  would  have  been  used  to  require  an  advanct 
or  perhaps  to  prevent  a  reduction,  in  the  rates  on  lumber  firas 
Winona,  Minn.,  to  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  conti^ous  territory. 
Again,  in  1898  the  Commission  enumerated  (Annual  Report  for 
1898,  pp.  23-24)  three  cases  of  great  importance  which  it  thought 
served  as  illustrations  of  its  contention  that  the  fact  that  it  can  not 
prescribe  minimum  rates  constitutes  ''  a  serious  defect  in  the  statut&^ 

AN   INELASTIC  SYSTEM. 

The  methods  of  rate  making  proposed  would  inevitably  subject 
American  industry  to  arbitrary  and  inelastic  conditions,  unaer  which 
progress  would  be  checked.  A  serious  vice  of  legislative  interference 
with  the  busine^ss  relations  among  the  participants  in  industry  is 
that  the  insight  of  the  legislature,  or  its  agents,  in  business  matt^ 
CAn  not  be  as  keen  as  that  of  those  directly  concerned  in  them,  nor  is 
the  impulse  to  secure  accurate  and  complete  knowledge  equal  to 
that  due  to  the  rigid  responsibility  for  commercial  success  or  failure 
imposed  by  the  competitive  conditions  of  private  industry.  The 
physical  limitation  is  perhaps  even  greater.  No  Federal  commissioo 
has  now,  or  will  ever  have,  the  multitudinous  a^ncies  for  studying 
tiie  needs  of  industry  or  the  close  touch  with  busmess  life  which  raif 
way  officers  now  enjoy.  If  all  other  elements  were  supplied,  as  the? 
never  can  be,  no  Congress  would  ever  accord  the  funds  necessary  ti 
employ  a  force  adequate  in  mere  numerical  strength.  Nearly  ill 
the  applications  for  changes  in  rates  now  received  oy  the  railways 
are  based  either  upon  the  claim  that  similar  freight  is  being  hauled 
the  same  distance  for  a  lower  charge  or  a  greater  distance  for  the 
same  charge.  As  the  railways  could  not,  under  the  proposed  law, 
afford  to  make  changes  shippers  would  soon  stop  submitting  their 
representations  of  this  sort  to  the  carriers  and  would  file  them,  is 
complaints,  with  the  Commission.  And  how  would  they  be  handled! 
The  history  of  the  State  commissions  shows  that  they]^  always  mike 
distance  the  controlling  factor,  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  reason 
and  to  foresee  that  the  Federal  Commission  would  do  the  same.  Dis- 
tance is  the  one  salient,  universal,  and  changeless  feature  whidi  is 
always  within  the  comprehension  of  a  rate-making  commission. 
The  official  vision,  separated  by  half  a  continent  from  the  faudbBf  can 
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a  mile  when  it  can  not  see  a  mountain.  Such  a  body  alwajrs 
^^Xiggles  ineffectually,  if  at  all,  against  the  principle  of  the  distance 
^^^dST  It  may  proclaim,  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
dmed,  the  importance  of  other  factors;  it  may  protest,  as  the 
lission  has  protested,  that  distance  does  not  and  ought  net  to 
d,  but  when  the  practical  test  comes  it  will,  nine  times  oat  of 
as  has  the  Commission  in  an  even  greater  proportion  of  its 
sions,  accord  paramoimt  influence  to  the  distance  lactor. 
■^^?"-— Railway  rate-making  is  essentially  empirical.  To  be  prosperous 
^flmmselves  railways  must  serve  prosperous  communities.  The  ulti- 
~^  ite  test  of  each  rate  is  the  degree  or  prosperity  of  the  producer,  the 
rrier,  and  the  consumer.  However  thoroughly  conditions  are 
idied  before  a  new  rate  is  made,  the  results  of  its  enforcement  must 
gathered  promptly  and  in  detail,  and  some  one  must  be  ready  witJi 
4Jie  necessary  power  immediately  to  make  a  second  change  if  the  first 
38  shown  by  experience  to  have  been  imfortunate.  No  commission 
oan  exercise  these  functions,  nor  can  any  conmiissioD  ever  respond  « 
^^rith  the  needed  rapidity  to  the  daily  changing  conditions  of  inter- 
.  state  conmierce.  Tne  pending  proposals  would  stretch  American  in- 
i  diistry  upon  a  Procrustean  bed  and  result  in  notliing  but  numbness, 
:  stairnalion.  and  deformity. 

fedeed,  the  history  of  the  Commission  shows  that  when  it  thought 
sj  it  had  a  giant's  strength  it  attempted  to  use  it  like  a  giant.  In  the 
Freight  Bureau  cases,  which  afterwards  went  to  the  Supreme  Court,  ^ 
the  (5)mmission,  on  the  complaint  of  persons  engaged  in  business  in  the  ^ 
cities  of  Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  issued  an  order  which,  if  it  had  been 
^  complied  with,  would  have  modified  the  existing  relations  among  rates 
^  to  substantially  all  southern  points  of  destination.  It  would  have  de- 
5*  creased  the  areas  within  which  certain  important  cities  like  Chatta- 
r  nooga^  Atlanta,  and  Selma  could  do  a  jobbing  business,  while  the  dis- 
tributing areas  open  to  other  cities  would  have  been  correspondingly 
increased.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  was  done  in  a  case  in 
which  the  interests  of  Chattanooga,  Atlanta,  Selma,  and  the  other 
cities  referred  to  were  not  represented  before  the  Commission  and 
had  no  opportunity  to  introduce  testimony  or  argument  Nor  is  there 
a  line  or  a  word  in  the  report  and  opinion  of  the  Commission  which 
indicates  that  it  had  found,  or  that  there  was  any  evidence  from 
which  it  might  have  found,  that  the  adjustment  of  rates  as  between 
these  destinations  was  unjust.  The  drastic  reductions  ordered  in  this 
ease — as,  for  instance,  on  first-class  freight  from  Cincinnati  to  Ejiox- 
ville  from  76  to  53  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  on  fifth-class  freight 
between  the  same  points  from  40  to  22  cents — are  striking  enough; 
but  it  is  perhaps  even  more  significant  that  the  Commission  saw  fit 
to  break  up  the  long-established  relation  under  which  EjioxviUe  and 
Chattanooga  had  enjoyed  equal  rates  and  to  accord  thereafter  a  con- 
siderable advantage  over  Chattanooga  to  the  city  of  Knoxville. 
Again,  the  class  rates  to  Rome  and  Atlanta  had  been  the  same,  but 
the  Commission  chose  to  reduce  those  to  Rome  much  more  than  those 
to  Atlanta.  For  example,  the  first-class  rate,  which  had  been  $1.07 
to  both  cities,  was  reduced  32  cents  at  Rome  and  21  cents  at  Atlanta, 
giving  Rome  an  advantage  of  11  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  first- 
class  rates  to  Anniston  and  Selma  had  l^en  $1.07  and  $1.08,  respec- 
tively, but  the  Commission  reduced  the  rate  to  Anniston  to  86  cents 
and  left  the  $1.08  rate  in  force  at  Selma.    On  the  other  hand,  the  rate 
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of  $1.02  on  second-class  freight  to  Selma  was  reduced  to  92  nrtP'''  ^: 
while  the  92-cent  rate  on  second-class  freight  to  Anniston  wasreduffllp^  " 
to  73  cents,  the  reduction  in  this  case  to  Anniston  being  19  c&ntsail'^"^ 
that  to  Selma  10  cents.  rtf^ 

nx*        ^11         •  .    11        1 ^1  1 # -<n«. J  n:_— lll!lT 


The  following  table  shows  the  changes,  from  Chica^  and  Od*!*^^ 
nati  to  the  cities  named,  prescribed  by  the  Commission  in  the  Ft^\t^_ 
Bureau  cases : 

*    [Rates  In  oenti  per  100  poonda.] 


\t^' 


CtanttAnooga 

Bome 

Atlantic...... 

Blrmiiieluun 
AnnlatoQ,.... 


Prom— 


/Chicago 

ICinfinnati 

fChii'4go.„ 

\Cinrinnfl,tl 

lCtliLMl(CO..._,.,. 

1  CI  I  It-ill  nati 

jChicafifo ,.., 

ICintimiati 

Ctiiciigo 

Cincinnati,..*. 

Chicngu 

,C1nciQnD.ti 

jCUieago,.. 

l^Cinrintuitl ...._ 

ChicA^O- 


C]Mem. 


IS 


k  ■ 


I' 


« 


I: 


In  examining  the  foregoing  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Commission  recognized  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  adjust  verr 
many  other  rates  to  those  specifically  required,  and  ordered  that  suet 
changes  should  be  made.  This  single  order  affected  thousands  of 
rates  and  substantially  all  through  south-bound  traffic  east  of  thi 
Mississippi  river  and  destined  to  points  south  of  the  Ohio  and 
Potomac  rivers.  Had  the  order  been  enforced  it  would  have  irre- 
trievably damaged  the  distributing  business  of  many  cities  which 
were  not  parties  to  the  case;  it  would  have  thrown  ^:^t  railway  sys- 
tems into  Dankruptcy  and  the  original  complainant,  Cincinnati,  would 
have  lost,  through  changes  in  the  relation  of  its  rates  to  those  from 
Chicago,  a  considerable  portion  of  its  distributing  trade. 

The  desire  to  interfere  in  this  way  with  relations  which  have 
resulted  from  a  long  process  of  industrial  and  commercial  evolution 
shows  how  far  even  tlie  present  fairly  conservative  Commission  might 
attempt  to  go  in  the  arbitrary  disturbance  of  basic  business  condi- 
tions. What  some  future  commission  might  do  may  well  be  left  to 
the  imagination.  Rebating  is  bad  enough,  but  imder  conceivable 
circumstances  it  might  save  the  coimtry  from  the  worse  evil  of  an 
inflexible  and  unwise  adjustment  of  rates.  No  industrial  community 
will  ever  fall  behind  its  competitors  and  no  ^eat  business  will  ever 
become  bankrupt  because  of  final  refusal  to  violate  unwise  laws,  but 
unwise  laws  may  drive  out  of  business  the  men  who  hold  to  the  high- 
est standards  of  morality  and  put  in  their  places  others  who  will 
do  whatever  is  essential  to  success.  When  England's  Parliament 
attempted  to  deprive  wage  earners  of  the  increased  wages  which  the 
economic  conditions  brought  about  by  the  decimation  of  the  ranks  of 
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by  the  Black  Death  justified^  the  law  failed  and  those  who  paid 

fixed  by  the  market  rather  than  those  fixed  bv  statute  were  not 

ned  by  the  argument  that  any  violation  oi  law  is  immoraL 

rliament  or  congress  has  ever  yet  enacted  a  law  that  has  effeo- 

[y  repealed  a  natural  law  of  commerce  and  trade.    Labor,  mer- 

idise,  and  transportation  will  forever  sell  for  what  they  will 


WOUU)  ADD  TO  THE  INCENTIVB  FOB  REBATINQ. 


-^     The  whole  power  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  most  drastic 

^  l«ws  has  not  been  sufficient  up  to  the  present  time  wholly  to  elimi- 

^^klate  secret  deviations  from  schedules  promulgated  bv  the  railways. 

^Xfc  is  not  likely  to  be  easier  to  enforce  schediues  made  and  promul- 

iAftted  bv  an  extraneous  authority.    No  law  will  prevent  shippers 

^Xrom  offering  traffic  at  less  than  the  legEil  rates  or,  when  concessions 

'.^re  refused,  from  withholding  it  or  sending  it  forward,  where  pos- 

•tfble,  by  carriers  operating  on  rivers,  canals,  lakes,  or  seas,  or  in 

\mdjacent  foreign  countries.    No  law  will  compel  railway  men  to 

\^  ifcuid  idly  by  while  their  locomotives  rust  in  the  roundhouses  or  their 

1  eaxs  decay  upon  the  side  tracks  because  traffic  to  employ  and  fill  them 

( IB  not  offered  at  the  rates  fixed  by  the  Government.    If  the  existing 

*  let  of.  railway  men  should  decline  to  violate  such  a  mandate  and  t^e 

I  financial  destruction  of  their  properties  should  ensue  the  certain 

J  and  inflexible  operation  of  the  natural  laws  of  business  would  bring 

^  in,  as  their  early  successors,  men  who  would  meet  the  necessities  of 

_^  the  situation.    There  would  be  more  rebating  under  the  proposed 

OTstem  or  under  any  system  which  lodged  final  authority  to  fix  rates 

=:  xor  the  future  in  any  public  body  than  under  the  existing  system. 

IT  IS  GENERAL  RATE  MAKING. 

I  have  not  hesitated  to  characterize  the  pending  proposals  as  seek- 
ing to  confer  rate-making  authority  upon  the  Commission,  although 
I  well  know  that  the  adyocates  of  these  measures,  including  me 
C!ommission,  object  to  the  use  of  that  term.  It  is  conceded  that  the 
proposals  now  under  consideration  in  Congress,  with  the  exception 
of  fliose  relating  to  the  use  of  shippers'  cars  and  "  industrial "  rail- 
ways, of  which  measures  I  shall  not  speak  save  in  terms  of  assent, 
relate  solely  to  the  enlargement  of  the  power  of  the  Government 
over  the  rate  schedules  and  not  to  the  prevention  of  the  deviations 
from  those  schedules  \^ich  are  accomplished  by  means  of  rebates. 
The  President  urges  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be 
endowed  with  "the  power  to  revise  rates  and  regulations,"  or,  in 
other  words,  to  revise  and  remake  the  schedules  of  charges  which 
the  railways  must  observe.  The  Commission  has  described  (in  its 
Annual  Beport  for  1904)  the  enlarged  power  which  it  seeks  as 
follows : 

What  the  Commission  conld  do  If  the  authority  so  defined  should  be  definitely 
conferred  by  the  Congress  is  this :  After  service  of  complaint  upon  the  carrier 
or  carriers,  after  full  hearing  of  ench  carrier  and  shipper  interested,  and  after 
careful  investigation,  a  report  and  opinion  would  be  rendered,  and  if  the  de- 
cision should  be  against  the  carrier  an  order  would  be  entered  directing  it  to 
cease  and  desist  from  charging  the  ntte  complained  of  and  to  substitute  therefor 
a  rate  found,  upon  the  evidence  before  the  Commiflsion,  to  be  reasonable  and  just 
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The  onlj  substantial  criticism  of  the  forej^ing  whidi  oii^ti|B 
be  made  is  the  use  of  the  sin^lar  form  ^Hrate,"  instead  of  &i|pl 
plural  form  ^' rates,''  in  describing  the  changes  in  the  sdMdaki 
which  the  Commission  wishes  to  have  power  to  make.  This  choifli 
of  a  word  of  minimum  significance  was  not  intended  to  miskid 
anyone  and  will  not  mislead  anyone,  for  the  Gonunission  dedtfes 
in  the  sentence  immediately  preceding  that  just  quoted  that  die 
proposed  enlargement  of  its  powers  ''  would  confer  in  substance  Ae 
same  power  that  was  actually  exercised  by  the  Commission  from  Ae 
date  of  its  organization  up  to  May,  1897,  when  the  United  State 
Supreme  Court  held  that  such  power  was  not  expressed  in  the  sti^ 
ute."  Now,  it  happens  that  in  the  very  case  decided  by  the  Sui»aDB 
Court  in  May,  1897,  the  Commission  had  attempted  by  a  single  ords 
to  substitute  not  "  a  rate,"  but  several  thousand  rates,  which  it  re- 
garded as  ^^  reasonable  and  just,"  for  several  thousand  other  rate 
which  it  had  condemned.  In  fact,  in  this  one  order  it  attempted  to 
compel  a  complete  revision  of  the  charges  on  all  throujgh  southY)Oimd 
railway  freight  originating  east  of  the  Mississippi  nver  and  north 
of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers  and  destined  to  points  south  of  the 
two  last-named  rivers  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  Com- 
mission regards  it  as  "  persistent  misrepresentation  "  to  allege  that  the 
power  sought  is  that  or  rate-making,  but  if  this  is  true  the  misrepre- 
sentation began  with  the  highest  court  in  the  land.  lii  deciding  the 
case  just  referred  to  the  Supreme  Court  said : 

There  is  nothing  in  the  act  requiring  the  Ommlssion  to  proceed  singty 
against  each  railroad  company  for  each  supposed  or  aUeged  Tiolation  of  tbie 
act  In  this  very  case  the  order  of  the  Commission  was  directed  against  t 
score  or  more  of  companies  and  determined  the  maximum  rates  on  half  t 
dozen  classes  of  freight  from  Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  respectively*  to  serenl 
named  southern  points  and  the  territory  contiguous  thereto,  bo  that  If  the  power 
exists,  as  is  claimed,  there  would  be  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  It 
would  be  within  the  discretion  of  the  Commission  of  its  own  motion  to  sogsest 
that  the  interstate  rates  on  all  the  roads  of  the  country  were  mijiist  and  un- 
reasonable, notify  the  several  roads  of  such  opinion,  direct  a  hearing,  and  upon 
such  a  hearing  make  one  general  order,  reaching  to  every  road  and  covoiDg 
every  rate.     (167  U.  S.,  508.) 

Whatever  the  Commission  could  do  upon  its  own  motion  it  could 
certainly  do  upon  complaint,  and  no  complaint  may  be  dismissed  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  direct  interest  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
plainant. It  is  rather  diflScult  to  understand  how,  in  view  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  has  just  been  quoted,  any- 
one can  contend  that  the  proposals  now  pending  woula  not  confer 
general  rate-making  power  upon  the  Commission.  A  distinguished 
advocate  of  the  proposed  legislation  told  you  only  the  other  day 
that^ 

There  Is  a  vital  diflTerence  between  clothing  a  commission  with  aatiioritr 
to  make  a  specific  rate  in  the  stead  of  one  that  has  been  condemned,  after  foil 
hearing,  and  clothing  It  with  authority  to  prepare  and  publish  general  rate 
schedules.^ 

Whether  the  foregoing  generalization  is  accurate  or  not  is  of  no 
consequence  in  the  present  discussion.  There  is  no  proposal  which 
limits  the  action  of  the  Commission,  under  the  suggested  enlargement 
of  its  powers,  to  a  "  specific  rate."    The  complamt  required  may  be 

•  See  testimony  of  Governor  A.  B.  Cummins,  of  Iowa. 
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ie  by  a  person  without  a  scintilla  of  interest  in  the  matters  com- 
'  led  of,  for  section  18  of  the  present  law  says  that — 

f^-Ko  complaint  shall  at  any  time  be  dismissed  because  of  the  absence  of  direct 
Image  to  the  complainant 

•^  And  the  Esch-Townsend  bill  bases  the  proposed  enlarged  authority 

^fl^upon  complaint  duly  made  under  section  18  of  the  Act  to  regulate 

*  "itonrinierce.''    A  complaint  may  be  as  broad  as  the  continent  and 

^B^lbu^ht  easily  involve  the  suggestion,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  said, 

^^^  that  the  interstate  rates  on  all  the  roads  of  the  country  were  un- 

^  ;|ll8t  and  unreasonable."    The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 

^  Vroratedly  heard   single  cases  involving  thousands   of  rates   and 

Slulions  of  dollars  of  railway  ctoss  receipts.    It  is  either  a  singular 

misapprehension  or  a  notable  lapse  from  candor  which  permits  the 

CCKCUstant  use  of  the  word  "  rate  "  instead  of  the  word  "  rates." 

Senator  Dolliver.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  power  to  fix  rates  could 
not  be  so  narrowed  as  to  exclude  the  consideration  of  this  territorial 
question  involving  port  differentials? 

Mr.  Nbwoomb.  1  would  not  like  to  say  that  it  would  be  impossible, 
but  I  am  afraid  you  would  not  find  it  practicable. 

^  Senator  Dolliver.  I  notice  that  Judge  Clements,  of  the  Commis- 
sion, expressly  desires  to  have  it  narrowed  down  to  the  naked  question 
of  considering  the  reasonableness  and  justice  of  particular  rates  com- 
plained of  by  shippers. 

Mr.  Nbwcomb.  Of  course  the  Commission  always  uses  the  word 
I  rate,  but  in  practice  its  orders  have,  almost  without  exception,  related 
I  to  a  large  number  of  rates.  In  its  special  report  to  the  Senate,  dated 
«    May  1, 1905,  the  Commission  says: 

£:  It  shoald  be  noted  that  the  number  of  cases  by  no  means  measures  the  extent 
^  and  variety  of  the  Interests  Involved,  since  a  single  case  may  be  brought  by  a 
t  municipal  or  commercial  organization  on  behalf  of  all  shipiiers  in  an  important 
^  locality  and  against  an  entire  group  of  carriers  reaching  numerous  sections  and 
distant  points  of  origin  or  destination. 

^  The  power  to  initiate  railway  rates  over  any  railway  is  exhausted 
^  almost  as  soon  as  its  operation  is  begun.  Thereafter  no  power  any- 
where remains  except  that  to  revise,  remodel  and  correct  the 
schedules  originally  adopted  or  their  successors.  This  power,  so  far 
as  interstate  traffic  is  concerned,  must  be  exercised  subject  to  Con- 
gressional regulation,  and  this  regulation  may  Constitutionally  go 
so  far  as  to  take  the  rate-making  or  rate-revising  authority  away 
from  those  who  now  exercise  it  and  transfer  it  to  Congress  and,  per- 
haps, to  a  commission.  Constitutionally  this  le^slative  power  is, 
apparently,  complete  and  plenary,  except  as  it  is  limited  by  the  pro- 
visions that — 

(a)  "  No  person  shall  be  *  *  *  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
properW  without  due  process  of  law  "  (Art  V  of  the  amendments 
to  tne  Constitution  of  the  United  States) ;  and 

(6)  "No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce 
or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another  "  (Art  I, 
sec.  9,  (Constitution  of  the  United  States). 

But  the  fact  that  the  Congress  probably  possesses  the  power  of 
railway  rate-making,  a  power  conferred  before  the  locomotive  was 
dreamed  of,  when  the  greater  portion  of  the  present  area  of  the 
United  States  was  an  uninhabited  and  trackless  wilderness,  when  the 

8.  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol  4 14 
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entire  population  of  the  country  was  less  than  four  millions,  when  it 
containea  but  five  cities  of  10,000  inhabitants  and  none  over  35,000, 
is,  perhaps,  not  evidence  that  it  should  be  full^  exercised  in  the  dij 
when  even  the  oceans  do  not  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  nation,  when 
45,000  locomotives  and  210,000  miles  of  tracks  are  the  measure  of  nul- 
way  development,  when  continental  America  counts  its  population  is 
85,000,000  and  one  of  its  seaports  contains  more  people  than  were 
covered  by  its  flag  when  the  power  was  established.  As  said  by  the 
Supreme  tJourt  in  the  case  already  quoted: 

The  importance  of  the  question  can  not  be  overestimated.  Billions  of  doDais 
are  invested  in  railroad  properties.  Millions  of  passengers,  as  well  as  milUoos 
of  tons  of  freight,  are  moved  each  year  by  the  railroad  companies,  and  tiiis 
transportation  is  carried  on  by  a  multitude  of  corporations  working  in  diiferait 
parts  of  the  country  and  subjected  to  varying  and  diverse  conditions.  (1^ 
U.  S..  494.) 

A  far  less  authoritative  contribution  to  the  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject says,  with  truth: 

The  power  to  **  revise  rates  and  regulations  **  is  the  power  generally  to  make 
rates.  Applied  to  American  interstate  railway  services,  It  is  greater  power 
than  has  ever  been  exercised  by  any  president  or  prince,  by  any  congress  or 
parliament,  by  any  body  of  five  men,  or  of  5,000  men.  It  is  power  to  bind  or 
to  loose  industry,  to  enrich  or  to  impoverish  both  capital  and  labor,  to  build  iq> 
or  to  tear  down  communities  and  commerce. 

CONCENTRATINO  A  POWER  NOW  WTOELT  DIFFUSED. 

This  tremendous  power  is  now  neither  held  nor  exercised  by  any 
railway  officer  nor  by  all  of  the  railwaj  officers  of  the  country  to- 
gether. Although  nominally  resting  with  them,  it  is  really  shaied 
with  those  who  ship  commodities,  and  finally  with  the  consumers 
of  the  articles  transported.  No  check  is  more  real  or  more  effectunl 
than  that  imposed  upon  railway  officers  by  commercial  competition. 
Traffic  and  earnings  grow  with  fairness,  not  with  unfairness.  No 
railway  ever  prospered  while  serving  unprospjerous  conrimunitici?. 
Producers  will  not  produce  and  consumers  will  not  consume  at 
localities  which  are  subjected  to  unjust  prejudice  and  disadvantags 
by  the  adjustment  of  railway  rates.  The  present  body  of  railway 
rates  has  grown  up  out  of  these  conditions  and  subject  to  these  checks. 
American  industry  is  intensely  dynamic,  and  the  changes  are  rapid 
and  far-reaching.  Day  by  day  these  changes  require  changes  in 
rates,  and  so  long  as  progress  continues  the  diarges  must  be  altered 
and  readjusted.  Thousands  of  railway  officera  nold  daily  confer- 
ences with  tens  of  thousands  of  shippers  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing 
upon  reductions  of  rates.  From  April  5,  1887,  to  the  date  of  its 
latest  (1904)  annual  report  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunissiioo 
received  2,358,960  rate  schedules,  and  the  present  annual  average  is 
about  100,000.  Nearly  all  of  these  schedules  are  issued  in  order  to 
report  reductions.  The  writer  last  quoted  was  perfectly  accurate  in 
saying,  in  regard  to  the  rate-making  power: 

Given  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  It  will  not  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  tlie  railways,  for  neither  singly  nor  collectively  can  they  or  do  they 
now  exercise  it  It  will  have  been  taken  from  the  public,  travelers,  shippers,  and 
railways  among  whom  it  is  now  dlfifiised,  and  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a 
Government  which,  by  that  act  of  concentration,  will  be  made  the  most  power- 
ful and  the  most  centralized  of  all  governments  on  earth  from  the  earUeat  dawn 
of  history  to  the  present  day. 
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::r  A   FLOOD    OF   LITIGATION    WOULD    FOLLOW. 

::  The  present  interstate-commerce  law  has  probably  received  about 
3  all  of  the  judicial  interpretation  which  it  requires.  Neither  the 
.  Commission  nor  the  litigants  before  it  need  hereafter  go  far  astray 
as  to  the  authority  which  it  confers  or  the  remedies  which  it  affords. 
Eighteen  years  have  barely  sufficed  to  bring  about  this  fortunate 
situation.  It  would  be  a  great  pity  should  the  hour  of  its  attainment 
become,  at  least  without  sufficient  reason,  substantially  that  on  which 
it  gave  place  to  a  new  law  which  would  require  a  second  period  of 
jumcial  interpretation.  Yet  it  is  beyond  the  utmost  power  of  states- 
man or  lawyer  to  devise  a  statute  on  so  complex  and  important  a 
subject  as  this,  a  statute  proposing  to  modify  and  control  all  of  the 
contractual  relations  between  interstate  railways  and  their  patrons, 
which  will  not  require  extended  and  repeated  reference  to  the  courts 
before  its  meaning  is  fully  and  clearly  established. 

Again,  there  are  two  clauses  of  the  Federal  Constitution  under 
which  every  rate  prescribed  by  legislative  authority  can  be  brought 
before  the  Federal  courts.  How  far  the  provision  against  the  takmg 
of  property  without  due  process  of  law  may  be  effective  to  prevent 
unreasonable  reductions  of  particular  rates  is  only  one  of  the  Con- 
stitutional questions  which  would  require  extended  judicial  inquiry. 
So  far  the  popular  theory  has  been  based  upon  an  expression  by 
Judge  Brewer  m  the  Iowa  Railroad  Case  (Chicago  and  Northwestern 
V.  Peter  A.  Dey  et  al.,  35  Fed.  Rep.,  866),  decided  in  the  United 
States  circuit  court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Iowa  on  July  27, 
1888.    Judge  Brewer  said : 

Coming  DOW  to  the  question  of  the  schedule  as  presented,  I  remark  that  the 
schedule  as  a  whole  must  control,  and  its  validity  or  Invalidity  does  not  dc|)end 
upon  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  the  rates  for  any  few  particular  subjects 
of  transportation. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  this  case  an  injunction  against  the  pro- 
posed legislative  schedule  was  granted,  and  that  the  objection  betore 
the  court  was  to  an  entire  schedule  rather  than  to  particular  items 
in  it.  It  is  possibly  unwarranted  to  assume  that  if  the  legislative 
attempt  were  to  take  up  the  schedule  in  detail,  and  to  substitute 
unremunerative  rates  for  remunerative  rates,  some  way  to  stop  the 
process  by  judicial  action  somewhere  short  of  the  confiscation  point 
would  not  be  discovered.  And  it  is  here  to  be  remarked  that  the 
decisions  indicate  that  the  confiscation  point  is  that  of  "  no  compen- 
sation," not  that  of  unreasonably  low  compensation.  Then,  too,  every 
great  city  is  now  a  port  of  the  United  States.  It  would  be  scarcely 
possible  to  issue  an  order  which  would  not  be  the  subject  of  litiga- 
tion on  this  score  if  the  provision  against  preference  does  not,  in  foot, 
tie  the  hands  of  Congress  on  the  whole  subject  of  effective  rate 
making. 

RAILWAY  RATES   ARE   NOT  EXCESSIVE. 

Now,  it  is  by  no  means  a  complete  answer  to  a  demand  for  new 
legislation,  even  when  the  proposed  laws  are  experimental  and  rad- 
ical, to  show  that  they  obviouslv  open  the  door  to  new  evils  of 
unmeasured  magnitude.  About  ttie  best  that  legislation  ever  can  do 
is  to  contrive  an  exchange  of  old  evils  for  new  ones,  and,  if  the  old 
set  of  evils  is  serious  enough,  even  a  radical  and  uncertain  experiment 
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may  be  necessary.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  measure  careMy 
the  length  and  breadth  and  depth  of  the  evils  which  are  the  basis  oi 
the  demand  for  further  rate  legislation. 

Two  classes  of  evils  are  alleged  to  exist.    It  is  claimed : 

(a)  That  railway  charges  are  generally  excessive  in  themselves. 

(6)  That  railway  charges  are  so  adjusted  as  to  discriminate  un- 
justly between  persons,  places,  and  kinds  of  traffic. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission,  Hon. 
Martin  A.  Knapp,  does  not  believe  that  there  is  any  ground  for  the    I 
first  charge.    In  his  statement  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Conmierce  on  March  18, 1898,  he  said : 

In  the  first  place,  as  Senator  Elk  ins  says,  the  question  of  ezceBslve  ratet- 
that  is  to  say,  railroad  charges  which  in  and  of  themselyes  are  extortionate— ta 
pretty  nearly  an  obsolete  question.  I  would  not  affirm  that  there  are  not  sudi 
rates ;  yet  broadly  speaking,  there  are  not  many  sucIl  Tliose  are  not  the  rttn 
of  which  the  public  complain.    That  is  not  the  burden  of  the  oemplaint. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  railway  rates  can  be  generally  excessiTe 
unless  the  earnings  of  railway  property  are  unduly  high.  Just  what 
those  earnings  are  and  their  relation  to  the  capital  actually  invested 
thus  become  miportant  (juestions. 

The  total  railway  capitalization  on  June  80, 1903,  the  latect  date  for 
which  the  statistics  are  available,  as  reported  by  the  statistician  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  was  $12,599,990,258,  but  this 
aggregate  includes  $2,318,391,953  in  par  value  of  railway  securities 
held  in  the  treasuries  of  railwav  companies  and  thus  the  basis  of  other 
issues  of  securities.  Part  of  this  duplication  was  offset,  however,  by 
the  exclusion  from  the  capital  account  of  $864,552,960  of  current  lia- 
bilities. Allowing  for  these  items,  the  capital  account  stands  as  fol- 
lows: 

Railway  capUalieatiotu 

8to<ft  not  owned  by  railways $4,  357, 235, 8M 

Bonds  not  owned  by  railways 4,900,661.409 

Miscellaneous  obligations 040, 704,135 

Income  bonds 234,016,821 

Equipment  trust  obligations 142,9801,116 

Current  liabilities 864,552,960 

Total  111,  146, 161,265 

How  nearly  the  quoted  amount  represents  actual  investment  in 
railway  property  is  a  pertinent  in(juiry.  There  is  a  ^reat  deal  of 
loose  talk  concerning  overcapitalization,  much  of  which  is  merely  the 
repetition  of  estimates  which  in  the  rapid  progress  of  the  last  decade 
have  lost  their  last  shred  of  intelligent  basis.  The  general  policy  of 
paying  for  the  improvements  necessary  to  keep  their  properties  up  to 
the  state  of  efficiency  essential  to  meet  modern  conditions  out  of  earn- 
ings and  making  no  capital  charge  therefor  has,  it  is  believed,  de- 
stroyed the  last  vestige  of  "  water "  in  the  capitalization  of  the 
American  railway  system  as  an  whole. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  mean  putting  money  back  out  of  earn- 
incs? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  say  "  putting  money  back  out  of  earnings 
that  could  have  been  used  for  declaring  dividends  " 
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Mr.  Newcjomb.  I  say  that  has  done  away  with  all  water  that  there 
may  have  been  in  the  capitalization  of  the  American  railway  system 
as  an  whole. 

Senator  Cij^p.  How  would  it  do  away  with  watering  stock? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Because  the  capitalization  now  represents  their 
true  valuation. 

Senator  Clapp.  If  they  had  issued  the  stock  at  par,  to  pay  for 
the  improvement  the  stock  would  still  have  been  watered,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Perhaps  not;  but  suppose  there  was  water  before 
that,  would  not  that  remain  ? 

Senator  Clapp.  Does  not  that  remain  now  ? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  No  :  I  think  it  has  been  wiped  out  by  making  the 
▼alue  of  the  property  equal  to  the  capitalization,  so  that  there  is 
▼alue  for  every  dollar  of  outstanding  securities. 

Senator  Clapp.  You  mean  the  improvements  would  eliminate  the 
watered  character  of  the  stock? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlakds.  But  you  are  speaking  of  railroads  as  an  whole. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  There  are  some  systems,  I  presume,  for  which  that 
statement  would  not  be  true.  They  are  offset,  however,  by  systems 
that  are  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  their  capitalization.  I  am 
much  inclined  to  think  that  the  system,  as  an  whole,  is  worth  more 
than  its  aggregate  capitalization. 

The  same  report  states  that  $196,728,176  was  paid  in  dividends  on 
railway  stock  and  $283,953,124  as  interest  on  funded  debt,  hut  here, 
again,  there  is  serious  duplication,  due  to  the  inclusion  of  payments 
from  one  railway  corporation  to  another,  which  must  be  excluded 
before  the  real  returns  to  investors  can  be  determined.  Turning,  how- 
ever, to  the  "  combined  income  account  of  the  railways  of  the  United 
States,  considered  as  a  system,"  on  page  74  of  the  Report  for  1903, 
it  appears  that  the  actual  net  payments  on  account  oi  capital  were 
as  follows: 

Payments  on  account  of  oapitaL 

Net  Interest  on  funded  debt - $268,890,064 

Interest  on  current  liabilities 9,060,645 

Net  dividendg 166, 176, 686 

Total 1444,067,7% 

This  return  amounts  to  3.98  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested  and 
this  was  for  the  very  prosperous  year  1903. 

Senator  Newlands.  Dividends  paid  1^ 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Dividends  ana  interest;  the  dividends  are  leas. 
The  rate  is  raised  by  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  interest  on 
funded  debt  is  a  little  higher  than  the  percentage  of  dividends  on 
stock. 

Senator  Newlands.  I^et  me  understand  that.  Your  first  claim  is 
that  while  the  stock  of  these  railroad  companies  may  in  some  in- 
stances .have  been  watered,  that  is  to  say,  stock  issuea  without  any 
auivalent  either  in  cash  or  property,  yet  that  the  railroads  them- 
Ivee,  by  applying  part  of  their  profits  to  betterments  and  ezteo- 
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sions  instead  of  to  dividends,  have  put  into  the  value  of  the  railroads 
sufficient  to  make  that  value  equal  the  face  value  of  the  stock. 

Mr.  Newgomb.  That  is  what  I  mean.  They  have  put  ba<i  the  & 
count  they  had  to  give  on  their  securities. 

Senator  Newlands.   We  will  assume  that  a   railroad  has  mide    t 
enough  to  earn,  say,  15  per  cent  in  dividends;  that  it  has  declared i 
reasonable  dividend,  say,  of  6  per  cent,  and  then  has  put  the  other  9     c 
per  cent  into  betterments  and  extensions.    Would  you  regard  that  is 
relieving  the  corporation  of  its  water  ?  I 

Mr.  Newoomb.  In  your  supposed  case  it  may  not  have  been  relieiri  I 
of  water;  but  it  mi^ht  have  been  a  very  desirable  arrangement  I 
think  you  will  find,  however,  that  in  most  cases  this  putting  back  of 
money  into  the  property  has  antedated  the  pavment  of  oividencb, 
always  of  anything  like  6  per  cent  dividends.  It  is  very  rare  that  6 
per  cent  dividends  are  paid  on  any  American  railroad  stocks. 

Senator  Newlands.  oix  per  cent  upon  the  face  value  of  the  stod, 
ves;  but  6  per  cent  is  not  uncommon  upon  the  real  money  that  has 
been  put  into  the  business. 

Mr.  Newco^ib.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  I  go  into  an  «i- 
terprise  and  have  to  discount  my  note  in  order  to  secure  capital  that 
is  an  expense  of  the  enterprise  which  I  am  entitled  to  get  back.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  railways  are  under  any  obligations  to  so  expend 
their  earnings,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  done  it. 

Senator  NEwiiANos.  But  the  assumption  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
that  in  the  regulation  of  rates  you  must  have  in  view  uie  value  of  the 
property  and  a  fair  return,  in  the  shape  of  interest  to  the  stockholders, 
upon  the  actual  investment,  I  imagine.  If  they  get  more  than  the 
going  rate  of  interest  and  apply  that  surplus  to  betterments  and  ex- 
tensions, would  you  regard  that  as  increasing  the  capitalization  of  the 
road? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  going  rate  of  interest 
would  be  looked  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  lair  return  where 
there  had  not  been  any  interest  lor  a  long  period  or  where  the  risk 
had  been  very  great.  The  amount  that  must  be  received  from  invest- 
ments is  determined  by  the  risk  as  well  as  by  the  rate  on  other  invest- 
ments. 

Senator  Newlands.  We  can  conceive  a  case  where  the  earnings  of 
a  road  amounted  to  more  than  10  or  15  per  cent  upon  the  actual  money 
invested,  and  there  have  been  cases  of  reorganizations  where  two  or 
three  times  original  par  has  been  issued  m  stock  for  the  original 
shares. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  case.  Senator. 

Senator  Newlands.  Take  the  case  ol  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the 
Great  Northern.  They  bought  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincv 
road.  The  par  of  that  stock,  I  believe,  was  100.  They  bought  that 
stock  and  issued  bonds  against  it  for  $200  a  share. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  The^  issued  a  4  per  cent  bond  at  $200.  The  reve- 
nue on  that  bond  is  just  1  per  cent  on  the  former  capitalization,  I 
believe,  higher  than  the  former  dividends.  Seven  per  cent  dividends 
were  being  paid  on  the  stock,  and  the  bonds  now  pay  8  per  cent.  The 
dividend  rate  was  just  about  to  be  raised  to  8  per  cent. 

Senator  Keak.  They  have  been  earning  8  per  cent  for  several  years. 
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Mr.  Newcx)mb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  that  8  per  cent  ran  the  price  up  to  $180, 
iid  it  not? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  think  before  the  movement  for  securing  the  con- 
trol of  that  property  began,  the  shares  were  selling  for  something 
like  $155,  and  the  price  went  up  to  $180,  or  perhaps  $190,  during  the 
x>iitest 

Senator  Newlands.  So  that  the  demand  created  for  that  stock  by 
ihat  operation  increased  its  value  on  the  market  25  or  30  points,  and 
then  bonds  were  issued  for  even  an  additional  increase. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  As  I  remember  the  last  quotations,  they  were  about 
L9S  or  194.    I  do  not  pay  especial  attention  to  these  matters. 

Senator  Newlands.  Bonds  were  issued  upon  the  basis  of  200.  The 
original  stock  in  that  case  had  a  par  value  of  100,  had  it  not? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  never  attached  great  importance 
to  this  (question  of  capitalization.  The  question  to  the  public,  if  it 
has  any  mterest  whatever  in  the  matter,  must  be,  how  much  is  going 
to  be  paid  out  on  these  securities.  So  far  as  the  public  has  any  mter- 
est, its  question  is  what  interest  is  going  to  be  paid.  If  the  total 
interest  charge  is  not  increased,  I  am  sure  there  can  be  no  injury. 
I  do  think  that  money  capitalization  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
charges  that  are  made. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  mean  charges  that  are  made  by  the  roads! 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Yes.  I  am  quite  convinced  by  President  Hadley's 
argument  on  that  point,  that  there  is  no  influence  through  capitaliza- 
tion upon  rates.    I  think  that  is  a  business  question. 

Senator  Newlands.  Suppose  the  capital  stock  has  been  doubled 
without  additional  value  being  given,  there  would  be  an  opportunity 
then  to  so  adjust  the  rates  as  to  earn  4  or  5  per  cent  upon  the  capital. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Not  an  effective  opportunity  in  that  direction.  I 
think  that  is  absolutely  impossible. 

Senator  Newlands.  Would  it  not  be  the  natural  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Undoubtedly  it  has  a  very  natural  inclination  to 
earn  all  it  can  and  to  distribute  all  it  dares  to  distribute,  but  they 
know  very  well  that  they  can  not  distribute  any  very  large  dividends. 
That  is  out  of  the  question. 

Senator  Cullom.  Did  you  get  through  your  main  statement,  Mr. 
Newcomb? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  did  not. 

Senator  Newlands.  Then  I  will  not  pursue  this  inquiry  further. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  $11,146,151,265  of  rail- 
way capital  earned  for  its  owners  $444,067,795  or  8.98  per  cent  per 
annum  in  the  exceedingly  prosperous  year  1903.  Surely  this  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  high  return,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  capital  included  had  previously  been  for  many  years 
utterly  unremunerative.  Even  in  1903  no  less  than  43.94  per  cent 
of  the  outstanding  railwav  stock  paid  no  dividends,  and  those  who 
held  a  goodly  portion  of  the  dividend-paying  stock  of  that  year 
had  to  average  tnoir  receipts  over  many  previous  years  in  which  they 
had  received  nothing.  Even  as  late  as  1897  the  proportion  of  nonpay- 
ing  stock  was  70.10  per  cent  of  the  totaL    The  following  statement 
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shows  these  facts  for  each  year  covered  by  the  reports  of  the  Inter 
state  Commerce  Commission: 
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*  Large  portions  of  the  aggregates  showD  Id  this  column  were  paid  to  rallwaj 
tlons ;  the  actual  totals  paid  to  priyate  Inyestors  were  much  lower  tlian  thoae  u< 


Even  in  1903  the  dividend  rate  on  all  of  the  stock  outstanding  was 
but  3.20  per  cent  and  that  on  stock  in  private  hands  but  3.81  per 
cent.  The  data  available  do  not  warrant  a  precisely  comparaole 
study  of  funded  debt  and  its  interest.  The  last  coliunn  in  the  table 
which  follows  is  based  upon  a  comparison  of  the  total  interest 
accrued  with  the  total  funded  debt  outstanding,  instead  of,  as  in  the 
case  of  capital  and  dividends,  that  portion  on  whidi  something  was 
paid  as  return  to  investors. 
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•  EzclusiTe  of  equipment  trust  obligations. 

*  Including  Interest  on  equipment  trust  obllgatlom. 

The  foregoing  shows  that  the  rate  of  payments  on  account  ol 
bonded  indebtedness  has  considerably  decreased  during  tiie  last  twelve 
years,  and  that  the  average  is  now  less  than  4^  per  cent. 
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GOVERNOB  CUMMINS. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  very  briefly  a  recent  argument  that  was 
presented  to  this  committee  by  Governor  Cummins  which,  in  the 
words  of  its  distinguished  author,  was  intended  "to  show  you  that 
the  railways  are  not  above  criticism  in  the  aggregate  jevenue  which 
they  receive  for  their  service,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  rate 
per  ton  per  mile  is  less  here  than  elsewhere." 

To  establish  the  foregoing,  with  regard  to  the  railway  system  of  the 
United  States,  its  author  ignored  taxes  amounting  to  $56,474,106; 
assumed  a  ratio  of  operating  expenses  to  operating  earnings  of  65 
per  cent,  although  the  report  from  which  he  took  his  data  showed  that 
the  actual  average  was  67.75  per  cent,  and  added  to  the  real  difference 
between  gross  receipts  and  operating  expenses,  which  difference  he 
designate  as  "  net  income,"  a  largely  fictitious  bookkeeping  entry  of 
$100,786,684,  representing  income  from  sources  other  than  operation. 
The  last-mentioned  item  is  really  to  a  verv  large  extent  a  duplication 
of  amounts  appearing  -in  the  aggregate  lor  gross  receipts.  Thus  it 
includes  the  dividends  received  oy  the  New  York  Central  and  Hud- 
son River  Railroad  on  the  shares  which  it  owns  in  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern;  those  received  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road from  its  holdings  in  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  and  other  companies,  and  many  similar  payments.  Merely 
allowing  for  these  palpable  errors  reduces  the  apparent  aggregate 
capitalization,  on  a  6  per  cent  basis,  from  $13,151,808,689,  as  estimated 
by  Governor  Cummins,  to  $9,629,612,783,  and  the  average  per  mile 
from  his  estimate  of  $62,927  to  $46,074.  Governor  Cummins  failed 
to  bring  to  vour  notice  the  significant  fact  that  the  report  from  which 
he  quoted  shows  that  increased  wages  and  prices  have  so  gained  upon 
railway  revenue  that  what  he  calls  "  net  income  "  was  lower  in  1904 
than  1903.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  report  shows  that  while  average 
gross  receipts  per  mile  of  line  increased  $152  from  1903  to  1904,  oper- 
ating expenses  at  the  same  time  increased  $250  per  mile,  thus  making 
a  net  loss  of  $98  per  mile,  or,  for  209,002  miles  of  line,  $20,482,190. 
It  is  not  because  this  decline  is  not  going  on  in  Governor  Cummins's 
own  neighborhood  that  it  has  escaped  nis  attention.  As  shown  by 
the  attestation  of  the  secretary  of  the  board,  the  board  of  railroaa 
commissioners  of  Iowa  submitted  its  report  for  the  fiscal  vear  1904 
to  Governor  Cummins  on  December  6,  1904.  This  report  shows  that 
the  "  net  earnings  "  of  the  railroads  of  Iowa  were  less  in  1904  than  in 
any  one  of  the  six  years  from  1898  to  1903,  inclusive.  The  "net 
earnings  "  per  mile  of  line  of  the  Iowa  railways  in  1904  were  0.84  per 
cent  less  than  in  1896,  19.56  per  cent  less  than  in  1898,  16.71  per  cent 
less  than  in  1900,  24.79  per  cent  less  than  in  1902,  and  11.60  per  cent 
less  than  in  1903.  During  the  twenty-seven  years  covered  bv  the 
reports  of  the  Iowa  commission,  the  net  railway  earnings  ox  that 
State  have  exceeded  those  of  1904  in  every  year  except  1888,  1889, 
1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  and  1897.  The  Iowa  commission  does  not 
deduct  taxes  before  stating  what  it  terms  "  net  earnings."  If  this  is 
done,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  net  receipts  over  the  cost  of  opera- 
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tion  have  been  going  downward  taxation  has  been  moving  upward. 
The  following  table  shows  these  facts  for  each  of  the  last  ten  years: 
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The  foregoing  shows  that  after  paying  for  labor,  supplies,  general 
operating  expenses,  and  taxes,  the  railways  earned  less  per  mile  in 
1904  than  in  any  year  subsequent  to  the  extremely  bad  year  1895;  less 
than  in  the  very  lean  fiscal  years  1896,  1897,  and  1898. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  print  the  first  ten  pages  of  the 
annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1904  of  the  railroad  and  wardiouse 
commission  of  Illinois. 

This  portion  of  the  report  reads  as  follows: 

To  His  Bxcellency  Richard  Yates, 

Governor  of  Illinois, 

Sib  :  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  creating  the  railroad  and 
warehouse  commission  of  this  State  and  defining  its  duties,  we  have  tbe  honor  of 
transmitting  to  you  herewith  the  thirty-fourth  annual  report  of  said  commissioQ 
and  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  present  board. 

The  State  of  Illinois  still  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  with  the  largest  mileage 
of  main-track  steam  railroads  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  and  for  the  first  tim« 
in  many  years  there  is  not  a  mile  of  steam  railroad  within  its  borders  in  tbe 
hands  of  a  receiver.  The  prosperity  of  the  whole  country  is  still  reflected  in 
the  condition  of  the  transportation  companies  of  our  State.  Year  after  year  it 
is  our  pleasure  to  report  added  millions  of  invested  capital  in  new  lines,  improve- 
ments of  a  marlced  and  substantial  character  in  the  physical  condition  of  tbe 
older  tracks,  large  additions  to  their  operating  capacity  in  the  building  of  seccmd. 
third,  and  fourth  main  tracks,  and  tlie  enterprise  of  the  management  of  our  rail- 
roads in  the  care  and  comfort  of  the  traveling  public,  by  placing  upon  their  linee 
the  very  latest  improvements  in  car  construction,  so  that  now  we  have  upon 
the  lines  in  Illinois  passenger  trains  unsurpassed  by  any  trains  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  Added  to  this,  the  more  important  of  our  railroads  are  instaUing 
additional  safeguards  in  the  operation  of  their  properties  by  erecting  block 
signals  to  govern  the  movement  of  the  traffic,  and  yet  despite  of  all  that  has 
been  done,  the  number  of  casualties  is  still  far  too  great. 

Our  statistics  show  twenty-five  (25)  passengers  killed  and  four  hundred  and 
Bixty-two  (402)  injured,  or  one  killed  for  every  2,125,D27  and  one  injured  in 
every  115.039.  The  proi>ortion  of  killed  and  injured  among  the  employees  is 
altogether  too  large,  viz:  Killed,  326;  injured,  2,800;  or  one  killed  in  every  324. 
and  one  injured  in  every  38. 

The  extension  of  the  block  system  will  in  all  probability  reduce  very  materi- 
ally the  casualties  among  passengers,  and  a  more  rigid  inspection  of  automatic 
couplers  and  other  safety  appliances  would  go  far  to  reduce  the  casualties  among 
the  employees.  And  still  the  words  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecber,  as  they 
were  in  the  year  1878,  when,  addressing  a  gathering  of  railroad  conductors  in 
tlie  Tabernacle  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  complimenting  them  upon  the  care  and 
fidelity  with  which  they  performed  their  duty,  he  said  "  that  the  statistics  of 
this  country  proved  that  it  was  safer  to  travel  on  the  raihroads  of  the  United 
Bta'tes  than  it  waa  to  stay  at  home." 
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NEW   LEGISLATION. 

The  statntes  of  the  State  regarding  railroads  are  practically  the  same  as  they 
were  in  the  year  1871,  when  this  commission  was  created.  Very  few  amend- 
ments have  been  added.  The  conditions  surrounding  the  operation  of  railroads 
have  materially  changed,  and  this  commission  have  suggested  from  time  to  time 
Kuch  changes  and  additions  to  the  present  laws  as  their  experience  has  deemed 
desirable.  The  railroad  companies  themselves  have  admitted  the  necessity  for 
additional  legislation  along  these  lines,  and  It  would  be  pertinent  here  to  reprint 
the  recommendations  to  the  executive  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  commission 
for  the  years  1900,  1901,  and  1903,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  are  Just 
as  necessary  to-day  as  when  the  recommendations  were  made. 

The  commission  in  1900  report : 

"  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  rapid  construction  of  new  lines  of 
rond  In  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  freight,  mail,  and  passengers,  the 
motive  power  of  which  is  electricity.  Your  board  has  held  that  where  a  rail- 
road has  been  constructed  under  the  general  law  of  the  State  pertaining  to  *  rail- 
roads,' they  should  enforce  the  laws  and  exercise  such  authority  over  them  as 
the  statutes  provide,  regardless  of  the  character  of  the  motive  power.  This 
|K>sitlon  has  been  questioned  and  is  now  being  questioned  in  the  courts.  We 
most  heartily  recommend  that  the  statutes  be  amended  so  as  to  give  the  railroad 
and  warehouse  conmiission  the  same  authority  over  electric  lines  that  it  has 
over  steam  railroads  outside  of  the  corporate  limits  of  cities,  and  where  a  line 
connects  cities  and  counties  outside  of  the  corporate  limits  when  the  line  Is  a 
continuous  road  and  under  the  control  or  management  of  the  same  company. 
Such  legislation  will  avoid  much  litigation  and  settle  mooted  questions  now  in 
court 

CBOSSINOS. 

"Petitions  have  been  filed  with  this  commission  asking  them  to  name  the 
kind  of  crossings  that  should  be  put  in  where  the  street  railways  cross  the 
steam  railroads  within  the  corporate  limits  of  cities.  The  steam  railroads 
contend  that  all  crossings  known  as  'jump  crossings,*  used  by  many  street 
railways,  are  dangerous  to  life  and  property.  The  steam  railroad  companies 
desire  the  commission  to  require  the  street  railways  to  use  *  channel  *  crossings, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  crossing  substantially  constructed,  such  as  steam  railroad 
companies  use  in  crossing  the  main  tracks  of  each  other. 

'*  It  is  contended  by  the  street  railway  companies  that  under  the  statutes  we 
have  no  such  authority.  This,  together  with  the  further  fact  that  so  'many  lives 
of  the  citizens  of  this  State  have  been  lost  by  the  trains  on  steam  railroads 
running  Into  street  cars  where  the  tracks  of  street  railways  cross  the  main 
track  of  steam  lines,  leads  us  to  recommend  in  the  Interests  of  public  safety 
that  this  board  be  given  full  authority  by  law  to  determine  the  character  of  the 
crossing  to  be  used  where  the  tracks  of  street  railways  cross  the  steam  rail- 
roads within  the  corporate  limits  of  cities,  as  well  as  without,  and  that  the 
same  authority  be  given  this  commission  in  regard  to  such  crossings  as  it  now 
lias  where  the  steam  railroad  companies  seek  to  cross  the  main  track  of  another 
railroad;  and  that  full  power  be  given  this  commission  to  order  in  Interlocking 
devices  and  other  such  safety  appliances  as  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commis- 
sion, be  necessary  to  protect  life  and  property  at  such  crossings." 

The  commission  in  1901  report : 

"  There  have  been  a  great  many  accidents  at  grade  highway  crossings  during 
the  present  year,  as  will  be  seen  by  this  report  Having  this  in  view,  the  last 
board  recommended  to  the  legislature  that  a  bill  should  be  passed  empowering 
this  commission  to  direct  all  railroad  companies,  when  in  their  judgment  they 
thought  proper,  to  place  electric  bells  at  these  crossings,  and  we  desire  to 
i-epeat  what  has  been  said  by  the  former  commission,  viz :  *  We  would  respect- 
fully recommend  that  a  law  be  enacted  which  will  require  the  railroads  to 
place  electric  bells  at  these  crossings  to  give  warning  to  those  who  may  approach 
the  crossing  of  the  coming  of  trains;  that  these  bells  shall  be  placed  at  such 
crossings  as  In  the  judgment  of  the  commission  it  shall  be  necessary,  and 
where,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission,  such  bells  are  not  sufficient,  tliat 
the  law  shall  provide  that  such  other  devices  shall  he  used  as  shall  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  board  be  practicable.' " 

The  commission  in  1903  report : 

"  The  commission  would  like  to  Invite  your  especial  attention  to  several  mat- 
ters of  new  legislation  which  their  experience  during  the  last  year  seems  to  be 
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desirable.  The  State  is  Just  beginning  to  learn  the  adyantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  building  of  Interurban  electric  railways  a^d  capital  is  not  slow  to  see 
a  source  of  profitable  investment,  consequently  we  have  a  large  increase  of 
mileage  of  this  class  of  railways  during  the  present  year  and  Plough  more 
projected  to  nearly  double  the  mileage  at  present  operated.  These  roads  are, 
although  in  a  different  way,  doing  identically  the  same  class  of  business  as  tbe 
steam  railroads,  and  the  laws  of  the  State  applicable  to  the  steam  railroads  ongiit 
to  be  extended  to  apply  also  to  the  electric  lines.  These  roads  are  seeking  at 
innumerable  points  a  crossing  of  steam  railroads  at  grade,  and  as  grade  cn^ 
lugs  have  been  decided  in  our  State  and  many  other  States  to  be  a  menace  to 
the  life  and  property  of  our  citizens,  it  would  seem  to  be  right  that  the  prori- 
sions  of  our  grade-crossing  statute  and  protection-to-crossing  statute  be  ex 
tended  to  cover  the  interurban  roads,  which  this  commission  has  proceeded  to 
do  in  all  cases  brought  before  it 

**Another  matter  deemed  necessary  to  call  your  attention  to  particnlarlj 
is  in  the  increase  of  the  number  of  persons  killed  and  injured  on  the  railroails 
of  our  State,  and  in  this  connection  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  from 
the  last  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ck)mmission  as  to  tbe  desirability 
of  some  more  adequate  means  of  controlling  the  movement  of  trains  upon 
our  railroads,  more  especially  as  within  a  very  recent  date  we  hare  experienced 
a  very  serious  accident  in  our  own  State  from  the  same  cause." 

To  show  you  what  proportions  the  electric  railroads  have  assumed, 
we  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  comparison  of  tihe  condition 
last  year  and  at  the  date  of  this  report.  In  1903  this  dass  of  roads 
had  365.32  miles  of  main  line  and  branches  in  Illinois;  in  1904  thej 
had  586.42  miles,  a  gain  for  the  year  of  221.10  miles.  In  1903  they 
had  553.34  miles  of  all  classes  of  track  in  Illinois;  in  190^  they  have 
794.06  miles,  a  gain  of  241.72  miles,  with  quite  a  large  number  of 
miles  in  process  of  construction,  and  also  quite  a  number  of  new  com- 
panies incorporated. 

THE  REPORT  AND   WHAT  IT  CONTAINS. 

You  will  find  in  our  report  comparative  tables,  making  a  compari- 
son of  all  the  details  of  the  railroad  business,  both  steam  and  electric, 
between  the  years  1903  and  1904. 

A  statement  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  commission,  viz:  The 
appropriation  made  for  its  maintenance  and  work. 

The  orders  and  opinions  of  the  commission,  in  cases  brought  before 
it  for  adjudication,  and  it  might  be  well  to  state  here  that  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  cases  adjusted  have  been  presented  merely 
by  letter  or  orally,  and  in  nearly  all  such  cases  an  amicable  settle- 
ment has  been  reached  by  correspondence  or  the  personal  intervention 
of  the  commissioners. 

The  report  of  the  consulting  engineer  relative  to  the  physical  con- 
dition 01  the  railroads,  the  protection  of  crossings  by  interlocking 
devices,  etc. 

A  statement  of  new  railroads  incorporated  during  the  year. 

Statistical  tables  of  both  steam  and  electric  railroads. 

A  list  of  the  names  of  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  roads  operat- 
ing in  our  State. 

The  annual  report  of  the  grain  inspection  departments  at  Chicago 
and  East  St.  Louis,  both  under  the  control  and  direction  of  this 
commission. 

The  statute  of  the  State  of  Illinois  relating  specially  to  railroads 
and  the  inspection  of  grain  and  public  warehouses. 

In  addition  to  this  we  have  reproduced  photographic  views  of 
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some  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  new  and  interesting  features  of 
railroad  iniprovements  completed  during  the  year, 

STBAM   RAILROADS,   MILEAGB. 

Table  /. — ^The  mileage  (main  line)  of  steam  railroads  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  is  11,529.09  miles,  being  an  increase  of  300.04  miles  dur- 
ing the  last  year.  Additional  main  track,  2,052.47  miles,  an  increase 
of  63.67  miles;  yard  tracks  and  sidings,  5,099.05,  a  decrease  of  28.68 
miles,  making  a  grand  total  of  mileage  of  tracks  of  all  kinds,  19,021 
miles,  with  a  gam  during  the  year  covered  by  this  report  of  510.08 
miles. 

RAILROAD   CAPITAL. 

Table  II. — ^The  total  capital  o*f  all  corporations  owning  and  operat- 
ing railroads  in  the  State  of  Illinois  (steam  railroads)  reported  to 
this  commission  at  the  close  of  this  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  was 
$4,240,610,391,  making  an  increase  for  the  year  of  $300,117,137.  This 
is  a  much  greater  increase  than  for  the  two  previous  years,  and  is 
accounted  ror  by  the  increased  mileage,  betterments  of  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  older  lines,  and  increased  equipment  of  all  kinds, 
for  both  freight  and  passenger  service. 

B. 

The  total  railway  capital  per  mile  of  steam  railroads  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1004,  was  $G1,475.  This  shows  an  increase  for  the 
year  of  $3,153  per  nule  of  road,  and  is  accounted  for  as  indicated 
above. 

INCOME  ACCOUNT,  WHOLE  LINE. 

A. 

Table  III. — ^The  gross  earnings  from  operation  of  all  steam  rail- 
roads reporting  to  this  commission  for  the  whole  line  operated  both 
within  and  without  the  State  for  the  year  endinjg  June  30,  1904,  is 
$723,588,657,  which  is  an  increase  of  gross  earnings  over  the  fiscal 
year  of  1903  of  $30,505,621.  The  operating  expenses  were  $504,723,- 
811,  which  is  an  increase  over  the  operating  expenses  of  the  previous 
year  $41,399,739.  The  total  income  from  operation  of  steam  rail- 
roads for  the  year  endinjg  June  80,  1904,  was  $266,008,810,  which  is 
a  decrease  from  the  previous  year  of  $8,045,774.  The  net  income  for 
the  year  1904  is  $102,333,304,  which  is  also  a  decrease  from  the  previ- 
ous year  of  $9,049,454. 

DIVIDENDS  PATO. 

B. 

The  dividends  paid  by  the  corporations  operating  steam  railroads 
within  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  was 
$76,654,675,  which  is  a  decrease  over  the  dividends  paid  during  the 
previous  year  of  $290,202. 
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AASmra  AND  LIABIUnSB. 

Table  IV. — The  total  assets  of  all  steam  railroads  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  was  $4,909,528,921,  which 
is  an  increase  for  the  year  of  $269,144,386. 

The  total  amount  of  liabilities  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  19(H. 
was  $4,692,153,322,  which  is  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
$247,868,721.  The  fibres  here  riven  show  an  increase  of  net  surplus 
of  assets  over  liabilities  of  $21,375,665,  or  a  total  of  net  surplus  over 
liabilities  of  $217,375,599. 

INCOME    IN    ILLINOIS — ^PASSENGER   AND    FREIGHT    SERVIGB. 

Table  V, — The  total  mileage  from  operation  of  steam  railroads  in 
the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  year  enHmg  June  30,  1904.  was  $139,- 
749,392,  which  is  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  oi  $6,936,858. 
The  total  amount  of  income  from  passenger  service,  including  mails 
and  express,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  was  $34,280,529. 
The  total  from  freight  service  was  $88,722,088  and  from  other  undas- 
Bified  earnings  was  $10,089,548. 

EXPENDITURES  IN   ILLINOIS. 

Table  VL — The  total  expenditures  of  steam  railroads  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  for  maintenance  of  way  and  structures,  maintenance  of 
equipment,  conducting  of  transportation  and  general  expenses  and 
unclassified  expenses  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904  amounted 
to  $122,852,887,  which  is  an  increase  over  the  total  expenses  of  the 
previous  year  of  $7,192,077. 

PASSENGER  TRAFFIC — IN   ILLINOIS. 

Table  VII. — The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  earning  reve- 
nue in  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  pear  ending  June  30,  1901,  was 
63,148,198.     The  average  distance  carried  was  26.7  miles. 

The  average  amount  received  from  each  passenger  was  $0.51,  and 
the  amount  per  mile  of  line  earned  by  passenger  service  was  $2,923, 
which  is  an  increase  of  passenger  earnings  per  mile  over  the  previ- 
ous year  of  $194. 

FREIGHT  TRAFFIC — IN   ILLINOIS. 

The  number  of  tons  of  freight  carried  earning  revenue  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1904,  was  122,002,531.  The  average  distance 
haul  of  1  ton  in  miles  was  101.7  miles.  The  average  amount  received 
for  each  ton  of  freight  was  $0.76.  The  freight  earnings  per  mile 
of  road  was  $7,386.  The  gross  earnings  from  operation  per  mile 
was  $10,986.  The  operating  expenses  per  mile  were  $7,608  and  the 
net  earnings  per  mile  of  road  were  $3,378.  This  shows  an  increase 
of  2,581,375  tons  of  freight  hauled.  The  average  distance  haul  of 
1  ton  is  2.7  miles.  The  average  amount  received  for  each  ton  of 
freight  was  increased  $0.01.    The  freight  earnings  per  mile  of  road 
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was  increased  $194.  The  ^;oss  earnings  from  operation  ^er  mile  of 
road  was  increased  $444.  xhe  operating  expenses  per  mile  was  in- 
creased $631  and  the  net  earnings  per  mile  of  road  was  decreased 

FREIGHT  TONNAGE — ^EN  ILLINOIS. 

TahTe  VIII. — ^This  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  freight  originating 
in  this  State  and  received  from  connecting  lines  and  while  it  shows 
a  slight  increase  in  most  of  the  classes,  yet  in  manufactures,  miscel- 
laneous and  unclassified  tonnage  there  is  shown  a  decrease  for  the 
year  of  2,669,357  tons. 

RAILROAD  EMPLOYEES — ^IN  ILLINOIS. 

Table  IX. — ^The  number  of  persons,  including  officers,  employed 
on  steam  railroads  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1904,  was  105,790.  This  is  an  increase  of  2,405  over  the  year 
1903.  There  was  paid  out  in  compensation  to  said  officers  and  em- 
ployees during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  a  total  of  $70,810,- 
600.69,  which  was  an  increase  of  $7,135,973.25  over  the  amount  paid 
the  previous  year. 

SERVICES. 

Table  X. — ^This  table  shows  that  the  highest  average  salary  is  paid 
to  the  general  officers  which  is  $15.87  per  da^  and  is  a  decrease  irom 
last  year  and  the  lowest  average  salary  is  paid  to  track  men,  which  is 
$1.40  per  day.  The  average  rate  per  day  for  all  employees  shows 
bn  increase  with  but  two  exceptions.  The  average  rate  per  day  for 
all  employees,  including  general  officers,  for  the  year  19i()4  is  ¥2.12. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  EQUIPMENT — ^WHOLB  LINB. 

Table  XI. — ^This  table  includes  a  detailed  description  of  equip- 
ment in  use  on  the  entire  line  of  all  the  railroads  reporting  to  this 
commission  and  doing  business  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  total  number  of  locomotives  in  passenger  service  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1904,  was  3,744  and  the  total  number  in  freight 
service  was  10,427  and  in  switching  service  8,173,  making  a  total 
of  17,344  locomotives.  The  number  fitted  with  train  brake  was  I'y  62 
and  the  number  fitted  with  automatic  coupler  was  17,235.  This 
shows  a  total  increase  in  the  number  of  locomotives  of  2,054  over  the 
previous  year. 

The  total  number  of  cars  in  the  passenger  service  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1901,  was  12,232,  the  number  in  freight  service  was 
655,692  and  the  number  in  company's  service  was  24,352  making 
a  total  of  692,276  cars  in  use.  Tne  number  fitted  with  train  brake 
was  564,546  and  the  number  fitted  with  automatic  couplers  was 
687,728.  This  shows  a  total  increase  in  the  number  of  cars  of  48,906 
of  over  the  previous  year. 
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RAIT.f),  BALLAST  AND  BRIDGES  AND   CHARACTERISTICS  OF   ROAD. 

Table  XII. — Rails — The  number  of  miles  of  main  line  and  brandes 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  laid  with 
iron  rails,  was  17.59.  The  number  of  miles  of  main  line  and  branches 
laid  with  steel  rails,  was  11,529.09. 

During  the  year  there  was  114,564.70  tons  of  new  steel  rails  laid 
and  5,290,847  new  ties  laid  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  total  num- 
ber of  miles  of  rpad  unfenced  was  1,781.75. 

The  total  number  of  stations  on  the  railroads  in  Illinois  was  3,S86, 
which  is  an  increase  of  452  stations  opened  within  the  last  year. 

Ballast — There  are  1,416.95  miles  of  stone  ballast,  a  decrease  oft 
few  miles  in  each  of  a  number  of  roads  from  last  year ;  6,003.52  miles 
of  gravel  ballast,  1,621.94  miles  of  cinder  ballast^  150.23  miles  of  slag 
ballast,  111.06  miles  of  gumbo  ballast,  403.29  miles  of  chatts,  195.49 
miles  of  sand,  and  1,606.61  miles  of  earth. 

Bridges — There  are  679  masonry  bridges,  786  iron  bridges,  1,542 
steel  bridges,  148  wooden  bridges  and  41  combination  bridges.  The 
aggregate  length  of  all  bridges  is  234,947.0  feet.  There  are  7.680 
pile  and  frame  trestles  and  15  iron  and  steel  trestles,  with  an  aggre- 
gate length  of  653,163.2  feet 

RAILROAD   CROSSINGS. 

There  are  now  156  overhead  railroad  crossings,  an  increase  of  1*> 
over  the  previous  year.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  overhead 
highway  crossings,  and  614  under  highway  crossingSL  There  are  525 
^rade  crossings  of  steam  railroads  with  1,410  crossing  frogs.  This 
is  an  increase  for  the  past  year  of  9  crossings  and  219  cro55sing  frogs. 
There  are  400  ^rade  crossings  of  steam  and  electric  railways  with 
1,385  crossing  trogs.  There  is  an  increase  for  the  past  year  of  9 
crossings  and  44  crossing  frogs.  There  are  also  14,648  grade  cross- 
ings of  highways  and  streets  by  steam  railroads.  This  is  an  increase 
of  44  crossings  during  the  past  year.  In  view  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons killed  and  injured  at  grade  highway  crossing  annually,  viz: 
year  1903,  killed  112,  injured  144;  year  1904,  killed  114,  mjureil 
141;  we  desire  to  call  your  especial  attention  to  the  recommendations 
of  this  commission  in  its  report  for  the  year  1901,  which  is  repeated 
in  our  report  for  this  year. 

CONSUMPTION   OF  FUISL. 

Table  XIIL — There  has  been  consumed  in  the  passenger  service 
by  the  steam  railroads  in  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1904,  1,613,454  tons  of  fuel  in  running  32,994,380  miles, 
being  an  average  of  97.80  pounds  per  mile. 

There  has  been  consumed  in  the  freight  service  4,123,137  tons  in 
running  43,641,017  miles,  an  average  of  188.97  pounds  per  mile. 
There  has  been  consumed  for  all  purposes,  including  passeii|B;er, 
freight,  switching,  construction  and  unclassified  service,  a  totalof 
7,358,641  tons  of  fiiel  in  running  111.107,031  miles,  being  an  average 
consumption  of  133.59  pounds  per  mile. 
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ACCIDENTS  IN   ILLINOIS. 

Table  XIV. — ^The  total  number  of  passengers  killed  by  steam  rail- 
ids  in  the  State  of  Illinois  during  the  year  ending  Jime  80,  1904, 
wmB8  25,  a  decrease  of  6  from  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  pas- 
sengers injured  was  462,  which  is  an  increase  of  105  over  the  previous 
year.  The  total  number  of  employees  killed  was  326,  which  is  an 
■ncrease  of  44  over  the  previous  year.  The  total  number  of  em- 
ployees injured  was  2,800,  which  is  an  increase  of  163  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  total  number  of  other  people  killed  was  513,  which 
is  a  decrease  of  48  from  the  previous  year;  and  the  total  number  of 
other  people  injured  was  462,  which  was  a  decrease  of  106  from  the 
previous  year. 

B. 

Shows  a  classification  of  the  causes  of  death  and  injury. 

TAXES. 

Table  XV, — ^The  total  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  corporations  own- 
ing and  operating  steam  railroads  in  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1904,  was  $4,945,988.70,  which  was  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  of  $219,731.02. 


Yours,  very  respectfully, 

James  S.  Neville,  Chairman^ 
Arthur  L.  French, 
Isaac  L.  Ellwood, 

CommisaionerB. 
Wm.  Kilpatrick,  Secretary. 

WHO  OWN  THE  RAILWAYS. 

Small  as  are  the  percentages  of  return  upon  railway  investments 
in  general  there  may  be  those  who,  hastily  assuming  that  this  class  of 
property  belongs  to  a  limited  number  of  very  wealmy  persons,  would 
wilnngly  see  the  average  rates  still  further  reduced.  It  is  no  doubt  a 
fact  that  the  progressive  concentration  of  railway  control  under  a  rela- 
tively few  great  corporations  and  closely  allied  financial  interests  has 
been  confused,  in  the  popular  mind,  with  an  actual  concentration  of 
ownership.  In  other  words,  multitudes  of  otherwise  intelligent  peo- 
ple are  so  misled  by  the  existence  of  the  artificial,  State-created 
entities  known  as  "corporations,"  that  they  fail  to  observe,  in  the 
backg^imd,  the  millions  of  natural  persons  who  are  the  real  owners 
of  the  corporate  properties.  I  have  recently  made  a  somewhat  hasty 
and  incomplete  investigation  of  the  ownership  of  railroad  property 
and  have  come  into  possession  of  statistics  of  unquestionable  accu- 
racy which  serve  in  some  degree  at  least  to  indicate  the  wide  diffusion 
of  the  actual  beneficial  interest  in  the  railways  of  the  country.    A 

8.  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol  4 45 
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brief  memorandum  of  the  results  of  the  investigation  may  do  some- 
thing to  dispel  the  erroneous  impression  that  railroad  owner^p  is 
vest^  in  a  small  group  of  the  verf  rich. 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STOCK* 

As  mv  own  inquiries  have  dealt  principally  with  the  ownership  of 
railroad  bonds,  it  may  be  well,  before  stating  the  facts  which  they 
have  elicited,  to  recapitulate  some  of  the  data  concerning  stock  owDer- 
ship  which  were  made  public  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Slasson  Thompm 
in  the  World  of  To-day  for  January,  1904. 

Mr.  Thompson  ascertained  that  43  railroad  corporations,  control- 
ling 115,641  miles  of  railroad,  or  less  than  67  per  cent  of  the  mileage 
of  the  country,  had  registered  shareholders  to  the  number  of  225,031. 
As  the  share  capital  of  these  railroads  aggre^ted  $3,034,495,046,  it 
follows  that  the  average  holding  of  each  stockholder  was  but  $13,4Si 
This  amount  does  not  indicate  much  in  the  way  of  concentration  of 
ownership,  but  it  does  overstate  the  actual  concentration,  for  anyone 
familiar  with  the  real  facts  knows  that  many  of  the  225,037  share- 
holders of  record  are  banking  institutions  (mostly  savings  banks), 
trust  companies,  insurance  companies,  educational  institutions,  execu- 
tors and  administrators  of  estates,  and  other  institutions  or  individu- 
als whose  ownership  is  of  a  fiduciary  or  quasi  fiduciary  character. 

SMALL  HOLDINGS  MAKE  A  MAJORrTT. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Thompson  discovered  that  a  single  railroad,  the 
Illinois  Central,  had  9,123  shareholders,  of  whom  7,174  owned  less 
than  100  shares  each,  their  average  holding  being  less  than  23  shares. 
Mr.  Thompson's  table  relating  to  this  company  merits  reproduction. 
It  is  as  follows : 


Illinois  Central  Railroad  Companv— Distribution  of  shares  as  registered  on  the 
company* s  books  at  the  close  of  business  September  29,  1903. 


Holdings. 


Namber 
of  stock- 
holders. 


Shar<«  of 

$100  each 

held. 


Percent 
of  entire 
capitaL 


Arerage 
holdings  is 
'^doUan. 


1  to  99  shares 

lODsliares  even 

101  to4»9  shares 

6U0  shares  even 

Total  of  small  holdings 
fiOlsharesand  upward 

Total  of  all  holdings. . . 


7.174 

891 

1,281 

38 


164.969 
89.100 

870.581 
19,0U0 


17.88 
4.U 

».47 
2.00 


|tf99.a 
laooaoo 

n.  121 64 

80.000.0) 


8.884 
2» 


486.870 
466.  n4 


61.94 
48.06 


m.OATI 


9,1£8 


960.884 


100.00 


10,417  46 


Mr.  Thompson  properly  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
average  annual  income  of  the  8,884  small  holders  from  a  6  per  cent 
dividend  was  but  $333.41,  while  the  largest  holders  among  them 
would  receive  but  $3,000  each  yearly  from  their  investments. 

The  latest  data  on  the  subject  of  stockholdings  are  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  submitted  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  1905,  in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate.    This  report 
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(Senate  Doc  No.  188,  58th  Cong.,  8d  sess.)  shows  that  there  are  no 
less  than  327,851  shareholders  of  record  of  American  railway  cor- 
porations. As  this  includes  many  fiduciary  holders  who  represent 
large  bodies  of  individuals  and  some  holding  companies  whose  own 
shares  are  widely  distributed,  the  real  aggregate  is  doubtless  greater. 

WHAT  DEPOSITORS  IN    SAVINGS  BANKS   OWN. 

My  own  investigations  have  been  confined  to  the  holdings  of  in- 
stitutions which  may  properly  be  described  as  acting  as  trustees  for 
large  masses  of  the  people.  Prominent  among  institutions  of  this 
class  are  the  savings  oanks  of  the  country.  Banks  of  this  class  are 
before  all  else  the  depositories  of  the  poor  and  the  moderately 
well-to-do.  The  millions  of  patrons  who  intrust  to  them  their  scanty 
accumulations  can  not  directly  avail  themselves  of  the  investment 
opportunities  open  to  their  wealthier  neighbors,  nor  can  they  afford 
to  assume  the  risks  which  are  implied  b^  promises  of  high  returns. 
What  they  seek  is  safety  and  stability  with  the  highest  return  com- 
patible with  both.  The  savings  banks  thus  become  an  agency  for 
the  concentration  of  the  capital  of  hosts  of  the  smallest  investors 
and  the  utilization  of  the  ag^egates  in  ways  not  directly  open  to 
any  of  them  separately.  Savings  banks  have  invested  very  largelv 
in  railroad  securities,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  m  whim 
statistics  compiled  from  the  latest  reports  of  the  banking  depart- 
ments of  the  six  States  named  are  presented  : 

Savings  insiituUons, 


State. 


Number  of 
depoaiton. 


Total  depositB. 


Railroad 
(steam)  eec- 
ritieBowiied.a 


Per  oeotof 
deposttfk 


New  York 

New  Jersey 

New  Hampshire 
Massacbusi'tte  .. 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Total 


8,866,688 
242.006 
158,  %6 

1,723,016 
474.548 
20e,011 


|1,181,281,M8 

76,816.786 

06.140.710 

006.415,409 

220,697,196 

76,107,206 


«17r,444,2a 
20,834,178 
28,746,621 
118,807,297 
82,266,0M 
26,166,868 


16.06 
26.04 
18.04 
86.90 
87.26 
26.61 


6,174.718      2,177,880,266        $142,864,086 


20181 


*  Book  Talues. 


As  the  public  records  and  reports  of  the  States  other  than  those 
shown  above  do  not  disclose  the  lacts  desired,  I  sent  a  large  number  of 
inquiries  to  the  officers  of  savings  institutions  in  other  States.  The 
results  of  these  inquiries  are  necessarily  somewhat  fragmentary  and 
incomplete,  and  they  undoubtedly  show  less  than  the  actual  owner- 
ship of  railway  securities.  The  table  following  shows  these  results 
in  detaiL 
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Combining  the  results  secured  from  both  public  and  private  inves- 
tigations we  have  the  following : 

SavingM  insiiiutUms, 


Nnxnberof 
depoeiton. 

Total  depositB. 

Bailway 

(steam)  seonri- 

tieBOWiied.a 

PeroantoC 
depositB. 

six  states.  comDlete. 

6,m.718 
1,099,068 

|2,177,8W,»6 
482,089,407 

128,077,181 

aoin 

Thirty  States,  ixioomplete.. ............. 

£S 

Total 

6,278.764 

$8,660,796,668 

$B71.08l,«T 

IL4f 

a  Book  value. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  average  amount  to  the  credit  of  each  of 
the  6^73,754  separate  accounts  represented  by  the  foregoing  summary 
is  but  $424.12,  and  that  of  the  security  for  each  averajge  deposit  21.4o 
per  cent,  or  $91.02,  depends  upon  railway  property.  This  means  that 
there  are  upward  of  6,000,000  owners  of  railroad  properly  whose 
separate  holdings  amount  to  barely  $91  each. 

WHAT  THE   CX)LLEGES  OWN. 

The  educational  institutions  of  the  United  States  have  received 
many  donations  of  larse  and  small  amounts  which  make  up  a  vast 
aggregate.  This  wealm  they  hold  as  trustees  for  the  present  and 
future  generations  of  the  young  men  and  women  of  America.  Upon 
these  foundations  must  l)e  created  a  structure  whose  strength  and 
symmetry  will  measure  the  future  intelligence,  progress,  and  pros- 
perity 01  the  American  people.  And  the  stability  of  this  foundation 
is  largely  bound  up  with  the  stability  of  railroad  investments. 

Separate  inquiries  were  necessary  to  elicit  the  facts  concerning  these 
investments,  and  the  results  are  necessarily  incomplete.  It  has  been 
ascertained,  however,  that  74  institutions  of  learning,  nearly  all 
of  them  colleges  or  universities,  but  including  a  few  secondary  schools, 
hold  greater  or  less  amounts  of  railroad  securities.  Of  thesej67 
own  lx)nds  and  34  own  stocks;  some,  of  coirse,  owning  both.  The 
following,  data  summarize  the  results  of  tMs  portion  of  the  investi- 
gation : 

EDUCATIONAL  IN8TITUTI0IN8. 

Number  represented 74 

Total   endowments |142, 242, 079 

Railroad  bonds  owned 43,881,318 

Etallroad  shares  owned 4,087,009 


Total  railroad  securities  owned 47,468,827 

Proportion  of  railroad  securities  to  total  endowments,  per  cent.—  33. 37 

The  valuations  of  the  railroad  securities  in  the  foregoing  are,  with 
insignificant  exceptions,  those  adopted  by  the  respective  treasurers 
in  making  up  their  balance  sheets.  A  few.  institutions  gave  estimated 
values  and  one  gave  par  values  for  bond  investment  only,  and  these 
data  have  been  used  as  reported.  It  is  not  believed  that  this  course 
materially  affects  the  result. 

WHAT  INSURANCE  POLICY  HOLDERS  OWN. 

Various  classes  of  insurance  companies  base  their  guaranties  of 
protection  a^inst  extraordinary  losses  in  a  larj^  measure  upon  the 
stability  of  tneir  investments  in  railroad  enterprises. 
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FIBB  mSUBANCB  COMPANIBk 

The  total  "Vfrealth  of  the  American  people  is  estimated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  at 
$94,300,000,000.  Much  of  this  aggregate,  however^  consists  of  real 
estate  and  other  property  which  from  its  nature  is  not  subject  to 
the  risk  of  destruction  by  fire  or  not  insurable  against  fire  losse.^ 
Yet  the  fire  insurance  companies  which  are  authorized  to  do  busin^^ 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  (the  list  probably  includes  all  of  the 
larger  companies,  but  undoubtedly  excludes  many  small  concerns 
whose  business  is  confined  to  the  localities  in  which  they  exist)  lutve 
now  in  force  fire  policies  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  $26,083^790^625. 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  protection  afforded  by  tliese  policies  is  so 
widely  diffused  as  to  incluae  all  but  a  relatively  negligible  prop<^on 
of  the  owners  of  insurable  property?  Who  can  doubt  that  this  pro 
tection  extends  to  almost  all  the  farmhouses  and  small  homes  of  the 
country?  The  railroad  securities  owned  and  held  as  collateral  by 
the  fire  insurance  companies  investigated  are  shown  below : 

[ThoM  Are  intnraiice  companiet  auUiorised  to  do  boBlnen  In  ICassachiifleCtB.] 

Amount  of  policies  In  force $26,063,790^626 

Railroad  securities  owned : 

Shares,   number 281,458 

Shares,  book  value |30, 157,5^2 

Bonds,  bool£  value 83,545,^11 

Total,  book  value 113,702,893 

Railroad  securities  held  as  collateral : 

Shares,  number 13,807 

Shares,  market  value $1, 074,8S1 

bonds,  market  value 674,871 

Total,  market  value— I 1,748,753 

When  it  is  realized  that  the  aggregate  assets  of  the  companies  in- 
cluded in  the  foregoing  statement  amount  to  $393,148,697,  it  must  be 
evident  that  the  security  which  they  afford  would  be  seriously  im- 
paired by  any  successful  attack  upon  railroad  values.  Leaving  out  of 
the  account  the  railroad  bonds  and  shares  which  they  hold  as  security 
for  loans,  those  of  which  they  are  the  actual  owners  amount  to  28.92 
per  cent  of  their  entire  assets.  It  follows  that  of  the  $26,083,790,625 
which  represent  the  fire  risks  covered  by  insurance  no  less  than 
$7,548,432,249  depends  upon  the  stability  oi  railroad  values. 

ACOmENT  AND  GUABANTY  C0MPANDC8. 

[Those  authorised  to  do  buBinen  In  liaMachnsetts.] 

Railroad  securities  owned: 

Shares,  number 54,406 

Shares,  book  value $4,840,662 

Bonds,  book  value 10,915,587 

Total,  book  value 15,758,249 
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lallroad  secnrftles  held  as  collateral : 

Shares,  number 1,740 

Shares,  market  value $30,815 

Bonds,  market  value 5, 150 

Total,  market  value 85,965 

LIFE  INSUSANCB  COMPANIES. 

The  life  insurance  companies  of  the  country  constitute  the  .largest 
lass  of  investors  in  railroad  property.  Through  them  vast  numbers 
f  American  citizens  protect  their  families  more  or  less  completely 
gainst  the  financial  difficulties  that  too  often  add  want  and  privation 
>  the  natural  sufferings  that  inevitably  attend  death.  Through  them 
he  dependent  members  of  millions  of  families  are  the  actual  bene- 
cial  owners  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  railroad  property. 

There  is  one  form  of  life  insurance  which  appeals  exclusively  to 
rage-earners  and  other  pei*sons  whose  incomes  are  very  moderate, 
t  IS  known  as  "  industrial "  insurance,  because  it  is  particularly  in 
he  ranks  of  the  manual  workers  that  its  agents  expect  to  find  its 
matrons.  Six  companies  now  write  policies  of  this  class,  and  their 
policy  holders  number  no  less  than  13,789,186,  while  the  aggregate 
f  their  policies  is  $1,894,811,287.  These  companies  own  bonds  of 
beam  railroads  to  the  amount  of  $50,236,742  and  shares  to  the  value 
f  $2,011,294.  They  hold  as  collateral  for  loans  railroad  bonds  worth 
1,124,645  and  shares  worth  $605,600.  The  following  table  includes 
11  classes  of  life  insurance : 

LIFE-INSUBANCE  COMPANIES. 

[Those  authorized  to  do  busineBS  In  Maisachuaetts.] 

fumber  of  policy  holders : 

Ordinary    4,358. 106 

Industrial  ^ 13, 789. 186 

Total  18. 147, 382 

jDount  of  policies  lu  force: 

Ordinary    $0.  121.000.341 

Industrial    1.81)4,811.287 

Total 11. 010, 411. 028 

Uillroad  securities  owned: 

Bliares,   number 432, 126 

Shares,  book  value $48,001,055 

Bonds,  book  value 019,601,241 

Total,  book  value 608,202,806 

Lallroad  securities  held  as  collateral : 

Shares,   number - 259,670 

Shares,  market  value |21,87ain0 

Bonds,  market  value 24,503.084 

Total,  market  value 46^881»288 
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The  assets  of  the  companies  represented  in  the  forc^in^  statement 
aggregate  $2,128,131,253,  so  that  the  railroad  securities  owned,  ei- 
duding  those  held  as  collateral,  amount  to  31.40  per  cent  of  the  total 
security  for  the  payment  of  their  policies. 

A  BECAPITULATION. 

A  recapitulation  of  the  data  in  regard  to  insurance  companies 
follows: 

ALL  CLASSES  OF  INSUBANCB  OOMPANUES. 

[Those  anthoriied  to  do  businesfl  In  liaMachnMttk] 


Railway  seenritiei* 

Owned. 

Heldasod- 
latermL 

TMaL 

ShMres,  number 

m,m 

875,807 

i,oe.» 

Shares,  yalne ., ...... 

?S:SI:S 

188,968,806 
85.188,105 

$108,643,764 

Bonds,  Talae ... 

^;»4S,2:4 

Total 

|3W,  728,088 

$48,187,000 

$Bi6.88B.(» 

The  extent  in  which  the  business  life  of  the  nation  is  based  upon 
railroad  values  and  the  diffusion  of  railroad  ownership  may  be  sum- 
marized, so  far  as  they  are  disclosed  by  these  investigations,  by  the 
following  table : 

Value  of  railroad  securities  held. 

By  the  insurance  companies  investigated ^846.889.038 

By  tlie  savings  institutions  Investigated 671,031,277 

By  the  educational  institutions  investigated 47, 468, 327 

Total 11, 464, 388. 642 

Who  can  doubt  that  complete  returns  from  these  three  classes  of 
institutions  would  show  that  they  hold  much  more  than  one  and 
one-half  billions  of  railroad  property? 

CONCLUSIONS. 

On  February  24,  1903,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  the  market  value  of  the  railroad  securities  of 
the  country,  and  its  report  has  been  published  as  Document  No.  178. 
of  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  second  session.  This  report  shows 
that  taking  the  average  market  values  of  March  31,  June  30,  Septem- 
ber 30,  and  December  31,  1900,  and  applying  this  average  to  the 
bonds  and  shares  outstanding  on  June  30,  1900,  the  aggregate  market 
value  of  the  railroad  securities  investigated  was  $8,351,523,  plus 
some  allowance  for  $812,066,859  in  par  value  of  securities,  the  market 
value  of  which  was  not  ascertained.  Assuming  that  the  book  values 
reported  by  the  various  concerns  coveied  by  this  investigation  btv 
fairly  -conservative  they  should  be  comparable,  roughly  at  least. 
wiUi  the  market  values  of  the  year  1900.    If  this  is  so  it  would  ap 
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pear  that  the  present  investi^tion,  hasty  and  incomplete  as  it  has 
necessarily  been,  has  disclosed  the  location  of  the  beneficial  owner- 
ship of  about  one-sixth  of  the  railroad  property  of  the  country. 
And  the  beneficial  ownership  thus  disclosed  is  not  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  the  wealthy,  but  represents  the  savings  of  the  farmers, 
the  artisans,  the  small  dealers,  and  other  citizens  whose  incomes  are 
moderate  and  whose  savings  are  small. 

WAGES. 

Far  the  larger  portion  of  railway  expenditures  consist  of  the  wages 
and  salaries  of  employees.  It  is  true  that  the  rates  of  wages  paid 
have  largely  increased  during  the  last  few  years,  but  no  one  has 
been  heard  to  contend  that  any  class  of  railway  labor  is  overpaid. 

The  following  table  shows  aggregate  wages  and  salaries  for  each 
year  since  1895,  their  relation  to  operating  expenses^  and,  to  answer 
a  familiar  criticism,  the  amounts  and  the  proportion  of  the  total 
paid  as  salaries  of  general  officers : 

Wages  and  salaries. 


Operatlfiff  «x- 

W(.gB6  and  gaUriea. 

BalftHea  of  geaenl 

Tfiu-* 

Amount 

Per  cent  of 
opor»tlH|r 

AmoTiDt 

Pftr  cent  of 
total 

IttOS- .— , «. 

tone _ 

:jlfl  343*, 747 

wi.4aj.5n 

75«.&M,764 

fl|7T5.aei.41B 

ftU),ilt,701 
677.BW.Mt 

4flS.(l55.6ia 
46IV,Hni,6fll 

445.  »a  SSI 

6t,fiS 
60.60 

01  €6 

«|14,S44,1»1 

1H,U1,43S 
l3J57.t» 

l£,3D4,m 
1£  834  886 

18* 
1.94 

,    ^» 

imi ^.  „„  _., . 

au 

vm.. , ., 

ins... .„__..__  .,  ., 

11^ 

M»,_„.. . 

1.1V 

•  One  railway,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul,  estimated. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  table  the  fact  that  the  pa3rm6nts 
for  railway  supplies  such  as  fuel,  rails,  cars,  etc.,  are  largely  indirect 
payments  for  labor  should  not  be  overlooked.  No  comment  is  neces- 
sary except  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  good  and  bad  times 
alike  the  ratio  of  wages  and  salaries  to  operating  expenses  has  varied 
within  the  narrowest  limits. 

I  should  like  to  insert  in  this  connection  the  resolutions  passed  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Order  of  Railwav  Conductors,  in  which 
they  indicate  a  lively  appreciation  of  the  erfect  that  this  proposed 
legislation  might  have  upon  them.  These  resolutions  were  pubnshed 
in  the  Portland  Oregonian  of  May  14,  1905. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  be  inserted  as  part  of  your  statement 

Railroad  rnte  legislation  was  the  theme  considered  by  the  convention  of  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors  yesterday,  and  the  order,  throuph  the  delegates, 
expressed  Itself  as  heartily  In  accord  with  the  policy  of  President  Roosevelt  on 
rebates  and  discriminations,  but  a  resolution  opposing  the  regulation  of  rail- 
road rates  by  a  Government  commission  was  adopted : 

"  Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  have  before  it  at  the  coming 
sessiOD  the  question  of  additional  legislation  affecting  the  American  railways, 
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employing  1,300.000  people :  Therefore,  be  It,  by  the  Order  of  Railway  Conduct 
ors  iu  biennial  convention  assembled, 

"  Resolved,  That  we  hereby  Indorse  the  attitude  of  President  RooseTelt  in  con- 
demning secret  rebates  and  other  illegalities,  and  commend  the  attitude  of  tbe 
heads  of  the  American  railways,  who,  with  practical  unanimity,  have  Johied 
with  the  President  on  this  question;  and  be  it  further 

**Re8olved,  That  we  respectfully  represent  to  Ck)ngre88  the  inadvlsability  of 
legislation  vesting  in  the  hands  of  a  coumiission  power  over  railway  rates,  now 
lower  by  far  In  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  country ;  tliat  tliis  low  cost 
of  transijortatlon  is  the  result  of  the  etficiency  of  American  railway  management 
and  oi)eration,  which  liave  built  up  the  country  through  constant  improvement 
in  service  and  development  of  territory,  while  at  the  same  time  recognition  has 
been  given  to  the  value  of  intelligence  among  employees,  in  contrast  to  foreign 
methods,  where  high  freight  rates  and  lowest  wages  for  employees  obtain ;  that 
the  freight  rates  of  this  countiTr  average  only  2  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  articles 
to  the  consmner ;  thus  making  the  freight  rate  an  insignificant  factor  in  the  sell- 
ing price,  numerous  standard  articles  being  sold  at  the  same  price  In  all  parts  of 
the  country ;  and  be  it  further 

'^Resolved,  That  regulation  of  rates  by  a  Government  body  would.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  this  convention,  result  in  litigation  and  confusion,  and  inevitably  tend  to 
an  enforced  reduction  of  rates,  irresi)ective  of  the  question  of  the  ability  of  the 
railroads  to  stand  the  reduction,  esr>ecial]y  in  view  of  the  increased  cost  of  their 
supplies  and  materials ;  and  be  it  further 

'^Resolved,  That  the  proposed  legislation  is  not  In  harmony  with  our  Idea  of 
the  spirit  of  American  Jurisiirudence.  inasmuch  as  It  contemi)lates  that  a  single 
body  shall  have  the  right  to  investigate,  Indict,  try,  and  condemn,  and  then  en- 
force its  decisions  at  tlie  cost  of  curriers,  pending  appeal,  which  is  manifestly 
inequitable;  and  that  if  there  is  to  he  legislation  on  this  subject  it  should  be 
such  as  would  secure  and  insure  Justice  and  equity,  and  preserve  equal  rights 
for  all  parties  concerned,  but,  in  view  of  the  facts,  legislation  aflfecting  rates  is 
not  called  for  at  this  time  and  would  be  inadvisable ;  and  be  it  further 

''Resolved,  That  this  convention  finds  itself  in  accord  with  President  Roose- 
velt, who,  in  a  message  to  Congress,  has  said :  *  It  must  not  be  f<5rgotten  that 
our  railways  are  the  arteries  through  which  the  commercial  llfeblood  of  this 
nation  flows.  Nothing  could  be  more  foolish  than  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  would  interfere  with  the  development  and  operation  of  these  commercial 
agencies.' " 

THE   DECLINE   IN   RATES. 

Mr.  Newoomb.  No  one  denies  that  the  progressive  decline  in  the 
charges  for  railway  service  is  the  most  si^ificant  fact  of  American 
railway  history.  It  is  alleged,  however,  in  some  quarters,  that  this 
decline  has  been  interrupted  and  either  that  the  general  level  of  rates 
has  recently  been  stationary  or  that  there  has  Been  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years  a  recognizable  upward  tendency.  I  have  already 
shown  the  decline  in  the  average  rates  per  ton  per  mile  from  1870  to 
1903  on  all  American  railway  freight  traffic,  and  it.  is  a  fact  that, 
reaching  their  lowest  level  in  the  year  1899,  these  average  rates  show 
thereafter  a  slight  rise,  until  in  the  last  reported  year,  1903,  the  aver- 
age was  7.63  muls,  or  5.39  per  cent  higher  than  7.24  mills,  the  average 
of  1899.  I  shall  hereafter  show  that  this  nominal  advance  was  largely 
due  to  the  changed  geographical  distribution  of  traffic  and  that  it 
much  less  than  compen^^ated  for  the  decreased  purchasing  power  of 
the  money  in  which  the  rates  were  paid.  I  now  submit  a  table  show- 
ing the  average  gross  receipts  per  ton  per  mile,  as  reported  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  each  of  the  ten  geographical 
groups  according  to  which  its  railway  statistics  are  classified 
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a  roup. 


Region. 


Revenoe  per  ton  of  freight 
permile. 


1800.       1805.       1800.       ISOS. 


I 

n 
m 

IV 
V 

VI 

vn 
vni 

IX 

X 


Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Maaaachndetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticat 

New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland.  New  York,  east  of 
Buffalo:  Pennsylvania,  east  of  Pittsburg;  West  Vir- 
ginia, north  of  Parkersburg 

New  York,  west  of  Buffalo;  Pennsvlvania,  west  of 
Pittsburg:  Michigan,  lower  i>eninsula:  Ohio.  Indiana.. 

West  Virginia,  south  of  Parkersburg;  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina 

Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Florida.  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi. Louisiana,  east  of  Mississippi  River 

Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa;  Missouri,  north  of 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City;  South  and  North  Dakota, 
east  of  MiHuouri  River;  Michigan,  upper  peninsula.... 

Nebraska,  Wvoming,  Montana,  North  ana  South  Da- 
kota, east  of  Missouri  River;  Colorado,  north  of  Den- 
ver  

Arkansas.  Indian  Territory,  Oklahoma  Territory,  Kan- 
sas, Colorado,  south  of  Denver:  Texas,  Pannandle; 
New  Mexico,  north  of  Santa  Fe 

Texas,  except  Panhandle;  Louisiana,  west  of  Missis- 
sipni  River;  New  Mexico,  north  of  Santa  Fe 

Wasnington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  California,  Arizona,  Ne- 
vada, Utah:  New  Mexico,  western  portion 

The  United  States 


Mms. 
18.78 

8.28 
6.06 
8.44 
10.61 

0.81 

ia60 

11.62 

laOB 

16.51 
0.41 


MiUt. 
12.28 

6.06 
6.42 
6.70 
8.05 

0.61 

10.08 

11.61 

12.68 

12.61 
&80 


MilU. 
11.28 

6.82 
5.20 
6.04 
&07 

&21 

U.01 

0.68 

10.66 

n.86 
7.24 


AfOlf. 
1L67 

6.67 
6.07 
7.14 

B,m 

7.74 

0.80 

0.62 
0.74 

iao6 

7.68 


The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  average  rates  were  lower  in 
1903  in  every  one  of  the  ten  groups  than  in  1890,  that  they  were  lower 
in  nine  groups  than  in  1895  ana  lower  in  five  groups  than  in  1899. 
West  of  a  line  formed  by  the  western  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
Illinois-Indiana  State  line,  and  the  Mississippi  river  every  group 
shows  a  marked  decline  from  1899  to  1903.  The  following  table 
shows  for  each  of  these  groups  and  for  all  of  them  together  uie  dif- 
ference between  what  the  shippers  actually  paid  for  railway  freight 
and  the  higher  amounts  whicn  they  woula  have  had  to  pay  had  the 
higher  average  rates  of  1890,  1895,  or  1899  been  maintained: 

Amounts  saved. 


Gronp. 

Traffic  move- 
mt-nt  in  !»«, 
in  ton-miles. 

As  compared  with  the  year— 

1800. 

1806. 

1880. 

VI     

32,r«S.007,408 
5.  M2. 151,338 

12.V41.4m.4«7 
6.V.>o.354.a82 
8,r:24,»J6,U74 

160,842,147 
22,airM75 
23.82H.h:^4 
18.408.715 
56.:i63,O08 

160,842,147 
6;886;7ao 
24,057,568 
15,611,088 
22.335.830 

752.480 
6,001,772 
li;420;667 

vn 

vin  

IX 

X  

Total 

66,280,841,854 

$181,642,064 

$180,640,881 

$80,684,808 

The  great  agricultural  region  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  val- 
leys is  embraced  in  Groups  VI,  VII,  and  Vlll,  while  Group  IX 
includes  the  farms,  cotton  plantations,  and  cattle  ranches  and  ranges 
of  Texas.  Group  X  includes  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  It  is  espe- 
cially noteworthy  that  there  has  been  no  cessation  in  these  important 
regions  of  the  decline  in  railway  charges,  even  as  measured  in  money 
of  greatly  decreased  purchasing  power. 
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Bates  for  specific  services  and  particular  oonimodities  are  oos 
stantly  being  reduced.  Nearly  all  of  the  three  hundred  and  odd  nev 
rate  schedules  received  in  the  oflSce  of  the  Commission  on  every  work- 
ing day  are  issued  to  report  reductions. 

The  most  important  single  rate  in  the  country  is  that  on  vrhich  gmiD 
is  moved  by  the  all-rail  routes  between  Chicago  and  New  York.  This 
is  not  only  because  it  is  the  rate  between  the  greatest  grain  market 
in  the  United  States  and  the  most  important  port  through  which 
grain  is  transshipped  for  export,  but  beaiuse  the  Chicago-New  York 
rate  is  used  as  the  basis  of  other  rates  in  such  a  way  that  any  change 
involves  a  change  in  the  rates  applied  to  substantially  every  bo^el 
of  wheat  sent  to  market.  The  following  table  shows  the  average 
annual  rates  on  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York  via  the  all-rail 
and  lakc-and-rail  routes,  and  on  wheat  and  flour  via  the  all-rail 
routes  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York : 

Average  rates  on  grain  an4  flour. 

[From  Statistical  Abstract  for  1908,  pp.  40S-409.] 


Wheat. 

Tsar, 

Chicago  to  New 
York,  per  biisiioi. 

St.  Louis  to 
NewTork, 

perlOO 
potiiida,  aD 

New  Tor* 

p<rb*mL 

aUrail 

AUraa 

Lakeand 

ralL 

B4""!!!!"!"::::":""":"":":":!":""":"" 

Qmt9. 

18:1 

\n 

» w 

1* 
i« 

11 

8.5 

B.58 

7.65 

fi.44 

7 

«% 

i.aa 

7.37 

b.m 

fi.ll5 
5. 67 
6.7S 
a  17 

CmtM, 
19.9     , 
R4 

4,6 

B.6 

14 
lfi.5 

fll5.74 
■  U.5 

15 

14.  SI 

14.7 

It.m 

12.17 

12.  at 

1M3 

*9.ng 

Cents. 
4S 

S' 

aft 

1.89 

aE.isf 

£9.5 
27.63 

£3  57 

m 
urn 

u 

ss 

it 

449 

80 

a 

aar.,. ««*-.«„,,.,. *.,.« 

iLS 

^m 

SI 

AS 

vm .._.« „.,„, 

BLfS 

81. , 

m 

1MB 

im.... -. .,,,.,*.--. , 

:  115 .„,— - 

ao 

4T 
40 

im... „ ,,„_„... ,„.. 

47. » 

^::::::::::::::::::::".::::::: :::::;::::::::::::::: 

lUOl.— -— ._„_ 

lid,,    „ „^... .- ..,, ,„ 

mm.-...^ -, 

4^m 

«Pnbllshod  ratfs;  actual  rat«««  lower. 

t>  For  export;  wheat  for  domestic  use  higher. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  reductions  are  effected  is  by  moving 
articles  from  higher  to  lower  classes  in  the  freight  classifications.  I 
recently  made  a  nasty  examination  of  the  classification  changes,  from 
1887  to  1902,  among  the  representative  articles  of  freight  selected  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  illustrative  purposes  an(l 
given  in  its  "  Forty  Year  Review  of  Changes  in  Freight  Tariffs." 
The  result  of  this  study  shows  that  out  of  847  representative  com- 
modities, the  entire  number  shown  by  the  Commission,  tJie  classifica- 
tion of  468,  or  55.26  per  cent,  remained  unchanged  from  1887  to  1902; 
that  of  254  articles,  or  29.98  per  cent,  was  reduced,  and  that  of  125,  or 
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■   14.76  per  cent,  was  advanced.    The  details  appear  in  the  following 

2   table: 

f  Net  changes  in  the  dassiftcatUm  of  freight,  1887  to  1902.^ 


Nmnber  of  items. 

OU-mo.tla-. 

ClaaBifled 

lower  in 

1908  than 

In  1887. 

Classifled 

higher  in 

1Sm{  than 

in  1887. 

Classifled 

the  same 

in  1902  as 

in  1887. 

Total  of 

repreaent- 

atiye 

items. 

The  OffldAl  ClMBiflcation: 

LfflB  than  carloftd  shipmonts.. ............ ...... 

75 

86 

80 

'mo 

168 

271 

OMrload  dii]mienti...T....... .................... 

278 

Totel 

121 

96 

828 

644 

The  Westom  Claasiflcatlon: 

IjfM)  thftn  dtploftd  ffbipxnonts...... 

19 
46 

U 
12 

74 

47 

104 

Oiirl(Mi4  t^ipmentSa    '  x»a.x ^. 

104 

XOUU    ... a. .......  .................  ...... ........ 

M 

28 

121 

206 

ae 

7 

19 

96 

Grand  total 

264 

126 

488 

817 

•  This  table  does  not  coyer  all  Items  in  the  yarlous  classifications,  hat  only  those  se- 
tocted  as  representative  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  comparfstms  relate 
to  the  representative  commodities  used  by  the  Commission  In  making  up  the  comparatlys 
tables  on  pages  24  et  seq.  of  "A  Forty- Year  Review  of  Changes  in  Freight  Traffic^ 

Among  recent  reductions  of  importance  is  that  of  the  rate  on  lum- 
ber from  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  to  St  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
from  16  to  14  cents  per  100  pounds.  Sugar  rates  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  to  the  Missouri  river  and  to  New  Orleans  have  been  re- 
duced, and  so  have  crackers  and  other  bakeij  products  throughout 
the  entire  West  The  rates  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  points 
in  Iowa  on  soft  coal ;  those  on  seed  wheat  for  the  farmers  of  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  and  Dakota;  those  on  wire  articles,  nails,  etc,  £rom 
CSiica^o  and  Milwaukee  to  the  Mississippi  river,  and  those  on  grain 
from  Mississippi  river  crossings  to  points  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Michigan  furnish  other  recent  examples  of  significant  and  far-reach- 
ing reductions.  The  most  important  of  all,  however,  are  tiiose  on 
traffic  destined  to  Atlanta  and  other  southern  cities.  These  apply 
to  the  greater  portion  of  the  entire  South  and  from  both  western 
and  eastern  pomts  of  origin.  The  following  table  is  merely  illus- 
tirative  of  these  important  changes : 


[Rates  In  cents  per  hundred  pounds.] 

To  Atlanta,  Ga.,  rrom— 

OlaaBBS, 

L 

a. 

a ' 

i. 

ft. 

fl. 

A. 

a 

0. 

B, 

B, 

H. 

Boat(>n<  Man.,  and  Ptr^vidence,  B.  I.; 

preTiotts  ratoe     ^                  **         *     ***** 

114 

m 

S8 

00 
60 

4ft 

95 
30 

48 

40 

40 

68 

m 

Pteeent  rates.. ■.--,.--„.-„,, „_,,„„ 

Ml 

Redaction ,.. , *.._ 

9 

& 

31    5 

+ 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

Kew  York,  N.  Y..  and  FhiladelphlA,  Pfc.: 
PreTiooa  rates  __,__„  —^,„,  .,.»,„,„  .„___ 

lU 
lOfl 

OB 

m 

«!™ 

00 

4» 

JM 

4B 

Ifi 

4IJ 
40 

90 

6fl 

w 

Present  ratoi  ,„.  „..__  .  _.._,  *. _-  _  „ , 

m 

e« 

ulm 

m 

EeduftlExn.. _,_,..„„„«„„. .„.„,,.„ 

• 

B 

B 

i 

i 

ft 

1    0 

a 

0 

0 

a 

9 

Baltimore.  Md.: 

Previous  rate*  *,***.*.-*— *,*,** .«.- 

101 

ST 

81 
7» 

AS 
6S 

66 

M 

M 

s 

aa 
m 

ftft 

m 

Prefl^mi  rates  ,. 

41  1  B4 

ftT 

Eeduetlmi - 

i 

i 

a 

IS 

i 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ti 

K 

»544 
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COMMODITIES. 


ToAtUnta. 


From  Boston,  MasBm 
and  Proridence,  B.  I. 


From  New  York.  N.  Y., 
and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Preri- 

ous 
rates. 


New 
rates. 


Bedac- 
tion. 


Previ- 
ous 
rates. 


New 
rates. 


Bedno- 
tUm 


From  Baltimow,  ML 


Previ- 
ous 


New 


Bedac 


Iron,  special,  L.  G.  L 

Ale.  beer,  porter,  and 
other  malt  liqaors,  ^n- 
ger  ale;,  root  oeer.  and 
mineral  water,  O.  R.  L., 
C.L 

Canned  goods,  N.  O.  S., 

C.L 

Same,  L.  C.L 

Glassware:  Fruit  jars  and 
jelly  glasses,  strt.  or 
mixed,  C.  L 

Window  glass  and  rongh 

^lass  for  flights,  C.  L 
icoee,  O.  B.  L.,in  wood, 

C.L... 

Same,  L.  C.L 

Molasses  and  sirup,  O.  B. 
L.,  in  wood  or  in  tin 

cans,  boxed,  C.  L 

Same,  L.  C.L 

Oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  etc., 

anv  quantity 

Pickles,  vinegar,  sauer- 
kraut, etc 

Soap,  laundry,  in  boxes, 
rel.  and  slush  and  soap 
stock,  shipped  to  soap 
maufacturers  only 


43 


88i 

49 
61 


86 


40 


80 


48 


49 
81 


86 


40 


84 
84 

88 

66 

83 


To  Atlanta,  Oa.,  trom— 

CUUMML 

L 

a. 

B. 

1. 

5. 

s. 

A. 

B. 

c. 

». 

K. 

e 

TJ 

ClDclnnflti,  Ohio,  end  LouiiviUe,  Ky.; 

107 

m 

8f7 

81 
18 

68 

48 

41 

3S 
S8 

33 

28 
3» 

£4 

4iB 
4B 

m 

4fi 

41 

P^refiect  rates 

41 

Eeduotion _ 

d 

6 

3 

fr 

4 

A 

0 

K 

9 

S 

0 

1 

4 

St.  LoQlfl,  Mo/ 

Previous  rentes.  _^ , _ 

115 

m 

101 

m 

n 

fifi 
64 

fifl 

8& 

g; 

S5 

3c^ 

ST 

a 

M 

Preaent  rat^^^,,,*+t.4.        ....^^,^^^^,. 

BeduotiOQ  . ...-,.,.-.„„,. 

» 

5 

a 

fi 

4 

6 

Q 

7 

1 

e 

0 

6 

4 

MemptiK  Tenn.: 

Prevlou*  rates,, , ,„..,„,^ 

Prtifitint  mboa . ^^_,,.„_ 

14 

5@ 

5» 
43 

4£ 

84 
£4 

£4 

IS 

80 
IB 

44 
44 

49 

41 

40 

m 

Bedtictio^  ..^_».,_.^.r , ^, 

« 

6 

9 

fi 

4 

5 

0 

s 

i 

2 

0 

a 

1 

ChJcago.  m.: 

1*7 
1^ 

136 

m 

106 

»5 
SO 

71 
67 

5» 
&9 

40 
40 

47 
45 

3a 

S4 

61 

68 
60 

0 

Present  rates.  ^»,*>..,,.^ ,^ 

^4 

BednctiDu  .....,..,„.*.*.. 

9 

a 

8 

5 

i 

& 

0 

» 

s 

^ 

0 

« 

i 

*  Eates  in  cents  per  barreL 
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COMMODITIES. 


From  Cin- 
cinnati, 

IjouiHTiUe^ 


From  St. 


From  Mi^m 


I 


From  Chi- 


AtfTi-'ultnra]  caltlrfttiDS  lniplemeiits,C.L ..... 
Ofcnned  gc»od%C.  L.. ,«, -^-, ^-. .,..**. ^, ..-,— - 

Bftme,  L.  0'  L.,-^<.. ...-. ..^.».... 

Fkitjrt 

Id  moki  ......_,.« 

Belf  f&MnFf— 

In  sanka  .,»» ..., ,,..*-^ 

Id  Imrrela ....h. 

G^l&n9waj*t»:  Fruit  J&th  and  jeUyg^l&sBee,  Btr&.iglit 

or  miiEtid,  C,  L ,,..... ,..,..-..,_. 

al«^,  ruugh,  for  akylightft,  C.  Li.«  and  window 

Kla^.  C  L,,..,. * .**_-, „. 

M^tAr  freeb,  C.  L , . 

OfttmoftU  rolled  oats,  oto.,  any  qoAatity  ........ 


63£    5S 


8T 


CLASSES. 


To  AttnnU  trom  Vlr^nJa  citiw. 

L 

S.     B. 

i. 

jk 

€. 

A. 

B. 

a 

D. 

K, 

B. 

F.« 

Pr^idouB  mte*. ...» ***.„.»......«. 

04 

m 

70    64 

5fl 

41 

40 

£4 

£4 

B4 
34 

£8 

Iff 

45 
46 

Aft 

ProeeDt  rat»B .. ., , .... 

W 

BadnctJon ,„, „.  -„,  ^ . . .-, 

4 

8      » 

s 

e 

fl 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•  Rates  In  cents  per  barreL 
COMMODITIES. 


To  Alanta  from  Virgrinla  cities. 


Previons 
rates. 


Present 
rates. 


RedaettoB. 


Ale,  beer«  porter,  and  other  malt  liqnors,  ginger  ale  and  min- 
eral water.  C.  L 

Canned  goods,  C.  L 

Same,  L.  C.  L 

Olaaaware:  Fruit  jars,  glans  and  jelly  glasses,  strt.  or  mixed, 
C.  L 

QIass,  window  and  rougb,  for  skylights,  C.  L 

Iron,  scrap,  and  steel,  including  old  rails  (not  for  relaying 

Enrpoees),  when  shipped  with  mixed  lots  of  scrap  iron,  C. 
I.,  per  ton  of  2,U0U  pouuds 

Soap,  common 

Soap  powders  and  washing  compounds , 

btarch,  C.  L 

Sirup,  glucose,  and  molasses,  O.  B.  L.,  in  wood  or  in  tin  cans, 
boxed,  any  quantity 


80 

40 
40 


8.40 
80 
80 


87 

84 
87 


Lfli 

88 
:i6 

85 


48 

4 
4 
4 


RAILWAY   RATES   HAVE   NOT  ADVANCED. 

I  come  now  to  the  charge  frequently  repeated  by  the  advocates 
of  the  legislative  proposals  which  you  are  considering,  that  recent 
years  have  seen  great  advances  in  the  charges  for  railway  transporta- 
tion. This  charge  rests  principally  upon  estimates  made  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commis.sion  in  its  Fourteenth  Annual  (1900) 
Report,  upon  the  report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  (VoL  XTa, 
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the  country  would  bring  industry  practically  to  a  standstilL  Its  de- 
structive consequences  would  be  felt  in  every  auarter  and  the  bink- 
ruptcy  of  the  lines  foolish  enough  to  bring  it  aoout  and  to  persist  is 
its  maintenance  would  occur  as  soon  as  they  could  eat  up  the  surpluses 
which  they  happened  to  have  on  hand  when  it  was  effected.  No  sad 
threat  has  been  directed  at  American  industry  from  any  quarts,  and 
it  never  will  be  unless  the  direction  of  the  railway  business  and  the 
power  to  make  railway  rates  is  some  time  delegated  to  men  whose 
qualifications  have  not  been  subjected  to  the  competitive  tests  throo^ 
which  leadership  in  the  railway  field  is  now  attained. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Have  you  a  statement  of  the  articles  upoD 
which  these  advances  took  effect? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Such  a  statement  was  issued  by  the  Department  of 
ACTiculture,  compiled  by  my  successor  there,  Mr.  Edward  G.  Wiri 
I  haven't  it  with  me. 

Senator  Dolliver.  It  is  poor  comfort  to  a  man  who  is  transportiii£ 
ijoffee,  for  example,  from  Vew  York  to  Chicago,  and  Gnds  himseli 
confronted  with  a  substantial  increase  to  be  informed  that  the  aTer- 
age  increase  is  only  2^  per  cent.  I  think  those  figures,  in  order  to 
have  any  significance  at  all,  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  articles  and 
actual  rates  that  were  charged. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  The  method  you  suggest  would  show,  of  course,  the 
advance  on  the  articles  that  were  advanced. 

Senator  Dolliver.  There  is  nobody  interested  very  much  in  the 
average  advance.  People  are  interested  in  the  advance  upon  the 
article  they  are  shipping  or  buying. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Senator,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  question  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  consider- 
ing, and  that  we  are  attempting  to  consider  just  now,  is  whether  tiiere 
has  been  a  change  in  the  general  level  of  railroad  charges  and  what 
that  change  has  oeen,  whether  upward  or  downward  and  how  far  it 
has  been  in  either  direction. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  admit  the  force  of  your  argument  as  applied 
to  that,  but  I  regard  the  whole  scheme  of  averages  applied  to  these 
matters  where  the  transactions  are  actual  as  worthless,  whether  it  is 
made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  by  you. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  think  not  quite  worthless,  if  made  by  either  of  us 
on  a  correct  method.  Averages  are  not  applicable  to  special  cases, 
but  they  should  be  a  test  of  general  movement,  and  we  have  to  resort 
to  them  because  we  can  not  go  into  all  of  the  particulars. 

Senator  Dolliver.  That  is  the  exact  thing  the  public  is  sinking 
into  its  mind  just  now — the  freight  in  excess  of  what  it  had  paidi 
previously. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  It  did  not  pay  36  per  cent  more,  assuming  the  cor- 
rectness-;-and  making  an  assumption  we  should  not  make — ^that  idl 
these  articles  moved  m  equal  volume;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessarr 
to  make  some  sort  of  an  assumption  in  order  to  do  anything  witt 
the  figures  at  all.  They  paid  100  per  cent  before,  and  on  97  per 
cent  of  these  articles  they  clid  not  pay  any  more  than  they  did  before. 
The  actual  increase  in  amount  of  payment  could  not  have  been  more 
than  2.89  per  cent. 

Senator  jDoLLivER.  Now,  for  example,  the  hay  people  complain  thtt 
their  classification  was  changed.  Have  you  any  information  as  to 
what  actual  change  in  the  rate  on  hay  was  put  into  effect! 
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Mr.  Newoomb.  It  was  changed  from  fifth  to  sixth  class. 

Senator  Dollxver.  What  actual  change  in  the  rate  on  hay  did  that 
make? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  The  rate  from  Chicago  on  fifth  class  is  30  cents 
and  on  sixth  class  is  25  cents.  That  would  have  been  an  increase 
of  20  per  cent  if  the  hay  had  moved  all  the  way  from  Chicago  to 
New  York. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Now,  that  kind  of  a  statement  has  a  definite 
value,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  That  would  be  very  interesting,  of  course,  to  the 
hay  shippers.  The  calculation  I  made,  of  course,  oy  no  means  shows 
the  precise  change  that  occurred,  and  that  change  could  not  be  figured 
except  by  taking  into  consideration  the  relative  movements  oi  each 
article,  and  I  suppose  that  is  impossible  to  ascertain;  but  these  cal- 
culations, as  made  by  these  commissions,  constitute  absolutely  the  sole 
basis  for  the  statement  that  the  rates  had  advanced  25  per  cent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  in  Document  No.  257  the  Com- 
mission admitted  the  lack  of  accuracy  in  the  method  followed  in 
its  report  for  1900,  stating  that: 

The  total  number  of  ratings  advanced  was  818,  bat  it  was  found  that  thfire 
were  many  duplications  *  *  *  and  that  such  duplications  amounted  to 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 

DOCUMENT  NO.  257. 

It  is  probable  that  no  erroneous  statement  has  ever  been  more  fre- 
quently repeated,  more  widely  disseminated,  or  more  generally  ac- 
cepted than  the  assertion  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sipn  in  Document  No.  257,  that  "during  the  year  which  ended  with 
June  30,  1903,  the  railways  collected  from  freight  $155,475,502  more 
than  they  would  at  the  rates  of  1899.  Among  the  various  items  of 
misinformation  which  have  acted  upon  the  public  mind  and  have 
operated  to  create  whatever  general  antirailway  sentiment  now 
exists,  none  has  been  more  profoundly  influential  than  this.  It 
seizes  the  imagination  by  giving  definite  magnitude  to  a  charge  which 
had  previously  been  gjeneral  and  indefinite.  It  is  rather  startling, 
then,  to  realize  that  this  estimate  was  derived  from  figures  which  do 
not  accurately  portray  the  facts  that  they  purport  to  represent,  and 
were  obtained  by  unwarranted  methods  of  calculation,  although 
the  correct  figures  had  been  published  and  were  available  in  Uke 
Commission's  own  reports. 

Thus  it  was  calculated  (Doc.  257,  p.  8)  that  the  rate  received  per 
ton  of  freight  carried  during  the  year  which  ended  with  June  30, 1899, 
was  95.2  cents,  but  if  the  Commission  had  used  the  correct  figure,  to 
be  found  on  page  96  of  ttie  report  for  1899  of  its  Statistician,  it 
would  have  appeared  that  the  rate  was  substantially  2  cents  higher, 
being  actually  97.131  cents.  Again  it  appears  (Doc.  257,  p.  4)  that 
the  average  rate  per  ton  which  was  used  for  the  year  1903  was  $1.0798, 
altiiough  the  annual  report  of  the  Statistician  to  the  Commission 
for  the  year  1903  shows  (p.  97)  that  the  actual  average  was  $1.05158. 
You  will  observe  that  the  result  of  these  improper,  erroneous,  and 
needless  calculations  was  to  give  a  figure  substantially  2  cents  too 
low  for  the  first  year  and  one  quite  2}  cents  too  high  for  the  last 
year,  a  total  difference,  superficially  favorable  to  the  Commission's 
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argument,  of  nearly  5  cents  per  ton.  The  mere  substitution  of  the 
correct  figures,  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Statistician  to  the 
Commission,  for  the  erroneous  figures,  calculated  especially  for  the 
purposes  of  this  report,  reduces  the  apparent  increase  of  $165,475,502 
to  $98,047,874.  I  submit  the  following  table,  which  shows  in  parallel 
columns  the  average  rates  per  ton  used  in  Document  No.  257  and  the 
correct  figures  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  successive  annual  reports 
of  tiie  Commission's  own  Statistician. 

Average  rate  per  ton. 


Year. 

Picrnresin 

Document 

No.  067. 

Correct 
flgnirM.a 

Pkfeof 

Statisti- 
cian^ re- 
portB. 

1899 

$0.9600 

.9604 

1.0009 

1.0068 

1.0798 

•0.97181 

.97530 

1.06U6 

1.08219 

1.06168 

» 

1900 

95 

1901                                                      

n 

1900 

m 

1908 

V 

•  See  Statistician's  reports  for  same  years. 

No  one  who  examines  the  foregoing  table  will  fail  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  erroneous  figures  used  by  the  Commission  tended, 
apparently,  to  aid  its  argument.  In  the  lollowinff  table  I  have  re- 
produced the  table  given  on  page  8  of  Document  No.  257,  and  have 
shown  in  parallel  columns  the  correct  figures  which  would  have 
been  used  had  the  table  been  based  upon  the  correct  and  easily  ac- 
cessible averages. 


Number  of 

Total  freight  reT«nae  atf 
cbargred-o 

Year  ending  June  30— 

tons  of  freight 
carried. 

As  given  by 

theDommis- 

sion. 

Tbeoinrect 
flgnras. 

1899 

969,763,583 
1,101,680,238 
1.089,2^,440 
1,200,315.787 
1,221,475.948 

$913,737,155 
1,049,256,323 
1,118,543,014 
1,207,228,846 
1. 318.320.  AM 

8989,217,981 

1900            

1,074,406,79 

1901 

1144  9a» 

1900 

ilasslSBlsGS 

1908                                                           

1,284, 479,  CT 

Amount  of  freight  revenue  at 
average  rate  per  ton  of— 

InorQMa. 

Year  ending  June  80— 

95.2  cents,  being 
the  average  rate 
for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1809, 
aa  given  by  the 
Commission. 

97.131  cents,  be- 
Ing  the  average 
rate  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 
1899,  the  correct 
figures. 

Ab  given  by 
the  Com- 
mission. 

Theoorreet 
flgnrea. 

1809 

191^.737,156 
1,048,7^19,587 
1,(136,5>4.3,571 
1,142,700,629 
1,1(52,845,102 

$032,227,966 
1,070,073,082 
1,067,976,533 
1,165,878,727 
1,186,431,808 

1900 

$456,786 
81,509,443 
64,528.216 
155,475,500 

iEt;S^S 

1901 

1908 

^on;& 

1908 

98, 017,874 

•Assuming  the  tonnatre  of  the  first  column  to  have  been  carried  at  the  average  ntm 
reported  by  the  Statistician. 

Before  passing  from  this  subject,  one  more  observation  conoeming 
the  incorrectness  of  the  Commission's  figures  should  be  made.  In  its 
apparent  haste  to  get  before  the  country  an  argument  tending  to  show 
that  luilway  rates  had  greatly  increased,  the  Commission  did  not 
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wait  for  complete  figures  for  the  year  1903,  as  appears  from  a  foot- 
note on  page  8  of  Document  No.  257.  The  figures  used  represent 
bat  98  per  cent  of  the  mileage  of  the  country.  The  later  publication 
of  complete  figures  shows  that  even  upon  the  erroneous  methods  fol- 
lowed by  the  Commission  the  conchision  that  earnings  were  $166,- 
000,000  higher  than  they  would  have  been  at  the  rate  of  1899,  could 
not  have  occurred  if  complete  figures  for  the  year  1903  had  been  used. 
The  number  of  tons  carried  in  1903  was  actually  1,304,394,323,  in- 
stead of  1,221,475,948,  as  stated  in  Document  No.  257,  and  the  total 
freight  revenue  was  $1,338,020,026,  instead  of  $1,318,320,604.  (Doc 
257  p.  4.)  Substituting  these  complete  figures  for  those  used  by  the 
CJommission,  but  following  its  imperfect  method,  it  would  appear 
that  the  freight  carried  in  1903  earned  for  the  railways  $1.0258  in- 
stead of  $1.0793  per  ton,  and.  therefore,  in  the  aggregate,  onhr 
$96,236,030  more  than  it  would  nave  earned  at  the  rates  of  1899.  It 
must  be  said  of  this  method  that  although  it  is  incorrect  its  results 
approach  nearer  to  accuracy  than  the  figures  reported  in  Document 
No.  257. 

The  foregoing  criticisms  should  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  statement  made  in  transmitting  the  report  of  the  Commission  to 
the  Senate,  that  the  estimate  in  question  represented  "the  best  that 
can  be  obtained,"  and  that  it  is  "not  without  value  as  indicating 
enormous  additions  in  recent  years  to  the  cost  of  railway  transporta- 
tion to  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

Attention  should  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  in  this  document  the 
Commission  compared  the  average  earnings  of  the  year  1903  with 
the  lowest  average  earnings  in  the  history  of  the  American  railway 
system.  The  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  for  the  year  1899  was 
absolutely  the  lowest  ever  received  in  the  United  States,  which  means 
that  it  was  the  lowest  for  any  country  and  at  any  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  railway  transportation  throughout  the  world.  If  any  other 
vear  had  been  selected  as  the  basis  of  comparison  the  results  would 
have  been  f^uite  different.  One  year  is  as  good  as  another  for  pur- 
poses of  this  sort  and,  in  order  to  show  how  a  different  selection 
might  have  operated,  I  submit  a  table  based  upon  the  year  1894. 
The  first  three  columns  in  this  table  are  identical  with  those  which 
appear  in  the  table  prepared  by  the  Commission  TDoc.  257,  p.  8), 
but  in  the  fourth  column  I  have  used  in  the  heaoing  the  average 
gross  receipts  per  ton  carried  shown  in  the  annual  report  of  me 
statistician  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  1894  (p.  71), 
and  in  the  same  column  in  the  body  of  the  table  the  aggregate  gross 
receipts  whicjh  would  have  been  obtained  had  this  average  prevailed 
in  each  of  the  years  indicated  in  the  column  at  the  extreme  left 
The  last  column  at  the  right  shows  how  much  less  was  received  in 
each  of  the  years  than  would  have  been  received  at  the  average  of 
1894.  Aggregating  these  figures,  which,  it  may  be  remarked  paren- 
thetically, have  been  correctly  calculated,  it  appears  that  through 
reductions  from  1894  to  1003  American  shippei-s  by  rail  saved  in  a 
single  year  $530,004,859,  which  may  be  set  against  the  fictitious  and 
exaggerated  total  of  the  apparent  losses  through  increases  from  1899 
to  1903  given  by  the  Commission,  which  total  is  $302,059,897.  Thus 
it  appears  that  m  comparison  with  the  rate  of  tlie  year  1894  railway 
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earnings  on  the  freight  busincKSS  of  1908  decreased  tSMfiOijKA 
than  they  increased  in  comparison  with  the  rates  in  1899. 


Year  ending  June  30- 

Number  of 

tons  of  freight 

carried. 

Total  freight 

revenue  as 

charged. 

Amount  of  freigrht 
revenue  at  aver- 
ase  rate  per  ton 

the  average  rate 
for  the  year  end- 
ing June  80, 1886. 

DwmaK 

1899 

959,788,588 
1,101,680,288 
1,089,226,440 
1,200,815,787 
1,221,475,948 

1918,787,156 
1,049,266,828 
1,118.543,014 
1,207,228,845 
1.818,SB0,604 

11,068,168,546 

1,200,896, 935 
1,885,872,161 
l,846.m,668 

Ii44,ia,an 

1900 

^Smm 

1901          

S^So^an 

1902.^ 

iSi^su 

1908 

SB^sS^OBB 

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  I  attach  much  im- 
portance to  this  calculation.  I  have  introduced  it  to  show  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  kind  of  statistical  juggling  for  which  the  GommiasioD 
set  the  example,  and  I  leave  it  with  the  single  remark  that  while  the 
Commission  selected  the  one  year  which  would  serve  its  purpose,  and, 
doubtless  unintentionally^  aided  that  purpose  by  imoring  figures 
compiled  by  its  own  Statistician,  on  the  other  hand,  1  have  selected 
for  my  table  one  of  the  years  least  favorable  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing a  decrease  and  have  accurately  applied  the  available  data,  all  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  (Commission. 

Unless  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  highest  possible 
estimate  of  the  alleged  advance  in  rates  it  is  impossible  to  cUsoover 
any  adequate  reason  for  the  abandonment  by  tne  Coniniission,  in 
the  preparation  of  Document  No.  257,  of  the  customary  measure  of 
traffic  movement,  which  is  the  ton-mile.  To  state  the  traffic  move- 
ment of  any  period  in  ton-miles  is  to  ^ve  a  figure  in  whidi  distance 
as  well  as  weight  is  accorded  recognition.  The  distance  factor  is  a 
varying  one,  and  between  1899  and  1903  the  average  distance  trav- 
ersed by  the  tonnage  used  in  the  Commission's  estimate  increased 
from  128.85  miles  to  132.80  miles,  or  3.07  per  cent  To  ignore  the 
increased  service  per  unit  of  weight,  as  did  the  Commission,  was  to 
leave  out  of  the  account  a  factor  of  primary  importance.  The  total 
railway  freight  movement  of  1903  was  equal  to  carrying  173,221,278,- 
993  tons  one  mile.  The  average  railway  receipts  from  freight  per 
ton  per  mile  was  7.G3  mills,  or  0.39  mill  higher  than  in  1899.  And- 
tiplying  the  ton-mileage  of  1903  by  this  difference  in  the  average 
rates  of  1899  and  1903  gives  $67,556,299,  which  is  the  extreme  amount 
which  can  be  assigned  as  the  addition  to  the  gross  receipts  of  the  rail- 
ways by  reason  of  the  nominally  higher  average  rate  obtained  in 
1903. 

It  is  contended  in  Document  257  that  although  data  regarding  the 
traffic  movement  of  particular  commodities  are  very  meager  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  from  them  estimates  of  the  importance  of  advances 
on  certain  articles  which,  to  quote  the  language  of  the  Commission, 
"  while  considerably  at  variance  with  the  actual  figures,  were  they 
obtainable,  will  give  a  fair  idea  as  to  the  increase  in  revenue  result- 
ing from  an  advance  in  rates  on  such  articles."  The  probable  ex- 
tent of  the  "  variance  "  from  actuality  and  the  Commission's  com- 
prehension of  a  '^  fair  idea  "  ma^r  be  given  pretty  definite  value  by 
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an  examination  of  the  process  by  which  the  report  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  advancea  rates  on  hay  cost  the  shippers,  in  Official 
classification  territory,  of  that  article  $2,434^384  during  the  fiscal  year 
1902.  The  (Commission's  estimate  starts  with  the  fact  that  the  rail- 
ways of  the  United  States  carried  4,681,509  tons  of  hay  during  the 
year  which  ended  with  June  30,  1902.  It  is  assumed  that  65  per 
cent  of  this  tonnage  moved  in  Official  classification  territory  and  that 
the  advance  amounted  to  80  cents  per  ton.  The  assumption  that  65 
per  cent  of  all  haj  moved  by  rail  during  the  year  was  affected  by 
the  advance  in  this  territory  rests  solely  upon  the  fact  that  65  per 
cent  of  the  general  tonnage  originates  m  this  remon.  But  so 
strangely  did  the  Commission  misuse  its  own  figures  that  it  ignored 
the  fact  that  the  very  page  of  its  statistical  report  for  1902  which 
shows  that  about  65  per  cent  of  all  tonnage  originated  in  Official 
classification  territory  also  shows  that  only  32.65  per  cent  of  "prod- 
ucts of  agriculture,"  of  which  hay  constitutes  a  subclass,  origmates 
in  that  region.  Again,  the  estimate  that  the  advance  amounted  io 
80  cents  per  ton  is  in  contradiction  of  sworn  testimony  of  experts 
to  be  found  in  the  Commission's  records  to  the  effect  that  the  advance 
did  not,  on  the  av<^rage,  exceed  40  cents  per  ton.  Supplying  tbese 
corrections  we  have : 


TheOom- 

miflsion^sech 

timate. 


The  correct 
flgnree. 


Number  of  tons  of  hay  carried  in  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year 

1908 : 

Percentagre  probably  curried  in  Official  classification  territory 

Number  of  tons  probably  carried  in  Official  cUssiflcation  territory  .. 

Average  increase  in  rate»  per  ton  carried 

Increased  revenae  from  hay 


4,681,600 

66 

8,042.980 

to.  80 

$2, 434;  884 


4,681.600 

Se.66 

1,688.618 

10.40 

1611,406 


Thus  a  reasonably  conceived  estimate  of  the  effect  of  the  advance 
in  question,  which  advance  has  subsequently  received  the  approval  of 
a  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  indicates  that  it  actually  produced 
but  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  revenue  which  the  Commission 
erroneously  estimated.  The  same  methods  of  analysis  show  that 
the  Commission's  estimate  that  since  January  1,  1900,  the  increased 
revenue  due  to  the  advance  in  hay  rates  amoimted  to  "  nearly 
$10,000,000  "  ought  to  be  reduced  to  less  than  $2,500,000. 

But  assuming  the  Commission's  figures  to  be  correct  it  is  worth 
while  to  see  what  the  situation  of  the  producer  of  hay  was  as  com- 
pared with  his  situation  before  the  rate  was  advanced.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  carefully  investigates  the  farm 
values  of  all  the  principal  agricultural  products  at  the  dose  of  each 
year.  These  investigations  show  that  hay,  on  the  farms  of  the  United 
States,  was  worth  to  the  producers  thereof  an  average  of  $6  per  ton 
on  December  1,  1898.  By  December  1,  1899,  the  value  had  grown 
to  $7.27  per  ton,  by  December  1,  1900,  to  $8.89  per  ton,  and  by  De- 
cember 1,  1901,  to  $10.01  per  ton.  Thus  the  farmers  gained  by 
increased  prices  a  great  deal  more  than  they  would  have  lost  even  had 
the  imaginary  increase  in  freight  charges  reported  by  the  Commis- 
sion been  actually  taken  entirely  out  of  their  pockets.    The  following 
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table  shows  the  difference  between  the  imaginary  losses  and  the  ml 
gains: 

Hay. 


Tear. 

CJommlBslon^B 
eetimateof 
tonnaee  af- 
fected by  in- 
crease in 
ratea. 

Loss  to  pro- 
ducers bad 
they  paid  all 
of  an  advance 
in  f  reiflrht  of 
80  cents  i>6r 
ton. 

Gain  to  produ- 
cers on  account 
of  higher  prices 

feet  just  before 

rates  were  ad- 

yanoed. 

Excess  of 

real  gain 

OTerimsg' 

1900 

8. ere. 860 
2,656,866 
8.042,980 

$8,188,888 
ll26,084 
8,434,884 

12,808,850 

S;787,W 

Sff ::":::::::::":::::::::::::::::: 

19QB 

Total 

8,972.196 

16,697,766 

$88,878,748 

VA^m^Vi 

In  other  words,  the  increased  prices  of  the  three  years,  1900, 1901, 
and  1902,  made  8,372,195  tons  of  hay  on  the  farms  worth  $23,273,748 
more  than  at  former  prices,  which  is  an  actual  increase  in  value  3.47 
times  as  great  as  the  Commission's  imaginary  increase  in  the  cost  of 
railway  freight.  The  hay  crop  of  1899  in  the  United  States  ex- 
ceeded in  volume  that  of  either  1900,  1901,  1902,  or  1903,  but  the 
records  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  show  that  the  crop  of  each 
of  the  later  years  greatly  exceeded  that  of  1899  in  farm  vahie.  The 
augmentation  of  the  value  of  their  hay  crops  to  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States  on  account  of  higher  prices  and  notwithstanding 
diminished  production  amounted,  from  1900  to  1903,  inclusive,  to 
$402,438,899.  By  the  side  of  this  vast  sum  an  advance  in  freight  of 
40  cents  per  ton  on  one-third  of  the  hay  moved  by  railways  appears 
insignificant. 

j^though  the  railways  did  not  receive  in  1903  $155,000,000  more 
than  they  would  have  received  at  the  rates  of  1899,  it  is  not  question- 
able that,  on  account  of  the  decreased  purchasing  power  of  money— 
tiiat  is,  the  diminished  volume  of  labor,  the  diminished  quantity  of 
coal,  rails,  and  other  supplies  which  a  given  sum  of  money  would 
buy — ^they  had  ample  use  for  any  addition  to  their  revenues  which 
thOT  could  secure. 

la  1899  it  cost  $756,968,999  to  operate  the  railways  of  the  United 
States;  in  1903  the  same  expenses  amounted  to  $1,257,538,862,  an 
increase  of  $400,569,803.  In  1899  railway  labor,  exclusive  of  sal- 
aried employees,  received  $481,264,109;  in  1903  tne  same  classes  of 
labor  received  $720,580,923,  an  increase  of  $239,316,814.  In  1899 
the  fuel  used  by  locomotives  cost  $77,187,344;  in  1903  it  cost  $146,- 
609.031,  an  increase  of  $69,321,687.  Comparing  operating  expenses 
witn  work  done,  it  appears  that  in  1899  for  every  dollar  expended  for 
operation  the  railways  were  able  to  carry  17*^  passengsrs  and  16o 
tons  of  freight  one  mile,  and  that  at  the  rates  in  force  in  that  year 
the  average  amount  of  gross  receipts  obtained  for  each  dollar  ex- 
pended for  operation  amounted  to  34  cents  from  passengers  and  $1.19 
from  freight,  or  an  aggregate  of  $1.53.  In  1903  the  passenger  mile- 
age for  each  dollar  expended  in  operation  amounted  to  16.6  and  the 
freight  mileage  to  138.  The  nominal  rates  of  1903  being  somewhat 
higher  than  those  of  1899,  these  diminished  totals  of  1903  brought 
in  38  cents  for  passenger  service  and  $1.05  from  freight  service^  or  a 
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total  of  $1.38.  Thus  each  dollar  of  operating  expenses  in  1899 
brought  in  $1.53  in  revenue,  not  including  that  from  misoellaneoas 
services,  while  each  dollar  of  operating  expenses  in  1908  brought  in 
only  $1.38  in  revenue.  The  decrease  amounts  to  substantially  10  per 
cent    The  following  table  shows  these  data  in  detail : 

Operating  eapensea. 


1M9. 


190B. 


Operating  expeoaeB,  total 

BoBineflBaone: 

Paflaenffer  mileage 

Par  jEl  of  operatlngezpenseK 

PaoMDffer  mileage 

Tonmfleage 

ATerage  receipts: 

Per  paaaenger  mile mills.. 

Per  ton  mile do 

Average  receipts  per  $1  of  operating  expenses: 

From  passengers 

From  freight 

Total 


$866,  MB,  990 

14,691,887,718 
141,699, 157,Sfn) 

17 
165 

19.78 
7.24 


$1,867,688,868 

80,918,768,881 
178,881,878,906 

18.8 
188 

80.08 
7.88 


90.84 
Tl9 


11.66 


10.88 
T05 


11.88 


Decrease  of  10  per  cent 

In  another  following  table  I  have  shown  the  results  of  calculations, 
similar  to  tliose  just  given,  comparing  the  efficiency  of  each  dollar 
expended  for  wages  in  the  years  1899  and  1903.  The  table  shows 
that  the  somewhat  higher  average  rates  of  1903,  being  based  upon  a 
lower  efficiency  per  dollar  expended,  produced  but  $2.48  for  ea<£  dol- 
lar spent  in  wages,  while  with  higher  efficiency  and  lower  rates  in 
1899,  each  dollar  spent  in  wages  earned  $2.78.  The  decrease  again 
amounts  to  substantially  10  per  cent    The  table  follows: 

Wages  {not  including  salaries). 


1809. 


Wages,  amount  of 

Paasenjier  mileage 

Tonnmease , 

Per  81  paid  in  wages: 

PaaeeDjrer  mileage 

Ton  mileage 

▲Terage  receipts: 

Per  passenger  mile mills 

Per  ton  mile do.., 

▲rerage  receipts  per  $1  spent  for  wages: 

From  passengers 

From  freight 

TotaL 


9481,804,109 
14,601,867,618 
141,699,167,870 

80.8 
894 

19.78 
7.84 


1706,680,986 
80,918,708,881 
1TB,88L,»8,98B 

80.7 
818 

80.08 
7.68 


90.60 
8.18 


•ts 


$8.78 


li.48 


Decrease  10  per  cent. 

Fuel  for  locomotives  represents,  next  to  wages,  the  highest  single 
expenditure  for  railway  operation.  The  efficiency  of  the  dollars 
spent  for  fuel  has,  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  coal  and  other 
fuels,  very  rapidly  decreased.    The  following  table  shows  that  each 
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dollar  thus  expended  produced  $17.02  of  revenue  in  1899  and  about 
80  per  cent  less,  or  $11.89,  in  1903 : 

Coal  and  other  fuel  used  hy  looomotiveM. 


im. 


Cost  of  ooal  and  other  fuel  used  by  locomotivea 

Paasenffer  mileage 

Ton-mileage 

Per  $1  worth  of  f  ueL- 

Paasenffer  mileage 

Ton  mileage 

Average  receipts: 

Per  passenger  mile mills. 

Per  ton  mile do... 

ATerage  receipts  per  |1  worth  of  fuel: 

From  passengers 

From  freight ^ 

Total 


g7,I87.di4 
1,327,818 
141. 580, 157, 270 

IW 
1,884 

19.78 
7.24 


fl48,60l,« 

20,915,782,80 

178.821«88,W 

143 

8Q.a 

7.0 


S: 


74 


IS.8: 

9.(B 


fl7.(» 


|U.» 


Decrease,  80  per  cent. 

The  foregoing  tables  must  suggest  that  the  question  whether  rail- 
way rates  have  generally  advanced  or  generally  decreased  during  the 
years  from  1899  to  1903  and  subsequentlv  can  not  be  answer^  by 
simple  comparisons  of  averages  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents.  It 
has  long  been  realized  that  anv  effort  to  study  the  (question  of  wa^ 
throughout  an  extended  period  which  fails  to  take  into  consideration 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  money  received  is  worse  than  valueless, 
because  it  is  deceptive  and  misleading.  It  has  been  generally  recog- 
nized also  that  any  effort  to  consider  the  condition  of  particular 
classes  of  producers  by  comparisons  of  the  prices  obtained  for  their 
products  at  different  periods,  as  that  of  farmers  by  the  prices  of  com 
and  wheat,  is  similarly  dangerous  unless  these  prices  are  turned  into 
quantities  of  the  commodities  which  such  producers  must  purchase. 
Brief  quotations  from  economists  of  recognized  authority  will  serve 
to  make  this  point  clearer.  In  The  Wealth  of  Nations  ^dam  Smith 
said: 

Every  man  is  rich  or  poor  according  to  the  degree  in  which  he  can  afford  to 
enjoy  the  necessaries,  conveniences,  and  amusements  of  human  life.  •  ♦  • 
The  real  price  of  everything,  what  everything  really  costs  to  the  man  who  wants 
to  acquire  it,  Is  the  toil  and  trouble  of  acquiring  it  What  everytiiing  Is  really 
worth  to  the  man  who  has  acquired  it  and  who  wants  to  dispose  of  It  or  ex- 
change it  for  something  else  is  the  toil  and  trouble  which  It  can  save  to  himself 
and  which  it  can  impose  upon  other  people.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  exchangeable  value 
of  everything  must  be  equal  to  the  extent  of  this  iwwer  which  it  will  convey  to 
Its  owner.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Every  particular  commodity  is  more  frequently  exchanged 
for  money  than  for  any  other  commodity.  The  butcher  seldom  carries  his  beef 
or  his  mutton  to  the  baker  or  the  brewer  in  order  to  exchange  them  for  bread 
or  for  beer,  but  he  carries  them  to  the  market,  where  he  exchanges  them  for 
money.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  quantity  of  money  which  he  gets  for  them  regulates,  too, 
the  quantity  of  bread  and  beer  which  he  can  afterwards  purchase.  ♦  ♦  • 
(Sold  and  silver,  however,  like  every  other  commodity,  vary  in  their  value,  are 
sometimes  cheaper  and  sometimes  dearer,  sometimes  of  easier  and  sometimes  of 
more  difficult  purchase.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  discovery  of  the  abundant  mines  of 
America  reduced  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  in 
Europe  to  about  a  third  of  what  it  had  l>een  before.  ♦  ♦  ♦  But  as  a  measure 
of  quantity,  such  as  the  natural  foot,  fathom,  or  handful,  which  la  continually 
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nuying  in  its  own  quantity,  can  never  be  an  accurate  measure  of  the  quantity 
of  other  things,  so  a  commodity  which  is  itself  continually  varying  in  its  own 
ralue  can  never  be  an  accurate  measure  of  the  value  of  other  conunodities. 
^  *  *  At  all  times  and  places  that  is  dear  which  it  is  difficult  to  come  at  or 
which  it  costs  much  labor  to  acquire  and  that  cheap  which  is  to  be  had  easily  or 
with  very  little  labor.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Commodities  may  be  said  to  have  a  real  and 
nominal  price.  *  *  ^  Real  price  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  quantity  of 
the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  ♦  ♦  ♦  nominal  price  in  the  quan- 
tity of  money.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  distinction  between  the  real  and  the  nominal  price 
of  commodities  and  labor  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  speculation,  but  may  some- 
times be  of  considerable  use  in  practice.  The  same  real  price  is  always  at  the 
same  value,  but  on  account  of  the  variations  in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  the 
same  nominal  price  is  sometimes  of  very  different  values. 

The  following  is  from  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  Principles  of 
Political  Economy : 

Money  is  a  commodity,  and  Its  value  is  determined  like  that  of  other  com- 
modities, temporarily  by  demand  and  supply,  permanently  and  in  the  average 
by  cost  of  production.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  relations  of  commodities  to  one  another 
remain  unaltered  by  money ;  the  only  new  relation  introduced  is  their  relation 
to  money  itself,  how  much  or  how  little  money  they  will"  esnhange  for.  ♦  •  ♦ 
The  value  of  a  thing  is  what  It  will  exchange  for.  The  value  of  money  is 
what  money  will  exchange  for ;  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  If  prices  are 
low,  money  will  buy  much  of  other  things,  and  is  of  high  value.  If  prices  are 
high,  it  will  buy  little  of  other  things,  and  is  of  low  value.  The  value  of 
money  is  inversely  as  general  prices — falling  as  they  rise,  and  rising  as  they 
fall. 

And  President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  in  his  Economics,  said: 

The  value  of  money  is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  other  things  which  a 
unit  of  money  will  purchase.  It  varies  inversely  as  the  general  level  of  prices. 
If  general  prlc-es  are  liigh,  a  given  amount  of  products  or  services  wiU  cost 
a  great  many  dollars. 

If  the  price  of  different  commodities  rose  or  fell  simultaneously  it  would  be 
easy  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  change  in  the  general  price  level  and  in  the 
value  of  money.  But  the  price  of  each  article  Is  subject  to  independent  varia- 
tions of  its  own.  ♦  ♦  ♦  There  is  always  considerable  fluctuation  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  coin.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  goods  which  he  makes  are  valued, 
not  as  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  the  producer  himself,  but  as  a  means  of  com- 
manding the  goods  and  services  of  others  in  the  open  marlcet  ♦  ♦  •  The 
piece  wage  received  by  any  worlvuian  multiplied  by  the  number  of  pieces  which 
he  makes  in  a  day  constitutes  his  day*s  earnings  or  nominal  wage.  The  amount 
of  comforts  wliicli  he  can  buy  with  the  money  received  as  nominal  wages 
represents  his  real  wage. 

It  is  perhaps  because  the  study  of  comparative  railway  rates  has 
been  more  lately  undertaken  that  the  same  necessity  has  not  yet 
received  general  recognition  in  this  field  of  investigation.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  exists. 

Changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money  have  been  scientifically 
investigated  by  many  students  whose  labors  cover  long  periods  of 
time  and  include  a  wide  ranjE^e  of  commodities,  and  there  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  the  close  attention  civen  to  this  subject  has  resulted 
in  methods  of  great  accuracy  and  reliabilitv.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  under  the  direction  of  the  greatest  of  statis- 
ticians, Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  has  established  a  series  of  index 
numbers  according  to  a  method  which  he  developed  that  is  probably 
the  best  and  the  most  comprehensive  ever  continuously  applied  to 
this  problem.    Although  this  method  has  only  been  applied  to  the 
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period  beginning  with  the  jear  1890,  its  use  is  sufficiently  extended 
lor  the  purposes  of  this  discussion.  The  method  employed  was  to 
collect  large  numbers  of  quotations  of  wholesale  prices,  which  were 
classified  in  certain  groups  and  averages  obtain^  for  each  groap 
and  for  all  the  commodities  represented.  The  years  from  1890  to 
1899  were  taken  as  the  basis  and  represented  as  100  per  cent,  idiik 
the  prices  of  each  year  are  represented  as  percentages  of  the  bases 
thus  established.  I  have  applied  the  same  method  to  the  average 
rates  per  passenger  per  mile  and  per  ton  of  freight  per  mile  reported 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  have  placed  the  reanlt? 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  index  figures  reported  by  Colonel  Wri^t 
Tlie  following  table,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  columns  diowiDg 
railway  rates,  is  precisely  as  it  appears  in  Bulletin  No.  61,  of  the 
Department  of  Laoor : 

Wholesale  prices  and  rates  compared  with  averages  for  the  decade  from  MO  to 

1899  {percentages). 


EftUwmy 

Wlioleaale  prlc*)a. 

Ymt. 

h 

% 

\ 

1 

-a 

3 

1| 

II 

1^ 

11 
11 

1^ 

iflBo-wse 

iwo...... 

Uffll.. ._ 

SS::::::::::: 

100.0 
]05,4 

imjB 

103.7 

9B.a 
BB,8 
95.9 
00.8 
7tA 
flf7.B 

1J7.5 

100.0 
11S.1 

lott.e 
1(k:,o 

m.s 

lOLJ.O 
OGO 
^A 

m.i 
mA 

90.3 
90.0 

ITO.O 

im.o 

lgl,5 

iiee 

9@.» 

ms 

M.1 

iruo 

!<)!».  5 
lia.9 

i:ii.5 

100.0 
U£.4 
115.7 

103.8 
110,2 
99.8 
94.6 
S^.B 
B7,T 

mA 

30*.  S 
105,9 
111.3 
lOT.l 

1OT.0 

in.s 
inD.o 

10f7,K 
«6.1 

fie.7 
01.  a 

9M 
93.4 
9fl.7 

ifas 
im  n 

lltS.O 
10Q,0 

100.0 
lOi.7 
10*.  7 
101.1 
100.  u 
iffi.4 
98.1 
1D4.3 
»0.4 
96.4 
10fj.0 

lao.® 

IS*.  3 
140.3 

100.0 
119.52 

m,7 

lOQ.O 
100,7 
DO.r 

fle.o 
m7 

«fl,0 
8fl.4 
1H.7 

iao.s 

11L9 

UT.a 
in.fl 

100.0 
ULS 
lue.4 
lfi8.S 
101.  fl 
9fl.fl 

»a.i 

90.4 
9^.8 

loss 

115,7 

no.  7 

13&.a 

m.4 

100.0 

nag 
i€e.« 
ioa.9 

100.fi 

m.% 

87.9 

UA 

10(1.  fl 
11L3 
115.7 
116-3 
114.8 

10O.O 

111.1 

IIO.S 

iQe.5 

!CH,9 
100.1 
W.A 
94.0 

92,0 
fl6.1 

ioa.1 

110.  fi 

m.« 

lOn.O 

110,3 

imA 

105,2 
tO&9 
W.S 

e],4 

»£.l 
R14 
©7,7 

l(tt.» 

\mA 

114.1 

ims 

mo 

IS::::::::::: 

Hi 

iSff ::::::::::: 

ISg::::::::::: 

St 

MA 

JflOO. 

llfli 

1901  _„.,_,.._. 

Ifll.S 

imt 

5S. :::::.:::, 

ms 

The  foregoing  table  indicates,  with  regard  to  all  commodities,  that 
the  prices  in  1903  averaged  13.6  per  cent  higher  than  the  average 
prices  of  the  period  from  1890  to  1899,  inclusive,  and  that  from  1899 
lo  1903  there  was  an  increase  of  11.7  per  cent.  It  also  shows  that 
during  1903  rates  for  railway  passenger  service  were  2.5  per  cent 
lower  than  the  average  of  1890  to  1899,  and  those  for  railway  freight 
service  9.1  per  cent  lower.  From  1899  to  1903,  while  the  general  aver- 
age of  commodity  prices  rose  11.7  per  cent,  railway  passenger  rates 
rose  1.4  per  cent  and  freight  rates  rose  5.3  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
the  amount  obtained  for  selling  the  same  quantities  of  commodities  in 
general  would  buy  more  transportation  of  either  freight  or  passen- 
gers in  1903  than  it  would  in  1899,  or,  to  reverse  the  form  of  the 
statement,  a  particular  amount  of  railway  service  would  buy  less  in 
commodities  m  1903  than  in  1899.    The  following  table  shows  com- 
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^  parisons  for  each  of  the  different  groups  of  commodities  according 
■^  to  the  classification  adopted  by  Colonel  Wright: 

-*  Comparisons  of  index  numbers — Average  rates  and  prices  of  i?te  years  1890  to 
5  1899,  inclusive. 


Items. 


Year.       Year.    IhoreaM. 


Railway  ratee: 

Paasenger 

Freight 

Wlioleflale  prices: 

Farm  products 

Food,  etc 

dothes  and  clothing 

Fuel  and  lighting 

Metals  and  implements 

Lumber  and  building  materials 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

House-furnishing  jgoods 

liiscellaneous  articles 

Allconunoditles 


Ptrcent. 
98.8 
86.8 

100.0 
SB.  8 
06.7 
106.0 
U4.7 
105.8 
111.8 
96.1 
97.7 
101.7 


Percent. 
97.6 
90.9 

118.8 
107.1 
106.6 
148.8 
U7.6 
121.4 
112.6 
U&O 

iia6 

118.6 


Ptr  osniL 
L86 
6.88 

18.80 

&g6 

ia84 
48.19 

8.68 
14.74 

1.17 
18.88 
16.87 
U.70 


As  this  subject  is  important  enough  to  justify  going  further  into 
details,  I  introduce  a  table  sho^ving  comparisons  similar  to  those  in 
the  foregoing  and  based  upon  specific  commodities  instead  of  classes 
of  commodities,  the  data  tor  prices  being  from  pages  636  et  seq.  of 
the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor  Wright: 


Index  Danib^rs, 

Incrtmim. 

iStti 

looa. 

Bateet 

Per  DAiw^iiiror mile    ^^.h,..,.,„^.*^.^..*..*     *,..,.*........■,..». 

Bfl.B 

w.a 

90,5 

1(0.7 
lOSfl 

Ida.! 

97.7 

intV4 
im.8 

911.1 

im.i 

100. » 
lUlS 
M.0 
Til 

m.B 

1(K.» 
101,  T 

101.8 

S:! 

101.7 
104.1 
MB,! 

naa 

90.9 

in0  8 
ii».i 
uai 

10B.8 

ia/.» 
no.  a 
ioe.4 

ig:S 

MO.  7 
105.3 
X07.8 
lOi.4 
lOLS 
12fl,? 

ioa.s 

!%l 

m.o 
139.  a 

1^.0 

m.a 

lH.fl 

80.S 

ice.0 

96,1 

13:3 

g9.i 

BerixnL 
l.ffi 

Per  iroiuM  toti-mile  ,,. , 

S.iB 

PrlceK 

i.ai 

Benns^  flrr , -.„,. ,„ 

IS  4ft 

Pl%^f^    fr^^h^    rriA^fjl,  Anrf  qt^Wf      a^j.^.  ...^  r  t..-.   .  ..rr  r        ,rr 

9:06 

B«efi  fr£tab.  Steaks                         .  *--     -  *-     -.^  - 

Swfl9 

Beof^salt..... ,  ..„„... 

&.IS 

Bread,  wheat.—.... 

.S 

Batter 

13141 

Cbe*»o   .,.,-..    ^..^...*                    *               .  ,.*..*    ^,. 

aS 

Chickens ._ .... 

1A140 

Cbffee , ....  .  ...  ... , 

^M 

Com  meal  -„,,„-„ ,..^ , — „_ _...„, 

EffgB .  — 

pTA.  fiH^fth -,..., ...,..,.,. --,„. 

T.OO 

Ftib,eft]t 

Flour,  wheat....,..,,...,.....-...... ^ ,. *„....,. 

Latd 

IS 

80. 4S 

Milk.frerfi 

MoUrtwa.,... ,, 

«L9S 
ft,  70 

Muttnn  and  lamb... ....,.........,.,.„. ,...-..... 

9.75 

Pork.  fre**h  .  ._.„,,,,, ..„. 

u.m 

Pork,  iialt,  bttcon , ....... 

Pork,  BAlt,  dry  or  picklad  ._^ ^^_. .„...,..,,,„ . , 

aa.7a 

Porlc,  svdt.  ham .^,,„,,,. 

^.2A 

PotAtocB,  Iriflh *.„*. 

]S:S 

Pruoee.,... ,..,.. _*..,.,,. ._..*, 

«i.7tt 

Rice .. 

L4« 

Sugar... «.....- ^    ...... ^ ^........  ,^,,,.,... 

afi.&l 

Tea.,...,. -.,.,... 

L5B 

VeaL...,......._ ._... 

laeS 

VlneBar.....  ,...-....^.«....«...,,...^w.^^..^^.....^..^.. 

.81 

aD«»crea8e. 

An  exannnation  of  the  foregoing  table  shows  that  it  includes  index 
numbers  based  upon  price  quotations  representing  30  specific  com- 
moditiesy  and  that  of  tnese  30  commodities  24  advanced  more  rapidly 
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between  1809  and  1903  than  railway  passenger  charges,  while  22 
advanced  more  rapidly  than  railway  freight  rates. 

The  most  valuable  index  numbers  compiled  in  the  United  States  by 
private  statisticians  are  those  regularly  published  in  Dun's  Review. 
These  figures  aim  to  show  the  specific  cost  at  different  periods  of  the 
average  quantitjr  of  commodities  of  different  classes  required  for  one 
year's  consumption  by  the  average  inhabitant  of  the  United  States. 
From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  wholesale  cost  of  commodities 
required  by  the  average  citizen  was,  at  the  prices  of  July  1,  1887, 
$85.23,  while  at  those  of  July  1,  1903,  it  was  $99.46.  These  figures 
are  regarded  as  of  sufficient  importance  by  the  statistician  in  cb^ 
of  the  Bui*eau  of  Statistics  ox  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  to  be  repeated  in  his  monthly  reports.  In  the  following  table 
I  have  shown  all  of  the  index  numbers  compiled  for  Dun's  Keview 
for  July  1  of  each  year  from  1899  to  1903,  inclusive: 

Dun^s  index  numbers. 

[ntmi  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Pinanoe  of  the  United  States,  jrabliahed  hytke 
Bareaa  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  for  ^ptember.  1901, 
pages  1751-1752.] 


Year. 

Bread- 

stxiffs. 

Meats. 

Dairy 

and 
garden. 

10.00 
10.16 
10.33 
9.16 
8.86 

Other 
food. 

aoth- 

ifig. 

Metals. 

Misnel- 
laneoua. 

TVyteL 

mo 

10.00 
9.12 
9.88 
6.87 
8.14 

10.00 
9.03 

8.78 
7.18 
9.08 

10.00 
9.78 
10.44 
10.95 
10.51 

10.00 
9.85 
10.29 
10.10 
9.28 

10.00 
10.58 
10.53 
10.14 
9.94 

10.00 
8.15 
8.10 

8.08 
8.17 

moo 

IS 

1900 

MOl 

IM 

igoe 

&74 

1006 

On  July  1- 

Bread- 
stnjfo. 

Meats. 

Dairy 
and  gar- 
den. 

Other 
food. 

Cloth- 
ing. 

Metels. 

Mifloel- 
laneons. 

Total 

1890 

$18,488 
14,898 
14,904 
20,584 
17,473 

17.988 
8,906 
9,480 

11,628 
9,269 

110.074 
10,901 
11,030 
12,567 
18.083 

$9,167 

9,086 
8,748 
9.186 

$15,021 
16,824 
15,096 
14,538 
17.138 

$15,685 

^.834 

15,344 

16,064 

16,544 

fi2,oeo 

16,07(1 
16.617 
16.898 
16,786 

1900 

1001 

looe 

1908 

It  may  be  assumed  for  the  purposes  of  calculation  that  in  each  of 
the  items  of  the  foregoing  table  10  per  cent  represented  the  cost,  in 
1899,  of  the  railway  transportation  necessarily  involved  in  placing 
tiie  goods  at  the  locations  where  they  were  required  for  consumption. 
Assuming  that  this  was  true  in  1899,  and  that  the  same  volume  of 
each  class  of  commodities  required,  at  the  higher  prices  and  the,  nom- 
inally, somewhat  higher  railway  rates  of  the  succeeding  years,  pre- 
cisely the  same  quantity  of  transportation,  I  have  shown  in  tlie  table 
which  I  shall  now  introduce  the  proportion  which  the  cost  of  the 
same  amount  of  transportation  bore  to  the  cost  of  the  same  quantity 
of  commodities  in  each  later  year. 

Percentage  of  per  capita  cost  required  for  transportation. 


The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  prices  of  the  commodities  rep- 
resented increased  so  much  more  rapidly  than  railwaj?-  rates  that,  if 
the  quantity  of  transportation  bore  the  same  proportion  to  quantity 
of  commodities  in  1903  that  it  bore  in  1899,  the  cost  of  transportati<m 
would  have  been  but  9.03  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  commodities  for 
every  10  per  cent  of  that  value  which  it  cost  in  1899. 
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It  would  be  possible  to  make  extended  comparisons  between  the 
prices  of  particular  commodities  and  the  rates  which  they  pay  when 
shipped  over  the  regular  lines  of  traffic.  I  have  attempted  such  a 
comparison  in  the  case  of  wheat,  using  the  farm  prices  reported  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  (Yearbook,  1903,  p. 
601),  and  the  average  rates  per  bushel  on  wheat  shipped  from  Chic^o 
to  New  York  over  the  all-rail  routes  shown  in  the  Statistical  Abstract 
for  1908  (pp.  403  to  409) .    These  comparisons  follow : 

Wheat  rates  and  prices. 


Year. 

Areragre 
farm  price 
per  bushel. 

Average  rate 
per  bushel, 
Chicago  to 

New  York,  aU- 
ralL 

Number  of  bnsh- 
els  transported 
from  Chicago 
to  New  York 

1809 

CenU. 

58.4 
61.9 
68.4 

Centt. 
11.18 
9.08 
9.00 
8.75 
8.89 

5.86 

MOO 

8.88 

1901 

8.91 

i9oe 

1908 

68.0 
69.6 

7.90 
7.88 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  that  the  price  of  wheat  was  lower  in 
1899  than  in  every  one  of  the  four  years  which  followed,  and  tiiat  the 
railway  rate  charged  for  moving  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  was  higher  in  1899  than  in  any  succeeding  year.  Compar- 
ing farm  prices  with  rates,  it  appears  tnat  1  bushel  in  every  5J  was 
required  to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
in  1899,  while  in  1903  1  bushel  would  pay  the  cost  of  transporting 
more  than  7J  bushels. 

The  following  table,  also  based  upon  farm  prices  as  shown  in  the 
Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  1903,  sliows 
the  values  per  imit  of  different  farm  products  and  farm  animals,  and 
the  amount  of  transportation,  both  passenger  and  freight,  purchas- 
able for  a  single  imit  of  each : 

Railway  rates  and  farm  prices. 


Unit  of  meaflr 

Prio«  per  unit. 

Wle^  pf  tai]  way  trMisportaticm  purohMablw 
for  tlie  price  Kit  1  unit. 
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RAILWAT  RATES  AND  WAGES. 

Ju^  as  the  receipts  from  railway  service  will  purchase  less  of  com- 
modities, and  just  as  commodities  will  purchase  more  railway  service, 
changes  in  wages,  taken  in  connection  with  changes  in  railway  rates, 
have  produced  a  condition  by  which  the  railways  now  have  to  per- 
form more  service  in  order  to  pay  the  average  day's  wages  of  their 
employees  than  they  did  at  the  average  wages  and  rates  of  1899: 
or,  reversing  the  proposition,  the  average  day's  labor  will  now  pur- 
chase more  transportation  than  in  1899.  The  following  table  shows 
for  different  classes  of  railway  employees,  the  number  in  eadi  dass, 
the  total  wages  paid  to  that  class  in  1903,  and  the  number  of  miles 
which  a  ton  of  might  had  to  be  moved  in  1899  and  in  1903  in  order 
to  pay  for  one  dav's  labor  of  each  kind.  The  concluding  column 
shows  the  increased  percentage  of  service  which  had  to  be  performed 
to  pay  for  one  day  of  each  kind  of  labor. 
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a  No  change. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  in  order  to  pay  for  one  dav^s 
labor  on  the  part  of  me  average  station  agent  a  ton  oi  freight  had*  to 
be  carried  245  miles  in  1903,  as  against  240  miles  in  1899.  The  pur- 
chasing power  of  labor  in  general  is  indicated  by  the  following  table, 
in  which  the  statistics  of  wages  are  from  the  reports  of  Commissioner 


of  Liabor  Wright: 


Oeneral  wages  and  railway  rates. 
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It  appears  from  the  foregoing  that  the  average  blacksmith  earned 
27.37  cents  per  hour  in  1899  and  29.62  cents  per  hour  in  1908.  At 
the  passenger  rates  of  1899  his  hour's  earnings  in  that  year  would 
buy  13.3  miles  of  railway  transportation.  In  1903,  although  passen- 
ger rates  had  slightly  aavanced,  his  earnings  had  advanced  so  much 
more  rapidly  that  for  an  hour's  labor  he  could  obtain  14.8  miles  of 
travel.  At  the  freight  rates  of  1899  and  the  rates  of  washes  then 
prevailing  the  average  hour's  earnings  of  the  same  blacksmim  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  pay  for  carrying  a  ton  of  freight  36.4  miles,  but 
at  the  wages  and  rates  of  1903  his  hour's  labor  would  have  paid  for 
moving  a  ton  38.8  miles.  Similar  results  are  seen  throughout  the 
table;  the  increases  in  the  purchasing  power  being  sometimes  much 
greater  than  those  noted. 

I  submit  to  the^entlemen  of  the  committee  that  the  foregoing 
data,  taken  from  Government  reports  of  unimpeachable  authoritv, 
prove  that  the  advanced  railway  rates  which  have  been  so  loudlj 
exploited  are  increases  in  name  only.  What  actually  happened  is 
that  prices  of  commodities  rose  so  rapidly  and  so  greatly  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  railway  bankruptcy  to  adjust 
charges  to  the  enhanced  cost  of  labor  and  supplies.  The  adjust- 
ment was  somewhat  tardily  undertaken  and  not  imtil  great  losses 
had  been  sustained  through  the  increased  cost  of  nearly  every  item 
necessary  to  operation.  When  the  changes  were  made  they  were 
made  with  a  profound  sense  of  the  delicacy  of  the  adjustment  of 
business  conditions  to  the  charges  established  in  the  schedules,  with 
full  recognition  of  the  wide  acceptance  of  the  theory  that  although 
the  scheduled  rates  may  be  reduced  they  are  unlikely  ever  to  oe 
increased.  In  spite  of  the  pressure  of  increased  wages  and  prices, 
the  level  of  railway  rates  was  not  moved  upward  far  enough  to 
restore  its  old  relation  to  the  general  level  of  either.  In  other  words, 
the  nominal  advances  in  railway  charges  did  not,  on  the  whole,  make 
up  for  more  than  a  small  and  insignificant  proportion  of  the  advance 
in  the  cost  of  labor  and  supplies. 

THE  STABILITY  OP  THE  TON-MILE  UNJT, 

So  plainly  was  the  fact  just  recited  to  be  read  in  the  statistics  of 
average  earnings  per  ton  per  mile  compiled  by  the  Commission  itself 
that,  in  submitting  to  the  Senate  the  report  printed  as  Document  No. 
257,  it  attempted  to  discredit  what  has  always  been  regarded  as  the 
most  satisfactory  available  standard  for  measuring  the  trend  of  rates. 
Therefore  we  find  it  asserted  in  the  report  that — 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  constant  tendency  toward  an  Increase  In  the 
percentage  of  the  tonnage  of  low-grade  freight,  so  that  if  there  had  l)een  no 
advances  in  rates  or  classification  since  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  average  rate  per  ton  for  each  of  the  subsequent  yean 
would  have  been  somewhat  less  than  for  that  year. 

In  other  words,  the  Commission  believes  that  the  change  in  the 
character  of  the  traffic  carried  between  1899  and  1903  was  such  that 
had  every  rate  schedule  remained  as  it  was  at  the  be^nning  of  the 
period  the  average  representing  receipts  per  ton  per  mile  would  have 
declined.  This  contention  is  important  if  it  is  true;  if  it  is  untrue 
its  fallacy  ought  to  be  exposed.  Its  weakness  will  be  apparent  at 
once  to  anyone  at  all  conversant  with  railroad  affairs  and  industrial 
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conditions.  The  Commission  does  not  say  that  the  percentage  of 
low-class  freight  is  higher  than  it  was  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  m 
That  might  raise  a  more  serious  question.  But  the  stat^ent  is  Ok 
much  more  limited  one,  that  "  since  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,' 
there  has  been  ''  a  constant  tendency  ^'  toward  an  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  low-grade  freight,  with  the  result  that  "  if  there  had  bm 
no  advances  in  rates  or  classification  "  the  average  rate  per  ton-mik 
^'  for  each  of  the  years ''  subsequent  to  1899  ''  would  have  becai  saat- 
what  less  than  for  that  year." 

The  Question  therefore  arises,  what  was  going  on  in  business  afiuis 
in  the  four  years  from  1899  to  1903  that  there  should  have  bem  ^t 
constant  tendency  toward  an  increase  in  the  percentage  "  of  low-gnde 
freight  eadi  year?  The  period  was  one  of  unprecedented  industiiil 
activity^  and  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  low-j?rade  freight  wis 
unquestionably  of  really  noteworthy  dimensions.  But  it  by  no  meiiis 
follows  that  the  ratio  of  low-grade  freight  to  the  total  tonnage  ^f^ 
increased.  Low-grade  traffic  has  long  formed  a  preponderating  pro- 
portion of  the  whole,  and  hence  even  to  maintain  the  old  ratio  wse 
classes  of  tonnage  must  increase  very  much  faster  in  quantity  thin 
other  classes.  It  is  this  expansion  in  the  Quantity  of  low-daiss  ton- 
nage that  is  most  manifest  to  the  superficial. 

Obviously  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  low-class  freight  would 
involve  a  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  high-class  freight.  As  it 
happens,  circilmstances  and  conditions  do  not  afford  warrant  for  the 
benef  in  such  a  reduction.  High-class  freight  consists  of  merchin- 
dise,  manufactures,  and  miscellaneous  articles  and  oonunodities  of 
considerable  value  in  regard  to  bulk,  and  therefore  able  to  stand 
high  rates,  since  the  transportation  charge,  even  at  such  rates,  ctn 
constitute  only  a  small  part  of  the  cost  of  the  goods  at  point  of  deliT- 
ery.  Dry  goods  is  one  of  the  items  of  high-chtss  freight.  Mana&^ 
tures  and  finished  goods  generaly  fall  in  the  same  category.  Whit 
controls  the  volume  of  the  shipments  of  these  goods?  The  demand, 
of  course,  and  this  demand  naturally  varies  according  to  the  con- 
sumptive requirements  of  the  population.  These  requirements  in 
turn  are  dependent  upon  business  conditions — ^upon  whether  labor  is 
fully  and  profitably  employed  and  upon  whether  manufactures, 
merchants,  and  producers  arc  making  money. 

During  the  four  years  from  1899  to  1903  all  classes  of  the  popult- 
tion  were  extremely  prosperous.  Wage-earners  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding  employment  and  many  worked  overtime.  Their  rates  of  pat 
were  increasecl  again  and  again — in  fact,  they  could  command  ttor 
own  terms.  Manufacturers  turned  out  more  ^oods  than  in  any  pre- 
vious similar  period  in  their  business  experience.  Merchants  and 
traders  increased  their  sales  correspondingly,  while  the  farming 
community  encountered  no  setback  m  its  long  era  of  good  times. 
In  brief,  everyone  was  in  a  condition  to  buy  on  an  extensive  scale. 
In  such  a  state  of  things  the  percentage  of  high-class  freight  shipped 
over  the  railroads  could  not  decrease.  Is  there  not  rather  every 
reason  for  thinking  that  it  would  necessarily  increase? 

These  are  general  observations,  but  they  find  full  support  in  i 
study  of  the  statistics  available  for  that  purpose.  Of  aU  traic 
changes,  those  in  the  territorial  distribution  ox  tonnage  movement 
are  most  accurately  and  comprehensively  portrayed  by  publi^ied 
statistics.  The  Commission's  Statistician  long  ago  adopted  a  geo- 
graphical classification  of  the  data  which  he  compiles,  and  Uia 
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ayerages  in  which  his  conclusions  are  expressed  are  presented  for 
each  of  ten  great  divisions  of  the  country  as  well  as  for  the  United 
States  as  an  whole.  In  1899  there  were  three  of  these  divisions  in 
which  the  average  receipts  per  ton  per  mile  were  lower  than  6  mills, 
the  range  being  from  5.29  mills  in  Group  III  to  5.94  mills  in  Group 
IV.  The  lowe^st  average  for  any  other  croup  was  8.07  mills  and 
the  highest  11.36  mills.  The  average  for  die  entire  country  was  7.24 
mills,  the  lowest  of  any  year  in  the  history  of  the  American  railway 
system.  Figures  for  the  year  1903  show  that  the  average  revenue 
per  ton  of  fieight  per  mile  for  the  entire  country  was  7.68  mills,  an 
advance  over  1899  of  not  quite  four-tenths  of  a  mill. 

In  1899  55.45  per  cent  oi  the  traffic  movement  of  the  United  States 
was  within  the  three  groups  where  rates  were  lowest,  none  of  which 
had  an  average  of  receipts  per  ton  per  mile  as  high  as  6  mills.  From 
1899  to  1903,  the  ton  mileage  of  the  country  increased  40.07  per  cent, 
and  of  this  great  increase  57.37  went  to  the  groups  in  which  the 
average  in  1899  exceeded  8  mills.  The  business  of  the  three  groups 
having  low  rates  grew  but  30.81  per  cent,  while  that  of  the  seven 
higher  groups  grew  very  much  more  rapidlj^,  or  actually  51.60  per 
cent.  Thus  changes  in  the  geographical  distribution  of  traffic,  which 
can  easilv  be  traced  in  the  ODinmission's  reports,  would  have  resulted 
in  a  higher  instead  of  a  lower  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  '^  had 
there  been  no  advance  in  rates  or  classification." 

The  following  table  shows  the  ton  mileage  of  each  group  for  the 
years  1899  and  1903,  with  the  percentages  of  increase. 
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The  precise  influence  of  these  changes  in  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  tonnage  can  be  measured  by  usins  the  tramc  movement 
of  each  group  in  1903  as  a  "  weight "  to  "be  applied  to  the  avera^  ton- 
mile  revenue  of  the  same  group  in  1899,  and  thus  obtaining  a  weighted 
average.    Such  a  calculation  is  shown  below : 
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In  order  to  ascertain  from  the  foregoing  what  would  have  be«  the 
effect  of  the  changed  geographical  distribution  of  tonnage  had  ihm 
heem  no  changjes  in  average  rates  within  the  different  ^oups,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  divide  the  total  of  the  last  column  by  the  total  of  that 
directly  at  the  left.  The  quotient  thus  obtained  is  7.39  miUs,  and 
the  calculation  shows  that  0.15  mill  of  the  rise  of  0.89  mill  from  18^ 
to  1903,  or  38.46  per  cent,  is  accounted  for  by  mere  changes  in  the 
geographical  distribution  of  traffic. 

Beyond  the  changed  distribution  of  traffic  there  is,  however,  a  greit 
deal  of  evidence  that  the  ton-mile  unit  is  moving  upward  rather  tiun 
downward  in  quality.  The  opinion  to  the  contrary  is  based  pri- 
marily upon  the  importance  or  mine  products  in  the  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  the  country.  The  notion  that  this  great  class,  whidi  repre- 
sented 51.47  per  cent  of  the  country's  railway  ti'affic  in  1899  and 
«51.56  per  cent  in  1903,  is  carried  at  the  lowest  rates  is  not  supported 
by  the  facts.  One-fifth  of  it  is  anthracite  coal,  which  is  charged  for 
at  rates  that  considerably  exceed  the  general  average  of  the  country, 
while  more  than  a  quarter  moves  in  those  portions  of  the  country 
comprised  in  Groups  VI,  VII^  VIII,  IX,  ana  X,  in  which  traffic  ctm- 
ditions  still  require  rates  considerably  above  the  average. 

Generally  speaking,  the  classes  of  traffic  which  move  at  the  lowest 
rates  are  farm  products,  including  both  vegetable  and  n-niTnnT  prod- 
ucts in  that  designation.  This  class  of  traffic  has  not  nown,  and  in 
the  nature  of  things  could  not  have  grown  as  rapidly  as  others. 
'*  Products  of  agriculture  "  supplied  11.33  per  cent  of  the  railway  ton- 
nage of  1899  and  but  9.56  per  cent  in  1903,  while  during  the  same 
years  the  proportions  supplied  by  "  products  of  animals  "  fell  off  from 
3.12  per  cent  to  2.63  per  cent.  Manufactured  articles,  which  made 
up  but  13.45  per  cent  of  all  tonnage  in  1899  and  moved  at  relatively 
high  rates,  supplied  14.39  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1903.  These  data 
clearly  tend  toward  a  conclusion  diametrically  opposed  to  that  quoted 
from  the  Commission's  report. 

Although  detailed  statistics  are  not  available,  the  well-known  fact 
that  west-bound  traffic  has  since  1899  grown  so  as  to  constitute  an 
unprecedentedly  heavy  proportion  of  the  total  is  also  strong  evi- 
dence in  the  same  direction.  East-bound  movement  is  commonly  of 
low-grade  freight,  paying  relatively  low  rates;  west-boimd  movement 
is  of  higher  grade  and  pays  relatively  higher  rates.  Not  only  is  the 
contention  or  the  Commission  "  not  proven,"  but  it  is  dear  that  the 
ton-mile  unit  was  of  higher  average  quality  in  1903  than  in  1899. 

SINGULAR  OMISSIONS  AND  STRANGE  INCLUSIONS. 

Before  parting  with  Document  No.  257  it  is  worth  while  to  note 
that  while  ostensibly  a  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  it  did 
not  respond  to  any  resolution  ever  adopted,  but  did  r^pond  to  one 
which  failed  of  adoption.  Important  facts  called  for  in  the  resolu- 
tion which  was  passed  were  omitted,  while,  as  has  been  shown, 
improbable  estimates  were  resorted  to  in  order  to  include  matters 
concerning  which  no  inquiry  had  been  addressed  to  the  Commission. 

The  resolution  which  was  introduced  but  never  adopted  and  that 
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which  was  passed  appear  in  parallel  cohimns  be^ow,  the  former  being 
correctly  designated  as  the  one  responded  to  by  the  Commission : 

NOT  ADOPTED.  ADOPTED. 

The  resolution  tchich  was  answered.  The  resolution  which  was  not 

answered. 

Resolved,  That  the  Interstate  Cod[i- 

merce  Ck)minission  is  hereby  directed  Resolved,  That  the  Interstate  Com- 

to  furnish  the  Senate,  as  speedily  as  merce  Commission  Is  hereby  directed 

may  be  practicable,  a  report  showing;  to  furnish  the  Senate,  as  speedily  as 

the  principal  changes  in  railway  tariff  may  be  practicable,  a  report  showing 

rates,    whether    resulting    from    the  the  principal  changes  in  railway  tariff 

adoption  of  new  rates  or  the  amend-  rates,    whether    resulting    from    the 

ment  of  freight  classifications,  and  an  adoption  of  new  rates  or  the  amend- 

estlmate  of  the  effect  of  such  changes  ment  of  freight  classifications,  and  an 

upon  the  revenues  of  railway  corpora-  estimate  of  the  effect  of  such  changes 

tions  in  the  United  States  during  each  upon  the  gross  and  net  revenues  of 

of  the   fiscal   years   ending   June   30,  railway    corporations    in    the    United 

1900,  1901,  1902,  and  1903,  as  compared  States  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years 

with   the   revenues   that   would   have  ending  June  30,  1900,  1901,  1902,  and 

been  derived  by  them  under  the  rates  1903,  as  compared  with  the  gross  and 

and  freight  classifications  in  force  dur-  net  revenues  that  would  have  been  de- 

ing  the   fiscal   year  ending  June  30,  rived  by  them  under  the  rates  and 

1809.    And  that  said  Commission  also  freight  classifications  in  force  during 

include  in  such  report  such  estimate  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899; 

CM  may  he  practicable  of  the  effect  of  and  also  report  the  changes  in  cost  of 

such  changes  in  rates  and  freight  das-  opeiation  and  maintenance  of  said  rati- 

si/loations  upon  the  revenues  of  said  ways  for  said  years, 
railway  corporations  derived  from  t?ie 
transportation  of  leading  commodities, 
for  example,  iron  and  steel  articles, 
coal,  lumber,  grain,  flour,  hay,  and 
sugar,  during  the  periods  above  men- 
tioned. 

The  words  in  italics  in  the  resolution  that  was  not  adopted,  as 
printed  above,  were  omitted  in  the  resolution  as  finally  passed  and 
those  printed  in  italics  in  the  latter  were  not  in  the  former.  Yet 
Document  No.  257  replies  to  all  the  ultimately  omitted  inquiries  of 
the  unadopted  resolution  and  affords  no  answer  to  the  inquiries  added 
to  the  resolution  that  passed.    The  Commission's  "Preliminary  re- 

Sort  on  the  income  account  of  railways,"  for  the  fiscal  year  1908,  is 
ated  December  12,  1903,  and  shows  that  the  operating  expenses  of 
"  about  98  per  cent"  of  the  railway  mileage  oi  the  country  for  the 
fiscal  year  1903  was  $1,248,520,483,  or  $391,551,484  more  than  the  cost 
of  operating  all  the  railways  in  1899^  Yet  the  Commission,  while 
inserting  in  Document  No.  257,  which  is  dated  March  24, 1904,  figures 
for  freight  tonnage  and  earnings  which  cover  but  98  per  cent  ox  the 
existing  mileage,  tailed  to  include  the  expenses  of  operation  for  1903, 
asked  for  bv  the  resolution,  and  explained  the  omission  by  the  state- 
ment that  they  had  "  not  yet  been  compiled." 

INCREASED   USE  OF  RAILWAY  TRANSPORTATION. 

In  my  opinion,  the  best  evidence^  however,  that  railway  rates  are 
not  exorbitant  is  the  rapidly  increasing  use  of  railway  transportation, 
an  increase  which  is  not  understood  unless  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
railway  service  enters  more  largely  into  the  economic  life  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  than  into  that  of  the  people  of  any  other 
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nation.  This  was  true  in  the  year  1880,  when  the  number  of  tons  of 
freight  carried  one  mile  per  capita  of  population  was  only  645,  yet 
since  that  time  the  traffic  movement  per  head  of  populatioii  oas 
increased  more  than  threefold.  In  1903  no  less  than  2,156  tons  were 
carried  one  mile  per  capita  of  population.  These  data  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Railway  services. 


Year. 

PopiU^tlon. 
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Significant  as  the  increases  shown  in  the  foregoing  are,  their  mean- 
ing will-  be  better  apprehended  if  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
this  growth  in  the  volume  of  railway  transportation  purchased  his 
outstripped  growth  in  almost  every  other  economic  factor  in  our 
national  life.  The  following  table  shows,  for  several  of  the  more 
important  elements  of  the  industrial  life  of  the  United  States,  the 
volume  utilized  in  the  year  1903  as  compared  with  the  years  1880, 
1890,  and  1900: 

Percentages  of  increase. 


Items. 
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"  Decrease. 


The  foregoing,  which  is  based  upon  data  reported  hjr  the  Biureau 
of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  shows, 
among  other  things,  that  in  1903  the  people  of  the  United  States  pur- 
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chased  127  per  cent  more  railway  freight  service  than  in  1890. 
Between  the  same  years  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  increased 
66  per  cent;  the  capital  of  national  banks,  16  per  cent;  Government 
expenditures,  83  per  cent;  the  value  of  foreign  trade,  48  per  cent;  the 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat  produced,  60  per  cent,  and  the  tonnage  of 
American  ships  on  the  Great  Lakes,  79  per  cent. 

REBATES  ELIMINATED. 

The  second  allegation  in  support  of  the  proposed  legislation,  that 
there  is  unjust  discrimination  among  the  purchasers  of  transportation, 
is  seriously  confused  by  the  misleading  use  of  the  word  "  rebates.'' 
There  is  nothing  in  the  measure  which  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  would  affect  rebates  except  as  it  would  increase  the 
incentive  to  cut  below  the  schedule  rates — a  result  that  is  extremely 
probable  should  such  a  measure  be  enacted.  A  rebate,  using  the  wora 
in  its  broadest  sense,  is  any  device  by  which  one  shipper  of  freight 
is  permitted  to  receive  service  for  a  smaller  payment  tnan  is  exacted 
from  some  other  shipper  for  a  like  and  conteimporaneous  service. 

THE  LAW  AGAINST  REBATES. 

All  devices  of  this  sort  are  absolutely  prohibited  by  Federal  law, 
and  have  been  so  prohibited  for  nearly  eighteen  years.  The  language 
of  the  statute  is  broad  enough  to  cover  any  conceivable  device,  whether 
by  underbilling,  underweighing,  false  classification,  excessive  pay- 
ments for  tiie  use  of  shippers'  cars,  unreasonable  allowances  to  ter- 
minal railways  or  otherwise.  The  law  on  this  subject  was  materially 
strengthened  by  the  Elkins  act,  approved  on  February  19, 1903,  whicn 
reads,  in  part,  as  follows : 

♦  •  •  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  persons,  or  corporation  to 
offer,  grant,  or  give,  or  to  solicit,  accept,  or  receive  any  rebate,  concession,  or 
discrimination  in  respect  of  the  transportation  of  any  property  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  by  any  common  carrier  subject  to  said  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce and  the  acts  amendatory  thereto,  whereby  any  such  property  shall  by  any 
device  whatever  be  transported  at  a  less  rate  than  that  named  in  the  tariffs  pub- 
Hshed  and  filed  by  such  carrier,  as  is  required  by  said  Act  to  regulate  conmieroe 
and  the  acts  amendatory  thereto,  or  whereby  any  other  advantage  is  given  or 
discrimination  is  practiced. 

Violation  of  the  foregoing  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine, 
which  may  not  be  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $20,000.  in  addi- 
tion to  these  penalties  the  statute  places  in  the  hands  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  a  most  powerful  instrument  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  by  providing: 

That  whenever  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  have  reasonable 
ground  for  belief  that  any  common  carrier  is  engaged  in  the  carriage  of  passen- 
gers or  freight  traffic  between  given  points  at  less  than  the  published  rates 
on  file,  or  is  committing  any  discriminations  forbiddea  by  law,  a  petition  may 
be  presented  alleging  such  facts  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States, 
sitting  in  equity,  having  Jurisdiction ;  •  •  ♦  whereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  court  summarily  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  upon  such  notice  and 
in  such  manner  as  the  court  shall  direct,  and  without  the  formal  pleadings 
and  proceedings  applicable  to  ordinary  suits  in  equity,  ^  ^  •  and  upon 
being  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  allegations  of  said  petition,  said  court  shall 
enforce  an  observance  of  the  published  tariffs  or  direct  and  require  a  disoon- 
tinuance  of  such  discrimination  by  proper  orders,  writs,  and  process.    •    •    • 
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SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION  OF  ELKIN8  LAW. 

Thus  "  government  by  injunction  "  has  been  invoked  in  aid  of  the 
suppression  of  rebates.  Tn  his  annual  message  to  Congress  of  a  year 
ago  (transmitted  on  December  7,  1903),  the  President  declared 
concerning  this  legislation : 

The  Congress  •  •  ♦  has  secured  equal  treatment  to  all  producers  in  the 
transportation  of  their  goods,  thus  taking  a  long  stride  forward  in  making 
effective  the  work  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunlsslon. 

The  testimony  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  giveo 
in  the  annual  report  which  it  submitted  to  Congress  on  December 
17, 1904,  is  that^ 

As  to  that  branch  of  regulation  which  deals  with  the  publication  and  Invari- 
able application  of  tariff  rates,  the  act  as  amended  by  the  Elklns  law  of  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1003,  appears  to  be  operating  successfully  as  applied  to  carrion  sub- 
ject to  Its  provisions.    ♦     ♦     ♦ 

Mr.  E.  P.  Bacon,  who  is  the  chief  legislative  agent  of  those  who 
wish  to  confer  rate-making  authority  upon  the  Commission,  on  De- 
cember 9,  1904,  while  addressing  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  asked 
whether  he  had  "  heard  of  any  proceedings  against  the  railroads  in 
the  matter  of  rebates."    He  replied  as  follows: 

I  bave  not  heard  of  any  occasion  for  proceedings.  It  [meaning  the  Elklns 
law  of  February  19.  1903]  has  been  so  generally  observed  by  the  railways  since 
Its  passage  that  there  has  been  no  occasion  for  prosecution. 

During  the  same  hearing,  and  also  with  reference  to  the  Elkins 
Act,  Mr.  Bacon  said: 

That  ^  •  •  has  been  productive  of  immense  good.  It  has  been  surprising, 
in  fact,  to  me  to  what  an  extent  that  bill  has  been  complied  with  by  the  trans- 
portation companies,  and  in  fact  our  committee  has  been  unable  to  trace  any 
violation  of  that  bill  of  any  consequence.  There  have  been  some  devices  for 
defeating  It  by  the  establishment  of  sidetraclcs,  which  are  called  railroads,  so 
that  on  a  division  with  the  railroads  they  get  an  undue  proportion,  and  by  that 
means  obtaining  personal  discriminations,  i)ersonal  favors,  and  personal  advan- 
tages. But  the  Commission,  after  hearing  some  cases  In  that  direction,  have 
already  taken  steps  to  prevent  that  evasion  of  the  law. 

By  whatever  device  accomplished,  a  rebate  is  vicious  in  principle 
and  demoralizing  in  practice.  It  is  fortunate  that  it  offends  the 
American  spirit  of  fairness;  that  it  is  so  wholly  obnoxious  to  the 
people  that  its  condemnation  is  as  certain  and  as  general  as  it  deserves. 
Kebates  from  interstate  freight  charges  have  oeen  illegal  for  but 
eighteen  years,  and  the  laws  against  them  have  been  strengthened 
from  time  to  time  as  opportunities  for  their  perfection  have  been 
indicated  by  experience.  If  they  are  not  as  eflFective  as  the  laws 
against  burglary  and  arson,  the  fact  may  be  set  down  as,  principally, 
evidence  of  the  slow  grow.th  of  higher  moral  ideals  amid^  the  strug- 
gles of  the  market  place. 

Further  strengthening  of  these  laws  should  be  welcomed  and  will 
be  welcomed  whenever  it  is  clear  that  the  changes  suggested  are  likely 
to  produce  the  results  desired. 

IMPORTANCE   OP  CLEAR   THINKING. 

It  would  be  most  unfortunate,  however,  if  the  improper  and  inap- 
propriate use  of  a  term  of  such  sinister  suggestion  as  the  word  rdbate 
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should  result  in  the  enactment  of  unwise  laws  which  could  have  no 
relation  or  application  to  the  obnoxious  practice  to  which  that  term 
properly  applies. 

THE  ADJUSTMENT  OF  TARIFF  RATES. 

The  effort  to  discover  genuine  substance  behind  the  demand  for 
legislation  providing  new  and  extraordinary  means  for  the  revision 
of  the  rate  schedules  requires  lenses  of  great  magnifying  power. 
Of  course  there  are  the  perennial,  natural,  and  desirable  controver- 
sies among  localities  which  would  like  statutory  aid  in  their  efforts 
to  supplant  their  commercial  rivals,  but  complaint  of  this  sort 
scarcely  supplies  an  adequate  measure  of  the  real  situation.  A  better 
one  is  to  DC  found  in  the  records  of  the  Commission  itself.  The 
Commission  has  admitted  that  many  of  the  complaints  which  it 
receives  are  unreasonable  and  baseless,  and  there  are  doubtless  many 
unreasonable  complaints  which  affect  the  public  sentiment  of  partic- 
ular localities  that  are  never  brought  to  its  official  attention.  Pos- 
sibly there  may  be  occasional  grounds  for  reasonable  complaints 
which  are  not  disclosed  by  its  records,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  con- 
tended that  it  has  not,  in  the  eighteen  years  of  its  existence,  gathered 
together  substantially  all  of  the  serious  controversies  between  the 
purchasers  of  railway  transportation  and  the  railway  corporations. 
We  may  turn,  then,  to  these  records  and  derive  from  them  an  ap- 
proximate measure  of  the  evils  which  constitute  the  only  basis  for 
the  radical  legislative  proposals  now  under  consideration. 

The  report  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Commission  at  the  dose 
of  the  last  calendar  year  showed  that  from  the  creation  of  the 
Commission,  on  February  4,  1887,  to  December,  1904,  it  had  received 
all  told,  precisely  4,012  complaints  against  railway  rates  and  railway 
methods.  This  is  an  average  of  something  over  200  every  year,  and 
perhaps  might  be  sufficient,  even  in  connection  with  an  industry  serv- 
ing 85,000,W0  people  and  requiring  the  investment  of  eleven  billions 
of  dollars,  to  justifv  somewhat  radical  legislation  if  it  were  true 
that  under  existing  law  satisfactory  solutions  had  not  in  most  cases 
been  attainable,  fiut  3,223  of  these  complaints  are  classified  by  the 
Commission  as  "  informal,"  and  were  settled  under  the  existing  law 
by  its  friendly  mediation.  In  other  words,  in  all  these  cases  no  for- 
mal complaint  was  received,  no  formal  proceedings  were  instituted, 
no  report  and  opinion  was  filed,  no  order  issued,  no  litigation  ensued; 
yet  every  one  oi  them  was  settled  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  those 
concerned.  The  Commission  has  never  seen  fit  to  report  the  number 
of  these  cases  in  which  the  settlement  which  it  secured  was  in  the 
form  of  a  concession  by  the  carrier,  or  the  number  in  which  the  person 
or  persons  complaining  were  finally  satisfied  that  no  concession  ought 
to  be  made. 

The  remaining  789  cases  have  been  formally  presented  to  the  Com- 
mission, but  onlv  359  of  them  have  been  pressed  to  final  determination 
by  that  body.  \t  is  impossible  to  state  just  how  many  are  still  pend- 
ing, but  certainly  the  number  does  not  exceed  10  per  cent,  and  there 
are  probably  less  than  70  cases  now  pending.  In  other  words,  almost 
halt  of  the  780  formal  complaints  have  Been  settled  by  agreement 
between  the  parties  or  by  tfie  withdrawal  of  the  complaint  before  the 
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Commission  has  had  time  to  investigate  and  decide.  Of  the  359  cases 
which  the  Commission  has  decided,  frequently  considering  two  or 
more  of  them  together  and  in  its  whole  mstory  having  rendered  but 
297  formal  decisions,  194,  or  scarcely  more  than  one-h^f  of  the  total, 
have  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  complainants.  The  balance  have 
been  dismissed  because  there  was  no  legal  ground  for  coniplaint  In 
the  194  cases  decided  in  favor  of  the  complainants  the  (j<Mnmissi(»i 
has  with  a  few  exceptions  issued  formal  orders  requiring  the  carriers 
to  change  their  rates  or  to  modify  their  regulations.  Probably  about 
65  per  cent  of  these  orders  have  been  promptly  and  voluntarily 
obeyed  by  the  carriers  against  which  they  were  directed.  A  repoii 
submitted  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  Comniission  on  Decem- 
ber 21,  1896  (Senate  Doc.  No.  80,  54th  Cong.^  2d  sess.),  shows  the 
action  taken  in  107  instances,  in  which  the  decision  of  the  CommissioD 
was  more  or  less  favorable  to  the  complainants.  From  this  report  it 
appears  that  in  58  of  the  107  cases  included  there  was  complete,  vol- 
untary obedience  to  the  Commission's  order.  In  11  more  there  wa? 
voluntary,  partial  obedience,  while  in  another  case  the  CommissioB 
reports  that  '^  some  changes  "  were  made.  It  is  to  be  observed  om- 
oeming  these  12  cases  that  the  degree  of  obedience  was  at  least  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  further  action  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  or  the 
complainants.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  107  cases  there  were 
only  37  in  which  the  defendants  declined  substantially  to  comply 
with  the  Commission's  recommendations.  The  facts  concerning  thee 
cases  merit  and  will  receive  attention  hereafter. 

Information  on  this  subject  is  brought  to  a  later  date  by  the  state- 
ment supplied  to  Senator  Kean  by  the  Commission,  and  printed  on 
pages  68  and  69  of  the  "  Hearingsijbefore  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  of  the  Senate,"  of  April  19,  1905.  This  statement  relates 
to  60  cases  decided  between  December  8, 1887,  and  June  26,  1904,  **  in 
which  the  Commission  found  rates  complained  of  to  be  unreasonable 
and  ordered  them  to  be  discontinued."  It  shows  that  in  26  cases  the 
orders  of  the  Commission  were  completely  obeyed  and  that  in  13 
cases  they  were  partially  obeyed.  As  no  suits  were  brought  in 
any  of  the  cases  in  which  the  obedience  is  described  as  "  partial," 
tJie  action  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  oona- 
plainants.  Of  the  21  cases  in  which  the  orders  of  the  Commission 
were  not  obeyed,  suits  had  been  brought,  at  the  date  on  which  the 
statement  was  made,  in  19,  and  in  16  of  these  the  courts  had 
decided  that  there  were  no  lawful  orders,  that  the  pseudo  orders 
issued  had  no  legal  force,  and,  in  eflFect,  that  they  ought  not  to  have 
been  obeyed.  The  decision  in  the  Freight  Bureau  cases  (167  U.  S.^ 
479),  which  the  Commission  always  refers  to  as  having  established 
the  interpretation  of  the  law  to  the  eflFect  that  the  Commission  has  no 
rate-makmg  power  (although  this  was  in  fact  clearly  decided  more 
than  a  year  before  in  the  Social  Circle  case  (162  U.  S.,  184.  decided 
on  March  30,  1896),  was  decided  on  May  27,  1897.  The  following 
table  shows  that  there  has  been  more  frequent  and  more  complete 
compliance  with  the  Commission's  orders  since  that  date  than  before. 
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Senator  Newlands.  You  think  the  restriction  of  their  powers, 
then,  by  the  Supreme  C!ourt  rather  improves  their  efficiency? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  think  they  are  mistaken.  I  would  not  say  the 
difference  is  important  enough  to  justify  such  a  conclusion  as  that, 
but  they  must  be  mistaken  m  their  statement,  so  frequently  made, 
that  since  that  decision  was  rendered  the  orders  have  not  been 
obeyed. 

^  Senator  Foraker.  How  does  the  number  of  their  orders  made 
since  the  Maximum  Eate  case  decision  compare  with  the  same  period 
of  time  prior  to  that  t 

Mr.  ^EWCOMB.  There  were  41  orders  prior  to  that  decision,  and  I 
have  19  since.  The  period  since  coyered  by  the  statement  must  be 
about  seven  years,  and  the  period  previous  to  that  was  about  ten  years. 

Senator  Clapp.  Those  19  are  not  all  orders  that  went  directly  to 
reducing  rates.    There  were  13  that  went  direct  to  reducing  rates. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Those  are  the  orders  that  tJiey  enumerate  in  their 
statement  to  Senator  Kean.  I  think  I  excluded  all  the  cases  where 
thev  did  not  make  a  positive  order,  and  I  took  their  list. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  out  of  those  4,000 
cases  there  were  only  40  or  more  prior  to  the  decision  of  the  Maxi- 
mum Bate  case  and  19  since  in  which  .the  Commission  hus  made 
positive  orders? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  No,  sir;  these  are  the  only  ones  in  which  the  orders 
related  to  rates.  Senator  Clapp  has  suggested  that  the  list  is  not 
actually  accurate. 

Senator  Olapp.  I  was  simply  stating  Mr.  Hines's  statement,  who 
fumi^es  a  complete  analysis. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Mr.  Hines  is  a  very  high  authority  on  that  subject, 
and  I  think  is  right.  They  were  asked  merely  to  give  a  list  of  the 
orders  in  which  they  had  directed  changes  in  rates  and  to  show  what 
bad  been  done.  There  were  three  or  four  cases  included  where  they 
said  they  had  not  made  positive  orders  and  I  excluded  those,  but  I 
did  not  make  any  further  analysis  of  the  list  than  that. 

Senator  Newi^ands.  But  out  of  that  whole  4,000  cases,  I  understand 
that  less  than  100  have  covered  questions  of  rates.    Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Noj  less  than  100  in  which  they  have  decided  in 
favor  of  the  complainants  on  contested  cases.  Of  the  4,000  cases 
quite  a  large  number  are  informal  cases,  and  we  don't  know  anything 
about  what  has  been  done  with  them.  We  dont  know  how  they  are 
settled.  We  only  know  what  subject-matters  they  have  covered. 
There  have  been  about  800  contested  cases,  and  only  194  cases  in  whidi 
they  have  decided  in  favor  of  the  complainant,  and  out  of  those  I  sup- 
pose this  list  of  100  covers  all  that  actualljr  applied  to  rates.  The 
number  of  cases  that  have  gone  to  the  courts  is  just  about  LI  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  cases  they  have  heard. 
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Senator  Clapp.  You  will  find  that  statement  of  Mr.  Hines'son  pap 
7  of  the  sixth  day  of  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  that  in  anyway  modifies 
the  force  of  the  statements  from  the  analysis  of  those  decisions  that 
more  of  their  orders  have  been  obeyed  since  1897  than  prior  to  that 
time.    The  opposite  statement  has  l)een  repeated  so  often  that  I  tm  1 
afraid  it  is  actually  believed,  and  the  facts  are  to  the  contrary.  ' 

Senator  Clapp.  Following  your  line  of  discussion,  he  also  shows 
that  since  1897  since  the  maximum  rate  case  was  decided^  that  of  the 
cases  where  the  Commission  actually  dealt  with  the  question  of  rates, 
and  the  decision  of  the  Commission  as  to  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
existing  rate  was  sustained  either  by  adopting  it  or  the  court  sustain- 
ing it,  the  carriers  put  into  operation  the  suggested  modified  rate 
except  in  two  cases. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  think  that  has  been  generally  true,  and  in  those 
cases,  which  are  referred  to  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  very  substantial  reductions  were  made. 

We  come,  therefore,  to  this  conclusion:  That  out  of  about  4,000 
complaints  of  one  kind  and  another  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Commission,  approximately  3,900  have  teen  adequately  and  satis- 
factorily settled  under  the  law  as  it  exists  to-day.  Of  the  remaining 
100  cases  some  are  undoubtedl}[  still  pending,  and  if  they  ^all  n 
decided  against  the  carriers  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  in  most 
cases  the  action  recommended  by  the  Commission  will  be  promptly 
taken  by  the  defendants.  The  traceable  remainder  amounte  to  pre- 
cisely 45  cases  in  which  the  Commission  has  rendered  decisions 
adverse  to  the  railroads,  which  the  latter  have  refused  or  n^lected 
to  obey.  In  these  cases  the  Commission  or  some  interested  party  has, 
in  accordance  with  the  procedure  provide  in  the  statute,  sought  the 
aid  of  the  United  States  courts  for  the  enforcement  of  the  remedies 
{prescribed  by  the  Commission.  These  45  cases  constitute  ahnostpre- 
cisely  1.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  complaints  which  the  Cx>m- 
mission  has  received.  Here,  then,  we  have  apparently  put  our  finger 
upon  the  dimensions  of  the  evil  which  it  is  proposed^  to  remedj  oy 
conferring  upon  the  political  appointees  or  a  partisan  Piresident 
power  to  write  into  every  contract  for  transportation  the  most  im- 
portant item  in  that  contract — the  price  for  wnich  the  transportation 
is  to  be  performed. 

For  the  sake  of  1.1  per  cent  of  all  the  complaints  received  in  con- 
nection with  the  greatest  American  industry  save  that  of  agriculture, 
for  the  sake  of  45  cases  in  eighteen  years  of  American  industrial 
achievement,  it  is  proposed  to  inject  into  American  industry  a  new 
and  an  alien  force  and  to  deprive,  by  a  single  law,  the  shipper  of  the 
right  to  say  how  much  he  will  pay  and  the  carrier  of  the  right  to  say 
how  much  he  will  receive.  Small  as  the  number  seeins,  we  have  not 
yet,  however,  reduced  to  its  actual  insignificant  minimum  our  meas- 
ure of  the  slight  real  basis  for  the  radical  and  drastic  legislation 
which  is  proposed.  Forty-five  cases  in  which  the  railways  have  de- 
clined to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Commission  have  gone  to  the  courts. 
Some  of  them  have  been  withdrawn ;  some  have  been  prosecuted  with 
so  little  diligence  by  the  complainant,  usually  the  Commission,  tliat 
for  years  they  have  remained  undecided,  and  there  are  a  few  which 
have  been  so  lately  entered  upon  the  dockets  that  there  has  not  yet 
been  time  for  their  consideration  and  determinaticm.  The  number  of 
cases  which  have  been  decided  is  84,  and  in  only  two  of  these  has  a 
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final  decree  enforcing  the  orders  of  the  Commission  been  secured ;  in 
one  other  the  Supreme  Court  decided  to  enforce  a  part  of  the  Ck>m- 
mission's  order. 

I  am  aware  that  in  its  response,  dated  May  1,  1905,  to  the  Senate 
resolution  of  January  16,  1905,  the  Commission  claims  to  have  had 
its  orders  sustained  by  the  courts  in  three  cases  in  which  it  decided 
that  rates  were  excessive  and  in  eight  cases  in  which  it  decided  that 
they  were  unjustly  discriminatory.  In  order  to  make  up  the  eight 
cases,  however,  the  Commission  included  in  it  the  three  cases  given 
under  the  first  head,  so  that  the  real  total  claimed  is  eight  and  not 
eleven.  But  this  is  not  all.  Five  of  the  eight  cases  can  not  properly 
be  counted  at  all.  In  four  of  them  there  were  no  court  decisions  at 
all,  and  in  one  other  the  decision  was  merely  on  a  motion  to  dismiss, 
and  the  merits  of  the  case  were  never  subjected  to  judicial  investiga- 
tion. These  cases  are  included  by  the  Commission  because  the  car- 
riers defendant  saw  fit,  while  they  were  pending,  to  take  action 
satisfactory  to  the  complainants. 
^  The  absurdity  of  treating  them  as  cases  in  which  orders  have,  been 
3(  sustained  by  the  courts  is  evident  when  it  is  noted  that  it  resulted  in 
including  one  order — that  in  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  case — ^under 
both  heads  as  having  been  both  sustained  and  disapproved  by  the 
courts.  In  fact,  this  single  order  appears  three  times  in  the  Com- 
mission's summary,  and  I  can  not  discover  wh^r  it  did  not  appear 
four  times,  for  as  it  was  counted  under  the  respective  heads  of  "  exces- 
sive rates"  and  "  unjust  discrimination  "•  among  the  "sustained" 
orders  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  Commission  thought  it  should  be 
counted  but  once  under  "excessive  rates"  among  the  orders  "not 
sustained."  In  fact,  the  only  time  this  order  was  subjected  to  com- 
plete judicial  scrutinv  the  final  judgment  of  the  Federal  court  was 
that  it  was  not  a  lawful  order. 

The  law  of  the  land  is  that  when  the  Commission  has  conducted 
a  lawful  investigation  and  issued  a  lawful  order  which  has  not  been 
obeyed  by  the  carrier  or  carriers  defendant,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  court  having  jurisdiction  to  issue  a  decree  commanding  obedi- 
ence. When  suit  is  brought  to  enforce  one  of  the  Commission's 
orders  there  are  only  tw^o  questions  before  the  court,  and  these  are: 

First.  Has  a  lawful  order  been  made  by  the  Commission?  and, 

Second.  Has  the  order  been  disobeyed  i 

If  the  answers  to  both  questions  are  in  the  affirmative,  no  discre- 
tion and  no  latitude  of  action  is  left  to  the  court  It  must  require, 
by  a  proper  decree,  prompt  and  complete  obedience  to  the  Commis- 
sion's order,  and  that  order  the  court  can  neither  modifv,  alter,  nor 
abate.  Sixteen  cases  of  this  sort  have  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  tJie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  15  times  that  court 
has  decid^  that  the  Commission  has  failed  to  make  a  lawful  order 
and  that  consequently  there  was  no  order  which  the  court  could 
enforce.  Eighteen  cases,  in  addition  to  these,  have  been  decided  by 
the  lower  Federal  courts  and  16  of  tiiem  adversely  to  the  Commission. 

If  the  Commission  had,  during  the  entire  eighteen  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, posseted  every  power  which  it  is  now  proposeci  to  confer  upon 
it,  not  a  sinffle  complaint  of  the  4,000  which  has  been  filed  with  it 
would  have  been  in  any  way  aflfected  by  the  difTerenoe  in  the  law, 
except  the  45,  this  insignificant  l.lper  cent  of  the  total,  which  have 
finally  resulted  in  litigation  in  the  Federal  courts;  and  it  now  appears 
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by  the  decisions  of  these  courts  that  the  Coinmission  was  wrong  in 
at  least  31  of  the  34  cases  which  have  been  pressed  to  judicial  deter- 
mination. It  is  safe  to  assert  that  it  was  wrong  also  in  every  one 
of  ihe  cases  which  have  been  withdrawn  or  they  would  not  have  been 
withdrawn,  and  in  those  which  have  not  been  pressed  with  reasonable 
persistence,  for  otherwise  ihey  would  have  been  preyed.  In  each  of 
the  cases  in  which  the  Commission  decided  wrongly,  had  a  measure 
similar  to  the  Esch-Townsend  bill  been  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
the  carriers  would  have  been  compelled,  for  a  considerable  period, 
to  submit  to  the  unlawful  orders  of  the  Commission  or  to  run  the 
risk  of  punishment  for  disobedience,  although,  even  under  such  a 
statute,  the  courts  would  undoubtedly  have  eventually  determined 
precisely  as  they  did  determine  under  the  law  as  it  exists  to-day. 

What  answer  have  the  advocates  of  the  radical  measures  now  pro- 
posed to  diese  statements  ?     They  have  two : 

One  is  that  the  Commission  is  notoriously  impotent  and  powerless 
and  tJiat  complaints  are  not  freely  brought  before  it  because  tliosc 
who  are  aggrieved  have  no  reason  to  expect  redress  at  its  hands.  The 
inference  is  that  if  the  powers  which  it  now  seeks  were  delegated  to 
the  Commission  complamts  would  spi'i^  up  upon  every  hand  and 
that  its  work  would  rapidly  multiply.  Tnis  assumption  is,  however, 
refuted  by  the  facts.  For  nearly  ten  years,  according  to  its  own  state- 
ments, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  claimedto  exercise  every 
power  which  it  now  seeks.  It  asserted  that  there  was  an  especial 
sanctity  in  its  conclusions  of  fact  which  precluded  their  critical 
scrutiny  by  the  courts  asked  to  enforce  its  orders,  and  that  it  did  have 
the  right  to  name  the  rates  which  ought  to  be  substituted  for  those 
which  it  condemned.  Yet  the  average  number  of  formal  complaints 
annually  received  during  this  ten  years  was  barely  two-thirds  of  the 
number  received  last  year ;  when  the  last  three  or  four  reports  of  the 
Commission  had  iterated  and  reiterated  its  discontent  with  the  limita- 
tions upon  its  authority.  The  only  explanation  of  tiiis  is  that  the 
shipping  public  apprehends  better  than  the  Conmdssion  the  real 
power  and  influence  which  that  body  wields.  In  spite  of  repeated 
assertions  of  its  lack  of  adequate  authority  by  the  Commission,  those 
who  complained  to  it  must  have  realized  that  a  body  which  in  eight- 
een years  has  satisfactorily  settled  thirty-nine  out  of  every  forty 
complaints  which  have  been  addressed  to  it  is  not  powerless. 

The  second  attempted  answer  to  those  who  recite  the  repeated 
reversals  of  the  Conunission  by  the  courts  is,  in  effect,  that  what  the 
Commission  has  tried  to  accomplish  ought  to  be  accomplished,  and 
that  if  the  courts  have  properly  construed  the  law,  the  law  is  wrong. 
This  contention  was  recently  stated  with  admirable  clearness  and  con- 
ciseness by  Mr.  Conmiissioner  Clements.  Addressing  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives. 
on  January  26, 1905,  he  said : 

•  •  •  It  iB  not  fair  to  array  these  cases  here  as  cases  In  which  the  court, 
upon  the  facts,  upon  the  merits  and  equities  and  justice  of  the  case,  has  orer- 
turned  the  Commission  29  or  30  times  out  of  35,  when  in  reaUty  these  cases 
went  off  solely  upon  construction  of  the  law,  which  demonstrated  vital  defects 
In  this  regulating  statute. 

Now,  the  only  way  to  answer  this  ar^ment  is  to  turn  to  the  deci- 
sions tliemselves.  A  study  of  the  opmions  of  the  courts  in  the 
thirty-one  reversals  which  the  Commission  has  sustained  affords  little 
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support  for  the  assumption  that  the  conclusion  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent in  any  one  of  them  even  had  the  Ciommission  undeniably  pos- 
sessed the  powers  for  wliich  it  now  asks.  With  regard  to  many  of 
them  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  see  how  any  one  who  had  given 
them  careful  study  could  reach  the  conclusion  that  they  "went  off 
solely  upon  construction  of  the  law."  This  surely  was  not  the  reason 
for  file  reversal  of  the  Commission  in  the  San  6emardino  case  (50 
Fed.  Rej).,  295) ,  in  which  the  court  said  that — 

The  facts  ♦  ♦  ♦  arc  widely  different  from  those  set  out  In  the  report  of 
the  Commission. 

Nor  in  the  Coxe  case  (74  Fed.  Rep.,  784),  in  which  the  court  ex- 
pressed radical  disagreement  with  tne  CJommission  as  to  the  facts 
involved,  saying : 

The  Commission's  estimate  •  •  •  rests  upon  an  erroneous  principle  and 
is  unreliable. 

In  many  other  cases,  including  the  very  recent  Kearney  case,  it  is 
clear  that  there  would  have  been  the  same  decision  even  under  such  a 
statute  as  that  proposed.    In  the  Kearney  case  the  court  said : 

It  is  to  be  obserred  further  that  while  there  is  no  finding  of  fact  in  this  case 
upon  which  the  order  of  the  Commission  can  be  based,  the  evidence  itself  is  not 
believd  to  be  sufficient  to  support  the  order.  The  evidence  before  the  court,  on 
the  contrary,  appears  to  be  sufficient  to  support  a  finding  that  the  Kearney  rate 
in  and  of  itself  was  and  is  reasonable. 

Clearly,  then^  the  assertion  so  frequently  made  by  those  who  desire 
radical  legislation,  that  the  frequent  disapproval  of  the  conclusions 
of  the  Commission  by  the  Federal  courts  has  been  wholly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Commission's  interpretations  of  the  law  have  not  had  the 
sanction  of  the  courts  is  unwarranted.  While  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
in  the  natural  desire  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  authority  tke  Commis- 
sion has  often  reached  conclusions  of  law  which  the  courts  have  de- 
clared to  be  erroneous,  it  is  equally  true  that  its  determinations  of 
facts  and  the  conclusions  which  it  has  drawn  from  them  have  fre- 
quently received  judicial  condemnation.  A  study  of  the  decisions  of 
the  courts  with  a  view  of  determining  whether,  on  the  whole.  tJie  re- 
sults of  the  litigation  in  the  several  cases  have  been  such  as  tend  toward 
the  establishment  and  perpetuation  of  just  relations  between  shippers 
and  carriers  affords  a  complete  refutation  to  the  argument  so  often 
advanced  that  the  Commission  has  been  right,  that  tne  law  is  wrong, 
and  that  therefore  the  law  ought  to  be  modified. 

PASSENGER  TRAFFIC  CASES. 

Passenger  rates  have  been  the  subject  of  controversy  in  but  two  of 
the  cases  m  which  the  courts  have  been  appealed  to  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Commission's  orders.  One  or  these  cases  was  that  of  a 
negro  named  Heard,  who  obtained  an  order  from  the  Conunission 
directing  the  Georgia  Railroad  to  discontinue  practices  connected 
with  the  use  of  so-called  "  Jim  Crow  "  cars,  whicn  were  regarded  as 
unjustly  discriminating  against  the  complainant  This  case  was 
withdrawn  before  decision.  The  other  passenger  rate  case  is  known 
as  the  "  Party  Rate  "  case.  It  arose  through  the  desire  of  one  rail- 
way company  to  be  relieved  from  one  phase  of  its  competition  with  a 
rival  carrier.  The  order  of  the  Commission  would  have  mitigated 
the  competition  in  the  desired  degree  had  not  the  court  declined  to 
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enforce  it.  Whether  the  outcome  of  this  case  resulted  in  substantial 
justice  may  be  inferred  from  the  statement  of  the  court  that  in  making 
these  "  party  rates  "  the  defendant  was  merely  putting  into  practice 
a  "  reasonable  and  well  settled  business  practice ;"  that  its  revenues 
would  "  be  seriously  impaired  "  if  the  practice  were  discontinued,  and 
that  this  practice  afforaed  '^  convenience  and  benefit "  to  a  porti<m  of 
the  public. 

CAKRIERS'   METHODS. 

Three  of  the  cases  which  have  gone  to  the  courts  have  related  to 
transportation  practices  rather  than  to  rates.  One  of  these,  the 
Orange  Routing  case,  appears  to  have  been  due  to  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  complainants  to  secure  the  continuance  of  illegal  and 
secret  deviations  from  the  published  rate  schedules,  by  parties  other 
than  the  defendants,  which  amounted  to  rebates.  The  Commission 
decided  in  favor  of  the  complainants,  but  there  was  a  strong  dissent- 
ing opinion  from  the  chairman.  The  circuit  court  has  decided  this 
case  in  favor  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Commission's  order,  but  an 
appeal  is  now  pending.  Another  case  of  this  character,  the  Gartagi^ 
case,  was  prompted  by  the  desire  of  one  railway  to  weaken  a  compu- 
ter. In  tnis  effort  the  carrier  was  able  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
the  Commission,  but  again  its  decision  did  not  survive  judicial  scru- 
tiny. The  circuit  court  called  attention  to  the  admission  of  the  coun- 
sel for  the  complainants  before  the  Comniission,  that  the  complainant 
had  no  real  grievance  but  had  been  instigated  in  naakin^  complaint 
hj  a  railway  which  was  paying  the  expenses  of  the  litigation,  and  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  noted  that  the  effect  of  enforcing  the  order 
would  practically  dieprive  the  defendant  of  its  ability  to  compete  with 
the  rival  which  was  responsible  for  the  complaint.  Another  of  these 
cases  was  brought  at  the  instance  of  a  railway  which  desired  to  be 
relieved  from  a  contract  that  it  had  entered  into  with  other  railwavs, 
and  to  force  the  latter  to  provide,  at  their  own  expense,  facilities  for 
bringing  about  that  result.  The  circuit  court,  which  refused  to, 
enforce  the  Commission's  order,  declared  this  to  be  the  fact,  and 
asserted  that  the  interstate-commerce  law  ''was  never  intended  to 
invade  the  domain  of  private  contracts  between  common  carriers, 
which  were  valid  when  made,  and  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law." 

LONG  AND   SHORT  HAUL  CASES. 

The  remaining  cases  in  which  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  courts 
have  been  those  in  which  the  Commission  has  attempted  to  control 
adjustments  among  freight  rates.  Roughly  speaking,  these  are  of 
two  classes:  Those  in  which  the  whole  question  nas  been  that  of  abso- 
lute or  relative  reasonableness  under  the  first  or  third  sections  of  the 
Act,  and  those  in  which  the  fourth,  or  long  and  short  haul  section,  has 
been  involved.  Of  the  long  and  short  haul  cases,  which  considerably 
exceed  the  others  in  number,  it  may  be  said  that,  if  in  any  of  them 
there  were  unjust  relations  which  might  have  been  relieved  through 
the  lawful  action  of  the  Commission,  that  body  adopted  an  erroneous 
interpretation  of  the  law,  which  prevented  the  beneficial  results  that 
might  have  followed  action  clearly  within  its  authority.  In  many  of 
ttiese  cases,  however,  the  courts  have  indicated  that  the  CommissiWs 
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orders  were  not  justified  by  the  facts.  The  only  case  under  the  fourth 
section  which  can  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  this  rule  is  tlie  "  San 
Bernardino  "  case — decided  by  the  Commission  while  it  adhered  to  the 
rule  laid  down  by  Judge  Cooley^  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  his 
ooUea^es  as  members  of  the  original  Commission — ^that  the  carriers 
must  judge  for  themselves  in  each  instance  whether  there  are  dis- 
similar circumstances  and  conditions  which  permit  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  that  there  shall  be  no  higher  charge  for  intermediate 
hauls  than  for  longer  hauls  over  the  same  line  in  the  same  direction, 
when  the  latter  include  the  former. 

From  its  organization  in  1887  until  November,  1892,  the  Commis- 
fflon  adhered  to  the  rule  just  referred  to,  which  was  formulated  in 
the  first  important  case  that  arose  under  the  fourth  section.  In 
deciding  the  Georgia  Commission  cases  the  Commission  abandoned 
this  rule,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  competition  of  carriers  subject 
to  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce,  and  declared  that  where  the  dis- 
similarity of  circumstances  relied  on  to  justify  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  were  the  consequence  of  such  competition,  dissimilarity 
could  not  be  set  up  as  a  defense  to  a  complaint  of  violation  of  the 
law,  but  must  be  made  the  basis  of  an  application  to  the  Commission 
for  permission  to  make  the  greater  charge  for  the  intermediate  hauL 
After  adopting  this  interpretation  of  tne  law,  tlie  Commission  for 
a  number  of  years  declined  to  consider  evidence  tending  to  prove 
the  existence  of  dissimilar  conditions  arising  through  the  competi- 
tion of  interstate-railway  carriers  or  of  different  markets,  thus  pre- 
venting the  introduction  of  testimony  which  the  courts  have  declared 
to  be  of  controlling  importance.  It  is  true  that  this  erroneous 
interpretation  of  the  law  has  prevented  the  enforcement  of  the  orders 
in  some  of  these  cases,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  Commissioii 
never  expected  obedience  to  them,  and  that  they  are  to  be  regarded 
as  strategic  moves  in  a  combat  which  the  Commission  proposed  to 
conduct  along  lines  that  it  hoped  would  force  the  carriers  to  appeal 
to  it  for  relief. 

There  seems  to  be  ample  justification,  not  only  in  the  case  to  which 
it  was  applied,  but  in  most  of  these  cases,  for  the  observation  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  deciding  the  Chattanoo^  case,  that  in  making  its 
order  "  the  Commission  thought  that  literal  enforcement  would  bring 
about  an  injustice."  In  fact,  before  making  some  of  them,  the  Com- 
mission allowed  an  interval  to  elapse  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  per- 
mitting applications  for  relief,  and  it  provided  for  the  suspension  of 
several  oi  the  orders  after  they  were  made  in  case  such  application 
should  be  made.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  courts  distmctly  ez- 
pre^ed  ^e  view  that  there  was  no  injustice  in  the  rate  relations 
which  were  made  the  subject  of  complaint,  and  that  there  can  be  no 
controversy  over  the  suggestion  that  their  enforcement  would  have 
brought  injustice.  There  is  probably  no  one  of  these  cases  in  which 
the  enforcement  of  the  Commission's  orders  would  directly  have  mod- 
ified the  rates  actually  paid.  The  carriers  affected  might  have  been 
compelled  to  withdraw  their  competition  for  the  long-haul  traffic, 
but  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  in  any  case  they  could  have  afforded  to 
reduce  their  intermediate  rates  to  the  level  fixed  b}r  competition  at 
the  terminals.  In  a  few  more  recent  cases  the  Commission  nas  recog^ 
nized  the  illegality  of  its  former  efforts  and  has  given  what  it  has 
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regarded  as  sufficient  consideration  to  competition  of  the  character 
formerly  declared  to  be  without  effect  as  a  defense.  In  these  case?, 
however,  the  Commission  appears  to  have  fallen  into  the  error  of 
imajfining  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  law  to  deprive  certain  com- 
munities of  natural  advantages  of  location  which  enable  them  to  enjov 
the  services  of  great  and  competing  routes  of  transportation,  by  kna 
or  by  water,  or  by  both. 

The  Griffin  case  is  typical.  The  court  said  that  the  eiiforcem«at 
of  the  Commission's  order  would,  as  its  first  effect,  "  inamediately  dis- 
organize and  disarrange  the  entire  commerce  of  which  Macon  is  die 
receiving  and  distributing  point,"  and  that,  without  material  benefit 
to  the  producers  and  consumers  at  Griffin,  "  the  commerce  of  Macon 
would  be  destroyed  in  exact  proportion  with  its  inability  to  meet  the 
prices  of  its  competitors." 

ArrEMPTS  AT  RATE-MAKING. 

The  last  class  of  cases  which  need  be  mentioned  is  that  in  which 
the  Commission  has  attempted  to  control  rates,  either  absolutelv  or 
relatively.  The  cases  of  this  sort  which  have  ^one  to  the  courts  nave 
sometimes  been  decided  against  the  Commission  because  of  its 
attempts  to  exercise  legislative  functions  that  have  never  been  dele- 
gated to  it,  but  a  study  of  the  decisions  themselves  affords  ample  war- 
rant for  the  statement  that  the  disapproval  of  the  Commission's 
action  has  usually  extended  to  its  conclusions  upon  the  facts.  Thus 
in  the  "  Coxe  "  case  the  court  reported  that  the  basis  of  the  Commis- 
sion's determination  as  to  what  constituted  a  reasonable  rate  under 
the  circumstances  was  an  "unwarrantable"  and  "unreliable"  esti- 
mate which  the  Commission  has  based  upon  "  an  erroneousprinciple.'^ 
In  the  "  Social  Circle  "  case  the  Court  aeclared  that  the  Commission 
had  omitted  to  consider  a  fact  of  controlling  importance,  and  in  the 
"  Cattle  Baisers  "  case  the  Supreme  Court  distinctly  said  in  its  opin- 
ion, "the  order  of  the  Commission  was  not  sustamed  by  the  facts 
upon  which  it  was  predicated." 

Yet  Commissioner  Prouty  told  this  committee  last  week  that  the 
Commission  had  never  "  been  overruled  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  on  a  question  of  fact."  No  doubt  when  the  state- 
ment was  made  the  Commissioner  had  forgotten  that  in  deciding 
a^inst  the  Commission  in  the  Cattle  Eaisers'  case  (186  U.  S.,  320) 
the  Supreme  Court  said : 

Being  then  constrained  to  the  conclusion  that  the  order  of  the  OommitBioD 
was  not  sustained  by  the  facts  upon  which  it  wns  predicated,  we  can  not  enter 
into  an  independent  investigation  of  the  facts,  even  if  it  be  conceded  the  record 
Is  in  a  condition  to  enable  us  to  do  so,  in  order  that  new  and  8iil>stantive  find- 
ings of  fact  may  be  evolved,  upon  which  the  order  of  the  Commission  may  be 
sustained. 

Something  like  a  disagreement  with  the  Commission's  view  of  the 
facts  seems  also  to  have  been  expressed  by  the  Supreme  Court  when 
in  the  Import  Rate  case  (162  U.  b.,  197)  it  said: 

The  effort  of  the  Commission,  by  a  rigid  general  order,  to  derive  the  inland 
consumers  of  the  advantage  of  through  rates,  and  to  thns  give  an  advantage  to 
the  traders  and  manufacturers  of  the  large  seal)oard  cities,  seems  to  create  the 
very  mischief  which  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Act  to  remedy. 
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POWER  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  but  45  of  the  more  than  4,000  complaints 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission  have  gone  to  the  courts, 
while  at  least  3,900  have  been  settled  in  the  manner  determined  upon 
Inr  the  CoQunission  or  by  agreement  among  the  parties  in  interest, 
tnere  are  ^ose  who  ur^  a  more  drastic  law  on  the  CTound  that  the 
present  statute  is  inef^tive.  The  Conmiission  itself,  as  shown  by 
Mr.  Walker  D.  Hines  in  his  testimony  before  this  conmiittee,  has 
widely  and  loudly  proclaimed  its  own  impotence. 

I  am  not  willing  to  let  this  occasion  pass  without  registering  the 
opinion  that  the  powers  of  the  Commission,  under  the  law  as  it 
exists  to-day,  are  adecjuate  to  correct,  promptly  and  completely,  any 
genuine  case  of  injustice  which  is  brought  to  its  attention.  Only  last 
month  Mr.  Justice  McKenna,  in  decidmg  a  case  in  which  the  Com- 
mission was  interested,  expressed  the  opmion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
that  the  present  provisions  of  law  are  "adequate  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  enforce  any  order  it  is  authorized  to  make.''  ^  And  the 
law  expressly  authorizes  the  Commission  to  order  any  interstate 
railway  to  cease  and  desist  from  any  violation  of  the  law^  including, 
of  course,  the  exaction  of  any  extortionate  rate  or  subjecting  any 
person,  place,  or  class  of  traffic  to  any  undue  or  unreasonable  preju- 
dice or  disadvantage  through  the  practice  of  unjust  discrimination 
in  any  form. 

It  IS  true  that  the  findings  of  the  Commission  are  only  prima  facie 
evidence  in  the  courts  and  that  the  latter  are  empowered  to  supple- 
nient  the  investigations  of  the  former.  But  the  courts  do  not  hear  tes- 
timony that  is  not  material  and  relevant,  and  if  in  the  cases  which 
have  gone  to  the  courts  the  record  has  not  fully  covered  the  material 
and  relevant  facts  it  is  because  the  Commission  has  failed  to  exercise 
completely  its  broad  powers  of  investigation.  These  powers  are  of 
great  extent  The  Commission  is  not  strictly  bound  hj  the  ordinary 
rules  of  evidence,  and  the  courts  have  held  that,  in  deciding  whether 
their  aid  shall  be  available,  as  provided  in  the  law,  for  compelling  the 
production  of  testimony^  either  oral  or  documentary,  before  the  Com- 
mission, they  must  be  very  liberal  in  determining  wh^t  inquiries  are 
material  ana  relevant.  In  other  words,  if  in  certain  cases  the  record 
made  before  the  Commission  has  not  been  complete  enough  to  afford 
the  basis  of  a  satisfactory  determination  of  the  matters  involved^  by 
the  courts,  it  has  been  because  the  Commission  itself  did  not  utilize 
the  broad  powers  of  investigation  conferred  upon  it  by  C-ongress. 
It  has  always  had  the  power  to  extend  its  investigations  in  any  case 
to  the  most  remotely  relevant  or  material  fact.  If  it  has  failed  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  evidential  facts  which  have  l)een  brought 
out  in  subsequent  proceedings  before  the  courts,  it  is  certainly  cred- 
itable to  the  wisdom  of  Congress  that  the  law  has  provided  for  sup- 
plementing its  inquiries. 

Whenever  the  (^onunission  frankly  accepts  the  definitions  of  its 
powers  sanctioned  by  the  courts  it  will  prove  to  be  a  tremendous 
agenOT  for  the  modification  of  rates  and  the  relations  among  rates. 
It  will  then  abandon  its  efforts  to  exclude  this,  that,  and  the  other 
dass  of  facts  from  consideration  by  interpreting  the  words  "sub- 
stantially similar,"  used  in  the  Act,  as  though  they  referred  to  sim- 
ilarity in  certain  details  only,  and,  in  each  case  presented  to  it,  will 
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ite  and  consider  all  of  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  rates  tm 
against.    If  it  then  proceeds  to  make  accurate  findings  of 

to  issue  lawful  orders  based  upon  them  most  of  its  ord« 
oluntarily,  promptly,  and  completely  obeyed  by  the  cairieESi 
3e  which  are  not  voluntarily  obeyed  will  be  enforced  ly 
decree.     Nothing  is  plainer  than  the  tendency  of  the  awte 

back  upon  the  Commission  the  burden  of  ascertaining  udl 
ing  the  facts  in  regard  to  complaints;  and  the  cQn<faaoi  |  ^i^ 
findings  are  those  of  an  especially  expert  body,  entitled  to     jr,  ^ 
iiffht  and  not  too  riffidly  to  be  reviewed  or  criticised  or 
obe  thrust  aside,  is  plainly  to  be  read  in  many  of  the  vvt 

in  which  the  Commission's  orders  have  been  reiected.  fi 
il  Circle  case,  while  refusing  to  enforce  a  part  of  a  pWnlr   .  .  , 

order  of  the  Conmiission,  the  Supreme  Court  spoke  i      yr 


m 


cot. 
1 


>r  the  tribunal  appointed  to  enforce  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  _ 
be  Ck)mmlssion  or  the  court,  to  consider  whether  the  exlsthig  6nm 
d  conditions  were  or  were  not  substantiaHy  similar. 

anting  on  the  foregoing,  in  its  Tenth  Annual  (1896)  Bqwrt 
mission  said  that — 

?ren(»e  Is  plainly  drawn  from  this  language  that  on  full  considentha 
iimission  of  the  facts  in  a  case  its  determination  of  questions  of  £Mt 
ted  in  its  findings,  should  not  be  reviewed  or  disturbed  except  ivoi 
evidence  in  the  circuit  court  which  materially  impairs  the  accoi*9 
it  of  such  findings. 

[uent  expressions  of  the  courts  seem  to  give  substantial  sop- 
he  foregoing  conclusion  of  the  Commission.  But  that  body 
Iwa ys  acted  upon  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  same  ojiir 

poses  of  the  act  call  for  a  full  inquiry  by  the  Commission  into  all  tlK 
ices  and  conditions  pertinent  to  the  questions  involved. 

contrary,  it  has  repeatedly  and  persistently  followed  its  own 

inter pretiit ions  of  the  statute  and  thus  allowed  self-imposed 

QS  to  restrict  the  scope  of  its  investigations  and  impair  its 

r.    Although  the  Supreme  Court  said,  in  the  Social  Circk 

b— 

sonnbleness  of  the  rate  in  a  given  case  depends  on  the  facts,  and  Uif 
f  the  CJonnulssiou  is  to  consider  these  facts  and  give  them  their  proper 

Jie  Import  Rates  case  declared,  with  reference  to  the  con- 
"  reached  by  the  Conunission,  or  by  the  courts  below,  in 

0  what  were  proper  rates  "  that  "  That  was  a  question  of 

1  if  the  inquiry-  had  been  conducted  on  a  proper  basis  we 
ot  have  felt  inclined  to  review  conclusions  so  reached,"  the 
ion  has  so  conducted  its  work  that  in  one  of  the  latest  cases 
the  Kearney  case,  the  circuit  court  was  fully  justified  in 
tat  the  Commission  had  failed  to  make  any  finding  of  fact 
ould  sustain  its  order.  Tlie  true  theory  or  the  law  and  of 
s  of  the  Commission  was  expressed  by  the  circuit  court  for 
lie  District  of  Tennessee  in  refusing  on  April  17,  1896.  to 
the  order  of  the  Conmiission  in  the  Kashville  Coal  case. 
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tn  its  decision  the  court  declared  that  the  Commission  is  to  be  re- 
kSEjarded  as  a  body  of  experts  in  transportation  problems  and  thatr— 

3^  This  gives  to  the  Ck>nimIssloD*8  fiuding  and  opinion  great  weight,  and  entitles 
r<^.t  to  great  consideration,  both  by  the  parties  affected  and  by  the  courts,  when 
-aj|=!3Alled  upon  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  mandates. 

-  -^  But  after  voicing  this  opinion  the  court  was  compelled  to  say  that 
i'in  the  case  before  it  the  Commission's  report  and  findings  did  not 
ftslay  before  the  court  the  definite  and  distinct  information  necessary, 
^-"that  it  made  but  "  a  passing  allusion  "  to  "  the  main  issue  "  of  fact, 
brand  that,  in  consequence,  the  Commission's  investigation  and  opinion 
•  could  not  have  the  value  which  conformity  to  the  purpose  of  Congress 
3ff would  have  insured.    This  opinion  contains  the  following: 

^  For  the  Commission's  investigation  and  opinion  to  have  this  intended  value, 
•aC  however,  it  should,  in  fact,  conform  to  the  puipuse  of  Congress  in  requiring  such 
%^(C  proceedings.  It  is  not  sufficient,  therefore,  in  a  report  of  its  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions,  to  do  so  in  such  general  way  as  not  to  disclose  its  views 
upon  particular  phases  of  the  evidence,  or  its  conclusions  of  law  upon  facts 
^^  flDand  with  reference  to  the  particular  issues  in  the  case.  Stated  in  another 
'  s  form,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  report  to  be  made  up  of  mere  conclusions.  Its 
opinion  or  report  should  show  what  the  issues  in  the  case  are  and  what  facts 
It  finds  in  regard  to  such  issues.  The  report  should  make  suitable  reference 
C^  to  the  evidence  adduced  in  regard  to  any  particular  question,  where  there  Is 
a  confiict  in  the  proof,  showing  how  the  Conunission  settles  the  disputed  fact; 
or»  if  the  evidence  in  regard  to  any  issue  is  undisputed,  state  that  fact  In 
J  other  words,  the  report  should  give  the  parties  to  be  affected,  as  well  as  the 
^  court,  in  any  Judicial  proceeding  afterwards  instituted,  definite  and  distinct 
Information  as  to  what  was  found  as  facts  and  the  Commission's  opinion 
2  tliereon,  such  as  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  Judicial  opinion  sufficient  and 
satisfactory  for  the  puri)ose  of  ordinary  litigation.  Now,  the  report  of  the 
Ck)mmission  in  this  case  does  nothing  of  this  kind.  It  was  not  intended  to  cast 
opon  the  courts  the  labor  of  an  original  and  independent  examination  as  in 
a  case  instituted  here  in  the  first  instance.  If  so,  action  by  the  Commission 
would  be  idle.  The  report  should  on  all  issues  make  a  distinct  showing,  so 
that  on  its  face  it  would  be  prima  facie  good,  as  required  under  the  act  The 
main  issue  made  in  the  answer  to  the  original  complaint,  as  well  as  now  In  the 
answer  to  the  suit  in  this  court,  is  and  was  that  the  difference  in  the  rates 
from  the  Earlington  mines  to  Nashville  and  those  from  the  same  point  to 
Memphis  was  rendered  necessary  and  was  Justified  by  competitive  freight  rates 
at  that  point,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  the  rates  on  coal,  by  competition  in 
coal  coming  from  the  Pittsburg  mines  by  means  of  river  transportation  to 
Memphis.  The  report  of  the  Conunission.  not>vithstanding  this  was  the  main 
Issue,  makes  but  a  passing  allusion  to  the  fact  of  competition  at  Memphis. 
The  report  shows  nothing  as  to  the  cost  of  coal  at  the  Pittsburg  mines,  the 
rate  per  ton  at  which  it  was  transported  to  Memphis,  or  the  price  at  which 
such  coal  was  sold;  and  the  Commission  does  not  consider  nor  decide  to  what 
extent,  if  at  all,  this  competition  affects  the  rates  which  the  Ijouisvllle  and 
Nashville  Railroad  Company  can  make  on  coal  shipped  from  the  Earlington 
mines  to  Meniphi.s,  so  that  the  rate,  together  with  the  price  will  enable  that  coal 
to  be  handled  on  the  Memphis  market  If  the  facts  iu  relation  to  this  ques- 
tion of  competiticm  were  at  all  important  in  this  case,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Ck)mmission  did  not  so  consider  it,  as  that  entire  subject  was  summarily  dis- 
missed without  any  finding  of  facts  or  the  expression  of  any  opinion  in 
regard  thereto.  Indeed,  much  of  the  argument  at  the  bar  on  both  sides  has  been 
directed  to  the  question  of  what  the  Commission  did  or  did  not  find  or  decide 
in  this  case.  It  is  contended,  for  example,  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the  Com- 
mission that  it  did  investigate  and  did  de<*ide  that  the  rate  from  Earlington 
to  Nashville  was  in  and  of  itself  unreasonable  and  unjustly  high,  without 
regard  to  the  Memphis  rate  at  all ;  while  counsel  for  the  defendant  earnestly 
insists  (and  successfully.  I  think)  that  the  Commission  decided  no  such  ques- 
tion. It  is  to  be  rogrott(Hi  of  course  tiiat  a  report  so  important  as  this,  both  In 
Its  effect  on  the  parties  and  as  a  basis  of  suit  in  this  court  should  become  the 
•abject  of  construction  in  order  to  ascertain  what  was  really  decided. 
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In  the  Behlmer  case  (175  U.  S.,  648)  the  Supreme  Court  spoke  of 
the  Commission  as  follows: 

That  body,  from  the  nature  of  Its  organization  and  the  duties  inoipoaed  upon  It 
by  the  statute,  is  peculiarly  competent  to  pass  upon  questions  of  £act  of  tiie 
character  here  arising. 

The  foregoing  was  quoted  bv  the  Supreme  Court  in  deciding  the 
Chattanooga  case  (181  U.  S.,  1),  and  the  court  asserted  that  it  had— 

steadily  refused  *  *  *  to  exert  its  original  Judgment  upon  the  facts  where, 
under  the  statute,  it  was  entitled,  before  approaching  the  facts,  to  the  aid  which 
must  necessarily  be  afforded  by  the  previous  enlightened  Judgment  of  the  Oom- 
misslon  upon  such  subjects. 

In  the  Georgia  Commission  cases  (181  U.  S.,  29)  the  Supreme 
Court  found  that  the  Commission  had  "  postponed  the  performanoe 
of  its  duty  "  and  had  made  no  investigation  of  the  facts,  and  con- 
tinued as  follows : 

It  is  now  urged  that  we  should  enter  into  an  original  investigation  of  tbe 
facts  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  number  of  questions  as  to  diseriminatloD. 
as  to  preference,  as  to  reasonableness  of  rates,  as  to  the  relation  which  the  rttw 
at  some  places  bore  to  those  at  others,  in  order  to  discharge  the  duty  which  tlie 
statute  has  expressly,  in  the  first  instance,  declared  should  be  performed  by  tbe 
Commission. 

After  thus  stating  the  course  which  it  had  been  urged  to  take,  the 
Supreme  Court  expressed  its  conclusion  as  follows : 

In  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  case,  Just  decided,  following 
the  ruling  made  in  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  v,  Behlmer  (175  U.  S.. 
648,  067),  and  previous  cases,  we  have  held  that  where  the  Commission  by  rea- 
son of  its  erroneous  construction  of  the  statute  had  in  a  case  to  It  presented 
declined  to  adequately  find  tbe  facts,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  courts,  on  applica- 
tion being  made  to  them  to  enforce  the*  erroneous  order  of  the  Commission,  not 
to  proceed  to  an  original  investigation  of  the  facts  which  should  have  been 
passed  upon  by  the  Commission,  but  to  correct  the  error  of  law  committed  by 
that  body,  and  after  doing  so  to  remand  the  case  to  the  Commission,  so  as  to 
afford  it  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  evidence  and  finding  the  facts  as 
required  by  law. 

Nimierous  other  expressions  of  the  courts,  similar  in  tenor  to  the 
foregoing,  clearly  indicate  that  whenever  the  Commission  chooses  to 
confine  itself  to  the  facts  in  each  case,  carefully  weighing  all  of  them 
and  excluding  none  that  is  of  controlling  influence  upon  the  rate^- 
investigated,  its  Kndings  of  fact  are  likely  to  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  courts.  No  one  can  then  refuse  obedience  to  its  lawful  orders 
and  there  can  be  no  genuine  abuse  in  the  field  of  interstate  railway 
transportation  which  they  can  not  relieve. 

POWER   UNDER   THE   ELKINS   LAW. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  Commission's  authority  T  have 
not  taken  into  consideration  the  method  of  correcting  unjust  discrim- 
ination in  tarifl'  rates  provided  in  the  Elkins  law  of  February  19, 
1903.  By  this  act  it  was  provided,  "  That  whenever  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  shall  have  reasonable  ground  for  belief  that 
any  common  carrier  *  *  *  is  committing  any  discriminations 
forbidden  by  law,"  application  may  be  made  to  the  proper  circuit 
court  sitting  in  equity  which  shall  "  direct  and  require  a  oiscontinu- 
ance  of  such  discrimination  by  proper  orders,  writs,  and  process." 

An  opportunity  to  declare  the  evident  and  almost  unmistakable 
meaning  of  the  foregoing  occurred  with  unusual  promptJiess,  and  oa 
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Ifarch  9,  1903,  deciding  the  case  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  t;. 
United  States  (189  U.  S.,  274),  the  Supreme  Court  said : 

The  violation  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  complained  of  in  the  amended 
Mil  was  an  asserted  discrimination  between  localities.  •  *  *  Bearing  in 
mind  that,  prior  to  the  request  of  the  Ck)mmission  upon  which  the  suit  was 
brought,  no  hearing  was  had  before  the  Commission  concerning  the  matters  of 
fact  complained  of,  and  therefore  no  finding  of  fact  whatever  was  made  by  the 
Oommission,  and  it  liad  issued  no  order  to  the  carrier  to  desist  from  any  viola- 
tion of  the  law  found  to  exist,  after  opportunity  afforded  to  it  to  defend,  the 
qnestion  is  whether,  under  such  circumstances,  the  law  officers  of  the  United 
States  at  the  request  of  the  Commission  were  authorized  to  institute  this  suit 
^  *  *  Power  to  prosecute  a  suit  like  the  one  now  under  consideration  is 
expressly  conferred  by  an  act  of  Congress,  adopted  since  this  cause  was  argued 
at  bar — that  is,  the  act  "  to  further  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and 
among  States,"  approved  February  19,  1903. 

Yet  the  Commission  has  i)ersistently  ignored  the  machinery  for  the 
correction  of  unjust  relations  among  rates  thus  placed  at  its  disposal 
by  Congress,  and  in  its  annual  report  for  1903,  dated  eight  months 
after  the  decision  just  quoted  was  rendered,  it  declared  that  although 
the  remedy  by  injunction  was  "  in  terms  made  applicable  to  any  dis- 
crimination forbidden  by  law,  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  it  applies 
to  discriminations  which  are  the  result  of  adhering  to  published 
pates." 

But  two  conclusions  are  possible  to  those  who  realize  the  extent 
of  the  powers  now  possessed  oy  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Either  it  grossly  overstates  the  extent  of  unjust  discrimination  in 
tariff  rates,  or  the  prevalence  of  the  evils  which  it  proclaims  should 
have  led  to  the  wise  exercise  of  the  power  it  has  nermitted  to  lie  dor- 
mant. In  other  words,  either  the  Commission  and  the  other  advocates 
of  governmental  rate-making  misapprehend  the  present  situation  or 
the  Commission  has  not  done  what  it  ought  to  have  done.  If  this  is 
so,  it  is  not  the  law  which  has  failed  but  its  administration.  And  if 
the  diflSculty  has  been  administrative  rather  than  legislative,  the  rea- 
sonable course  would  seem  to  be  to  reconstruct  the  administrative 
agency  rather  than  to  reconstruct  the  law. 

MANUFACTURERS  IN  OPPOSITION. 

I  should  like,  with  the  permission  of  the  committee,  to  read  an  ex- 
tract from  the  address  of  Mr.  D.  M.  Parry,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  delivered  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  16, 
1905.     Discussing  interstate-commerce  legislation,  Mr.  Parry  said: 

A  remarlcable  public  aj^itation  on  another  economic  question  besides  that  of 
labor  has  deeply  stirred  the  entire  country  during  the  last  year,  and  that  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  Government  through  Its  Interstate  Commerce  Ck)mms8ion, 
shall  regulate  railroad  rates  and  ]>rncticcs.  The  intensity  of  the  general  discoa- 
sion  of  this  question  was  in  good  part  due  to  an  earnest  recommendation  for 
railroad  regulation  by  the  President  in  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress. 
The  recent  session  of  Congress  naturally  became  the  center  of  the  agitation,  and 
after  protracted  hearings  by  the  House  Conmiittee  on  Interstate  Commerce  a 
measure  known  as  the  Esch-Towusend  bill  was  reported  to  the  House  and  paused 
by  that  body  with  little  debute  and  by  a  very  large  majority.  This  action  of  the 
House  is  generally  credited  with  being  an  effort  to  satisfy  what  was  regarded  as 
the  political  exigencies  of  the  situation.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce,  howerer.  continue<l  its  hearings  on  the  proposed  legislation  until  the 
adjournment  of  Congress,  and  provided  for  further  hearings  during  the  Interim 
before  the  convening  of  the  next  session.  The  movement  for  increasing  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Interstate  Connncrce  Commission  has  been  chiefly  furthered  by  the 
Oommission  itself  and  by  the  exeaitive  committee  of  the  Interstate  commence 
law  convention  of  1900,  of  which  committee  Mr.  E.  P.  Bacon,  one  of  the  speakem 
at  our  la«t  convention,  is  chairman.    The  interstate  commerce  law  oonTflQUoa 
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held  a  meeting  at  St  Louis  last  summer,  at  which  speeches  were  made  adfoeat- 
Ixkg  the  fixing  of  railroad  rates  by  the  Government  and  developing  the  poU<? 
later  pursued  by  the  officers  of  the  convention  at  WasblDgton.  Many  organia- 
tlons  of  shippers  and  business  men  throughout  the  country  indorsed  the  more- 
ment  led  by  Mr.  Bacon.  Several  notable  organizations,  howerer,  like  the  New 
York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation  and  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  after 
due  consideration  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  proposed  legislation,  dbap- 
proved  of  its  character  in  some  leading  phases,  and  other  organlzatioiis  not 
ready  to  either  approve  or  disajiprovc  assumed  a  noncommittal  attitude.  Ttie 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  took  no  active  participation  either  for  or 
against  the  legislation  under  discussion.  An  explanation  is  due  the  membersUp 
on  this  matter. 

At  the  Pittsburg  convention  last  year  a  resolution  was  adopted  indorsing  tbe 
Quarles-Cooper  bill,  which  at  that  time  reflected  the  views  of  those  demandins 
railroad  regulation.  It  seemed  to  be  the  understanding  of  many  that  this  bill 
was  In  line  with  laws  already  existing  to  prevent  discriminating  rates,  and  its 
foil  significance  as  a  measure  authorizing  the  fixing  of  rates  by  the  GovenimeDt 
was  not  developed  in  the  consideration  of  the  resolution.  In  fact,  the  resolu- 
tion was  passed  without  debate,  the  convention  being  pressed  for  time  In  wbidi 
to  take  up  other  matters.  The  proposition  to  have  a  Government  commission 
fix  freight  rates  has  never  been  a  subject  of  earnest  consideration  by  the  Mso- 
ciation,  and  the  same  is  true  of  many  other  organizations  of  basiness  men- 
While  there  had  been  some  public  agitation  of  the  matter,  it  was  not  until  tlie 
recent  session  of  Congress  that  thousands  of  manufacturers  and  shippers  gave 
it  earnest  thought  and  study.  However,  a  certain  portion  of  the  prc^ss  and  some 
of  those  In  public  life  apparently  believed  that  the  shipper  would  of  conrae 
favor  any  proposition  which  promised  cheaper  rates,  and  there  followed  a 
clamorous  campaign.  osteusil)ly  In  behalf  of  the  shipper,  to  force  through  Con- 
gress a  bill  which  was  essentially  socialistic.  Whatever  the  merits  of  the  pn> 
posed  legislation  may  be,  it  must  at  least  be  acknowledged  that  it  deals  witb  a 
subject  of  great  nia^^nitude.  one  which  can  not  be  too  thoroughly  considered 
before  definite  views  concerning  it  are  reached.  Partiailarly  should  this  asso- 
ciation not  be  dragooned  or  stampeded  in  l)ehalf  of  any  proposition.  Repre- 
senting as  it  does  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country,  it  should  at  all 
times  feel  the  responsibility  resting  upon  it  to  be  prudent  and  conservative. 
On  subjects  on  which  great  difference  of  opinion  exists  it  Is  the  high  purp*^ 
of  the  organiziition  to  foster  full  coils iderat ion  in  the  effort  to  develop  the  truth 
concerning  them.  When  once  the  association  Is  reasonably  assured  that  any 
proposed  legislation  is  in  line  with  justice  and  the  advancement  of  the  industrial 
welfare,  it  is  then  time  to  use  the  strength  of  the  organization  in  its  behalf. 

With  these  consUlorations  in  view.  It  appeared  at  the  time  when  the  agitation 
on  the  subject  been  me  Intense  that  no  harm  could  result  from  seeking  a  more 
positive  expression  than  had  heretofore  l)een  obtained  from  the  membership 
of  the  association  as  to  the  principles  involved  In  the  proposed  legislation.  A 
number  of  other  bills  varying  in  essential  respects  from  the  Quarles-Cooper 
bill  were  being  pressoil  for  consideration,  and  It  seemed  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  general  policy  of  the  niombershlp  respecting  tlieir *fundjunental  features. 
By  correspondence  with  the  executive  committee  and  with  the  members  of  the 
committee  on  interstate  coniniorce  of  the  association  it  was  found  that  while 
some  favored  the  proposed  legislation  the  majority  opposed  it.  Your  com- 
mittee on  interstate  conmicrce.  of  which  Mr.  E.  B.  Pike  is  chairman,  was  anxious 
to  do  whatever  the  jissooiJitlon  desired,  and  besides  holding  several  meetings 
the  committee  carried  on  a  considerable  correspondence.  I  took  occasion 
myself  to  send  a  letter  to  Mr.  PiivC.  outlining  my  personal  views,  with  tbe 
idea  of  having  the  letter  sent  to  the  membership,  but  after  some  further  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  by  both  the  couimittee  on  interstate  commerce  and 
also  the  executive  coniniKtee  it  was  decided  to  leave  the  whole  question  for  the 
consideration  of  this  convention.  As  the  letter  sent  by  me  to  Mr.  Pike  fairly 
presents  my  personal  views  and  also  states  my  attitude  on  the  subject  ai 
president  of  the  association,  I  have  thought  it  well  to  append  It  as  a  part  of 
this  report 

ESCII-TOWNSEND   BIIJ« 

The  Esch-Townsend  bill,  which  passed  the  last  House,  has  become  the  basis 
for  i)resent  discnsshai.  This  measure  provides  for  tlie  exercise  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Connnission  of  the  rate -making  power  and  also  for  a  special 
court  of  transportation,  which  shall   hear  api)eals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
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CdmmlssloD  and  suits  brought  by  the  Commission  to  enforce  Its  orders.  It 
to  claimed  that  the  Ck)mml88lon  Is  only  given  the  power  to  revise  and  regu- 
late rates  that  are  unreasonable,  but  to  revise  and  regulate  rates  is  really 
to  exercise  the  rate-making  power.  As  the  rates  are  already  established 
the  railroads  themselves  do  nothing  more  than  to  revise  and  regulate  them 
under  present  conditions.  The  question  of  rebates  does  not  properly  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  the  bill,  as  the  leaders  of  the  movement  in  its  behalf 
themselves  declare  that  the  present  laws  are  fully  adequate  to  meet  that  evil. 
Whether  these  laws  are  being  enforced  is  another  question.  The  issue  raised 
by  the  proposed  bill  is  whether  the  Government  through  a  conunlssion  shall 
determine  the  renesonnbloness  of  railroad  rates  and  fix  new  rates  when  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Commission  the  rates  are  unreasonable,  the  rulings  of  the 
Commission  to  be  sul)jeet  to  Judicial  review.  TalvC  for  example  the  grain 
rate.  Shall  the  Commission  determine  whether  the  difTereutial  between  grain 
sent  from  Chicago  to  New  Yorls  and  from  Chicago  to  Baltimore  Is  unreasonable? 
Shall  It  determine  whether  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans  is  too  low 
compared  to  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  Yorlv?  In  otlier  words,  shall  it 
establish  inelastic  legal  rates  to  talte  the  place  of  the  rates  now  fixed  by  com- 
petition? 

In  a  recent  interview  Representative  Stevens,  of  Minnesota,  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  is  quoted  as  believ- 
ing that  the  public  demand  for  the  regulation  of  the  great  carrying  companies 
is  Jostifled,  and  as  being  anxious  himself  to  bring  al>out  proper  legislation.  He 
then  gives  some  of  the  dilficulties  which  confront  Congress  in  resiwnding  to  the 
demand  for  the  regulation  of  rates.  He  refers  to  the  three  methods  of  fixing 
rates  now  before  the  country,  the  first  being  that  of  competition,  the  second 
that  of  a  legal  rate  to  be  fixed  by  a  conunlssion  or  established  by  Judgment  of 
the  courts,  and  third,  the  rate  fixed  by  authority  of  State  legislatures  and  oper- 
ative only  within  State  limits.  Mr.  Stevens*s  statements  are  highly  illmnlnative 
of  the  whole  question,  and  I  wish  to  quote  some  extracts  from  his  interview. 
As  for  the  first  method  of  rate  fixing,  that  of  competition,  he  believes  that 
everyone  understands  it,  since  "  it  has  been  in  operation  since  the  beginning  of 
railroad  enterprises."    As  to  the  second  method,  he  says : 

**  REPRESENTATIVE   STEVENS   ON   THE   BILL. 

•*  Under  the  operation  of  the  Esch-Townsend  bill,  rates  would  be  established 
very  gradually  over  the  country,  one  section  being  taken  at  a  time,  and  months, 
not  to  say  years,  would  elapse  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
could  fix  rates  covering  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  rates  thus  established 
would  be  rigid  and  inelastic,  for  it  would  require  a  legislative  enactment  to 
make  them  operative  and  another  legislative  enactment  to  amend  them,  whldi 
would  take  much  time. 

*'The  third  method,  that  of  rates  fixed  by  State  commission,  would  also  be 
rigfid  and  inelastic,  for  the  reason  Just  given. 

"As  an  illustration,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  Esch-Townsend  bill  is  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  that  the  legislatures  of  the  Middle  West  States,  such  as  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Nebraslva.  enact  legislation  that  Is  now 
pending  to  increase  the  rate-mal^lng  power  of  railroad  commissions  within  tliose 
States.  Let  it  be  supposed,  further,  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunls- 
sion, in  response  to  the  calls  for  help,  which  are  now  coming  from  all  over, 
was  to  hold  protracted  hearings  and  fix  a  system  of  rates  for  all  tariffs  to  the 
Gulf  ports.  Much  time  would  elapse  before  other  sections  of  the  countnr  could 
have  rates  similarly  established,  and  during  this  Interval  much  harm  might 
be  accomplished. 

"For  example,  the  most  troublesome  rate  in  the  Middle  West  and  the  terri- 
tory between  Chicago  and  the  Atlantic  coast,  both  by  rail  and  water,  is  the 
rate  on  grain.  There  is  always  difficulty  In  adjusting  this  rate  so  as  to  sat- 
isfy shippers  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Gulf,  and  shippers  from  the  same 
point  to  the  Atlantic  coast  by  way  of  Chicago,  or  by  way  of  Minneapolis  and 
Dnluth.  Now,  the  primary  factor  In  determining  this  rate  Is  the  cost  of  load- 
ing and  shipping  grain  on  barges  from  the  I'ppor  Aiisslsslppl  to  New  Orleans 
and  placing  it,  upon  its  arrival  in  the  latter  city,  either  upon  elevators  or  ocean 
vessela  This  comes  about  because  the  great  hlgliway  of  the  Mississippi  la 
always  open,  and  men  who  can  l)uy  grain  can  always  hire  or  own  barges.  The 
railroads  to  the  Gulf  must  meet  this  barge  comi)etitlon,  and  they  do  it  by  con- 
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•Iderlng  tbe  haul  in  both  directions.    The  retnm  haul  Is  now  very  lar^.  cm\m 
to  the  active  movement  of  lumber,  cotton,  and  other  southern  products. 

*'A  thfard  foctor  in  this  situation  is  the  demand  of  the  Minneapolis  flour  miUi 
that  grain  be  diverted  toward  the  Northwest  There  are  times  when  tbe  loal 
demands  for  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  are  alone  sufficient  to  take  grain  in  tbit 
direction  when  tbe  rates  in  the  other  direction  are  not  sufficiently  low. 

"The  situation  above  outlined  is  based  on  the  natural  pressure  of  baslDe» 
or  on  competition. 

"  Suppose,  on  complaint,  the  rates  from  the  Missouri  river  to  New  OrteftDi 
are  fixed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under,  say,  tlie  EKb- 
Townsend  bill,  and  that  tbe  railroad  commissions  of  Kansas  and  Nebraika 
liave  fixed  rates,  the  latter  from  all  State  points  to  Omaha,  and  the  former  from 
all  State  points  to  Arkansas  City,  Kans.  Those  rates,  fixed  by  process  of  Itw. 
could  only  be  changed  by  subsequent  investigation  and  order  made  in  process 
of  law,  and  the  territory  where  tbey  are  operative  is  removed  from  the  domain 
of  competition.  Meanwhile,  8upi)ose  that  the  Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Oommi^- 
sion  has  not  bad  time,  as  it  would  not  have  had,  to  fix  rates  from  the  Misamir: 
river  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  either  by  way  of  Chicago  or  Minneapolis  and  DolutlL 
What  is  the  Inevitable  result?  Tbe  rates  to  the  Atlantic  coast  being  oontroUed 
by  competition,  the  transportation  lines  in  that  direction  mouoiK>lize  tlie  gnio 
trade,  and  the  lines  to  tbe  Gulf,  having  tbe  inelastic  rate  fixed  by  law,  and  not 
competition,  are  unable  to  attract  the  grain  business,  and  both  they  and  tbe 
country  which  they  traverse  suffer. 

'*  Of  course,  after  a  while  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  g^t 
around  to  the  fixing  of  rates  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Atlantic,  but  wtiat  is  to 
become  of  the  Gulf  traffic  from  that  section  in  the  meantime? 

"  Obviously,  the  rates  under  the  Esch-Townsend,  or  under  any  other  bill.  cotM 
not  be  extended  over  tbe  entire  country  for  years,  and  the  result  meanwhile 
would  certainly  be  to  enrich  railways  and  shippers  in  one  direction  and  to  impov- 
erish those  in  another  section. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  questions  which  has  come  up  In  the  minds  of  members  of 
Congress  who  want  to  give  the  people  what  they  demand,  so  far  as  tliat  may  be 
done  fairly  to  all  interests.  The  period  of  transition  from  the  present  competi- 
tion system  to  tbe  system  of  fixed  Federal  rates  would  be  a  period  of  distress  for 
some  parts  of  the  country  and  increased  prosperity  for  others,  no  matter  whit 
form  the  legislation  might  take.  The  concrete  illustration  of  the  Missouri  river 
and  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  ports  is  typical  of  every  other  section  of  tbe  country. 
I  have  merely  selected  it  because  the  heavy  grain  sliipments  from  tbe  Missoari 
river  make  the  illustration  familiar  South,  East,  and  West  Chlcaijio,  Mione 
npolis,  and  New  York  have  been  complaining  of  late  years  of  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  Gulf  ports  as  points  of  shipment  of  grain  for  export.  If  tbe  BKb- 
Townsend  bill  were  to  become  effective  to-morrow,  and  under  its  provisions  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  responding  to  the  most  clamorous  donand. 
were  to  fix  rates  to  the  Gulf,  the  cities  Just  named  would  have  no  further  caufio 
for  complaint  i>erhaps  for  years." 

The  man  who  makes  tliese  simple  statements  of  fact  is  a  meml>er  of  Oongrefls 
who  has  listened  to  nil  tbe  nr^umeuts,  pro  and  con,  on  the  proposed  legislation, 
and  who  evidently  has  studied,  tbe  sul)ject  with  the  end  in  view  of  satisfying  tbe 
demands  of  his  constituents  while  nt  the  same  time  liaving  a  regard  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  written  about  this  subject 
of  railroad  regulation,  but  these  few  statements  are  sufficient  in  themselves,  it 
appears  to  me,  to  utterly  condoitm  the  Esch-Townsend  bill  and  every  other 
measure  which  proi)ose  to  sul>stitute  the  inflexible  legal  rate  for  the  rate 
determined  by  competition.  The  Esch-Townsend  bill  means  that  If  one  section 
of  the  country  can  dominate  tlie  Commission  the  other  sections  can  be  ruined 
industrially.  Mr.  Stevens  tells  tlie  cities  in  his  own  State  that  if  tlie  bll! 
l^ecomes  a  law  and  the  Commission  "  responds  to  the  most  clamorous  demand" 
neither  those  cities,  nor  Chicago,  nor  New  York  would  have  cause  to  (\)mpl.iiii 
against  rates  to  the  Gulf  for  perhaps  yeara.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  tbe 
Commission  or  any  other  political  l)ody  that  might  be  created  would  "  reqwiki 
to  the  most  clamorous  demand." 

LOWEST   BATES   AND   BEST    SEBVIOB. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  present  railroad  situation  which  gives  a  Talld  excuse 
for  Government  regulation  of  rates?  In  other  words,  what  sound  argument  can 
be  advanced  for  the  overthrow  of  the  <'onip(Mitive  system  pertaining  to  the  prices 
of  transi>ortatiou  and  the  substitution  of  the  socialistic  system  in  ita  plaoe? 
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Since  1832  the  railroads  of  this  country  have  developed  from  229  miles  to 
206.000  miles,  over  one-half  the  mlleajEre  of  the  world.  This  marvelous  ezpan- 
■Ion  of  the  means  of  efficient  and  raT)id  transportation  has  been  the  direct  result 
of  our  present  system  of  individualism,  of  noninterference  by  government  with 
private  enterprise,  of  freedom  by  the  individual  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  his 
own.  and  of  security  of  private  ownership  of  property.  Has  the  country  suf- 
fered by  this  expansion  of  her  railroads?  It  has  not  On  the  other  hand,  with- 
out the  railroads  the  country  could  never  have  reached  anything  like  its  present 
development  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  socialistic  fixing  of  rates  on  the 
building  of  new  railroads?  This  is  a  question  of  particular  imi>ortance  to  the 
people  of  the  Middle  West,  of  the  South,  and  the  Southwest  where  the  possi- 
bilities of  railroad  construction  have  by  no  means  been  exhausted.  The  strong- 
est incentive  for  the  building  of  new  roads  is  the  making  of  good  profits  by 
roads  already  in  operation.  With  increasing  production,  competition  to  sell 
reduces  prices;  with  increased  railroad  mileage,  competition  for  business  must 
bring  down  the  rates  of  transportation.  Suppose  when  the  first  railroad  line 
was  built  the  Government  had  declared  its  rates  "  unreasonable  "  and  had  fixed 
a  legal  rate,  does  anyone  believe  there  would  have  been  such  a  great  era  of 
railroad  construction  as  followed? 

One  would  think  from  the  outcry  going  up  for  the  fixing  of  rates  that  rail- 
roads were  absorbing  the  earniiiii^  of  the  nation  through  extortionate  charges. 
Ixmg  figures  concerning  the  so-called  railroad  "  tax  "  are  presented  by  advocates 
of  the  pending  bills.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  ascertain  how  much  the 
farmers  obtained  last  year  for  their  products  and  call  It  an  agricultural  "  tax  '* 
on  the  nation.  The  attempt  is  made  to  make  it  appear  that  the  railroad  rates 
are  so  high  that  the  shippers  and  the  general  public  can  no  longer  stand  the 
extortion,  but  must  have  relief  from  Congress.  Now,  the  simple  incontrovertible 
fact  is  that  railroad  rates  In  this  country  are  far  cheaper  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  These  rates  In  general  are  one-third  lower  than  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  one-half  lower  than  those  of  Germany,  where  the  rail- 
roads are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Government  An  examination  of  rates  in 
the  past  also  shows  there  has  been  an  almost  continuous  tendency  downward. 
In  1870  the  rates  were  three  times  what  they  are  now. 

Although  wages  or  the  average  returns  on  labor  are  much  higher,  yet  the 
people  of  this  country  have  the  advantage  of  better  transportation  service  at 
cheaper  rates  than  Is  enjoyed  In  any  other  country.  As  this  very  satisfactory 
condition  has  been  brought  about  under  our  individualistic  system,  and  as  under 
the  continued  working  of  free  competitive  conditions  rates  may  be  expected 
gradually  to  decline,  It  remains  for  the  advocates  of  the  inelastic  socialistic 
rates  to  show  why  any  change  from  competitive  conditions  is  desirable  and 
whether  socialistic  rate-making  would  Insure  lower  rates  In  the  future. 

IMPARTIAL  TBEATMENT  OF  GENERAL  PUBLIC. 

I  believe  it  is  a  gratuitous  assertion  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  antl- 
rallroad  agitation  when  they  say  that  the  shippers  generally  are  clamoring' 
against  what  is  termed  extortionate  rates.  The  complaints  ooming  from  ship- 
pers against  the  railroads  are  almost  wholly  complaints  of  discrimination  in 
favor  of  other  shippers.  I  feel  safe  in  asserting  that  what  the  shippers  in  this 
country  want  is  Impartial  treatment  from  the  railroads  rather  than  arbitrary 
reduction  of  rates. 

The  question  of  interstate  commerce  is  one  which  should  be  solved  In  accord- 
ance with  fundamental  principles  the  same  as  the  labor  question.  Under  our 
system  of  individual  initiative  the  Individual  must  not  be  hampered  or  checked 
In  doing  as  he  pleases  with  his  own.  He  must,  as  our  President  puts  it  **  have 
a  square  deal — nothing  more  or  less."  He  would  not  be  having  a  square  deal 
if  a  railroad  or  other  oori)oratlon  is  permitted  to  ruin  his  business  by  favoring 
bis  couii)etitor8.  Such  unjust  favoritism  would  destroy  those  free  competitive 
conditions  which  are  essential  to  the  Individualistic  system.  Hence,  the  neces- 
sity for  resort  to  the  police  powers  of  the  Government  The  principle  of 
impartial  treatment  of  the  general  public  must  be  enforced.  At  present  heayy 
fine,  to  which  may  be  added  imprisonment  is  the  penalty  prescribed  by  the 
Elkins  law  for  the  granting  of  rebates.  It  Is  said  that  since  the  passage  of  this 
law  several  years  ago  the  granting  of  rebates  has  largely  ceased,  but  some 
comphiint.s  are  still  U'ing  made. 

If  the  law  Is  not  enforced  then  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  law  if  rebates  con- 
tinue to  bo  given.  If  the  law  is  not  sufTiclenlly  adequate  then  It  should  be 
anieuiUHl.    l*erhaps  it  (*ou1d  be  made  better  by  declaring  that  when  it  is  found 
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that  a  secret  lower  rate  or  rebate  has  been  granted  to  anj  shipper,  such  nit 
shall  become  the  open  rate  for,  say,  one  year,  as  though  the  rate  were  part  cf 
the  published  classlflcation. 

It  Is  urged  that  unjust  discriminations  between  localities  and  dlfferoit  klodi 
of  traffic  are  such  as  to  require  the  granting  of  additional  powers  to  the  Inter- 
state C5ommerce  Commission.  I  believe  that  a  study  of  the  facts  will  show  that 
discriminations  of  this  character  are  not  numerous,  and  that  many  of  the  ooo* 
plaints  are  traceable  to  legitimate  and  beneficial  competition  between  riral 
localities.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  Commission  under  the  present  lav 
has  ample  power  to  investigate  and  bring  judicial  proceedings  to  remedy  any 
unjust  or  unreasonable  discriminations  of  the  kinds  mentioned.  Unjust  dis- 
criminations between  loonlltles  and  kinds  of  traffic  ought  to  he  snsceptible  to 
correction  through  tlie  application  of  the  police  powers  of  the  Government  the 
same  as  unjust  discriniiuatoius  between  individuals.  There  Is  no  valid  ressoo 
for  asserting  that  one  kind  of  discrimination  can  be  corrected  hy  punitlye  legis- 
lation and  that  another  kind  can  only  be  reached  by  the  socialistic  method  of 
fixing  rates. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  authority 
under  the  Ell^ins  Act  to  proceed  against  the  discriminations  growing  out  of  the 
private  car  lines  and  terminal  switches.  If  this  is  so  then  it  is  Its  duty  to  take 
steps  in  this  direction,  but  if  the  law  is  not  sufficiently  explicit  to  cover  tbem 
abuses,  then  legislation  that  will  reach  them  should  be  enacted.  Any  proper 
legislation  that  shall  be  based  on  the  fundamental  principle  that  the  general  piib- 
11c  shall  not  be  discriminated  against — that  is,  legislation  to  protect  free  com- 
petitive conditions — appears  to  my  mind  to  be  necessary  and  legitimate.  But  to 
attempt  to  correct  evils  by  legislation  to  destroy  competitive  conditions,  and  to 
take  from  individunls  the  control  ot  tlieir  own  property  appears  to  me  to  be  folly 
which  can  not  fail  to  result  disastrously  to  the  industrial  interests  of  the  endre 
country. 

THE   RESOLUTIONS   ADOPTED. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  The  convention  over  which  Mr.  Parry  presided, 
that  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  adopted  the  reso- 
lutions which  follow : 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  active  enforcement  by  the  executive  department 
of  the  General  Government  of  all  existing  laws  to  prevent  the  giving  or  accept- 
ance of  rebates  or  special  favors  (through  whatever  device)  to  or  by  ftivowd 
shippers,  and  we  call  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  apply  all 
the  remeclios  at  their  disposal  as  provided  by  the  original  interstate-commerce 
act  and  the  Elk  ins  Act  amending  the  same. 

Resolved,  That,  if  tbe  existing  laws  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  the 
giving  or  acceptance  of  such  rebates  are  Insufficient  or  defective  in  any  respect 
we  favor  the  enactment  of  such  further  legislation  as  may  be  necessary 
adequately  to  deal  with  the  evil  and  to  secure  this  complete  prevention. 

Renolced,  That,  in  order  to  carry  Into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing 
i*esolutions.  Congress  should  be  asked  for  a  provision  to  be  made  for  the  neces- 
sary exninliiation  of  the  hooks  of  the  railroad  corporations  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  the  national-hank  examinations,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  and 
ellndnatlng  spe<'lal  favors  and  discriminations  against  the  small  or  less-favored 
shippers :  and  a  provision  for  ado(iuate  punishment  for  improper  disclosure  of 
confidential  information  so  gained. 

Just  a  word  as  to  the  time  which  must  necessarily  be  expended  by  t 
commission  in  considering^  the  cases  presented  to  it.  Commissioners 
Prouty  and  Clonienls  have  ahvady  explained  to  you  the  many  reasons 
for  the  prolonged  dehiys  involved  in  the  procedure  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  the  force  of 
the  suggestions  they  have  made,  although  it  would  seem  that  under 
the  law  as  it  now  stands  the  Commission  might  have  adopted  a  less 
tedious  process,  and  that  in  many  cases  it  might  well  apply  directly 
to  the  courts  without  any  of  the  formal  preliminaries  that  now 
require  so  iniu^h  time.  I  wish,  however,  to  submit  without  further 
•  comment  a  table  showing  for  the  last  thirty-two  cases  which  ha?e 
been  decided  the  dates  on  which  the  decisions  were  rendered,  the  datos 
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on  which  the  complaints  were  iBled,  and  the  length  of  time  during 
which  each  case  was  pending. 


Number  of  CM«. 

Date  decided. 

Date  on 

which  cam- 

pl&iijt  was 

filed. 

How  lone  pending. 

Yean, 

Months. 

D*y». 

G?0.<.......«„. . «...*».., .w-.^ _-__..„._.. 

Feb.  U,ieO& 
Apt.    1,1904 
J&n.  27,1004 
Mar.  17,1904 
Jan.    7,1005 
Jnne  26, 1904 
Oct.     4,1004 
Jan.  SD,ig04 
Jan.  ^,1004 
Mar.  1£,1904 
Feb.    3,1006 
Mar.  to,  1006 
J&n.     7,1005 
Mar.  ig,10(H 
Jan,    5,1905 
Feb.  If,  1006 
Jnne   4,1904 
Jerve2J,1904 
Feb.     7, 1905 
Jan.    5,1906 
Mar.  15, 1906 
Feb.    T,I006 
Apr.  11,1001 
June  96, 1001 
Apr.  11,11*16 
Jnne  af>,  lOOt 
Ju[ie£4.mM 
Juni^iS,liA>i 
Jan.  UjVfcft 
Apr.  £4, 190^ 
do 

Mar.    a  J  900 
Oct  S».1901 
Dec.  njw)l 
Feb.  m,hm 

Apr.    6.1^108 
Apr.  17,1P(« 
Mil    1,1H>@ 
JaQel3.ia!3 

Feb.    5JU3 
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In  the  foregoing  table  the  cases  are  referred  to  by  the  docket  num- 
bers used  by  the  Commission.  They  can  easily  be  identified  by  ref- 
erence to  its  annual  reports  or  to  the  reported  volumes  of  its 
decisions.  It  appears  from  the  table  that  of  the  82  cases  included 
1  was  pending  during  a  period  of  four  years  eleven  months  and 
eight  days;  7  were  pending  over  two  years  but  less  than  four,  and 
14  were  pending  more  than  one  year  out  less  than  two  years.  Of 
the  entire  32  cases  there  is  not  a'  single  one  in  which  decision  was 
rendered  within  six  months  of  the  date  on  which  the  complaint  was 
filed.  These  cases  probably  fairly  represent  all  of  those  aecided  bj 
the  Commission,  so  far  as  the  time  occupied  is  concerned.  It  is 
worth  nothing,  therefore,  that  the  aggregate  time  for  the  32  cases 
was  fifty  years  and  thirteen  days,  or  an  average  for  each  case  of  one 
year  seven  months  and  seven  days. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  do  not  think  that  T  have  any  questions  to  ask 
you,  Mr.  Newcomb,  but  I  would  like  to  suggest,  if  it  will  not  be  too 
much  trouble,  that  when  you  give  us  the  information  I  asked  for  in 
regard  to  the  operation  of  the  State  commission  in  Georgia  you  also 
^ve  us  the  same  information  as  to  the  commissions  in  other  States, 
m  so  far  as  you  can." 

Mr.  Newcomb.  It  seems  to  me.  Senator,  that  there  is  no  more  im- 
portant su))ject  of  investigation  than  the  results  of  legislative  rate 
making  in  these  States,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  l)een  neglected  when 
a  question  of  this  sort  is  before  the  American  people  indicates  a  lack 
of  appreciation  somewhere  of  its  importance.  Tlie  test  of  experience 
is  before  us  in  these  States.     We  can  find  out  just  how  this  thing  has 

•  Tbis  ■tatement,  wben  received,  will  be  printed  aa  an  %.^s\)«&Aaix. 
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worked,  and  we  have  not  found  out.    I  can  not  answer  your  questioD 
as  I  would  like,  but  I  will  give  you  everything  I  can  on  that  subject 

Senator  Nbwlands.  What  railroad  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Newoomb.  I  can  not  sav  that  I  represent  any  railroad.  I  tm 
here  at*  the  request  of  some  railroad  men  who  have  l>een  familiar  with 
my  work  in  some  degree  and  who  thought  that  it  might  be  a  good 
thing  to  have  me  here,  I  suppose. 

Senator  Newlandb.  So  tnat  you  are  not  interested  for  any  par- 
ticular system  ? 

Mr.  Newoomb.  I  am  speaking  for  myself.  What  I  have  said  is  the 
result  of  study  that  has  extended  over  a  period  of  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  and  conclusions  that  have  come  to  me  and  are  my  own 
solely. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  think  there  ought  to  be  any  rcgidi- 
tions  of  interstate  rates  by  the  National  Government? 

Mr.  Newcx)mb.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  very  strict  provisions  in 
regard  to  the  equal  treatment  of  all  individuals  who  purcmase  railwty 
transportation. 

Senator  Newlandb.  Would  you  end  there? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  think  that  the  power  of  the  courts  to  control  rates 
where  they  are  exorbitant  is  a  salutary  and  proper  power. 

Senator  Newlands.  How  would  vou  have  the  court  do  thit! 
Simply  in  damage  suits  by  individual  shippers? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  If  there  is  any  way  of  bringing  these  cases  more 
promptly  before  them  and  more  satisfactorily  l)efore  them  I  see  no 
objection  to  it. 

Senator  Newlands.  Can  you  suggest  any? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  It  seems  to  me  the  method  in  the  present  law  is 
rather  complete. 

Senator  N  ewlands.  That  is  the  method  by  injunction  ? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  By  injunction. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  without  the  interposition  of  the  Intarstite 
Conmierce  Commission  at  all,  could  the  shipper  who  claimed  a  rate 
was  exorbitant  apply  to  the  court  and  obtam  an  injunction  against 
that  rate  in  the  future  or  until  the  order  is  modified  ? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  would  not  like  to  pass  upon  that  question.  You 
have  had  before  you  very  many  men  who  are  much  abler  to  pass  upon 
that  than  I  am."  There  are  some  indications  that  the  courts  might 
take  that  view  of  it. 

Senator  Newla:.:   .  It  is  uncertain? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  It  is  uncertain,  certainly. 

Senator  Newlands.  It  is  a  very  great  enlargement  of  the  equity 
jurisdiction? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  would  be  a  real  enlargement 
of  the  jurisdiction. 

Senator  NE^\T[iANDS.  ^Vhat  is  your  opinion — that  the  court  would, 
if  such  a  law  were  passed,  lake  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  do  not  know.     I  should  be  willing  to  try. 

Senator  Newi^ands.  Do  you  think  it  would  strengthen  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  in  such  a  case  if  we  gave  that  power  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  behalf  of  the  public  to  bring  au 
action  to  restrain  ? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  genuine  case  of  injustice  in 
the  relations  among  rates  that  can  not  be  remedied  under  the  present 
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mw  as  it  stands,  and  I  think  those  cases  can  be  handled  promptly 
md  efPectively,  and  that  we  ought  to  see  what  the  present  law  will  do 
lef  ore  we  try  another. 

Senator  Inewlands.  You  think  that  under  the  present  law  the 
Cnterstate  Commerce  CJommission  could  ^o  into  court  and  ask  a 
restraining  order  to  prevent  the  collection  m  the  future  of  the  rates 
lilted  to  De  unreasonably  high  i 

£&.  Newcx)mb.  They  can  enjoin  an  unjust  discrimination  under  the 
present  law. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  could  they  enjoin  the  collection  of  a  rate 
that  was  alleged  to  be  unreasonably  high? 

Mr.  Newoomb.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  such  a  thin^  as  a  rate  that 
is  unreasonably  high,  except  in  comparison  with  another  rate.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  case  of  an  exorbitant  rate  per  se. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  do  not  think  there  could  be  a  rate  that  was 
exorbitant  per  se? 

Mr.  Newoomb.  Oh,  there  could  be,  but  there  never  will  be. 

Senator  Newlands.  Why  ?  '  ^ 

Mr.  Newoomb.  It  would  have  to  be  so  high  in  order  to  be  exorbitant 
in  and  of  itself  that  it  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question  that  such  a  rate 
could  ever  be  put  in  force. 

Senator  Newlands.  In  order,  therefore,  to  get  the  protection  of  the 
courtj  the  rate  would  have  to  be  so  exorbitantly  hifi;h  as  to  make  it 
very  miprobable  that  such  a  rate  would  ever  be  sought  to  be  enforced 
by  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  The  protection  of  the  court  is  ample  in  any  case  of 
injustice,  because  there  is  no  rate  that  is  unreasonable  that  is  not 
unreasonable  in  relation  to  other  rates.  That  comparison  can  always 
be  made,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  all  cases  that  the  Commission 
enumerates  as  bein^  excessive  rates  per  se,  if  they  had  been  tried 
before  Uie  Commission  on  the  allegation  that  they  were  unreasonable 
in  comparison  with  some  other  rates,  the  same  result  could  have  been 
reachea.  The  question  always  will  be.  What  are  the  rates  in  compari- 
son with  other  rates  ? 

Senator  Newlands.  So  that  that  is  the  only  way  that  you  can  get 
at  an  unreasonable  rate.    Is  that  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Newcx)mb.  I  am  sure  of  it. 

Senator  Newlands.  We  will  assume,  then,  that,  for  illustration,  the 
Southern  Pacific  system,  with  16,000  miles  of  railway,  becomes  con- 
solidated with  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern  system, 
with  about  7.000  more,  and  then  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe,  with  7,000  more  miles,  and  that  they  are  all  unaer  one  system. 
Would  you  regard  it  as  impossible  to  increase  all  the  rates  in  that 
region  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Newcx)mb.  Tlien  we  would  compare  them  with  the  rates  that 
were  formerly  in  vogue. 

Senator  Neavlands.  Would  it  be  impossible,  competition  l)etween 
the  railroads  beingeliminated,  to  increase  the  entire  tariff  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  They  would  probably  do  less  business  on  10  per  cent 
increase  and  make  less  ctoss  revenue  than  they  made  before. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  do  not  believe,  then,  that  the  present  com- 
petition between  those  railways  has  had  any  effect  whatever  in 
reducing  rates? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Oh,  yes;  I  do. 
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Senator  Newlands.  Very  well,  then,  if  that  conipetition  was  taken 
awinr,  would  not  the  increase  of  rates  necessarily  toIIow  t 

Mr.  Newcomb.  When  rates  have  been  reduced  business  adjusts 
itself  to  the  new  conditions.  The  volume  of  business  is  detemuned 
by  reduced  rates  and  the  increase  of  those  rates  would  cause  the 
volume  of  business  to  decrease. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  competition  has   I 
been  a  factor  in  reducing  rates? 

Mr.  New(X)mb.  Yes. 

Senator  Newlands.  Very  well,  if  that  influence  is  removed,  will  not 
the  tendency  toward  reduction  of  rates  be  stopped? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  If  reduced  rates  had  built  up  new  business  and  yoo 
put  the  rates  back,  that  new  business  stops. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  regard  it  as  practically  imposdbk 
through  consolidation  and  eliminating  competition,  txT  increase  the 
rates? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  A  general  increase  is  impossible.  Adjustments,  as 
between  diflFerent  articles  and  services,  can  always  be  made.  They 
can  be  made  one  way  or  another. 

Senadior  Newlands.  How  about  the  tendency  toward  reduction  of 
rates?  Do  you  think  it  would  have  any  effect  upon  that!  Would  it 
stop  that? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  In  practice  it  has  not  stopped  it 

Senator  Newlands.  Consolidation  has  not? 

Mr.  NEWf;o]MB.  In  practice  it  has  not  retarded  it.  We  have  never 
had  that  sort  of  consolidation  you  are  talking  about,  but,  in  the  case 
you  suggested,  unless  you  consolidated  with  the  roads  doing  business 
in  the  South,  say,  and  those  in  other  regions  which  produce  the  santf 
class  of  commocJities,  I  should  sav  it  would  not  affect  them  at  all. 

Senator  Newlands.  So  that  while  competition  has  had  an  effect  in 
reducing  rates,  you  do  not  think  that  the  doing  awaj'  with  competi- 
tion will  have  any  effect  either  in  steadying  rates  or  in  increasing 
them  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  It  would  undoubtedly  steady  them.  The  Iedu^ 
tions  would  be  made  in  a  different  way. 

Senator  Newlands.  Then,  if  it  steadies  the  rates,  it  does  prevent 
reduction  that  has  been  going  on  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  want  to  make  this  aistinction.  Competition  ha5 
not  reduced  the  general  average  of  railway  rates  at  all.  Competition 
has  reduced  sonie  raihva}'  rates  at  the  expense  of  some  other  rates.  I 
think  probably  by  causing  certain  classes  of  expenses  it  has  kept  up 
the  general  level  somewhat. 

Senator  Newlands.  Your  idea  is  that  consolidation  would  taid 
toward  equalization  of  rates  as  between  communities? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  It  would  have  that  tendencj^,  certainly. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  in  that  way  it  is  beneficial.  Now,  you 
say  that  increase  of  rates  is  praHically  impossible,  and  yet  we'  had 
such  an  incre^ise  four  years  ago,  did  we  not? 

Mr.  Newco]mb.  No. 

Senator  Newlands.  Professor  Kiploy,  I  believe,  testified  to  some 
increases  ranging  from  30  (o  .^>0  i)er  cent. 

Senator  Dolliver.  And  Judge  Cowan  testified  to  some  cattle 
increases. 
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i,  Mr.  Kewoomb.  I  said  that  adjustments  between  particnlar  services 
>•  are  always  possible.  There  has  been  an  actual  advance  in  the  averafije 
^  per  ton  mile  when  you  measure  it  simply  in  the  money  by  which  it  is 
j  ptad;  but  if  my  salary  is  doubled  and  I  can  only  purchase  half  as 
!,  anch  with  a  dollar  as  I  could  before  I  am  no  better  oflF.  The  rail- 
ways are  in  that  situation.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  money  they 
^  reoeive  for  the  services  they  perform  has  decreased  about  20  per  cent, 
trhile  the  money  rates  of  charge  have  increased  only  about  5  per  cent. 
That  is  not  an  mcrease  in  rates. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  The  rate  itself  has  been  increased. 

Mr.  Nbwoomb.  The  rate  measured  in  money,  but,  as  Adam  Smith 
told  us  long  ago,  and  as  John  Stuart  Mill  repeated,  and  every  econo- 
mist has  repeated,  there  is  a  nominal  wage  and  a  real  wage.  The 
nominal  wage  is  what  you  get  in  money  and  the  real  wage  is  what 
you  can  buy  with  it.  Aid  in  the  same  way  there  is  a  nominal  railway 
rate  paid  in  money  and  a  real  railway  rate  that  is  paid  in  labor  and 
rails  and  fuel  and  supplies  of  all  sorts. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  think  that  has  not  increased  f 

Mr.  Nbwoomb.  It  has  not  increased ;  it  has  decreased. 

Scffiator  Newlands.  The  nominal  rates  have  increased  ? 

Mr.  Nbwcomb.  Yes;  and  the  real  rates  have  decreased. 

Senator  Newlands.  Your  idea,  I  believe,  is,  Mr.  Newcomb,  that 
no  Government  regulation  is  necessary ;  that  the  railroad  companies 
will  not  advance  rates,  and  that  they  will  continue  to  reduce  rates 
steadily,  even  though  competition  between  railways  is  eliminated  by 
g^radu&l  consolidation. 

Mr.  Nbwoomb.  I  think,  as  far  as  that  elimination  and  consolidation 
are  required  to  ^o,  rates  will  still  be  regulated  by  the  forces  which 
have  regulated  them  in  the  past  much  more  successful  than  legisla- 
tion. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  recognize  the  fact,  though,  that  they  can, 
if  they  choose  to  do  so,  increase  rates?    They  have  already  done  that? 

Mr.  Nbwoomb.  No;  they  have  not.  No,  sir;  they  have  not  ad- 
vanced rates  at  all. 

Senator  Newlands.  Did  they  not  advance  rates  in  1900,  I  mean 
nominal  rates? 

Mr.  Newcx)mb.  Yes;  they  advanced  nominally. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  thev  did  not  advance  rates  as  compared 
with  commodities  and  price  of  labor,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Nbwoomb.  No;  they  were  able  to  buy  less  for  the  money  they 
received  for  these  services. 

Senator  Newlands.  Then  your  contention  now  is  that  labor  and 
commodities  have  increased  in  a  very  much  higher  percentage  than 
railwav  rates? 

Mr.NEWGOMB.  Yea 

Senator  Newlands.  How  much  higher? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  The  statistics  indicate  that  the  commodities  in  gen- 
eral have  increased  about  20  per  cent  and  railway  rates  have  increased 
about  5^  per  cent 

Senator  Newlands.  So  that  there  is  still  a  difference  of  about  15 
percent! 

Mr.  Newcomb.  That,  of  course,  reduces  it  to  mathematical  terms 
which  make  the  fact  appear  much  simpler  than  it  really  is.    'J  Uv! 

8.  Doc  243, 59-1— vol  4 id 
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changes  can  not  be  figured  out  anywhere  near  as  dosely  as  that  k 
that  IS  the  best  that  the  Government's  most  com^petent  statistiaaff 
have  been  able  to  do  with  these  problems. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  your  suggestion  is  that  commodities  ui 
labor  have  increased  about  16  per  cent  more  than  the  railway  nlH  I 
havef 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Yes.  | 

Senator  Newlands.  If  that  increase  of  5  per  cent  is  not  an  incnuB, 
in  your  judgment,  what  is  to  prevent  the  rauways  incurring' the  otber 
16  per  cent  ?     You  would  then  say  there  is  no  increase,  would  you  not! 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Then  they  would  have  just  kept  abreast  of  tk 
changes  in  purchasing  power. 

Senator  Newlands.  So  you  think  the  railroads  are  justified  in 
increasing  their  nominal  rates  throughout  the  country  15  per  cent! 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  am  free  to  say  they  can  not  do  it. 

Senator  NewiiANds.  You  feel  they  would  be  justified  in  doing  it! 

Mr.  Newcomb.  If  they  could  do  it  without  breaking  up  business  or 
interfering  with  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  the  lapse  of  tiine 
does  not  require  normal  reductions,  as  I  think  it  does,  they  would 
be  justified,  but  they  would  not  be  justified  in  intemiptii^  the  nonnil 
trend  of  commerce. 

Senator  Newlands.  As  we  have  already  had  an  increase  of  i\ 
per  cent,  and  they  could  raise  the  nominal  rates  16  per  cent  from  the 
standpoint  of  income;  and  the  relative  value  of  transportation,  as 
compared  with  commodities  and  labor,  and  Jeaving  out  a  few  other 
considerations,  you  would  regard  the  increase  of  15  per  cent  in  iH 
the  rates  of  the  country  as  justified,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  No.  The  rates  ought  to  decline.  They  do  natu- 
rally decline,  and  the  railways  would  have  no  right  to  interrupt  that 
normal  tendency. 

Senator  Newlands.  Then,  in  that  case,  the  6^  per  cent  was  justi- 
fied, was  it  not,  that  has  already  taken  place? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  think  it  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  that 
they  should  continue  the  business,  that  there  should  be  some  read- 
justment, owing  to  the  increased  value  of  the  money. 

Senator  Newlands.  Very  well;  do  you  not  think  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  they  should  have  the  other  15  per  cent? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Apparently  not.  Business  has  ^ne  on,  the  coun- 
try is  prosperous,  the  railroads  are  prosperous,  and  so  I  should  think 
it  had  stood  the  test  of  time. 

Senator  Newlands.  So  you  think,  in  this  sense,  economics  and  jus- 
tice will  absolutely  regulate  the  rates  themselves  and  tend  gradually 
toward  a  reduction  of  the  rates  without  any  regulating  power 
whatever? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  The  experience  of  seventy  years  shows  that  it  has 
done  precisely  that. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  we  have  had  the  influence  of  competition, 
and  a  very  active  competition. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  The  most  active  competition,  the  most  tremendous 
force  of  competition,  is  the  competition  of  markets,  different  groups 
of  producers,  and  this  kind  of  competition  can  not  be  eliminated,  no 
matter  what  happens. 

Senator  Newlands.  Well,  it  would  be  eliminated,  provided  aD 
the  railix)ads  of  the  country  were  in  the  ownership  of  one  corporation. 
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Mr.  Newoobib.  They  would  still  compete  with  the  steamship  lines 
from  Argentine,  and  every  other  competitive  source  of  production; 
and  our  people  would  still  have  to  compete  with  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  even  if  our  special  commodities  did  not  compete.  We  have 
got  to  live  as  a  competitive  group. 

Senator  Newlands.  It  is  true  that  we  would  still  be  subjected  to 
the  competition  of  foreign  markets,  but  if  there  were  but  one  owner- 
ship of  railways  in  this  country  we  would  be  relieved  of  the  compe- 
tition of  our  domestic  markets  so  far  as  the  operations  of  the  rail- 
WOTS  were  concerned,  would  we  not,  as  a  factor  m  determining  rates? 

Mr.  Newcx)mb.  I  can  conceive  of  a  world  where  there  are  four 
dimensions,  and  I  can  conceive  of  such  a  condition  just  as  easily  as  I 
can  of  the  one  you  suggest.  One  is  just  as  likely  to  be  realized  as  the 
other. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  You  were  going  over  the  items  of  expenditure 
in  income  during  the  year  1903.    Did  I  understand  you  to  hold  a 

Sart  of  this  income  put  down  here  as  $1,900,000,000  consists  of 
uplications? 

Mr.  Nbwcomb.  I  think  that  $1,900,000,000  is  the  actual  operating 
receipts.  There  is  no  duplication  in  that  The  duplication  is  in 
the  earnings  from  other  sources.  I  did  not  speak  of  that,  however. 
I  spoke  of  the  earnings  or  the  amounts  paid  on  the  stock  and  bonds. 
I  did  not  speak  at  all  of  the  gross  receipts. 

Senator  r^EWLANOs.  Take  the  amount  that  is  paid  upon  the  bonds, 
net  interest  on  funded  debt,  $268,000,000,  is  there  any  duplication 
there? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  May  I  see  the  table  you  are  referring  to?  [Exam- 
ines the  table.]  The  duplication  is  eliminated  in  that  tabla  That 
is  the  table  I  used. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  in  the  matter  of  regulation,  clearly  under 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion would  have  to  bear  in  view  the  entire  operating  expenses,  would 
they  not,  and  have  to  allow  them  ? 

Mr.  Nbwcx)mb.  If  they  wanted  to  establish  the  unreasonableness  of 
the  entire  schedule  of  rates,  or  the  unreasonableness  per  se  of  a  single 
rate,  I  have  no  doubt  they  would.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  or  anyone  reprcvsenting  a  shipper  will  ever  be 
in  that  position.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  very  poor  way  to 
handle  any  case. 

Senator  Newlands.  Yet  that  is  what  the  Supreme  Court  has  laid 
down  as  a  rule  in  that  matter. 

ifr.  Newcomb.  That  was  laid  down,  of  course,  in  the  Nebraska 
rate  case,  and  that  seems  to  me  the  trend  of  their  decisions — ^whore 
you  have  to  challenge  an  entire  schedule.  That  seems  to  be  an 
impossible  situation  in  any  such  regulation  as  we  have  experienced 
through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  as  is  proposed 
through  that  medium. 

Senator  Newlands.  That  rule  does  control  them  in  regulating 
rates? 

Mr.  Newcx)mb.  The  only  question,  it  seems  to  me,  that  can  arise  is 
the  relation  between  ditl'erent  rates. 

Senator  Nevtjlnds.  Where  it  is  now  one  commodity  has  relatively 
a  higher  rate  than  another,  and  that  is  unjust! 
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Mr.  Newgobib.  Yes;  or  one  locality. 

Senator  Newi«ands.  Or  one  locality.  Now  thezL,  assmninff  die 
^oss  revenue  is  fair,  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  a  particular  local- 
ity or  particular  localities  would  diminish  the  gross  revenue  beJof 
what  was  fair,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  It  might  increase  it.  It  might  increase  the  tntk 
so  as  to  increase  the  gross  revenue.    That  very  often  happens. 

Senator  Newlands.  Well,  then,  do  you  rejgard  this  rule  that  has 
been  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  in  the  matter  of  repila- 
tions  in  rates  the  Commission  must  have  in  view  the  value  of  tbe 
property,  a  fair  return  upon  that  property,  the  allowance  of  its 
operating  expenses,  taxes,  etc.,  and  fixed  charges,  fair  returns  to  Ae 
stockholders,  etc,  as  a  reasonable  rule? 

Mr.  New(X)mb.  That  would  be  very  reasonable,  if  the  CommiaKkm 
is  going  to  make  an  entire  schedule,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  haTe 
a  very  strong  bearing  upon  an  individual  rate. 

Senator  Newlands.  Then  how  is  the  court  going  to  determine  how 
a  particular  rate,  then,  that  has  been  lowered  by  the  CSommissioii,  is 
confiscatory? 

Mr.  New(X)mb.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  doubt  upon  that  p<»nt 
That  is  a  very  important  (juestion.  I  doubt  if  that  ever  comd  be 
determined  in  regard  to  a  single  rate,  unless  the  rate  did  not  pay  the 
amount  actually  incurred  to  handle  the  particular  business  to  which 
it  was  applied.    Those  cases  would  be  very  rare  indeed. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  yet  the  court  has  declared  rates  were  oon- 
fiscatory,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  In  regard  to  a  general  schedule^ 

Senator  Newlands.  Only  reffarding  a  general  schedule? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  quite  an  open  question  whether 
they  can  declare  that  in  regard  to  a  particular  rate.  The  Iowa  rail- 
road cases  took  the  opposite  ground  very  clearly,  but  the  case  of 
Smyth  V.  Ames  seems  to  indicate  they  might  find  a  point  where  they 
could  stop  the  process  of  confiscation  before  there  was  an  actual  loss 
of  property,  if  it  was  attempted  to  take  up  rates  in  detail. 

Senator  Newlands.  So  that  where  a  single  rate  or  a  small  group  of 
rates  are  attacked,  and  not  the  entire  schedule,  you  think  there  will 
be  CTeat  difficulty,  however  unjust  the  action  of  the  Commission 
mi^t  be,  in  having  the  court  declare  that  a  confiscatory  rate? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  1  think  it  would  be  quite  impossible  under  any 
standards  that  have  been  laid  down. 

Senator  Newlands.  Very  well,  then.  What  protection  is  there  in 
the  courts  ? 

Mr.  Newcx)mb.  If  the  power  to  name  a  reasonable  rate  was  given 
to  anybody,  I  presume  the  tribunal  to  which  the  power  was  delegated 
could  not  name  an  unreasonable  rate.  The  use  of  delegated  power 
can  alwavs  be  tested  as  to  whether  it  is  within  the  scope  of  the  power 
delegated  and  the  terms  of  the  delegation. 

Senator  Newlands.  So  that  in  that  event  the  court  could  not  dettf- 
mine  what  simply  was  a  confiscatory  rate,  but  what  was  a  reasonable 
rate? 

Mr.  Newcx)mb.  I  suppose  the  power  to  name  a  reasonable  rate  would 
not  be  the  power  to  name  an  unreasonable  rate. 

Senator  Cullom.  What  is  the  last  answer! 
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Mr.  Newgomb.  I  suppose  the  power  to  name  a  reasonable  rate  would 
not  be  the  power  to  name  an  unreasonable  rate. 

Senator  Nbwlands.  Which  would  you  regard  as  the  better  system, 
the  system  which  would  give  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
the  power  to  fix  these  rates  upon  complaint  or  a  system  which  might 
be  called  automatic  in  its  regulation? 

Mr.  Newoomb.  I  would  prefer  an  automatic  system. 

Senator  NBwiiANOS.  By  providing  for  such  regulation  of  rates  only  ^ 
as  will  secure  to  the  company  its  operating  expenses,  its  taxes,  ite  " 
fixed  charges,  and  allow  a  certain  fixed  rate  of  interest  in  the  shape 
of  dividends  upon  the  stock  which  could  be  valued,  leaving  within 
those  limits  the  control  of  the  rates  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation? 

Mr.  Nbwcx)mb.  Do  you  mean  as  the  choice  of  evils? 

Senator  Newlands.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newoomb.  I  do  not  know.  Both  of  those  systems  would  seem 
sure  to  operate  badly.  The  first  one,  as  I  tried  to  set  out  this  morning, 
would  stop  individual  freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  rate-making 
officers,  it  would  make  them  advocates  of  existing  rates,  and  tend 
to  make  them  resist  every  change.  The  other  system  fixes  a  max- 
imum return  on  the  capital,  makes  it  unnecessary  to  improve  your 
business  or  your  methods,  and  you  have  no  incentive  to  earn  any 
more.  You  can  earn  your  maximum  rate  just  as  wdl  perhaps  by 
doing  a  small  amount  of  business  as  by  doing  a  large  amount,  and  you 
will  do  just  what  you  have  to  to  earn  that  maximum,  and  then  stop. 

Senator  Newlands.  If,  with  the  increase  of  population  and  busi- 
ness in  this  country,  the  income  of  a  companv  would  greatly  increase, 
the  excess  over  a  reasonable  dividend  fixed  by  law  would  then  be 
applied  either  to  betterments  or  increase  of  wages,  or  to  reduction  in 
rates,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Newooi^ib.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  increase  of  that 
sort  They  would  simply  stop  making  eflforts  to  increase  tlieir  busi- 
ness. It  is  easier  to  stay  where  you  are  than  it  is  to  devise  improve- 
ments in  your  business. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  think  that  has  been  the  condition  in 
England  ?    There  is  a  limitation  there  of  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  Newoomb.  WeU,  England  has  had  a  parliamentary  commis- 
sion  on  industrial  depression.    We  have  not  had  one  yet. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  we  had  occasion  for  one  from  1898  to 
1897,  did  we  not? 

Mr.  Nbwcomb.  We  got  out  of  it  very  nicely. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  I  think  we  haa  an  industrial  commis- 
sion.  too. 

Mr.  Newoomb.  We  had  an  Industrial  Commission.  We  are  in  a 
better  situation,  I  think,  industrially,  than  England. 

Senator  Newlands.  Take  it  in  Massachusetts.  I  am  told  that 
there  all  of  the  electric  trains  are  incorj)orated  under  laws  which  per- 
mit a  6  per  cent  dividend,  and  a  division  between  the  States  and 
municipal  corporations  of  all  profits  above  that  What  would  you 
thiidk  of  that?  Would  not  that  be  giving  an  incentive  to  the  corpora- 
tion to  promote  business? 

Mr.  Newcx)mb.  I  should  rather.  Senator,  that  some  one  should  make 
a  close,  careful  investigation  of  tne  results  under  that  law.    A  priori. 
I  should  expect  it  to  be  a  hindrance  to  the  normal  inv^Tc^N^sBv^xnX* «. 
b^|g^nftHfl  methods.    I  have  not  studied  it.    Mj  \mpt^«si»iiS&  \k:AX»^SDft^ 
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Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  when  operati^  under  those  ocmditioDs. 
was,  perhaps,  subject  to  that  criticism.  They  did  not  do  all  they 
mijzht  hare  done  to  increase  their  business. 

Senator  Newi^ands.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  less  friction  and 
less  feeling  between  the  railroads  and  the  people  in  New  En^and 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Newcx)mb.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  those  railroads  are  better 
administered,  as  a  rule,  than  in  other  parts  of  tJie  country  ? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  think  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  the  best 
administered  property  in  the  country. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  will  not  compare  it  particularly.  I  will  not 
make  it  so  extreme.  Is  it  not  regaraed  as  one  of  the  best  adminis- 
tered portions  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  am  never  as  comfortable  traveling  in  New  En- 
gland as  in  other  places.  That  is  about  all  that  I  know  about  it  I 
wink  not  I  think  that  the  railroads  in  the  West  are  better  and  mon 
progressive. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  Mr.  Newcomb,  you  are  the  author  of 
some  works  on  railway  economics,  are  you? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Yes. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  are  a  practicing  lawyer  here? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Yes, 

Senator  NE^^^.ANDS.  Are  we  to  understand  you  appear  simply  inde- 
pendently, or  are  you  employed? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  appear  at  the  request  of  some  railroad  companies. 
I  represent  my  own  notions  on  this  subject. 

Senator  Newlands.  Are  you  employed  ? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  am  paid  for  my  time. 

Senator  Foraker.  Have  you  studied  railroad  conditions  in  other 
countries? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Not  as  I  should  like  to  do ;  I  have  studied  them  only 
at  second  hand. 

Senator  Foraker.  Can  you  tell  us  of  the  eflFect  of  governmental 
regulation  or  governmental  ownership  in  the  other  countries  of  the 
world? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Only  as  I  have  studied  the  works  of  men  who  have 
made  first-hand  studies. 

Senator  For^\ker.  I  mean  as  to  the  decline  of  rates? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  think  there  has  not  been  any,  particularlv  in 
Prussia,  where  it  is  supposed  to  have  worked  better  than  anywkere 
else.    There  has  not  been  any  decline. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  what  can  you  tell  us  as  to  the  effect  of  gOT- 
emmental  regulation  and  as  to  the  fixing  of  rates  in  England,  as  to 
the  decline? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  There  seems  to  be  just  as  much  complaint  in  Eng- 
land as  there  is  in  this  country. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  how  is  it  as  to  France? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  can  not  answer  as  to  France  at  all. 

Senator  Foraker.  If  you  have  opportunity,  before  you  put  these 
other  matters  in  evidence  that  you  intend  to  look  up  and  supply,  I 
wish  you  would  look  and  give  us  the  result  of  your  investigations  in 
a  general  way,  not  going  into  detail,  as  to  the  effect  on  the  decline  in 
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raies  of  governmental  interference  with  fixing  of  rates  in  any  of  the 
other  countries? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  true  that  it  has  very  greatly 
retarded  wherever  it  has  been  applied.  I  shall  try  to  get  you  fuller 
information,  if  there  is  any. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  meant,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  this  morning,  to 
ask  permission  to  submit  an  analysis  of  the  decisions,  made  up  almost 
wholly  from  quotations  from  the  decisions  of  the  courL  of  the  refusals 
of  the  Federal  courts  to  enforce  the  orders  of  the  Literstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

Senator  Kean.  It  can  be  printed  in  the  appendix. 

Senator  Dolliver.  I  want  to  ask  you  to  do  a  thing  for  me.  I  have 
been  confused  by  the  statements  which  have  been  made  about  the  in- 
crease in  rates  m  1900.  A  very  reputable  gentleman  testified  here 
that  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  fall  of  1899,  in  which  two  hundred 
railroads  were  represented,  and  that  they  talked  the  situation  over,  and 
appointed  a  common  agent  to  promulgate  a  change  in  the  rates  of  all 
tne  important  merchandise  passing  to  and  fro  between  the  Mississippi 
river  and  the  coast,  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers,  and  tnat 
this  new  schedule  operated  to  take  the  staple  articles  of  merchandise, 
such  as  the  stock  of  a  jobbing  house,  and  by  transferring  separate 
articles  from  one  classification  to  another,  and  to  very  greatly  in- 
crease the  rates  upon  them.  Now,  if  you  can  do  it.  I  would  like  you 
to  make  a  calculation  based  upon  the  change  in  the  rates  of  staple 
articles  of  merchandise,  articles  of  universal  consumption,  as  affected 
by  that  new  schedule.* 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Yes;  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  attempt  that  Those 
facts  are  very  fresh  in  my  memory  and  I  might  repeat  them,  as  it 
will  not  take  but  a  moment.  Now,  the  Official  classification  is  the 
classification  of  freights  applying  in  the  territory  north  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  Ohio  rivers  and  east  of  the  Illinois-Inaiana  State  line  and 
the  Great  Lakes — that  is,  the  western  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Senator  Dolliver.  That  extends,  I  understand,  to  the  Mississippi 
river. 

Mr.  Newcx)mb.  Yes ;  on  some  classes  of  business  it  extends  to  the 
Mississippi  river.  It  covers  all  traffic  in  that  territory  not  taken  at 
special  commodity  rates.  In  1899,  prices  and  wages  having  gone  up, 
tnat  is,  the  purchasing  power  of  money  having  decreased,  me  nm- 
roads  were  in  the  situation  where  their  operating  expenses  were  very 
much  higher  than  they  had  been,  and  this  Official  classification — not 
a  new  meeting,  nor  a  new  group  of  the  railroads — ^but  this  Official  clas- 
sification committee  met  to  consider  what  changes  would  fit  that  situa- 
tion, and  they  advanced  818  articles  out  of  10,000  articles  in  that  clas- 
sification. That  classification  provided,  for  most  articles,  ratings  ap- 
plicable to  shipments  in  carload  quantities,  and  also  other  ratings 
applicable  to  shipments  in  less  than  carload  quantities.  The  ship- 
ments in  less  than  carload  quantities  are  relatively  very  small. 
Eighty-five  per  cent  of  these  818  changes  applied  entirely  to  less 
than  carload  quantities,  the  balance  to  carload  shipments,  or  in  a  few 
cases  to  articles  that  are  carried  regardless  of  quantity  and  have  no 
carload  ratas.  That  classification  was  put  in  force  on  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1900.  Three  months  later,  meeting  the  protests  of  shippers 
and  after  meetings  at  which  the  shippers  were  represented^  the;^  tics^ 

•  These  BtatementB,  when  received,  will  be  printed  am  %Si  «.\>\)«&ASa. 
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^  per  cent  in  some  cases  and  15  per  cent  in  othera  from  a  grat 
of  those  changes,  and  other  reiiuctioiis  have  been  made  sbioe 
ime. 

lator  DoLLnnKR.  Now^  then,  I  do  not  want  to  trouble  yoa  to  go 
iiat  any  further.  You  have  made  a  calculation  that  upon  u 
ge  these  increases  amounted  to  5^  per  cent,  and  I  want  to  know 
they  actually  amounted  to  with  a  list  of  articles  of  staple  mff- 
lise  passing  over  that  country. 

.  Newoomb.  I  will  do  what  1  can  in  that  direction*  You  under 
that  is  quite  an  extended  investigation. 

BTATEMEHT  OF  KB.  W.  C.  MAOSB. 

lator  EIeak.  You  may  state  your  occupation  and  place  al  resi- 

.  Magee.  I  live  at  Pittsburg;,  Pa.    I  am  in  the  coke  and  ooil 

3SS.    I  am  connected  with  the  firm  of  Pickand  &  Magee  Gob 

►any. 

ator  E[ean.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  production  f 

Magee.  We  are  running  from  65  to  100  cars  a  day. 
ator  Kean.  Where  do  you  ship? 

Magee.  All  over  the  United  States. 

ator  EIean.  Do  you  desire  to  make  any  statement  before  the 

ittee? 

Magee.  I  have  been  asked  to  come  here,  and  I  am  willing  to 
ir  any  questions  that  anybody  wishes  to  sjsk  me. 
ator  Eeak.  Well,  in  shipping  all  over  the  country  how  do  you 
be  rates? 

Magee.  Sometimes  we  find  them  pretty  high.     As  a  rule  we 
liem  fair  and  liberal. 

ator  Kean.  When  you  are  dissatisfied  with  the  rate  and  find  it 
high,  what  do  you  do? 

A^gre.  Take  it  up  with  the  railway  companies,  state  our  case, 
ry  to  show  them  wlierein  we  think  we  are  not  being  properly 
d,  and  that  if  they  insist  upon  that  rate  continuing  it  will  mean 
E  business  to  us  and  loss  oi  business  to  them.  What  is  our  suc- 
;  their  success, 
ator  Kean.  What  success  have  you  had  with  the  railroad  oom- 

5? 

Magee.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  we  have  been  properly  met  and 
ed  consideration^  and  the  business  goes  on. 
ator  Kean.  And  when  they  did  not  give  you  the  reduction  yoo 
for,  what  reason  did  they  give? 

Magee.  That  they  could  not  aflFord  to  do  the  business  without 
ing  their  wliole  classification  of  rates  in  other  directions, 
fttor  Kean.  Then,  I  should  judge  from  your  statement  that 
:e  satisfied  with  the  existing  conditions? 
Magee.  We  have  very  little  complaint  to  make.     We  always 
omplaints  to  make,  as  far  as  that  goes. 

Ettor  Kean.  Have  you  ever  made  any  complaint  before  the 
bate  Commerce  Commission? 
Magee.  We  have  never  found  it  necessary, 
sitor  EIean.  Do  you  think  it  would  add  to  your  business  and 
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your  best  interests  if  the  Interstate  Commeroe  Commission  had  power 
to  fix  rates  when  a  rate  was  found  to  be  unreasonable? 

Mr.  Maoeb.  I  would  rather  deal  with  the  railroad  people  than  with 
tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  this  reason:  The  trans- 
{>ortation  lines  have  met  and  studied  through  their  men  all  the  condi- 
tions for  each  and  every  locality,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are 
very  much  better  equipped  and  in  a  very  much  stronger  position  to 
do  business  by  reason  of  their  intimate  knowledge  with  the  sur- 
rounding and  conditions  than  it  would  be  possible  for  a  commission 
in  Washington  City  to  be,  no  matter  how  intelligent  they  are  or  how 
good  their  intentions  are  to  meet  the  conditions.  I  do  not  believe 
we  could  get  it  before  them  as  quickly  or  as  satisfactorily  as  we  can 
before  the  raih-oad  men. 

Senator  Kean.  Do  you  know  of  any  rebates  being  paid  ? 

lltr.  Mageb.  I  do  not.  in  our  business  there  is  not  a  rebate  being 
given,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Kean.  What  roads  are  you  on? 

Mr.  Magee.  The  Pennsylvania,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  the 
Vanderbilt  systems.  We  have  three  lines  of  road,  and  ship  from 
Portland,  Me.,  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Senator  Kean.  Have  you  anything  further  that  you  would  like  to 
say? 

Mr.  Mageb.  No;  I  have  not. 

BTATEMSKT  OF  KB.  ALBA  C.  JOHNBOIT. 

^  Senator  Kean.  You  will  state  your  name,  residence,  and  occupa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  live  at  Philadelphia.  I  am  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Bumham,  Williams  &  Co.,  which  operates  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works.  We  are  manufacturers  of  locomotives,  both  for  American 
and  for  foreign  railroads,  and  have  produced  upward  of  2,000  loco- 
motives per  annum.  We  emnloy  some  15,000  men  in  our  principal 
works  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  are  large  shippers,  both 
inbound  and  outbound.  Our  inbound  shipments  consist  largely  of 
materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  locomotives,  and  amount  ap- 
proximately to  from  300  to  400  carloads  a  week.  These  shipments 
go  out  largely  in  the  way  of  finished  locomotives,  but  there  are  also 
laree  shipments  of  material  as  well. 

Senator  Kean.  You  ship  over  all  the  roads  in  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  ship  over  all  the  principal  roads  in  the  country, 
because  our  shipments  go  to  every  part  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to 
Mexico  and  to  Canada. 

Senator  Kean.  What  is  your  experience  with  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Our  experience,  which  has  extended  over  a  great 
number  of  years,  has  been  that  there  is  a  disposition  upon  the  part  of 
the  railroads  to  make  rates  which  are  equitable  and  satisractory. 
Until  the  present  classification  was  adopted,  the  railroads  appeared 
to  adopt  tne  fact  that  there  was  a  substantial  partner=:hij)  existing 
between  the  producers  and  the  carriers,  and  that  the  obligation  rested 
upon  them  to  protect  the  producers  in  the  districts  which  thev  served 
upon  a  basis  as  favorable  as  those  of  competitors  served  by  otner  rail- 
roads.   That  principle  has  governed,  so  far  as  I  have  b^jfexv  ^k:3i<^\i^  \«t- 
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ceive,  the  relations  between  the  railroads  and  ourselyeB  during  all  the 
time  in  which  we  have  been  shippers. 

Senator  Kean.  You  are  large  shippers!  You  nanst  neoerarilj 
receive  a  great  deal  of  material  and  also  ship  away  a  great  deal  of  tlie 
finidicd  product    Do  you  find  the  rates  generally  reasonable! 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  rates  are  generally  reasonable. 

Senator  Kean.  Have  you  any  complamt  of  the  rates  f 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  rates.  Whit 
we  regard  as  essential  is  that  the  rates  shall  be  the  same  for  the  sum 
commoditv  to  all  shippers,  and  so  long  as  that  principle  is  observed 
by  the  railroads  it  is  less  important  to  us  what  the  rates  are.  I  think 
that  is  a  general  principle  governing  shippers  throughout  the  counti;. 
There  are,  of  course,  instances  in  which  the  making  of  certain  nte 
will  enable  our  productions  to  compete  successfully  in  markets  whidi 
we  could  not  otnerwise  enter.  Our  manufacture  is  to  some  extent  i 
specialty.  It  is  not  manufactured  widely.  The  number  of  thon 
who  are  engaged  in  its  manufacture  is  comparativelj^  limited. 

Senator  Kean.  But  the  material  used  are  not  specialties t 

Mr.  Johnson.  No;  they  are  the  ordinary  metals  and  other  artids 
of  commerce  which  come  from  a  very  large  territory. 

Senator  Kean.  And  you  find  the  rate  reasonable  on  those! 

Mr.  Johnson.  Entirely  so. 

Senator  Kean.  Of  course  you  do  complain  sometimes  in  regard  to 
rates? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  that  it  would  be  putting  it  too  strongly  to 
say  that  they  make  complaints.  There  are  sometimes  minor  correc- 
tions that  we  have  to  aajust,  but  as  a  rule  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
securing  a  satisfactory  and  equitable  adjustment  of  those  questions. 

Senator  Kean.  Then  you  would  rather  go  to  the  railroad  company, 
to  the  freight  agent  of  the  railway  company,  to  adjust  your  rate 
than  you  would,  if  there  was  an  unjust  rate  and  one  that  you  com- 
plained of,  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  would  by  all  means  prefer  dealing  with  the 
freight  agents  of  the  railroads  than  with  any  governmental  body. 

Senator  Kean.  Why! 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  operation  of  any  govern- 
mental body  fixing  rates  must  result  in  a  loss  of  the  flexibility  whidi 
at  present  exists.  As  I  have  said  before,  it  sometinies  happens  thit 
it  is  necessary  to  enter  markets  by  reason  of  cooperation  with  the  car- 
riers. At  present  we  are  able  to  do  that  We  would  feel  that  it 
might  not  be  so  flexible  if  a  new  arrangement  were  made. 

Senator  Kean.  Have  you  anything  further  that  you  would  like  to 
say? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  that  what  has  been  said  so  ably  by  Mr.  New- 
comb  covered  much  that  I  would  like  to  say.  The  important  points 
which  I  desire  to  emphasize  are  the  fact  that  the  true  relationship 
which  exists  between  the  shipper  and  the  carrier  is  that  of  a  partner- 
ship. I  believe  that  that  relationship  will  exist  satisfactorily  unless 
it  is  hampered  or  disturbed  by  governmental  action.  I  believe  that 
the  operation  of  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  the  natural 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  carriers  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  lines 
under  their  control  to  the  maximum  extent,  must  result  in  tJie  crea- 
tion of  rates  by  those  carriers  which  will  increase  the  business  to  the 
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largest  tonnage  which  it  can  get  That  increase  can  not  be  obtained 
)y  making  perpetual  rates  nor  by  making  unjust  rates, 
gi  The  principle  of  copartnership  precluaes  anything  of  that  sort  I 
3<)ok  also  with  apprehension  on  the  granting  of  the  right  of  the  rate- 
snaking  power  to  any  governmental  body.  I  have  carefully  consid- 
ired  the  reasons  which  are  advanced  for  giving  that  power  to  them. 
£  believe  that  the  necessity  for  it,  as  business  is  conducted,  does  not 
jsxist.  I  believe  that  the  suggestion  comes  largely  because  of  the  fears 
iTather  that  the  necessities  of  the  people.  AVhere  government  inter- 
:ference  in  rates  and  other  operation  of  railroads  has  taken  place  in 
;Other  countries  it  has  not  worked  well.  I  have  had  personal  oppor- 
^tanities  of  observing  this  in  some  foreign  countries.  I  have  narticu- 
4arly  in  mind  the  Argentine  Republic  and  our  neighbor,  Mexico. 
(Both  of  these  countries  have  one  difficulty,  however,  to  contend  with 
that  happily  we  are  free  from,  and  that  is  the  fluctuating  value  of 
their  monev.  The  tendency  of  any  public  rate-making  body  is  to  de- 
stroy the  flexibility  with  which  busmess  can  be  done.  When  a  rate 
has  been  passed  upon  by  such  a  rate-makinjg  body  in  one  sense  it  be- 
comes a  vested  interest,  and  we  have  seen  in  loreign  countries  instanoes 
where  rather  than  reduce  the  rate  which  has  been  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment the  railroads  have  permitted  the  industries  to  lanmiish  and 
to  die  out  altogether,  because  the  reduction  of  the  rate  on  which  they 
depend  for  existence  affects  the  question  of  rates  on  other  commodities, 
and  rates  affecting  other  industries. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  giving  of  rebates  should  be  pun- 
ishable. I  believe  that  the  giving  of  rebates  is  now  punishable.  If 
the  present  powers  for  preventing  the  grantinj^  of  rebates  are  not 
adequate,  then  by  all  means  I  am  in  favor  oi  providing  adequate 
means  of  preventing  such  a  thing. 

I  have  read  with  great  care  this  House  bill  18588,  the  Townsend 
bill,  and  there  are  certain  thoughts  in  connection  with  that  bill 
which  I  had  come  prepared  to  express.  In  the  hearing  which  has 
been  had  this  mornmg  that  bill  has  not  been  mentioned,  and  I  am 
not  aware  whether  it  is  now  a  pertinent  subject  of  discussion.  I 
should  like  to  receive  instructions  upon  that  pomt 

Senator  Kean.  Well,  we  will  receive  any  suggestions  you  have  to 
make  in  regard  to  it,  only  for  information,  however,  not  that  this 
committee  has  anything  to  do  with  it 

Mr.  Johnson.  This  bill  provides  that  the  Interstate  Conmieroe 
Commission  may  order  to  take  effect  and  to  become  operative  thir^ 
days  after  notice  thereof  has  been  given  to  persons  directly  affected 
thereby,  certain  rates;  and  it  provides  that  thereafter  tihese  rates 
may  be  ro  vie  wed  as  to  their  law^fulness,  justness,  or  reasonableness. 
I  submit  that  it  is  contrary  to  our  spirit  of  government  to  provide  by 
law  for  putting  into  effect  incidentally — ^practically  incidentally,  be- 
cause the  period  allowed  is  short — a  rate  or  any  measure  without  the 
opportunity  for  a  full  hearing  as  to  its  lawfulness,  justness,  or  rea- 
sonableness. Granting  that  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress  it  should  be 
deemed  necessary  to  place  power  over  the  making  of  rates  in  the 
hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  any  other  body,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  my  mind  that  those  rates  should  be 
postponed  in  their  operation  until  the  fullest  opportunity  has  been 
granted  to  determine  whether  they  are  lawful,  just,  or  rQaBOi\Ah\s6« 
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This  bill  places  the  rate-making  power  in  one  body  and  proTide« 
a  separate  tribunal  to  decide  upon  these  essential  matters  of  jmtus. 
reasonableness,  and  lawfulness.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  wrong; 
that  the  necessity  for  placing  the  rate  making  it^f  in  the  govcn* 
mental  body  does  not  exist,  but  that  if  it  should  be  decided  that  tint 
necessity  does  exist,  then  by  all  means  let  us  hedge  around  the  power 
of  making  rate  by  such  care,  such  provision,  that  the  law  with  just- 
ness and  reasonableness  shall  be  enforced;  that  the  GtoTermneDt  is 
not  compelled  to  take  the  position  of  attempting  to  do  aomeUdif 
which  it  can  not  do,  attempting  to  perpetrate  what  is  unjust  or  unlaw- 
ful. I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  this  suggestion,  this  proposed  metant 
of  putting  the  rate-making  power  into  the  hands  or  the  GoveniiiMii 
revolutionary  as  it  is  under  our  form  of  government,  is  a  step  toimd 
what  eventually  will  come  to  be  Government  ownership  of  railrotds. 
I  can  conceive  no  greater  calamity  which  can  befall  any  country  tiiui 
that  of  having  the  railroads  owned  by  the  ^vemment. 

I  have  had  opportunity  during  my  experience  for  intercourse  with 
a  great  many  railroad  men  from  foreign  countries,  in  which  different 
degrees  of  government  ownership  or  government  control  aie  ih 
effect.  I  have  yet  to  find  any  business  man  or  an^  railroad  man  ha?- 
ing  experience  under  such  regulations  who  wa^s  willing  to  admit  Hut 
there  is  advantage  in  government  ownership.  In  the  Aigesitm 
Republic  there  is  the  closest  control  of  Government  operation.  Tliew 
the  Government  goes  further  than  to  fix  rates.  There  all  rats  are 
fixed  by  Government,  but,  more  than  that,  the  Gh>vemment  under- 
takes to  ^arantoe  to  the  traveling  public,  so  far  as  possible  to  gDa^ 
antee  it,  its  safety.  No  locomotive  can  go  into  the  shop  for  genenl 
repairs  and  come  out  again  upon  the  judgment  of  the  railroad 
official.  The  Government  has  an  inspector  of  locomotiye  repairs. 
That  locomotive  can  not  come  out  until  this  inspector  has  come  and 
looked  the  locomotive  over.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  bill  is  a  step 
in  that  direction  of  excessive  governmental  controL  I  believe  most 
firmly  and  most  conscientiously  that  the  less  government  that  ii 
compatible  with  safety,  with  justice,  with  equal  right  to  every  man, 
is  the  best  for  the  people  at  large.  I  believe  that  our  country,  whid 
has  developed  so  wonderfully,  so  that  the  rates  which  are  made  are 
lower  than  those  enjoyed  by  any  other  country  in  the  world,  will 
continue  to  develop  under  private  control  of  the  railways  and  the 
rate-making  power  invested  in  those  who  know  what  the  traffic  costs, 
and  who  know  all  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  rate-making  powo*. 

Senator  Kean.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  F.  C.  HENDSICKSOM. 

Senator  Kean  (in  the  chair).  '\'\Tiat  is  your  name! 

Mr.  Hendrickson.  F.  C.  Hendrickson, 

Senator  Kean.  'Wliere  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Hendrickson.  Cumberland,  Md. 

Senator  Kean.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Hendrickson.  I  am  an  attorney  at  law,  but  I  am  secretary  of  th« 
freight  and  transportation  committee  of  Associated  Merchants,  whidi 
is  practically  our  board  of  trade,  made  up  of  about  175  meinberSy 
nine-tentlis  of  them  merchants,  shippers,  etc. 
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Senator  Kean.  Will  you  kindly  make  your  statement f 

Mr.  Hendrickson.  I  came  to  complain  concerning  coal  discrimi- 
Dtttion,  not  high  ratings.  The  Georges  Creek  coal  region  lies  east 
df  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the 
Stete  of  Maryland.  Myersdale,  Kingwood,  and  the  Somerset  regions 
lis  on  the  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  and  the  coals  for  eastern 
markets  from  those  roads  have  to  be  hauled  up  heavy  grades  to  the 
mxmnit  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and  then  down  to  and  past  the 
Gtoorees  Creek  coal  region,  eastward.  Now,  gentlemen,  we  do  not 
somplain  that  we  do  not  get  as  low  a  rate  as  Myersdale,  Kingwood, 
tnd  what  may  be  called  the  upper  Potomac  region,  but  we  are 
shmrged  15  cents  more  a  ton  to  tide  water  for  our  coal  than  is  charged 
tbese  more  distant  regions,  where  the  coal  has  to  be  hauled  by  very 
iieavy  cars  and  then  down  heavy  grades.  While  that  is  an  element 
yf  danger  in  railroading,  I  understand  also— 

Senator  Kean.  What  is  the  rate?  , 

Mr.  Hendrickson.  It  makes  no  difference  what  particular  point — ^I 
liaye  the^  schedule  here — ^it  is  always  15  cents  higher  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  tidewater  or  the  eastern  markets,  and  we  have  a  large  amount 
yf  bituminous  coal  which  can  not  be  developed  at  the  15  cents  differ- 
mtial.    We  do  not  object  to  the  price. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Why  do  they  make  this  differential  against  you? 

Mr.  Hendrickson.  I  can  only  state  what  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
3fficials,  when  they  were  petitioned,  said,  that  other  districts  have 
poorer  coals  than  ours,  a  compliment  which  we  did  not  appreciate 
cinder  these  circumstances;  and  they  object  to  letting  our  coal  reach 
market  as  cheaply  as  these  district  which  they  claim  have  pjoorer 
ooaL  Nevertheless,  it  shuts  our  region  out  entirely.  It  is  practically 
%  confiscation  of  our  coal  values,  not  our  coal,  but  coal  values,  and  that 
unoimts  practically  to  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Dolliver.  They  say  your  coal  is  better  than  the  Kingwood 

tXMll? 

Mr.  Hendrickson.  The  bi^  vein  is  almost  exhausted,  and  we  have  a 
very  lai^  area  of  small- vein  coal  which  corresponds  to  the  small 
veins  oi  West  Virginia,  Myersdale,  and  Kingwood,  in  adjacent 
States,  but  with  the  15-cent  differential  against  us  we  can  not  develop 
our  coal  at  all. 

Senator  Dolliver.  How  far  is  it  from  Cumberland  to  the  King- 
wood  region? 

Mr.  luNDRicKSON.  Fifty  to  76  miles  farther  west  on  the  other  side 
»f  the  range. 

Senator  Dolliver.  On  the  same  roadf 

Mr.  Hendrickson.  On  the  same  road,  except  the  Cumberland  and 
Pennsvlvania  is  a  little  coal-carrying  road,  to  take  it  to  the  Baltimore 
ind  Onio.  The  majority  of  the  stock  is  owned  by  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  and  they  may  be  virtually  called  one  road.  At  least,  the  offi- 
cials themselves  admit  they  own  the  majority  of  the  stock. 

There  is  one  other  complaint,  although  it  may  not  be  germane. 
r>erhaps,  to  this  committee,  but  entering  into  our  complaints  is  the 
fact  tnat  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  on  which  we  have  to 
depend  entirely,  is  wholly  exempt  from  taxation  in  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  does  not  pay  one  cent  of  taxes,  and  yet  it  charges 
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Maryland  ooal  15  cents  more,  when  it  is  the  nearesfc  pcnnt  to  ^\  t 
water,  than  it  does  the  more  distant  points. 

The  Chairman.  Have  yon  taken  tnis  case  before  the  Gommisoal 

Mr.  Hendrickson.  We  have  not;  we  have  written  them  sefenl 
timea  We  fear  they  will  raise  the  technical  point  that  it  is  oTortm 
roads. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  afraid  to  submit  the  case  to  the  Intoskit! 
Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  Hendrickson.  No;  we  are  goin^  to  do  so  finally,  if  we  can  not 
get  redress  otherwise.  We  have  petitioned  the  Baltimore  and  (M» 
by  committees  and  by  written  petitions. 

Senator  Kean.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Baltimcnre  aad 
Ohio  is  exempt  from  taxation  entirely? 

Mr.  Hendrickson.  Every  cent  It  does  not  pay  anything  to  ti» 
State  of  Maryland,  so  far  as  I  know.  Yet  it  charges  our  coal  16  oent« 
a  ton  more  than  it  charges  distant  points. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Have  you  a  canal  to  tidewater? 

Mr.  Hendrickson.  We  have  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  bat  it 
is  not  eflFective.    The  carrying  capacity  of  it  is  too  small. 

Senator  Kean.  Is  it  not  only  the  road  between  Baltimore  vA 
Washington  that  is  absolutely  exempt  from  taxation  t 

Mr.  Hendrickson.  No;  on  its  original  charter  it  is  exempt  from 
taxation  throughout  the  State,  and  even  outlying  lots  and  hotel  prop- 
ertv,  and  all  property,  is  completely  exempt  from  taxation. 

That  makes  our  complaint — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  germane  to 
this  committee,  but  that  makes  our  complaint  a  little  more  acoentu 
ated.  We  do  not  want  to  tax  them,  but  we  do  want  fair  rating  for 
our  coal. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Do  you  use  this  canal  at  this  time  f 

Mr.  Hendrickson.  The  canal  is  practically,  under  the  control  of 
the  road. 

Senator  Dolliver.  How  does  that  come? 

Senator  Kean.  I  think  jou  will  find  you  are  a  little  mistaken  in 
your  statement  as  to  taxation. 

Mr.  Hendrickson.  If  I  am,  I  am  willing  to  correct  it. 

Senator  Kean.  Recently,  as  I  understand  it,  the  charter  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  did  exempt  it  from  taxation,  but  there  wis 
a  compromise  made  between  the  State  of  Maryland  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  road  about  1874  or  1875,  in  which  they  agreed  to  pay  taxes 
upon  certain  things,  and  certain  things  were  exempted,  but  they  do 
pay  taxes. 

Mr.  Hendrickson.  I  do  not  think  they  pay  them  in  any  quantit}* 
There  were  several  charters  which  were  prepared  with  the  under- 
standing that  if  they  were  adopted  they  would  have  to  be  taxed,  but 
they  never  formally  adopted  them,  and  they  are  still  operating  under 
the  old  charter.  It  has  been  before  our  court  of  appeals,  in  which 
they  held  that  hotel  properties  were  not  taxable.  I  Know  that  up  in 
our  end  of  the  State  they  do  not  collect  a  penny  from  the  railitttd. 
Now,  that  is  our  complaint,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Is  there  any  other  railroad  from  CumberlAnd 
to  tide  water? 

Mr.  Hendrickson.  None  whatever.  The  Wabash  will  be  theit 
after  a  while,  but  it  will  not  enter  this  coal  field,  according  to  its 
present  holdings. 
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p    Senator  Dolliver.  How  far  from  this  coal  field  will  it  pass? 
^    Mr.  Hendrickson.  It  will  pass  within  100  feet,  but  still  not  have 
'^fccess  to  it,  without  additional  holdings  to  what  it  has  now. 
2    Senator  Newxands.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Baltimore  and 
^Ohio  Railroad  is  interested  in  these  coal  mines  beyond  Cumberland? 

Mr.  Hendrickson.  I  did  not  say  so ;  no,  sir. 
_     Senator  Newlands.  I  got  the  impression  that  you  did. 

Mr.  Hendrickson.  I  tnink  they  control  the  waterway  to  the  same 
-extent  they  control  the  road.  It  is  under  trustees.  It  is  ineffective. 
■J  Even  if  they  did  not  control  the  canal,  it  is  not  a  sufficient  competitor 

to  make  it  material  to  the  road. 
T,     Senator  Newlands.  Is  there  any  other  waterway  in  which  the 
*^  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  is  interested  in  that  re^on? 

Mr.  Hendrickson.  Why,  I  can  not  answer  definitely  as  to  that 
Senator  Kean.  According  to  the  statistics  of  railways  of  the 
'  United  States,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  paid  $693,000  in  taxes. 

Mr.  Hendrickson.  Not  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  does  it  say, 
though? 

Senator  EIean.  In  croup.  Of  course,  they  have  very  little  prop- 
erty other  tJian  in  Baltimore  and  the  road  from  PMladelphia  to 
Baltimore. 

Mr.  Hendrickson.  Does  it  give  the  amount  of  t&xes  it  pays  in  the 
State  of  Maryland? 

Senator  Kean.  No;  it  is  not  divided  here.  But  it  gives  it  just  in  a 
lump.  . 

Mr.  Hendrickson.  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  it  is  not  compatible 
with  the  business  of  the  coal  interests,  as  the  operators  look  upon  it,  to 

S)  into  litigation  with  railroads.  There  are  many  hazards  outside  of 
e  mere  judicial  decisions,  and  the  operators  are  very  loath  to  so  into 
litigation,  and  they  will  be  very  glad  if  something  could  be  £>ne  to 
give  them  aprevention  from  litigation. 

Senator  Dolliver.  What  hazard? 

Mr.  Hendrickson.  They  think  the  matter  of  car  supply  all  enters 
into  it  to  a  greater  extent  even  than  litigation.  Whether  they  are 
correct  in  their  surmise  is  another  matter,  out  they  hesitate,  although 
suffering  the  greatest  inequalities,  to  go  into  litigation  with  great 
corporations.  It  is  not  compatible  with  sound  business  interests,  as  I 
ihink  you  gentlemen  will  admit,  to  go  into  litigation  on  these  matters; 
and  something  should  be  devised  to  prevent  the  trouble  rather  than 
the  mere  cure  of  it  afterwards.  It  would  be  better  for  business  inter- 
ests in  every  way.    I  thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  SAMUEL  SPEHCEB. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Spencer,  you  have  in  your  hand  a  statement 
which  you  wish  to  submit? 

Mr.  Spencer.  I  will  place  before  the  committee  a  statement  of  mj 

general  views.    There  are  a  ^eat  many  points  which  have  been  testi- 
ed  to  affecting  interests  which  I  represent,  but  I  will  not  go  into 
them  at  this  time. 

The  first  question  I  desire  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee is  the  statement  which  was  made  on  the  19th  by  Ck^xuifii^^cs&sst 
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Clements  in  respect  to  rates  and  regulations  south  of  the  Gtio  oi 
Potomac  rivers,  especially  the  fact  that  he  filed  with  the  onnmittoi 
copy  of  the  agreement  oehTing  date  of  January  14,  1892,  beikf  A 
ajgrecment  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  AssodatiGB.  I 
should  not  consider  it  necessary  to  refer  to  this,  except  that  isii 
record  stands  this  ap*eement  is  apparently  presented  as  indicttingi 
present  condition  of  affairs.  And  that  is  emphasized  by  Mr.  Oik 
ents's  statement  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  print  it,  ^becaosit 
sets  forth  these  facts  just  as  they  are/'  I  am  sure  he  did  not  mBO 
that 

The  facts  are  these:  That  agreement  was  made  in  1892  and Hn \ 5? 
in  effect  for  some  time  thereafter,  but  it  was  one  of  those  agreemnili 
that  was  necessarily  annulled  by  the  trans-Missouri   Aasociititt 
decision.    Therefore  it  has  absolutely  no  bearing  upon  any  presot 
situation.    That  decision  was  promulgated  in  IMUirch,   1897.  Xot 
only  was  the  agreement  annuUea  by  that  decision,  but  on  the  Sid  d  |^ 
April,  1897,  it  was  annulled  b^  formal  resolution  of  the  assoditin, 
and  was  never  renewed.    But  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  miaffl- 
derstanding  I  would  like  to  file  with  the  conmiittee  the  articles  of 
association  now  in  force  in  southeastern  territory.     They  an  « 
follows : 

Articles  of  association  of  the  Bouthea^tem  Freight  A»90oiatioik, 

For  the  purposes  set  forth  In  the  following  ardcles,  the  companies  mAmaHI^ 
iDg  hereto  form  the  Southeastern  Freight  AflsociatioiL 

Articlb  L 

Section  1.  An  executive  board  is  herebj  created,  composed  of  eitiier  tli 
president,  vice-president,  general  manager,  or  other  officer  of  each  member  rf 
the  association,  ns  dcsi^mated  annually  by  sa<!h  monber;  hnt  each  officer  tbai 
designated  may  appoint  any  other  officer  or  agent  of  his  company,  as  prosji 
with  power  to  represent  him  at  any  meeting  of  said  board. 

Sec.  2.  The  executive  board  shall  elect  its  own  chairman.  Said  board  ikiU 
also  elect  the  chairman  of  tlie  association,  and  shall  fix  his  term  of  service  and 
salary.  All  expenses  of  the  association  shall  be  subject  to  the  review  and  ip- 
proval  of  the  executive  I>oard,  or  of  a  committee  to  be  appointed  t^  said  board 

Sec.  3.  The  executive  board  shall  meet  upon  the  written  request  of  two  or 
more  members  thereof,  or  u[)on  the  call  of  its  chairman. 

Sfc.  4.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  executive  board,  present  or  npR- 
sented  by  proxy,  siiall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  require  the  unanimous  action  of  those  present,  in  persoo  or 
by  proxy,  to  adopt  any  motion  or  resolution  that  may  be  made  hefore  the  eiecv- 
tlve  board. 

Sec.  6.  The  executive  board  shall  have  power  to  reconsider  any  subject  tint 
may  h^^e  been  considered  by  the  conference  committee  hereinafter  provided  Aff. 

Article  II. 

Secttoh  1.  Bach  member  of  the  executive  board  shall  appoint  a  traffic  oOcer 
of  his  company,  and  such  traffic  officers,  thus  appointed,  stmll  constitute  a  con- 
ference committee.  Any  traffic  officer  appointed  a  member  of  the  conference 
committee  may  appoint  any  other  olficer  or  agent  of  his  company  as  proxy, 
with  power  to  represent  liiiii  at  any  uiceting  of  said  committee. 

Sec.  2.  Any  meml)er  of  this  association  proposing  to  make  any  change  in  it! 
rates,  rules,  or  regulations,  will  suggest  the  same  to  said  conference  commlttw 
for  consideration  and  interchange  of  views  before  such  change  shall  take  eflact: 
but  it  is  distinctly  understood  that  each  member  reserves  to  itself  at  all  tliM> 
the  right  to  ti\ke  separate  and  indei)endent  action  on  each  and  mwBrj  sold^ 
whether  suggested  to  said  conference  committee  or  not. 
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Abticlk  III. 

TON  1.  Upon  complaint  to  the  chairman  of  the  association  that  illegal 
have  been  resorted  to,  whether  by  secret  rebates,  or  drawbacks,  or 

lit  of  commissions,  or  underbilling  of  weights,  or  otherwise,  he  shall  make 
fm  tarestigation  thereof,  and  he  or  his  representatives  shall  be  given  access  to 
■M  records  of  all  members  of  this  association,  so  far  as  the  same  may  pertain 
^  tiie  traffic  with  reference  to  which  such  complaint  may  have  been  made. 

Abttclb  IV. 

Sbction  1.  The  association  expenses  shall  be  apportioned  fairly  between  the 
numbers  by  the  executive  board,  and  upon  the  basis  so  fixed  by  the  board  the 
■lairman  of  the  association  shall  have  authority  to  collect  the  same. 

Abticlk  V. 

Sbction  1.  Any  member  retiring  from  this  association  before  the  expiration 
iC  the  time  herein  fixed,  except  by  nuanimous  consent,  shall  not  l)e  released 
tern  its  obligations  to  contribute  Its  share  of  the  association  expenses,  as  the 
siame  may  be  fixed  by  the  executive  board. 

i;  Abticlx  VL 

Sbction  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of 
tbe  conference  committee  to  keep  the  records  of  the  association ;  to  receive  from 
MCh  member  of  the  association  copies  of  tariffs  or  rates  established  by  said 
teember;  to  compile,  print,  and  distribute  such  tariffs  or  nitos  in  conformity 
with  the  interstate  commerce  act  and  other  laws;  to  formulate  and  distribute 
tmich  statistical  information  as  may  be  called  for  by  the  conference  committee  or 
Iqr  the  executive  board,  any  expenses  incurred  in  collecting  such  informa- 
tion to  be  ai)portioned  among  the  interested  members  by  the  clmirman  of  the 
aflBOCiation.  Each  member  will  furnish  such  reports  of  freight  trntfic  and  other 
statistical  data  as  may  be  called  for  by  the  chairman  of  the  association.  The 
cliairman  shall  also  receive  and  list  for  discussion  subjects  coming  before  the 
conference  committee,  conduct  all  correspondence  that  may  be  necessary,  and 
communicate  such  information  as  to  the  records  of  the  association  as  may  be 
requested  by  members  and  others  Interested. 

Sec.  2.  Each  member  shall,  at  the  time  of  issue,  file  with  the  chairman  of  the 
•Moclatlon  copies  of  all  tariffs  or  rates  that  may  be  issued  by  such  member  and 
In  which  any  other  member  may  be  Interested. 

Abticlk  VII. 

SKCTioii  1.  Nothing  heroin  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  confer  upon  a 
majority,  or  any  number  of  members  of  this  association,  the  power  or  authority 
to  make  rates  or  tariffs  upon  the  line  of  any  other  member  of  this  association, 
or  to  make  joint  rates  or  tariffs  for  any  other  member.  Nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  so  construed  as  to  confer  ujwn  the  executive  board,  or  the  con- 
ference committee,  or  the  chairman  of  the  association,  or  the  chairman  of  the 
executive  board,  or  upon  any  other  committee  or  olllcer  of  this  association  the 
power  or  authority  to  make  rates  or  tariffs  upon  the  line  of  any  member  of  this 
association,  or  to  make  joint  rates  or  tariffs  for  any  member  of  this  association ; 
It  being  distinctly  understood  that  each  member  of  this  association  exi>ressly 
reserves  to  itself  the  exclusive  i)ower  to  make  rates  and  tariffs  on  its  own  line, 
and  to  Itself  and  its  connections  the  exclusive  power  to  make  joint  rates  and 
tariffs,  free  from  the  dictation  or  control  of  any  other  member  or  members. 

Abticlk  VIII. 

Section  1.  The  articles  of  this  association  shall  relate  to  the  territory  lying 
south  of  the  Potomac  River  to  the  Virginia-West  Virginia  State  line,  then  via 
said  line  to  Bristol,  Tenn.,  through  and  including  Middlesboro.  Ky.,  Jelllco  and 
Harrimafi  Junction,  Tenn.,  to  and  Including  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  and  on  and 
south  and  east  of  a  line  from  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  via  tbe  Alabivuwv  Qit^»X  ^s^mNXit 
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em  Kailroad  to  Rlrmliiphjiin.  Ala.,  thonoe  via  Southern  Rnilwaj  to  find  IndiM&l 
Selmn,  Ala..  lIuiK*e  via  Wostorn  Uailway  of  Alabama  to  and  ineladiog  Ma* 
gomery,  Ala..  lluMice  via  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Kailroad  throagb  VtJdHll 
Ga.,  JaH{K>r,  Live  Oak,  and  Lake  City,  Fla.,  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  indiiV 
points  on  tli(»  lino  from  MontK<»Hiery  .to  Jacksonville,  thence  Tia  the  Soift: 
Atlantic  Soaljoard  to  the  Potomac  Uiver.  Said  articles  shall  relate  to  the  id 
lines  and  steamship  lines  which  are  now,  or  may  hereafter  become,  memboitf 
this  association. 

Sec.  2.  Said  nrliclps  shall  relate  to  traffic  having  origin  or  destinatioo  witlh 
the  territory  alwive  defined,  in  which  two  or  more  meml>ers  of  this  assodtda 
may  be  InteresttHl,  exce])t  that  suid  articles  shall  not  relate  to  traffic  betna 
any  tpwo  points  north  of  the  Viririiiia-North  Carolina  State  line;  nor  to  tnli 
between  points  on  the  (iesi-riiated  northern  and  western  boundary  Him  ni 
[)oints  outside  of  the  territory  as  above  defined;  nor  to  traffic  from  or  tblH^ 
North  Atlantic  ports  to  Soutli  Atlantic  ix)rts  proper  or  from  South  Atlyft 
ports  proi>er  to  or  througii  North  Atlantic  ports;  nor  to  coke  and  bltoffliili 

Abticle  IX.  u^ 

Section  1.  No  chancro  shall  be  made  in  these  articles  of  aaaociation  exoqftlf 
coiLseut  of  each  momljer  of  the  association.  \wt 

\i\ 
Article  X. 
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Section  1.  These  articles  of  association  shall  become  effecttve  the  Ut  *l 
of  May.  Iiy04,  and  continue  in  force  until  April  30,  1906. 

Western  and  Atlantic  Kailroad,  By  H.  F.  Smith,  Traffic  Bfluuier; 
SoutlHTn  Kailwjiy.  Hy  J.  M.  Culp,  Fourth  Vice-President;  ChaL  1. 
WickrrshMm.  Atlantic  and  West  Point  and  Western  of  Alabtni;  i 
Get)rt:ia  K:iilro:id.  Ry  Thos.  K.  Scott,  General  Manager;  Geor^  I 
Sontlu'rn  and  Florida  Hallway,  By  Wm.  Checkley  Shaw,  Vlce-Pwil-  ^ 
dent,  per  .1.  M.  C. :  Macon  and  BirmiuKham  Railway,  By  Wm.  Check- 
ley  SliMW,  Vic(-rrcsldeut,  per  J.  M.  C. ;  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Con- 
paijv.  r.v  W.  L.  Gnillaudeu,  Tresident;  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railmd 
Company,  P.y  T.  M.  Emerson,  Third  Vice-President;  Charleston  aoi 
W(»stern  Carolina  Railway,  By  T.  M.  Emerson,  Traffic  Maaacer; 
New  Yorlv  and  'I'cxas  Steamship  Company  (Bwick  service),  By  a  H. 
Ravmond.  Superintendent;  W.  A.  Winbum,  Vice-President  and  Traflfc 
Man:  -'ir.  for  Centr.il  of  Georgia  Railway  Company;  Reuben  Foster, 
Prcs'wit'i.t.  for  (MicsMpcalce  Steamship  Company;  Jno.  R.  Sherwood, 
Vice  Pnsident  and  General  Manager,  for  Baltimore  Steam  Packet 
Comp:inv:  Huhx  G.  FA'cr.  for  the  Clyde  Steamship  Company;  Oc«m 
Stc.ini  iiip  Coiiii.any.  Wy  W.  H.  Pleasants,  Vice-President  and  Genertl 
Man.ipr;  M^n  hints  jind  Miners'  Transi>ortation  Company,  By  J.  C 
Wliitncy.  S<'(;(  nd  Vi.  (»  iMvsiilent  and  Traffic  Manager;  Seaboard  Air 
Line  Il.;il\v;iy.  K.  V.  <'ost.  Second  Vice-President;  Norfolk  and  West- 
ern Knilway*  liy  L.  K.  .lohnson,  President;  Atlantic  and  BlrmiDghaxn 
Railway  <'ompMny.  Wy  11.  C.  McKadden,  General  Freight  Ageat; 
Jad.'sonville  :in*l  ^-.Mitliwcstern  Kailroad,  By  E.  S.  Spencer,  Secretary 
and  (Jriicral  Manau^M*;  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  Company,  J.  P. 
Bc'lvwitii,  'I'rallic  Manairvr;  Geortxia.  Florida  and  Alabama  Railway 
Company.  ]\y  .T.  V.  Williams.  President;  Atlanta,  Kuoxville  and 
NorilnTii  Railway  <'«»mpany.  By  J.  11.  Kills,  Vice-President  and  Gen- 
eral Mana.^rr;  Coinmbia,  Newberry  and  Laurens  Railroad  Company, 
per  W.  G.  Childs.  I'rr  ilont:  Virjjinia  and  Southwestern  Railway,  By 
Jno.  H.  Ncwtc.n.  Vi.-c  I'n^sident  and  General  Manager;  WrlghtiTiUe 
and  Tennllle  Kailroad  Company,  By  A.  F.  Daley,  President 

There  is  no  agnviueiit  as  to  division  of  territory,  there  is  no  agree- 
ment as  to  nitcs,  tliore  is  no  jiLn-cLMncnt  as  to  concerted  action.  What 
there  is  is  an  nrir.niizalinn  whci(^  the  cnrrent  questions  of  the  day  can 
be  discussed  ix'iweeii  tlic-o  rmt-,  but  with  absolute  provision  that  eadi 
one  reserves  to  itself  it-  riiiht  of  individual  action. 

In  the  heariii^r^  of  ^lay  H),  a  statement  was  made  with  reference 
to  a  lease  of  the  Alobile  vvud  0\\\o  UwUvwad  by  the  Southern  Railwaj 
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>any,  and  it  was  referred  to  as  a  notable  instance  of  a  system  of 
npitalization,  and  the  conseauent  raising  of  rates  as  the  result  of 
ie.  The  facts  are  these:  Tlie  Southern  Railway  Company  has 
leased  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad.  It  did  purchase  the 
,  and  for  every  hundred  dollars  of  stock — that  is,  for  every 
of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  which  it  purchased — it  issued  its  own 
[tVj  dollar  for  dollar,  and  deposited  the  stock  of  the  Mobile  and 
Kailroad  as  a  security  therefor.  There  was  not  one  single  dol- 
:  overcapitalization. 

LS  true  that  on  a  sliding  scale,  and  not  from  the  beginning,  as 
ited  in  the  testimony,  the  Southern  Railway  Company  did  a^ree 
~  interest  or  dividends  at  4  per  cent  upon  the  securities  whidi  it 
The  fact  is  that  that  amount  has  never  been  received  by  the 
lem  Railway  Company,  and  it  has  lost  that  difference  so  far,  or 
je  proportion  of  it.  Last  year  it  got  2  per  cent,  having  paid 
ts  own  security  holders.  This  statement  is  made  also  that  the 
were  gradually  increased,  and  then  two  specific  instances  are 
namely,  that  the  timber  rates  were  put  up  15,  per  cent,  and 
on  cotton-mill  products  were  put  up  20,  the  inference  being  that 
WU3  the  result  of  the  purchase  of  the  stock  of  the  Mobile  and 
which  road  was  not  a  competing  line  with  the  Southern.  Now, 
imber  rates  went  up  under  an  action  which  has  been  referred  to 
i  great  many  times,  namely,  that  the  rates  on  yellow-pine  lumber 
the  whole  southern  country  were  more  than  a  year  ago  put  up 
ts  a  hundred  pounds.  In  some  cases  that  did  amount  to  as 
as  16  per  cent,  but  it  was  very  rare.  The  fact  is,  the  Mobile 
Dhio  originates  a  very  small  pro[)ortion  of  that  total  lumber 
to  which  the  increase  applies.  That  question  went  through  the 
state  Commerce  Commission  and  into  a  court,  but  there  has  been 
urt  decision  in  respect  to  it,  and  two  members  of  that  Commis- 
lave,  on  the  final  hearing,  decided  the  increase  in  rates  was  en- 
reasonable  by  reason  of  the  changed  conditions.  The  higher 
of  lumber,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  a  restoration  of  only  a  por- 
)f  a  reduction  which  had  been  made  previously  when  the  lumber 
was  dull,  fully  justified  the  increase. 

B  purchase  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  stock  by  the  Southern  had 
iitely  no  bearing  upon  that  question.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio  was  a 
small  factor  in  the  whole  situation,  and  the  increase  was  made  by 
llinois  Central,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville,  the  Atlantic  Coast 
the  Plant  System,  the  Southern,  and  every  other  system  in  that 
ry,  all  of  those  which  I  have  mentioned  being  competitive, 
to  the  freight  rates  on  the  mill  products  referrea  to  as  having 
increased  20  per  cent,  there  have  been  practically  none.  There  are 
tton  mills  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  of  any  consequence, 
here  has  been  no  increafse.  There  has  been  no  general  increase 
tes.  There  was  an  adjustment  of  rates,  if  you  might  call  it  so, 
ise  many  rates,  when  we  secured  possession  of  the  Mobile  and 
Railroad,  we  found  were  being  made  on  secret  agreements  and 
Bs,  and  these  were  all  wiped  out  and  other  irregularities  were 
cted. 

rill  refer  to  the  third  item  that  I  wanted  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
and  that  is  Mr.  Knapp's  statement,  in  effect,  before  you,  that  he 
1  himself  questioning  the  sincerity  of  the  advoc^Lc;^  ol  ^T^^d5».- 
of  rates  through  the  courts.    Now,  I  want  to  sa^,  N^rj  >ax\^^> 
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that  as  far  as  I  am  aware  the  railroads  are  not  advocating  a  r^oh- 1  \ 
tion  of  rates  through  the  court.  It  is  not  regulation.  The  dam  ii  |  ^ 
respect  to  the  court  is  simply  this,  that  if  a  question  which  is  certainly 
judicial  has  to  be  passed  upon  in  respect  to  the  reasonableness  or  ufi- 
reasonableness  per  se  of  a  rate^  that  the  only  competent  authority  to 
pass  upon  it  is  the  court,  and  if  the  carriers  are  deprived  of  haTinj 
that  question  of  the  reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  per  se  of  i 
rate  passed  upon  by  a  court,  and  the  rate  shall  take  effect  prior  to 
its  being  passed  upon  by  a  judicial  tribunal,  that  then  their  property 
is  not  protected. 

Railroads,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  not  put  that  armunent  fonrtrd 
under  any  guise  of  its  being  a  regulation  of  rates.  There  was  no  sod 
attempt.  It  was  simply  a  claim  in  fairness  and  justness  that  a  judi- 
cial question  which  affects  the  value  of  property  shall  be  passed  upon 
by  a  judicial  tribunal  before  a  decision  takes  effect.  I  only  want  to 
put  in  a  protest  on  behalf  of  the  railroads,  that  they  are  not  tdvo- 
eating  here,  as  indicated,  any  regulation  through  courts  for  the  pur- 
pose as  distinctly  indicated  in  that  testimony,  mat  as  the  court  oooU 
not  regulate,  therefore  there  could  not  be  any  regulation  at  all.  Our 
position  has  been  construed  into  meaning  an  evasion  of  the  whok 
Question  of  regulation.  That  is  not  the  question  of  the  railroads  in 
tnis  country  at  all. 

Senator  Newlands.  Mr.  Spencer,  in  that  connection  I  would  lib 
to  ask  you  if  the  railroads  would  favor  the  substitution  by  the  Com- 
mission of  a  reasonable  rate,  or  what  it  regards  as  a  reasonable  rate, 
for  a  rate  that  has  been  condemned  as  unreasonable,  provided  th»i 
rate  does  not  take  effect  until  the  courts  have  had  a  chance  to  ict 
upon  it? 

Mr.  Spencer.  I  understand  that  is  practically  the  position  to-day. 
They  have  the  power  to  condemn  a  rate.  They  have  the  power  to 
pronounce  it  unreasonable  and  unjust. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  they  have  not  the  power  now  to  substitute 
what  it  regards  as  a  reasonable  rate? 

Mr.  Spencer.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  would  you  concede  that  power,  provided 
that  the  rate  which  they  fix  does  not  go  into  effect  until  the  final 
determination  of  a  court  is  reached? 

Mr.  Spencer.  If  you  ask  me  my  personal  opinion,  I  will  say  I  do 
not  think  it  ou^ht  to  be  done,  because  it  is  substituting  their  judg- 
ment for  that  of  the  owner  of  the  propertv.  As  I  have  said  on  om  or 
two  public  occasions,  the  railroads  will  nave  at  last  to  do  whatever  | 
public  opinion  and  Congress  decides  on  this  question.  Their  rigbt  , 
might  be  reasonably  protected  under  such  a  provision  as  that,  if  other- 
wise properly  safeguarded. 

The  Chapman.  Will  you  submit  the  statement? 

Mr.  Spencer.  I  will  hand  it  to  the  secretary  afterwards,  if  th« 
chairman  will  permit  me. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions,  Mr. 
Spencer,  regarding  the  Southern  Railroad  System.  Does  that  cor- 
poration own  the  stock  of  other  corporations? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlands.  How  many  others? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Three  important  ones,  some  unimportant,  but  none 
of  them  large.    They  ar^  wot  o^T^A^d  %s»  ^  ^^irt  of  the  Southern. 
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Senator  Newlands.  That  are  not  operated  as  a  part  of  the  system  ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  That  is,  they  are  separate  corporations.  They  are  in 
%B  system,  but  operated  separately. 

^'  Senator  Newlands.  Does  it  own  all  the  stock  of  those  corporations? 
f  Mr.  Spencer.  No,  sir;  substantially  all  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio, 
taid  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  other  two  important  ones,  whidi 
lure  the  Alabama  and  Great  Southern  and  the  Georgia  Southern  and 
Florida. 

Senator  Newlands.  Under  the  law  of  what  State  is  the  Southern 
Railway  Company  incorporated  ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Senator  Newijilnds.  In  how  many  States  does  tliat  company 
operate? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Eleven. 

Senator  Newlands.  The  two  other  great  systems  of  the  South  are 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Spencer.  And  the  Illinois  Central. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  how  about  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line;  have  they  come  together? 

Mr.  Spencer.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Newlands.  They  are  not  united.  How  about  the  South- 
ern Railroad  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line? 

Mr.  Spencer.  They  have  no  corporate  relation  whatever.  They 
are  distinctlv  competitors. 

Senator  Newlands.  How  about  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line?  Has  it 
purchased  the  stock  or  the  control  of  any  other  system  ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  It  has  purchased  the*  stock  of  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad,  as  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Newijinds.  Recently? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Oh,  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Senator  Newlands.  Does  it  own  all  the  stock  of  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  I  am  quite  sure  it  does  not.  You  understand,  I  am 
talking  about  a  subject  with  which  I  have  no  personal  or  oflScial  rela- 
tion wnatever.     What  I  say  now  is  public  intormation. 

Senator  Newlands.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  all  these  railways 
will  some  time  be  consolidated  into  one  sj^stem  ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  I  regard  that  as  impossible,  unless  the  State  laws 
are  changed. 

Senator  Newlands.  If  it  were  practicable,  would  you  regard  it  as 
desirable? 

Mr.  Spencer.  That  is  further  ahead  than  I  have  ever  thought. 
I  have  not  spent  any  time  looking  at  things  that  I  knew  could  not 
happen. 

Senator  Newlands.  Then  you  are  not  prepared  to  give  your  judg- 
ment regarding  that? 

Mr.  Spencer.  No;  the  judgment  would  mean  nothing.  I  do  not 
think  anything  would  be  gained  by  it,  particularly. 

Senator  Newlands.  Those  roads  now  are  all  in  active  competition, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  Spencer.  The  three  you  have  mentioned  are. 

Senator  Newlands.  They  are  all  reaching  in  substantially  the  same 
territory  ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes,  sir;  in  large  measure. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  if  Uiey  were  to  coiV9o\\d«Afc,  ^wsX^l  ^iw»^. 
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change  the  rates  with  some  intersecting  point,  and  rates  for  the  loal 
points  disappear? 

Mr.  Spencer.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  they  would  disappear.  Thxi 
is,  they  have  been  determined  by  a  great  many  conditions  besides  tb 
separate  ownership  of  two  railroad  which  happen  to  touch  at  thii 
point 

Senator  Newlands.  As  a  rule,  where  there  is  one  station  served  br 
two  or  three  competing  lines,  does  not  that  station  have  a  lees  nte 
than  merely  local  points  on  either  one  of  the  three  lines  t 

Mr.  Spencer.  There  are  some  such  cases.  That  is  not  the  uni?eisd 
rule. 

Senator  Newlands.  Well,  is  it  not  nearly  the  universal  ndef 

Mr.  Spencer.  I  should  say  not  for  the  whole  country. 

Senator  Newlands.  How  about  the  southern  country  down  tlierel 

Mr.  Spencer.  The  southern  country  relatively  has  as  much  of  that 
condition  of  affairs  as  any  other.  The  rates  for  the  southern  coant?T 
have  grown  up  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  the  rates  for  the  southern  ooun- 
try,  so  far  as  the  long  and  short  hauls  are  concerned,  were  probtblj 
less  disturbed  by  the  passage  of  the  intei'state  commerce  act  thin  in 
the  more  thickly  populated  places  and  those  sections  of  the  ccmntij 
which  were  not  cut  up  by  navigable  waterways  to  the  extent  the 
southern  country  is.  Nearly  all  of  the  rates  in  the  South  have  been 
made  to  a  large  extent  by  water  transportation. 

Senator  Newlands.  By  water  competition? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes,  sir;  by  water  competition.  And  theref (»e theff 
are  high  points  in  the  interiors  as  against  the  low  rates  on  the  water. 
Now,  relatively  there  is  more  water  competition  in  the  Southen 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio 
rivers,  and  the  interior,  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  Unito' 
States,  and  the  rates  reflect  that  condition. 

Senator  Newlands.  Well,  is  there  any  portion  of  the  competitioi 
that  has  been  created  simply  by  the  competition  of  railways,  and  his 
that  competition  been  recognized  by  giving  the  competitive  pcUBti 
preferential  rates? 

Mr.  Spencer.  To  a  very  small  extent,  if  at  all. 

Senator  Newlands.  But  it  has  to  some  extent? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Well,  possibly;  I  would  not  say  no,  but  it  is  not 
important 

Senator  Newlands.  So  that  down  there  the  inequality  of  conditioDS 
between  points  of  shipment  would  not  be  relieved  at  all  by  the  consdi- 
dation  of  the  railways? 

Mr.  Spencer.  It  might  be  changed  some. 

Senator  Newlands.  Does  not  most  of  your  complaint  down  in  thit 
region  come  from  those  inequalities  rather  than  from  claims  thtt 
rates  are  unreasonably  high  ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  complaint  of  the  unrw- 
sonableness  of  rates  per  se. 

Senator  Newlands.  Per  se.  Almost  all  of  your  complaints  arc 
regarding  those  alleged  inequalities  between  communities,  are  tlMj 
not? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newi.ands.  You  think  that  railroad  consolidation  does 
tend  to  tiie  relief  of  that,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  To  the  r^Uekt? 
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Senator  Newlands.  Yes;  of  those  inequalities. 

Mr.  Spencer.  It  has  operated  in  that  way  in  many  cases. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  you  think  it  would  be  greater  down  there 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fact — — 

Mr.  Spencer.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would  more.  You  say  "re- 
lief," but  I  do  not  quite  accept  that  expression  about  it.  I  mean 
changed.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  demanding  relief,  in  that 
sense.  I  think  the  situation,  taking  it  in  general,  is  a  logical  one, 
ind  the  rate  has  been  fixed  bv  water  transportation,  and  is  not  due  to 
uhe  fact  that  two  or  more  railroads  reach  tne  same  point  and  only  one 
reaches  other  points. 

Senator  NEWiiANDS.  That  is  not  true,  however,  in  most  sections  of 
the  country,  is  it? 

Mr.  Spencer.  It  is  true  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  South  than  any- 
PFhere  else,  by  reason  of  the  water  competition  I  have  described. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Mr.  Spencer,  I  do  not  get  clearly  vour  idea 
yf  the  effect  of  issuing  the  stock  of  the  Southern  Railroacl  ifor  buying; 
%  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Y^ou  said  that  did  not  operate  to  water  the  stock? 

Mr.  Spencer.  It  does  not. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Now,  how  much  stock  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
road was  necessary  to  buy  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Well,  I  will  give  you  the  exact  figures,  and  I  will 
[lave  to  correct  one  expression  which  you  used.  The  Southern  Rail- 
road Company  did  not  issue  stock  to  buy  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  stock. 
It  issued  what  is  specifically  shown  on  the  face  of  it  as  a  stock  trust 
tsertificate.  That  is,  we  issued  our  paper  for  a  hundred  dollars  for 
each  share  of  stock  of  $100  par  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio.  We  took 
the  certificate  of  stock  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  a  hundred  dollars, 
into  our  treasury,  and  we  issued  to  the  owner  of  that  stock  a  stock 
trust  certificate  xor  $100.  Now,  he  had  just  the  same  amount  of  par 
that  he  had  before,  and  we  had  the  certificate  in  our  treasury  and 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  public  at  all. 

Now,  to  give  the  exact  figures,  we  issued  six  millions — ^that  is, 
within  a  few  hundred  dollars — of  Southern  Railway  stock  trust  cer- 
tificates and  took  from  the  owners  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  stock  six 
millions  of  Mobile  and  Ohio  stock.    Now,  we  own  that  stock. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Now,  in  the  payment  of  dividends  of  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  stock  you  receive  the  share  of  dividends  that  arises  from 
the  stock  you  purchased  ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes ;  we  receive  that. 

Senator  Dolliver.  What  guarantee  for  dividend-paying  purposes 
do  these  certificates  have? 

Mr.  Spencer.  We  guarantee,  after  a  certain  time,  and  that  time  has 
passed  those  stock  trust  certificates  would  bear  4  per  cent  interest 

Senator  Dolliver.  Now,  then,  that  leaves  you  in  the  attitude  of 
paying  a  dividend  upon  your  Mobile  and  Ohio  stock,  and  in  addition 
to  that  your  property  is  encumbered  to  the  liability  of  4  per  cent  on 
these  stock  trust  certificates? 

Mr.  Spencer.   If  we  collect  4  per  cent  from  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  we  simply  take  it  over  and  give  it  to  the  stock  trust  cer- 
tificates, and  it  merely  passes  through  our  hands.    That  \s.j\)afc\\s}^^« 
of  our  stock  trust  certificates,  a&suming  that  tYie  ^o>aiXe^  wySl  ^^^^^'^^ 
could  pBj  4  per  cent,  is  in  exactly  the  same  position  %a  \i\ift\^a.^^^^ 
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his  Mobile  and  Ohio  stock — namely,  he  gets  4  per  cent  in  either  case, 
and  we  get  nothing. 

Senator  Dolliver.  That  is  very  much  plainer,  because  origiMllj 
I  thought  you  said  you  issued 

Mr.  Spencer.  I  intended  to  say.  Senator,  that  we  issued  a  security. 

Senator  Newlands.  It  bears  a  fixed  rate  of  interest? 

Mr.  Spencer.  It  bears  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  after  a  certain  date. 

Senator  Newlands.  And  you  have  to  pay  that  whether  you  get 
dividends  from  the  Mobile  road  or  not? 

Mr.  Spencer.  We  have  to  pay  that  whether  we  get  it  or  not 

Senator  Newlands.  At  the  time  you  issued  the  certijficates  of  the 
Southern  Railway  for  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railway,  what  was  the 
value  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railway  stock? 

Mr.  Spencer.  It  was  selling  between  fifty  and  sixty. 
Senator  Dolliver.  Suppose  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  in   profiperons 
times  would  nm  7  or  8  per  cent,  what  would  become  of  it? 

Mr.  Spencer.  We  would  get  the  profit  That  is,  it  is  on  the  swne 
principle  that  if  I  have  bought  a  house  that  was  bringing  in  a  low 
rent  when  I  bought  it,  and  it  brings  in  a  higher  rent  later,  I  wodd 
get  the  benefit  of  it.  I  put  a  mortage  on  it  in  the  meantime,  od 
which  I  paid  4  per  cent,  and  I  paid  ^at  for  a  while 

Senator  Dollfv^r.  Your  idea  is  that  this  interchange  of  securities 
does  not  operate  to  water  the  stock  of  either  of  the  companies? 

Mr.  Spencer.  No,  sir.  The  outstanding  amount  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  is  exactly  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  to  a  dollar. 

Senator  Foraker.  Your  certificate  is  only  an  obligation  of  indebt- 
edness? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Only  an  obligation,  with  the  other  stock  pledged  as 
security. 

Senator  Foraker.  Have  you  a  provision  in  the  trust  certificate  for 
its  redemption  ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  No,  sir.  This  stock  trust  certificate  is  perpetual 
The  only  thing  is,  that  if  we  defaulted,  then  thev  could  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  stock,  and  still  hold  us  liable  for  anj 
difference. 

Senator  Newlands.  Would  it  simplify  the  operations  of  vour  sys- 
tem if  you  incorporated  under  a  national  law  permitting  the  use  of 
stocks  and  bonds? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Well,  I  assume  our  stock  and  bonds  would  have  to 
remain  as  they  are. 

Senator  Newlands.  Your  bonds  wold  have  to  remain  out,  as  thev 
are,  undoubtedly,  until  they  had  matured  and  others  were  retired! 

Mr.  Spencer.  The  stock  would  have  to  remain  out  too,  unless  the 
owners  consented  to  turn  it  in. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  mean,  all  other  things  being  equal,  would  it 
simplify  the  operation  of  these  great  systems  of  railways  that  are 
operating  in  eight  or  ten  States,  if  they  could  operate  under  a  na- 
tional law? 

Mr.  Spencer.  In  some  particulars;  if  they  could  be  successfully 
carried  out  it  would  simplifj^  it,  undoubtedly. 

I  desire  to  submit  herewith  the  remarks  to  which  I  referred: 

It  has  been  said  by  a  distln^iisbed  jurist:  "The  raUroad  man  has  his  hoar 
of  opportunity  now.  I^t  him  join  our  President  In  establishlni^  a  trlbnittl 
through  which  the  natiou'a  vH)>\er  can  be  honestly,  but  at  aU  times  promptlj 
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ftnd  adequate ly,  exercised.    That  will  bring  peace  with  justice.    No  other  peace 
would  last." 

At  no  time  has  the  President's  Intention  been  to  advocate  governmental  regu- 
lation of  railways  which  would  Inflict  Injury  upon  the  investments  In  the  prop- 
erties or  Impair  the  usefulness  of  the  carriei's  to  the  pul)lic.  He  has  never 
advocated,  and  he  can  be  trusted  never  to  advocate,  the  adoption  of  any  regula- 
tion which  does  violence  to  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment Is  founded. 

If  a  tribunal  which  will  answer  the  description  can  be  organized,  or  If  methods 
can  be  found — and  I  belive  they  can  be  witliout  the  necessity  of  an  additional 
and  special  tribunal  for  the  purpose — ^l)y  which  the  great  railway  questions  of 
the  day  can  be  settled  in  accordance  with  law  and  equity,  and  in  accordance 
with  those  fundamental  principles  of  government  which  are  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution,  I  speak  with  authority  when  I  say  that  substantially  every  rail- 
way manager  In  the  country  will  subscribe  to  that  view,  and  aid  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  desired  results. 

The  difficulties  of  adjustment  therefore,  He  not,  as  has  been  so  often  claimed, 
In  any  obstructive  or  defiant  attitude  of  the  railway  manager.  They  rest  fanda- 
mentally  in  the  anomalous  condition  in  which  the  carriers  are  placed  under  the 
law;  in  those  suggestions  of  remedy  which,  falling  utterly  to  reach  the  evils 
sought  to  be  cured,  would  punish  unwisely  and  unnecessarily  the  innocent  along 
with  the  guilty ;  and  in  those  suggestions  which  look  to  the  separation  of  one 
particular  class  of  property  from  all  others,  to  be  dealt  with  invidiously  by 
q;>eclal  tribunal  and  by  special  methods. 

It  is  not  reasonable  regulation  to  w^hlch  the  carriers  object;  it  is  to  unwise 
mod  mifair  regulation.  It  is  not  the  regulation  which  seeks  directly  to  remedy 
known  and  tangible  evils,  but  It  is  the  so-called  regulation  which,  while  osten- 
eibly  attacking  one  evil  or  class  of  evils,  inflicts  unknown  and  unjustifiable 
injuries  upon  those  who  are  not  ofifeuders ;  and  that  which  undertakes  unneces- 
sarily to  interfere  with  the  legal  and  beneficial  freedom  of  commercial  action 
and  enterprise,  and  thus  to  diminish  the  future  usefulness  of  the  carriers,  and 
impede  the  material  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  It  Is  not  the 
regulation  which  improves,  but  it  Is  the  regulation  which  confuses  and  retards. 

The  term  "  regulation  "  Is  so  broad  that  it  has  been  made  to  include  almost 
every  device  for  dealing  with  commerce  or  with  the  carriers.  It  embraces, 
however,  two  main  features,  which,  if  justice  is  to  prevail,  must  always  be  con- 
sidered and  treated  separately. 

Rebates  and  secret  contracts,  extortions,  and  unjust  discriminations  are 
crimes  under  the  law,  and.  as  such,  en II  for  punishment  through  the  courts,  not 
the  exercise  of  discretion  by  a  nonjudicial  body. 

The  regulation  or  control  by  Goverinuent  of  tlie  charges  of  carriers  for  serv- 
ices performed  is  an  entirely  separate  and  distinct  matter,  and  involves  con- 
siderations of  business  judgment  and  experience;  the  rights  of  property  as  well 
as  the  rights  of  the  people ;  and  of  that  discretion  In  the  management  of  prop- 
erty which  should  always  be  left  with  the  owner  so  long  as  its  use  is  consistent 
with  law  and  equity. 

It  is  In  respect  to  this  phase  of  regulation  that  a  wide  departure  from  reason- 
able safeguards,  if  not  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  Government,  seems  to 
be  threateneil,  and  against  which  the  carriers  have  made  protest 

The  President  in  his  message  to  CJongress  in  December,  announced  In  no 
uncertain  terms  that  "  the  rebate,  the  secret  contract,  the  private  discrimination 
must  go,"  and  that  "  the  highways  of  commerce  must  be  kept  open  to  all  on 
equal  terms."  The  country  as  a  whole,  including  the  owners  and  the  managers 
of  railway  proiwrties,  zealously  supports  him  in  this  declaration  of  purpose. 
When  the  Ellxlns  law  was  passed  it  is  well  known  that  not  a  single  carrier  in 
the  country  ralsetl  the  slightest  objection,  and  not  one  objects  now  to  any  pro- 
vision of  law  which  will  aid  in  accomplishing  this  declared  purpose  of  the 
President 

But  the  Townsend  bill,  which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  last 
session,  contained  not  a  single  provision  for  dealing  with  these  or  kindred 
abuses,  nor  was  any  bill  presented  or  suggested  which  could  be  construed  as 
having  that  most  desirable  end  in  view. 

The  President's  siKH'ific  recommendation  that  the  Commission  be  vested  with 
power,  where  a  given  rate  has  been  challenged  and  found  to  be  unreasonable, 
to  decide,  subJo<*t  to  judicial  review,  what  rate  shall  take  its  place,  and  to  put 
that  rate  into  effect,  was  most  wisely  qualified  by  the  statement  that  "  at  ^ws»?oX. 
It  would  be  undesirable,  if  It  were  not  impracticable,  to  to»\\^  ^Q\5afc  >3a&  Cwssc 
mission  with  general  authority  to  fix  railroad  ratMC* 
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And  yet  substantially  every  bill  which  has  been  presented  In  Ck>ngrefli  Misi 
to  granting  increased  powers  to  the  Commission  has  been  so  drawn  tbattk 
ultimate  and  necessary  effect  of  its  provisions,  if  enacted  Into  law,  would  bei 
**  finally  clothe  the  Ck>mmis8ion  with  that  general  authority  "  which  the  Pi» 
dent,  in  his  conservatism,  pronounces  *'  undesirable,  if  It  were  not  ImpracdciUt' 

Such  enactments  would  not  be  "regulation."  They  would  mean  indplaLi! 
not  final,  control  of  the  sources  of  revenue  of  all  the  carriers,  and  that,  it  b 
safe  to  say,  the  President  never  intended. 

They  might  easily  mean  the  taking  of  property  or  the  diminution  of  iti  nte 
without  due  process  of  law  or  without  compensation  to  the  owners. 

The  effect  of  such  regulation  undoubtedly  would  be  the  curtailment  of  fMR 
railway  construction  and  improvements,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  impabaot 
of  railway  credit,  but  also  from  the  unwillingness  of  investors  to  own  or  t 
enlarge  properties  the  revenues  of  which  would  be  practically  under  punst 
mental  or  political  control  and  the  expenses  still  be  subject  to  the  unoertidatici 
of  industrial  conditions. 

The  railways  of  this  country  are  chartered  and  exist  to  perform  certain  poMk 
services,  and  they  represent,  with  a  few  isolated  exceptions,  the  InveBtmeot  ct 
private  capital 

The  relations  of  the  carriers  to  the  Government  assume,  therefore,  the  dntl 
character  of  those  of  public  servants  upon  the  one  hand,  and,  upon  the  odier, 
that  of  property  of  enormous  cost  entitled,  like  all  other  property  and  eqoiUy 
with  it,  to  governmental  protection. 

The  railways  are  public  carriers  for  hire,  entitled  to  just  and  reasonable  com* 
psnsation  for  services  performed.  Railway  charges  are  not,  as  it  has  been  mow- 
times  erroneously  asserted,  a  tax  upon  the  public  or  upon  the  Individuals  or 
industries  or  commerce  served  by  the  carriers.  A  tax  is  a  levy  placed  apoo 
all  for  the  support  of  the  Government  and  from  the  payment  of  which  no  dti- 
sen  is  or  should  be  exempt  The  railway  charge  is  paid  only  by  those  wbo 
voluntarily  use  the  facilities  which  have  been  provided  at  the  cost  of  others 

The  railway  system  of  the  country  has  become  so  vast,  and  the  volume  of 
Interstate  traffic  so  enormous  in  comparison  with  the  intrastate,  that  the  lete- 
tions  between  these  carriers  and  the  General  Government  now  overshadow  in 
the  public  mind  those  between  the  carriers  and  the  States  from  which  the  cbirtff 
rights  are  derived. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  railway  system  from  35,000  miles  in  lSi\5  to  212,000 
miles  in  1905  was  a  necessary  accompaniment,  if  not  the  chief  means  of  pro- 
moting the  marvelous  development  of  industry  and  population  and  wetltii 
which  have  marked  that  period. 

The  demand  for  Federal  regulation  had  its  first  formal  manifestation  in  tbe 
enactment  in  1887  of  tbe  act  to  regulate  commerce,  under  which  the  Interstate 
Gommerce  Gommission  was  appointed,  with  its  new,  its  complex,  and  its  anom- 
alous powers. 

The  chief  purposes  of  the  act  were  to  suppress  rebates  and  unjust  discrimi- 
nations between  individuals,  localities,  and  classes  of  traffic,  and  to  provide, 
ttirough  the  appointment  of  a  Commission,  for  the  detection  and  eradication  of 
such  abuses  and  for  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  those  found  guilty  of 
violating  the  statute. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  much  good  has  been  accomplished.  Despite 
occasional  but  persistent  statements  to  tbe  contrary,  the  evil  of  rebates,  secret 
contracts,  and  unjust  discriminations  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

The  great  volume  of  traffic  throughout  the  country  moves  under  published 
tariffs,  accessible  to  all.  Reports  of  operations  of  all  the  carriers  subject  to 
the  act  and  statements  of  their  finances  are  made  from  a  uniform  standpoint 
and  are  published  to  the  world. 

For  eighteen  years,  since  the  appointment  of  the  Commission,  90  per  cent 
of  all  of  the  complaints  which  have  been  made  to  it  by  the  public  against  tlM* 
carriers  have  been  adjusted  without  even  formal  hearing.  Of  the  remainios 
10  per  cent,  which  have  been  the  subject-matter  of  formal  findings  by  the  Com- 
mission, four-fifths  of  the  findings  have  been  acquiesced  in*  by  the  carriers, 
leaving  only  one-fifth  of  10  per  cent — that  is,  2  per  cent  of  the  total  complaints— 
to  be  litigated  betvveen  the  Commission,  or  the  complainants  and  the  carriers. 

None  can  claim  that  this  does  not  mark  wholesome  and  far-reaching  prwr- 
ress  in  the  regulation  of  railway  transportation.  Perfect  results  can  never  be 
obtained.  Gratifying  as  those  are  which  have  been  secured,  they  might  ha^ 
been  far  greater  if  certain  manifest  defects  in  tbe  law  had  either' been  avoided! 
or  corrected,  and  if  the  efforts  of  the  Commission  had  been  directed  more 
BpeciQctLllj  to  the  curing  ot  the  ^^V\a  tox  >N\i\Oci  vt  ^«j^  v^vAwt^d  instead  of 
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..endoAvoring  to  secure  powers  which  It  was  never  intended  to  exercise  and 
J-wblch  are  incompatible  with  Its  existing  functions. 

^  With  the  revival  of  industrial  and  commercial  activity  In  1897  the  railways 
;,  "were  congested  by  the  increased  volume  of  traffic  for  which  they  could  not  be 
Z  middenly  prepared.  The  available  facilities  were  inadequate  for  the  demands 
J  of  the  public.  Delays  and  claims  and  losses  were  incurred.  These  and  other 
^  potent  influences  served  to  revive  the  clamor  against  the  carriers,  and  this  was 
~  moon  reflected  in  political  campaigns,  upon  the  hustings,  and  in  legislative 
balls.  The  clamor  was  largely  indiscriminate  and  misguided.  The  existence 
^  of  evil  was  in  many  cases  more  assumed  than  real.  Numerous  remedies  were 
'  suggested,  but  all  took  the  form  of  that  perennial  cure  for  modern  maladies — 
f  additional  legislation. 

^        The  cry  arose  that  "  something  must  be  done,"  but  there  was  a  woeful  lack 
'\  of  searching  thought  of  what  that  something  should  be. 

'  •       Rebates  and  secret  and  unjustly  discriminatory  devices  were  justly  denounced, 
^-  but  with  no  show  of  increased  vigor  in  the  application  of  those  means  already 

provided  for  their  suppression. 
*■       With  numerous  bills  pending  in  Congress  variously  devised  for  the  regula- 
*•  tlon  of  railways,   but  nearly   all   carrying  that   insidious   feature  always  so 
skillfully  injected,  granting  to  the  Commission  power  to  make  rates,  there  was 
^  finally  evolved  and  passed  at  the  close  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress  the  wise 
5»   and  effective  measure  known  as  the  Elkins  law.     It  was  aimed  directly  at  the 
T-   real  evils  and  went  straight  to  the  mark.    It  was  hailed  with  satisfaction  by 
the  Administration,  by  the  public,  and  by  the  railway  managers,  and  it  has 
9    Indirectly  accomplished  a  large  measure  of  success,  but  its  possibilities  for  good 
■     have  not  only  not  been  exhausted,  but  have  scarcely  been  entered  upon. 
i        Nevertheless,  the  question  of  additional  legislation  has  again  become  acute 
before  the  public  and  in  Congress,  and  this  acuteness  has  been  enormously 
^     emphasized  by  misinterpretations  of  the  recommendations  of  the  President 

In  response,  advocates  of  increased  power  for  the  Commission  have  returned 
to  the  attack  with  renewed  vigor,  armed  chiefly  with  the  same  old  anununltion 
of  abusive  criticism  and  garbled  statistics  and  inflammatory  generalities  appeal- 
ing to  popular  prejudice. 

It  is  charged  that  rates  are  extortionate  and  must  be  lowered,  and  yet  the 
rates  In  this  country  are  only  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  those  in  countries 
with  which  the  producers  of  the  United  States  must  compete  In  the  markets 
of  the  world,  and  wages  of  railway  employees  are  50  per  cent  higher  than  tiie 
highest  elsewhere,  and  in  eighteen  years  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  not  succeeded  in  establishing  in  the  courts  a  single  case  of  rates  unreason- 
able in  themselves. 

The  fact  that  the  average  rate  per  ton-mile  for  the  entire  tonnage  of  the 
United  States  rose  less  than  four-tenths  of  a  mill  from  18d9  to  1903  is  paraded 
as  evidence  of  extortion,  but  the  fact  that  the  average  rate  for  all  tonnage  does 
not  necessarily  mean  increased  tariff  rates  is  adroitly  not  mentioned,  nor  is  the 
fact  that  even  the  average  rate  in  1903  was  less  than  it  was  during  the.depressed 
years  of  1894,  1895,  and  1896,  and  was  19  per  cent  lower  than  it  w^a's  in  1890, 
38  per  (rent  lower  than  it  was  In  1880,  and  60  per  cent  lower  than  It  was  in  1870. 
The  all-imi>ortant  fact  is  also  studiously  ignored  that  from  1899  to  1903  the  cost 
of  railway  labor  rose  12  or  15  per  cent,  the  price  of  materials  consumed  In  rail- 
way operation  increased  25  or  30  per  cent,  while  even  the  nominal  average  rate, 
which  may  mean  so  little.  Increased  less  than  7  i>er  cent. 

Thus,  on  a  partial  and  one-sided  statement,  the  shout  Is  raised  that  the 
country's  welfare  in  agriculture,  in  industry,  and  in  commerce  Is  threatened  by 
railway  rapacity,  but  the  indictment  fails  when  confronted  with  the  facts  and 
In  the  light  of  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  Industry  and  wealth  within  that 
I)eriod  in  every  State  and  every  city  and  every  village  in  this  broad  land — a 
prosperity  and  growth  unparalleled  In  the  history  of  the  industrial  world. 

When  the  charge  of  rate  extortion  per  se  fails,  the  cry  is  raised  that  rates  are 
unreasonable  and  unjustly  discriminatory  between  localities.  Again  the  records 
of  the  Commission  illumine  the  misty  statements  which  are  promulgated  to  the 
public. 

In  the  eighteen  years  of  its  history  the  Commission's  condemnations  of  rates 
relatively  unreasonable  between  localities,  not  acciuiosi^od  in  by  the  carriers, 
have  been  at  the  rate  of  only  two  cases  per  annum,  out  of  the  almost  innumer- 
able rates  In  effei't,  the  number  and  complexity  of  which  are  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  an  average  of  130,000  tariffs  per  annum  have  been  filed  with  the  Cmsi> 
mission  by  the  carriers  duidig  that  period.    Out  ot  tXie  ql\^t«l^<^  ol  Vwa  ^Coatst 
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two  cases  per  annum,  or  thirty-five  cases  in  eighteen  years,  the  Jndsm^t  of  tike 
Ck>mmi88ion  has  been  reversed  by  the  conrts  In  all  cases  but  two. 

The  Townsend  bill  provided  that  a  rate  once  fixed  by  the  Commission  abooU 
continue  In  force  indefinitely  unless  changed  by  the  Ck>mmlsslon  or  t^  tbe 
court.  Under  such  law  ail  rates  would  in  time  become  Gommisslon'B  rttB. 
and  the  functions  of  railway  managers  in  adjusting  rates  to  meet  commercial 
conditions  and  in  extending  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  tronsportatkn 
system  of  the  country  would,  step  by  step,  come  to  an  end.  Slow  but  steidf 
paralysis  would  cre^  Into  the  industrial  arteries  through  which  the  bkwd 
of  commerce  flows,  and  the  transportation  system  would  gradually  becooie 
numb  and  rigid.  The  present  activities  of  railway  managers  would  be  dimi- 
nated  as  an  agency  in  the  intelligent  development  of  the  resources  of  tbe 
country.  Rates  would  soon  he  machine  made  only,  and  conmiercial  and  indi^ 
trial  centers,  now  acknowledging  no  bounds  for  the  ultimate  distributioii  of 
their  products,  would  find  themselves  operating  in  narrower  and  narrower 
zones,  finally  circumscribed  by  governmental  edicts  as  to  where  their  mm 
should  go. 

The  annulment  of  a  rate,  as  provided  for  In  the  Townsend  bill,  upon  tbe 
Commission's  decision  that  it  was  unreasonable  or  unjust,  and  the  making  of 
that  rate  eflfective  prior  to  review,  would  be  to  give  to  the  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission the  force  of  tlie  judgment  of  a  court  If  rates^are  unjost  or  nnrw- 
sonable,  they  are  illegal,  but  punishment  for  their  illegality  should  not  In  fi^ir- 
ness  or  in  law  l)e  inflicted  in  the  form  of  reduction  or  otherwise  until  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  shall  have  passed  upon  the  question.  The  right  of 
review  by  court  is  inherent,  and  can  not  be  denied,  but  the  carrier  is  not  folly 
protected  in  that  right  if  j)enalty  be  inflicted  pending  the  review. 

To  also  authorize  the  Commission  to  name  in  substitution  a  new  rate  and  to 
enforce  it  is  to  lodge,  in  the  same  tribimal  which  has  acted  as  a  court,  an  add! 
tionai  i>ower  whicli  is  purely  legislative. 

Congress,  after  prolonged  investigation  and  extended  debate,  carefully  a»l 
wisely  avoided  in  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  the  delegation  of  the»e  mixed 
and  dangerous  powers  to  one  body,  and  it  would  be  wholly  antagonistic  to  the 
principles  of  our  Government  thus  to  unite  them,  and  it  would  add  to  the  injus- 
tice to  have  the  force  of  the  combination  directed  solely  toward  the  regulation 
or  control  of  one  class  of  property. 

The  assertion  that  the  power  sought  by  the  Commission  and  provided  for  In 
the  Townsend  bill  does  not  include  the  right  to  initiate  rates  or  to  malie 
tariflFs,  but  merely  after  complaint  and  hearing  to  correct  an  unjust  and  unrea- 
sonable rate,  is  specious  and  mls^iiding. 

The  condition  precedent  of  a  complaint  amounts  to  nothing.  Complaints  cm 
always  be  had  with  or  without  the  bidding,  and  with  the  power  to  fix  a  rate 
lodged  in  a  body  not  responsible  to  the  owners  of  the  property,  complaints  will 
soon  be  more  numerous  than  the  locusts  of  Egypt  The  right  to  name  one  rate 
Is  the  right  to  name  a  thousand,  and  in  the  end  will  be  the  right  to  name  all 
In  the  famous  Maxiniuui-Rate  case,  where  the  Commission  claimed  the  power 
now  sought  to  be  conferred,  it  did  actually  in  one  order  name  and  attempt  to 
enforce  several  thousand  rates. 

One  reason  assipjiunl  for  granting  specific  rate-making  powers  to  the  Commis- 
sion is  that  of  long  delays  incurreil  in  reaching  conclusions  between  the  carrier 
and  the  public.  I  aj^ain  revert  to  the  potent  fact  that  90  per  cent  of  all  of  the 
complaints  which  have  l>een  made  by  the  Commission  have  been  adjusted  with- 
out the  formality  of  a  hearin.i;.  It  is  easily  susceptible  of  proof  that  the  chief 
delays  in  the  remainder  are  delays  in  the  hearings  and  in  the  findings  of  the 
Commission.  The  delays  in  the  com'ts  are  only  those  which  necessarily  beloni: 
to  the  safe  and  orderly  administration  of  justice. 

One  of  the  chief  purposes,  and  what  should  be  one  of  the  chief  results,  of  the 
Elkins  law  of  1003  Is  exptnlition  in  all  court  proceedings  instituted  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  C(»nnnission  against  llie  carriers,  and  yet  the  significant  fact  stands 
out  that  there  has  been  no  indictment,  no  prosecution  of  a  single  Individual  or 
of  a  single  corporation  under  tlie  t(»rms  of  that  act  now  in  force  for  more  thtD 
two  years.  If  the  passage  of  that  law,  with  its  drastic  remedies,  and  its  almt«t 
summary  methods  of  [)rocedure,  does  not  expedite  the  trial  of  offenders  against 
the  Interstate-conmierce  law,  wh  it  can  be  the  effect  of  any  additional  legislatioD 
for  similar  ends? 

The  delays  complained  of  are  ad<l(^d  to.  however,  by  the  numerous  and  com- 
plex and  sometimes  conflicting  duties  performed  by  tlie  Commission.  It  is  4 
Bintifftlcn]  bureau,  an  investl^atov.  a  \»rosecutor ;  it  iwrforms  quasi-judicial  fane- 
tloDS  Id  hearing  complaints,  and  \v\  Uie  \xvvtonvs\  ot  onu^^ms^tUui  of  rates;  It 
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Is  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  equipment  of  the  railways  In  respect  to 

Bafety  appliances,  and  it  is  its  duty  to  collect  and  classify  information  in  respect 

to  railway  accidents.     It  has  voluntarily  assumed  the  position  of  an  advisory 

board   In  respect  to  the  broad  and  grave  questions  of  ditterentials  between 

;  Atlantic  ports,  and  while  instructed  by  the  act  under  which  it  serves  to  make 

,  inractlcal  recommendations  to  Congress  as  to  additional  legislation  needed  f6r 

'  the  regulation  of  the  railways,  some  of  its  members  have  apparently  considered 

It  their  duty  to  impress  upon  the  public  from  time  to  time  their  views  as  to  the 

necessity  for  enlarged  powers,  and  thus  to  promote  a  public  sentiment  in  favor 

;  of  such  powers,  and  such  efforts  have  not  at  all  times  been  free  from  expressions 

avowwily  inimical  to  the  carriers.     Under  these  conditions  it  would  be  little 

short  of  marvelous  if  the  machinery  of  the  Ck)mmission  did  not  move  slowly,  If 

Its  docket  were  not  clogged,  and  if  there  were  not  a  feeling  that  the  interests  of 

the  public  were  suffering  undue  delays. 

Lastly  and  persistently  comes  the  well-worn  cry  of  rebates,  secret  contracts, 
and  unjust  discriminations  in  the  interests  of  the  favored  few.  The  chairman 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1903  stated  before  a  committee  of 
the  Senate  that  rebates  had  practically  ceased  to  exist  Rebates  and  all  secret 
devices  for  discrimination  were  as  definitely  condemned  by  the  act  of  1887  as  it 
is  possible  to  condeum  tlioni.  Severe  penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment  were 
imposed,  but  not  a  single  imprisonment  has  ever  occurred,  and  you  am  count  the 
fines  upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  The  Elk  ins  law  of  1903  strengthened  the 
hands  of  the  Commission  against  such  practices  to  an  extent  that  the  Commls- 
Hlon  itself  has  stated  that  in  resi)ect  to  this  phase  of  regulation  the  law  was  all 
that  could  be  asked. 

Yet  in  the  two  years  since  its  passage  the  Commission  has  not  once  taken 
advantage  of  the  great  powers  under  that  law. 

The  Commission  in  its  creation  was  an  anomalous  tribunal.  It  has  the  power 
to  investigate  and  to  prosecute,  and  yet  is  not  an  attorney.  It  has  the  power, 
whicl).  under  common  as  well  as  statute  law,  is  Judicial,  to  condemn  a  rate  or  a 
practice  adjudged  to  be  unreasonable  or  unjust  and  yet  is  not  a  court  It  went 
beyond  Its  powers  and  claimed,  because  it  was  authorized  and  required  to  con- 
demn unjust  and  unreasonable  rates,  that  inferentially  It  had  the  power,  which 
Is  legislative,  to  name  a  future  rate  in  substitution,  and  yet  It  belongs  not  to  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government 

It  has  sought  to  have  Its  finding  made  self-executing,  and  has  even  claimed 
that  it  exercised  such  powers  for  ten  years,  and  yet  It  is  not  included  in  the 
Executive  Department. 

Small  wonder  under  these  conditions  that  It  has  not  accomplished  all  the 
good  for  which  the  public  hoi)ed. 

Because  the  carriers  have  not  accepted  all  its  edicts,  but  have  on  occasion 
availed  themselves  of  their  inherent  rights  to  ap[>eal  to  the  courts  for  protec- 
tion, they  have  been  charged  with  an  arrogant  resistance  to  authority,  and  yet 
the  records  show  that  in  over  90  per  cent  of  such  appeals  the  findings  of  tlis 
Commission  have  been  reversed. 

In  many  resi)ects  the  act  itself  was  Inadequate  for  its  intended  purposes. 

It  was  intended  to  do  away  w^ith  all  rebates  and  unjust  discriminations  and  to 
secure  rates  uniform  to  all  similarly  circumstanced,  and  yet  water  lines.  In 
many  cases  participants  in  the  identical  traflSc  for  which  the  rail  carriers  com- 
pete, are  exempt  from  its  provisions. 

A  large  volume  of  the  Interstate  traffic  in  respect  to  which  rebates  had 
flonrIshe<i  was  and  is  handled  by  lines  partly  within  the  United  States  and 
partly  witl  '"  tlie  boundaries  of  foreign  countries,  and  yet  no  provision  was 
nmde  which  would  protect  the  rail  carriers  within  the  States  against  the  unfair, 
the  illegal,  and  the  demoralizing  practices  of  the  foreign  component  parts  of 
such  lines. 

It  has  bei^n  adjudged  that  the  express  companies  doing  an  Interstate  traffic, 
comi)etitive  to  an  extent  with  the  railways,  and  moved  over  their  lines,  are 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Fast-freight  lines  and  private-car  lines  are  doing  on  their  own  account,  or 
through  their  agencies,  an  interstate  traffic  In  many  cases  highly  oompetltlTe 
with  the  carriers  which  are  subject  to  the  act,  and  yet  no  steps  have  been 
taken  to  hoUl  such  lines  amenable  to  those  restrictions  which  are  imposed  upon 
such  carriers. 

Thus,  while  rebates  and  unjnst  discriminations  were  condemned,  gaping  loop- 
holes were  left  in  the  legal  fal»ric  for  the  continuance  of  such  vttv^\<«^.    '^'oAMt 
these  conditions  it  could  scarci^ly  be  exi)ected  that  Uke  oy^x^XioxA  <;2t.^^^\»M 
would  be  completely  aatlsfactory. 
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The  English  Governments  method  of  railway  regulation,  and  fts  snperrlsioD 
over  railway  rates  and  charges,  have  often  been  referred  to  as  famishing  a  prM- 
edent  for  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Gommti- 
Bion. 

A  ]>arallel  between  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  railway  and  canal  oonmiii- 
sion  of  England  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  the  United  States 
will  serve  admirably  to  illustrate  the  wide  divergence  in  principle  upon  whicb 
railway  regulation  is  provided  for  in  the  two  countries.  The  rallwaj  and  canal 
commission,  consists  of  five  members,  two  appointed  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  one  of  whom  must  be  experienced  in  rail- 
way business,  and  both  hold  office  for  life  or  during  good  behavior,  and  three 
ez-offlcio  members,  who  must  be  Judges  of  the  superior  court  The  commlsBion  te 
a  duly  constituted  court  of  record,  and  not  less  than  three  commissioners  sliail 
attend  at  the  hearing  of  any  case,  one  of  the  ex-officlo  or  Judicial  members 
presiding. 

The  commission  thus  constituted,  and  as  a  court  of  record.  Is  peculiarly  fitted 
to  deal  conservatively  and  impartially  with  the  issues  presented  to  It.  It  lias 
no  duties  liable  to  impair  its  Judicial  character. 

It  can  not  orginate  complaints,  or  proceed  upon  its  own  motion;  It  to  not 
charged  with  the  duty  of  inquiring  Into  the  management  of  railways,  and  It  lias 
no  administrative  supervision  over  any  of  the  details  of  railway  operation.  It 
is  not  charged  with  the  duty  of  detecting  violations  of  law  or  of  hringlng  about 
prosecutions  for  such  violations.  Contrast  this  with  the  short  tenure  of  office 
and  the  varied  functions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  its  Inqnii^- 
torial  powers  for  detecting  violations  of  law.  Its  power  to  institute  complaints 
in  its  own  name,  and  to  cause  prosecutions  to  be  instituted  in  the  courts,  and  its 
authority  and  duty  to  enforce  certain  provisions  of  the  law,  and  the  fundamentai 
distinction  between  the  English  method  and  the  present  American  method 
becomes  glaringly  apparent. 

Notwithstanding  the  superior  judicial  position  occupied  by  the  railway  and 
canal  couunisslon  of  England,  an  appeal  lies  from  its  decisions  on  all  questions 
of  law. 

With  all  its  Judicial  powers,  and  all  the  safeguards  of  long  training  and  life 
tenure,  the  English  commission  has  no  power  to  revise  the  rate  schedules  and 
classifications  of  the  li^ngllsh  carriers.  Its  functions  are  confined  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  complaints  within  the  limits  of  rates  and  classifications  prescribed  by 
Parliament. 

The  simple,  direct,  equitable,  and  effective  method  of  dealing  with  the  grave 
questions  now  at  Issue  seems  to  be  this : 

If  further  legisation  be  necessary — and  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not — let  It  be 
given  the  direction  pointed  out  by  the  evils  calling  for  correction,  and  along 
logical,  not  experimental,  lines  for  the  remedying  of  those  evils. 

Draw  the  distinction  broadly  and  unmistakably  between  punishment  for  crime 
or  misdemeanor  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  unnecessary  and  unwise  governmental 
or  paternal  Interference  with  legitimate  and  legal  exercise  of  individual  endeavor 
on  the  other. 

Separate  widely  the  functions  of  government  which  detect  and  arraign  and 
prosecute  from  those  which  sit  in  Judgment  upon  complaints  and  oflTenses 
against  the  law. 

Strengthen  the  laws  In  condemnation  of  rebates,  secret  devices,  and  unjust 
discriminations  to  any  extent  that  may  l>e  found  possible,  and  provide,  if  such 
further  provision  still  be  nece^^sary.  for  the  prompt  arraignment  and  prosecution 
of  all  offenders  of  the  law  In  the  duly  constituted  courts  of  the  co"*  Iry,  and  for 
the  unsparing  punislmiont  of  those  who  are  found  to  he  guilty.  If  there  are 
such  offenders  in  the  railway  fraternity  their  offenses  should  be  exposed  and 
punished,  but  It  Is  uu-Aniericau  and  unfair,  not  to  say  outrageous,  because  it  Is 
alleged  there  are  such,  that  every  manager  and  every  president  and  director 
shall  be  subject  to  Indiscriminate  public  condemnation,  and  that  the  innocoit 
investors  shall  have  tlielr  property  Jeopardized  and  their  rights  Infringed 
because  those  to  whom  the  prosecution  of  the  law  is  intrusted  fail  to  find  the 
offender  and  to  punish  liim. 

Bring  under  the  provisions  of  the  Interstate-commerce  act  and  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Commission  those  water  lines  wlilch  are  engaged  In  interstate  commerce 
In  competition  or  in  conjuiution  with  the  railways:  place  such  restrictioDJ) 
ui>on  the  interstate  trartic  passing  partly  through  foreign  countries  as  will  com- 
pel compliance  with  all  the  laws  and  regulations  which  apply  to  that  moving 
solely  within  United  States  bo\ii\eL5VT\eE;  B»vtet\v\  U\e  mantle  of  the  law  and  of 
Ibc  Conmilssion  over  the  faBt-tre\%\it  aii^  i^v\n^v^-qax  \Nix«s^  ^\t^  VDl«i:«tat* 
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commerce,  and  Institute,  if  needs  be,  such  regnlations  in  respect  to  industrial 
%ael(S  and  phantom  railways  as  shall  prevent  such  allowances  to  them  as  may 
^roeed  insidious  evasions  of  the  law. 
'    In  a  word,  stop  illegal  abuses  drastically,  but  aroid  action  which  will  affect 

savings  put  into  railroads  in  good  faith ;  avoid  legislation  which  might  impair 
^service  and  efficiency  and  reduce  the  wages  of  1,300,000  employees,  for  to  the 
'wage^arners  alone  among  that  number  now  go  over  half  of  the  gross  expenses 
'of  the  American  railways. 

r  The  Chairman.  I  desire  now  to  submit  a  statement  of  Mr.  Willcox, 
president  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company : 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  DAVID  WILLCOX. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  having  been  honored  with  an  in- 
vitation by  this  distinguished  committee  to  express  my  views,  I  deem 
it  both  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  to  demonstrate  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
that  political  rate  fixing  anS  business  by  lawsuit  are  not  required  by 
existing  conditions;  that  such  procedure  as  that  contemplated  by  the 
Townsend  bill  would  be  largely  ineifectual  for  any  purpose,  and  that 
so  far  as  it  was  effectual  it  would  be  wholly  disas&ous. 

WIDE  DIFFUSION   OF  INTEREST  IN   RAILWAY  PROPERTY. 

As  I  am  the  president  of  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company,  it 
seems  proper  that  I  should  begin  by  stating  some  facts  with  reference 
to  that  company.  It  was  incorporated  by  the  State  of  New  York  in 
1823,  for  the  special  purpose  of  mining  anthracite  coal  and  bringing 
the  same  from  Pennsylvania  to  New  York,  and  its  powets  were  con- 
firmed by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  very  shortly  thereafter. 
Its  charter  as  a  coal-mining  company,  therefore,  arises  from  the  legis- 
lation of  both  States  and  antedates  the  statutes  following  the  Dart- 
mouth College  Case;  its  powers  as  a  company  engaged  in  transpor- 
tation, first  by  canal  and  subsequently  by  rail — operating  848  miles 
of  railroad — are  incidental  to  its  character  as  a  mining  company.  It 
produces  over  5,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually  from  its  own  lands, 
part  of  which  are  shipped  over  its  own  lines  and  part  over  the  lines 
of  other  companies.  It  is,  therefore,  largely  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  rates,  both  as  a  shipper  and  as  a  carrier. 

Since  its  incorporation  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company  has 
paid  out  in  waives  probably  over  $600,000,000,  and  in  dividends  be- 
tween $00,000,000  and  $70,000,000.  It  has  now  about  23,000  em- 
ployees, and  with  its  subsidiary  companies  about  6,000  security 
holders.  Therefore  there  are  at  least  29,000  persons  whose  income, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  arises  directly  from  its  operations.  With  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  them,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there 
are  about  125,000  persons  who  are  directly  and  vitally  mterested  in 
the  continued  prosperity  of  the  property.  This  does  not,  of  course, 
include  the  resident?  of  the  localities  along  the  line  and  those  who  are 
there  engaged  in  business,  nor  the  large  number  of  persons  who  are 
occupied  in  producing  and  selling  to  me  company  a  great  variety  of 
railway  and  mining  material. 

Notwithstanding  a  random  ^ess  to  the  contrary  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Com- 
pany is  not  identified  with  any  so-called  "  group  "  of  railroads  or 
capitalists,  and  is  absolutely  independent  in  its  management.   It&^xy:}?. 
is  very  widely  distributed.    There  are  over  S^SOO  ^jw^sSAsAd^c^^  %xA. 
their  average  holding  is  about  $11,000  at  pax.    TVi^  %:^«w4B^  %xiio\hv\ 
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annually  paid  by  the  company  to  each  of  its  stockholders  does  note 
oeed  the  average  amount  which  it  pays  to  each  of  the  miners  of  ite  ^ 
coal.  By  reason  of  its  long-established  character  the  securities  of  Ai  I  ^ 
company  and  its  leased  lines  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  conservative 
investments.  A  great  part  of  them  are  hdld  by  saving  banks,  insar- 
ance  companies  and  similar  institutions,  and  by  individuals  acting io 
a  fiduciary  capacity,  so  that  the  number  of  persons  interested  in  it 
securities  is  in  reality  very  much  larger  than  that  v^hich  has  just  been 
stated. 

This  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  situation  of  the  railroad  propertiff 
of  the  country.  An  incomplete  investigation  has  been  recently  mi* 
regarding  the  railroad  securities  held  by  the  insurance  companies,  by 
the  savings  banks,  and  by  the  educational  institutions.  TTie  following 
statement  shows  the  value  of  the  railroad  securities  shown  to  be  thos 
held  so  far  as  this  investigation  has  yet  gone: 

By  the  insurance  companies $845,888,038 

By  the  savings  b:inlis_ 571,031,277 

By  the  educational  institutions 47,468,327 

Total 1,4(H,38K642 

These  holdings  represent  savings-bank  depositors  to  the  number  of 
6,273,754;  life  insurance  policy  holders  to  the  number  of  18,147,382, 
or  24,421,136  in  all  of  the  two  classes,  and  a  great  number  of  instanc- 
tors  and  students  at  educational  institutions.  The  holdings  of  the 
insurance  companies  and  the  savings  banks  are  about  30  per  cent  of 
their  entire  assets;  in  the  case  of  the  educational  institutions  they  »re 
about  33J  per  cent  of  their  assets.  The  holdings  disclosed  by  this  in- 
vestigation are  about  one-sixth  in  value  of  all  the  railway  securilic? 
of  the  country,  as  that  value  is  estimated  by  the  Interstate  Commeroe 
Commission.  Yet  this  investigation,  as  has  just  been  said,  has  neces- 
sarily been  very  incomplete,  and  has  covered  merely  a  small  part  of 
the  country.  These  facts  illustrate  the  wide  diflFusion  of  interest  in 
railroad  securities. 

But  the  extent  of  the  intei-est  of  the  railway  employees  is  even  more 
striking.  In  1903,  they  niunbored  1,312,537;  tneir  earnings  wm 
$775,321,416,  an  average  of  $582.76  each,  and  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons dependent  upon  their  earnings  was  probably  not  less  tnan 
6,500,000. 

THE  WELFARE  OF  THOSE  INTERESTED  DEPENDS  ON  THE  EARNING  POWER  OF 

THE    PROPERTIES. 


What,  now,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  these  properties, 
and  upon  what  depends  the  welfare  of  these  vast  numbers  of  persons? 
Upon  nothing  whatever  but  the  ability  of  the  properties  to  produa- 
adequate  returns.  Witliout  the  income,  the  property  is  of  no  value. 
.  Anything  which  injuriously  a  fleets  the  earning  power  of  course  pro- 
portionally destroys  the  property  itself.  Mr.  Commissioner  Prouty, 
whose  views  are  inij)ortant  because  of  his  leading  position  in  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Connnis^ion  and  the  diligence  with  which  he  has 
pursued  the  campaign  for  rate-fixing  power,  in  an  address  before  the 
Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  at  Chicago  in  1902,  said: 

The  raUway  rate  is  property;  when  you  ineildle  with  that  rate  yon  deal  with 
private  proi)ert>' ;  a  slij:;lit  cliant^e  in  tliat  rate  is  of  great  consequence  to  the  rail- 
way  and  of  equal  conseq\ience  to  t\\e  \vw\A\e. 
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^f     He  has  expressed  the  same  view  before  this  committee.    Yet  when 
jthe  came  to  address  the  New  Enriand  Lmnber  Dealers'  Associations, 
^an  January  25,  1905,  the  learned  commissioner  said : 
<i    Transportation,  which  the  railroad  offers  to  the  public,  is  public  property. 

*  In  short,  his  curious  position  seems  to  be  that  the  service  is  public 
=^  property  which  mav  be  disposed  of  as  the  public  decides,  but  the 
*  compensation  thereK»r  is  private  property  which  is  entitled  to  all  the 
5  safeguards  of  such  property  in  general.  In  the  view  first  expressed 
that  the  earning  power  of  the  pro^rtv,  which  he  described  as  private 
^^  property,  is  in  fact  the  property  itseli,  Mr.  Prouty  agreed  with  the 
^  United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  has  stated  the  same  fact  as 
3  follows: 

The  value  of  property  results  from  the  use  to  which  it  is  put,  and  yaries  with 
i  the  profitableness  of  that  use,  present  and  prospective,  actual  and  anticipated. 
There  is  no  pecuniary  value  outside  of  that  which  results  from  such  use.     (154 
U.  8..  445.) 

As  Alexander  Hamilton  sententiously  said : 

What  in  fact  is  property  but  a  fiction,  without  the  beneficial  use  of  it? 

Anything,  therefore,  which  tends  to  remove  from  the  scope  of 
natural  laws  and  place  in  the  hands  of  public  officials  the  question 
what  these  great  properties  shall  earn — anything,  which  tends  artifi- 
cially to  qualify  or  limit  their  earning  capacity,  affects  not  merely  the 
welrare  but  the  very  livelihood  of  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens.  It 
is  idle  to  speak  of  political  rate  fixing  as  concerning  merely  the  rail- 
way corporations.  Thev  are  artificial  persons — convenient  means  by 
which  the  property  of  the  owners  is  held  togejther  for  administration 
and  is  made  productive.  Whether  that  precise  method  is  to  endure 
or  is  to  pass  away,  is  not  the  vital  question. 

The  point  is,  what  effect  will  the  action  now  urged  have  upon  the 
people  who  are  interested  in  the  many  ways  which  have  been  sug- 
gested ?  What  is  to  become  of  these  ^eat  masses  of  the  accumulated 
savings  of  our  active  and  prudent  citizens?  Such  savings  constitute 
the  fundamental  material  strength  of  the  American  people.  These 
investments  have  been  made  upon  the  faith  of  existing  safeguards  of 
property,  both  statutory  and  constitutional.  If  their  income  should 
be  destroyed,  the  ^reat  mass  of  the  resources  of  the  country  would  be 
destroyed  and  all  its  citizens  would  be  the  sufferers.  For  those  inter- 
ested are  not  merely  the  persons  above  named,  but  also  the  owners  of 
real  estate,  the  merchants,  the  farmers,  the  wage-earners,  and  all  to 
whom  it  is  of  concern  that  there  shall  be  no  injury  to  those  resources 
upon  which  thoir  tenants,  customers,  and  employers  depend.  As  Mr. 
Frouty  well  said  in  an  article  in  the  Forum  for  April,  1899 : 

Next  to  aflrriculture,  the  railway  industry  is  the  most  important  one  in  the 
United  States  to-day ;  there  can  be  no  national  prosperity  unless  this  industry  be 
reasonably  prosperous. 

What  then,  will  be  the  probable  effect  of  transferring  its  control  to 
the  domain  of  politics  upon  the  future  welfare,  productiveness,  and 
value  of  the  greatest  single  industrial  interest  of  the  country  and 
upon  the  millions  of  people  whose  accumulated  savings  are  invested 
therein  and  who  are  dependent  upon  that  interest  for  flieir  happiness 
and  livelihood?  That  is  the  real  question  now  pending,  and  it  isi 
indeed,  a  most  serious  question. 

S.  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol  4 51 
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NO   REASONS    HAVE   BEEN    SUGGESTED  FOR   SEIZURE    OF   CX>NTBiiIi  OF  THIi 
PROPERTY  BY  POLITICAL  AGENCTBS. 


It  has  beon  said  witliout  contradiction  that  a  reduction  in  the  em- 
ings  of  the  rjiilroads  amounting  to  1  mill  per  ton  per  mile  wouM 
extinguish  all  possibility  of  dividends,  and  a  reduction  of  one  mm 
mill  would  exlingiiish  all  nossibility  of  interest.  There  can  be  ik* 
question  that  action  in  this  direction  would  lead  to  a  drastic  eflfortot 
the  part  of  those  in  positions  of  responsibility  to  reduce  expenses  of 
operation.  This  would  naturally  entail  reduction  of  wages,  cortiil- 
ment  of  efficiency  of  service,  and  cessation  of  improvements  in  id- 
vance  of  actual  business.  Is  the  country  prepared  to  face  soch 
chances  of  disturbance;  and  if  so,  what  overwnelming  reasons  justifT 
the  experiment  ? 

Taking  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company  again  for  a  moment 
as  an  illustration,  it  has  been  in  the  conservative  administration  of 
its  property  for  eighty-two  years.     Such  administration  has  secured 
an  adequate  income;   by  the  use  thereof  the  comfort  and  prosperity 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  citizens  have  been  secured,  and  ii>    i 
direct  constituents  now  number  probably  125,000.     All  this  has  been 
accomplished  without  serious  complaint.     Its  rates  have  been  con-   I 
stantly  tending  downward,  and  during  the  past  two  years  have  been   | 
reduced  approximately  10  per  cent.     During  1904  they  were  6.75 
mills  per  ton  per  mile;  in  March,  1905,  its  rates  on  hi^h-class  freight 
averaged  7.7  mills  per  ton  per  mile — as  low  as  any  in  the  country.    It 
has  not  a  single  controversy  pending  upon  the  suoject  of  rates.    SuA 
facts  illustrate  the  baselessness  of  the  assertion  of  Messrs.  Rx)uty  ind   j 
Bacon  that  rates  genei-ally,  or,  as  Mr.  Bacon  says,  '*  on  every  conceiv-   | 
able  commodity  "  (Statement,  p.  20),  have  been  raised  extravagantlj   I 
and  that  the  public  is  clamoring  for  their  reduction. 

But  now  this  great  constituency — which,  however,  is  merely  an 
infinitesimal  fraction  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  general  sub- 
ject— is  confronleil  by  the  imperious  demand  that  it  surrender  control 
of  the  income  of  it^^  property  and  of  its  means  of  future  existence  to 
the  precarious  mercies  of  a  political  board  which  is  dominated  by  the 
distmguished  Conuuissioners  whose  campaign  about  the  country  for 
years  past  has  d <nn on ^t rated  the  somewhat  acrimonious  spirit  whirh 
they  would  bring  to  the  duty  of  impartial  judgment.  I  do  not  exag- 
gerate the  matter,  because  the  action  sought  by  the  Townsend  bill 
would,  as  the  Supnune  Court  has  already  said  (167  U.  S.,  570),  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  (youimission  control  over  all  the  interstate  rail- 
way rates  of  the  country,  and,  therefore,  control  over  the  value  of 
all  the  railway  property.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Bacon  has,  upon  the 
present  hearings,  exj)ress(Ml  views  di tiering  greatly  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Townsond  bill.  He  now  favors  a  power  to  fix  merely 
maximum  rates  (p.  27),  or,  perhaps,  not  even  that  (p.  81),  with 
power  in  the  carrier  to  rai^e  even  those  rates  under  changed  condi- 
tions (p.  28),  and  projK)M\s  eleven  amendments  to  the  Townsend  bill 
(p.  76),  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  jam  through  last  winter.  So. 
too,  with  Mr.  Prouty.  But  such  views  bind  nobody  and  are  ''  subject 
to  change  without  notice."  The  Townsend  bill  seems,  therefore,  to 
embody  the  plan  which  is  ])roperly  the  subject  of  present  discussicm. 

The  substantive  provisions  of  the  existing  law  are  that  rates  shall 
be  reasonable,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  undue  discrimination  or 
vnjust  or  unreasonable  preieT^ivcfe.    \\.  \^  tvq\,  ^w^ig^^^  ^at  thtfe 
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>rovisions  are  insufficient  and  no  addition  to  their  terms  is  proposed. 
5o,  too,  as  to  existing  conditions,  the  Interi^tate  Commerce  Commis- 
uioxk  has  the  fullest  power  to  proceed  against  any  violation  of  those 
provisions  and  to  compel  cessation  of  such  violation.  No  addition  is 
^proposed  or  suggested  as  necessary  to  the  power  of  the  Commission 
.■0ver  such  existing  conditions. 

:  What  is  sought  is  the  power  to  control  the  commerce  of  the  country 
d)y  fixing  absolute  rates  of  transportation.    The  lawmaking  power 

OTdinarily  prescribes  rules  of  conduct  for  the  citizen  and  leaves  him 
s«free  to  carrv  on  his  affairs  in  accordance  therewith.  Here  the  plan 
0B  not  merely  to  prescribe  such  rules  of  conduct,  but  to  seize  future 
-ioontrol  of  the  property  which  they  affect.  Let  us  see  whether  any 
;<x>nsiderations  have  been  advanced  which  justify  such  an  industrial 

convulsion.  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  no  such  reasons  exist, 
;largely  by  using  the  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
-States  and  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — ^two  bodies 
.which  have  seldom  agreed,  but  which  concur  in  supporting  my 
•contention. 

REBATES  ARE  FULLY  PROHIBITED  BT  EXISTING  LAW. 

That  part  of  the  Prasident's  last  message  which  dealt  with  the  sub- 
ject of  railway  legjislation  was  entitled  "  Rebates."  It  contained 
some  strong  expi-essions  upon  the  subject  of  rebates  and  discrimina- 
tions with  which  everyone  agrees.  The  only  suggestion  that  was 
made  in  that  massage  upon  the  subject  of  legislation  was,  however, 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  have  tJie  power  to 
fix  railway  rates.  There  never  was  a  more  complete  nan  sequUur. 
The  suggestion  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  rebates  and  the 
power  to  fix  rates  would  have  no  effect  in  that  regard. 

The  cry  of  "  rebates "  has  been  used  with  much  resonance  and 
iteration  by  Messre.  Prouty,  Bacon,  and  others  as  a  means  of  stimu- 
lating public  feeling  in  favor  of  conferring  the  rate-fixing  power 
upon  the  Commission.  The  emptiness  of  this  is  clear.  The  public 
discussion  of  the  subject  has  progressed  far  enough  to  make  it  evident 
that  the  question  of  rebates  is  not  now  in  issue.  So  far  as  the  law- 
making power  is  concerned,  that  matter  was  finally  and  fully  dealt 
with  by  the  Elkins  law  of  1903,  which  provided  for  injunctions 
against  such  practices. 

Accordingly,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  stated,  with 
great  positiveness,  that  no  further  legislation  upon  that  subject  is 
necessary  or  desirable.  The  language  of  its  Annual  Report  for  1903 
was  as  follows  (pp.  10, 11) : 

No  one  familiar  with  railway  conditions  can  expect  that  rate  cutting  and 
other  secret  devices  will  immediately  and  wholly  disappear,  but  there  is  basis 
for  a  confident  belief  that  such  offenses  are  no  longer  characteristic  of  railway 
operations.  That  they  have  greatly  diminished  is  beyond  doubt,  and  tlieir 
recurrence  to  the  extent  formerly  know^n  Is  altogether  unlUcely.  Indeed,  It  is 
believed  that  never  before  in  the  railroad  history  of  this  country  have  tariff 
rates  been  so  well  or  so  generally  observed  as  at  the  present  time.  •  ♦  • 
In  its  present  form  the  law  appears  to  be  about  all  that  can  be  provided  against 
rate  cutting  in  the  way  of  prohibitive  and  punitive  legislation ;  unless  further 
experience  discloses  defects  not  now  i)ercelved,  we  do  not  anticipate  the  need 
of  further  amendments  of  the  same  character  and  designed  to  accomplish  the 
same  purpose. 

Similar  views  have  just  been  expressed  by  tYift  C^recmiYSMfcTi  \^ 
Annual  Report  for  190i  (p.  6),  and  in  a  recent  m\ierA<Ks<i  VSaA  ^Saivt- 
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man  of  the  Commission  is  reported  to  have  said  that  sach  offeon 
are  now  almost  as  rare  as  forgery  or  highway  robbery.  So,  too, 
Mr.  Commissioner  Prouty  said  last  June,  in  me  North  Americtt 
Review,  that — 

The  effect  of  the  Elkins  bill  and  the  Injunction  proceedings  has  beeo  to  wtem 
the  maiutonance  of  rates.    That  condition  will  probably  contSnuei 

Again,  on  these  hearings,  Mr.  Bacon  has  said  (p.  4)  : 
Personally  I  thinls  discrimination  is  a  thing  of  the  past 

Substantially  all  of  the  witnesses  have  concurred  in  this  view. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  rebates  from  passenmr  fares  still  exist  is 
the  form  of  passes  and  free  transportation,  and  that  such  rebates  IR 
solicited  ancl  used  with  CTeat  frequency  by  many  persons  of  promi- 
nence, notwithstanding  their  prohibition  by  the  interstate-ccHnmero 
act  But,  so  far  as  concerns  freight  transportation,  the  CommiasioD 
has  suggested  no  amendments  to  the  Elkins  Act,  and  it  may  thereto 
be  assiuned  that  it  has  discovered  no  defect  in  its  provisions  against 
rebates.  None  of  the  bills  pending  in  the  recent  Congress  had  iBJ 
provisions  bearing  upon  that  subject,  and  if  they  had  all  been  passw 
the  position  of  that  matter  would  not  have  been  affected  in  the  sli|^ 
est  degree.  Mr.  Bacon  said,  last  winter,  before  this  committee  (p^ 
16): 

So  far  as  concerns  paying  rebates,  upon  either  the  published  rates  or  the  nttt 
corrected  by  the  Commission,  it  [the  Townsend  bill]  will  have  no  effect  whit- 
ever. 

Concededly,  therefore,  no  further  statutes  as  to  this  matter  iw 
needed,  or  contemplated ;  it  is  fully  covered  by  the  existing  statutes  I 
If  such  practices  continue,  it  can  be  due  only  to  failure  by  the  eieco- 
tive  branch  of  the  Government  to  enforce  them.  Why  has  it  w< 
done  this,  instead  of  agitating  for  further  power,  while  in  its  officul 
reports  that  department  states  that  the  present  statutes  as  to  rebates 
are  sufficient? 

PROPAGANDA   POR  GRANT  OF  FURTHER  POWER  TO  THB   INTERSTATl  COM- 

MERGE  COMMISSION. 

The  only  question  at  issue  is,  therefore,  whether  there  is  anything 
in  the  present  situation  warranting  the  incessant  and  at  times  imperi- 
ous demand  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  CJommission  that  the  power  of 
fixing  rates,  from  which  the  income  of  the  railroad  property  arises,  shall 
be  exercised  by  that  board.  The  Conunission  alratdy  has  full  power 
to  prevent  unreasonable  rates.  The  question  is  whether  it  shaU  be 
authorized  to  go  further  and  dictate  precisely  what  rates  shall  be 
charged — what  the  properties  shall  be  allowed  to  earn  in  the  future. 
It  is  one  thing  to  prescribe  that  the  price  of  a  thing  shall  be  leasoD- 
able;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  fix  the  absolute  price  at  which  it 
shall  be  sold. 

The  policy  of  the  country  thus  far  has  been  distinctly  to  the  con- 
trary of  that  now  urged.  Very  shortly  after  ite  creation,  the  Com- 
mission decided  (in  1887),  that  its  power  in  respect  to  rates  was  to 
'*  determine  whether  those  which  the  roads  impose  are  for  any  reason 
in  conflict  with  the  statute  "  (II.  C.  R.,  357),  and  this  language  w»s 
later  cited  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (167  U.  8.,  570), 
as  showing  that  the  Commission  at  first  did  not  deem  its^  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  rate-making  power. 

Subsequently,  however,  the  CoT«vm\^^\oxv  xr^ajda  'y^arious  attempts  to 
reigulate  future  i^tes.    It  YiBua  \)e^T^  ^\dL  ^^^.  V\\Si  C^saasAsasLicsG^  ^do" 
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idsed  this  power  for  ten  years  without  substantial  objection  oi  supr- 
gestion  that  its  course  was  unauthorized  by  law.  (Annual  Report 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  tor  1897,  p.  11.)  In  an 
article  in  the  North  American  Review  for  November,  1898,  Mr. 
Prouty  stated  that — 

During  the  first  six  (not  ten)  years  of  Its  existence  in  no  answer,  in  no  argu- 
ment before  the  Ck)mnii8slon  was  its  authority  to  prescribe  rates  questioned. 

This  statement  was  ingenious,  because  the  power  "  to  fix  the  rates 
of  transportation  charged  by  common  carriers  "  was  e^cpressly  denied 
in  the  answer  filed  in  April,  1891,  less  than  four  years  after  the  Com- 
mission was  created,  by  the  defendant  in  the  case  of  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  v.  Lehigh  Valley  Railway  Company  (Annual 
Report  for  1891,  p.  288),  and  when  the  case  finally  came  to  judgment 
^on  May  11,  1896)  this  defense  was  sustained.  (74  Fed.  Rep.,  784.) 
As  that,  however,  was  an  answer  filed  in  the  circuit  court  and  not 
"before  the  Commission,"  it  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Prouty  from 
making  this  statement  with  "  technical "  accuracy ;  although  it  does 
show  that  the  question  was  raised  at  an  early  day.  So,  too,  Mr. 
E.  P.  Bacon,  last  winter  stated  before  this  committee  (p.  14)  that  the 
Commission  exercised  this  power  during  the  first  ten  years  of  its 
existence  "  to  the  entire  satisfaction  both  of  the  railway  interests 
and  of  the  public  during  that  period,"  and  during  the  present  hear- 
ing he  has  repeated  this  statement  with  much  fertility  of  iteration. 
These  statements  are  radically  erroneous. 

As  early  as  1889  and  1890,  the  circuit  court  held  in  substance  that 
the  Commission  had  no  power  to  fix  future  rates  (37  Fed.  Rep.,  667; 
48  Fed.  Rep.,  37),  and  the  latter  case  was  affirmed  bv  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1892  (145  U.  S.,  263).  As  has  been  said,  in  April,  1891,  the 
power  was  expressly  denied  in  the  answer  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  case, 
and  that  defense  was  thereafter  sustained.  The  Commission,  as 
later  constituted,  was  not,  however,  satisfied  with  the  rulings  just 
stated  and  continued  its  efforts  with  the  result  that  its  authority  was 
immediately  challenged  in  the  courts.  The  brief  for  the  appellants 
in  the  case  first  below  mentioned  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court,  at  the 
October  term,  1894,  contained  the  express  point  (p.  157)  that  "the 
Commission  has  no  power  to  prescribe  maximum  rates."  This  point 
was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  upon  March  30, 1896  (162  U.  S., 
184) ,  the  court  saying : 

Whether  Ck)ngres8  iutended  to  confer  npoD  the  Interstate  Ck)mnierce  Commis- 
8ion  the  power  to  Itself  fix  rates  was  mooted  in  the  courts  below  and  Is  dis- 
cossed  in  the  briefs  of  oonusel ;  we  do  not  find  any  provision  of  ihe  act  that 
expressly  or  by  necessary  implications  confers  such  a  power  (p.  196). 

Again,  upon  May  24, 1897  (167  U.  S.,  479),  the  Supreme  Court  held 
with  great  positiveness  that  the  terms  of  the  statute  granted  no  such 
power  expressly  and  that  it  could  not  be  implied  therefrom,  saying: 

The  vice  of  this  latter  artnuuent  is  that  it  is  building  up  indirectly  and  by 
implication  a  power  which  is  not  in  terms  granted. 

There  was,  therefore,  no  period  of  time  during  which  the  existence 
of  such  power  was  conceded  by  the  parties  affected,  and  as  soon  as  the 
question  reached  the  courts  the  power  assumed  was  held  not  to  exist^ 

« It  strongly  illustrates  the  slljirht  value  of  the  report  of  the  Industrial  Coin- 
mission  to  find  it  stating  uevertholeas  that,  "  it  was  not  until  aln\cv%l  \fc\x  -^^wx^ 
after  the  institution  of  the  roniniission  that  Its  T\g\\t  \iv  Wi\%  T^«'pttk!X.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
tested.    The  first  shadow  of  d<mbt  seems  to  have  Y>eeii  ex^t^aiae^  Vn  XJafe  ^^iSvvs^ 
p/  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  m trailed  Social  Circle  cmai^  «^\k<^«2^  Vii  'V^S^r 
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The  action  of  Congress  in  the  matter  as  construed  by  Hhe  cm 
was  not  acceptable  to  the  Interstate  Commeroe  Gominission.  Ink 
Annual  Report  for  1897  (p.  19)  the  Commission  expressed  the  w 
that  ^^the  purpose  of  the  act  was  to  provide  a  means  by  whidilk 

?ublic  could  array  itself  against  the  ciirrier,"  and  the  act  profifc 
sec.  21)  that  the  annual  report  of  the  Conxmission  ^  shall  oootiii 
such  recommendations  as  to  additional  legislation  •  ♦  •  isdit 
Commission  may  deem  necessary."  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  ic 
efficiency  in  other  directions,  the  Commission  has  incessantly  soofh 
to  eflfectuate  the  act  in  these  respects.  Accordinglv,  when  these  ic* 
thoritative  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  settled  the  intention  tf 
Congress  regarding  the  extent  of  tlie  powers  of  the  Commismi 
propaganda  was  at  once  set  on  foot  for  further  legislation  increianj 
the  powers  of  the  Commission  generally.  In  his  address  Mote  \i 
New  England  Lumber  Dealers'  Associations,  on  January  25,  U^OS. 
Mr.  Prouty  deoiiiod  it  necessary  to  say  that  the  Commission  ^h»si» 

!)ress  bureau,"  and  on  the  present  hearing  Mr.  Bacon  has  thought  il  I 
lis  function  to  come  to  the  defense  of  the  C^wnmission  with  a  suniltf  * 
and  more  circumstantial  denial.  These  "technical  <lenials"  will  te  ' 
taken  by  those  acquainted  ^vitll  the  facts  wholly  in  a  Pickwickiin  ' 
sense.  Some  illustrations  may,  however,  be  given  of  the  method:  j 
which  have  Ikmmi  used  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  public  feeling. 

Thus   the   expression  "transportation    tax''  has    Ix^en    habitually 
applied  by  the  Conmiission  to  the  charges  of  the  carriers.    Mews  I 
Prouty  and  Bacon,  too  (statement,  p.  21),  have  used  that  bogey  lib-  | 
erally.     Yet  this  has  no  more  accuracy  than  would  such  an  expression 
as  the  "wheat  tax,"  or  the  "beef  tax,"  or  the  "corn  tax,    or  A?  I 
"clothing  tax,''  or  the  "newspaper  tax"  have  in  describing  what  is 
currently  paid  for  those  ai'ticles  of  general  use.     The  individual  ooa- 
sumer  has  no  more  to  do  with  iixinjj  the  prices  of  such  articles  than 
with  fixing  the  <harg(»s  of  the  carriers  who  bring  thoni  to  market 
Xo  one  arrives  \\\  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  flour  or  a   newspaper  by 
bargaining;  he  pays  the  current  price.    The  prices  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  too,  are  far  nion*  of  a  universal  burden  than  are  transporta- 
tion charges.     As  the  Commissi(m  said  in  its  Annual    Report  for 
1J)00  (p.  9)  : 

GeneraUy  a  sUpjlit  Increase  In  the  rate  does  uot  materially  affect  the  price  to 
the  consumer. 

And  in  its  Annal  Report  for  1003  (p.  32)  : 

Perhaps  In  most  Instances  the  nvi;;ht  rate  is  so  small  a  part  of  the  total  ci*t 
of  a  commodity  that  tlie  consumer  is  unconscious  of  the  Increase  in  rata 

This  shows  the  hollowness  of  Mr.  Cummins's  present  contention 
that  the  public  ireiK'rnlly  is  sntlerinj^  from  unreasonable  rates.  (^^ 
the  other  liaiid,  h<5\vcvcr,  an  increase  m  the  price  of  articles  in  general 
use,  such  as  ihose  above  UK^iilioned,  falls  directly  upon  the  consumer 
and  is  felt  at  once. 

But  while  the  burden  of  the  transportation  charge  is  so  much  the 
lighter,  the  genernl  body  of  the  consumers  creates  the  condition-^ 
which  settle  the  amount  of  thnt  charge  q^uite  as  much  as  the  price  of 
the  goods  transpoiled.  The  transportation  serWce  is  similar  to  any 
other  service,  and  its  price  can  not  l)e  successfully  controlled  by  statute, 
but  must  dejx^ml  upon  (hose  natural  laws  which  the  advocates  of 
drastic  legislation  have  so  often  made  tlie  objects  of  their  sarcasm, anJ 
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sO  which  they  so  greatly  prefer  legislative  wisdom  as  expressed  in 
^tetutes.  The  most  potent  cause  of  the  downward  course  of  rates  in 
^ikB  past  has  been,  not  the  statutes  nor  the  Commission,  but  the  press- 
,SUg  commercial  necessities  of  shippers  and  consumers  and  the  efforts 
;ntraffic  officials  to  meet  them. 

So,  too,  the  Commission  (Annual  Report  for  1903,  pp.  13-15), 
md  one  or  more  of  its  meml>ers  individually,  have  asserted  that  rates 
AS  a  whole  have  greatly  increased  of  late.  For  exnmj)le,  in  an  article 
recently  publislu^d  in  the  North  American  lioviow,  Mr.  Prouty  said : 

Within  the  last  five  years  rates  upon  every  conninulity  In  every  8e<*tion  havi» 
been  advanceil.  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  are  confronted  with  increasing  mouoiK)ly,  with 
ftdyancing  freight  rates,  and  with  no  probable  relief  in  sight 

At  that  time  the  last  figures  available  were  those  for  1903,  so  that 
the  comparison  extender!  back  to  1898.  Yet  in  1898  the  average 
freight  rate  jx^r  ton  per  mile  was  0.753  cent,  or  7.53  mills,  and  in 
1903  it  was  0.7G3  cent,  or  7.G3  mills.  The  increase  upon  which  were 
founded  these  lugubrious  views  amounted,  therefore,  in  a  time  of 
generally  rising  prices,  to  ten  thousandths  of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile — 
10  cents  per  ton  for  a  thousand  miles — c>r  1.3  per  cent. 

In  the  depression  of  1899  rates  reached  the  lowest  point  ev  r  known, 
namely,  0.724  cent  per  ton  i)er  mile.  In  1903  the  mileage  rate  was 
0.763  cent.  The  increase,  therefore,  was  merely  0.039  cent,  thirty- 
nine  thousandths  of  a  cent — »S9  cents  per  ton  for  a  thousand  miles — 
or  about  5  per  cent.  As  will  shortly  be  seen,  this  was  far  less  than 
the  general  increase  in  prices,  and  m  no  sense  unreasonable.  TIow 
useless  and  misleading,  then,  was  the  statement  of  the  Industrial 
Commission  founded  upon  intric^ate  theorizing,  which  has  l)een  assid- 
uously used  by  Mr.  Bacon  in  s(*curing  sup])ort  for  the  present  agita- 
tion and  hasiJeen  repeated  by  him  on  these  hearings  (p.  20),  that — 

The  advance  in  published  freight  rates  In  1900  upon  all  the  railroads  of  the 
country  is  probably  not  less  than  25  per  cent 

After  that  startling  flight  of  assertion  has  been  used  for  years  to 
prejudice  public  sentiment,  its  author;  Mr.  Ripley,  now  comes  for- 
ward with  the  admission  that  the  advances  made  have  been  reason- 
able and  justified  by  experience  (statement,  pp.  85,  2,  5,  25,  31,  30). 
In  any  case  the  conclusive  answer  is  that  the  earnings  after  the 
advances  in  question  showed  an  increast*  of  not  25  per  cent,  but  about 
6  per  cent.  Of  a  similar  character  is  Mr.  Bacon's  present  assertion 
that  during  the  period  in  question  rates  were  raised  on  '•  every  con- 
ceivable connnodity"  (statement,  p.  20),  although  he  concedes  that 
rates  in  general  are  not  unreasonable.  "  We  do  not  claim,"  he  says, 
"  that  rates  are  generally  excessive.  They  are  not.  They  are  gen- 
erally regarded  as  reasonable"  (p.  76).  If  the  increases  asserted 
were  reasonable,  why  should  they  be  used  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
carriers? 

Again,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Senate,  the  Commission 
reported  on  April  7,  1904,  that  this  rise  in  mileage  earnings  from 
1899  to  1903  had  added  to  gross  earnings  to  the  amount  of  $155,475,- 
602,  but  that  it  was  unable  to  state  the  amount  added  to  net  earnings. 
This  was  startlingly  erroneous;  the  increase  in  mileage  rate  was 
0.039  cent,  and  ihe  total  tonnage  of  1903  was  173,221,278,299.  Multi- 
plying the  two  together  the  increast^  in  gross  earnings  was,  therefore^ 
at  Uie  most,  $07,550,299  instead  of  $155,475,50'2.    UmV  VJt^a  ^^\\vDxsa- 
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sion  has  never  corrected  this  prodigious  miscalculation  and  tpp^ 
ently  still  adheres  to  it.  Moreover,  the  fibres  then  in  possessoairf 
the  Commission  showed  that,  comparing  1903  with  1899,  gross » 
ings  increased  43.7  per  cent,  while  operating  expense  increased  (U 
per  cent;  gross  earnings  per  mile  increased  31.1  per  cent,  while op»' 
ating  expenses  per  mile  increased  34  per  cent;  the  ratio  of  expoB 
to  earnings  increased  from  65.24  per  cent  to  66.16  per  cent;  ttiewa- 
ber  of  employees  increased  from  926,924  to  1,312.537,  namely,  385111 
or  41.3  per  cent,  and  thoir  compensation  from  ^522,967,896  toflii* 
321,416.  namely,  $252,353,520,  or  48.2  per  cent;  the  average  coim» 
sation  tor  each  individual  employee  increased  from  $551.89  to$5a.ii 
making  the  total  increase  by  reason  of  this  increased  rate  of  c«np» 
sation  $50,373,501;  the  total  cost  of  fuel  increased  40  per  cent,  or i 
total  of  $41,000,000.  Still  further,  the  figures  for  1904  show  thit  A 
operating  ratio  was  67.75  per  cent,  or  2.  57  per  cent  of  the  entire  groff 
earnings  above  the  operating  ratio  of  1899.  These  figures  prove  tiii 
the  slight  increase  in  the  mileage  earnings  has  been  absorbed  bj  tlx 
increase  in  expenses  of  operation,  and  has  been  wholly  inadequate  to 
meet  that  increase  in  expenses. 

Obviously  the  propaganda  to  take  the  railroad   property  of  the  i 
countiy  out  of  the  hands  of  its  owners  and  settle  its  income  by  polit-  | 
ical  order  should  rest  upon  something  better  than  this  in  order  to  wtr- 
rant  the  demand  for  such  power  by  those  who  would  be  charged  witk  i 
its  exercise.  I 

THE  EXISTING  RATES  ARE  REASONABLE.  I 

No  such  action  can  be  supported  by  the  character  of  the  existjug  1 
rates,  for  it  can  not  Ix^  and  is  not  seriously  questioned  that  the  exist-  | 
inff  rates  aro  roas()ii:il)Io  in  tliemselves.  Notwithstanding  the  eIab(Mrttt 
efforts  which  :iro  made  to  discredit  it,  the  mileage  basis  is  genenllj 
accepted  as  the  only  practicable  standard  for  measuring  general  con- 
ditions and  comparing  them  with  those  in  the  past.  The  Commission 
has  said,  "  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  brings  rates  down  to  the  nir- 
rowest  point  of  scrutiny,  and,  for  that  purpose,  is  valuable,"  although 
not  absohitely  controlling  in  exceptional  cases  (Annual  Report  for 
1899,  p.  37).  Within  the  past  twenty  years  earnings  have  fallen  from 
1.240  cents  to  0.703  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  or  about  40  j>er  cent  ^s 
alreadv  said,  the  hitter  figure,  which  prevailed  in  1903,  was  only  0,0^ 
cent  above  the  lowest  point  ever  reached,  which  was  in  1899.  The 
increase  in  mileage  ciirnings  w^as  due  in  reality  not  to  increase  in  rates 
but  in  high-class  freight,  which  rose  from  23.19  per  cent  of  the  whole 
in  1899  to  24.58  per  cent  in  1903.« 

This  increase  in  miloage  earnings  from  1899  to  1903  was  approxi- 
mately 5  per  cent,  but  in  the  meantime  wages,  cost  of  materials,  ti^i 
cost  of  operation  had  advanced  very  much  more.  Indeed  the  recent 
report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  on  the  subject  of  prices  (No.  5n 
shows  that,  taking  100  as  the  average  of  prices  for  the  period  from 
1890  to  1899,  the  price  of  all  commodities  in  1902  stood  at  112.9,  or 
12.9  per  cent  above  the  average  of  the  preceding  decade.     Applying 

•  Notwithstanding  this  Mr.  Bacon  still  adheres  to  the  exploded  claim  that 
!ow-srade  froiirht  has  iiioroasod  more  rai)idly  than  high-grade  freight,  and  Mr. 
Ripley  joins  in  tliis  siiiri;(»<ti«m  (p.  5).  That  is  to  say.  that  In  a  country  of  con- 
stant injlu^trial  devrioj-inent  raw  materials  have  increased  oot  of  proportion  w 
uj.iijijfactured  proUuclal 
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^  -"Mie  same  treatment  to  railway  rates,  they  stood  in  1902  at  90.2,  or  9.8 

=^:ior  cent  below  the  average  of  the  preceding  decade.    Still  further, 

:*ho  cost  of  operation  in  1904  was  2.27  per  cent  irpon  the  entire  gross 

::=3?«rninffs  greater  than  it  was  in  1899.    This,  oi  course,  shows  con- 

:irilu8ively  that  freight  earnings  had  not  kept  pace  with  increase  in 

—  J  It  has  been  abundantly  shown  on  these  hearings  that  the  freight 
w^rates  in  this  countiT  are  lower  than  those  prevainng  anywhere  else. 
•-rhis  has  been  so  fully  established  that  the  advocates  of  drastic  legis- 
_4»tion  have  given  up  this  branch  of  the  controversy  and  are  now 
r-.JbfUsily  occupied  in  claiming  that  there  are  no  common  grounds  of 
^.comparison.  It  is  interesting  to  notice,  too,  that  in  England  nearly 
^.40  per  cent  of  the  gi*oss  receipts  goes  to  capital  and  only  28  per  cent 
:-  "to  labor ;  while  in  this  country  42  per  cent  goes  to  labor  and  less  than 

•^'SMS  per  cent  to  capital.  In  Australia,  upon  the  government  roads, 
-^  xates  are  almost  double  those  in  the  United  States  and  yet  the  roads 
1^-  do  not  pay. 

Very  few  substantial  controversies  have  ever  arisen  regarding  the 
reasonablenass  of  rates,  and  the  Commission  has  frequently  stated, 
^,  in  substance,  that  there  is  no  ground  therefor. 

In  its  Aiiiiual  Report  for  1803  the  Commission  said  that  to-day  extortionate 

J    charges  are  seldom  the  subject  of  complaint   (p.  12).    ♦    ♦    ♦    We  are  not 

troubled    with    the    question    (under    consideratfon    In    England)    that    rates 

'    •     ••    are  too  high  (id.,  p.  17).     It  is  significant  that    •    *     •    there  has 

been,  under  the  operation  of  the  interstate-commerce  law,  a  steady  decrease  of 

complaints  based  on  charges  unreasonable  in  themselyes.    The  concession  is 

quite  general  among  shipj)ers  that,  with  some  exceptions,  rates,  as  a  whole,  are 

low  enough,  and  they  often  express  surprise  that  the  service  can  be  rendered 

:   at  prices  charged  (id.,  pp.  218,  219).    Traffic  for  very  many  competing  localities 

^   is  being  carried  at  rates  which  do  not  yield  a  due  proi>ortion  of  the  necessary 

r^   net  revenue  which  carriers  must  have  (id.,  p.  221).    Rates  to  competing  and 

■"*   distributing  centers  are  not  for  the  most  part  unreasonably  high;    they  are 

'    frequently  (luite  low   (Annual  Report  for  1897,  p.  14).    ♦    •    •    Many  rates 

^   in  this  country  are  undoubtedly  too  low  (id.,  p.  2). 

7  These  facts  are  of  general  application,  because  nearly  every  city  in 
,:  the  country  of  any  "  considerable  size  is  both  a  commercial  and  a  rail- 
^  road  center,  therefore  a  conipetitive  point  in  both  respects  "  (Annual 
^  Report  for  1896,  p.  39).  "  It  is  true,  as  often  asserted,  that  compara- 
-■     tively  few  of  our  railway  rates  are  unreasonable  in  and  of  them- 

-  selves — that  is,  without  any  reference  to  other  charges  made  by  the 
same  carrier  or  to  those  oi  other  carriers,"  but  they  may  operate  to 
create  a  preference  between  localities.  "  The  cases  are  exceedingly 
rare  in  whicli  unreasonableness  has  been  found  merely  from  the 
amount  of  the  rate  itself  as  laid  upon  the  particular  traffic  and  the 
distance  it  was  carried."     (Annual  Report  for  1898,  p.  27.) 

On  March  18, 1898,  the  chairman  of  the  Commission  testified  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  that  the  question  of 
"excessive  raih-oad  charges — that  it  to  say,  railroad  charges  which 
in  and  of  themselves  are  extortionate — is  prettjr  much  an  obsolete 
question."  At  that  time  the  rate  ])er  ton  per  mile  was  within  0.01 
cent  of  that  in  1903.  Since  these  numerous  statements  were  made, 
the  rates  have  been  and  now  are  much  lower.  Even  Mr.  Prouty  has 
said  Ixjfore  this  committee  (p.  50),  "in  my  judgment  the  railroad 
rates  of  this  country  are  lower  than  thoy  would  have  Ixwn  had  they 
been  made  by  any  interstate  commerce  commission  in  tK<i  ^'^ixV^L" 

Accordingly,  cases  in  which  rates  have  been  s\\o^\i  \tt\ife  wtv^^^^^set^r 
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able  in  themselves  are  practically  unknown.  From  1887  until  October. 
1904,  the  Commission  found  26  cases  of  rates  unreasonable  in  thcD- 
selves,  or  about  1^  annually.  Further  than  this,  not  one  of  th» 
decisions  was  sustained  by  tnc  courts  and  there  has  not  been  a  sin^ 
case  of  a  rate  unreasonable  in  itself  established  in  the  courts  anceit 
Interstate  Conimorce  act  was  j)assed.«  The  record,  therefore,  proft 
clearly  that  the  remedies  provided  by  the  act  have  shown  no  maf- 
ficiency.  Substantially  no  one  having  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  questions  that  the  rates  are  reasonable,  and  even  Mr.  ProniJ 
has  publicly  staU»'l  that  in  1899  they  were  too  low.  I  have  show 
that  since  then  tht.  advance  has  been  about  6  per  cent,  while  priofc 

gmerally  have  risen  much  more.  So,  too,  on  these  hearings  Mr. 
aeon  has  said  repeatedly  that  the  present  rates  are  in  general  reasoD- 
able.  His  principal  complaint  is  tliat  the  rates  on  wheat  are  too  to« 
(pp.  58,  59).  '*  We  do  not  claim,"  he  says,  "  that  rates  are  genenlly 
excessive,  'i'hey  are  not.  They  are  generally  regarded  as  reisos- 
able"  (p.  76).  ! 

The  burden  of  the  Commission's  contention  is  that  there  should  be  \ 
"  some  tribunal  Iwfore  which  the  reasonableness  of  rates  can  be  tried:' 
Mr.  Bacon  (pp.  79,  80)  and  Mr.  Cummins  have  said  the  same  tWni 
on  these  hearings.     Yet  this  is  utterly  empty.     For  under  the  presmt 
law  the  Commission  has  full  power  to  enforce  the  provision  that  nHf> 
shall  be  reasoniil)le.     It  has  suggested  no  facts  establishing  the  neces-  I 
sity  of  any  further  power  in  order  to  secure  such  reasonableness  of  I 
rates.     Even  as  to  the  advances  claimed  to  have  been  made  since  189?.  1 
amounting  to  about  5  per  cent,  the  Commission  does  not  contend  thai  j 
any  action  taken  has  been  unwarranted  or  excessive.     In  its  ^Vnnuii  | 
Report  for  1899  the  Commission  said,  "  it  is  not  intended  to  intimate  ( 
that  these  advanced  rates  are  unlawful,"  but "  the  injustice  whiciiniy 
result  must  l)e  without  available  redress  "  (p.  8).     In  its  Keport  for 
1903  the  Commission  said: 

It  would  be  both  unwise  and  unjust  upon  the  part  of  the  pnbHc  to  prewt' 
them,  If  they  are  reasonable  under  aU  the  circumstances  (p.l5).  •  •  •  L' 
they  are  just  and  reasonable,  they  ought  not  to  be  prevented  (p.l7). 

The  claim  is,  therefore,  not  that  any  injustice  has  been  done  in 
respect  to  reasonableness  of  tliese  rates — there  is  no  one  asserting 
that  he  has  been  damaged  and  the  Commission  does  not  assert  tht* 
existence  of  any  such  injustice.  It  has  full  authority  under  the  prft:- 
ent  statute  to  compel  tlie  carriers  to  cease  charging  these  rates  if 
they  are  unroasonalSlo,  but  it  has  never  taken  effective  action  in  the 
matter;  so  far  as  it  has  p:one  the  Commission  has  in  general  sustaineil 
such  advances  as  have  been  made  (9  I.  C.  R.,  382).  The  claim  i^ 
merely  and  baldly  that  future  rates  generally  should  be  controlW 
absolutely  by  the  Govonimont — that  thev  should  be  fixed  bv  |K)Iit- 
ical  rather  than  commercial  methods.  (Annual  Report  for  1898,  pp- 
20,  24;  /Vnnual  Report  for  li^OO,  p.  21.) 

Inasmuch  as  no  cnse  of  unreasonable  rates  has  ever  been  establi?he*i 
in  the  courts  and  the  Commission  suggests  no  facts  indicatinir  tb 
existence  of  such  rates,  the  Commission's  opinion  that  it  should  haw 
general  power  over  tlie  cominorce  of  the  country  can  not  be  doenu^l 
to  warrant  wresting  control  of  the  railway  property  from  those  who 
are  dependent  thereon. 

fl  Tliese  figures  dllTor  w»i\\ow\uvt  from  \\v\>o  of  tUo  ro<»oiit  roiK>rt  of  the  Coiiiini*- 
flioo  to  this  committee,  but  \1  vfU\  \>c  *\iv)\\\\  \vv?\viwU*feT  Wwvv  vx^^s  >«^  <*orrect 
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JX8CRIMINATI0NS  OR  PREIERENGES  BEIW'EEN  LOCALITIES  OR  CLA88ES  OF 
TRAFFIC  ARE  rROlIIBlTED,  AS  FAR  AS  PRACTICABLE,  BY  THE  PRESENT 
STATUTES. 

The  existing  remedies  are  ample  to  enforce  the  prohibition  of  dis- 
iriminations  or  preferences  between  individuals,  localities,  or  classes 
if  traffic.  As  already  pointed  out,  the  matter  of  discrimination  or 
preference  between  individuals  has  been  fully  covered  by  tlie  original 
tct,  as  supplemented  by  the  Elkins  law.  The  only  remaining  matter 
oming  within  the  prohibition  of  the  act  is  that  or  alleged  undue  dis- 
iriininations  or  unjust  or  unreasonable  preferences  between  localities 
KT  kinds  of  tralTic. 

In  the  words  of  the  Supreme  Court: 

It  Is  not  all  discriminatious  or  preferences  that  fail  within  the  inhibition  of 
tbe  statute;  only  such  as  are  unjust  and  unreasonable.     (145  U.  S.,  2S1.) 

Commercet  in  its  largest  sense,  must  be  deemed  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant subjects  of  legislation,  and  an  intention  to  promote  and  facilitate  it,  and 
not  to  hami)er  or  destroy  it,  is  naturally  to  be  attributed  to  Congress ;  the  very 
terms  of  the  statute  that  charges  must  be  reasonable,  that  discrimination  must 
lot  be  unjust,  and  that  proferen«-e  or  advantage  to  any  particular  person,  firm, 
)r  corporation  or  locality  must  not  be  undue  or  unreasonable,  necessarily  imply 
tliat  strict  uniformity  is  not  to  be  enforced ;  but  that  all  circumstances  and  con- 
Utions  which  reasonable  men  would  regard  as  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  car- 
rying companies  and  of  the  producers,  shippers,  and  consumers  should  be  con- 
sidered by  a  tribunal  apjwinted  to  carry  into  effect  and  enforce  the  provisions  of 
ttaeact     (162  U.  S.,  218.) 

The  mere  circumstance  that  there  is.  In  a  given  case,  a  preference  or  an  advan- 
tage, does  not  of  itself  show  that. such  preference  or  advantage  is  undue  or  un- 
reasonable within  the  meaning  of  the  act.     (102  U.  S.,  220.) 

Claims  that  preferences  exist  and  that  they  are  unjust  or  unreason- 
able arise  from  the  natural  desire  to  secure  equal  advantages  with 
others. 

The  rate  is  of  very  little  consetiuence  to  the  merchant,  provided  it  is  the  same 
to  his  competitors  as  to  himself.     (Annual  Report  for  1897,  p.  18.) 

It  makes  no  difference  to  a  shipT)er  what  the  absolute  rate  is,  whether  it  is 
high  or  low,  if  nol)ody  else  has  a  lower  rate  with  which  he  comes  into  competi- 
tion or  which  would  del)ar  him  to  a  certain  extent  from  securing  his  share  of  the 
business.     (Statement  of  Mr.  Bacon,  p.  14.) 

As  already  stated,  the  efforts  of  traffic  officials  to  meet  the  views  of 
shippers  anci  consumers  in  this  regard  have  had  more  to  do  than  any 
other  cause  with  the  reduction  of  rates  and  their  proper  adjustment  as 
between  different  localities.  That  is  what  has  reduced  the  rates — ^the 
spreading  out  of  the  business  of  the  country  so  that  its  various  pro- 
ducing regions  may  each  roach  as  many  markets  as  possible. 

But  if  the  Commission  is  to  divide  the  country  into  zones,  so  as  to 
settle  "  the  just  relation  of  rates "  and  "  the  rightful  benefits  of 
location,"  business  will  be  very  precarious  for  those  who  ship  to 
(»nsiderable  distances.     The  Constitution  provides  that — 

No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the 
ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another.     (Art  I,  sec.  9,  subd.  5.) 

It  is  true  that  the  Comini>sion  and  the  Attomev-General  are  some- 
what inclined  to  belittle  this  provision  of  the  Cionstitution,  but  the 
Supreme  Court  has  said  tlmt  this  moans  absolute  geographical  uni- 
formity of  regulation  "  so  that  all  regulntions  of  commerce  or  revenue 
affecting  cominenr  tlin^ii^»^h  the  |)orts  of  tlio  states  should  be  the  same 
in  all  ports."  (Kuowltnu  r,  Moore.  178  IT.  S.^  1(H.^  TIIVvy?.  ^v\^  ^^a^ 
established  for  the  purpose  of  securing  muioTmvtj  \>MCcwL^wiX  ^^ 
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oountry  in  all  regulations  by  the  Federal  Government  of  oommers 
ihrou^  the  several  ports.  It  can  not  be  evaded.  The  Commiaaift 
therefore,  could  not  make  rates  and  differentials  for  the  purpose  ci 
enabling  one  section  of  the  country  to  compete  with  another  in  ib 
forei^  commerce,  while  the  railroads  themselves  facilitate  such  cob- 
petition  in  every  fair  way.  There  could  be  no  blow  to  commerail 
competition  equal  to  the  consequences  of  political  rate  fixing.  As 
Mr.  JProuty  says  (p.  48),  "you  could  not  have  competition  withort 
differentials."  Of  necessity  such  rate  fixing  would  destroy  at  eidi 
port  the  competition  of  the  more  distant  producers,  so  far  as  con- 
oems  foreign  commerce. 

In  yiew  of  their  opportunities  and  the  temptations  to  which  their  tnic  I  ^ 
officers  are  exposed,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  obligttiooi  of  '  ^ 
neutrality  in  this  regard  (between  localities)  are  usually  observed,  and  tilt  ^ 
discriminations  of  this  character  are  not  often  the  subject  of  oomK^tloL 
(Annual  Report  for  1895,  p.  17.) 

It  is  worth  observing  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  most  important  conliovenki 
biTolving  the  rates  and  methods  of  railway  carriers,  are  rather  between  coo- 
peting  communities  or  producing  regions  than  between  rival  lines  of  raUwtj.  I  \ 
Railway  development  has  extended  far  beyond  the  point  at  which  any  of  the  I 
greater  systems  finds  its  interests  so  identified  with  a  single  community  as  to 
feel  wholly  indifferent  to  the  demands  and  needs  of  all  competing:  oommonitiei 
Indeed,  there  may  be  entire  sincerity  in  the  contention,  on  the  part  of  tiie 
officers  of  a  great  system,  that  any  adjustment  which  satisfies  the  rival  ooo- 
munities  which  it  serves  can  not  be  seriously  objectionable  from  Its  own  point 
of  view.  In  such  degree  as  this  contention  may  be  sincerely  advanced,  tbs 
carrier  becomes  a  relatively  unimportant  factor  in  the  struggles  of  riral 
localities.     (Annual  Report  for  1904,  pp.  28,  29.) 

The  efforts  of  the  traffic  officials  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
localities  which  they  serve  will  naturally  continue.  But,  if  these 
struggles  between  localities  are  permitted  to  constantly  pare  down 
the  carrier's  revenue — and  that  has  been  their  effect — tney  are  i 
.  factor  of  great  danger  to  the  success  of  the  carrier's  business.  It  is 
obvious  that  they  will  continue  to  have  that  effect  if  they  are  to  b« 
turned  over  for  adjustment  to  a  political  board  without  interest  or 
responsibility  save  to  appease  excited  litigants. 

This  demand  for  absolute  equality  among  localities  can  never  be 
entirely  satisfied.  If  under  any  conceivable  form  of  statute  the  Com- 
mission could  accomplish  this,  that  result  would  not  be  desirable,  a? 
it  would  tend  to  destroy  the  active  spirit  of  enterprise  which  is  neces- 
sary to  commercial  progress.  As  long  ago  as  1893,  the  facts  in  reganl 
to  this  matter  were  very  clearly  expressed  in  an  address  by  one  of  the 
Commissioners  embodied  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Commission: 

It  is  Idle  to  look  forward  to  an  adjustment  of  rates  which,  as  applied  to  local- 
iUes  and  differently  circumstanced  i)ersons,  will  bear  no  heavier  upon  one  than 
upon  another.  Such  mathematical  equality  is  manifestly  unattainable  tiiroacli 
human  endeavor.  Not  even  common  control  of  all  railways  through  consolidited 
ownership  or  (lovornment  purchase  could  accomplish  such  a  task  of  eqiwliw 
tton  for  thousands  of  places  and  millions  of  persons.  Certainly  the  mnvh 
vaunted  theory  of  uniform  charges  for  all  traffic  would,  under  the  greatly  diver- 
sified conditions  which  now  prevail  throughout  the  country,  have  the  opiJoeite 
effect  and  Inflict  grreator  discriminations  than  arise  under  the  existing  geneml 
practice  of  fixing  charges  which  attract  traffic  to  the  various  lines.  Uniform 
rate  per  mile  on  all  traffic  for  any  distance  would  arhltrarily  limit  commeire  to 
sections  and  greatly  restrict  production.     (Annual  Report  for  18f>3,  p.  2ia) 

Trade  is  no  longer  limited  to  circumscribed  areas ;  distance  hardly  ever  bars 
the  making  of  conunercial  bargains  between  widely  separated  parties,  and 
almost  every  article  of  commerce  finds  the  competing  product  of  another  region 
in  any  place  of  sale.  The  consequence  is  that  the  products  of  the  farm,  the  for- 
est,  the  mill,  and  tlie  mine  ate  couWuxxvxW^  ^^Tcv^\\<i\vi<^  Iti^m  carriers  rate* 
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adjusted  to  values  In  particular  markets.  It  is  this  competition  of  product  with 
like  product,  of  market  with  market,  that  has  Induced  carriers,  in  their  eager- 
ness to  Increase  the  volume  of  their  traffic,  to  continually  reduce  their  rates  to 
mailcet  points.  Such  competition  is  the  competition  of  commerce  itself;  the 
strife  between  competing  industries  which  the  public  Interest  demands  should  be 
left  free  from  fettering  laws  and  uncontrolled  by  restraining  combinations.  (Id., 
Vu  210.) 

Compare  for  a  moment  these  words  of  statesmanlike  wisdom  with 
ihe  view  of  the  distinguished  economist  who  thinks  that  transporta- 
tion to  distant  points  should  be  discouraged  because  it  involves  "  an 
€KX>nomic  waste.^'  (Statement  of  Mr.  Ripley,  pp.  2, 13, 16,  16, 17,  20, 
83.)  The  animating  principle  of  the  traffic  omcial  is  to  adjust  rates 
so  as  to  enable  as  many  people  as  possible  to  do  business — to  secure 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number — but  the  "  economic  "  sug- 
gestion is  that  "there  is  too  much  elasticity  of  rates  "(p.  46) ;  ap- 
parently business  in  the  several  localities  should  be  limited  to  those 
who  can  carry  it  on  with  least  expense  to  themselves,  while  the 
remainder  should  be  commercially  extinguished.  Useless  transpor- 
tation should  be  avoided,  and  commerce  rather  should  be  laid  "waste  " 
to  satisfy  the  rules  of  economics ! 

Such  competition  can  never  be  controlled  or  equalized  by  statute — 
'  as  Mr.  Ripley  says  (p.  40) : 

A  great  many  of  these  complaints  will  never  be  settled,  because  the  conditions 
are  against  the  places. 

This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  States  where  railroad  com- 
missions have  power  over  future  rates,  questions  of  alleged  discrim- 
ination between  localities  and  classes  of  traffic  are  as  frequent  and 
acute  as  ever.  Bv  reason  of  their  inability  to  fix  rates,  the  State  com- 
missions have  fallen  back  upon  mere  distance  tariffs.  It  is  easy  to  see 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  that  policy  upon  the  country  ^enerallv. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Bacon  (statement,  pp.  46,  47),  the  claim  would 
be  that  "every  locality  that  has  natural  advantages  is  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  those  advantages."  Each  producing  section  would,  there- 
fore, be  shut  up  within  its  own  little  market,  and  as  soon  as  it  reached 
the  point  where  the  distance  tariff  applied  in  favor  of  the  producer 
at  another  point,  it  could  go  no  further  because  the  rates  would  draw 
a  dead  line,  beyond  which  conmierce  could  not  pass.  Both  eastern 
and  western  markets  would  be  insufficient,  and  their  farmers,  manu- 
facturers, and  merchants  would  be  shut  out  from  the  more  distant 
markets  in  which  their  produce  and  their  goods  are  now  exchanged 
for  each  other. 

Like  all  commercial  questions,  these  rivalries  can  be  settled  only  by 
natural  laws.  The  foregoing  expressions  show  that  the  carriers  in 
general  use  their  best  efforts  in  the  premises.  The  record  proves,  too, 
that  the  present  remedies  have  not  been  insufficient.  It  will  shortly 
be  shown  in  detail  that  since  the  interstate-commerce  act  was  passed, 
contested  cases  of  all  sorts  have  been  comparatively  few  in  nimiber, 
and  that,  with  one  and  one-half  excentions,  the  Conmiission  has  been 
overruled  in  all  of  its  decisions  as  to  discriminations  orpreferences  of 
any  sort  which  have  been  passed  upon  by  the  courts.    Tnis,  of  course, 

E roves  that  there  has  been  no  serious  injustice  as  between  localities 
ecause  practically  none  of  such  cases  had  sufficient  merit  to  stand  the 
test  of  judicial  investigation  by  the  ordinary  processes.    In  addition 
to  this,  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  such  discriminatvcwN&TMCTVsfe 
prevented  b]^  use  of  the  remedies  provided  b^  Vk^  ^EXSjeoaXa.^  V^^ 
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U-  S.,  274).  I'hese  considerations  conclusively  demonstrate  thttoD 
new  legislation  is  needed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  relative  jnsk» 
Under  the  present  statutes  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommisM 
has  full  authority  to  prevent  unreasonable  rates,  unjust  discrimini-  , 
tion,  or  undue  or  unreasonable  preference.  It  is  not  proposed  to  tdd  j  J" 
anvthing  further  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  statute  in  that  r^iii  I " 
Wny  are  not  these  provisions  enforced?  No  reason  is  shown  why  tta  IJ 
Government  should  seize  control  of  the  property  instead  of  using  the  p 
ordinary  methods  for  enforcement  of  the  law.  iPl 

u 


THE  COMMISSION   HAS  NO  SETTT^ED  PRINCIPLES  AS  TO  FUTUBB  RAH 

MAKING. 

The  Government  is  not  an  abstraction.  It  consists  practically  ii 
the  persons  who  hold  the  ofBces.  As  regards  the  present  questioo. 
it  is  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  composed  of  five  lawyeis 
The  retiring  member  was  a  farmer  who  had  previously  had  sonie 
railroad  experience  as  an  operating  officer.  But  he  has  now  rifw 
place  to  another  eminent  lawyer,  without  experience  in  niilroid 
matters.  The  proposition  which  the  Commission  has  been  urging 
for  years  is  to  conier  upon  it  practically  complete  power  over  ftrtow 
rates,  and,  therefore,  over  the  conuuerce  of  the  country.  Was  there 
ever  a  more  vaulting  ambition !  And  yet  as  long  ago  as  1893,  another 
learned  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  from  Vermont  said: 

Tbe  burdens  imposed  upou  tlic  (Commission  under  the  law  are  quite  suffidoit 
to  satisfy  the  most  grasping  ainl)itlon.     (Annual  Report  for  1893,  p.  225.) 

Mr.  Prouty  has  often  intimated  that  five  or  six  private  individuals 
can  get  together  and  fix  rates  for  115,000  miles  of  railroad.  They  have 
never  been  named,  so  far  as  I  am  aware;  it  is  not  suggested  that  they 
have  ever  done  anytliinijr  of  the  sort;  anyone  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject knows  how  impossible  such  a  thing  would  be,  and  this  the  learned 
Commissioner  has  puhlicly  achnitteil.  As  will  be  seen  in  a  moment, 
the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  states  that  each  rate  is  a  com- 
plex problem  possibly  allVctiiig  innumerable  persons  and  localities. 
But  the  present  su^<!;ostion  is  to  make  it  the  duty  of  five  oflicials,  sub- 
stantially controlled  by  ono.  of  their  number,  to  settle  at  Washington 
all  the  rates  of  the  country — and  there  are  probably  10,000,000  rates 
Well  did  Judge  Co(^ley  (*all  this  a  ''superhuman  task/'  The  ques- 
tion is  how  the  Coninii^sion  would  perform  it.  It  seems  appropriate 
to  quote  at  this  point  tiio  ex])ression  of  the  Commission  that  •*  it  i^ 
both  human  nature  and  the  lesson  of  history  that  unlimited  power 
induces  misuse  of  that  power.'' 

The  views  of  the  (^onimission  in  regard  to  rate  fixing  are  expressed 
in  its  annual  rejxu-ts.  The  following  ''  nice  derangement  of  epi- 
taphs" first  appeared  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1893,  and  has  cvei 
since  gone  echoing  down  tlic  corridors  of  time: 

To  give  each  coninninity  the  rightful  bonoflts  of  location,  to  keep  different 
commodities  on  an  eqii:il  footing,  so  ihat  each  shall  circulate  freely  and  in 
natural  volume,  and  to  prescribe  schedule  rates  which  shall  be  reasonable,  j'H?t 
to  both  shipper  and  cmriiT.  is  a  task  of  vast  magnitude  and  importani'e.  Td 
the  performance  of  that  ta<lc  lies  the  great  and  permanent  work  of  pubUc  regu- 
lation.    (Annual  Report  for  1803,  p.  100.) 
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,  This  makes  one  think  of  Alice  in  Wonderland  after  she  hears  the 
JMm  of  Jabberwocky.  "  It  seems  very  pretty,"  she  says,  "  but  it's 
filler  hard  to  understand;  somehow  it  seems  to  fill  my  head  with 
liMuB,  only  I  don't  exactly  know  what  they  are."  Can  anyone  tell 
riiat  they  are — what  these  phrases  mean  ?  Certainly  the  Conmiission 
as  not  done  so  in  the  past  eight  years,  notwithstanding  its  customary 
icpansiveness.  What  are  the  rightful  and  what  the  wrongful  bene- 
te  of  location?  Chicago  thinks  that  Boston's  rates  to  southeastern 
oints  are  too  low.  Even  if  that  be  so,  perhaps  Chicago  is  enjoying 
[le  rightful  benefits  of  location  because  its  rates  have  never  been 
bu>wn  to  be  unreasonable;  but  is  Boston  enjoying  the  wrongful  bono- 
ts  of  location  because  water  competition  makes  its  rates  lower; 
rould  it  be  rightful  for  Cliicago  to  have  the  same  rates  in  the  absence 
t  -water  comi)etition  ?  "What  different  commodities  are  to  be  kept  on 
n  equal  footing — cord  wood  and  pig  iron,  or  soft  coal  and  Medford 
am,  or  potatoes  and  molasses?  Can  anything  determine  the  natural 
olume  m  which  commodities  shall  move  save  those  natural  laws  ovei* 
rliich  members  of  the  Commission  have  often  made  so  merry!  Will 
tie  Commission  order  any  commodity  circulating  in  unnatural  vol- 
me  to  "  cease  and  desist ''  from  circulating  in  more  than  the  natural 
olume?  And  if  its  circulation  should  be  below  the  natural  volume, 
rill  the  Commission  seek  a  mandatory  injunction  compelling  the 
%ggiird  commodity  to  circulate  more  freely? 

As  long  ago  as  his  article  in  the  North  American  Review  for  No- 
•^ember,  1898,  Mr.  Prouty  said  that — 

A  freight  rate  is  a  peculiar  tbin^,  and  what  seems  utterly  inconsistent  upon 
he  face  is  often  found  to  be  entirely  proper  when  the  facts  are  developed. 

Yet  he  now  says  in  his  public  addresses  that  rate  making  is  not 
nuch  of  a  trick — so  easy  that  any  lawyer  can  do  it.  In  his  official 
japacity,  however,  his  views  of  rate  fixing  are  much  more  serious. 

So,  too,  the  Commission  has  said: 

No  one  who  understands  the  intricnoies  of  transportation  would  care  to  assert 
that  the  determination  of  a  just  rate  or  the  decision  as  to  what  constitutes  dls- 
crluiiuation  is  an  easy  tasli. 

Attention  may,  therefore,  be  called  particularly  to  this  luminous 
declaration  regarding  the  principles  of  rate  fixing. 

To  some  extent  the  priiuipies  ui><)n  which  taxation  rests  must  be  allowed  In 
fixing  a  just  rate;  to  some  extent  tiie  result  of  the  rate  ui>on  the  development  of 
industries  must  be  tnlven  into  the  account  in  all  decisions  which  the  Commission 
is  called  upon  to  maive :  to  some  extent  every  question  of  transportation  involves 
moral  and  social  considerations,  so  that  a  just  rate  can  not  be  determined  inde- 
pendently of  the  theory  of  social  progress.     (Annual  Report  for  1895,  p.  69.) 

These  considerations,  it  will  be  noticed,  do  not  include  reasonable 
compensation  to  the  owners  of  the  railroads.  But  what  industries 
are  to  be  developed,  because  as  some  are  developed  others  may  be 
dwarfed?  What  moral  and  social  considerations,  and  what  theories 
of  social  process  are  to  be  taken  into  account  and  to  what  extent! 
Wlio  knows? 

Again : 

Within  certain  limits  it  is  good  policy  f6r  the  railway  manager  to  increase 
his  tounaKi\  even  at  the  expense  of  reducing  the  rate  per  ton.  Just  bow  ter 
thlB  rule  applies  no  one  can  telL 
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The  limits  are  certain,  but  no  one  can  tell  what  they  are! 

The  merehnnt  who  buys  an  article  for  a  definite  price  knows  when  te 
It  whether  he  makes  or  loses  by  the  transaction,  and  the  mauufacturer,  as  ink  j 
hak  a  pretty  iccurate  idea  of  the  cost  of  production,  but  the  railroad  openfer 
can  not  ordinarily  say  whether  he  should  or  not  as  a  matter  of  policy  lib 
traffic  at  a  certain  price.     (Annual  Report  for  1895,  id.,  p.  17.) 

The  freight  rate  is  a  complex  problem  when  applied  to  almost  all 
traffic.    Very  few  people  not  acquainted  with  the  subject  have  any  Met 
difficult  the  solution  of  that  problem  is.     (Annual  Report  for  1898,  p.  1&) 

It  is  often  difficult  to  say  what  constitutes  a  reasonable  rate,  and  mov 
cult  to  give  in  detail  the  reasons  that  led  to  the  conclusion  reached :  alttioosk  tte  \ 
Supreme  Ck)urt  of  the  United  States  has  given  certain  rules  by  which  toteittk 
reasonableness  of  transi)()rtation  charges,  and  although  the  Commifliloe  ks  | 
endeavored  to  apply  those  rules,  yet,  whenever  It  has  interrogated  idhnr  j 
officials  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  governed  by  them  when  iiiak»ng  ratn  fi 
transportation,  they  have  Invariably  answered  in  the  negative  and  slid  ttet 
■  to  do  so  would  be  impracticable.    The  carriers  do  not  apparently  pomtm  the 
necessary  data  for  that  puriK)se,  and  there  is  at  present  no  othar  aooroe  txm 
which  the  Ck)nunission  can  obtain  such  data.     (Annual  Report  for  190S,  piH)  I 

The  rules  mentioned  are  announced  by  the  Supreme  CSourt  ab  the  j 
safefi^ards  against  involuntary  confiscation  of  property.     (169  U.S- 
546.)     How  ludicrous  to  ask  the  carriers  whether  t£ey  are  taking  ' 
their  own  property  without  due  process  of  law  because  their  nte& 
are  too  low ! 

Discriminations  between  localities  or  classes  of  traffic  can  be  redresMd  onl7 
by  the  exercise  of  sufficient  authority  to  readjust  rate  schedules  to  be  otaerrtHl    . 
In  the  future  on  the  basis  of  relative  Justice.     (Annual  Report  for  19CM,  pi  d.>    1 

Not  here  a  little  and  there  a  little  ^'  after  complaint  and  inyestigt-   | 
tion,"  but  rate  schedules  "  on  the  basis  of  relative  justice.'* 

The  great  bullj  of  our  orders  ♦  ♦  ♦  must  pertain  to  the  fatore.  TisQ 
win  be  orders  fixing  either  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  rate.  (Annual  Report 
for  1897,  p.  35.) 

It  is  probably  near  the  truth  to  say  that  the  cases  now  pending  before  th« 
Ck>mml8slon  directly  or  indirectly  affect  almost  every  locality,  and  therefore 
nearly  all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.     (Annual  Report  for  190i,  fk  29l) 

And  yet  the  Commission  has  persisted  in  saying  that  general  rate- 
fixing  power  is  not  sought ! 

In  connection  with  this  vast  programme  of  regulating  the  affair? 
of  title  country  generally,  it  seems  proper  to  mention  that  during  19W 
it  became  necessary  to  conduct  an  official  examination  of  the  omce  of 
the  Commission  itself.  But  the  bright  light  of  "  publicity ''  whi<ji  illu- 
mines the  business  of  the  carriers  was  tempered  in  this  case;  the 
report  of  the  olficial  who  conducted  that  investigation  has  never  been 
made  public  and  has  remained  curiously  inaccessible. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  views  thus  expressed  indicate  tn 
utter  absence  of  any  tangible  principles  upon  which  the  Commission 
would  proceed  in  endeavoring  to  establish  how  much  railway  prop- 
erty should  be  allowed  to  earn.  They  concede,  too,  complete  inaoilit; 
to  carry  out  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  constitutional  rights  of  those  owning  such  property. 

THE  PAST  RECORD  SHO^VS  THAT  THE  CJOMMISSION'S  ACTION  IN  UnOATB) 
GASES    HAS    BEEN    ALMOST    INVARIABLY    EBRONEOUS. 

The  past  record  of  the  Commission  shows  the  danger  of  sndi  • 
grant  of  future  power.    From  its  creation  in  1887  until  October^ 
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rlWM,  the  Commission  rendered  297  formal  decisions,  an  average  of 
-c  jout  17J  per  annum.  Action  favorable  to  the  complainants  was 
'taken  in  194,  or  about  55  per  cent  of  the  cases  decided,  so  that  the 
eomplaints  coming  before  it  which  the  Commission  held  to  be  well 
founded  averaged  11^  per  annum.  In  about  80  per  cent  of  these 
cases  the  carriers  complied  with  the  Commission's  decisions.  Since 
1887,  43  suits  in  all  have,  however,  been  instituted  to  enforce  finally 
the  orders  of  the  Commission  as  to  rates.  Of  these  only  34  have  been 
finally  adjudicated.  This  is  less  than  2  cases  per  annum.  In  one 
case  the  Commission  was  sustained  at  circuit  and  there  was  no  appeal, 
as  the  matter  was  unimportant ;  in  one  case  it  was  sustained  in  part  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  These  were  both  cases  of  discrimination  be- 
tween localities.  In  the  other  30  cases  the  Commission  was  reversed. 
This  shows  1^  affirmances  and  32^  reversals.  Some  of  the  early 
reversals  were  due  to  the  Commission's  persistent  claim  of  rate- 
fixing  power,  notwithstanding  the  decisions  of  the  circuit  courts  to 
the  contrary.'*  But  that  matter  was  settled  finallv  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1896  and  again  in  1897 ;  yet  the  reversals  have  gone  on  since 
in  about  the  same  way.  In  his  address  before  the  Boston  Economic 
Club,  on  March  10,  1905,  Mr.  Prouty  said : 

As  a  practical  matter,  I  affirm  that  the  court  was  uniformly  wrong  and  that 
the  Ck>mmission  has  been  uniformly  right 

Defeated  litigants  sometimes  express  themselves  in  that  way  about 
the  courts,  but  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  for  the  leading  member 
of  an  inferior  tribunal  which  is  almost  invariably  reversed  to  pub- 
licly express  the  view  that  the  appellate  courts  have  uniformly  been 
wron^.  It  illustrates  the  spirit  in  which  the  judgments  of  the  courts 
have  been  received. 

•  The  above  facts  are  established  by  an  independent  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject made  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Newc-onib.  of  Washington,  which  has  been  embodied  In 
two  pamphlets  recently  published,  one  entitled  "The  Work  of  the  Interstate 
Commission/'  and  the  other  *'  The  Federal  Courts  and  the  Orders  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission."  The  results  differ  slightly  from  those  stated 
in  the  recent  rei)ort  of  the  Interstate  Commence  Commission  In  reply  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate.  This  report  states  that  there  have  been  three  caseii  of 
excessive  rates  found  by  the  Commission  which  have  been  sustained  by  the 
courts.  These  are  enumerated  as  the  Minneaiwlis  Case  (6  I.  C.  C,  671),  the 
llrst  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Case  (6  I.  C.  R.,  4S8),  and  the  Savannah  Naval 
Stores  Case  (8  I.  C.  R.,  377).  In  point  of  fact,  in  the  Minneapolis  Case  there 
was  no  decision  by  any  court,  and  the  Commission's  claim  that  It  was  sustained 
seems  to  l>e  based  upon  the  assertion  that  while  the  case  was  pending  the  car- 
riers substantially  complied  with  the  action  of  the  Commission.  In  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  and  Iron  Case  the  Commission  filed  a  petition  to  enforce  Its  order 
and  a  plea  to  the  Jurisdiction  was  overruled,  but  there  was  no  decision  on  the 
merits,  as  the  carriers  compiled  with  the  order.  Thereafter  the  carriers  raised 
the  rates,  claiming  a  change  in  conditions,  and  the  Commission  sued  to  enforce 
Its  original  order.  When  the  case  reached  the  circuit  -court  of  appeals  the 
Commission's  order  was  not  sustained,  but  overruled  (101  Fed.  R^.,  779). 
The  Savannah  Naval  Stores  Case  is  shown,  by  the  opinion  of  the  Commission, 
to  have  l>een  really  a  case  of  discrimination  rather  than  of  unreasonable  rates. 

In  making  up  the  list  of  cases  of  unjust  discrimination  decided  In  its  fdvor, 
the  Commission,  apparently  to  swell  the  number,  included  the  three  cases  just 
given,  and  added  thereto  the  Social  Circle  Case  (4  I.  C.  R.,  744).  the  New  York 
and  Northern  Case  (8  I.  C.  R.,  542).  the  St  Cloud  Case  (8  I.  C.  R.,  346),  the 
Tlfton  Case  (9  I.  C.  R.,  160),  and  the  California  Orange  Routing  Case  (9  L  C 
R.,  182),  making  eight  in  the  c*ourse  of  eighteen  years.  In  point  of  fact,  there 
was  no  court  derision  on  the  merits  in  any  of  these  additional  caass  «i 
the  Social  Circle  Case  and  the  Orange  Routing  Case.    Tte  OomnkNiiAoc^m  < 
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The  Commission's  excuse  has  been  that  these  reTorsals  ha^e  alwi}s 
been  upon  the  law  and  not  on  the  facts.  Tliis  is  quite  erroneoos 
But  if  it  were  the  case,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  competency  of  atii- 
bunal  of  lawyers  whose  decisions  have  been  almost,  invariably  reversed 
for  errors  of  law?  Is  that  condition  aided  by  Mr.  Ripley's  sagfr 
tion  (p.  22),  in  which  Mr.  Proutjr  joins  (p.  81),  that  a  number  (^ 
cases  involved  the  same  error  ox  law  ?  How  many  times  must  i 
tribunal  repeat  an  error  of  law  before  it  should  be  held  to  realis 
its  error?  And  if  the  Commission  was  always  wrong  on  the  bf. 
what  need  have  the  courts  had  to  consider  the  facts  in  detail?  Tte 
result,  too,  was  not  due  merely  to  any  early  uncertainty  as  to  die 
law,  but  continues  as  actively  as  ever.  Within  the  last  lew  month 
the  courts  have  overruled  the  two  most  important  decisions  of  tb 
Commission  which  were  pending — ^namely,  the  Nebraska  Longattl 
Short  Haul  Case  and  the  case  regarding  rates  on  hay  and  straw,  to 
which  so  much  reference  has  been  made  in  the  course  of  these  hetf- 
ings.  The  reversal  in  the  latter  case  was  upon  the  g[rounds  that  the 
Commisdon  had  sought  to  exercise  power  which  the  Supreme  Ownt 
had  held  in  1896  was  not  conferred  by  law,  and  also  that  its  standiii 
of  comparision  of  rates  was  erroneous.  It  considerably  impairs  tb 
force  oi  the  Commission's  contention  for  power  that  the  illustntUKts 
in  support  of  it  consist  for  the  most  part  m  cases  wherein  the  courts 
have  already  held  that  the  Commission  was  in  error. 
^  In  other  words,  about  93  per  cent  of  the  decisions  of  the  Conmis- 
sion  which  have  been  passed  upon  by  the  courts  have  been  held  to  be 
erroneous.  That  is  the  ultimate  fact,  which  is  not  modified  by  the 
Commission's  various  explanations.  In  case,  therefore,  the  Commis- 
sion had  the  future  rate-fixing  power,  so  far  as  its  decisions  were  is 
force  until  the  courts  passed  upon  them,  and  unless  the  court's  power 
of  review  extended  to  all  questions  before  the  Commission,  injostioe 
would  be  accomplished  in  93  per  cent  of  the  cases.  For  this  th€W 
would  be  no  remedy,  because  no  recovery  could  be  had  from  those 
whose  goods  had  been  carried  «t  unjustly  low  rates. 

In  connection  with  this  may  be  cited  some  expressions  of  Mr. 
Prouty  contained  in  an  article  which  he  published  in  the  Forum  for 
April,  1899 : 

By  the  time  a  decision  is  reached,  the  occasion  for  the  Interfenmoe  of  the 
Commission  has  usually  ceased,  owing  to  changed  conditions.  It  is  of  tbe  vcfT 
essence  of  regulation  that  the  regulating  body  shall  be  able  to  apply  an  imme- 
diate remedy. 

seems  to  be  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  carriers  complied  with  its  octias  I 
while  the  cases  were  pending.  ' 

This  reduces  the  cases  in  which  the  courts  have  finally  aflSrmed  the  GcmuBit' 
Bion  to  three,  none  of  wliich  were  cases  of  unreasonable  rates.  These  wtit 
the  Savannah  Naval  Stores  Case,  In  which  the  circuit  court  sustained  the  Omb- 
mission  and  the  railroads  complied  with  the  order  without  appeal ;  the  Sodil 
Circle  Case,  in  which  the  Commission  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Coart  is 
small  part  only,  and  the  Orange  Routing  Case,  where  there  was  consideraM^ 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  Commissioners,  and  the  qnestion  inyolved  wsf 
not  one  of  rates,  but  of  the  right  of  the  carrier  to  decide  the  route  which  iblp- 
ments  should  take.    In  this  case  an  appeal  is  still  pending. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  no  case  of  unreasonable  rates  has  evo^bseB 
sustained;  that  one  case  of  discriminating  rates  was  sustained  by  the  drcsit 
court  and  there  was  no  appeal ;  one  case  of  discrimination  was  RnstaiMd  1? 
the  Supreme  Court  in  small  part,  and  the  other  case  upon  which  the  Commi*- 
if  on  relies  did  not  involve  the  question  of  rates.    In  all  other  cases  tlie  Oib- 

mlsslon  has  been  ovemi\e^    T\ie  loitvV  TiM\\i\i«t  >««l%  34.    The  result  may  I* 

stated  as  IJ  affirmances  to  ^\  T^i\oT?^oA^. 
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K  That  is  to  say,  the  remedy  should  be  immediate,  be<^use  when  the 
-jOuestion  is  brought  before  the  courts  it  will  be  umiecessaiy,  and,  as 
Lrtne  record  shows,  probably  erroneous  I 

-THE  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION   WOULD  GIVE  THE  00MMI88I0N   FULL  POWER 

OVER  ALL  RATES. 

'      It  is  constantly  claimed  that  general  rate-making  power  is  not 
'sought,  and  this  statement  was  repeated  in  the  Commission's  Beport 
for  1904  (p.  8).    The  President's  annual  message,  too,  said: 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  undesirable,  if  it  were  not  impracticable, 
flnaHy  to  endow  the  Commission  with  general  authority  to  fix  railway  rates. 

Mr.  Bacon  earnestly  repudiates  any  such  desire  (pp.  12, 13,  23^  75), 
and  states  that  the  power  is  limited  ^'  to  a  complaint  made  by  a  ship- 
per or  by  a  sufferer  from  excessive  or  extortionate  rates  "  (p.  13),  and 
that,  too,  notwithstanding  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  a 
complaint  may  be  filed  by  any  person  whomsoever,  although  he  be 
absolutely  without  interest  (194  U.  S.,  25).  Mr.  Prouty  joins  in  dis- 
avowing any  eiTort  for  general  rate-fixing  power  (pp.  34,  49,  57,  58), 
and  Mr.  Taft's  recent  speeches  have  been  to  the  same  effect. 

Yet  it  is  obvious  that  the  legislation  now  sought  would  have  the 
effect  of  giving  the  Commission  complete  power  over  all  rates.    This 

?oint  has  already  b^n  adjudicated.    In  its  Annual  Beport  for  1904 
p.  8)  the  Commission  says: 

The  amendment  now  recommended  would  confer  In  substance  the  same  power 
that  was  actuaHy  exercised  by  the  Commission  from  the  date  of  its  organiza- 
tion up  to  the  time  when  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  such  power  did  not  exist 

The  precise  effect  of  this  power  has  been  clearly  stated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  as  follows  (167  U.  S.,  510) : 

There  is  nothing  in  the  act  requiring  the  Commission  to  proceed  singly  against 
;  each  railroad  company  for  each  supi)osed  or  alleged  violation  of  the  act.  ♦  ♦  • 
;  So  that  if  the  power  existed  as  is  claimed  there  would  be  no  escape  from  the 
'   conclusion  that  it  would  be  within  the  discretion  of  the  Commission,  of  its  own 

motion,  to  suggest  that  all  the  interstate  rates  on  all  the  roads  of  the  country 
f  were  unjust  and  unreasonable,  notify  the  several  roads  of  such  opinion,  direct 
:  a  hearing,  and  upon  such  hearing  make  one  general  order  reaching  to  every  road 

and  covering  every  rate. 

The  Commission  itself,  or  any  person  whomsoever  (194  U.  S.,  26), 
mi^ht,  therefore,  institute  a  proceeding  which  would  include  an  un- 
limited number  of  carriers,  and  attack  innumerable  rates.  There 
have  been  several  cases  in  which  the  Commission  has  proceeded  very 
nearly  in  this  way.  Illustrations  of  this  are  that  the  Import  Rate 
case,  decided  in  1894  (2  I.  C.  R.,  058;  3  Id.,  417),  involved  the  rates 
upon  all  shipments  from  abroad  to  any  interior  points  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  the  orders  therein, 
"instead  of  being  regulations  calculated  to  promote  commerce  and 
enforce  the  express  provisions  of  the  act,  are  themselves  laws  of  wide 
import,  destroying  some  branches  of  commerce  that, have  long  existed, 
and  undertakmg  to  change  laws  and  customs  of  transportation  in 
the  promotion  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  public  policy  "  (162  [J.  S., 
284) ;  the  Maximum  Rate  case  (4  1.  C.  R.,  592,  617),  decided  in  1894, 
involved  in  one  proceeding  practically  all  rates  on  southl>ound  busi- 
ness east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  Business  Meu.'^  LftAJ^gas^ 
case  (9  L  C.  R.,  318),  decided  in  1902,  invol'v^  cK]^^^».\iNA^^!i\l  i^ 
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rates  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.     As  Hie  Commini 
said,  in  its  Annual  Report  for  1893  (p.  18)  : 

Every  case  before  the  Commission,  however  triviftl  it  may  appear,  tnTOlfSbl 
Its  disposition  the  formulation  of  principles  under  the  law  whicdi  have  iv>( ' 
ant  bearing  upon  the  business  and  the  commerce  not  only  of  the  immedbfe 
locality  but  often  the  entire  country. 

In  its  Annual  Report  for  1904  the  Commission  said  (p.  29): 

It  is  probably  near  the  truth  to  say  that  the  cases  now  pending  before  tiieOia 
misKion  directly  or  indirectly  affect  almost  every  locality,  and,  therefore.  MBif 
all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


In  his  testimony  at  the  present  hearing  Mr.  Bacon  has  said: 

There  are  three  cases  within  the  past  year  In  which*  large  aeetloiis  tf  ^ 
country  are  interested — an  immense  population — one  of  which  covert  i  IBF 
part  of  the  Pacific  coast ;  another  covering  the  sontheastem  aectioii  iA^  i 
country',  with  reference  to  lumber ;  and  the  third  covering  the  whole  ooobJ 
with  reference  t<i  hay.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  rates  from  the  different  dlstrieti  lie  • 
interlaced  with  one  another  that  they  must  be  considered  as  a  whole  (fn  S)* 

Mr.  Proiity  says  that  the  Commission  has  not  a  case  pending  wtei 
does  not  involve  a  future  rate  and  that  many  cases  involve  l/M 
rates  apiece  (p.  55). 

And,  neverthele.'^s,  the  Commission  and  Mr.  Prouty  and  Mr.  Btoii  | 
and  Mr.  Cumuiins  and  Mr.  Taft  have  overruled  the  Supreme  Couift  t 
definition  of  the  extent  of  the  power  and  disregard  tne  method  is  i  ( 
which  the  Coniniission  has  sought  and  still  seeks  to  exercise  it— th^  '  i 
still  repeat  the  illusory  contention  that  general  rate-fixing  power  is  ( 
not  sought. 

The  extent  of  this  power  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  thew 
are  annually  filed  over  130,000  tariffs,  representing  probably  at  fcist 
1,000,000  rates:   that  the  gross  earnings  of  the  roaos  last  year  wa« 
slightly  under  $-2,000,000,000,  and  the  capitalization  $10,000,000^ 
which  is  dependent  for  its  value  wholly  upon  earning  power;  thittin 
internal  commerce  of  the  country  during  last  year  was  about  $22,000.- 
000.000  in  value.     It  should  be  plainly  understood  that  the  proposed  \ 
legislation  places  these  vast  interests  under  the  practically  discretion-  . 
ary  control  of  the  Commission.     Much  force  is  added  to  this  consid- 
eration by  the  fact  that  the  Attorney-General  has  given  it  as  his  opiu-  | 
ion  that  the  Commission  would  be  independent  of  the  courts  so  long  ' 
as  their  rates  did  not  amount  to  confiscation.  [ 

But  the  change  ])roposed  would  be  no  less  dangerous  even  if  the  I 
Commission's  ]^(»wer  were  confined  to  dealing  with  a  limited  number  1 
of  raters  at  a  time.  Every  varied  and  complicated  business  must  be  ' 
treated  as  a  w^hole.  It  is  ini]^ossible  to  dissect  it  and  treat  its  numer-  I 
ous  i)arts  separately  in  accordance  with  abstract  rules,  or,  as  the  Com- 
mission says,  "  moral  and  social  considerations  and  the  theory  of 
social  progress."  If  the  future  of  the  business  is  to  be  subject  to  the 
control  of  those  whose  chief  function  would  be  to  appease  excited 
litigants,  it  would  be  better  that  such  action  should  affect  the  business 
as  a  whole  than  that  its  income  should  be  cut  down  by  piecemeaL 

The  claim  that  the  present  plan  has  any  conservative  character,  or 
that  anything  more  dangerous  could  be  Revised,  is  based  upon  mis- 
conception of  its  real  scope.  Nothing  could  be  more  dan^rous  to  the 
value  of  railway  property  than  the  system  now  proposea  of  commit- 
ting its  future  to  the  control  of  a  political  official  boay  without  inter- 
est  therein  or  responsibility  for  the  results  of  its  operation*    Constant 

I 
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grieductions,  now  here  and  now  there,  might  easily  destroy  the  earning 
lower  of  the  property. 

' COMMISSION   WOULD  CONTROL  THE   PROSPERITY  OP   ALL  LOCALITIES. 


Quite  irrespective  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  rates  in  themselves, 
3>he  proposed  bills  contemplate  conferrinff  upon  the  Commission 
>ower  to  determine  what  rates  shall  prevail  at  respective  competing 
points.  This  would  concentrate  in  a  single  political  board  power  to 
determine  the  commercial  and  industrial  future  of  all  the  various 
localities  throughout  the  country.  As  Mr.  Prouty  said  in  an  article 
in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  for  January,  1900: 


people  have  any  adequate  conception  of  the  ImporUmce.  In  a  commercial 
mmj,  of  slight  changes  in  the  freight  rates.  Every  community  and  every  pur- 
anlt  iB  so  dependent  upon  the  agencies  of  transportation,  so  directly  afTected  hy 
tlie  cost  of  this  necessary  service,  that  an  Inequitable  adjustment  of  rates 
between  competing  towns  or  commodities  would  produce  serious  and  widespread 
dlBaster.     (Annual  Report  for  1893,  p.  6.) 

In  the  Differential  case  the  Commission  fixed  rates  for  the  purpose 
of  "  distributing  "  the  f oreigp  commerce  of  New  York  among  the 
ports  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  apparent  disregard  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  that ''  no  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  re^ilation 
of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of 
mnother  "  (Art  I,  sec.  9,  subd.  5) ;  and  it  has  just  repeated  this  process 
of  distribution  by  approximately  splitting  the  differences  which  it 
sanctioned  in  its  earlier  proceeding.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  re- 
cently held  that "  it  is  no  part  of  its  duty  to  equalize  differences  in  the 
natural  advantages  of  localities  through  the  adjustment  of  tariff 
rates.''     (Annual  Report  for  1904,  p.  45.) 

Either  of  these  varying  principles  can  be  applied  equally  to  any 
locality  in  the  country  as  may  suit  the  fancy  of  the  Commission. 
Parapnrasing  the  Commission's  language  the  proposed  legislation 
woula  "  put  into  its  hands  the  power  to  determine  what  localities 
shall  pay  and  what  receive  tribute."  (Annual  Report  for  1897,  p.  45.) 
If,  by  manipulation  of  rates,  the  Commission  should  succeed  in  pro- 
ducing a  general  condition  of  equalitv  notwithstanding  actual  advan- 
tages, that  would  be  the  most  serious  blow  which  commercial  competi- 
tion has  ever  received.  As  93  per  cent  of  the  Commission's  orders  as 
to  rates  which  have  come  before  the  courts  have  ultimately  been  over- 
ruled, it  is  obvious  that  the  localities  affected  would  suffer  much 
unjustifiable  injury,  and  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  what  disastrous 
results  would  follow  the  exercise  of  such  powers. 

Moreover,  political  rate  fixing  would  establish  rigid  methods  of 
transacting  business  which  woifld  arrest  commercial  progress.  As 
already  said,  the  most  effective  cause  of  reduction  of  rates  is  the  effort 
ol  traffic  officials  to  enable  their  respective  shippers  to  extend  their 
business  and  constantly  reach  further  markets  and  consumers. 

The  location  of  uew  business  enterprises  is  frequently  settled  since  the  passage 
of  the  act  to  refirulate  coinnierce,  as  well  as  Iwfore,  not  so  much  by  the  wishes  of 
tliO0e  who  control  them  and  the  advantages  for  economical  production  or  trade 
afforded  at  particular  places  as  by  the  favorable  trauHiNiilation  rates  which 
railway  managers  can  be  induced  to  put  in  force.  (Annual  Reiwrt  for  1891. 
1^.57.) 
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This  process  of  development  can  be  continued  only  through  gnM 
reductions  of  rates,  and  in  its  continuance  shipper,  carrier,  and  eoi*  ' 
sumer  are  alike  interested.  The  effort  of  the  railways  is  to  "keep  t 
everyone  in  business — to  secure  the  great^  fi^ood  o)  the  greatest 
nuniDer.''  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  public  that  a  railroad  should 
have  tiie  right  to  develop  an  industry  on  its  own  lines  (Mr.  Prootp 
statement,  p.  50).  But  this  process  will  be  arrested  if  the  ittfi 
are  finally  subjected  to  the  veto  of  a  body  or  an  individual  having  Qo 
substantial  interest  in  the  success  of  the  transportation  business  or  of 
the  industries  upon  the  several  lines.  As  Mr.  jBacon  has  said  on  tfane 
hearings  (p.  21) — 

If  the  cost  of  trniiBportation  may  be  flgnred  ont  to  a  certain  amount  pertoi 
per  mile,  and  if  that  cost  were  applied  upon  every  commodity  offered  for  Alp- 
meat,  it  would  exclude  from  traiis[)ortntioD  at  least  nine-tenths  of  tlietnfie^t 
the  country.  If  the  Government  undertakes  to  establish  the  rates  primaxUT* 
It  must  reach  to  a  large  extent  a  mileage  basis  of  establishing  those  ratei.iBi 
in  my  Judgment,  nothing  would  be  more  detrimental  to  the  commercial  Intenrti 
of  the  country  than  the  establishing  of  such  a  basis  (p.  78).  . 

Every  rate  once  fixed  would  be  incapable  of  change  without  i 
proceeding  before  the  Commission  as  dilatory  as  a  lawsuit^  and  ts  { 
the  Commission  proceeded,  the  scope  of  this  rigid  condition  of  ntes 
would  constantly  extend.  In  this  Mr.  Prouty  agrees  (p.  57).  Enry 
practical  man  must  realize  that  business  is  carried  on  successfully  Ij 
negotiation  and  agreement  of  the  parties  rather  than  by  the  judgmst 
of  any  tribunal.  "  Business  by  lawsuit "  would  be  a  lamentibk 
failure.  There  is  no  successful  branch  of  business  in  which  the  cen- 
eral  future  relations  of  those  engaged  therein  are  regulated  by  puolw 
officials,  whether  an  administrative  commission  or  a  court  or  justia 

In  his  article  in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  for  Jtn- 
uary,  1900,  Mr.  Prouty  aptly  described  the  railways  as  the  "  arterie 
through  which  the  commercial  life  blood  of  this  great  nation  flows," 
and  President  Roosevelt  used  the  same  expression  in  his  first  annuil 
message  (December  3,  1901).  If  those  arteries  become  rigid  the 
blood  will  cease  to  flow  and  life  will  end. 

THE   PROPOSED   ACTION    WOULD   BE    MERELY   A    STEP    TOWARD    UNIVBR8AL 
POLITICAL   DIRECTION   OP   INTERSTATE   COMMERCE. 

Congress  is  not  given  by  the  Constitution  any  special  power  over 
the  carriers.  The  carriers,  in  general,  are  not  incorporated  by  the 
National  Government  and  receive  no  franchises  from  it.  It  is,  there- 
fore, erroneous  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  special  power  over  them 
arising  by  reason  of  any  CTant  from  that  Government.  The  «itire 
power  of  Congress  arises  from  the  pro\asion  of  the  Constitution  that 
it  shall  have  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreim  nations  ind 
among  the  several  states  (Art.  I,  sec.  8,  subd.  3).  fiut  the  shipper 
of  goods  is  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  equally  with  the  carrier 
of  the  goods  shipped.  The  shipper  and  his  business  are,  therefore, 
quite  as  much  within  the  power  of  Congress  as  the  carrier  and  its 
business. 

Accordingly,  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  has  recently  sug- 
gested that  engaging  in  interstate  commerce  as  a  means  of  liveliho^ 
Siall  no  longer  iS  a  right,  but  a  privilege  to  be  enjoyed  only  by  those 
possessing  a  license  upon  such  terms  as  the  Government  sliall  see 
nt  to  prescribe.    The  proposed  legislation  would,  ther€d^oi6|  be  in  tlif" 
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lijrection  of  general  socialism,  which  would  affect  manufacturers, 
rclippers,  and  carriers  alike,  and  would  subject  to  political  control 
ji^  question  what  the  citizens  of  the  country  shall  be  allowed  to  earn 
\fj  the  use  of  their  constitutional  rights  of  liberty  and  property. 

gfHB  REMEDY  IS  TO  ENFORCE  EXISTING  LAWS  BY  PROMPT  RE80BT  TO  THB 
y'  COURTS    WHENEVER   NECESSARY. 

^  The  substantial  value  of  the  Commission  has  been  in  the  way  of 
^/ettling  controversies  without  litigation.  In  that  way  apparently 
ibout  90  per  cent  of  the  complaints  filed  with  it  have  been  adjustecL 
rhis  method  is  very  useful  and  should  be  continued. 
I  The  question  now  is  as  to  the  remaining  10  per  cent  which  consti- 
tute the  contested  cases.  In  8  per  cent  of  Siese  the  carriers  have  here- 
tofore acquiesced  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission,  leav- 
ing  but  2  per  cent  to  be  considered.  The  delay  in  disposing  of  them 
has  been  due  to  the  proceedings  before  the  Commission.  These  con- 
sist in  admitting  all  sorts  of  matter  presented,  irrespective  of  the 
rules  of  evidence  (194  U.  S.,  25) ;  long  arguments;  opinions  by  the 
Commission,  and  ultimately  an  order.  As  the  Commission  has  itself 
said,  these  proceedings  "  bind  nobody  and  go  for  nothing."  (Annual 
Report  for  1897,  pp.  31,  33.)  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that 
an  order  of  the  Commission  under  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  can 
have  no  force  as  an  adjudication  (154  U.  S.,  485,  489).  These  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Commission  are,  therefore,  merely  dilatory  &nd 
serve  no  useful  purpose.    Whatever  delay  exists  arises  there. 

In  the  courts  there  is  no  delay  of  any  meritorious  claim.  Mr. 
Prouty  has,  in  some  of  his  writings,  rewrred  to  the  time  required 
"  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  an  order  of  the  Conunission  by  appli- 
cation to  the  courts."  It  would  be  enough  to  say  that  sudh  oraers 
have  not  been  enforced  because  they  have  almost  invariably  been 
erroneous.  As  already  pointed  out,  there  have  been  less  than  two 
cases  as  to  rates  per  annum  before  the  courts  since  the  Commission 
was  organized,  and,  with  one  and  one-half  exceptions,  they  have  all 
ended  m  defeat  of  the  claims  asserted.  In  addition,  the  provisions 
as  to  procedure  in  the  courts  expedite  these  cases  in  every  possible 
way.  The  courts  act  on  as  short  notice  as  possible,  without  formal 
pleadings  or  proceedings;  the  constitutional  protection  from  self- 
crimination  has  been  removed  by  statute,  so  that  anyone  can  be  com- 
pelled to  testify ;  cases  arising  under  the  statute  have  preference  over 
everything  save  criminal  cases ;  individuals  or  corporations  violating 
the  act  are  subject,  whether  shipper^  or  carriers,  to  heavy  fines;  the 
provisions  of  the  act  may  also  be  enforced  by  decree  in  ec^uity,  wiUi 
subseouent  contempt  proceedings  in  the  case  of  disobedience,  and 
appeal  lies  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  all  cases.  It  is  dear, 
therefore,  that  there  can  be  no  delay  in  the  courts.  The  proper  oourss 
would  be  for  the  Commission,  when  it  is  satisfied  that  a  case  can  not 
be  settled,  to  resort  directly  to  the  courts.  This  is  the  proceduxe 
under  the  Elkins  law. 

The  difficulty  at  present  is  that  the  Commission  attempts  to  act 
both  as  prosecutor  and  judge.  It  has  defined  itself  as  ^a  spedal 
tribunal  engaged  in  an  administrative  and  semijudicial  capacity 
investigating  railway  rates  and  practices.'*     (Annual  Be\iQct  1»t 
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1896,  p.  71.) .  To  these  functions  it  is  now^  sought  to  add  the  legir 
lative  function  of  making  future  rates.  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  American  constitutional  system  that  the  powcra  rf 
government  arc  divided  into  three  separate  departments,  the  exan- 
tive,  the  Icmslative,  and  the  iudicial,  and  that  these  functions  mna 
be  exercised  by  different  public  servants.  The  attempt  is  to  endow 
the  Commission  with  powers  belonging  to  each  of  these  departments. 
In  that  case  it  woula  occupy  the  unique  position  of  exercising  til 
three  of  the  powers  of  government.  This  anomaly  is  fully  recc^gnued 
b^  Mr.  Prouty  (pp.  35,  41,  46,  68).  Yet  with  the  compantifi^ 
simple  functions  which  it  now  possesses  the  Commission's  adminis- 
tration has  been  unsatisfactory,  and  propositions  have  sometimes  bea 
made  by  excited  shippers  to  legislate  it  out  of  office  as  useless. 

Mr.  Prouty  said  oefore  the  New  England  Lumber  Dealers^  Asbo- 
ciation  on  Januar}^  25,  1905,  that  the  Commission  "  is  to  be  aboli^ 
not  because  it  is  inefficient,  but  because  it  has  been  too  efficient  *  •  * 
It  is  not  that  we  have  neglected  to  perform  our  office,  but  that  tre 
have  done  it  too  well.  ♦  ♦  ♦  \Miat  the  railway  companies  of  this 
land  pray  for  in  season  and  out  of  season  is  an  ineiSicient  Commission: 
what  they  fear  is  efficiency."  A  record  of  93  per  cent  of  revorsds 
does  not  indicate  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  But,  aside  from  this, 
these  expressions  are  sadly  wrong;  the  demand,  so  far  as  it  exists, 
has  come  from  shippers — not  from  railway  officials:  they  are  too 
much  alive  to  the  difficulty  of  the  Commission's  Functions.  The 
demand  calls  to  mind,  however,  the  mining  camp  saloon  where  a 
sign  upon  the  wall  read,  "  Don't  shoot  the  musician;  he  is  doing  his 
best."  This  feelinff  regarding  the  Commission  has  arisen  mainly 
by  reason  of  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  matter  and  the  impoesi' 
bility  of  refiniilating  commercial  rivalries  by  political  a^ncies.  With 
a  large  addition  to  the  powers  of  the  Commission,  therefore,  utt«r 
failure  seems  almost  certain. 

This  course  of  prompt  resort  to  the  courts,  without  idle  prelimi- 
naries, would  relieve  the  Commission  of  much  responsibility,  but  that 
does  not  seem  to  be  what  it  wishes.  The  French  went  into  the  war  of 
1870  "  with  a  light  heart."  But  their  frame  of  mind  was  positivelj 
funereal  compared  with  the  spirit  in  which  the  Commission  courts 
the  task  of  making  rates  for  210,000  miles  of  railroad.  Over  all  thtt 
vast  expanse  its  beneficent  duty  would  be  to  "  give  each  community 
the  rightful  benefits  of  location ;  to  keep  different  cpmmodities  on  an 
equal  footing,  so  that  each  shall  circulate  freely  and  in  natural  vol- 
ume." In  doing  this  it  would  be  guided  "  to  some  extent  (no  one 
knows  to  what  extent)  by  the  principles  upon  which  taxation  rests'' 
(if  there  are  any) ;  it  would  "  take  into  account  the  development  of 
industries;"  it  would  be  guided,  again  to  some  extent,  by  "  moral  tnd 
social  considerations  "  and  ''  the  theory  of  social  progress."  No  doubt 
the  Commission  would  dischar/jc*  its  somewhat  indefinite  duties  in  full 
recognition  of  these  illiimiiiating  principles.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  defined  the  safeguards  provided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  protect  rights  of  projxMiy,  and  these  rules  of  law  the  Com- 
mission has  stated  that  it  is  quite  unable  to  applv  because  it  •^bts 
not  the  necessary  data  for  that  purpose"  (Annual  Report  for  ISKB, 
p.  54).  Is  it  not  certain  that  rates  evolved  from  such  conditicms 
would  stand  the  t(»st  of  judicial  scrutiny  no  better  in  the  future  thtn 
the  Commission's  decisions  have  done  in  the  past! 
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The  tme  remedy,  then,  lies  in  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  eadsting 
statutes,  which  will  prevent  rebates  and  discriminations;  and  resort 
faj  the  Conmiission  directly  to  the  courts  without  dilatory  prelim- 
iDftries,  so  as  to  secure  expeditious  action  by  the  only  branch  of  the 
Goremment  which  is  empowered  by  the  Constitution  to  administer 
jiutioe  and  determine  rights  of  property.  This  remedy  is  fully 
auctioned  by  the  Supreme  Court  (189  U.  S.,  274) ;  it  will  prevent  un- 
just discrimmations  and  undue  or  unreasonable  preferences.  So  far 
M  ooncems  reasonableness  of  the  rates,  it  is  obvious  that  the  present 
method  under  which  the  Commission  has  power  to  pass  upon  existing 
rates  has  been  effectual,  since  no  case  of  unreasonable  rates  has  over 
been  judicially  established. 

The  historian  Lecky  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  great 
reforms  of  history  have  been  effected,  not  by  passing  statutes^  but  by 
repealing  them.  Yet  the  Commission,  with  the  avidity  ox  Oliver 
Twist,  has  constantly  demanded  more  statutes.  But  the  ^^  words  of 
the  statutes  have  no  potency  in  preventing  offenses  and  their  multipli- 
cation and  reiteration  will  not  add  to  their  effect."  A  record  oi  98 
per  cent  of  reversals,  whatever  may  be  their  ground,  indicates  a 
degree  of  inefficiency  in  enforcing  the  law  already  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, which  should  be  fatal  to  the  plea  for  further  and  practically 
unlimited  (167  U.  S.,  570)  power. 

Political  rate  fixing,  therefore,  would  play  havoc  generally,  and 
**  business  by  lawsuit  would  be  intolerable.  The  country  womd  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Frankenstein  which  it  had  created.  Before  long 
the  political  platform  of  one  party  would  demand  "a  square  deal** 
for  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  that  of  the  other  for  those 
of  the  Gulf.  Over  all  the  din  of  partisan  politics  would  be  heard 
what  Daniel  Webster  called  "  the  sMieks  of  locality."  Every  states- 
man in  the  country  would  be  busily  occupied  with  "  regulating  ** 
in  the  interest  of  his  immediate  constituency,  both  carriers  and  ship- 
pers engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  The  merchants  and  ttie  in- 
vestors would  be  the  helpless  sport  of  every  gust  of  unreasoning 
clamor  and  the  shining  mark  of  every  blatant  demagogue. 

Senator  Daniel,  of  Virginia,  appeared  and  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Danville,  Va. 
Senator  Daniel  stated  that  he  fully  concurred  in  the  resolutions  and 
approved  of  them : 

At  a  mass  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Danville  Va.,  held  May  16,  1906,  under 
tbe  auspices  of  the  Commercial  Association  and  t)oard  of  aldermen  and  conunon 
oouncil  of  said  city,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Inasmuch  as  this  mass  meeting  of  the  citizens  considers  governmental  control 
of  railway  rates  the  transcendent  political  and  economic  issue  before  tbe  whole 
American  people  to-day ; 

Inasmuch  as  the  said  mass  meeting  also  deems  said  governmental  control 
of  railway  rates  as  the  most  vital  of  all  issues  to  them  in  their  commercial 
life  and  necessary  to  their  c*ontinued  growth  and  prosperity  as  a  municipality, 
placing  the  said  issue  as  tlie  burning  local  question  of  the  hour  whoee  settle- 
ment will  they  ever  fight  until  it  is  settled  aright; 

Inasmuch  as  the  people  of  Virginia  by  their  new  constitution  have  ordained 
that  railway  rates  within  the  bounds  of  Virginia  Bhall  be  fixed  by  their  State 
corporation  commission,  thereby  adopting  as  far  as  they  can  the  policy  of  gOT- 
emmental  control  of  railway  rates ; 

Inasmuch  as  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  of  the  United  StatM 
Senate  is  now.  In  the  recess  of  CongresB,  considering  the  E^soh-Townaend  bill 
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for  natloDAl  control  and  fixing  of  railway  rates  by  an  Interstate  OommeRi 
Gommission,  and  the  said  Senate  committee  Is  hearing  from  oflScial  rcprcsenti- 
tives  of  the  States  and  the  people  and  communities  of  the  country  at  lugt: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  following  public  officials  of  Virginia  are  most  eanestlr 
and  prayerfully  requested  by  the  citizens  of  Danville,  in  mass  meeting  as  afore- 
said, to  wit  Qoyernor  A.  J.  Montague,  Lieutenant  GoTernor  Joseph  EL  Wlllud, 
Attorney-General  W.  A.  Anderson,  Senator  John  W.  Daniel,  Senator  Tbomai  8. 
Martin,  and  Representative  Claude  A.  Swanson,  of  this  our  Fifth  Ck>ngre8Bknil 
district,  and  every  other  Representative  from  Virginia,  to  do  as  follows  in  behilf 
of  the  masses  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Danville,  nanrir. 
to  appear  individually  and  personally,  severally  or  Jointly,  before  the  Unitel 
States  Senate  commission  and  advocate  the  passage  of  the  Bsch-Townsend  bOL 
The  said  mass  meeting  is  emboldened  to  make  this  request  of  the  said  pobDe 
officials  because  most  of  them  have  before  the  people  of  Vii^nia  alrndr 
declared  in  favor  of  national  governmental  fixing  of  railway  rates. 

And  he  it  further  resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  Ck>mmerclaJ  Associatkn 
of  Danville  is  instructed  to  forward  at  once  to  each  of  the  alK>ve-named  paUk 
officials  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  and  then  request,  asking  each  one  of  tliea 
to  make  a  telegraphic  response,  if  possible,  to  the  secretary,  stating  wiiether  or 
not  they  will  comply  with  the  request  of  the  city  of  Danville,  and  at  wliat  tiitf 
it  will  suit  the  convenience  of  each  to  appear  before  the  said  Senate  oommlfiee 
In  advocacy  of  said  bill. 

Senator  Foraker.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  reserve  the  ri^t  to 
put  in  this  record  a  statement  of  the  Ohio  Shippers'  Association,  if 
they  should  send  one.  We  telegraphed  them  a  week  ago  they  might 
have  that  privilege  if  they  did  not  see  fit  to  come  on  and  testify  in 
person. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  received  we  will  put  it  in. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  wish  to  make  a  statement  in  this  connection. 
When  I  made  my  first  statement  in  regard  to  the  national  incori)ora- 
tion  of  railways  Senator  Foraker  submitted  to  me  certain  questions. 
I  was  willing  to  answer  them,  but  he  suggested  I  should  submit  my 
answer  in  writing.  I  am  ready  now  to  be  examined  by  Senator  For- 
aker or  any  members  of  the  committee  regarding  the  plan  which  I 
suggest.  However,  I  shall  simply  ask  permission,  if  that  is  not  desir- 
able and  time  will  not  permit,  to  file  here  and  have  published  the 
answers  to  the  questions  which  Senator  Foraker  has  put  to  me. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  have  no  objection  to  that  as  a  member  of  the 
committee.  I  do  not  want  other  people  to  send  papers  in  here  after 
we  have  gone  home. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  A.  E.  UEIOK,  OF  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  BEPBBSIIT- 
ING  THE  AEMOUE  CAE  LINES. 

Mr.  Urion.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  will  try  to  be  as  brief 
as  possible  in  my  remarks,  but  Mr.  Ferguson  has  already  occupied,  I 
believe,  during  the  winter  some  two  weeks  or  more  of  the  time  of  the 
committee,  and  during  that  time  he  was  able  to  say  a  great  many 
things  about  the  private  cars.  I  think  I  can  say  all  that  appears 
necessary,  or  that  I  may  be  able  to  say,  in  two  or  three  hours,  per- 
haps less. 

Senator  Dolliver.  Have  you  your  remarks  in  writing? 

Mr.  Urion.  No;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Cullom.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Urion.  In  referring  to  the  private  cars,  I  want  to  be  under- 
stood as  confining  mj  remarks  entirely  to  the  refrigerator  cars. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  to  reflate  commerce  apply  to  any  com- 
mon carrier  or  carriers  cngag&d.  m  V)s\a  \x^TL^^cstta.t\on  of  passeng^ 
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inr  property.  The  act  farther  provides  that  the  ^^  term  *  transporta- 
tion '  shall  include  all  instrumentalities  of  shipment  or  carriage.'' 

The  private  car  companies,  and  I  refer  only  to  companies  owning 
refrigerator  cars,  are  engaged  in  a  twofold  undertaking. 

First,  as  owners,  renting  to  the  railroads  specially  constructed 
refrigerator  cars  suitable  for  the  carrying  of  fruits  and  berries,  which 
cars  the  railroads  need  only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
rental  paid  to  the  car  companies  by  the  railroads  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  mileage,  usually  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  mile. 

Second,  rendering  to  the  shippers  in  these  cars,  when  so  required, 
a  special  service  indei)endent  oi  that  of  carriage,  the  refrigerating 
of  the  contents  by  placing  ice  in  the  bunkers  of  the  car  at  stated  lociu 
points. 

These  are  the  functions  of  the  private  refrigerator  car  companies. 

CJombining  the  two  undertakings,  a  portable  cold-storage  ware- 
house is  provided  and  rented  to  the  railroads,  and  to  the  shipper 
therein  is  furnished  refrigeration  or  insurance  on  the  contents. 

On  this  statement  of  fact  the  question  presented  is,  whether  or  not 
the  private  refrigerator  car  companies  are  engaged  in  transportation 
under  the  definition  of  the  term  given  in  the  act.  If  so,  are  not  these 
companies  already  within  the  purview  of  the  interstate-commerce  act! 

The  gist  of  the  act  is  transportation  in  its  broad  sense  as  applied  to 
a  common  carrier,  the  act  reading  "  this  act  shall  apply  to  any  com- 
mon carrier  or  carriers  engaged  m  the  transportation  of  passengers 
or  property." 

Now,  transportation  is  an  inseparable  incident  of  the  undertaking 
of  a  common  carrier,  and  three  things  are  necessarjr  in  order  to  charge 
one  with  a  common  carrier  liability,  and  this,  I  think,  is  the  true  test 
of  what  constitutes  a  common  carrier.  First,  he  must  be  a  trans- 
porter ;  second,  he  must  make  a  contract^  either  express  or  implied,  of 
transportation,  and,  third,  he  must  receive  a  compensation  for  trans- 
portation. 

It  seems  to  me  the  proponents  of  legislation  against  the  private-car 
•companies  are  too  hasty,  or  have  erred  in  commg  to  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  for  relief,  if  relief  is  needed.  Would  they 
not  have  better  gone  to  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Oovemment  ana 
sought  a  judicial  determination  of  the  question  of  fact  and  law, 
which  I  have  attempted  to  present  to  vou,  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
private-car  companies  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  transportation, 
which  term,  it  is  declared  in  me  act  to  regulate  commerce,  ^^  shall 
include  all  instrumentalities  of  shipment  or  carriage." 

When  the  judiciary  has  determined  the  question,  if  it  should  be  in 
the  negative,  then  CJongress  could  be  appealed  to  to  provide  a  law. 
If,  however,  judicial  determination  was  that  the  law  already  on  the 
statute  books  was  sufficient,  then  no  legislation  would  be  necessary. 

Senator  Clapp.  The  courts  can  not  say  whether  it  was  deficient  or 
not;  they  might  say  it  was  the  subject  for  the  law. 

Mr.  Ukion.  But  if  it  was  a  question  of  fact,  they  might  pass  upon  it 

Senator  Clapp.  Wliether  it  was  law  or  not  would  be  a  legislative 
question  after  that. 

Mr.  Urion.  It  seems  to  me  to  legislate  now  before  the  judicial 

auestion  is  determined  would  be  premature.    For  if,  in  point  of  fact| 
iie  private-car  companies  be  not  common  carriers,  and  this  it  eMaoaa 
can  only  be  determined  by  the  judiciary^  wVH  Coxvgjt^ea  %XK0Kfi:^V»  \a 
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e  it  into  the  realm  of  common  carriers  any  more  than  it  would 
ike  to  legi^ate  declaring  keepers  of  livery  stables  in  Wadiing- 
»  hotel  proprietors? 

not  want  to  be  understood  as  contending  at  this  time  that  God- 
lay  not  legislate  private-car  companies  to  be  oommon  carriers, 
r  the  moment  panting  that  it  may,  there  would  still  be  t 
Q  for  the  judiciary  to  determine,  independent  of  whether  or 
y  were  in  fact  common  carriers,  the  further  question  as  to 
r  or  not  the  service  they  perform  is  one  of  interstate  commerce. 
uestion  would  still  be  open  for  judicial  determination,  eten 
the  car  companies  were  common  carriers,  for  our  Supreme 
in  the  Knight  case,  reported  in  192  U.  S.,  pa.ge  21,  has  sud, 
f  from  Mr.  Justice  Brewer's  opinion : 

'he  character  of  the  service,  not  the  character  of  tbe  carrier,  ttmt  deter 
hether  it  is  Interstate  commerce  or  not 

)tless  you  are  all  familiar  with  this  case,  but  I  may  be  pff- 
to  consider  it  when  I  explain  that  it  will  be  for  thesole  pur- 
applying  it  to  the  service  of  refrigeration.  This  case  disposed 
,rmly  contested  liti*ration  as  to  whether  charges  made  by  a  rail- 
)mpany  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  for  the  use  of  a  cab 
institiited  and  maintained  by  it  for  passengers  going  to  or 
:  its  station  in  the  city  of  New  York,  holding  they  were  for  a 
local  service  and  exclusively  within  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the 
The  application  is  so  pat  as  to  refrigeration  being  a  local 
that  I  beg  to  quote  from  the  opinion : 

e  other  hand,  the  cab  service  is  exclusively  rendered  within  tlie  limits 
ity.  It  is  contracted  and  paid  for  independent  of  any  contract  or  pay- 
r  interstate  tr;\nsi)ortatlon.  If  the  cab  which  carries  passengers  from 
1  to  the  ferry  landing  is  engaged  in  interstate  transiwrtatioo.  why  Is  not 
er  who  carries  the  traveler's  trunlv  from  his  room  to  Ms  carriage  also 
jed?  If  the  cab  service  is  interstate  transportation,  Are  the  drivers  of 
;  and  the  dealers  who  supply  hay  and  grain  for  the  horses  also  engsfed 
Jtate  commerce,  and  where  will  the  limit  be  placed? 
he  character  of  the  service,  not  the  character  of  the  carrier,  that  deter- 
hether  it  is  interstate  conmierce  or  not 

process  of  icing,  which  constitutes  refrigeration  involves  (a) 
3  of  the  ice  itself,  which  is  either  natural  and  taken  from  its 
>f  storage,  or  artificial  and  supplied  from  the  plant  where 
ictured;  (b)  the  furnishing  of  tne  labor  necessary  to  transfer 
to  the  receptacle  provided  therefor  in  the  stationary  car  at 
3cal  point.  AVhon  these  two  acts  have  been  perforined  the 
tion  is  coniplcte.  Is  it  not  for  the  judiciary  to  determine 
r  this  is  transportation,  whether  it  is  an  insfmimentality  of 
nt  or  carriage,  and  I  repeat  that  inasmuch  as  there  are  oues- 
)r  judicial  detcrrninntion  before  the  interstate  Gommeroe  Com- 
L  can  exercise  jurisdiction  over  charges  for  services  which  the 
ipanies  porforni,  cither  with  or  without  an  additional  act  of 
ss  decluring  said  car  companies  to  be  common  carriers,  why 
e  at  all,  when  the  courts  may,  after  inquiring  into  tlie  facts, 
ine  that  the  present  act  to  regulate  commerce  already  includes 
s^ate  car  companies? 

iture  the  opinion  that  there  is  already  too  much  unused  and 
icd  law  on  the  statute  books  for  Congress  to  want  to  legislate 
lier  provide  a  remedy  by  enacting  a  law  to  fit  a  case  presented 
he  only  trouble  ^rai  \SiA  \a.^  ^it^ssl^-^  ^To^dfid  for  is  that  it 
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P  has  never  been  judicially  passed  upon.  The  company  which  I  have 
f  the  honor  to  represent  has,  through  its  counsel,  b^n  consistent  in  its 
efforts  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  each  of  the 
.  several  times  it  has  been  indirectly  haled  before  it,  beginning  with  the 
.  Consolidated  Forwarding  Company  case,  instituted  m  Cahfomia  in 
.  the  winter  of  1899  and  1900,  down  to  the  hearing  in  Chicago  last  week 
in  the  Pere  Marquette  case,  to  have  that  body  make  an  order  directly 
affecting  the  service  which  it  performs,  either  with  respect  to  tJie 
furnishing  of  the  cars  to  the  railroads  or  the  refi'igeration  of  the  con- 
tents for  the  owners  or  shippers,  so  that  it  might  po  to  the  courts 
under  that  order  and  have  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  which  is  the 
question  I  have  presented  to  you  here,  whether  or  not  its  undertakings 
and  the  services  it  performs  are  within  the  act  to  regulate  commerce, 
judicially  determined.  Success  has  never  crowned  our  efforts  to  have 
the  Commission  enter  an  order,  and  the  skill  displayed  by  it  in  avoid- 
ance is  remarkable.  Later,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  if  I  may  be 
permitted,  I  want  to  discuss  this  feature,  but  prefer  not  to  do  so  until 
1  take  up  with  you  the  motives  underlying  the  attack  upon  the  private 
car  companies,  resulting  in  the  call  for  le^slation,  when  I  may  have 
some  pertinent  remarks  to  make,  and  which  I  shall  make  from  the 
record,  touching  the  Commission's  attitude  in  the  matter. 

Even  though  the  judiciary  should  determine  when  the  question  is 
{presented,  as  it  should  be  before  Congress  legislates  further  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  private-car  companies  are  not  common  carriers  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act,  and  that  the  term ''  transportation,"  as  used  in 
the  act,  applies  only  to  common  carriers,  there  is  yet  another  law  on 
the  statute  books,  which  Congress  has  provided  and  which  is  even 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  in  its  terms,  since  it  applies  to  "  cor- 
porations "  engaged  in  commerce  among  the  several  States,  and  does 
not  limit  the  corporations  to  common  carriers  nor  the  objects  of  the 
corporations  to  transportation.  I  refer  to  the  act  of  Congress  creat- 
ing the  Bureau  of  Corporations.  The  Commissioner  of  Corporations 
is  vested  with  "  power  and  authority  to  make,  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  diligent  investiga- 
tion into  the  organization,  conduct,  and  management  of  the  business 
of  any  corporation,  joint  stock  company,  or  corporate  combination 
engaged  in  commerce  among  the  several  States  and  with  foreign 
nations,  excepting  common  carriers." 

There  is  a  further  provision  in  the  act  creating  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations which  I  now  quote : 


In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  declared  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  i 
tion,  the  said  Commissioner  shall  have  and  exercise  the  same  power  and  anthor- 
ity  in  respect  to  corporations.  Joint  stock  companies,  and  combinations,  subject 
to  the  provisions  hereof,  as  is  conferred  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommUh 
sion  in  said  **Act  to  regulate  commerce,"  and  the  amendments  thereto  in  respect 
to  common  carriers,  so  far  oa  the  same  may  be  applicable,  indnding  the  right  to 
subpoena  and  comi>cI  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  documentary  evidence  and  to  administer  oaths. 

The  private  car  companies  need  not  be  legislated  into  the  reahn  of 
common  carriers  to  come  within  the  purview  of  this  act.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  that  they  be  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  If  the 
functions  which  they  perform,  that  of  renting  cars  to  the  railroads 
and  the  other  of  furnishing  renrigeration  to  the  shippers  in  those  cars 
are  either  of  them  acts  of  interstate  commerce,  and  thej  i^^fti^  Vsi^  Vs^ 
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since  the  decision  of  our  Supreme  Court  in  the  Swift  cm,  ttt 
so-called  Beef  Trust  case,  there  are  few  undertakings  of  large  \m- 
iness  concern  that  are  outside  of  the  pale  of  interstate  comnMnx.  j 
what  further  legislation  is  necessary?  If  they  are  not  engaged  a  \ 
interstate  commerce  through  their  undertakings  of  furnishing  aas 
to  the  railroads  and  refrigeration  to  the  shippers,  and  I  agam  an 
this  is  the  question  for  the  judiciary  to  derteormine,  what  would  n 
avail,  even  tnough  Congress  passes  a  law  declaring  them  to  be  ood- 
mon  carriers,  in  view  of  the  holding  of  our  Supreme  Court  in  die 
Knight  case  that  a  purelj  local  service,  even  though  perf<HTiied  If 
a  common  carrier,  is  not  mterstate  commerce  and  that  it  is  the  dur- 
acter  of  the  service,  not  the  character  of  the  carrier,  that  detemmieE 
whether  it  is  interstate  commerce  or  not. 

I  wanted  to  call  the  attention  of  the  conunittee  briefly  to  the  livs 
already  on  the  statute  books,  in  order  that  they  might  be  appikd 
to  the  request  for  further  le^slation,  to  determine  in  the  minosof 
the  committee  whether  furwer  legislation  is  necessary.  On  tiut 
point  I  have  nothing  more  to  say. 

Now,  it  may  be  remarked 

Senator  Foraker.  Before  you  leave  that,  if  it  is  not  interraptiDg 
you  too  much,  how  would  you  proceed  to  remedy  the  wrong,  if  jw 
should  find  it  to  be  established,  in  the  nature  of  overcharging  fcr 
idng  and  refri^rating,  in  a  case  where  a  common  carrier  has  entend 
into  an  exclusive  contract  for  the  use  of  your  refriserator  can! 
Under  which  of  these  statutes  that  you  have  cited  would  yon  have  os 
proceed,  and  in  what  way  could  we  proceed? 

Mr.  Urion.  That  is  something  I  do  not  know.  I  have  said  if  we 
are  common  carriers  already,  it  we  are  within  the  act  already,  theo 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have  jurisdiction  of  tte 
question. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes ;  but  I  am  assuming  that  you  are  not  a  oom- 
mon  carrier,  as  you  have  indicated  your  belief  to  be.  You  are  dearij 
enough  included  under  the  act  creating  the  Bureau  of  Corporatioiis 

"Mr.  Urion.  Yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  But  assuming  that  you  are  not  imder  the  juris- 
diction of  the  interstate-commerce  law,  because  not  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce,  yet  you  have  an  exclusive  contract  with  a  railroad 
that  your  cars  alone  shall  be  used.  The  shipjjer  says,  **  Althousfa  it 
is  necessary  for  me  to  use  refrigerator  cars,  it  is  only  the  cars  ofthis 
particular  company  in  which  I  can  ship,  and  this  company  charges 
me  too  much."    How  are  you  going  to  remedy  that? 

Mr.  Urion.  If  they  are  not  common  carriers  and  yet  are  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce — and  I  refer  a^in  to  the  Swift  case — ^then  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations  may  be  appealed  to  and  afford  relief. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  can  be  done  in  the  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions t 

Mr.  Urion.  Well,  what  would  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion  

Senator  Foraker.  I  am  simply  asking  for  information. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  confess  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Foraker.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  know  of  any  remedy 
for  that  under  the  law  as  it  now  exists  ? 

Mc.  Urion.  No,  sir;  and  if  it  be  determined  as  a  question  of  fact. 
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fr  with  all  the  laws  that  are  passed — ^that  it  is  not  interstate  commerce — 
f  then  it  must  be  regulated  oy  the  States. 

^  Senator  Foraker.  If  it  should  be  held  that  mere  refrigeration, 
although  given  in  connection  with  a  portable  car,  is  not  interstate 
commerce,  you  have  no  remedy  to  suggest,  as  I  understand? 

Mr.  Urion.  No;  I  confess  1  have  not 

Senator  Foraker.  Well,  proceed  then. 

Mr.  Urion.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  those  who  have 
been  heard  before  this  committee,  as  was  also  the  case  before  the 
House  committee  in  favor  of  legislation  a^inst  the  car  companies, 
have  not  been  the  growers  and  shippers,  flie  producer,  or  the  con- 
sumer, but  the  middle  man,  and  I  wul  admit  uiat  his  business,  con- 
ducted on  a  commission  basis  of  receiving  consignments  and  selling 
them  for  account  of  the  producer,  has  been  interfered  with.  He  has 
been  and  is  being  rapidly  forced  into  the  position  of  a  merchant 
who  must  buy  outright  from  the  producer — trade  on  his  own  capitid* 
The  statements  of  the  few  growers  who  have  appeared  before  you 
from  Tennessee,  from  Maryland,  from  West  Virginia,  from  Dela- 
ware, from  Georgia,  and,  I  think,  from  Michigan,  have  told  you  tliat 
the  evolution  of  the  business,  by  reason  of  the  private  car  and  the 
service  of  refrigeration,  the  fact  that  these  cars  may  be  shipped  b^ 
them  any  and  every  where  in  the  United  States,  has  broadened  their 
jnarkets,  and  as  a  wider  distribution  of  a  commodity  creates  a  demand, 
instead  of  their  being  compelled  to  consign  their  commodities  to  be 
sold  for  their  account,  buyers  now  come  to  the  orchard  and  to  the 
berry  fields  and  buy  direct  for  their  own  account. 

I  wish  to  touch  only  briefly  on  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ferguson.  He 
was  heard  before  this  committee  at  some  length  during  the  winter, 
and  I  want  to  say  that  he  first  appeared  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  June,  1904,  complaining  about  the  exclusive 
contract  with  the  Pere  Marguette  Railroad.  The  complaints,  of 
course,  were  with  respect  to  'the  fruit  season  of  1908,  because  the 
season  of  1904  had  not  arrived.  In  that  jear  7,000  carloads  of 
peaches  were  shipped  out  of  the  State  of  Michi^n.  Mr.  Ferguson 
testified  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  he  handled 
but  10  cars  of  Michigan  peaches  out  of  a  total  of  7,000  cars,  and  that 
his  total  business  for  the  year  1903,  from  all  over  the  country,  was  be- 
tween 40  ^nd  50  cars,  and  that  he  was  a  receiver  of  these  cars  and  not 
a  grower  or  shipper.  He  represented  to  this  committee  that  he  was 
the  accredited  representative  of  ten  associations,  which  statement  T 
accept,  but  I  would  like  to  read  them. 

There  are  the  Wisconsin  Master  Butchers'  Association,  Lake  Su- 
perior Butchers'  Association,  Wisconsin  Ketail  and  Greneral  Store 
Association,  Duluth  Retail  Grocers'  Association,  Superior  Retail 
Grocers'  Association,  National  Retail  Grocers'  Association,  Minnesota 
State  Retail  Grocers'  Association,  Duluth  Fruit  and  Produce  Ex- 
change, Duluth  Commercial  Club,  and  Western  Fruit  Jobbers'  Asro- 
ciation.  It  needs  no  comment  that  retail  butchers  and  retail  grocers 
do  not  raise  or  ship  fi'uits  and  berries  in  carload  lots  nor  receive  them 
in  carload  lots.  The  Duluth  Fruit  and  Produce  Exchange  probably 
does  receive  some  fruit  in  carload  lots.  That  organization  has  11 
members.  The  Western  Fruit  Jobbers'  Association  also  doubtless  re- 
ceives fruit  in  carload  lots ;  it  has  a  membership  of  90. 

Mr.  Ferguson  comes  before  this  rmmmitiii^  ^^  %b  i?QxA  ^ec^-r^^ft^ 
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of  one  who  has  had  no  actual  experience-  Mr.  Bobbins  told  you  the 
other  day  of  the  great  loss  in  North  Carolina  because  of  a  conditioo 
that  human  foresight  could  not  guard  against,  a  loss  of  perhaps 
seventy-five  to  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  could  have  told  yon 
and  perhaps  he  did,  of  a  loas  of  many  thousand  dollars  in  Idaho  li^ 
vear,  way  up  in  a  district  where  ice  can  not  be  obtained  and  wh^t  k 
has  to  be  stored  Ions  in  advance  of  the  shipping  season.  Just  as  the 
proper  fruits  were  about  to  move — and,  indeed,  a  few  cars  had  alretdy 
moved —the  ice  storage  houses  in  that  fruit  district  were  destroyed  by 
fire.  There  was  no  way  to  get  ice  in  there  and  the  fruit  had  to  be 
carried  as  far  as  Ogden  before  it  could  be  iced.  There  was  a  great 
loss,  not  to  the  growers  and  shippers,  but  to  the  car  lines,  who  htdto 
pay.  In  north  Georgia  last  year,  also,  a  loss  was  sustained  by  pwbob 
of  an  inadequate  supply  of  cars.  Some  peach  growers  in  that  disfrict 
appeared  before  the  committee  the  other  day  and  told  about  it  It 
was  due  to  no  fault  or  negligence,  because  the  growers  had  under- 
estimated the  crop  by  a  thousand  cars  and  the  number  of  cars  ] 
in  advance  of  the  shipment  was  short,  and  when  the  peach  crop 
to  move  it  moves  like  an  avalanche.  Cars  could  not  oe  gotten  in  ti 
fast  enough  to  meet  the  extra  demand,  and  the  car  lines  pay  the  I08& 
I  could  go  on  and  enumerate  other  instances  of  great  loss  under  the 
hazards  of  the  undertaking,  but  these  are  enough  to  illustrate  my 
point. 

Who  are  the  best  judges  of  whether  a  charge  for  service  rendered  is 
exorbitant  or  reasonable  ?     Certainly  the  one  for  whom  the  service  b 

Performed — in  the  case  of  refrigeration  the  grower  and  shipper. 
Tany  growers  have  been  heard  before  this  committee  not  complain- 
ing against  the  car  lines  or  its  charges  and  not  asking  for  legislatioo 
to  control  them,  but  rather  asking  that  the  present  conditions  be  lei 
alone.  It  must  have  been  observed  by  the  conunittee  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  legislation  against  the  car  lines  have  not  produced  a  sinfik 
grower.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  this  statement,  and  that  so  nr 
those  heard  to  complain  are  the  ones  least  interested,  who  have  do 
actual  knowledge  of  conditions,  but  whose  extravagant  statements,  in 
many  respects  misstatements,  as  is  plain  to  the  committee  without 
comment,  are  based  on  no  firm  foundation,  but  rather  upon  a  lack  of 
knowledge,  upon  theories  and  mental  calculations. 

I  now  come  to  a  point  in  the  discussion  that  I  dislike  very  much  to 
refer  to;  but  we  feel  that  so  great  has  been  the  injustice  done  us,  and 
that  it  is  the  root  of  much  of  the  public  agitation  on  the  subject  of  so^ 
called  private  car  abuses,  that  in  justice  to  ourselves,  and  without 
intending  any  strictures,  I  want  to  make  some  statements;  and  if 
what  I  sav  is  plain,  it  is  because  the  record  is  plain. 

An  earfier  reference  was  made  to  the  failure  of  our  eflForts  to  have 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  make  an  order  affecting  the 
charges  of  the  car  lines. 

In  the  Consolidated  Forwarding  Company  case,  before  the  Com- 
mission, the  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  railroads  were  defend- 
ants. The  Armour  Car  Lines  intervened,  that  its  interests  miffht  be 
protected.  A  large  amount  of  testimony  was  introduced.  Sefore 
a  decision  was  rendered  the  case  was  fully  argued  to  the  Commisaon 
both  in  briefs  and  orally.    On  April  19,  1902,  the  Commission  ren- 
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dered  its  opinion  and  disposed  of  the  Armour  Car  Lines  question  of 
jurisdiction  over  refrigeration  rates  in  these  few  words : 

Whether  the  statute  applies  to  the  charges  for  refrigerating,  and  if  so, 
wliether  those  refrigerating  charges  are  unjust  or  unreasonable?  These  ques- 
tions are  retained  by  the  Commission  for  further  hearing  and  investigation. 

I  call  especial  attention  to  the  laj^t  paragraph  of  the  finding,  for  it 
is  prophetic. 

The  chairman  dissented  from  this  opinion.  I  now  quote  from  that 
part  of  his  dissenting  opinion,  in  which  we  are  interested. 

This  case  presents  another  question  which  I  am  not  willing  to  leave  unnoticed. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  testimony  relates  to  the  charges  for  rerfigeration 
which  were  alleged  to  be  unreasonable,  and  the  facts  in  that  regard  are  quite 
folly  set  forth  in  the  prevailing  report.  By  the  carriers  and  interveners  it  was 
Inaisted  that  the  Commission  has  no  jurisdiction  of  the  refrigerator  service  or 
tbe  charges  therefor.  This  question  was  discussed  at  length  both  in  oral 
argument  and  in  the  briefs  submitted,  and  there  is  no  probability  that  the 
materia]  facts  upon  which  it  depends  will  be  changed  by  further  inquiry.  For 
tbis  reason  I  think  it  should  now  be  decided.     ♦     •     ♦ 

It  was  not  decided.  More  than  a  year  after  this  decision  the 
Conmiission  again  went  to  California  to  take  further  testimony, 
and  after  its  conclusion  there  was  a  further  argument.  The  matter 
lay  dormant  from  that  time  until  February  11  of  this  year,  when 
it  anpeared  opportune  to  render  a  decision,  and  this  time,  touching 
on  tne  question  of  its  jurisdiction  over  refrigeration  rates,  avoids  the 
issue  by  saying: 

In  view  of  the  reductions  in  the  refrigerating  charges  since  the  first  hearing 
of  these  cases  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence  as  to  cost  of  icing  the  cars, 
we  do  not  feel  Justified  in  condemning  the  present  refrigerating  charges  as 
unreasonable.  The  general  subject  of  the  use  of  cars  owned  by  so-called  "car 
lines,'*  including  charges  for  refrigeration,  is  involved  in  another  investigation 
hy  the  Commission. 

You  will  observe  that  again  the  Commission  talks  about  another 
investigation,  and  this  brings  me  to  the  Pere  Marquette  case. 

After  the  testimony  had  been  taken  in  this  Pere  Marquette  case* 
at  the  June  hearing,  one  of  the  morning  papers  quoted  a  member  or 
the  Commission  as  saying  that  this  hearing  sounded  the  death  knell 
of  the  private  car.  I  do  not  charge  that  such  a  statement  was  made, 
but  it  has  never  been  denied,  and  that  it  must  have  made  an  impres- 
sion highly  injurious  to  the  private-car  interests  is  borne  out  by 
the  fact  tliat  the  Evening  Post,  of  Chicago,  on  June  6,  in  an  edi- 
torial in  the  opening  paragraph  stated : 

It  is  not  to  l)e  presumed  that  anyone  connected  with  the  Interstate  Ck)mmerce 
Commission  ha<l  any  authority  or  warrant  for  predicting  a  decision  amounting 
to  a  *•  death  !)Iow  "  to  the  private-car  system.  The  investigation  is  not  com- 
pleted, if  wo  understand  the  matter,  for  the  Commission  has  requested  tbe 
counsel  to  file  briefs  within  fifteen  days,  and  we  do  not  imagine  that  that 
experience<l  and  intelligent  l)ody  believes  in  reaching  conclusion  first  and  find 
j^rounds  for  them  afterward.  The  question  in  the  first  place  bristles  with 
difficulties,  legal  and  practical,  and  in  the  second  place  no  blow  can  be  inflicted 
in  a  case  of  this  kind  without  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  courts. 

Within  fifteen  days  after  the  taking  of  testimony  was  concluded 
an  exhaustive  brief  of  the  law  was  filed  with  the  Commission  in  the 
hope  that  the  third  effort  to  get  them  to  make  an  order  affecting  the 
car  lines'  charges,  so  that  the  eternal  agitation,  which  was  &ing 
fanned  into  a  prairie  fire  and  arousing  public  opinion^  could  Vsfc 
stilled.    But  with  what  result? 
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I  will  only  read  that  part  of  the  opinion  which  applies  to  mj 
remarks  : 

While,  however,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  wrong  exists  here,  it  is  doobtfai 
what  remedy  this  Commission  can  or  should  apply.  It  is  possible  that  an  order 
to  cease  and  desist  from  tliese  exclusive  contracts,  so  long  as  the  rates  tor  refrir 
eration  are  exorbitant,  might  l)e  enforcible. 

Here  I  will  say  that  with  all  the  emphasis  we  possessed  we  urged 
the  Commission  in  that  arfi:ument  to  make  an  order,  so  that  we  mijkt 
go  into  the  courts  and  determine  where  we  stood.  The  opinun 
continues : 

The  Michigan  Central  Company  intimated  upon  trial  that  if  such  an  oi*i 
were  to  be  made  that  company  would  comply  with  it,  but  in  that  case  at  tie 
beginning  of  the  present  fruit-shipping  season  that  company  would  be  leftwitfc- 
out  an  adequate  supply  of  cars,  and  we  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  nmi. 
perhaps  a  majority,  of  the  fruit  growers  of  Michigan  are  t>etter  off  under  Ik 
present  arrangement  with  an  adequate  supply  of  refrigerators  than  tliey  »«* 
under  the  arrangement  when  cars  were  not  obtainable.     ♦     ♦     • 

But  no  general  order  of  this  kind  could  now  be  made,  for  we  have  not  a- 
amined  in  detail  these  refrigeration  charges,  except  to  three  or  four  dotiit- 
tions.  It  seems  [>robable  that  the  rate  of  transportation  might  properly  te 
reduced,  since  the  railway,  by  the  making  of  these  contracts,  comp^  the  eoB- 
pany  to  pay  the  car  lines  company  for  a  portion  of  the  service  which  it  formarly 
rendered  and  which  it  now  escapes.  But  here  again  we  have  before  os  no  |Mff> 
ticular  rate  and  can,  therefore,  make  no  specific  order. 

This  is  the  gist  of  it,  because  it  was  not  conaplied  with  within  the 
time,  as  we  would  have  been  very  glad  to  see  ii  we  could  again  still 
the  public  agitation. 

This  matter  can  be  much  better  dealt  with  by  the  car-lines  company  andtlK 
railway  companies  than  by  the  Commission,  and  it  has  been  thought  best  ^ 
being  a  general  investigation — 

I  want  you  to  bear  this  in  mind — a  general  investigation — becans 
later  I  want  to  quote  what  the  Commission  said  with  respect  to  gen- 
eral investigations,  that  they  never  were  held  with  the  idea  of  Ami 
anything  except  to  get  information. 

This  l)eing  a  general  investigation,  to  leave  the  matter  open  during  the  pn&H 
shipping  season.     If  by  the  first  of  next  October — 

Wliich,  of  course,  would  take  it  bevond  the  fruit-shipping  seaaoB 
of  1904.  ^ 

If.  by  the  first  of  next  ()ctol)er,  these  refrigeration  charges  have  not  beffikft 
adjusted,  the  Commission  will  take  further  action  in  the  matter,  either  In  tW 
proceeding  or  by  some  new  procoeiling. 

Nothing  was  done  by  the  car  lines  and  the  railroads  on  the  suj 
tion  of  the  Commission  within  the  time  named,  October  1st. 
fruit-shipping  season  having  been  over  for  that  j^ear,  and,  as  there 
would  he  no  other  season   until    August,   1005,  which   is  yet  thr»     j! 
months  away,  the  matter  was  left  in  abeyance  until    Feliruary  or 
March  of  this  year,  when  several  conferences  were  had  and  a  reiloc-     ^ 
tion  was  tentatively  agreed  on  and  the  Commission  was  unofficiiJlv 
notified  that  a  reduction  would  be  made  and  go  into  effect  prior  to 
the  coming  shipping  season.     About  the  middle  of  April  the  Com-     n 
mission  issued  an  order  for  a  fiirtlu^r  hearing  to  be  held  in  Chicago     ti 
on  May  9.     In  the  meantime  the  railroads  and  the  car  lines  had  («o* 
eluded  their  negotiations  and  agreed  upon  a  reduction  of  from  15  to 
30  per  cent.     Immediately  after  this  order  for  a  further  hearing  wi^ 
issued  1  came  to  Wa^limglou^  ^aw  the  full  Commission  in  chambeis 
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Sstated  that  a  reduction  in  the  rates  in  accordance  with  their  recom- 
mendations had  been  agreed  upon,  and  that  the  reduction  ran^d 
'from  15  to  25  per  cent,  and  asked  the  Commission  to  rescind  its  order 
;for  a  further  hearing,  and  if  they  still  thought  that  the  reduction  was 
"not  substantial,  that  it  make  an  order  based  upon  the  previous  hearing 
and  their  finding,  and  pointed  out  also  that  the  league  of  commission 
^merchants,  so  prominent  in  these  hearings,  had,  through  its  official 
lorgan,  the  Fruitmen's  Guide,  over  the  signature  of  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Meade,  protested  against  a  further  hearing. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  on  May  1)  the  statement  was  again 
imade  to  the  Commission  by  counsel  for  the  Pere  Marquette  that  a 
reduction  of  the  refrigeration  charges,  ranging  from  15  to  30  per 
oent,  had  been  agreed  upon,  the  reductions  were  shown  to  the  Com- 
mission, a  statement  made  upon  information  that  no  complaints  had 
been  filed  with  the  Commission,  informal  complaints  or  any  others, 
since  the  hearing  in  June,  last  year,  and  a  motion  made  that  the 
hearing  l>e  indefinitely  postponed  on  the  reductions  that  had  been 
made  and  await  devefopments  as  to  whether  the  growers  and  ship- 
pers would  be  heard  to  complain.  The  Armour  Car  Lines  made  a 
motion  that  the  Commission,  if  it  were  not  satisfied  with  what  had 
been  done,  should  make  an  order  based  upon  the  finding  of  the  Com- 
mission, after  the  June  hearing,  as  to  the  rates  from  Michigan 
to  Boston,  Chicago,  Duluth,  Dubuque,  and  St.  Paul,  and  other 
points  where  the  Commission  said  the  rates  were  exorbitant,  and 
that  the  further  hearing  be  suspended  pending  a  settlement  of  the 
question  by  the  courts. 

I  desire,  if  the  committee  will  l)ear  with  me,  to  read  from  the 
record  with  respect  to  this  motion. 

Speaking  of  the  motion  to  make  an  order  upon  their  finding  that 
the  rate  to  these  points  were  exorbitant,  I  said : 

That  is  the  position  we  have  consistently  taken  before  this  body  since  1901, 
but  the  question  has  never  yet  l)een  met  or  decided.  Personally,  I  would  prefer 
that  this  Commission  mal^e  its  order,  because  it  is  a  <iuestion  raised  in  good 
faith  and  one  that  we  would  lilve  to  have  the-  oi)iH>rtunity  of  testing  in  the 
courts.  I  observe  that  that  is  practically  tlie  i)osition  of  these  complainants 
here.  In  their  official  Fruit  Journal,  Mr.  George  F.  Mead,  a  member  of  the 
committee  which  has  this  prosecution  in  charge,  wrote  this  letter,  dated 
April  8 : 

"  I  have  written  both  Mr.  Scales  and  Mr.  Ayres  to-day  regarding  the  atti- 
tude to  be  talcen  by  the  car  line  conimitt<H?  on  the  reopening  of  the  Michigan 
case  in  Chicago  on  May  !).  I  am  more  than  half  inclined  to  believe  that  Davles 
Is  about  right  when  he  claims  that  nmch  of  the  fault  lies  with  the  Commis- 
sion itself  as  well  as  with  the  railroads  and  private  car  lines." 

What  the  Commission  can  exiKK't  to  learn  that  they  do  not  already  know  is 
more  than  I  can  imagine.  It  stn^ms  to  me  what  we  need  now  is  action  and  not 
further  hearings.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

Here  is  an  official  conimunication  in  the  Fruit  Trade  .Tournal  and  PnKiuoe 
Record,  under  date  of  May  1,  from  which  I  read  this  extract: 

The  following  statem(»nt  is  ha!idc<l  to  the  Fruit  Trade  Journal  by  the  league's 
<*ar  lines  c(mimittet»  and  explains  itself: 

'•The  refrigerator  car  linos  conniiittee  of  the  national  league  has  been  and  is 
now  of  the  opinion  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  (\mnui.sslon  erred  in  reopening 
the  Michigan  case  of  .Tune.  1004.  as  all  evidence  necessary  in  that  case  has 
Already  been  placed  In^fore  the  Commission,  and  the  excessive  cost  of  icing  care 
been  fully  establisheil.    Therefore  a  reoi)enIng  was  wholly  unnecessary." 

We  argued  further  in  support  of  the  motion  for  an  order  to  ^t«^ 
the  hearing,  that  if  it  be  true  that  the  rates  were  excesa\Ne  \ft  ^^iosJik^ 
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and  the  points  named,  there  is  no  difficulty  about  the  Commisski 
makinff  an  order  as  to  those  particular  points,  and  the  matter  is  to 
the  other  points  could  stand  in  abeyance  until  that  question  wi^ 
tested.    Quoting  the  precise  words  from  the  record,  it  continues: 

Now,  that  !s  and  has  been  the  itositlon  of  the  Armour  Car  Lines,  and  w»  sif 
speaking  for  ourselves  alone,  that  if  you  think  you  have  the  power  or  puitSt 
tlon,  make  an  order  and  permit  us  to  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  it 

We  recited  to  the  Commission  a^in  the  reduction  which  had  bees 
made,  the  protest  of  the  real  complainants  against  a  further  hearinf. 
and  we  said : 

Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  proper  for  the  Commission  to  decide,  ih* 
will  you  accept  the  invitation  of  the  prosecutors  themselres  and  make  the  order 
on  what  you  have  got  and  permit  us  to  test  this  matter,  or  will  you  consider  tt» 
suggestion  now  as  to  easing  the  situation,  which  is  the  best  these  people  w 
oflTer? 

Well,  the  motion  was  denied  and  witnesses  were  called  and  pnc- 
tically  the  same  ground  that  had  been  gone  over  in  the  previous  W- 
ing  was  gone  over  again,  except,  as  the  Commission  said,  the  scope 
of  the  hearing  was  enlarged  to  cover  other  points. 

I  now  want  to  go  bac^  still  another  liearing,  which  the  Commis- 
sion instituted  of  its  own  motion,  entitled  "  In  the  matter  of  the  traa- 
portation  of  freights  by  common  carriers  in  cars  not  owned  by  said 
carriers."    A'  hearing  was  ordered  for  October  10  of  last  year.' 

That  hearing  it  was  supposed  it  was  concluded  after  a  "three  dajs' 
session,  during  which  the  Armour  Car  Lines  were  a^in  promineotlr 
brought  to  the  fore.  No  order  was  ever  made  on  that  hearing,  tnS 
it  was  supposed  to  have  ended,  but  just  before  the  last  hearing,  on 
May  9,  in  the  Pere  Marquette  case,  a  subpoena  was  issued  conunand- 
ing  Mr.  Robbins  to  appear  and  be  examined  on  May  10  in  this  caa 
The  only  witness  called  in  this  further  hearing  in  the  matter  of 
transportation  of  freight  by  common  carrier  in  cars  not  owned  by 
said  common  carriers  affecting  the  Armour  Car  Lines  was  the  bmd 
Stryuckmans,  whose  testimony  you  have  all  heard  about,  Mr.  Rob- 
bins  not  being  called. 

I  want  to  read  a  page  or  two  from  the  record,  showing  our  protest 
on  this  hearing  and  the  statement  of  the  acting  chairman  of  the  Com 
mission.     This  extract  from  the  record  shows  our  protest. 

The  chairman  announced  that  this  was  not  a  case  in  which  there 
were  parties  defendant.     I  said : 

No :  but  it  Is  a  case  whore  there  was  a  general  inquiry,  and  last  October  tbis 
was  the  final  suggestion  made  by  the  Commission,  "  subject  to  such  further 
inquiry  as  the  Comiuission  may  think  neeessarj'  to  make  In  this  case,  if  aAy. 
either  by  another  order  or  by  orders  calling  for  certain  data.  The  inquiry  ^'" 
be  suspended  now." 

That  was  the  suspension  in  October.     I  continued  further: 

Of  course,  it  would  be  implle<l  in  that,  if  there  was  to  be  another  hearing,  vre 
were  to  be  given  some  opportunity  in  form  of  an  order  to  be  prepared  to  go  ou 
with  it 

Then  the  chairman  said  : 

Of  course,  it  is  not  a  case  like  where  there  arc  formal  parties  made — It  is  not 
a  case  in  which  it  is  intended  to  make  an  order.  The  Commission  has  neve: 
made  an  order  formally  on  an  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  getting  information 
for  its  own  use  in  respect  to  how  far  there  may  be  abuses — violations  of  tlse 
law — and  I  think  it  wovi\d  \>e  (WVfkeuW.  tot  w&  \.o  oac^  Iw  advance  Just  to  define  tbe 
acope  ot  what  Inquiry  woxild  be  m^d^ 
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^-  At  last,  after  five  different  hearings,  we  are  told  by  the  chairman  of 
jjhe  Commission  that  in  hearings  of  this  character,  where  they  are 
.  irdered  by  the  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  facts  and 

^j^btaining  information,  that  it  does  not  undertake  to  use  the  testimony 
'In  cases  of  this  sort  as  a  ba^is  for  making  a  formal  order  under  the 
4aw  against  particular  carriers  or  parties  defendant. 
'j^    Is  not  the  question  pertinent,  What  has  been  the  purpose,  then,  of 

the  Commission  in  all  these  hearings,  wherein  the  Armour  car  lines 
chave  been  taken,  so  to  speak,  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  held  up  to 
-public  condemnation?     Can  it  have  been  to  create  a  public  demand 

for  legislation  ?  Certainly'  that  has  been  the  result.  \Vhatever  may 
,  have  been  the  motive,  it  is  certain  that  the  interests  in  which  from 
:J fifteen  to  twenty  million  dollars  are  invested  have  been  put  in  jeop- 
■  ardy,  and  we  view  with  alarm  the  possibilities  that  may  follow  if 
*  Congress  shall  give  to  this  Commission  unrestricted  power  over  this 

Eeat  industry,  which  has  aided  in  building  up  the  great  fruit  and 
rry  industrv  of  this  country  as  it  stands  to-day. 
In  conclusion,  I  want  to  read  just  another"  extract  from  Judge 
Grosscup's  address  before  the  Union  league  Club  on  the  private-car 
question.    He  said : 

•  •  •  The  private  car  is  a  necessity  of  modem  traffic.  The  private  car, 
with  its  refrigerator  accessories,  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  and  useful  instni- 
ments  of  our  present  comfortable  life.  •  •  •  It  is  that  car  mat  we  are  con- 
sidering ;  but  when  the  car  and  the  traffic  arrangement  with  the  railroad,  either 
fior  icing  or  mileage  charges,  is  given  such  discriminating  rates  that  it  repre- 
■ents  more  than  a  fair  return  for  the  capital  invested  in  the  car  and  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  car  and  the  cost  of  the  equipment,  as  where  it  amounts  to  three  or 
fiour  times  in  a  single  year  the  investment  of  the  entire  plant — that  is  only  a 
rebate  in  disguise.  But  when  we  come  to  get  at  this  question  there  are  a  thou- 
sand considerations  entering  into  it.  A  hundred  considerations  that  I  can  not 
stop  even  to  refer  to,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  returns  for  the  firm  that  has  a 
private  car.  One  man  gets  a  return  because  he  keeps  the  wheels  continually 
turning;  his  business  permits  it.  But  another  man  Iteeps  the  wheels  turning 
only  a  quarter  of  the  time ;  his  business  does  not  i)ermit  him  to  make  any  more 
use  of  the  car  than  that.    Are  we  to  estimate  it  on  the  car  that  is  always  busy? 

I  do  not  believe  we  need  much  legislation.  We  have  on  our  statute  books 
already  ample  provision  against  rebates,  except,  perhaps,  for  some  amendments 
In  the  matter  of  what  is  called  the  rights  of  men  who  ship  on  a  large  scale. 
For  the  men  who  ship  on  a  small  scale  the  rebates  and  provisions  of  the  statutes 
are  adequate. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  attention. 

Senator  Foster  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Urion,  do  you  object  to  plac- 
ing your  cars  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission,  if  thev  are 
not  already  there?  Do  you  object  to  the  private  car  companies  being 
subjected  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  public  carriers?    . 

Mr.  Urion.  I  would  not  want  to  answer  that  yes  or  no,  but  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  answer  it,  I  will  do  so  in  this  way:  The  attitude 
of  the  Commission  seems  to  be,  and  it  was  stated,  I  think,  in  the 
hearing  before  this  committee,  that  now  the  industry  has  been  built 
up  where  it  may  be  a  profitable  thing  for  the  owner  who  furnishes 
the  car  and  the  refrigeration,  that  the  railroads  ought  now  to  be 
compelled  to  do  that,  and  the  tendency  is  to  extend  the  hand  of  pater- 
nalism to  another  corporation  and  to  take  away  from  the  owner  who 
has  built  up  the  business,  who  has  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day,  with  all  the  risks  incident  to  building  up  a  business  of  diis  kind, 
to  let  him  step  down  and  out;  but  we  fear  that  if  we  are  plwawixscAKt 
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the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  it  is  now,  in  the  dutl 
capacity  with  which  it  is  empowered,  that  of  seeking  out  and  thai 
indicting  and  afterward  sitting  as  a  judge,  our  business  would  suffer 
greatly. 

Senator  Foster  of  Louisiana.  Would  there  be  any  greater  dang» 
to  the  private  car  companies  than  there  is  to  all  the  railroad  systems! 

Mr.  Urion.  Well,  we  feel  that  we  have  already  been  found  guilty. 
I  think  I  have  said  enough  here  to-day  to  show  that  the  Commissioo 
first  found  us  guilty  and  then  proceeded  to  hear  testimony,  and  tky 
never  have  put  us  in  a  position  where  we  could  have  any  right  oi 
appeal. 

senator  Foster  of  Louisiana.  The  position  of  your  company  is  s 
denial  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Urion.  No;  it  is  not  so  broad  as  that.  I  do  not  know  whetber 
you  were  present  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  remarks. 

Senator  Foster  of  Louisiana.  No;  I  was  absent.  Do  you  admit 
that  the  Commission  has  jurisdiction  over  you? 

Mr.  Urion.  It  may  have  jurisdiction  over  us. 

Senator  Foster  or  Louisiana.  I  am  speaking  of  the  attitude  of 
your  corporation.  Do  they  admit  or  deny  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Conunission  ? 

Mr.  Urion.  We  neither  admit  nor  deny.  This  is  the  situation: 
If  the  service  which  the  company  renders,  that  of  refrigeration,  is 
one  of  the  instrumentalities  of  carriag^e,  then  we  are  within  the  act 

Senator  Cullom.  The  truth  about  it  is  that  neither  one  of  you, 
neither  the  Armour  Car  Company  nor  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  know  whether  you  are  under  the  law  or  not. 

Mr.  Urion.  No  ;  and  we  have  been  trying  to  have  that  settled. 

Senator  Foster  of  Louisiana.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at 
That  is  an  unsettled  question,  you  say.  Now,  have  you  anv  objec- 
tion to  Congress  settling  the  question  and  putting  you  in  tLe  same 
categorv  as  a  railroad  corporation  ? 

A&.  Urion.  Well,  we  would  not  know  how  far  we  could  go  on.  If 
we  were  put  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  we  would 
not  know  how  much  further  we  could  go  and  develop  the  industry 
which  we  have  developed  or  have  been  so  very  largely  instrumental 
in  developing  up  to  tne  present  time,  because  the  Commission  ha^ 
expressed  itself  as  believing  that  the  private-car  service  ought  to  be 
eliminated  entirely;  and  I  fear  that  if  we  are  put  under  the  Inter 
state  Commerce  Commission  the  time  is  very  near  when  our  prop- 
erty will  be  confiscated ;  and  when  I  say  confiscated,  I  mean  in  the 
sense  that  the  rates  will  be  put  down  so  low  that  we  can  not  exist. 
The  Commission  has  already  expressed  itself  that  the  refrigeration 
ought  to  be  done  at  the  actual  cost.  Now,  we  could  not  last  a  week 
on  that. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  forego  the  privilege  of  asking  any  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Urion.  I  have  here  a  bunch  of  letters  from  growers  and  ship- 
pers in  Michigan  and  in  Georgia,  and  I  should  like  permission  to 
nave  them  go  mto  the  record. 

Senator  Foraker.  Let  them  come  in  at  this  point 
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-,:    Tho  letters  are  as  follows: 

Pf  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  May  5, 1905. 

sfienator  Stephen  B.  Elkins, 

Chairman  Seriate  Vommittee  on  Interstate 
«  Comwerce  Commisfdon^  Washington^  D.  C. 

^  Dear  Sir:  I  am  informed  that  your  committee  has  now  under  in- 
ivestigation  the  conduct  and  operation  of  what  is  known  as  private 
'-icar  lines.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  section  is  very  much  inter- 
?ested  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  transportation  of  fruit,  and  as  I  am 
r personally  interested,  being  a  grower,  I  deem  it  proper  that  I  should 
give  you  my  views,  which  probably  represent  the  views  of  most  of  the 
c  growers  in  this  section  upon  this  question. 

First,  I  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  the  proper  transportation 
tof  perishable  fruits  requiring  refrigeration  that  this  transportation 
be  performed  by  private  car  lines,  such  as  the  Fruit  Growers  Express. 
The  reasons  are  many  and  obvious  why  any  particular  railroad 
could  not  furnish  equipment  necessary  in  this  business.  The  Fruit 
Growers'  Exprass  in  operating  their  business  last  season  at  this  point, 
from  which  point  they  handled  1,000  carloads  of  peaches  and  plums, 
gave,  I  think,  very  satisfactory  service,  as  there  were  practically  no 
complaints  at  the  manner  in  which  they  handled  the  crop  from  this 
section. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  service  that  they  are  giving  now  is  much 
better  than  the  service  obtained  when  there  were  two  or  more  inde-- 
pendent  bidders  for  this  business.  It  seems  that  when  the  responsi- 
bilities of  providing  ice  and  cars  is  placed  upon  one  line  that  they 
realize  this  and  act  accordingly,  providing  ahead.  While  I  think 
that  the  time  will  come  when  cheaper  transportation  will  be  necessary 
in  order  to  make  the  business  profitable,  up  to  now  the  growers  have 
been  able  to  pay  the  price  charged  by  the  car  lines  and  the  railroads 
and  still  make  profit  on  the  business. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  the  rates  charged  are  entirely 
fair,  nor  can  I  say  that  they  are  unfair,  as  upon  this  question  my  in- 
formation is  not  sufficient  for  me  to  base  an  opinioL,  but  I  wish  to  add 
that  I  think  the  Fruit  Growers'  Express  have  handled  the  crop  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  general  satisfaction. 
Very  respectfully, 

Louis  L.  Brown. 


Trust  Company  of  Georgia, 

Atlanta^  Ga.^  May  16 j  1905. 
Hon.  Stephen  D.  Elkins, 

Chairman  Committee  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce j 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  recent  agitation 
in  Congress  regarding  the  private  refrigerator  car  lines,  and  as 
owners  of  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Atlanta  Ice  and  Coal  Com- 

?any,  of  this  city,  and  the  Crystal  Ice  Company,  of  Chattanooga, 
'enn.,  composing  the  largest  ice  manufacturing  plants  in  the  South, 
we  are  naturally  interested  in  any  legislation  affecting  the  operation 
of  private  car  lines,  as  a  large  percentage  of  our  procuict  is  s^x^-^^ 
to  such  companies.     We  understand  your  comm\\kA^  \&  xvo^  f^swsAr 
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ering  this  question,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  facts  goTern- 
ing  the  private  car  lines  operations,  and  being  closely  identified  with 
the  fruit  industry  in  this  State,  in  that  all  the  ice  required  at  Atlinti. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  Rome,  Ga.,  is  furnished  through  the  ohd- 
panies  above  mentioned,  for  icing  and  reicing  of  refrigerator  cm 
we  deem  it  proper  that  you  should  be  given  the  benefit  of  our  Tier 
of  the  situation  in  this  territory. 

Prior  to  our  acquisition  to  these  several  ice  plants  thev  were  in  i 
very  run-down  condition,  and  the  requirements  of  the  fruft  movemoit 
in  refrigerator  cars  were  such  that  it  was  necessary  to  practicaUy  ^^ 
build  them  to  enable  us  to  contract  to  furnish  all  requirements. 

We  have  invested  very  large  sums  of  money  in  Atlanta  and  Oiit- 
lanooga,  and  feel  that  any  legislation  tending  to  discourage  the  frnit 
industry,  by  creating  lack  of  confidence  in  the  transportation  fadH- 
ties,  is  injurious  to  our  investments,  as  well  as  that  of  the  many 
large  growers. 

Through  the  exclusive  contracts  now  existing  between  the  Armour 
Car  Lines  and  railroads  in  this  section^  they  are  enabled  to  contract 
in  advance  for  such  ice  as  will  be  required  for  the  entire  movement 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  railroad  companies  could  profitably  under- 
take to  own  sufficient  equipment  to  meet  the  requirements  and,  in 
addition,  we  could  not  contract  with  the  various  roads  for  ice  supply 
to  the  same  advantage  and  with  the  same  accuracy  tJhat  we  do  under 
the  plan  of  one  company  handling  the  entire  business. 

In  connection  wnth  our  plants,  which  have  a  combined  dailv  capac 
ity  at  Atlanta  and  Chattanooga  of  500  tons,  we  have  a  refrigerated 
storage  capacity  of  13,000  tons. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  fruit  business,  as  well  as  loca: 
trade,  we  have  to  commence  filling  our  storage  rooms  in  Februarr 
and  March,  and  to-day,  under  notices  from  the  car  lines  of  their 
requirements,  we  have  in  storage  5,000  tons  of  ice,  which  would  be  a 
heavy  loss  to  ourselves  and  the  car  lines  should  any  disaster  befell 
the  truit  crop  now  developing  for  shipment  in  June,  July,  and 
August. 

We  refer  to  lack  of  confidence  in  the  transportation  facilities.  By 
this  we  mean  that  we  have  grave  doubts  of  the  ability  of  the  variou> 
railroads  to  invest  sufficient  money  in  owning  refrigerator  equip 
ment  to  meet  the  growling  demands.  We  believe  that  plan  would 
block  any  developments  of  fruit  Rowing  in  new  territories  when? 
the  railroads  did  not  enjoy  a  fruit  traffic,  necessitating  the  owner 
ship  of  refrigerator  equipment. 

Under  the  present  plan  in  this  State  all  sections,  however  remoce. 
have  equal  opportunities  to  secure  refrigerator  service,  and  wi- 
believe  the  service  now  open  to  all  sections  has  been  the  stronge>t 
factor  in  the  development  of  this  valuable  industry  in  Georgia. 

We  should  like  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  appearing  in  person 
before  you,  but  find  it  impossible,  so  take  this  means  of  presenting 
our  views. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  Woodruff,  President 
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»'  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  May  i«,  1905. 

flSenator  Stephen  B.  Elkins, 
sa  Wdshington^  D.  C. 

"^ .  Dear  Sir  :  I  learn  that  your  committee  is  now  engaged  in  investi- 
^gatinjg  the  situation  in  reference  to  private  car  lines. 
3ii  Bem^  a  grower  of  peaches  of  considerable  experience,  having  been 
en^ged  in  growing  peaches  for  market  for  a  number  of  years  and 
S  being  interested  in  anything  that  pertains  to  this  industry.  I  write 
■^to  inform  you  in  reference  to  the  transportation  facilities  rumished 
LSDithe  growers  in  this  section  by  the  Fruit  Growers  Express. 
»  Smce  the  Fruit  Growers  Express  has  had  exclusive  control  of  the 
B.  shipments  from  this  place  the  service  has  been  better  than  ever  before 
^  ana  has  been  entirely  satisfactory  to  myself  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  to 
SB  others  growing  fruit  for  market. 

r       I  think  that  the  rates  charged  are  reasonable  for  the  service  fur- 
nished, and  that  so  far  as  the  facilities  here  are  concerned  they  are 
'^  entirely  satisfactory  as  at  present  furnished.  . 

I  trust  that  your  committee  will  not  see  fit  to  make  any  change  in 
_r  the  business  here. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

R.  S.  Braswell. 


The  Maoon  Ice  Delivery  Compant, 

Macoriy  Ga.,  May  11, 1906. 
Hon.  Stephen  B.  Elkins, 

Chairman  Committee  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  noticed  considerable  agitation  in  reference  to 
the  operation  of  private-car  lines,  in  which  our  business  interests  are 
largely  interestecl  in  the  transportation  and  icing  of  fruit  cars.  We 
are  the  largest  ice  manufacturers  in  the  South,  and  are  located  witJi 
our  different  plants  in  the  center  of  the  fruit  industry,  and  should  this 
investigation  as  to  the  ownership  of  car  lines  and  the  way  in  which 
they  should  be  operated  prove  (letrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  ice 
manufacturers  and  the  fruit  growers,  would  cause  considerable  loss 
to  us. 

We  have  been  handling  the  ice  situation  for  the  supplying  of  the 
fruit  refrigeration  for  the  past  fifteen  years  very  satisfactorily  to  both 
the  operator  of  the  oar  lines  and  ourselves  as  manufacturers. 

Prior  to  1808  there  were  operating  in  this  section  from  three  to  six 
different  refrigerator  lines,  which  was  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  ice 
manufacturers,  also  to  the  fruit  shippers.  These  different  lines  had 
a  limited  number  of  oars,  and,  as  the  fruit  industry  progressed,  the 
refrigerator  lines  were  unable  to  meet  their  demands.  About  1898 
the  Armour  Car  Line  entered  this  territory,  and  their  facilities  having 
proved  adequate  and  service  satisfactory,  they  became  quite  a  factor 
m  this  line,  and  since  that  time  they  have  arranged  with  tJie  fruit 
growers  and  the  ice  manufacturers  to  handle  the  fruit  industry 
exclusively. 

Again,  this  business  is  increasing  wonderfully,  and  is  about  six 
times  the  volume  now  that  it  was  at  that  time,  consequently  it  calls 
for  larger  supply  of  ice  and  increase  of  facilities  for  tJ\e  \CL«LTcalw:^?Q3N 
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of  same.  Having  contracted  with  Armour  for  a  specific  amount  for 
this  purpose,  we  accordingly  erected  two  of  the  largest  ice  plants  is 
the  entire  South.  The  Armour  Car  Lines  contract  with  us  each  yetr 
for  a  specific  amount  for  supplying  the  fruit  business  in  Greorgia  imi 
Florida,  and  for  this  reason  we  are  in  position  to  know  about  hof 
much  ice  to  manufacture  and  store  for  this  purpose,  having  i 
guaranteed  amount  to  be  taken  by  the  car  lines.  We  consider  this 
mformation  very  valuable  to  the  manufacturers,  and  throu^  the 
business-like  methods  of  the  car  lines  we  were  in  a  position  to  mike 
contracts  and  guarantee  supplying  all  of  the  ice  necessary  to  refrig- 
erate the  fruit  m  this  section. 

Our  main  object  in  writing  you  about  the  car  line  is  with  the  hope 
that  the  committee  will  not  disturb  the  present  situation,  as  it  miy 
cause  considerable  loss  to  the  ice  manuiacturers  as  well  as  to  the 
fruit  growers.  The  encouraging  of  the  fruit  industry  we  consider 
partly  due  to  the  prompt  service  of  the  car  lines  and  the  ability  of  the 
ice  manufacturers  to  supply  the  ice. 

We  believe  that  this  business  is  in  its  infancy  in  the  South,  and  no 
obstacles  should  be  put  in  the  way  of  the  growth,  raising,  ind 
refrigeration  of  the  fruit  for  shipping  purposes. 

We  further  beg  to  state  that  our  investment  in  the  manufacture  of 
ice  represents  over  half  a  million  dollars,  and  for  this  reason  you  cm 
readily  understand  why  we  are  so  eagerly  interested  in  this  movement 

We  trust  that  we  have  made  ourselves  plain  on  this  subject,  and 
should  vou  desire  to  communicate  with  us  on  any  question  we  will 
cheerfully  furnish  you  the  desired  information  requested. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  we  are. 
Yours,  very  respectfully. 

The  Macon  Ice  Delfvery  Company, 
N.  M.  Block,  President, 


Allegan,  Mich.,  November  5, 1903, 
Frutt  Growers  Express, 

Grand  Rapids^  Mich, 
Gentlemen  :  1   see   in  one  of  the  local  papers  stating  that  the 
Armour  car  service  was  robbing  fruit  gi'owers  in  high  rates  of  icing. 
I  do  not  know  how  we  could  get  along  without  their  service. 

In  1902  and  1908,  as  a  small  buyer,  I  used  74  Armour  refrigerator 
cars  in  shipping  peaehes  to  eastern  markets.  Their  service  has  been 
first  class  in  every  respect.  At  Fennville  this  season  I  loaded  45  cars, 
and  had  their  representative's  (Mr.  Woodward's)  service  in  keeping 
cars  iced,  and  which  he  did  in  first-class  shape.  No  shippers  wants 
went  unattended  if  work,  night  and  day,  would  help  them  to  cars,  and 
found  him  a  gentleman  in  every  respect. 

Hoping  I  will  have  to  use  a  great  many  Armour  cars  next  season, 
allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  A  1  service  that  I  have  received. 
I  beg  to  remain,  yours,  truly, 

F.  M.  Johnson. 
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LuDiNGTON  Fruit  Company, 
"^  Ludington^  Mich.j  October  5,  1904. 

^:  Armour  Car  Line,  Chicago^  III. 

.,      Dear  Sir:  Our  car  shipping  has  closed  for  this  year.    We  have 
\  sent  out  some  23  cars,  more  than  any  previous  year.    We  have  had 
J  prompt  and  courteous  service  from  your  Mr.  Geeslin,  and  are  pleased 
to  express  our  satisfaction  with  his  dealings  in  every  way. 

Trusting  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  mm  another  year, 
we  are, 

Very  truly,  yours, 

L.  F.  Co., 

H.  T.  Blodgett,  Manager. 


Brunswick,  Mich.,  October  i,  190S. 
Fruit  Growers  Express,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen  :  As  a  great  deal  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  icinff 
charges  of  your  company,  we  feel  as  though  we  should  speak  a  word 
for  the  excellent  service  we  have  had. 

Your  line  of  refrigerators  placed  at  our  command  has  enabled  us 
to  pay  the  grower  a  good  price  for  his  fruit. 

A  word  of  explanation  here  mav  be  of  benefit  to  you.  This  loading 
station  is  simply  a  crossroads,  anS,  while  we  have  warehouses,  we  ai*e 
not  prepared  to  place  anything  under  ice  until  we  get  a  car,  and,  of 
course,  it  is  inipossible  for  anyone  to  tell  just  how  much  fruit  is 
coming.  And  if  on  the  afternoon  of  some  hot  day  we  receive  4  cars 
of  fruit  and  only  2  cars  to  put  it  in,  what  would  we  do  without  plenty 
of  reserve  cars  to  fall  baclc  on?  Now,  to  the  point;  if  we  did  not 
know,  we  could  step  to  the  phone  and  call  for  any  number  cars  we 
wanted  and  have  them  on  the  first  train,  we  would  surely  have  to 
cut  the  price  to  the  grower. 

Therefore,  we  say  success  to  the  Fruit  Growers  Express. 
Yours, 

Carbine  &  Skeels. 
Per  E.  T.  Carbine. 


Chicago,  III.,  October  5, 1904. 
H.  M.  Mead, 

(Agent  Amour  car  lines.) 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  am  leaving  this  afternoon  rather  unexpected  and  with- 
out time  to  call  upon  you,  and  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of 
bidding  you  good-bye  and  thanking  vou  for  the  courtesy  and  good 
treatment  extended  me  personally,  and  also  wish  to  thankyou  for  the 
most  perfect  and  prompt  service  in  furnishing  us  with  F.  G.  E. 
i-efrigerator  cars,  which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  using  this  season 
without  a  single  loss  or  complaint. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  many  favors,  and  trusting  that  the 
writer,  J.  A.  Shea,  may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  in  the 
Michimn  peach  belt  another  season,  1  remain, 
X  ours,  respectfully, 

5*  K.^^ct^ 
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New  Era,  Mich.,  October  i,  im. 
Fruit  Growers  Express  Company, 

Chicago^  lU. 
Gentlemen  :  I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  complete  satisfaction  b 
i*e^rd  to  the  refrigerator-car  service  we  have  received  this  season 
We  have  used  31  of  your  cars  for  peaches,  and  in  every  instance  it 
have  received  the  cars  just  when  we  ordered  them,  and  the  fruit  hi? 
always  arrived  in  fine  condition,  showing  that  the  cars  were  wdi 
looked  after  while  in  transit.  We  consign  most  of  our  fruit  to  eist- 
em  marlwcts,  and  last  season  as  well  as  this  we  received  no  compltinis 
whatever,  while  every  year  before  we  would  lose  several  cars  of  frnrt 
outright  on  account  of  poor  cars  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  nil-  i 
way  company  to  keep  them  iced.  We  consider  the  price  we  have  to 
pay  for  the  cars  a  small  item  in  comparison  to  the  service  we  receive. 
and  sincerely  hope  you  will  continue  to  operate  your  cars  on  this  line. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  B.  Conger. 


Hart  Cedar  and  Lu3iber  Company, 

Harty  Mich.^  October  16, 190S. 
FRun  Growers  Express, 

Chicago,  III. 
Gentlemen  :  I  notice  that  some  of  the  Chicago  papers  have  criti- 
cised your  company  in  some  of  your  business  methods.  In  doing  * 
I  feel  that  they  have  done  you  an  injustice,  at  least  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge  from  my  own  business  relations  with  you  and  from 
observations.  In  previous  years  we  shippers  have  been  unable  to  get 
cars  suitable  for  iruit  shipment,  and  when  we  did  the  majority  of 
them  were  so  poorly  iced  that  fruit  reached  its  destination  in  a  badly 
spoiled  condition.  They  may  have  been  a  little  cheaper  than  yours  at 
the  time,  but  much  more  expensive  in  the  end. 

Your  company  have  supplied  cars  at  once  when  wanted,  and  they 
always  carried  the  fruit  to  its  destination  in  first-class  condition. 
I  am,  yours,  very  truly, 

J.  K.  Flood. 


The  Wm.  M.  Fisher  &  Sons  Co., 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  October  9, 1903. 

The  Fruit  Growers  Express  Company, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Gentlemen  :  I  wish  to  thank  your  company,  and  especially  your 
agent,  Mr.  F.  E.  Walcott,  for  the  valuable  .services  rendered  me  dur- 
ing the  peach  season,  and  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  your  cars. 
Your  cars  have  been  sent  to  our  loading  stations  promptly,  well  iced, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  these  cars  would  have  had  to  discontinue  diip- 
ments  in  the  heaviest  part  of  the  season  on  account  of  the  poor  time 
the  railroad  companies  were  making,  and  no  doubt  the  other  shipper? 
were  in  the  same  way.  The  service  given  by  the  railroad  company 
was  very  discouraging  to  the  shippers  this  season,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fine  quality  of  your  cars  they  would  have  had  to  discontinue 
shipments  and  either  sold  their  fruit  close  home  or  let  it  perish,  and 
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it  probably  would  have  been  the  latter,  as  the  home  market  was  nearly 
sU.'ways  overstocked. 

For  your  information  I  will  mention  a  case  where  we  shipped  a  car 
of  peaches  and  a  car  of  potatoes  from  Grand  Rapids,  both  on  Thurs- 
day. The  car  of  potatoes  arrived  at  Columbus  Sunday,  a.  m.,  and 
tlie  peaches  not  until  Monday  about  noon,  and  the  rate  is  over  double 
on  peaches. 

We  have  shipped  close  around  200  cars  this  season,  and  in  nearly 
every  instance,  and  where  the  cars  have  been  delayed,  the  fruit  has 
arrived  in  good  condition,  and  as  we  expect  to  be  in  the  peach  deal 
again  next  season,  we  assure  you  that  we  can  not  get  along  without 
your  cars,  and  if  they  were  taken  from  this  section  would  discontinue 
shipments. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  valuable  services,  and  wishing  you 
continued  success,  I  am. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Wm.  M.  Fisher. 


Michigan  State  Horticultural  Societt, 

Shelby^  Mich.^  October  7, 190S. 
Fruit  Growers  Express  Company, 

Chicago^  III. 

Gentlemen  :  Mr.  H.  J.  Hark  asked  me  to  write  you  a  letter  stating 
my  grievances  and  appreciation  of  your  car  service.  Of  the  former 
I  have  none,  but  I  can  say  that  I  fully  appreciate  the  service  you  have 
given  me  in  the  way  of  keeping  us  supplied  with  cars  and  the  prompt 
attention  you  have  given  to  shipments,  and  hope  we  may  have  a  con- 
tinuation of  your  car  service  in  the  shipment  of  fruit  another  year. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

C.  F.  Hale. 


Fennville,  Mich.,  October  7,  190S. 
Fruit  Growers  Express, 

Grand  Rapids^  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  I  beg  to  say  that  the  Fruit  Growers  Express  have 
given  complete  satisfaction  this  season.  My  business  has  been  given 
the  best  of  attention.  Iced  cars  have  been  placed  promptly  when 
ordered  and  kept  well  iced,  and  am  satisfiea  shipments  nave  been 
carefully  cared  for  while  in  transit.  Without  this  service,  am  satis- 
fied we  would  not  have  been  so  well  cared  for  had  we  been  obliged  to 
depend  upon  system  or  line  cars  of  insuflScient  ice  capacity,  r'rom 
the  standpoint  of  a  large  shipper  on  the  Pere  Marquette  and  other 
railroads  in  Michigan,  think  the  present  arrangement  entered  into 
between  the  various  Michigan  railroads  and  the  Fruit  Growers  Ex- 
press is  for  the  best  interest  of  all  fruit  shippers,  not  only  from  a 
car  standpoint,  but  also  the  attention  and  service  which  goes  with  it 

I  wish  to  add  that  Mr.  J.  M.  Woodward,  representing  the  Fruit 
Growers  Express  at  Fennville  this  season,  has  rendered  his  company 
good  service  and  has  done  everything  possible  to  take  good  care  of  ail 
shippers. 

Yours,  truly,  GH^a*  vyw«»%. 
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Mattawan,  Mich.,  September  SO,  190i. 
We,  the  undersimed  fruit  growers  and  shippers  of  Mattawa 
Mich.,  hereby  certiiy  that  we  have  received  good  service  from  tk 
Fruit  Growers  Express  Company,  cars  being  kept  clean  and  wd 
iced. 

B.  £.  Whselh. 
W.   C.  MOSIEB. 

D.  O.  Rix. 
Geo.  Pugslet. 
G.  W.  Young. 

E.  I^.  Heath. 

W.   H.  MiLLEl. 

A.  L.  Wood. 


Fremont,  Mich.,  September  29^  190S, 
Armour  Car  Lines,  Chicago^  III. 

Gentlemen  :  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you  for  the 
excellent  car  service  that  you  have  rendered  us  here  this  season.  Cars 
have  always  arrived  here  on  time  when  ordered  and  always  well  iceA 
I  wish  to  make  the  suggestion  that  you  establish  an  icing  station 
next  year,  either  here  or  at  White  Cloud,  as  at  least  a  day  s  time  is 
lost  by  having  my  cars  go  via  Grand  Rapids.  If  there  w^as  an  icing 
station  here  they  could  go  direct  to  Port  Huron  via  Baldwin.  Kindly 
consider  this. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

W.  H.  Blodoet,  Jr.. 
With  W.  IJ.  Blodget  Co.^  Boston^  Mass.,  Worcester,  moss. 


Shelby,  Mich.,  September  28, 1903. 
Fruit  Growers  Express,  ('hicago^  III. 

Gentlemen:  Now  that  the  fruit  business  is  ended  for  this  season, 
we  wish  to  say  that  your  service  has  been  very  satisfactory'  in  every 
detail. 

The  only  loss  that  wo  had  from  fruit  "  going  down  "  was  when  wo 
tried  to  avoid  the  icing  charges  by  shipping  across  the  lake  to  meet 
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Hart.  Mich.,  September  28, 190S. 
Fruit  Growers  Express,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen  :  We  are  more  than  satisfied  with  the  way  you  have 
handled  our  fruit  from  Hart  station,  and  we  want  you  to  stay  with  u> 
during  the  apple  and  potato  season,  and  also  we  want  you  to  come 
back  next  season  and  handle  our  berries,  cherries,  peaches,  and  plums. 
With  your  services  we  have  Ix^en  able  to  induce  buyers  to  come  and 
buy  our  fruit  and  produce,  and  get  much  more  than  we  could  get  by 
the  old  way.  We  want  you  to  etay  right  with  us.  I  have  nad  a 
large  amount  of  fruit  of  my  own  to  liandle,  and  your  express  has  been 
a  great  help  to  me. 

I  am,  etc.,  T.  S.  Gurnet. 
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3U1  iced  car  on  other  side.  We  are  convinced  that  the  service  you  have 
griven  us  is  the  best  manner  of  handling  fruit,  and  that  the  same 
arMngement  can  be  made  next  season. 

When  you  first  began  operating  here  and  the  proposition  appeared 
tx>  be  coercive,  the  writer  did  not  consider  it  quite  the  right  treatment, 
but  to-day  am  only  too  willing  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  mat- 
ter in  every  detail. 

Thanking  you  for  past  favors,  and  hoping  to  see  you  in  field  next 
reason,  I  am, 

Very  truly,  yours,  F.  E.  Lewellyn. 


September  28,  1903. 
"FRurr  Grower  :  Express,  Benton  Harbor. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  have  used  a  great  number  of  your  cars  this  season 
and  they  have  carried  well.     I  have  no  complaint  to  make  against 
your  service ;    it  has  proven  satisfactory,  and  think  a  good  move  to 
nave  your  cars,  as  it  assiu-es  shippers  of  equipment. 
Yours,  truly, 

T.  B.  Sullivan. 


Bailey,  Mich.,  September  26^  1903. 
The  Fruit  (jrowers  Express, 

Chicago^  III.: 
This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  used  16  of  your  iced  cars  this  season 
for  shipping  peaches,  and  that  all  have  iJeen  well  iced,  clean,  and 
satisfactory,  and  have  been  well  pleased  with  the  service,  and  also 
with  the  courtesy  extended  by  your  company. 

H.  Barnum. 


Ix)WELL,  Mic'H.,  September  26 ^  190S. 
Fruit  Growers  Express, 

Grand  Rapids^  Mich. 
Gentlemen:  We  wish  to  say  that  the  refrigeration  service  here, 
through  the  efficient  services  of  your  agent,  Mr.  J.  R.  King,  has  been 
very  satisfactory  this  year,  and  it  is  our  earnest  request  that  you 
place  the  same  man  in  this  territory  again  next  season,  if  possible. 
Thanking  you  for  this  favor,  we  remain. 
Yours,  truly, 

LOVELAND  &   HiNYAN. 


Ix)WELL,  Mich.,  September  26^  19()S. 
Fruit  Growers  Express, 

Grand  Rapids^  Mich. 
Gentijebien:   We  are  well  pleased  with  the  refrigeration  service 
that  has  been  furnished  at  this  point  this  season. 
Yours,  truly, 

Thomas  &  Giles. 

8.  Dw.  243,  5i»-l— vol  4 :>4 
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Shelby,  Mich.,  September  05,  M 
Fruit  Growers  Express, 

Chicago^  III. 

Gentlemen  :  I  beg  to  advise  you  that  your  service  has  given  e 
entire  satisfaction  during  the  past  season.  It  has  enabled  us  to  p 
in  outside  buyers  for  our  fruit,  they,  knowing  that  their  intertti* 
will  be  protected.  We  are  able  with  your  cars  to  reach  any  market 
and  feel  thev  will  have  proper  attention  through  to  destination,  id 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  enjoy  your  service  another  season. 
Yours,  truly, 

I.  W.  LOOMIS. 


Saranac,  Mich.,  September  25^  1901 
Fruit  Growers  Express, 

Grand  Rapids^  Mich. 
Genti.emen  :  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  refrigerator  service  that 
I  have  received  this  season.     It  is  a  vast  improvement  on  what  we 
have  had  in  the  past. 
Yours,  truly, 

S.   E.   TUCKEB. 


St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  September  25, 1903. 
Frupt  Growers  Express. 

Gentlemen  :  I  wish  to  compliment  you  for  your  splendid  sernce 
gjven  to  our  firm  in  Michigan  this  season.  I  beg  to  mention  esp^ 
cially  the  prompt  and  active  service  rendered  us  by  your  Mr.  J.  It 
Woodward,  at  Fennville,  Mich.,  which  I  can  assure  you  was  appre- 
ciated very  much  by  myself  and  the  firm  I  represent.  Thanking 
you  very  much  for  same, 
T^ours,  truly, 

Angelo  Descalzi, 
Representing  Descalzi  Fruit  Co.^  Pittsburg.^  Pa, 


Shelby,  Mich.,  September  ^4?  ^903. 
The  Fruit  Growers  Express  Company, 

Chicago. 
Gentlemen  :  We  wish  to  express  our  satisfaction  with  the  car  and 
refrigerator  service  given  us  by  your  company  during  the  season  just 
drawing  to  a  close.  At  no  time  have  we  sunered  for  lack  of  trans- 
portation, and  we  have  been  enabled,  by  your  service,  to  put  our 
fruit  into  any  market  that  we  thought  desirable,  which  we  think  is 
very  much  to  our  advantage. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Wylie  Bros. 
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LuDiNGTON  Fruit  Company, 
Ludingtouj  Mich.j  September  24^  190S. 
•'buit  Growers  Express, 

Grand  Rapids^  Mich. : 
.  This  is  to  certify  that  the  service  given  us  during  the  present 
^eason  has  been  entirely  satisfactory,  and  we  appreciate  the  attention 
given  us  by  your  representative  at  this  point. 

LuDiNGTON  Fruit  Co., 
Smith  Hawley,  Secretary. 


Fremont,  Mich.,  September  30^  1903. 
Fruit  Growers  Express,  Chicago^  III. 

Gentlemen  :  In  regard  to  your  service  we  are  very  well  satisfied, 
and  has  been  a  great  l^nefit  to  the  fruit  trade.  We  have  had  the  best 
of  service  in  everv  respect. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  F.  Hillyard  &  Son. 

Reeman,  Mich.,  September  30^  1903. 
Fruit  Growers  Express. 

Gentlemen  :  Your  car  service  has  been  excellent.  We  received 
cars  regularly  and  have  been  well  iced.  Thanking  you  for  past  favors, 
we  remain, 

Yours,  truly,  Boyd  Bros., 

Reeman^  Mich. 


Fennville,  Mich.,  October  8, 1903, 
Fruit  Growers  Express,  Grand  Rapids^  Mich. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  shipped  from  Fennville  to  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
this  season  30  cars  of  peacnos,  and  the  service  has  proven  satisfactory 
in  all  respects  at  loading  station. 

J.  H.  Karns, 
Buyer  for  E.  F,  Shedelcr  cf?  Co.,  Indianapolis^  Ind. 


Ludixoton,  Mich.,  September  2i^  1903. 
Armour  Car  Lines,  Chicago.^  III. 

Gentlemen  :  As  the  present  fruit  season  is  about  over,  I  desire  to 
thank  you  for  the  excellent  service  and  many  courtesies  extended  me 
by  your  company  and  its  different  representatives  at  different  ship- 
ping centers,  both  North  and  South,  in  the  United  States.  You  are 
perhaps  familiar  with  the  fact  that  this  season  is  not  my  first  experi- 
ment with  your  cars,  for  I  have  used  them  for  fruit  shipments  for 
several  seasons,  whenever  they  were  available. 

Being  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  system  in  which  you  operate 
your  cars,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  service  now  being  given  to  shipper* 
throughout  the  country  could  not  be  improved  upon.    When  a  ship- 
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merit  is  moving  in  your  cars  it  gives  to  the  shipper  a  feeling  of  coni 
dence  that  he  never  enjoyed  previous  to  the  adoption  of  your  carsb 
the  various  railroads.     During  the  present  Midiigan  fruit  season 
have  handled  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  peaches  leaving  Ludingioi 
and  vicinity,  and  up  to  the  present  time  T  have  no  complamt  whiteTffl 
to  offer.  I 

During  the  past  month  I  have  shipped  cars  to  North  Dakoti'* 
Wyoming,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mts 
chusetts,  Ohio,  and  Michigan.     I  trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  disUnt 
when  a  shipper  will  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  use  of  your  ctR 
and  service  irom  every  part  of  the  country. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  T.  Hakho.v 


Fremont,  Mich.,  September  £3j  19^1 
Fruit  Growers  Express,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen  :  Beg  to  advise  you  that  I  have  been  much  pleased 
with  the  service  you  have  given  us  the  past  season  in  f umishinf  it 
cars  properly  iced  and  in  placing  them  at  the  proj>er  time  wW 
needed.  Hoping  you  will  serve  us  in  the  future  as  well  as  in  tke 
past,  I  beg  to  remain, 

Yours,  respectfully,  F.  D.  Sueskax. 


Fremont,  Mich.,  September  23, 1903, 
Fruit  Growers  Express,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen  :  Beg  to  advise  you  we  are  well  pleased  with  the  serf- 
ices  your  line  has  been  giving  us  the  past  peach  season.  No  compltii 
to  make.  Cars  that  have  been  on  the  road  eight  days  have  arritfi 
in  good  condition.  All  that  we  ask  is  that  you  keep  us  supplied  witl 
your  refrigerator  cars,  as  you  have  always  (lone  heretofore;  and  T«f 
agent,  Mr.  Ilark,  has  l)een  very  courteous  and  obliging. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  L.  BoiT). 
M.  B. 


Casnovia,  Mich.,  September  23,  1903. 
-\rmour  Refrigerator  Car  Line,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  loaded  at  this  point  this  season  50  cars  fruit 
in  your  cars.  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  service  and  know  that  do 
other  company  can  handle  the  fruit  crop  of  Michigan  with  as  good 
results  to  shipper  and  grower  as  the  A.  R.  C.  L. 

Hoping  that  we  may  always  h.ive  as  good  treatment  both  from  com- 
pany an(renii)loyees. 

I  remain,  yours,  very  truly,  W.  L.  Stonl 

Mr  Urion.  I  want  to  explain  that  many  of  these  letters  are  dated 
back  in  1903.  and  weir  brought  out  after  the  first  attacks  made  on  tf 
in  the  newspapers. 
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STATEMENT  OF  E.  M.  FEEGUSOK. 

;,   Senator  Kean.  Please  state  your  residence. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  live  in  Minnesota,  and  T  appear  for  the  West- 
\m  Fruit  Jobbers'  Association. 
■;,  Senator  Kean.  What  is  your  business? 

..  Mr.  Fergi  SOX.  Wholesale  fruit  dealer  and  president  of  the  West- 
'^sm  Fruit  Jobbers'  Association,  the  organization  for  which  I  appear 
lere  particularly. 
I'  Senator  Kean.  We  have  already  had  a  statement  from  you.     You 
mvo  already  appeared  several  times  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Fkk(;x\si^n.    Ves,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  At  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
^^    Mr.  Fer(;u80n.    Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  And  you  desire  now  to  supplement  your  statement 
Jiat  you  made  l)ef ore  ? 
'    Mr.  Fer(;i:8on.    Yes,  sir. 
'    Senator  Kean.  You  may  proceed. 

'  Mr.  Ferguson.  Mr.  ITrion  has  referred  to  the  amount  of  time  con- 
■-mmed  by  me  at  a  former  hearing  In^fore  this  connnittee,  and  I 
ippreciate  fully  that  I  did,  at  that  time,  consume  a  great  deal  of  the 
^^ime  of  this  committee;  but  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  organization  and  the  interests  for  which  I  appeared  produced 
ao  other  witness  than  myself,  and  I  think  the  total  amount  of  time 
consumed  by  me  did  not  exceed,  if  it  equaled,  the  aggregate  of  time 
»nsumed  by  the  different  witnesses  produced  by  the  car  lines.  T 
lo  not  intend  at  this  time  to  introduce  any  new  evidei^ce  or  testi- 
jnony.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  submit  our  case  upon  the  testimony 
lllready  of  record,  iM^lieving  as  I  do  that  we  have  fully  established 
Dur  case.  If  we  have  failed  in  any  particular  in  that  line,  Mr.  Rob- 
bins  kindl}^  came  to  our  assistance.  I  think  it  is  conceded  that  there 
is  a  great  transi)ortation  evil  existing  in  the  nature  of  private  car  line 
practices,  an  evil  that  requires  the  attention  of  C'ongivss,  and  I  think 
tt  needs  no  further  argument  on  my  part  or  the  introduction  of  any 
more  testimony  to  convince  this  committee  of  the  existence  of  that 
iBvil.  My  remarks  will  l)e  brief,  but  I  will  ask  the  privilege  of  filing 
^ith  the  committee  a  written  statement,  a  resume  of  the  testimonv 
already  introduced,  and  will  yield  my  time  to  Judge  Roger  S.  Powell, 
Df  Duluth,  an  attorney  who  appears  here  for  the  Western  Fruit 
Jobbers'  Association. 

Senator  Cullom.  When  can  you  furnish  your  written  statement? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  To-morrow  morning,  I  tftink.  If  it  is  the  desire 
Df  the  conmiittee  to  cross-examine  me  in  any  particular,  I  shall  be 
^ery   pleasinl   to  be  cross-examined   upon   any  statements  of  mine. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  can  hand  in  your  statement  in  the  morning. 

alleged  hazards. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  Armour  witnesses  made  much  ado  about  the 
i^arge  amount  of  claims  that  they  have  to  pay.     The  fruit  dealers  and 
shippers  are  skeptical  on  this  point,  and  it  would  surprise  them  ver^ 
rnucn  to  find  a  verification  of  these  statements,  as  \1  go^^  eoxAx^x^  \ft 
their  individual  experiences.    They   are  like  lYve  gea\\<eak»si  tesKv 
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Missouri ;  they  would  like  to  be  "  shown,''-  and  to  be  shown  by  tkl  ^ 
receipts  of  payment,  of  which  there  is  a  total  absence  in  the  reoori 

SECRET  CONTRACTS. 

"  I 

Armour's  denial  of  the  covert  way  in  which  these  contracts  wf  \  t 
made  and  their  practices  are  kept  from  the  general  public,  and  »^ 
far  as  possible  from  the  trade,  is  emphatic,  but  tlie  proofs  cited  sip* 
against  them.  Of  course,  where  an  Armour  contract  is  secured,  deil 
ers  at  once  feel  it  in  advanced  icing  charges,  and  soon  learn  by  paving 
thes(»  advanced  charges  enough  to  put  tliem  upon  inquiry'.  But  tl>^ 
fact  remains  that  Armour  Car  Lines  keep  these  conti-acts  as  muA 
under  cover  as  possible.  They  cite  the  filing  of  the  Pere  Marquette 
contract  with  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  as  proof  that  the 
contracts  are  not  kept  secret.  The  fact  about  tliat  is  that  this  con- 
tract was  filed  with  the  Commission  by  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad 
in  a  case  l)efore  the  Commission  and  in  ol)edience  to  an  order  of  the 
(/onnnission  directing  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  to  come  befoif 
the  Commission  and  disclose  its  contract  with  the  Armour  Car  liiKs. 
It  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  compulsory,  and  not  volimtarr. 
disclosure. 

ARRAIONS  COMMISSION. 

Mr.  Urion's  statements  and  arguments  were,  in  large  measure, 
devoted  to  an  arraigmnent  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisdoc 
for  not  making  a  definite  order  against  them  in  the  Michigan  Fruit 
Case,  but  in  Armour  Car  Lines'  answer  before  the  Commission  in 
that  case  and  all  through  the  case  it  was  claimed  by  them  that  the 
Interstate  Conunerce  Connnission  had  no  jurisdiction  over  Arraoar 
Car  Lines,  because  they  were  not,  and  are  not,  common  carriers-^ 
contention  with  which  I  agree — but  from  Armour  Car  lanes'  stawi 
point  they  make*  a  case  of  "  blowing  hot  and  cold  ••  in  the  same  breatl 

SHIITINO   OF   RESPONSIBILITY. 

Armour's  witness(»s  deprecate  this  agitation  as  interfering  wiik 
their  business  and  jeopardizing  their  capital,  and  undertake  to  lay 
the  blame  for  their  failure  to  supply  cars  in  the  North  Carolin* 
l>erry  region  to  that  cause.  But  in  the  same  breath  we  find  them 
explaininfi:  their  ])resent  oft'er,  uiade  to  the  Interstate  Comniertv  Com- 
mission and  to  the  complaining  shippers  (which  offer  was  rejected), 
to  reduce  their  exorbitant  icing  charges  in  that  territory  bv  saviii£ 
that  they  are  now  getting  the  business  better  in  hand  an(i  can  a  Jord 
thie  reduction. 

MIDDLEMEN. 

Car  line  witnesses  and  its  attorney  have  with  so  much  emphasi- 
declared  and  declared  again  the  complainants  in  this  controversy 
to  be  only  "  middlemen,"  *'  aofitators,"  who  had  no  real  interest  in  tk 
matter  and  who  bore  none  of  the  burdens  of  the  Armour  monopolv. 

If  the  statements  were  tru(»,  it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  explain 
the  impelling  motive  t\\v\t  hro\\y:l\t  together,  irrespective  of  busine:^ 
jealousies  and  keen  rw«\r^   w\\\ow^  \\i^vfts^N<is»^  ^Xssks^  the  entiit 
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wholesale  fruit  dealers  of  the  Middle  West  in  this  common  defense, 
pledged  as  they  are,  each  unto  the  other,  to  continue  this  effort  for 
relief  from  the  Armour  monopoly  until  success  shall  have  crowned 
their  efforts.  They  know  they  have  right  on  their  side  and  it  will 
prevail.  If  we  fail  this  year  we  shall  try  again  next  year  and  so 
continue. 

This  statement  explains  the  $10,000  fund  of  the  Western  Fruit 
^Jobbers'  Association  mentioned  by  Mr.  Urion. 

As  to  the  statement  that  the  more  than  125  wholesale  fruit  firms 
;^that  I  represent  are  not  shippers  or  interested  parties,  I  hope  I  may 
^be  pardoned  for  again  denving  the  truth  of  the  statement,  and  adding 
^^'that   the   statement   is  willfullv   and   maliciously   false,   as  is  well 
^:  known  by  car  line  witnesses,    ^he  wholesale  firms  that  I  represent 
^buy  largely  the  products  they  deal  in,  outright,  at  the  various  pro- 
'  ducing  points,  paying  cash  for  same,  and  paying  all  freight  and 
'refrigerating   charges.     Frequently   these   proclucts,   on   account  of 
'"'  faulty  refrigeration  or  other  causes,  arrive  at  destination  in  badly 
••damaged  condition,  resulting  in  heavy  losses  to  the  dealer.     If,  as 
■'  stateci.  Armours  pay  loss  claims  arising  from  faultv  refrigeration, 
^  the  interests  that  I  represent  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 
-'      It  must  be  remembered  that  the  perishable  nature  of  the  commod- 
ities we  handle  compels  prompt  sale  of  same  on  arrival  at  prices 
governed  by  quality  of  fruit  and  local  market  conditions,  irrespective 
of  cost.     We  can  not  follow  the  simple  plan  that  it  is  alleged  we  do 
?  of  adding  transportation  charges  to  cost  of  commodities,  fixing  selling 
-  price  enough  higher  to  allow  us  a  profit  on  the  transaction.     Such 
:  a  plan  will  not  work  out  in  practice  in  the  fruit  business.     If  the 
:  fruit  is  under  grade  or  the  market  overstocked — weather  unfavora- 
ble— the  question  then  is,  ^Vliat  will  the  fruit  sell  for?  not  what  it 
cost.     Ix)sses,  from  a  few  dollars  per  car  to  several  hundred  dollars 
L  per  car,  is  not  an  uncommon  experience. 

WHICH    IS   RIGHT? 

In  one  breath  Mr.  Urion,  Armour  Car  Lines  attorney,  declares 
complainants  to  be  '"commission  men"  who  do  not  buy  and  ship; 
the  next  moment  he  as  solemnly  declares  that  we  are  only  in  this  fight 
because  Armours  have  taken  all  the  commission  business  away  from 
us,  compelling  us  to  buy  outright  the  commodities  in  which  we  deal. 
And  such  is  a  fair  sample  of  their  entire  defense.* 

NORTHERN    PACIFIC    ICING    SERVICE. 

R.  P.  ()bc»r,  general  agent  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Refrigerator  Car 
I^ine,  t<»stifie(l  before  the  Commission  on  May  11  that  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  kept  an  icing  foreman  at  each  of  their 
icing  stations,  under  whose  directions  the  section  men  at  work  on  the 
road  performed  the  work  of  icing  cars,  and  he  testified  unqualifiedly 
that  their  refrigeration  equipment  and  service  were  efficient  and  com- 
plete and  second  to  none  in  the  country.  This  was  so  well  known  by 
Armour's  attorneys  that  they  made  no  pretense  of  disputing  it  by 
cross-examination  or  otherwise.  The  Northern  P«LC\fve  ^xicvtxw?. >Cs\\^ 
service  for  its  patrons  along  the  line  of  its  road  and  «\?ft  -^xioxxxv^  ^^ 
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for  Armour  Car  Lines  for  every  car  of  theirs  that  comes  to  it  over  | 
connecting  lines  or  originates  upon  the  Northern  Pacific  line,  tDii 
there  is  not  an  Armour  Car  Line  employee  or  an  Armour  icing  sti- 
tion  along  the  whole  line  of  that  road. 

ECONOMIES    IN    OPERATION. 

Privately  owned  refrigerator  cars  do  not  insure  ajs^inst  hanm 
of  icing  stations  nor  against  the  loss  incident  to  failure  of  crops,  and 
these  hazards  are  incident  to  the  business  and  must  be  proviarf  for 
independently  of  where  the  ownership  of  the  refrigerator  cars  miy 
lie  or  by  whom  the  service  of  refrigeration  may  be  perfonned.  I 
allude  to  this  self-evident  proposition  because  Mr.  Robbins  seems  to 
find  in  these  considerations  a  warrant  for  the  existence  of  the  cir 
lines. 

DISCRIMINATION. 

The  car  line  practices  are  a  discrimination  against  and  a  bnrden 
upon  the  traffic  of  the  dealers  in  perishable  prooucts,  and  they  stand 
alone  in  it.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  do  not  think  that  this  burden 
and  this  discrimination  is  consistent  with  or  complies  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  insures  to  every  person  equil 
protection  under  the  law  in  his  i)erson  and  property.  In  the  light  of 
past  experience  as  to  admitted  evasions  and  violations  of  existing 
carrier  laws  by  certain  common  carriers  and  by  these  private  car  lines. 
I  want  to  go  on  record  in  saying  that  in  my  judgment  the  only  wit 
to  successfully  legislate  ag:ainst  these  private  car  line  practices  is  to 
eliminate  the' private  freight  car,  and  that  any  legislation  short  of 
this,  or  legislation  designed  to  continue  the  privately  owned  refrig- 
erator car  will  place  in  the  hands  of  the  great  car  line  systems  an 
effective  means  of  receiving  and  compiling  information  concerning 
the  entire  movement  of  couimerce  from  the  various  different  high- 
ways, and  that  no  law  or  prohibitions  that  may  be  thrown  around  thf 
carrier  can  prevent  such  a  result. 

AS    TO   n  BLISHIN(}    ARMOUR   CHARGES. 

Mr.  Robbins  states  that  there  is  nothing  '-  secret  or  private  about 
their  tariffs.''  I  have  already  given  my  experience  in  vain  efforts  to 
acquire  information* about  these  refrigeration  charges.  Mr.  Robbins 
further  advises  that  had  1  •'applied''  to  them  I  would  have  been 
furnished  promptly  with  the  information.  It  may  be  well  to  stop  and 
inquire  why  I  J^hould  look  to  Armour  &  Co.  for  such  rates,  inasmuch 
as  they  do  not  claim  to  be  common  carriers  and,  as  Mr.  Robbins  ad- 
mits, they  do  not  publish  and  file  their  tariffs  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

My  experience  has  been  and  still  is  that  while  it  is  in  some  case- 
possible  to  obtain  this  information  with  respect  to  shipments  origi- 
nating at  large  and  well-known  shipping  centers,  it  is  difficult  and 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  information  with  i-espect  to  these  charge? 
from  other  points.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  recite  a  recent 
experience  of  C.  C.  Emerson,  a  wholesale  fruit  and  produce  merchant 
of  St.  Paul,  which  was  given  to  me  by  hun.    About  the  1st  of  May 
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«Mr.  Emei^son  desired  to  purchase  cabbage  in  the  Mobile,  Ala.,  market 
L-for  shipment  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.     He  ascertained  the  market  value  of 
;:the  cabbage  at  Mobile  and  then  applied  to  three  different  railroads  in 
St,  Paul  for  information  concerning  transportation  rates  under  refrig- 
eration.    All  the  roads  promptly  furnished  information  concerning 
the  freight  rate  itself.     None  were  able  to  reply  concerning  refrigera- 
tion.    At  the  expiration  of  the  second  day  one  of  the  companies 
quoted  a  refrigeration  rate  of  $55  per  car  in  addition  to  the  freight 
rate  from  Mobile  to  St.  Paul.     At  the  time  of  my  interview  with  Mr. 
Emerson,  it  lx»ing  about  a  week  after  he  had  sought  the  information 
and  after  the  arrival  of  the  car  in  St.  Paul,  the  other  two  roads  of 
Tvhich  information  had  Ix^en  reque^sted  had  not  been  able  to  furnish  it. 
The  $55  quotation  was  supposed  to  be  the  Armour  tariff  rate,  but 
when  the  car  of  cabbage  arrived  it  was  found  to  be  loaded  in  an  Illi- 
nois Central  car  and  to  have  originated  in  free  territory  not  controlled 
by  the  Armour  monoj)oly,  and  the  icing  charges,  in  place  of  being  $55, 
weix;  $32.     I  offer  this  as  an  illustration  of  the  impossibility  of  secur- 
ing definite  information  with  respect  to  these  charges  and  to  illustrate 
the  difficulties  under  which  dealers  in  perishable  commodities  are 
laboring.     It  must  be  manifest  to.  all  that  in  order  to  successfully  do 
busineas  in  these  days  of  keen  competition  a  dealer  must  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  cost  of  goods  l)efore  purchasing  same. 

UKDIKTION    OF    ARMOIK    REFRU;ERA1X)K    CHAROKS. 

Much  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Robbins  in  this  respect.  I  do  not 
wish,  however,  to  discuss  all  of  Mr.  Robbins's  relatively  nonimpor- 
iant  statements,  but  in  a  general  way  I  call  attention  to  his  contra- 
dictory statements.  I  will  admit  that  in  some  instances  Armour 
refrigerator  charges  have  been  lowered  from  what  Armour's  refrig- 
erating charges  were  several  years  ago,  such  instances  l^eing  at  points 
where  refrigeration  has  always  Iwen  performed  by  either  Armour 
Gar  Lines  or  some  privately  owned  cars,  and  may  be  likened  imto 
freight  rates  twenty  years  ago  compared  with  present  rates.  In  no 
instance,  however — and  I  challenge  the  car  lines  to  j)oint  out  the  con- 
trary— have  the  car  lines  lowered  the  refrigerator  charges  below 
what  they  were  when  the  carriers  themselves  performed  these  serv- 
ic*es,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  all  such  instances  where  the  duty  of 
performing  the  icing  services  has  been  transferred  from  the  carrier 
to  the  car  lines,  I  repeat  that  the  charges  have  been  advanced  from 
aOO  to  500  per  cent. 

SHIPPING    ADVICE. 

Mr.  Robbins,  referring  to  the  statement  made  before  the  commit- 
tee to  the  effect  that  Armour  Car  Lines  would  be  advised  of  other 
shipments,  so  that  Armour  could  run  his  cars  in  ahead  of  the  other 
shippers'  cars,  and  thereby  prevent  the  selling  of  his  fruit,  stated: 
'•  Tnat  is  absolutely  false  and  untrue.  We  have  no  advice  as  to 
anybody  else's  car.  As  to  our  own  cars,  we  need  to  know  the  desti- 
nation en  route  to  attend  to  the  icing,  Imt  our  own  produce  depart- 
ment never  knows  of  that  information.''  In  this  connection  it  must 
be  apparent  to  any  man  that  wherever  these  Armour  coutr^d*^  <:fe- 
tain  tne  other  shippers'  products  are  carried  m  \TTUo\xt''A  ^toc^.  "©ccv^ 
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in  knowing  and  learning,  as  they  must,  the  destination  of  the  ca 
it  carries  with  it  the  knowledge  or  the  cars  contents,  and  though  th«^ 
information  may  be  necessary  for  icing  en  route  it  is  also  available 
for  the  purposes  of  trade,  and  if,  as  stated,  such  information  is  only 
desired  by  the  Armour  Car  I^ines  to  enable  it  to  properly  look  after 
the  icing  en  route,  why,  then,  in  their  printed  circular  instrurtioii> 
to  agents,  under  date  of  April  1,  1905,  should  there  appear  the  fol 
lowing : 

"  F.  G.  E.  cars  ma}^  be  used  for  other  than  refrigerated  product^ 
under  ventilation,  but  when  so  used  railroad  agents  must  inform  tk 
F.  G.  E.  Company  by  postal  card  as  to  car  number,  date  of  loading, 
destination,  contents,  and  a  manifest  of  car." 

•■'  F.  G.  Yi.-'  stands  for  Fruit  Growers'  Express  and  "  Fruit  Grov 
(Ts'  Express ''  stands  as  the  trade  name  for  Armour  Car  Lines  care^. 
T  read  these  instructions  from  a  circular,  Avhich  was  brought  to  my 
attention  at  one  of  the  local  stations  of  the  St.  Ijoiiis  and  San  Fran- 
cisco Railroad  very  recently.  There  is  no  icing  to  be  dime  on  ship- 
ments under  ventilation,  tn  the  hope  of  being  able  to  offer  a  copy 
of  this  circular  to  this  committee,  I,  about  May  1,  applied  by  letter 
to  the  general  freight  agent  of  the  Frisco  System,  at  St.  Louis,  to 
furnish  me  copies  of  the  freight  and  refrigeration  tariffs  from  Friso) 
points  to  my  market,  and,  m  addition  thereto,  this  particular  cir- 
cular, which  contains  general  instructions  to  agents  with  reference 
to  the  refrigerating  service.  In  reply  I  received  a  copA'  of  the  freight 
and  refrigerating  tariffs,  but  no  copy  of  this  circularand  no  accom- 
panying letter  explaining  failure  to  furnish. 

MATTER   OF    PRIVATE    CARS. 

Mr.  Robbins,  in  his  statement  before  the  House  committee,  quotes 
from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Row  ley,  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company,  to  show  the  difficulty  of  the 
carriers  providing  themselves  with  refrigerator  cars;  and  in  answer 
to  a  question  by  Commissioner  Prouty  as  to  whether  or  not,  in  hi> 
judgment,  without  a  contract  with  the  Armour  Car  Lines  they 
would  have  difficulty  in  suj)plying  the  Michigan  shippers,  Mr.  Row- 
ley answered,  "  We  consider  it  would  be  impossible.  The  Michigan 
Central,  prior  to  11)03,  had  perfoi-med  this  service  for  its  patron> 
and  has  recently  announced  through  the  press,  and  on  May  10,  1905. 
so  announced  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  a  hearing 
in  Chicago,  that  it  had  already  arranged  to  provide  itself  with 
refrigerator  cars  and  would  hereafter  look  after  the  icing  of  it- 
traffic  without  the  help  of  the  Armour  Car  Lines,  so  that  we  have 
already  seen  the  Michigan  Central  undertaking  the  impo8,^{bh\  and 
I  have  no  doubt  of  their  ability  to  perform  it.  They  are  not  alone 
in  this  line  of  action,  as  other  roads,  such  as  the  Ijouisville  and 
Nashville  and  the  Illinois  Central,  have  arranged  to  do  likewis\ 
and  it  is  common  report  that  other  large  systems  are  so  arrangin*:- 
If  you  think  Armour  contracts  insure  proper  supply  of  cars,  then 
behold  the  existing  conditions  of  the  North  Carolina  berr^^  growers 
and  shippers,  w^here  Armour  has  the  contract,  and  shippers  and 
growers  are  wnthout  cars — resultant  loss  estimated  at  from  $200,00t^ 
to  $500,000. 
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SACRAMENTO    CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE. 

In  reference  to  the  lengthy  report  emanating  from  the  Sacramento 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  read  into  the  committee  record  by  Mr. 
Robbins  when  he  appeared  before  it,  would  say,  that  I  do  not  think 
comment  upon  my  part  is  necessary,  because  all  who  have  under- 
taken to  inform  themselves  at  all  with  respect  to  the  true  situation 
in  California,  particularly  the  district  referred  to,  doubtless  under- 
stand how  thoroughly  and  (completely  the  shippers  and  the  entire  fruit 
industry  of  that  section  is  under  the  domination  of  Armour  Car 
Lines,  thus  rendering  it  an  easy  matter  for  the  car  lines  to  obtain  rec- 
onnnendations  when  wanted.  T  know  of  my  own  knowledge  from 
personal  contact  with  California  shippers  and  growers,  that  they  are 
lar  from  Ixnng  satisfied  with  the  situation  and  that  the  rank  and  file 
did  not,  do  not,  and  would  not,  concur  in  that  report.     Car-line  com- 

f>anies  likewise  claim  that  shippers  in  the  Southwest  on  the  Frisco 
ine   are  satisfied.     I   offer  the   following   letter   to  show   how  the 
Armour  people  attempt  to  force  these  shippers  into  line: 

Armour  Car  Lines, 
Spi'inuficld,  Mo.,  Fehruary  8,  1905. 
Messrs.  Applkby  Brothers, 

FapcttcriUc,  Ark. 

Dear  Sirs  :  There  aro  poiidinj?  l)efore  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
blUs  seriously  aflfe<*tlii^  private  car  lines,  and  the  fight  by  the  advocates  of  such 
legislation  has  about  narrowed  down  to  one  fight  against  tlie  Armour  Car  Lines. 

Should  such  legislation  go  through  our  conii)any  would  no  doubt  l>e  forced  to 
go  out  of  the  business  and  the  railroads  would  be  exi)eeted  to  return  to  the  prac- 
tice in  effect  previous  to  181)8  of  furnishing  such  cars  as  they  could  obtain  to 
move  the  fruit  crojjs.  Fortunately,  this  condition  never  existed  in  Fayetteville 
sec'tion.  although  such  would  have  been  the  case  In  1807  and  1898  had  it  not  been 
for  our  cars  coming  to  the  rescue  of  anotlH»r  company  when  same  company  was 
called  uiM>n  to  take  <are  of  more  business  than  they  had  e<iuipment  to  handle. 

Knowing  that  your  interest  as  a  grower  Is  affected,  as  well  as  our  own,  we 
would  aslv  if  you  do  not  <le<M)i  it  of  sufficient  imiK)rtance  to  wire  or  write  both 
your  Senator  and  Representative  protesting  against  hasty  legislation  on  the 
subj(»ct.  as  any  legislation  tending  to  disturb  present  conditions  might  seriously 
affe<*t  your  interest  and  that  of  all  growers  in  the  iH»ach  or  strawberry  district 
of  Arkansas. 

Yours,  very  truly.  H.  M.  Steele,  Agent. 

Now,  listen  a  moment  and  you  will  hear  the  car  lines  shout,  "  Sub- 
ordinate officer:  the  company  did  not  authorize  that  letter." 

SENATOR  (Lark's  road. 

Mr.  Robbins  and  other  car-line  witnesses  have  dwelt  at  great  length 
upon  the  alleged  philanthropic  work  in  which  they  are  engaged  in 
opening  up  new  fruit -producing  fields,  claiming,  as  they  do,  that  the 
(ar  lines  are  pioneers  in  blazing  the  way  for  the  fruit  growers  and  in- 
dustry that  follows.  In  this  connection  it  was  claimed  that  the  ear- 
line  company  had  gone  to  great  expenditures  of  money  in  building  ice 
housi»s  and  erecting  ice  plants  in  new  territory  in  advance  of  the  in- 
dustry itself,  and  from  this  line  of  argument  they  would  have  it 
appear  that  the  entire  fruit  industry  of  the  country  had  been  devel- 
oped by  j)rivate  car  line  (•()mi)anies.  (ieorgia  and  the  Southwest  were 
cited  as  being  places  where  the  car-line  company  erected  ^^sX^w^vn^ 
icing  plants.  I  note  the  fact  that  along  t\\*\s  \\\\e  ol  \vv^\\\\vkvv\-  ^^ 
car-Jine  witnesses  cite  and  cite  again  one  concrete  \x\s\;^cfc  vkv  "'^>^'s 
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tratiou  of  this  pioneer  work  of  theirs.  I  refer  to  the  ice  housjc— tlr 
$75,000  ice  houst* — recently  erected  on  Senator  Clark's  road.  Mr. 
Robbins  says : 

What  is  known  as  the  San  Pedro  road.  Senator  Clark's  road,  is  now  boiidiK 
from  Salt  Lake  Citj'  to  Ix>8  Angeles,  and  is  to  be  flnlshed  Home  time  during  ttt 
season,  no  one  knows  just  when.  Tliey  tendei*ed  us  a  contract  and  we  uiadear 
exclusive  contnict  witli  tlieni  for  thr(»e  years,  and  we  are  now  huilding  t»«t  it 
the  desert  an  iee  liouse  oostinjj  us  .$75.()(KK  I  do  not  know  whether  we  will  hart 
a  single  car  over  tliat  road  this  summer  or  not. 

The  facts  are  that  this  so-called  "  Senator  Clark's  road  "*  proriJr 
a  700-mile  cut-off  in  the  transportation  of  citrus  fruits  from  somhem 
California  to  eastern  points,  and  that  the  road  has  bi»coine  a  part  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  System,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  System  i- 
under  exclusive  contract  with  the  xVrmour  Car  Lines,  and  the  only 
hazard,  under  these  circumstan(M?s,  which  the  Armour  Car  Lines 
assume  in  erecting  this  ice  house  is  the  hazard  that  there  will  be  n«' 
more  citrus  fruit  crops  in  southern  California.  They  have  rolle<i 
this  particular  ice  house  under  their  tongues  as  a  sweet  morsel,  tiul 
here  I  have  given  you  the  real  facts  concerning  it. 

ARMOl'K    &    (().    AS   DKALRRS. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Robbins's  testimony  with  I'eference  to  Armour 
&  Co.  being  dealers  in  fruits  and  produce,  I  can  not  believe  that  then- 
is  any  douot  in  anyone's  mind  as  to  Armour  &  Co.  being  dealers  in 
the  commodities  named.  If  there  l)e,  however,  I  wish  to  dniw  the 
attention  of  such  person  or  persons  to  the  testimony  at  the  varioib 
hearings  on  this  point. 

The  advertisement  referred  to  by  Congressman  Stevens  when  inter 
rogating  Mr.  Rob])ins  appeared  in  a  trade  paper  known  as  the  Kansa- 
City  Packer  under  date  of  Januarv  7,  1900,  and  subsequent  issue>. 
reading  as  follows:  •'  Cold  storage  tor  apples.  We  also  buy  and  sell 
apples,  potatoi»s,  etc.,  for  our  patrons.  C\)rresix)ndence '  solicited. 
Armour  Packing  Company,  Kansas  City,  Kans." 

Mr.  Robbins  also  stated  something  about  their  handling  car  lots  of 
oranges  in  small  markets  not  in  competition  with  anyone.  On  the 
face  of  it  such  a  statement  is  most  remarkable.  It  carries  with  it  the 
inference  that  the  markets  referred  to  had  never  previously  consume*! 
oranges. 

Mr.  Robbins,  in  attempting  to  explain  the  difference  of  refrigera- 
tion charges  from  Michigan  points  to  Duluth.  Minn.,  stated: 

In  1900  we  handled  Michij^an  peaches  to  some  extent,  and  our  nites  to  Dulutb. 
I  believe,  were  ^K>.  Under  the  railroad  rule  of  classification  previously  in 
elTect,  the  railways  paid  us  or  distributed  the  most  of  the  ice  uae<l  for  refritf 
eration,  and  our  rates  were  baseil  on  this  condition.  In  1903  the  railways 
changed  this  rule  and  diseontinued  absorbing;  the  cost  of  the  ice.  We  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  change  in  rule,  and  our  profits  were  not 
increased  by  the  increased  cost  in  refrigeration  over  the  previously  low  one. 
The  matter  of  chanp:ing  this  rule  is  a  matter  of  classification  in  freight  rates, 
and  Is  a  matter  between  the  roads  and  the  shippers,  and  the  same  is  not 
chargeable  to  the  ear  lines  in  any  way. 

Again  Mr.  Robbins's  statement  is  at  variance  with  facts. 

In  1900  the  .^  rmour  Car  Lines  had  nothing  to  do  whatever  with  the 
traffic;  the  railroads  refrigerated  and  carried  the  products  from 
Michigan  to  Duluth  and  biVW\  a^^\w^\-  VVisi,  ix^ffia  for  the  estimated 
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amount  of  ice  used  at  so  much  per  ton,  all  of  which  is  easily  verified 
from  station  agents'  records,  and  the  cost  under  these  conditions  was 
not  a  flat  rate  of  $15  j>er  car  nor  anv  fixed  sum  per  ear,  as  Mr.  Rob- 
bins  has  stated,  but  varied,  according  to  weather  conditions,  from 
$5  to  $15  per  car,  and  as  soon  as  the  exclusive  contract  with  Armour 
Car  Lines  was  executed  the  charge  for  refrigeration  was  advanced 
to  the  flat  charge  of  $45  per  car.  Before  the  exclusive  contract 
Armour  did  not  do  the  business. 

STATEMENT   OF    EARNINGS. 

Mr.  Robbins,  when  requested  to  file  a  statement  of  earnings  and 
expense  with  the  House  committee,  stated : 

"  I  would  like  to  know  whether  it  is  posvsible  to  submit  those  fig- 
ures to  the  committee  without  Ix^ing  open  to  our  competitors,  so  that 
they  may  learn  the  details  of  our  business?" 

Note  how  carefully  Mr.  Robbins  desires  to  protect  his  company's 
business  secrets  and  how  important  he  considers  it  that  his  com- 
petitors \ye  not  allowed  to  gain  any  information  concerning  the  same, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Armour  Car  Lines  and  Armour  & 
Co.  are  daily  possessed  of  illegitimate  knowledge  concerning  their 
competitors'  business.  (See  testimonv  before  House  committee,  pp. 
129-130.) 

In  previous  sworn  testimony  Mr.  Robbins  has  claimed  an  inability 
to  supply  such  information  : 

Mr.  March  AND.  What  became  of  your  records  V 

Mr.  RoBiiiNs.  W'oU.  we  U8e<l  a  loose-leaf  s.vsteni.  and  all  the  deadwood  that 
we  have  no  use  for  we  set  rid  of. 

Mr.  Marchand.  Do  you  call  the  record  of  .$4.^».(K)0 — do  you  treat  that  of  no 
imiK)rtan<»e? 

Mr.  UoBBiNH.  When  It  is  dea<l  and  gone  we  do  not  keep  old  records.  (See 
testimony,  I.  C.  C  October,  10(>4.) 


Mr.  ROBBIN8.  It  can  iwrhaps  best  be  explained  by  illustration.  Take  Sacra- 
mento fruits,  particularly  iiears  coming  up  the  river  l)y  boat,  are  put  In  cars  at 
Sacramento.  Shipi)erH  watch  the  fruit  when  it  comes,  and  when  one  of  them 
finds  a  car  of  stuff  that  is  comparatively  green  and  thinks  he  would  like  to  have 
It  rli)en  up  a  little,  he  will  give  us  orders  to  let  that  ciu*  run  without  Ice  to  our 
first  Icing  station,  which  is  Truckee,  at  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains,  where  ice  is  cheaper  than  in  California.  The  next  car  he  wUI 
de<'Ide  that  It  is  better  to  have  iced  at  Sacramento,  and  will  so  order.  It  would 
l»e  very  difficult  to  cover  that  in  a  tariff  so  that  a  man  at  the  eastern  destination 
would  know  whether  a  car  was  ianX  at  Sacramento  or  Truckee.  There  would  be 
nothing  in  the  billing  to  show  that  we  billed  such  cars  at  regular  Sacramento 
rates.  When  a  man  orders  his  car  run  to  Truckee  under  ventilation  It  saves 
Ice,  and  we  get  cheaper  i(v  on  top  of  the  mountains,  and  we  rebate  to  the  shlp- 
I»ers  the  difl'eren<*e  betw(H'n  the  cost  of  the  car  ice<l  and  any  ice  that  we  may 
sjive  by  not  icing  it.  anid  that  car  will  cost  less  than  icing  at  Sacramento.  It  Is 
not  a  rebate.  It  is  an  ecpialization.  It  is  a  methcnl  of  bookkeeping.  It  Is  the 
most  convenient  for  the  shipper  and  for  us.  He  then  has  tlie  same  charges 
collected  at  the  eastern  en<l  of  the  line  on  all  cars,  and  where  there  Is  a  saving 
in  the  ice  to  us  he  gets  the  l»enefit  of  it. 

A  very  singular  explanation  indeed.  It  is  true  that  icing  may  be 
provided  cheaper  at  Truckee  than  at  Sacramento;  it  is  also  true  that 
many  cars,  not  only  of  pears,  but  other  fruits,  loaded  in  Sacramento 
district,  go  forward  to  Truckee  after  loading,  for  the  initial  iciug:. 
and  Mr.  "Robbins  states  sometimes  to  Ogdeu«    WVi'aX.  "ait^  N2ckfc  yds?^^- 
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inountable  difficulties,  however,  preventing  the  publishing  of  a  tarii 
to  apply  from  those  points?  There  certainly  can  be  none  if  \h 
transaction  be  an  honest  one.  The  facts  are,  however,  that  a  largf 
portion  of  this  fruit  is  sold  f.  o.  b.  California.  There  are  a  fr^ 
markets  throughout  the  United  States  known  as  auction  markeu 
the  principal  oues  being  (Miicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  Cirr. 
New  York,  Boston,  and  one  or  tw-o  others.  Shipments  to  all  non 
auction  markets  are  sold  f.  o.  b.  California,  consignee  paying  freighr. 
Mr.  Bobbins  states  that  consignee  has  no  means  of  knowing  whe&^r 
or  not  his  car  of  fiuit  has  received  proper  refrigeration,  or  whether 
it  has  been  run  under  ventilation  as  far  east  as  Ogden.  Consigiw 
does  know,  however,  by  experience,  that  the  full  refrigerator  "rate 
alw^ays  applies,  and  the  settlement,  if  any,  is  always  made  at  thf 
w^estern  end  of  the  line,  w^ithout  the  real  ow^ner  of  the  fruit  or  the 
consignee  havin<j^  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  transaction.  Ami 
it  is  this  sort  or  manipulation  and  scheming  that  the  fruit  indu>tn 
of  this  country  is  now  protesting  against.  Mr.  Robbins's  statement 
is  an  open  confession  of  one  of  the  iniquities  of  the  ear  line  system. 
He  admits  that  the  consignee  or  real  owner  of  the  fruit,  excvpt  when 
consigned  to  auction  markets,  has  no  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  hi>  I 
fruit  is  being  run  under  ventilation — or,  in  other  words,  improperK 
refrigerated — notwithstanding  the  fact  that  consignee  is  require«l 
to  pay  an  outrageously  extortionate  price  for  this  alleged  scientiti' 
refrigeration.  1  might  add  further  that  it  is  in  testimony  l)efor»' 
the  Interstate  Counnerce  Commission  that  in  addition  to  that  pra«' 
tice  Armour  Car  Lines  pay  regularly  varying  amounts  in  rebates  to 
certain  California  shippers,  and  Mr.  Leeds,  general  manager  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Refrigerator  Car  Twines,  Ix'fore  the  Interstate  Connuenv 
Commission,  October  hearing,  under  oath  declared  that  his  company 
paid  $25  per  car  I'cbate  to  the  shipper  of  all  cars  consigned  to  Chi- 
cago and  $35  ])er  car  on  consignments  to  eastern  markets,  and  main- 
tained that  it  was  necessary  to  do  this  in  order  to  mcH»t  Armour  com- 
petition. I  state  emphatically  that  such  rebates  are  in  addition  to 
anv  s(*ttlements  or  reduction  from  the  Armour  tariflPs  IxH'ause  «»f 
shipments  running  a  certain  portion  of  the  distance  under  ventila- 
tion. In  this  respect  the  car  lines  stand  stdf -confessed  and  self- 
condenmed.  Right  here  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  means 
this  double  carrier  system  affords  for  just  such  manipulation  and 
how  difficult  it  is  under  the  system  to  definitely  fix  the  responsibility 
or  ascertain  the  true  situation,  and,  in  addition,  the  rebate  arrange- 
ment is  agreed  u])on  before  shipping  begins  at  so  nnich  per  car,  when 
it  could  not  be  known  what  cars  would  go  part  way  imder  ventila- 
tion, and  because  of  this  rebate  arrangement  on  shipments  from 
northern  California  refrigerating  rates  are  about  $J^0  per  car  highor 
than  from  southern  California. 

For  further  evidence  as  to  rebates  see  testimony  of  Messrs.  WatH>n. 
Robbins,  and  Leeds,  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  hearing,  Octo- 
ber, 1904. 

Mli^CELr  ANEOITS    WITNESSES. 

As  to  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  witnesses,  said  to  be  growers, 
who  appeared  h(»re  to  give  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  Armour  Car 
Lines,  1  am  satisfied  that  the  committee  drew^  its  own  conclusions  as 
to  the  value  of  such  testimony. 
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^  I  only  want  to  refer  to  tlie  declaration  of  one  witness  in  this  con- 
nection, who  warned  the  House  committee  of  the  resultant  danger 
to  the  shipping  interests  of  the  country  if  Congress  should  attempt 
to  bring  the  car  lines  within  the  pale  of  the  law,  declaring,  as  he  did, 
and  which  is  true,  that  Armour  Car  Lines  were  not  common  carriers 
nor  chartered  by  the  state  as  such,  and  therefore  may  cease  and 
desist  business  at  will;  and  the  carriers  of  the  country,  not  having 
been  required  to  own  and  control  their  own  cars,  it  is  clearly  apparent 
the  disaster  Armour  Car  Lines  may  work  in  any  community  when 
it  may  be  to  their  interest  to  do  so,  by  and  through  the  exercise  of 
their  tremendous  j)ower  as  the  owners  of  all  the  instrumentalities 
of  railway  carriage.  If  that  be  true  with  respect  to  Georgia — and  it 
doubtless  is  true — it  is  the  most  pow^erful  argument  that  I  could 
offer  for  the  dethronement  of  this  monopoly,  as  it  must  be  plain  to 
all  that  when  the  Armour  system  has  spread  to  cover  all  tne  rail- 
ways of  the  country  Armour  &  Co.  would  have  within  their  hands, 
the  means  to  compel  at  will  a  complete  reconstruction,  commercially, 
of  any  State  whose  territory  had  come  under  its  domination.  I  ask 
you,  gentlemen,  can  we  intrust  with  safety  to  any  corporation  such 
a  tremendous  power? 

KAJLWAYS  FKil  KK  THKIK  OWN    INTEREST. 

Mr.  Kobbins,  before  the  House  committee,  says  further: 

Mr.  Ferguson  figures  out  in  detail  why  it  would  pay  the  railroads  to  own  their 
ow^n  refrigerator  cars.  I  have  found  that  the  railway  men  figure  out  their  own 
interest  with  a  sharp  pencil,  and  consider  it  is  for  them  to  determine  whether  it 
is  for  tlieir  best  interest  to  buy  cars  or  rent  tlieni. 

All  of  which  does  not  answer  my  statement  and  figures  offered  in 
support  thereof,  that  it  is  cheaper  for  the  carriers  to  own  their  own 
cai-s  than  to  pay  an  exorbitant  Armour  car  rental.  And  I  might  re- 
mind ilr.  Bobbins  that  witnesses  for  his  company  are  the  onlv  per- 
sons who  have  maintained  to  the  contrary,  and  I  point  to  the  records 
of  these  hearings  in  proof. 

And  again  I  wish  to  remind  Mr.  Kobbins  that  it  is  not  only  a  fact 
that  Armour  Car  Lines  and  other  car-line  owners  are  the  only  pro- 
testants  against  car-line  legislation,  but  that  the  great  railway  inter- 
ests, whose  very  existence,  as  Mr.  llobbins  and  others  would  have  you 
believe,  are  dependent  upon  the  i)rivate  car  line  system,  and  which 
he  claims  is  menaced  by  proposed  legislation,  have  not  only  refrained 
from  publicly  assisting  the  car-line  (•omi)anies  in  their  present  di- 
lemma, but  many  of  them  have  publicly  denounced  the  private  car 
line  system.  (See  testimony  of  J.  W.  Midgely  before  the  Intei'state 
Commerce  Commission,  October  car-line  bearings.  Also  many  cir- 
cular letters  sent  out  lo  railway  intere»-ts  of  the  country,  in  w^hich  Mr. 
Midgely  states  that  he  is  representing  the  raihvays  in  their  fight 
against  the  car-line  companies.) 

Also  see  testimony  of  K.  P.  Ober,  general  agent.  Northern  Pacific 
Car  Lines,  as  oriv(»n  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  May 
11  last.  Mr.  Olier  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  railw^ay  compa- 
nies are  able  and  competent  to  cnrrv  on  a  refrigerator  car-line  busi- 
ness. '\^Tiy  does  not  Mr.  Kobbins  k(»ep  quiet  concerning  the  interest 
of  the  railway  companies  and  let  the  railroad  men  with  the  "  slvwc^ 
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pencils  ''  he  has  mentioned  get  busy  in  their  own  interest?    (Forilr 
Kobbins's  testimony,  see  p.  114,  House  committee  record.) 

1X)K8  THE  8IZE  OF  A    MAN'S  BUSINESS  INDICATE    THE    DEGREE  OF  JUSHiE 

HE  IS  ENTITLED  TO? 

An  eifort  was  made  bv  Mr.  ITrion  and  others,  as  will  be  (rfjsem«i 
by  referring  to  Mr.  Urion'.s  statement  before  the  House  committee, 
page  192  ot  tlie  record,  to  impress  the  committee  with  the  relati^^ 
nonimportance  of  my  protest,  upon  the  theory  that  my  shipment' 
were  so  light  as  to  be  of  no  consequence,  and  therefore  the  interet 
that  I  represent  should  be  entitled  to  no  consideration.     In  support 
of  that  contention  lie  quoted  in  part,  and  in  part  only,  my  testimony 
as  given  in  the  June  hearing,  and  which  referred  to  only  one  corc 
modity,  that  Ixiing  peaches.     I  have  never  claimed  to  6e  a  h«n 
shipper  of  Michigan  peaches.     Xorthwestern  dealers,  as  a  rule,  trt 
not.     I  can  indicate  wholesale  fruit  houses  in  Minnea|x>Iis  and  St. 
Paul  doing  more  than  $1,000,(X)0  of  business  annually  who  hmdk 
no   more   Slichigan   peaches   than   does  our  firm.     I  'am  sure  Mr. 
IJrioifs  statement  in  this  regard  will  have  no  force  with  this  com- 
mittee.    It  must  be  plain  that,  whether  I  ship  one  or  a  thousand  ca^. 
I  am  entitled  to  equal  protection  on  the  cars   that    I  do  ship.   I 
might  add  that  last  season,  in  Duluth  and  Superior,  with  a  combined 
population  of  more  than  100,000  ]>eople.  only  one  car  of  Michigan 
l>eaches  was  marketed.     The  high  transix)rtation  charges  have  prac- 
tically killed  the  Michigan  peach  business  in  those   markets.    Our 
suppfy  is  drawn   from  other  sections.     Had  Mr.   I'rion  desired  to 
quote  more  fully  from  my  testimony  that  fact  would  have  api)eare«i 
to  the  committee.     If  the  size  of  our  business  has  any  l>earing  upon 
the  subject  at  all,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  stating  for  the  inforinaliim 
of  the  connnitt(v  that  our  firm  annually  pays  the  railway  carriers  of 
the   country    foi*   ti'ansportation   more   than   $100,000,    or   a   sum.  I 
think,    far    in    excess    of   the    sums    paid    by    Armour's    Michigai. 
witnesses,  to  whom  Mr.   Urion  and  Mr.  Robbins  frequently  refer 
And  further  in  this  connection,  we  are  not  protesting^  alone  against 
the  conditions  that  exist  in  Michigan,  but  of  conditions  eLsewhen*: 
and  again  I  will  add,  had  it  not  l)een  for  this  same  private  car  line 
system,  that  has  discriminated  against  our  business  from  its  Ix^gin- 
ning,  our  business  to-day  would  be  much  more  extensive  than  it  i^ 
And  it  is  against  this  system,  that  robs  us  of  the  reward  of  our  own 
industry,  that  1  am  ])n>testing.     IWause  of  this  the  car-line  people 
have   been   before   these   committees   shouting::  '' Radical  I  **■    *•  Ram- 
pant I  "  '"  Irresi)onsible  commission  men !  "  "  Middlemen  who  are  para 
sites  on  industry!''     And  all  Iwcause  we  do  not  prof>ose  to  tamely 
submit  to  their  domination.     I  am  none  of  these,  nor  do  I  repn^sent 
any  such,  and   T  hope  T  may  bo  pardoned  in  this  conne<'tion  for 
obs<»rvinir  that  the<e  private  car  line  hearings  have  shown  l)eyond  tlu^ 
perad  vent  lire  of  a  doubt  that  the  private  car  line  manipulator  is  a 
quadruped,  and  that  he  has  all  four  of  his  feet  in  the  trough.     Even 
though  mv  business  1)0  small  as  compared  with  the  colossal  system 
against  which  we  are  protesting,  it  may  not  l>e  amiss  to  remind  thi> 
committee  that  more  than  ^25  wholesale  fiMiit  firms,  who  are  largely 
cash  buyers  of  the  products  in  which  they  deal,  and  doing  an  annual 
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35  business  of  more  than  $75,000,000,  irrespective  of  other  interests,  are 
=*  directly  back  of  me  in  this  fight,  and  1  am  but  carrying  out  their 
instructions, 

■  Mr.  Urion  then  talks  to  the  House  committee  as  to  whom  and  what 
I  represent,  stating  it  to  be  a  number  of  retail  dealers,  professional 
men,  etc.,  who  know  nothing  about  the  question  and  have  no  interest 

r.  in  the  private  car  line  question.     I  submit  that  Mr.  Urion  is  neither 
c-  qualified  nor  authorized  to  speak  for  the  interests  that  I  represent,  and 
.-  as  to  their  interest  in  the  private  car  line  subject,  it  is  self-evident 
r  that  every  citizen  is  deeply  interested  in  a  situation  such  as  the  one 
under  discussion — one  that  admits  of  enthroning  a  monopoly,  espe- 
cially a  food  monopoly.     Possibly  Mr.  Urion's  environments  have 
been  such  as  to  lead  him  to  believe  otherwise.    If  such  has  been  the 
case,  he  is  doomed  to  a  sudden  awakening,  and  that  in  the  no  distant 
future. 

Mr.  Urion  stated :  "  Mr.  Ferguson  has  not  been  authorized  to  rep- 
resent the  Wisconsin  Master  Butchers'  Association."    In  answer  to 
which  I  offered  credentials,  duly  executed  by  that  organization,  which 
were  forwarded  to  me  without  any  solicitation  upon  my  part.     Fur- 
ther, I  hold  credentials  from  all  the  organizations  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, but  will  state  that  the  one  named  in  the  records  as  the  "Min- 
nesota Jobbers'  Association  "  should  appear  as  the  "  Minnesota  Ship- 
pers and  Receivers'  Association."    I  appreciate,  of  course,  that  this 
committee  will  not  be  disposed  to  consider  or  decide  this  question 
.    based  upon  whom  or  what  I  represent,  but  will  endeavor  to  decide 
.    the  question  upon  its  merits,  irrespective  of  who  is  for  or  against  the 
proposition.     But,  inasmuch  as  these  public  statements  of  the  car-line 
witnesses  before  the  committees  have  been  given  wide  publicity,  I 
,    deem  it  of  some  importance  to  answer  them. 

ARMOUR   THREATENS   WITNESSES. 

I  quote  from  Mr.  Urion's  testimony  (House  committee,  p.  199)  : 

Mr.  Stevens.  Do  you  know  that  there  were  threats  made  against  some  of  the 
growers  by  some  of  your  agents? 

Mr.  Ubion.  There  were  no  threats.  That  matter  was  highly  magnified.  One 
of  the  subordinates  of  the  company  met  an  old  friend  of  his  who  had  come 
down  there  and  jokingly  they  passed  some  words.    That  was  greatly  magnified. 

Mr.  S-^EVENS.  Then  you  deny  that  this  occurred;  that  this  did  actually  oc- 
cur— that  your  agent  did  make  an  implied  or  direct  threat? 

Mr.  Ubion.  I  deny  that  be  made  any  threat  at  all.  I  took  him  over  to  the 
office  and  examined  hini  about  it.  I  believe  his  story  that  he  did  not  make  any 
such  threat,  and  I  said  to  the  Commission  at  that  time  that  we  would  not  tol- 
erate anything  of  that  kind.  It  was  done  by  a  subordinate  with  no  authority, 
if  he  did  say  it  If  you  only  knew  of  some  of  the  things  that  are  being  re- 
sorted to  in  this  fight,  that  are  being  made  by  the  middlemen,  you  would  not  be 
surprised  at  some  of  the  misstatements. 

The  best  answer  to  the  above  is  testimony,  June  car-line  hearing, 
page  379  : 

TESTIMONY    OF    JEROME    MAYNABD.    FRUIT    SHII'PEB,    GRAND    RAPIDS,    lilCB. 

Mr.  Obton.  Did  you.  after  the  session  of  this  Ck>mmlsslon  closed  last  evenlnfr 
have  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Wolcott  In  this  room? 
Mr.  Maynabd.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Orton.  Did  Mr.  Wolcott  open  the  conversation,  or  ^oMx^fiM't 

S.  Doc.  24;^,  bs^]  -  vn]  4 .V) 
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Mr.  Maynabd.  Mr.  Wolcotl 

Mr.  Obton.  And  whom  did  he  address  besides  yonrgelfl 

Bir.  Matnabd.  N.  Yinkenmolder,  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Mr.  Obton.  Was  it  in  the  bade  imrt  of  this  room? 

Bir.  Matnabd.  Yes,  sir ;  Just  outside  the  railing. 

Mr.  Obton.  And  what  did  Mr.  Wolcott  say? 

Mr.  Matnabd.  He  said,  **  You  fellows  had  better  stayed  at  Grand  Bapidi 
We  will  make  it  warm  for  you  here.    We  will  give  yon  the  hot  end  of  the  itidr 

Mr.  Obton.  What  did  you  say  to  him? 

Mr.  Matnabd.  I  said  we  expected  him  to,  aad  told  him  to  so  ahead  and  do  Iss 
worst 

Mr.  Obton.  What  else  did  he  say  to  you. 

Mr.  Matnabd.  That  Grand  Rapids  had  had  favors,  and  we  sot  you  last  y»r 
Just  where  we  wanted  you. 

I  submit  the  testimony  as  a  complete  answer  to  Mr.  Urion's  denial 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  evident  friendship  betwea 
Mr.  Wolcott,  who  is  superintendent  for  Armour  Car  Lines^  and  Mr. 
Maynard,  whom  Mr.  Urion  has  stated  Mr.  Wolcott  iokm^ly  ad- 
dress as  an  old  friend.  In  reference  to  the  favors  Grand  Hapids  hid 
enjoyed,  to  which  Mr.  Wolcott  referred,  that  was  during  the  yeir 
that  the  exclusive  contract  did  not  apply  to  that  point. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  B.   FELDER,   ATTORNEY  FOR   ARMOUR  GAR  UKB) 
SAn)  TO  BE  REPRESENTING  THE  GEORGIA  PEACH   GBOWEB8. 

I  shall  refer  but  briefly  to  Mr.  Felder's  testimony,  first  calling 
attention  to  these  statements : 

I  practiced  law  in  Atlanta.  I  have  for  a  number  of  years  represented  tlie 
Armour  interest  at  Atlanta  as  attorney  in  Georgia.  I  appear  here,  howeTer.  on 
behalf  of  several  prominent  peach  growers  of  Georgia. 

These  middle  men,  until  the  present  system  was  brought  into  effect,  biTe 
Uved  as  parasites  upon  this  industry,  and  the  car  lines  assisted  much  in  re^ 
lating  this  parasite  or  barnacle  that  had  fed  upon  peach  growers  from  tbe 
South  since  the  beginning  of  the  business. 

The  average  value  of  a  car  of  peaches  in  New  York  la  $1,200,  freight  tod 
icing,  $270. 

So  Mr.  Felder  states. 

Every  one  who  is  informed — ^and  particularly  do  the  Georgia 
peach  CTOwers  know — that  such  average  values  are  not  realized  froin 
their  shipments.  In  fact,  I  read  of  tne  Greorgia  peach  growers  sus- 
taining a  loss  last  season  by  reason  of  shipments  not  paying  expenses. 
The  Georgia  peach  grower,  I  maintain,  would  indeed  be  very  nappy 
if  Armour  Car  Lines  would  guarantee  them  average  sales  on  their 
fruit  of  from  $700  to  $800  per  car. 

Again,  Mr.  Folder,  the  attorney  who  briefs  both  sides  of  the  case, 
delivers  himself  thus : 

These  exclusive  contracts  that  have  been  exciting  everybody  in  the  oountry 
from  the  walking  delegate  to  the  occupant  of  the  White  House. 

Note  how  flippantly  this  hired  man,  who  claims  to  be  fanner, 
attorney,  grower,  and  legislator — a  conglomeration  of  all — ^refers  to 
the  "  occupant  of  the  White  House."  And  then,  in  marked  contrast 
with  his  statement  tliat  these  contracts  are  "  agitating  the  minds 
of  everybody,"  he  declares  in  the  next  breath  that  only  a  few  middle- 
men,  whom  he  characterizes  as  "  parasites  on  industry,''  are  pro- 
testing. 

I  fear  Mr.  Felder  is  not  ^ood  authority  on  this  subject. 
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And  again,  Mr.  Felder  goes  into  convulsions  and  emits  a  lot  of 
irrelevant  matter,  and  tells  the  committee  that  it  reauires  ^^  capital," 
'*  credit,"  and  "  responsibility  "  to^  engage  in  the  buying  oi  these 
products,  and  that  none  of  the  protestants  are  buyers.  I  submit 
again,  as  I  have  previously  done,  that  the  western  dealers  are  largely 
buyers.  The  wholesale  miit  dealers  throughout  the  country  as  a 
whole  will  compare  favorably  with  any  other  jobbing  interest  with 
respect  to  the  relation  of  the  capital  invested  to  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness handled  and  the  manner  in  which  that  business  is  handled. 

And  again,  he  exclaims — 

I  do  not  know  Mr.  Ferguson.  I  assume  he  is  a  very  nice  man  and  no  doubt 
a  very  honest  man,  but  of  aU  the  commission  merchants  in  the  United  States 
who  are  aggrieved  by  the  car  lines  and  their  manner  of  doing  business,  I 
think  only  two  of  them  came  here  to  present  their  grievances. 

Car  line  witnesses  have  again  and  again  dwelt  at  length  upon  this 
statement  and  have  published  the  same,  doubtless  at  advertising  rates, 
throughout  the  country.  I  therefore  wish  to  state  that,  if  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  committee  that  each  of  tiie  protesting  firms  be  distinctly 
represented,  and  if  the  committee  will  announce  publicly  to  that 
effect,  I  am  sure  that  when  Congress  again  convenes  Washington  will 
be  crowded  with  an  army  of  protestants  coming  from  every  section 
of  the  country.  It  must  be  plain  to  all  that  the  method  of  procedure 
we  have  adopted  is  simply  in  the  interest  of  economy  of  time  and 
money.  Busmess  men,  snippers,  and  growers  throughout  the  country 
can  ill  afford  to  drop  their  business  and  personally  take  up  this 
fight,  and  therefore  oeemed  it  wise  to  join  toother  and  determine, 
first,  that  which  the  majority  most  desire,  and  then  select  some  one 
or  more  person  or  persons  to  represent  them  and  their  present  case, 
all  joining  in  the  expense. 

Mr.  Felder  proceeds : 

Mr.  Mann.  And  now  you  say  that  there  are  very  few  of  those  who  are 
opposed  to  it? 

Bir.  Fexdeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mann.  You  think  those  very  few  men  have  created  a  great  deal  of  farore? 

Mr.  Feldeb.  I  used  to  he  a  legislator  myself,  and  I  was  chairman  of  a  very 
prominent  committee  of  the  house.  We  have  a  great  many  of  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  when  a  man  hung  his  hat  in  our  conmiittee  room,  concerned  hima^ 
ahout  legislation  on  subjects  in  which  he  had  no  interest,  we  would  caU  him  a 
**wall£ing  delegate."  And  I  do  not  know  any  difference  between  the  walking 
delegate  who  goes  about  the  country  and  gets  up  labor  compacts  and  the  walk- 
ing delegate  who  goes  about  the  country  and  gets  chambers  of  commerce  to 
indorse  certain  legislation.  He  is  none  the  less  a  walking  delegate,  if  he  Is 
engaged  in  promoting  legislation,  even  though  he  is  a  millionaire. 

Now,  my  recollection  Is  that  some  gentlemen  who  do  not  reside  in  our  State 
visited  several  towns  therein  and  called  meetings  of  the  chambers  of  commerce, 
snd  said,  "If  you  will  indorse  these  various  propositions  you  will  get  some- 
thing for  nothing." 

Now,  we  have  not  attained  to  that  ideal  condition  in  my  State  where  we  are 
not  willing  to  get  something  for  nothing ;  we  are  like  other  people. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  suppose  that  you  would  class  a  man  like  President  Truesdell, 
of  the  Lackawanna,  and  Mr.  Cassatt,  of  the  Pennsylvania,  as  a  walking  delegate 
l)ecau8e  he  bt^lieves  some  legislation  is  necessary  on  private-CQr  matters? 

Mr.  Feldeb.  I  would  not  so  classify  him,  as  I  know  nothing  about  him. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Have  you  not  noticed  that  almost  every  otficial  of  a  railroad  in 
the  United  States  who  has  given  an  expression  on  this  subject  says  that  there 
should  be  some  legislation  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Feldeb.  No,  sir;  I  have  emphatically. not 
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testimony  I  have  just  quoted  needs  no  comment.  Conclndinj 
lis  witness,  I  draw  the  comniittee's  attention  to  his  testimonj 
ppears  on  page  227,  House  committee  record,  wherein  Mr. 
the  attorney,  admits  having  no  knowledge  of  the  famous 
rtation  case  known  as  the  Social  Circle  Case,  in  view  of  whicb 
>t  think  his  statements  will  attract  the  serious  consideration 
>ne,  as  it  must  be  self-evident  that  a  carrier's  attorney  who  is 
edly  ignorant  of  a  transportation  case  of  this  nature  should 
ume  to  argue  the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress  to  enict 
.te-commerce  laws,  nor  assume  to  tell  Congress  what  it  miy 
y  not  do.  I  think  I  may  well  refrain  from  further  considen- 
his  statements,  which  must  be  accepted  as  the  utterances  of 
man  who  is  paid  to  shout,  and  his  lamentations  may  be  lik- 
ito  the  tears  of  mourners  who  weep  for  hire, 
h  to  notice  some  of  the  points  made  by  Mr.  Robbins,  manager 
Armour  Car  Lines,  in  his  stjitement  before  the  Committee  on 
rce.  In  describing  the  application  of  refrigeration  to  perish- 
iffic,  he  mentions  the  fact  that  '^  equipment  is  parked  in  ad- 
or  business  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country  at  differ- 
sons  of  the  year,  with  consequent  delays  and  idle  cars.'' 
is  in  a  measure  true,  but  he  should  also  have  stated  the  fact 
B  parking  is  done  by  the  carriers  themselves  and  is  in  no  way 
I  by  the  ownership  of  the  refrigerator  cars  parked,  and  the 
5  incident  to  the  service  and  in  no  way  relieved  by  the  private 
liip  of  the  cars.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  whole 
of  parking  the  cars  is  performed  bv  the  carriers,  and  the  car- 
rving  the  various  different  fruit  belts  own  nearly  all  the  icing 
3  ana  are  required  to  maintain  an  icing  system  and  an  icing 
or  these  stations  to  take  care  of  the  pick-up,  or  less-than-car- 
Bc  in  refrigerated  products;  so  that,  if  the  Armour  Car  Lines 
in  such  a  system  or  a  part  of  the  system,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  dupli- 
>f  what  the  railroads  have  already  provided  and  do  and  must 
in,  and  it  operates  as  a  double  burden  upon  the  traffic  for  that 
But  Armour  Car  Lines  have  no  such  force  or  any  force  em- 
in  the  actual  work  involved  in  taking  care  of  traffic.  The  man 
es  the  icing  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  testified  before  the  Inter- 
ommerce  Commission  on  the  11th  of  this  month  that  he  iced 
rigerator  cars  at  Grand  Rapids  under  contract  with  Armour 
nes,  and  his  contract  provided  for  the  entire  refrigerating 
at  that  point,  including  the  inspection  of  the  empty  cars  to 
in  their  fitness  for  loading,  which  inspection  amounted  to 
into  the  cars  and  seeing  that  they  were  clean  and  the  drain 
ere  open,  and,  in  addition,  the  inspection  of  all  other  Armour 
ssing  through  this  station — that  is,  inspecting  the  bunkers  to 
n  whether  or  not  reicing  was  necessary — all  of  which  services 
•ovided  for  in  the  contract  price  for  ice  of  $1.65  per  ton  when 
as  done  from  platform  and  $2  per  ton  when  icing  was  done 
ragons  at  team  tracks.  This  constitutes  the  whole  service. 
s  nothing  more  to  it.  This  same  witness,  Mr.  Horner,  testified 
ne  one  or  another  of  Armour's  employees  would  appear  Uiere 
.me  to  time,  and  the  only  service  which  he  knew  that  such 
Be  performed  was  to  keep  check  on  the  witness  to  see  that  he 
make  an  overcharge  for  ice  used.    Grand  Rapids  is  one  of  the 
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heaviest  loading  points  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  it  appears  from 
this  man's  testimony  that  there  was  not  a  sin^e  employee  ox  Armour's 
located  there.  This  same  witness  had,  prior  to  the  Armour  exchisive 
contracts,  performed  this  identical  service  for  the  Michigan  roads. 
(See  testimony  before  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Chicago, 
May  11, 1905.) 

REFRIGERATION   CHARGES. 

Mr.  Robbins  states  that  "  the  refrigerator  charges  to  the  public 
are  based  upon  the  cost  of  ice,  supervision,  etc.,  together  with  reason- 
able profits  for  the  investment,  claims,  contingencies,  etc.,  and  are  as 
low  as  consistent  with  good  service." 

The  supervision,  I  have  shown,  in  so  far  as  real,  is  a  duplicate  in 
all  things,  and  therefore,  to  the  full,  a  burden  upon  traffic  In  all 
official  classification  territory  the  classification  provides  for  a  charge 
of  $2.50  per  ton  for  ice  in  the  bunkers,  which  admits  of  a  profit  to 
the  parties  performing  the  service,  and  as  further  evidence  with  re- 
spect to  the  profits  accruing  to  the  Armour  Car  Lines  on  their  refrig- 
erator cars,  refer  to  the  testimony  of  W.  Streckmens  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  May  12,  formerly  employed  by 
Armour  Car  Lines  as  stenographer.  Mr.  Streckmens  testified  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  the  Northwestern  Line 
billed  ice  to  Armour  Car  liines  at  $1  per  ton.  The  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  billed  on  Armour  Car  Lines  at  $2.50  per  ton  and  rebated 
back  to  them  $1  per  ton  on  counterclaims.  The  other  roads  each 
$1.25  per  ton.  And  that  the  profits  to  Armour  Car  Lines  on  their 
refrigerator-car  business  amounted  to  from  five  to  six  hundred  per 
cent.  I  know  there  is  a  $15  flat  rate  per  car  for  refrigerating  pack- 
ing-house products  from  St.  Paul  to  Pacific  coast  points,  over  lines 
on  which  Armour  &  Co.  have  no  exclusive  contracts,  and  packing- 
house products  reauire  more  frequent  reicing  than  fruits.  This  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  unreasonableness  instead  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  profit;  but  this  profit,  in  my  estimation,  is  of  less  conde- 
rnce  than  the  other  evils  incident  to  placing  this  mammoth  mer- 
nt  upon  our  highways,  ecjuipped  with  a  system  that  not  only 
enables  it  to  levy  an  extortionate  tax  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  but  also  provides  it  with  a  complete  means  of  obtaining 
illegitimate  knowledge  of  its  competitor's  business — Imowledge  that, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  may  as  well  be  obtained  by  and  through 
a  system  which  enabled  it  to  rifle  the  United  States  mails.  It  is  just 
as  great  a  wrong  against  the  fruit  dealers  and  shippers  to  give  this 
power  and  privflege  to  Armour  Car  Lines  as  it  would  be  to  give  to 
some  third  private  party  a  right  to  open  and  examine  the  business 
correspondence  of  any  oi  you  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  or  of  any 
man  engaged  in  business,  and  mis  system,  when  perfecteil,  will  enable 
Armour  to  fix  both  the  price  to  the  OTOwers  and  the  price  to  the 
consumers  of  all  perishable  food  products.  There  is  no  room  for 
doubt  about  it 

Mr.  Robbins  quotes  extensively  from  the  testimony  of  certain 
Michigan  growers  brought  to  the  Chicago  hearing  by  Armour  Car 
Lines  and  Kept  and  entertained  at  Armour's  expense.  He  does  not 
give  their  whole  testimony.  The  cross-examination  of  thea^  -^^ 
nesses  boiled  their  testimony  down  to  this  one  povivX.^  ^x^di  ^t^^  ^>a\ 
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"That  they  would  rather  have  an  Armour  car  and  pay  Annan 
char^  than  to  be  altogether  without  refrigerator  cars;^  and  for 
verincation  of  this  I  refer  to  their  printed  testimony  at  this  hearing, 
which  is  accessible  to  all.  But  see  also  the  testimony  of  other 
Michigan  growers  and  shippers  at  the  same  hearing,  who  came  tod 
testified  at  their  own  expense.  They  tell  an  altogether  diffenot 
story  as  to  the  prevailing  conditions  in  the  Michi«in  &uit  belt  Aod 
in  nirther  contrast  with  testimony  of  Armour's  Michigan  witnesses 
I  wish  to  insert  in  this  statement  extracts  from  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Patriarche,  traffic  manager  of  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  Bailwij, 
in  the  June  car-line  hearing,  as  follows  (p.  84)  : 

Mr.  Decker.  And  under  the  method  of  handling  trafiSc,  please  tell  the  Ooiiiiiii» 
sion  whether  the  service  was  regarded  as  satisfactory  by  the  comiMLny.  I  ii 
speaking  about  1900  now. 

Mr.  Patbiabche.  I  would  say,  so  far  as  our  company  Is  concerned,  we  re- 
garded onr  service  as  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Decker  (p.  37).  The  service  was  then  as  good  as  it  is  now? 

Mr.  Patriarche.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Prouit.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  yon  lost  a  great  deal  of 
traffic  by  your  inability  to  furnish  cars.  Yon  seem  to  confine  that  to  locil 
traffic. 

Mr.  Patriarche.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Decker.  What  do  you  mean  by  local  traffic? 

Mr.  Patriarchs.  Stations  where  there  is  a  large  production  of  fruit  ud  no 
competing  railroad — simply  our  own  road. 

Ck)inmissioner  Prouty.  You  say  at  those  stations  yon  were  unable  to  hiDdle 
ail  the  traffic. 

Mr.  Patriarche.  Not  at  those  stations. 

Commissioner  Prouty.  You  did  handle  it  there? 

Mr.  Patriarche.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Prouty.  But  at  competing  stations  yon  allowed  a  good  detl  of 
it  to  go  to  your  competitors  that  you  might  have  retained  yourself? 

Mr.  Patriarche.  We  let  a  good  share  of  it  go,  to  take  care  of  the  ststioot 
where  we  were  the  only  road. 

Mr.  Decker.  You  lost  some  of  the  competitive  business? 

Mr.  Patriarche.  Yes,  sir. 

PATENTS  CONTROLLED. 

Much  has  been  said  by  car-line  witnesses  with  respect  to  patents 
controlled.  I  quote  from  Mr.  Robbins's  testimony  before  the  Houa 
committee,  as  follows : 

There  are  a  great  many  bona  fide  contracts  in  force  l)etween  the  railways  and 
car  companies  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  which  run  for  various  terms,  up  to 
seven  years  at  least,  which,  together  with  Armour's  patents  owned  by  these 
companies  on  the  combination  ventilator  and  nefrigerator  cars,  have  a  direct 
l)earing  on  any  legislation  as  a  whole. 

Any  claim  that  car  lines  control  patents  to  the  extent  that  may 
render  it  even  difficult  for  carriers  to  supply  refrigerator  cars  for 
themselves,  to  my  mind,  should  receive  scant  consideration.  Such 
claims  are  nonsensical  in  the  extreme,  as  evidenced  by  the  feet  that  the 
Santa  Fe  road,  formerly  under  contract  with  Armour  Car  Lines,  dis- 
continued the  use  of  the  Armour  cars  and  to-day  own  and  operate  a 
more  modern  refrigerator  car  line  than  that  of  the  Armour  Company. 
We  now  see  roads,  such  as  the  Michigan  C'Cntral,  New  York  Central, 
and  Louisville  and  Nashville,  following  in  the  same  line;  and,  again, 
we  have  the  Northern  Pacific  road,  which  taps  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant fruit  belts  in  the  United  States,  owning  and  operating  a  remg 
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g  erating  car  line  superior  to  that  of  the  Armour  Car  Lines^  and  increas- 
rf  ing  and  improving  its  system  from  year  to  year  as  necessities  demand. 

n 

;-  MILEAGE  COMPENSATION. 

^  On  page  134,  record  of  hearings  before  the  House  committee,  Mr. 
I  Bobbins  testifies  with  respect  to  profit  accruing  on  the  icing  service 
;  and  mileage  fee  as  follows : 

Z       Mr.  Stevens.  Then  you  base  your  cbargeB  for  icing  on  the  cost? 
,       Mr.  Bobbins.  On  tlie  cost,  with  a  reasonable  addition  for  profit 

Mr.  Stevens.  Certainly.  Do  you  not  calculate  to  make  an  added  profit  out  of 
the  icing  to  compensate  for  any  lack  of  profit  in  mileage? 

Mr.  RoBBiNs.  As  I  have  stated,  mileage  on  freight  cars  does  not  provide  a  • 
reasonable  remuneration ;  so  that  if  we  try  to  do  the  refrigeration  at  bare  cost 
and  depend  upon  the  mileage  we  can  not  be  in  the  business. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  interesting  to  compare  testimony  of 
Mr.  Ellis,  general  manager  of  the  Armour  Car  Lines,  as  given  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  June,  1904,  wherein  he  de- 
clares the  mileage  to  be  ample  and  to  return  a  satisfactory  compen- 
sation* 

ICING  COST. 

Mr.  Urion.  You  may  state  to  the  Commission,  In  your  own  way,  the  cost  of 
Icing,  cost  of  ice.  as  near  as  you  can,  and  the  number  of  times  necessary  to 
reice  between  the  points,  and  you  may  give  any  general  information  you  may 
have  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Ellis.  To  begin  with,  the  car  has  to  be  initially  iced  within  the  neigh- 
borhood of  6  tons  of  ice,  at  a  cost  of  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  ton,  at  an  expense 
of  from  $12  to  $15.  We  go  upon  the  theory  that  ice  is  cheaper  than  fruit,  and 
if  we  malce  any  mistalce  about  reicing  we  try  to  overdo  it  rather  than  otherwise. 
On  a  shipment  from  Michigan  for  Boston,  for  example,  we  would  reice  at  four 
points  after  it  was  initially  iced,  and  sometimes  five  times.  The  shipments 
vary  in  length  of  time  they  are  in  transit,  and  we  have  additional  stations  to 
meet  these  circumstances.  The  reicing  at  these  different  points  represents  on 
an  average  a  couple  of  tons  in  each  case,  and  that  ice  would  not  be  obtainable 
for  less  than  $2JjO  per  ton,  and  sometimes  it  would  cost  more.  The  cars,  when 
ordered  by  the  shippers,  are  not  always  loaded  with  promptness.  If  they  are 
held  over  we  have  to  see  that  they  are  replenished,  and  the  longer  they  stand 
on  sidetrack  and  shipping  station  the  more  ice  they  require,  generally  at  the 
first  icing  point  We  aim  to  extend  a  first-class  service,  and  do  not  figure  to 
charge  more  for  it  than  it  is  worth  or  do  more  than  make  a  reasonable  charge 
for  it,  everything  considered. 

MAN  WHO  DOES  THE  ICING. 

The  sworn  testimony  of  Mr.  Horner,  who  does  the  icing  under  con- 
tract for  Armour  Car  Lines  in  Michigan,  is  to  the  enect  that  $2 
per  ton  is  the  maximum  price  charged  to  Armour  for  ice  in  the  bunk- 
ers, and  that  only  when  hauled  in  wagons:  otherwise  $1.66  per  ton. 
How  can  you  harmonize  with  this  Mr.  Ellis's  statement  tliat  the 
initial  icing  costs  the  car  lines  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  ton?  And  no 
witness  produced  could  point  to  a  single  ice  house  in  Michigan  owned 
or  operated  by  Armour  Car  Lines. 

Mr.  Ubion.  What  are  the  elements  that  come  into  the  management  of  refrig- 
eration of  these  cars  as  to  expense  and  labor? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Among  them  is  the  exi)ense  of  our  district  men,  experienced  in  the 
handling  of  perishable  fruit ;  men  who  can  not  be  picked  up  Just  for  the  service 
daring  the  Michigan  fruit  season,  but  men  we  have  to  keep  on  the  pay  roUa 
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from  one  year's  end  to  another,  and  we  use  them  as  far  as  we  can  in  ttefrvl  i( 
handling  Unsiness  of  onr  cars.    Again,  we  have  the  traveliiig  eipenaa  of  ttel  ii 
men  and  others,  such  as  telegraphic  expenses,  and  a  good  many  otbtx  itBBial 
that  order.  |  ^ 

The  Michigan  shippers  themselves  did  the  loading  and  haTelxa 
relieved  of  no  part  of  the  loading  service.  (See  testimony  beta 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Jmie,  1904,) 

In  this  connection,  refer  to  testimony  of  A.  J.  Homer  before  tk 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  May  11,  1905,  who  performed  ill 
the  Armour  services  in  the  State  of  Michigan  at  $1.65  and  $2  per  in 
for  the  ice  in  the  bunkers,  including  inspection,  etc. 

Mr.  Ubion.  Any  other  general  expense  in  connection  with  that?  HafcjH 
•  enumerated  all  the  expenses  In  connection  with  that? 

Mr.  Ellis.  There  are  incidental  expenses,  such  as  local  rents,  statioaoT. 
postage,  ice-house  depreciation,  and  depreciation  of  the  plants  that  we  hife  • 
the  lines  of  the  different  railroads  to  ice  cars  with  facility.  Then  we  hare  cliiM 
for  loss  and  damage,  also  executive  expenses  as  well. 

In  passing,  please  note  the  "  postage  "  expenses  and  its  imp<Htiiitt 
as  applied  to  the  icing  of  a  car.  The  witness  certainly  must  havebea 
graspmg  at  straws, 

Mr.  Ubion.  In  the  making  up  of  this  tariff  of  rates,  what  was  taken  into  ooi- 
sideration  in  arriving  at  the  right  expenses  such  as  you  have  enumerated  beff 
in  connection  with  the  services  and  allowing  for  what  you  consider  to  be  t  ftit 
profit? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Tes,  sir ;  we  figure  that  item  at  from  $4  to  $6  per  car. 

Mr.  Urion.  Net  profit? 

Mr.  Eixis.  Net  profit 

Mr.  Ubion.  Of  from  $4  to  $6  per  car? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ubion.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

Commenting  on  this  same  business  that  Mr.  Ellis  swears  yields  onl^ 
$4  to  $6  per  car  profit,  Armours  are  seeking  to  compromise  the  Midi- 
gan  Case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  a  basis  of  a 
reduction  of  from  $7  to  $10  per  car. 

CJommissIoner  Prouty.  Take  now  a  shipment  to  Duluth.  How  many  times 
does  that  shipment  require  rolcing  on  the  way  to  Duluth,  depending  upon  ti» 
way  it  was  routed? 

^  *  *  m  ^  m  0 

Commissioner  Proutt.  About  how  long  is  the  run  of  a  car  from  here  (Gbl- 
cago)  to  Duluth? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Well,  that  Is  more  or  less  of  an  unknown  quantity,  but  I  can  give 
you  an  Idea  of  the  points  we  would  figure  on  that  car  would  require  relcin^ 
I  might  say  that  we  regulate  those  icing  points  n  good  deal  by  exx>erlence.  If 
we  find  an  unusual  movement  of  stuff  to  certain  points,  we  might  find  It  necea- 
sary  to  put  In  another  Icing  station  a  little  farther  away  or  closer  to  shipping 
point  The  car,  if  Pere  Marquette  and  moving  via  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  road  to  Duluth,  would  be  relced  at  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  Chicago,  Grand 
Crossing,  and  St.  Paul.  A  car  from  the  same  i)olnt,  moving  via  the  Wisconsin 
Central,  would  be  relced  at  St.  Joseph,  Chicago,  Stevens  Point  and  St  Paul 
There  are  some  routes  by  which  It  will  require  more  icing  attention  than  by 
either  of  these  routes. 

Mr.  Ellis's  testimony  in  this  connection  is  at  variance  with  the 
facts.  First.  Fruit  does  not  move  from  Michigan  points  to  Duluth 
via  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  road,  and  never  has.  With 
reference  to  the  Wisconsin  Central,  that  road  handles  more  or  less  of 
the  Michigan  shipments  consigned  to  Puluth,  and  there  are  rarely 
more  than  two  icings,  the  first  one  being  at  initial  point  and  the  re- 
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f<ng  at  Chicago,  either  at  Wood  street  or  Grand  Crossing.    When 
i*^.e  shipments  pass  the  Chicago  icing  stations  the  bunkers  are  refilled, 
\d  that  icing  brings  the  car  throu^  to  destination  except  in  cases  of 
slay  to  shipment  in  transit  by  the  railway  companies. 

if. 

'Mr.  Decker.  You  say  that  on  trip  to  Boston  it  takes  6  tons  of  initial  icing 

1th  reicing  three  or  four  times? 

Bir.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

sBir.  Decker.  I  think  you  said  it  took  2  tons  for  each  reicing? 
TMr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Decker.  The  least  reicing,  then,  would  be  6  tons  for  the  whole  trip? 
'  Mr.  Eijjs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Decker.  Making  12  tons,  including  the  initial  icing? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Decker.  You  pay  about  $2.50  per  ton  for  the  Ice? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Decker.  That  would  be  $30  for  the  trip  to  Boston? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Decker.  You  have  a  tarlfif,  in  effect  prior  to  these  contracts,  from  Mich- 
pan  points  to  Boston,  and  which  has  been  offered  here,  which  specifies  a  rate 
f  Boston  of  $20. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  believe  that  tariff  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Robbins. 

Mr.  Decker.  That  was  during  the  period  of  competition,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Ellis.  It  was  during  the  period  when  free  ice  was  obtainable. 

(No  evidence  of  record  of  free  ice  except  the  initial  icing,  which  cost  about  $6.) 

Mr.  Decker.  You  have  had  that  for  a  number  of  years? 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know  anything  personally  about  that  tariff. 

Mr.  Urion.  He  figures  three  reidngs,  and  original  icing  is  figured  op  inde- 
endently  of  anything  else,  amounting  to  $30.  You  have  testified  there  were 
mr  icings — that  would  be  one  more  icing.     Your  testimony  was  that  it  took 

tons  under  normal  conditions.  Tell  me  the  cost  of  icing  alone  to  Boston 
\  $35.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Ellis.  The  points  I  gave. 

Ck>mmissioDer  Proutt.  You  gave  the  points,  and  is  that  correct?  It  figures 
at  $35. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  would  say  that  is  correct 

Mr.  Urion.  Reic]pg  makes  it  $35? 

Mr.  Eujs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Urion.  The  icing  cost,  independent  of  labor,  etc..  is  $35,  leaving  $2a 
[ow,  you  say  your  profit  per  car  is  $4  to  $6.  How  Is  the  difference  between  the 
ost  of  icing  and  the  profit — $4  to  $6  profit  ($14) — made  up? 

Mr.  Ellis.  The  expense  of  our  men  in  the  field  and  those  items  I  have  already 
ailed  attention  to. 

It  would  appear  that  the  items  of  expense  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ellis, 
n  addition  to  the  mythical  number  of  men,  consist  of  such  expenses 
IS  telegraphing,  postage,  stationery,  etc 

AS   TO   THE   ADEQUATE   SUPPLY  OF   CABS. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  car  lines  that,  through  the  system,  and  through 
ts  system-only,  can  an  adequate  supply  of  cars  be  had  for  the  prompt 
landling  of  perishable  goods.  I  quote  from  Mr.  Robbins's  testimony 
p.  156,  House  hearings) : 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  mileage  on  these  cars,  I  take  it,  from  your  testimony,  pays 
nly  expenses  and  depreciation  and  interest? 

Mr.  Robbins.  Yes,  sir;  hut  I  put  it  the  other  way.  The  mileage  on  these 
are  does  not  provide  a  sufficient  remuneration  for  a  profit,  because  of  the  fact 
hat  they  are  out  of  service  between  the  fruit  seasons.  There  Is  also  much 
lelay  to  them  in  waiting  and  loading  in  the  season.  We  can  not  run  these  cars 
nto  a  territory  Just  as  they  want  them.    Sometimes  a  great  many  hundred 
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can  are  there  for  a  week,  or  sometimes  as  much  bb  a  montb,  in  adfanee  of  ttl 
movement,  and  since  the  North  Carolina  strawberries  bave  been  a  pnaiuil 
crop,  as  much  as  3,000  cars  come  out  of  there  in  a  month,  and  we  ctn  Bat|i| 
these  cars  in  that  short  period,  but  we  comm^ioe  to  park  cars  there  a  ■ 
ahead. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Armour  Car  Lines  admit  of  haviiig  Id  I  ^ 
knowledge  of  the  importance  of  the  North  Carolina  beny  ctof  vi  * 
the  time  it  is  ready  for  shipment.    Yet,  behold  the  situation  as  k 
exists  there  to-day,  the  berry  season  just  closing.     Tel^raphic  R- 
ports  indicate  that  hundreds  of  carloads  of  berries  have  been  loaM 
mto  box  cars  and  hauled  by  the  railroad  companies  to  dumpof 
grounds  because  Armour  Car  Lines,  who  have  the  exclusiye  piin- 
le^  of  supplying  that  particular  section  of  the  country  with  cus 
failed  to  ao  so.    The  resultant  loss  is  variously  estimated  at  fm 
$200,000  to  $500,000.    Does  any  member  of  this  committee  bdien 
for  a  moment  that  Armour  Car  Lines,  or  the  carriers  either,  fill 
fully  reimburse  the  shippers  and  growers  for  the  tremendous  kflBS 
they  have  sustained  ?     But,  for  argument's  sake,  we  may  allow  tint 
the  shippers  and  growers  will  be  reimbursed.     But  how  about  4e 
dealers  in  eastern  markets  who,  at  g^reat  expense,  maintain  extensin 
organizations  for  the  handling  of  just  such  crops,  for  which  flwy 
must  prepare  months  ahead  ?     Then,  again,  how  aoout  the  consamin{ 
public,  who  has  been  cheated  out  of  its  right  to  purchase  and  coDsmDe 
those  fruits? 

WIDENING  OF  MARKETS. 

In  a  former  statement  to  this  committee,  and  also  to  the  Hona  \ 
committee,  I  endeavored  to  show  that  the  statements  of  the  car-li» 
witnesses  that  the  "Armour  Car  Lines  system  had  broadened  lou- 
kets  "  were  untrue,  and  in  this  connection  I  quote  from  the  testimanT 
of  A.  Patriarche,  traffic  manager  of  the  Pere  Marquette  RailitMid,  i 

fiven  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  June  car-line 
earing,  and  I  note  from  the  record  of  subsequent  hearings  before  the 
House  committee  that  Congressman  Mann  refers  to  my  statement  in 
that  connection  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mann.  The  number  of  interstate  cars  under  refrigeration  In  1900  was 
1.435,  as  against  1,032  in  1903,  and  Mr.  Ferguson  figured  that  tbe  interstate  tziflf 
did  not  include  shipnientR  to  Chicago.  Now,  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  did 
not  run  Into  Chicago  at  all  at  that  time,  and  Chicago  is  interstate  traffic  » 
that  his  statement  on  that  was  lilce  some  of  his  other  statementB,  slightly 
erroneous. 

That  I  may  make  matters  clear  in  this  connection  and  show  that 
my  statement  was  not  "  slightly  erroneous,"  I  wish  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  Mr.  Patriarche's  testimony : 

Mr.  Obton.  You  have  spolcen  of  the  wide  distribution  of  shipments  from  tbe 
Michigan  fruit  region  since  the  Armour  arrangement  Is  it  not  a  fact  tliat  in 
1902  and  1903  the  crops  In  the  peach  regions  outside  of  Michigan  were  rery 
light? 

Mr.  Patriarche.  I  only  know  it  from  hearsay.    I  don't  know  it  as  a  fact 

Mr.  Orton.  You  understand  it  to  be  so? 

Mr.  Patriarcue.  Yes ;  I  have  heard  there  was  a  light  crop,  particularly  in  tbe 
Bast 

Mr.  Orton.  a  light  crop  in  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  other  Eastern  States 
probably  would  help  to  bring  the  Michigan  crops  to  the  Bast 

Mr.  Patriarche.  Very  likely. 
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■i'lCr.  Obton.  Yon  state  that  In  1902,  out  of  6,454  cars,  1,937  irent  under  refrig- 

jiiAtion. 

g^Mr.  Patbiabche.  In  1902? 

HffMr.  Obton.  In  1902,  yes. 

Mr.  Patbiabche.  Yes. 

Ifr.  Obton.  Now,  do  you  mean  that  1,937  niovied  under  the  Armour  arrange- 
Hint? 

g|lfr.  Patbiabche.  Yes,  sir;  the  Armour  cars. 

^.Mr.  Obton.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  went  under  refrigeration  outside 
^irmour  arrangement? 
» Mr.  Patbiabche.  No,  I  could  not 
m  Mr.  Obton.  No  record  of  that? 
B  Mr.  Patbiabche.  No,  we  have  no  record.    We  used  the  Armour  car  in  1908. 

Mr.  (^ton.  And  you  can  not  tell  how  many  went  under  refrigeration  in  your 
Scat  traffic? 

?  Mr.  Patbaibche.  Well,  there  were  very  few.    I  can  not  give  the  statistics  of 
tULt  at  all. 

Mr.  Obton.  In  1901,  you  said,  there  were  3,706  cars.  What  portion  of  them 
vere  under  refrigeration? 

Mr.  Patbiabche.  One  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 

Mr.  Obton.  In  1900  you  mention  4,360.  What  portion  of  them  went  under 
"Mrigeration? 

Mr.  Patbiabche.  One  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-flva 

Mr.  Obton.  Can  you  give  the  figures  for  1903? 

Mr.  Patbiabche.  One  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-four. 

Mr.  Obton.  That  is,  under  refrigeration? 

Mr.  Patbiabche.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Obton.  How  much  was  the  total? 

Mr.  Patbiabche.  The  total  cars  that  originated  with  us  was  7325. 

Mr.  Deckeb.  Will  you  describe  the  Pere  Marquette  as  it  was  located  some 
years  ago  and  as  it  extended  by  reason  of  extensions  through  to  Chicago  and 
on  the  way  to  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Patbiabche.  Prior  to  1900  there  were  several  companies  that  now  com- 
poBe  the  Pere  Marquette  System.  One  was  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette,  the 
otliers  the  Chicago  and  West  Michigan,  the  Detroit  Lansing  and  Northern,  and 
itbe  Lowell  and  Hastings.  Last  year  there  was  an  extension  made  of  the  Pere 
Marquette  from  Buffalo  to  Porter,  Ind.,  now  called  the  "Chicago  division." 
On  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Erie  the  Detroit  River  Railway,  in  Canada,  was 
aoQUired  by  the  interest  of  the  Pere  Marquette  System. 

Mr.  Deckeb.  Have  you  an  entrance  into  Chicago? 

Mr.  Patbiabche.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  an  entrance  into  Chicago. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  Pere  Marquette  terminals,  I  do  not  wish 
to  contend.  As  to  the  shipments  originating  in  Michigan  and  con- 
signed to  Chicago  bein^  interstate  traffic,  1  quite  agree  with  Con- 
gressman Mann  that  such  are  interstate.  That  in  no  manner  changes 
or  modifies  the  net  result  of  my  statement  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  cars  shipped  under  refrigeration  in  Armour  cars.  Mr.  Patri- 
•rche's  testimony  affecte  (purports?)  to  give  the  total  number  of 
cars  shipped  under  refrigeration  from  points  on  the  Pere  Marquette 
line  for  four  years,  beginning  with  the  year  1900.  It  will  be  ob^rved 
that  the  years  of  1900  and  1901  were  short-crop  years,  and  the  year 
1902  was  the  largest  crop  in  the  history  of  that  road  up  to  that  tune, 
and  as  a  natural  consequence  a  larger  portion  of  the  fruit  would 
seek  outside  markets ;  and  in  addition  to  the  increased  crop  in  Michi- 
^n  there  was  a  corresponding  shortage  in  the  Eastern  States,  as 
indicated  by  Mr.  Patriarche^s  testimony,  which  reasons  alone,  and  no 
other,  are  responsible  for  the  increased  number  of  cars  shipped  under 
refrigeration  in  the  year  of  1902.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the 
year  1903,  with  an  increased  crop  of  1,371  cars  in  excess  of  the  previ- 
ous year,  the  total  shipments  reaching  7,825  cars,  the  largest  m  the 
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history  of  the  road,  and  this  year  the  Armour  exchisdye  conL_ 
extended  to  include  Grand  Rapids,  the  largest  primary  peach  teM 
in  the  State  of  Michigan.  That  year  the  shipments  unoer  refrigw 
tion  dropped  down  to  1,632  cars,  or  a  falling  off  of  305  cars,  as  con- 
pared  with  the  previous  year,  or  the  first  year  of  the  Armour  contnet 
And  it  will  also  be  noted  from  Mr.  Patriarche's  testimony  tbt  it 
that  year — ^the  year  of  1903 — as  well  as  the  previous  year  there  w 
a  shortage  of  peaches  in  the  eastern  producing  sections,  particdufc 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  which  States  proauce  enormous  (pui 
ties  of  peaches  for  eastern  markets  in  normal  crop  years,  and  uy 
shortage  there  operates  to  increase  the  demand  for  Michigan  peacte 
in  eastern  markets.  But,  notwithstanding  this  most  f avorable  ooa- 
dition  for  Michigan  peaches  in  the  year  1903,  there  was  a  falliLgal 
in  shipments  under  refrigeration  amoimting  to  305  cars,  and  in  fl« 
percentage  of  refrigerator  shipments  as  compared  with  the  Wil 
production  it  will  be  noted  there  was  a  marked  falling  off, 

CONCLUSION. 

Armour  Car  Lines  are  a  disturbing  factor  on  our  highways;  asi 
third  party  they  have  no  proper  or  legitimate  place  there.  Theiroin 
commercial  interests  are  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to 
serve  the  public  fairly  or  honestly.  The  purpose  the  car  lines  han 
served  has  been  greatlv  overestimated,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  hd 
that  most  of  the  roads  have  at  some  time  performed  this  service  and 
many  are  again  preparing  to  do  so.  i 

In  asking  Congress  for  relief  we  are  asking  no  more  protecti(xi  fcr  j 
our  business  than  that  already  given  to  all  other  business,  namely,  the 
right  to  use  the  common  highways  in  making  shipments  of  perisliaUe 
commodities  unhampered  by  any  arbitrary  rules  imposed  by  a  power- 
ful competitor  and  free  from  that  competitor's  espionage.  We  ask 
no  special  favors,  but  do  ask  that  special  privileges  be  denied  the 
Armour  monopoly. 

To-day  we  are  chafing  under  this  monopoly,  and  the  irritation  wiD 
continue  to  grow  more  acute  as  relief  is  delayed.  The  interest  that  I 
speak  for  will  never  quietly  submit  to  the  present  subjection,  but  will 
continue  the  contest,  even  though  it  be  an  unequal  one.  There  can 
never  be  harmonv  between  the  carriers  and  the  men  I  speak  for  so 
lone  as  this  wholly  irresponsible  third  party,  who  is  at  be^t  a  fly-by- 
night,  has  anything  to  do  with  the  transaction.  At  will,  car  lines 
may  throw  all  the  burden  upon  carriers,  and  at  a  time  when  the  car- 
rier is  not  prepared  to  assume  it  I  ask  you  to  give  this  feature  of  the 
situation  careful  thought. 

Concluding,  I  draw  attention  to  the  testimony  offered  on  both  sides 
The  evasive  answers  and  misleading  statements  of  car-hne  witnesses 
need  no  comment  on  my  part. 

I  now  offer  a  few  letters  from  growers,  expressive  of  their  views, 
and  will  state  that  had  I  understood  that  mileage  and  per  diem 
would  have  been  paid  I  could  have  produced,  without  limit,  as  many 
CTOwers  as  the  committee  desired  to  hear;  but  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  committee  has  heard  sufficient  teistimony  to  fully  establish 
the  truth  of  our  contention. 
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^j  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  May  17^  1905. 

gr.  M.  Ferguson, 

g.      President  Western  Fruit  Jobbers*  Association^ 
r^V  Washington^  D,  G. 

y.'  Dear  Sir  :  Please  find  inclosed  herewith  a  partial  list  of  cars  which 
\fi^  received  in  1902.  You  will  observe  the  overcharge  of  $40  per  car 
5i  each  case,  which  charge  of  course  is  due  to  the  Armour  private 
[jar  service.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  detail  relative  to 
ibds  matter,  because  I  believe  you  have  more  information  already 
iian  what  T  am  able  to  give.  I  wish  to  say  that  in  most  of  these 
^ases  cars  originated  at  Shelby.  The  time  for  delivery  of  cars  from 
Shelby  to  Eau  Claire  is  al3out  forty-eight  hours.  Our  railroad 
:oinpanies  here,  namely,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  the 
Wisconsin  Central,  also  the  Northwestern,  all  agreed  to  give  us 
■efrig[erators  free  of  charge  if  thej  were  allowed  to  put  them  at  the 
ihipping  point  where  we  are  shipping  from.  However,  the  Pere 
Marquette  people  claim  that  they  could  accept  no  refrigerators  other 
lian  the  Armour  cars.  The  result  of  this  gross  overcharge  has  not 
>nly  been  an  injustice  to  the  shippers  of  Michigan  as  well  as  our- 
lelves,  as  former  years  we  have  been  receiving  ail  the  way  from  10 

0  25  cars  of  peaches  and  grapes  and  since  this  robbery  has  been  in 
existence  we  are  practically  shut  out  from  doing  any  business  in  the 
}tate  of  Michigan,  as  we  could  not  stand  the  charges  and  meet  com- 
petition, for  the  reason  that  all  the  shippers  in  Milwaukee  and  points 
in  the  lake  receive  their  stuff  hy  boat  across  the  lake;  therefore  would 
lot  be  obliged  to  pay  any  refrigerator  service,  where,  on  the  other 
xand,  we  could  not  ship  in  this  way,  as  the  excess  handling  on  perish- 
ible  stuff  results  in  too  much  loss  and  shrinkage.  I  think  since 
L902  we  have  had  only  two  or  three  cars  of  peaches.  Of  course  the 
charges  on  the  cars  of  grapes  was  not  as  high  as  that  of  peaches,  and 
Bve  continue  to  handle  that  line  from  Lawton.  Of  course  the  regular 
rate — no  doubt  you  are  familiar  with — from  Michigan  points  to  our 
point  here  is  55*^  cents.  On  20,000-pound  cars  the  additional  refrig- 
erator service  made  the  charge  75  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  7^  cents 
per  10-pound  basket  of  peaches.  Taking  this  cost  and  adding  it  to 
the  price  of  the  package  very  nearly  made  the  basis  to  a  selling  price. 

1  am  glad  to  see  you  making  progress  along  this  line,  and  I  am  sure 
that  it  we  get  justice  there  is  no  question  but  what  we  will  win  out 
all  right.    I  will  write  a  letter  to  the  secretary  to-day. 

Hoping  this  letter  will  reach  you  while  in  Washington  and  that  it 
may  be  of  some  assistance  to  you,  I  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  H.  T.  Langb. 


Car  MrrlceL 
Chlcflf^,  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul  Railway  Company,  20,000  pounds,  25 
cents,  $150  |4aoa 

Car  K.  C.  F.  B.    Pro.  426.    Car  21046.    September  12,  1902.    W.  B. 
42770. 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul  Railway  Company,  20,000  pounds,  25 

cents,   $150 40.00 

Car  F.  G.   E.    Pro.  1>38.    Car  15004.    September  8,  1902,    W.  B. 
4173a 

Wisconsin  Central  Railway  Company,  20,000  pounds,  25  cents,  $150 40.00 

Car  F.  G.  E.    Car  17021.    Tro.  312.    September  11,  1902.    W.  B. 
847, 
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Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul  Railway  Oompany*  2(MM)0  pounds,  25 
cents,  $157.45 Iflifl  w 

Car  14676.    Pro.  534.     September  15,  1902.    W.  B.  43440.  ■  ^ 

Chicago,  Milwaulsee  and  St  Paul  liailway  Company,  21^2^  pounds,  25 

cents,  $157.13 *^*l  W. 

Car  15226.    Pro.  763.     September  20,  1002.    W.  B.  45274.  '  ^' 

Wisconsin  Central  Railway  Company,  21,660  pounds,  25  cents,  $150.1S^  4llt  ^  ^^ 

Car  18024.    Pro.  1124.    Car  G.G.  B.    October  3,  1902.     W.  B.  3796u 

Wisconsin  Central  Railway  Company,  20,000  pounds,  25  cents,  $150 4llt 

Car  G.  G.  E.    Pro.  1125.    Car  12152.    October  3,  1902.     W.  B.  3945. 
Wisconsin  Central  Railway  Company,  20,870  pounds,  25  centn,  $154.79..  4tt.t 
Car  20329.    Pro.  1101.     October  1,  1902.    Car  K.  a  P.  B,    W.  R 
1981. 

Wisconsin  Central  Railway  Company,  20,000  pounds,  25  cents,  $150 €.<! 

Car  44333.    Pro.  983.    August  28,  1902.    Car  F.  G.  E.     W.  B.  445& 

Wisconsin  Central  Railway  Company,  20,000  pounds,  25  cents,  $150 €.• 

Car  16491.    Pro.  984.     September  30,  1902.    Car  F.  G.  B.     W.  R 

4899. 

Wisconsin  Central  Railway  Company,  20,000  pounds,  25  cents,  $153.75..   411^ 

Car  18710.     Pro.  086.     September  8,  1902.    Car  P.   Q.   E.     W.  R 

5471. 

Wisconsin  Central  Railway  Company,  21,212  pounds,  25  cents,  $156.67..   4&tl 

Car  16608.     Pro.  417.    October  14.  1902.    Car  F.  G.  E.     W.  B.  75. 
Wisconsin  Central  Railway  Company,  23,266  pounds,  25  cents,  $167.97..   €.90 
Car  25417.    Pro.  417i.    October  14,  1902,    Car  K.  C.  G.  E.     W.  R 
252. 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul  Railway  Company,  20,000  pounds,  25 

cents,  $150  ^Oitt 

Car  1888.     Pro.  932.     September  24,  1902.    W.  B.  4630& 
Wisconsin  Central  Railway  Company  (car  apples),  24,000  pounds,  281 

cents,  $110.64 KOI 

Car  F.  G.  E.    Pro.  976.     September  1,  1902.    Car  17615.     W.  B.  672. 
Wisconsin  Central  Railway  Company  (apples),  30380  ponnds,  284  cents, 

$115 2T.«I 

Car  20764.    Pro.  348.    September  11,  1903.    Car  K.  a    W.  B.  586i. 


Farmington  Fruit  and  Berry  Association, 

FayettevUle^  Ark,^  Pehruary  gO,  IM. 
Mr.  E.  M.  Ferguson, 

Duluth^  Minn,  \ 

Dear  Sir  :  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  gratificttiofi  i 
at  the  result  of  recent  proposed  legislation  toudking  refrigerator 
car  lines.  I  trust  that  it  will  be  pushed  through  the  Senate  soon- 
From  a  CTowers  and  shippers'  point  of  view  the  future  in  the  firwflt 
business  looks  exceedingly  gloomy.  We  are  forced  to  use  the  Armour 
cars,  as  the  Frisco  System  (on  which  we  are  located)  will  haul  no 
others,  thereby  leaving  us  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Armour 
people.  At  the  prices  the  grower  can  realize  for  smaU  fruits  the 
railroads  and  refrigerator  car  lines  get  everything  there  is  in  the 
deal.  We  do  not  want  something  for  nothing,  nor  are  we  as  growers 
disposed  to  impose  on  the  railroads  that  haul  our  product.  But  at 
the  same  time  we  feel  that  the  freight  and  refrigeration  that  we  are 
forced  to  pay  is  too  high.  I  inclose  a  letter  from  Mr.  Steele,  agent 
Armour  Car  Lines,  wnich  explains  itself.  Thanking  you  for  the 
interest  vou  have  taken  in  this  matter  and  hoping  that  you  will 
meet  with  further  success,  I  am, 

Yours,  truly,  C.  W.  Applsbt. 
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Fruit  Growers'  Union,  of  Sargoxie, 

Sarcoxie^  Mo.^ ^  190 — . 

Up.  E.  M.  Ferguson  : 

I  We  have  just  received  this  a.  m.  the  new  refrigeration  tariff  No. 
-74  for  use  this  season,  and  having  understood  that  the  Armours 
^Fas  going  to  reduce  the  rates  this  year  we  rather  expected  same;  but 
i^lthough  there  is  some  reduction  only  two  points — "  Minneapolis 
aaid  St.  Paul  reduced  1  cent  per  crate,  510  crates  per  car" — ^that 
■iffect  us  anjr,  as  we  seldom  if  ever  use  any  of  the  other  points  that 
'vhow  reduction.  We  will  show  the  different  rates  from  Sarcoxie 
^o  St.  Louis  and  Chicago: 

.  A  car  of  wheat  (40,000  pounds  minimum)  to  St  Louis  costs  $64; 
C!hicago,  $84. 

A  car  of  cattle  (22,000  pounds  minimum)  to  St  Louis  costs  $44; 
CJhicago,  $63.30. 

A  car  of  strawberries  to  St.  Ijouis  costs  $134.30 ;  Chicago,  $176.80. 

The  refrigeration  on  strawberries  to  St.  Louis  is  ^0.80.  They 
ihould  go  through  within  fifteen  hours,  with  a  "  big  "  estimate  of  § 
x>iis  ice  to  start  with  and  2  tons  re-ice  at  Monett,  costing  not  to 
aceed  $21. 

In  going  to  Chicago  it  would  take  only  about,  say,  3  tons  re-ice  at 
3t.  Louis,  making  10  tons  at  $30,  while  tney  charge  $56.10  refrigera- 
ion. 

Now,  why  do  we  have  to  pay  any  more  for  hauling  a  car  of  berries 
x>  St.  Louis  or  Chicago  than  a  oar  of  cattle?  The  difference  in  price 
B  $49.50  more  for  berries  than  the  cattle  to  St.  Louis;  the  berries 
X>sting  $93.50,  the  cattle,  $44  to  St.  I^ouis,  or  more  than  double  the  cost 
To  Chicago  the  berries  would  cost  $120.70,  and  the  cattle  $63.30,  or 
ilmost  twice  as  much  for  the  berries  as  the  cattle.  They  both  go  as 
fast  freight,  but  we  know  of  instances  when  berries  have  been  side- 
xacked  to  let  cattle  go  by.  We  can  not  get  any  transportation  witti 
merries,  but  with  the  cattle  we  do :  and  if  shipping  to  Chicago  the  rail- 
road switches  the  car  into  the  stock  yards  at  St.  Louis,  the  cattle  are 
inloaded  for  twelve  hours  and  fed,  then  the  railroad  loads  them  up 
igain  and  continues  to  Chicago.  Now,  is  it  any  more  trouble  for  the 
railroad  to  set-to  and  re-ice  at  St.  Louis  than  for  unloading? 

Now,  our  point  in  the  above  is  this :  The  railroads,  when  they  fur- 
nished their  own  refrigerators,  charged  freight  enough  to  cover  all 
DOst  of  icing  their  cars,  and  then  charged  no  icing. 

Private  cars  stepped  in  and  added  their  cutthroat  prices  and  also 
compelled  the  railroads  to  pay  a  rebate,  thereby  compelling  the  raU- 
roa<&  to  continue  the  high  freight  rate  to  pay  rebates  to  the  car 
lines. 

Last  season  it  cost  $192.10  to  ship  a  car  of  berries  to  Milwaukee, 
freight  and  refrigeration.  The  railroad  agent  informed  us  that  the 
cost  on  a  car  of  l£er  from  Milwaukee  to  Sarcoxie  was  less  than  $60. 
Why  the  difference,  or  at  least  so  much  difference? 

Private  cars  are  going  to  drive  southwest  Missouri  and  northwest 
Arkansas  out  of  the  fruit  business.  The  time  has  come  when  some- 
thing has  got  to  be  done,  and  we  dare  say  that  if  a  petition  was  sub- 
mitted to  uie  fruit  growers  of  this  section  and  the  United  States,  we 
will  say,  praying  that  the  private  car  lines  b^  thrown  in  ttie  gutter 


evidence  or  financially,  we  think  yoii  will  have  nc 
in  this  section.  Will  say  if  our  growers  here  arc 
received  the  money  themselves  that  the  car  line  to 
year  our  berry  fields  would  have  been  cultivated  tl 
they  are  not  and  are  not  going  to  produce  half  a  or 
Yours,  respectfully, 

D.  J 

PerC.  \ 

D.  ( 

Per  C.  IS/. 
J.  B, 


lowA  FRurr  Jobbers'  A 
Des  Moines^  lowa^ 
Mr.  E.  M.  Ferguson, 

President  Western  Fruit  Jobbers'^  Association, 

Dulut) 

Dear  Sir:  As  secretary  of  the  Iowa  Fruit  Jobbc 

beg  to  advise  you  that  at  the  meeting  held  at  Ced 

Saturday,  February  25,  the  following  resolutions  i 

adopted. 

Please  take  note  of  same,  and  trust  you  will  acce; 
which  it  imposes. 

"  AAliereas  it  has  been  fully  demonstrated  to  us 
five  yours  that  private  ownership  of  refrigerator  ca 
increased  the  cost  of  transportation  of  fruits  and  pi 
the  cost  to  consumers  and  lessening  consumption  o 
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^iiT  special  representative  before  all  State  and  national  legislative 


ideas.'^ 


Dcdies.  with  instructions  to  do  everything  possible  to  carry  out  our 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Iowa  Frupt  Jobbers'  Association, 
Per  A.  U.  Chaney,  Secretary. 


Van  Buren  Horticultural  Association, 

Van  Buren^  Ark.^  March  J,  190S. 
rhe  B[nui>8bn-Fergu80n  Fruit  CJompant, 

Diduthj  Minn. 
Gentlemen:  It  is  with  pleasure  that  this  association  notes  the 
great  fi^ht  that  the  commission  merchants  generally  and  the  league 
especially  have  inaugurated  against  the  enormous  charges  for  the 
transportation  of  freight  by  the  refrigerator-car  lines.  We  feel  that 
you  are  all  doing  the  fruit  producers  throughout  the  country  a  very 
great  favor  and  appreciate  and  indorse  your  action  most  heartily. 
It  takes  about  10  tons  of  ice  to  refri^ate  a  car  from  Van  Buren  to 
your  market,  and,  as  I  understand,  me  contract  price  for  this  ice  is 
|8.75  a  ton,  yet  we  are  charged  $90  for  the  icing  charges  on  this  car. 
During  the  season  of  1904  Van  Buren  shipped  about  350  carloads  of 
refrigerated  fruit,  and  this  extortion  bears  very  heavily  upon  the 
producers,  especially  when  the  fruit  is  cheap,  and  considering  the 
chances  they  nave  to  take  on  markets  breaking,  and  oftentimes  the 
fruits  decaying  in  transit.  While  we  think  that  every  legitimate 
business  should  bear  a  fair  return  pn  the  money  invested,  yet  we 
believe  profits  of  the  refrigerator-car  lines  must  be  enormous.  It 
seems  by  the  contracts  of  the  different  roads,  let  to  the  different  car 
lines,  the  growers  have  no  choice  in  the  matter  as  to  cars,  and  while  one 
car  may  not  have  any  better  merits  than  the  other,  yet  at  the  same 
time  we  believe  it  would  be  both  to  the  railroad  companies'  benefit,  aa 
well  as  to  the  shippers,  to  let  the  different  car  lines  compete  on  the 
different  railroads  for  the  fruit.  However,  we  have  no  special  com- 
plaint to  make  of  the  service,  as  it  is  reasonably  ^ood,  but  we  think 
that,  with  the  present  charges,  they  should  certainly  guarantee  the 
arrival  of  the  fruit  on  schedule  tfme  and  in  good  condition.  We 
certainly  indorse  our  President's  stand  in  the  matter,  and  only  hope 
that  our  Senators  may  aid  him  in  his  fight  against  the  extortion  of 
the  refrigerator  lines.  Wishing  you  every  success  in  your  undertak- 
ings and  assuring  you  of  our  hea'rtv  appreciation,  I  am. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  A.  Barret,  Secretary. 


Porter  Land  and  Water  Cobipant, 

Lo8  AngeleSj  Cal.y  February  P,  190B. 
Knttten  Ferguson. 

Guttlemen:  Absence  prevented  answering  your  wire  of  2d.    I 
have  sold  out  the  Porter  Land  and  Water  G>mpany,  and  shall  not 

S.  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol  4 66 
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handle  their  fruit  any  longer.    With  your   permifiSLon  I  will  hi 
pleased  to  recommend  you  to  them. 

I  received  a  report  of  your  Mr.  Ferguson's  appearance  befon  tix 
Concessional  committee  on  the  transportation  question,  whidi  be 
so  ably  presented.  I  concur  with  him  fully,  thanking  him  for  lis 
efforts  against  the  damnable  conspiracieB  that  beset  us  upon  even 
hand« 

Yours,  respectfully,  G.  K.  Posm 


Pawpaw,  Mics.,  May  ISy  1905. 
E.  M.  Ferguson,  Esq., 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir  :  After  leaving  the  stand  in  Chicago  the  other  day  I  hid 

no  time  to  see  you  again.    On  my  return  home  I  find  that  no  fruit 

growers  feel  able  after  paying  Armour's  charges  for  the  last  two 

years  to  undertake  the  trip  to  Washington  at  their  own  expense,  whidi 

Erobably  will  account  for  the  slim  attendance,  but  I  hope  you  will 
e  able  to  so  present  the  case  to  the  Senate  committee  as  to  convince 
them  of  the  injustice  of  the  Armour  charges  and  g^ve  us  some  relief. 

Unless  we  do  get  relief  from  the  Armour  people  it  will  practicall; 
kill  the  fruit  industry  in  this  section. 

The  high  rate  charged  by  the  railroad  companies  is  a  soffident 
handicap  without  having  to  pay  three  times  the  cost  of  icing  to  the 
Armour  people. 

Last  season  as  soon  as  the  New  York  grapes  came  into  the  market 
it  practically  cut  out  the  demand  for  ours.  I  received  several  com- 
munications from  our  customers  stating  that  they  oould  buy  New 
York  grapes  for  the  same  money  and  lay  them  down  at  their  plac« 
for  less  money  on  account  of  icing  charges  than  they  could  from 
here — many  of  them  in  the  State  ot  Michigan. 

The  Armour  people  tell  me  that  I  am  the  only  man  who  is  kicking 
against  their  charges,  but  I  am  yet  to  find  a  fruit  grower  who  is 
satisfied  with  their  exorbitant  rates. 

Any  information  you  may  want  in  regard  to  the  difference  in 
charges  can  be  had  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission,  ts 
they  nave  what  papers  I  had  with  me  at  Chicago. 

Hoping  that  you  will  be  able  to  convince  them  that  we  must  have 
some  relief,  I  am, 

Yours,  etc.,  W.  C.  Wiu>et. 


The  Model  Strawberry  Association, 

Monet^  Mo.^  May  7, 190B. 
Mr.  E.  M.  Ferguson, 

Secretary^  Dulvth^  Minn, 
My  Dear  Sir  :  I  received  your  valued  favor  some  days  ago.  Would 
have  replied  sooner,  but  have  been  waiting  for  the  documents  which 
you  say  you  mailed  me  imder  separate  cover,  all  of  whidi  I  have  never 
received.  That  certainly  would  be  interesting  reading  matter  for 
me.    I  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  same.    Without  havinn^  the 
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pleasure  of  reading  contents  of  above,  I  can  say  to  you  now  that  I  do 
not  know  of  one  single  grower  who  is  satisfied  with  rates  we  have  been 
paying.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  could  furnish  you  at  least  1,000  names 
of  fruit  growers  who  will  verify  my  statement.  Fruit  growers  cer- 
tainly owe  you  a  debt  of  gratituae  for  the  manly  disposition  you  have 
shown  in  the  fight  against  the  Armour  Car  Lines  for  reasonable 
rates.  I  firmly  believe  that  unless  the  fruit  growers  of  this  section 
receive  some  speedy  relief  from  the  exorbitant  rates  they  have  been 
forced  to  pay  the  strawberry  industry  will  dwindle  down,  to  the 
detriment  of  all  concerned. 

Car-lot  shipments  will  begin  here  about  the  15th  instant  I  will 
keep  you  fully  advised  t)f  the  situation  here,  and  trust  we  may  be  able 
to  do  considerable  business  with  you.  Awaiting  your  further  pleas- 
ure, I  am, 

Yours,  very  truly,  E.  A,  O'Dwybr,  Secretary. 


The  Rogers  Shippers'  Union, 

Rogers^  Ark.^  March  20^  1906. 
Mr.  E.  M.  Ferguson,  Duluth^  Minn. 

Dear  Sir:  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  gratification 
at  the  result  of  the  recent  proposed  legislation  toucning  refrigeration 
and  refrigerator  car  lines,  and  trust  that  it  will  be  pushed  through  the 
Senate  soon. 

From  a  grower's  and  shipper's  point  of  view  the  future  in  the  fruit 
business  looks  exceedingly  gloomy. 

We  are  forced  to  use  the  Armour  car,  as  the  Frisco  System,  on 
which  we  are  located,  will  haul  no  others,  thereby  leaving  us  abso- 
lutely at  the  mercy  of  the  Armour  people. 

At  the  price  the  grower  can  realize  for  small  fruits  the  railroads 
and  refrigerator  car  lines  get  almost  everything  there  is  in  the  deal. 

We  do  not  want  something  for  nothing,  nor  are  we  as  growers  dis- 
posed to  impose  on  the  railroads  that  haul  our  products  to  market, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  feel  that  the  freight  and  refrigeration  that 
we  are  forced  to  pay  is  too  high. 

Hoping  that  we  will  soon  have  a  national  law  so  as  to  give  us  some 
protection,  as  at  present  we  are  imposed  upon  by  high  rates  and 
refrigeration  charges. 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  W.  Stroud. 


Van  Buren  Horticultural  Association, 

Van  Buren^  Ark.^  April  i,  1905. 
Mr.  E.  M.  Ferguson,  Duluth^  Minn. 

Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  your  valuable  favor  of  recent  date,  wish  to 
say  that  I  am  reading  Russell's  article  on  "  The  Great  Yellow  Car," 
in  Everybody's  Magazine,  and  I  appreciate  the  honesty  and  tiie  clear- 
cut  way  in  which  the  writer  is  exposing  this  gigantic  trust  and  ex- 
tortion, and  I  wish  to  assure  you  that,  so  far  as  the  growers  of  this 
community  are  concerned,  we  have  d(Mie  everything  we  could  do  to 
get  the  rates  reduced  or  the  icing  charges  cut  in  two.    We  have  taJcen 
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the  matter  up  through  the  freight  department  of  our  railroads  time 
after  time,  and  also  have  asked  the  division  freifi^ht  agents  of  the 
A.  R.  T.  Car  Company  and  the  Armour  Car  Lines  for  alight  ^ed^^ 
tion  in  their  ice  cnarges.  We  find  these  people  all  polite,  Imt  they 
eventually  tell  us  that  they  have  done  all  they  could,  without  effecting 
any  results.  I  hardly  Imow  what  can  be  done;  nothing  but  the 
National  Congress,  and  it  alone,  will  ever  remedy  the  era.  Hope, 
however,  that  when  the  work  is  done  the  Western  Fruit  Jobbirs' 
Association  will  have  their  part  of  the  praise  and  glory  for  the 
destruction  of  this  monopoly. 

I  noticed  in  the  Fruit  Journal  and  daily  papers  your  statements  in 
Washington  before  the  conunittee,  and  have  kept  up  with  the  matter 
as  best  I  could,  and  I  feel  sure  that  your  efforts  in  the  matter  will  be 
fruitful. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  A.  Barrbt,  Secretary. 


San  Antonio,  Tex.,  April  J^  1906. 
Mr.  E.  M.  Ferguson,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  noticed  your  several  articles  in  the  produce 
journals  in  regard  to  the  Armour  Car  Lines.  I  wish  to  advise  yoii 
that  shippers  in  this  country  are  paving  the  same  exorbitant  cha^ge^ 
that  have  formerly  prevailed  in  I^fichigan  and  other  points  north. 
For  instance,  it  costs  me  to  furnish  sufficient  ice  to  deliver  a  car  cab- 
bage to  Texarkana,  Tex.,  about  $25,  and  I  have  shipped  many  cars 
there  this  season  where  the  ice  consumed  did  not  cost  me  but  $L'»: 
however  $25  is  the  maximum.  For  shipments  from  one  point  to 
another  in  Texas  we  are  permitted  to  supply  our  own  ice,  but  on  in- 
terstate shipments  originating  in  Texas  we  are  compelled  to  accept 
the  tariff  oi  the  Armour  Car  Lines.  For  instance,  from  Shrevepon, 
La.,  to  Corpus  Christi  the  minimum  charge  for  refrigerating  a  car 
cabbage  is  $50.40,  and,  as  I  hwre  above  stated,  the  maximum  cost  to 
me  for  a  car  going  to  Texarkana,  Tex.,  is  $25.  It  is  496  miles  from 
Corpus  Christi  to  Shreveport,  and  539  miles  from  Corpus  Christi  to 
Texarkana.  You  will  note  that  we  have  to  pay  the  Armour  Car 
Lines  $25.40  for  the  privilege  of  using  their  cars. 

I  have  taken  this  matter  up  with  the  railroad  commission  of  Texas, 
but  they  say  that  they  are  powerless  to  do  anything  to  assist  us  in 
reducing  this  rate  on  interstate  shipments.  I  have  a  lot  of  data  in 
my  office  that  I  would  be  glad  to  furnish  you  or  any  committee  that 
is  compiling  facts  and  figures  on  this  subject,  for  I  would  like  to  see 
the  private  car  lines  either  compelled  to  discontinue  business  in  this 
State  or  reduce  their  charges  to  a  reasonable  profit 
Yours,  truly, 

Rot  Oamfbbll. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EOOEE  S.  POWELL. 

Senator  Kean.  Please  state  your  name. 
Mr.  Powell.  R.  S.  Powell. 
Senator  K^an.  And  your  residence. 
Mr.  Powell.  Duluth,  Minn. 
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Senator  Kean.  Your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  PowEU..  I  am  engagea  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  I  appear 
here  as  attorney  for  the  Western  Fruit  Jobbers'  Association.  What 
I  have  to  say  will  be  very  brief,  indeed,  and  relates  to  what  we  desire 
and  what  we  think  is  the  simple  and  direct  way  to  get  at  it.  It  re- 
lates to  the  privately  owned  freight  cars  and  the  practices  under  sudi 
ownership. 

The  interests  in  whose  behalf  I  am  authorized  to  speak  desire  that 
the  extortionate  charges  and  discriminations  and  the  rebates  and 
other  abuses,  which  have  been  shown  in  detail  to  this  committee  of 
the  United  States  Senate  to  exist,  and  which  have  been  further 
shown  to  be  the  issue  of  a  yoking  together  the  common  carrier 
and  the  owner  of  the  freight  car  in  a  closer  union  than  should  exist 
between  any  private  interest  and  carrier,  be  cut  off,  and  while  not 
wedded  to  any  particular  method,  we  believe  that  the  way  to  do  this 
i?  to  banish  the  privately  owned  freight  car  from  the  common  car- 
riers' rails.  This  looks  to  us  like  the  direct,  simple,  fair,  and  effective 
way  to  cut  out  these  private  freight-car  abuses. 

The  legislative  action  which  this  view  contemplates  is  directed 
solely  to  the  common  carrier  engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 'and 
takes  no  cognizance  of  these  elusive  and  ambulatory  car  lines.  Tlie 
carrier  has  its  feet  planted  on  the  CTOund  and  it  can't  get  awav. 
It  must  either  obey  or  disobey  both  me  le^slative  commands  to  do 
and  the  legislative  commands  to  desist  m)m  doing  this  or  that 
particular  thing,  and  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  it  will  obey.  At  all 
events,  it  cant  get  away,  and  if  it  disobeys  it  must  take  the  conse- 
quence of  such  disobedience. 

On  the  other  hand.  Federal  legislation  directed  against  the  private 
owner  of  a  private  freight  car  at  the  very  threshold  is  obnoxious  to  the 
objection  that  such  legislation  is  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress. 
You  can't  reach  the  private  owner — quoad  owner.  He  must  himself 
first  engage  in  some  interstate  use  of  his  car  before  you  can  reach 
him,  and  when  you  have  enacted  legislation  reaching  such  uses,  if 
not  satisfactory  to  the  private-car  owner,  he  will  change  his  practices 
in  such  way  as  to  elude  the  statute,  or  if  not  that  it  is  always  open  to 
him  to  get  out  of  the  business,  leaving  the  service  to  be  performed  by 
the  common  carrier.  This  result  would  be  eminently  satisfactory,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 

Senator  Culxom.  Do  you  think  these  cars  are  now  under  the  inter- 
state-commerce law  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  do  not;  and  I  think  there  is  no  way  of  putting  them 
under  it,  except  as  they  may  engage  in  some  interstate-commerce 
transaction,  and  even  then  their  feet  are  not  upon  the  ground. 
You  legislate  for  that  practice  to-day,  and  if  it  is  not  satisfactory  all 
they  have  to  do  is  to  get  out  from  under  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  |f  they  get  out  from  under,  then  the  railroad 
has  to  take  up  the  business,  and  that  is  what  you  want? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  what  I  want,  and  that  is  the  remedy  to  which 
I  am  directing  the  attention  of  the  committee;  and  I  wish  to  speak 
now  particularly  as  to  the  things  that  we  desire.  First,  we  want  a 
rate  at  so  much  per  hundred  pounds.  That  principle  of  law  was 
established  as  long  ago  as  1887,  when  you  enacted  the  interstate-com- 
merce law,  and  it  nas  been  adhered  to  ever  since;  but  here  is  a  special 
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practice  that  has  grown  up  that  is  a  complete  and  absolute  departim 
rrom  that  well-defined  principle,  so  that  it  is  impossible  from  m 
inspection  of  these  rates,  as  has  already  been  testified  to,  for  anybody 
to  tell  what  it  will  cost  him  to  transport  a  carload  of  refrigented 
products  from  one  point  to  another. 

There  never  were  two  train  loads  of  iron  ore  or  any  other  product 
the  furthest  from  perishable  carried  from  one  point  to  anothtf  it 
exactly  the  same  cost.  There  is  a  variance  at  different  seasons.  In 
the  event  of  snowstorms  or  something  of  that  sort  these  variation^ 
might  be  very  great;  but  that  has  never  been  held  to  be  a  reason  fe 
making  a  flexible  charge  for  the  service.  So  also  the  men  handling 
the  business  of  transporting  refrigerated  products  know  the  ground, 
they  have  all  the  data  from  which  to  compute  the  average  cost  of 
that  service,  and  there  is  no  inherent  difficulty  and  no  reason  against, 
and  every  reason  for,  having  that  service  performed  and  provided  for 
in  the  freight  rate,  the  same  as  any  other  carriage  service. 

Now,  I  want  to  say,  as  an  illustration  of  that,  that  it  is  entirely 
practicable  and  feasible  and  the  railroads  have  done  it  heretofore 
prior  to  these  very  recent  vears.  The  railroads  in  the  Michigan 
rruit  belt  formerly  carried  their  traffic  to  Boston  and  to  DulutL  I 
know  Duluth  is  a  small  place,  but  I  do  not  want  to  seem  to  slight  the 
bailiwick  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  These  railroads^arged 
no  more  for  these  things  than  blmply  by  fixing  a  higher  freight  rate 
at  so  much  per  hundred  pounds.  In  that  way  the  cost  of  this  refrig- 
eration was  absorbed  in  the  freight  rate.  Now,  we  ask  a  compul^rr 
return  to  that  method.    In  this  particular  that  is  all  we  ask. 

The  other  day,  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission,  when 
the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  indicated  their  purnose  to  provide 
their  own  cars  and  furnish  the  refrigeration  herearter  themselves, 
they  indicated  that  in  the  future  they  would  diarge  for  the  ice  at 
$2.50  per  ton,  according  to  the  quantity  of  ice  used.  There  again 
you  have  an  indefinite  element.  Assuming,  if  you  will,  that  the  rail- 
road will  honestly,  fairly,  and  squarely  carry  that  out,  the  dealer  in 
the  product  which  is  being  transported  still  has  the  uncertaintr 
facing  him  of  the  quantity  of  ice  which  will  be  used.  The  matter  of 
a  delay  may  increase  the  cost  a  very  great  deal  by  reason  of  extra 
ice,  and  the  matter  of  temperature  may  increase  it  and  change  it,  in 
the  regular  time  consumed  in  the  traffic. 

Senator  Cullom.  Could  the  railroads  become  any  more  certain 
about  what  they  would  charge  if  they  were  in  the  business  t^an  you 
say  the  private-car  companies  do  now? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  do  not  believe  I  quite  understand  your  question. 
•  Senator  Cullom.  I  say  if  the  railroad  owned  the  cars  and  was 
carrving  on  the  business,  and  you  asked  the  railroad  company  how 
much  it  would  cost  for  ice  they  could  not  tell  you  unless  they  were 
sure  what  they  could  get  the  ice  for  and  sure  of  making  the  trip  in  a 
given  time,  could  they  ? 

Mr.  PowELi..  That  is  just  the  point  I  am  arguing  about.  It  is  a 
question  of  averages.  That  variation  applies  to  all  traffic,  but  it  i? 
susceptible  of  being  averaged  up,  just  as  all  their  traffic  is  susceptible 
of  being  averaged  up,  and  having  placed  thereon  a  fixed  rate  so  that 
it  shows  in  the  schedule,  so  much  per  hundred  pounds  for  a  carload 
of  peaches  under  refrigeration;    and  if  any  considerable  quantity 
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should  be  carried  without  refrigeration  it  would  warrant  a  different 
classification  and  a  different  price,  but  that  should  be  at  so  much  per 
hundred  pounds,  leaving  nothing  flexible  or  varying  in  the  charge  to 
the  shipper. 

Now,  right  in  that  connection,  as  an  illustration,  the  Armour  Car 
Lines  in  these  80  contracts  do  that  very  thing.    They  bunch  it. 

Senator  Kean.  Does  not  the  shipper  know  when  he  ships  his  fruit 
what  he  is  going  to  pay? 

Mr.  Powell.  Using  the  facilities  which  the  interstate-commerce 
law  places  before  him  for  knowing  what  his  ordinary  freight  char^ 
will  DC,  he  does  not  know  what  the  charge  is  going  to  be  on  the  fruit; 
no,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  ship  a  carload  of  peaches 
you  would  not  know  how  much  you  were  going  to  pay  on  that 
carload? 

Mr.  Powell.  No;  I  would  not.  That  is  the  point  I  am  getting  at. 
I  would  have  great  difficulty  in  learning  it.  Let  me  say  ri^ht  nere 
that  I  do  not  assume  to  speak  at  first  hand  of  the  actual  practices,  but 
I  am  rel}dn^  on  the  record  that  is  here  before  the  committee  and  the 
hearings  before  the  Interstate  Commei;ce  Commission. 

Senator  Kean.  The  testimony  we  have  had  before  us  in  almost 
every  case  was,  I  think,  that  me  shippers  always  found  out  how 
much  they  were  going  to  pay. 

Mr.  Powell.  After  a  very  great  deal  of  delay  and  expenditure  of 
time  and  trouble  and  various  telegrams  sent  to  and  fro-- — 

Mr.  Ferguson.  May  I  answer  that,  please?  It  is  correctly  stated 
by  Judge  Powell  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  any  degree  of 
definitenass  the  cost  of  transportation  from  one  point  to  another 
where  refrigeration  is  involved,  except  it  may  be  between  well-known 
points,  and  you  learn  that  cost  oy  experience.  For  instance,  the  rail- 
road tariffs  do  not  indicate  that  this  additional  charge  will  be  made 
for  re&i^eration,  as  a  rule.  Neither  do  the  railroad  tariffs  indicate 
what  roads  are  under  contract  with  the  Armour  Car  Line. 

Senator  Kean.  Do  not  the  Armour  company  print  the  tariff  just 
the  same  as  the  railroads  do? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  But  they  are  not  kept  on  file  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  the  railroad  offices  as  the  railroad  tariffs  are.  Neither  is  it 
obligatory  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  companies  to  do  so,  and,  in  fact, 
thOT  do  not. 

Senator  Kean.  Did  you  ever  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  a  printed 
tariff  sheet  when  vou  wanted  one? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  1  can  give  you  a  list  of  examples. 

Senator  Kean.  Did  you  yourself  ever  have  any  difficulty! 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kean.  Where? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  They  are  of  record  in  my  former  testimony.  I 
might  cite  a  case  that  recently  came  to  my  observation  in  St.  Faul, 
where  a  gentleman  wished  to  move  a  car  of  cabbage  from  Mobile, 
Ala.,  to  St.  PauL 

Senator  Kean.  A  carload  of  cabbage? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir;  new  cabbage  under  refrigeration.  He 
made  application  to  three  different  railroads  for  the  freight  rate  or 
transportation  charge  on  cabbage  from  Mobile  to  St  Paul  in  order 
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that  he  might  ascertain  the  cost  of  it  laid  down  to  him.  At  the  eipi- 
ration  of  two  days  one  railroad  quoted  him  a  rate.  They  all  qam 
to  him  immediately  the  freight  rate,  but  at  the  expiration  of  two  iff- 
one  railroad  quoted  to  him  a  rate  oi  $55  per  car  xor  the  refrigerttkiL 
Something  like  a  week  after  that  time  I  was  talking  with  him,  lod 
the  other  two  roads  had  not  yet  been  able  to  give  him  any  infcHmttiai 
with  respect  to  refrigeration. 

Senator  Kean.  Cabbage  is  not  transported  very  largely  in  refrif 
erator  cars,  is  it? 

Mr.  Ferguson,  Yes,  sir;  new  cabbage  is;  very  largely.  Intk 
meantime  the  car  of  cabbage  arrived  in  St  Paul,  and  the  renigentiog 
charge  on  it  in  place  of  being  $55  was  $32. 

Senator  Kean.  I  suppose  you  did  not  object  to  that,  did  yoal 

ilr.  Ferguson.  Why,  we  do  not  think  it  oue^ht  to  have  beai  inj- 
thin^  other  than  provided  for  in  the  tariff  itself — ^that  is,  other  thin 
provided  in  the  published  tariffs.  We  take  the  position  that  beyond 
the  published  tariffs  no  charge  at  all  is  admissible.     We  are  willing  to 

{)ay  to  the  railroads  what  refrigeration  is  worth,  but  we  bdieve  tb 
egal  rate  is  the  published  rate. 

Senator  Kean.  That  is,  you  do  not  believe  that  there  ought  to  be 
any  charge  for  refrigerating  at  all. 

Air.  Ferguson.  Other  than  that  provided  for  in  the  classification 
for  refrigerated  products.  Refrigerated  products  should  be  diargeda 
higher  rate  of  freight  at  so  much  per  hundred  pounds  than  the  «tine 

Eroducts  transported  under  ventilation  or  in  box  cars,  the  object 
eing  that  we  may  know  what  the  transportation  charge  will  be  and 
determine  with  accuracy  what  it  will  cost  us  to  move  a  car  of  refriger- 
ated products  from  one  point  to  another.  And  I  wanted  to  say  in 
that  connection  that  nowhere  is  the  information  obtainable  as  to  what 
roads  the  Armour  Car  Lines  have  contracts  with.  We  know  thtt 
wherever  they  do  have  contracts  a  high  refrigerator  charge  will  be 
exacted,  but  when  we  go  to  look  up  a  rate  there  is  nothing  that  will 
indicate,  and  neither  ao  the  railroad  men  at  the  points  where  we 
seek  this  information  know  where  these  contracts  obtain.  We  do 
not  know  whether  to  look  to  the  Armour  Car  Lines  for  that  informa- 
tion or  where  to  look  for  it.  We  want  to  have  that  information  con- 
tained in  the  railroad  tariff  itself. 

^  Mr.  Powell.  Now,  as  a  further  illustration  on  that  point  in  prac 
tice,  about  the  fixed  charge,  the  Northern  Pacific,  furnishing  a 
refrigerator  service  of  its  own,  has  a  charge  of  so  much  per  car,  so 
that  the  only  difference  is  one  of  bookkeeping  and  the  difference  of 
enabling  the  shippers  to  see  what  the  schedule  is — ^what  the  whole 
charge  is.  I  mean,  we  prefer  a  charge  of  so  much  per  hundrwi- 
weiffht  instead  of  having  a  freight  rate  and  an  extra  charge  of  so 
much  per  car  for  refrigeration. 

Now,  I  think  I  have  seen  some  misapprehension  here  of  the  actual 
and  practical  situation,  in  inquiring  about  car  lines  and  private  cars 
and  these  contracts.  These  contracts  involve  a  great  deal  more, 
if  the  committee  please,  than  the  mere  letting  of  the  car  to  the  rail- 
road. If  that  was  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  the  matter  it  would 
not  present  half  the  case  that  we  have  as  a  grievance.  But  these 
car  fines  are  actually  engaged  in  merchandising  in  these  articles— 
a  very  large  number  of  them.    They  are  extremely  strong  financially, 
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jiid  they  always  can  engage  in  this  merchandising  over  the  entire 
ueld.  Take,  as  an  illustration,  the  actual  existence  of  contracts  with 
jk)  different  roads  and  observe  the  conditions  of  those  contracts*  one 
jf  which  is  that  the  car-line  people  are  to  be  kept  advised  daily  of 
:he  movement  and  the  destination  and  the  consignee  and  the  contents 
if  these  various  cars,  so  that  in  his  central  office  evei^  morning  the 
■nanager  of  the  car  line  has  a  chart  of  the  whole  situation.  You 
^an  see  that  this  method  of  performing  this  service  puts  a  private 
jistitution  right  upon  the  rails,  giving  them  the  benefit  of  complete 
jiformation  and  all  the  privileges  of  a  carrier  with  none  or  the 
corresponding  duties  or  restrictions  of  a  common  carrier.  So  these 
2ar  companies  are  capable  of  actually  covering  the  entire  market 
suid  controlling  it,  both  at  the  growing  and  shipping  end  and  at  the 
consuming  end. 

So  we  want  this  service  performed  in  the  future  as  it  formerly  was 
prior  to  very  recent  jears,  by  the  railroads  themselves.  It  is  a  more 
economical  proposition,  if  you  please,  than  the  one  now  obtaining 
under  the  Aromur  contracts.  The  roads  have  the  icing  stations  already 
there.  Thev  had  them  before  the  Armour  Car  Lines  came  on  the 
ground.  They  have  the  labor  there,  used  for  other  purposes,  and 
available  for  this  extra  service,  as  it  always  was  used.  The  refrigera- 
tion superintendent  of  the  Northern  Pacific  testified  the  other  day 
that  all  that  service  was  performed  by  their  section  men  in  charge  of  an 
icing  foreman  at  each  icing  station,  so  that  this  army  of  33,000  men 
that  the  Armour  Car  Lines  tell  about,  if  they  are  real  and  not  mjrth- 
ical,  are  an  army  of  supernumeraries,  and  constitute  an  extra  burden 
and  an  extra  charge  upon  this  traffic  There  is  no  warrant  whatever 
for  their  existence. 

As  a  particular  illustration,  Mr.  Patriarch,  of  the  Pere  Marquette 
Company,  was  asked  why  these  contracts  were  entered  into,  and  he 
put  it  solely  upon  the  ground  of  their  inability  to  get  cars  otherwise. 
We  put  the  question  to  him  about  his  duty  to  furnish  cars  himself 
and  he.  said  that  Armour  and  Company  were  the  only  people.  Some- 
thing was  said  here  about  these  contracts  being  let  in  competition. 
He  said  that  the  Armour  Company  were  the  only  people  in  the  field 
that  he  knew  of  who  could  furnish  these  cars,  and  that  they  said  to 
him,  "  We  will  not  let  you  have  the  cars  unless  we  have  this  service  of 
refrigeration,  to  be  performed  bv  us,  the  compensation  for  the  service 
to  be  paid  to  us,  you  collecting  for  it,  and  it  shall  be  so  much,"  fixing 
the  price  agreed  upon  between  them.  Oherwise,  he  said,  they  would 
not  do  this. 

Now,  one  further  thought  in  that  connection,  gentlemen.  I  asked 
the  Armour  witnesses  at  fliese  hearings  why  they  wanted  to  go  on  and 
do  this  service,  when  it  seems  to  be  going  up  so  high;  why  they  were 
not  content  with  leasing  these  cars  to  the  railroad  at  so  much  a  mile. 
The  first  suggestion  was  that  that  would  not  pay.  They  spoke  about 
the  delays  of  the  cars  and  the  handling  them,  having  them  parked 
beforehand,  and  so  on,  that  that  arrangement  was  not  satisfactory, 
and  therefore  it  required  this  service.  But  I  said  to  them.  "Why 
don't  vou  increase  the  mileage  charge,  if  it  is  not  enough? ''  They 
said  that,  considered  strictlv  as  a  mileage  charge,  it  was  enough;  at 
all  events  the  railroads  would  not  pay  any  more.  I  pressed  the  ques- 
tion.   If  the  compensation  was  the  whole  consideration,  if  three- 
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fourths  of  a  cent  per  mile  was  not  enough  for  the  car,  I  could  i 
why  they  did  not  exact  more,  and  they  said  there  was  sen 
further  in  it;  that  they  had  to  protect  the  reputation  of  the . 
cars.    That,  in  the  last  analysis,  was  what  tney  came  down 
warrant  for  insisting;  but  there  was  no  denial  of  the  fact  thai  if] 
did  say  to  the  railroad  company,  '|  We  will  not  lease  you  thesecuiil 
so  much,  or  at  any  sum,  and  let  it  go  at  that  and  release  onrbiik| 
from  them."    They  insisted  that  they  should  perform  this  refrisft 
tor  service,  and  that  they  should  be  informed  at  all  times  dsily  oiii 
movement  of  the  cars. 

Now  we  want  this  service  performed  by  the  carrier  himsdfjk- 
cause  it  has  been  accepted  as  perfectly  practicable  and  feasible,  ni 
the  record,  I  insist,  shows  it  to  be  a  more  economical  way  to  dotk 
service  than  that  which  now  obtains  wherever  these  exdusive  csb* 
tracts  are  in  force. 

Now,  one  word,  if  the  committee  pleases,  on  the  question  of  mai- 
ing  the  present  law.  It  has  been  held,  I  think,  that  there  is  a  ood- 
mon  law  of  the  United  States,  and  the  rule  of  conunon  law  is  fiunffiff 
that  the  carrier  must  furnish  the  equipment  for  all  that  he  purports 
to  carry.    The  interstate  commerce  act  is  declaratory  of  that  stfK 

Srinciple,  but  the  remedy  there  is  merely  a  matter  of  remedy  ii 
amages,  and  it  is  not  practicable;  it  serves  no  practical  beDcfii 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  worth  while  to  enlarge  upon  that.  Whit  le 
would  like  in  that  connection,  and  what  seems  to  me  a  fair  and  jnsl 
proposition,  is,  in  addition  to  that  matter  of  actual  damage  incurred 
that  on  proper  notice  to  the  carrier  to  have  a  car  at  a  certain  place, 
and  upon  his  failure  to  have  it  there,  there  should  be  some  pentltj 
attached,  just  enough  to  make  it  to  the  interest  of  the  carrier  toper- 
form  the  service.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  the  necessary  sfKS  | 
to  fix  that  feature. 

Now,  may  I  speak  a  word  about  the  apparent  theory  of  the  pending 
bill?  I  spoke  of  a  misapprehension.  There  is  a  bill  that  has  beei 
introduced,  and  I  suppose  it  is  before  the  committee,  to  regulate  pri- 
vate-car lines.  It  is  directed  against  the  owner  of  the  private  freight 
car,  against  those  who  operate  private  freight  cars,  and  only  against 
those  two  classes  of  people. 

Senator  Foraker.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  of  that  bill! 

Mr.  Powell.  Senate  6709. 

Senator  Cullom.  A^Tiat  is  the  title? 

Mr.  Powell.  "A  bill  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  regalate 
commerce,  approved  February  4,  1887,  and  to  further  prevent  the 
payment  of  commissions  or  rebat^  on  freight." 

Senator  Foraker.  Wliat  are  you  reading  from? 

Mr.  PowTELL.  The  title  of  that  bill. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  is  the  document  you  have  in  your  hand 
from  which  you  are  quoting  the  title? 

Mr.  Powell.  A  hearing  before  this  committee. 

Senator  Clapp.  That  bill  was  referred  to  a  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Powell.  The  sections  of  this  act  apply  to  any  person  or  per- 
sons, copartnership  or  corporation,  engaged  m  the  operation  of  pri- 
vate freight  cars. 

Section  2  provides  that  the  owner  or  operator  of  .anv  9nch  private 
freight  car  engaged  in  interstate  tran^-poitation  is  heivby  dedai-ed  to 
be  a  common  carrier. 
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cl  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  or  any  room  for  doubt  that  the 
lOier  of  a  private  car,  in  so  far  as  he  is  such  owner,  is  no  more  within 
e  jurisdiction  of  Congress  than  the  owner  of  any  other  piece  of 
usrsonal  property,  and  I  would  not  suppose  that  any  other  opinion 
ould  be  entertained.  Now,  as  to  the  operator  of  a  private  car,  it 
MS  not,  in  my  judgment,  describe  any  one  of  tJiese  people — the  pri- 
Lte  car  line  owners — nor  does  it  touch  a  single  practice  of  which  we 
■«  complaining. 

Senator  Cullom.  You  come  here  to  urge  their  being  placed  under 
le  interstate-commerce  law:— that  is  your  contention,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  PowEiJL,.  No,  Senator;  my  contention  is  that  they  be  excluded 
com  consideration ;  that  your  legislation  be  directed  against  the  com- 
lon  carrier,  the  railroad.  That  is  our  position.  In  these  hearings 
efore  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  I  have  protested  against 
ny  recognition  of  the  private  car  lines,  holding  that  the  problem 
3  one  between  the  complaining  public  and  the  railroads. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  should  like  to  find  out  just  what  you  want 
0  do. 

Senator  Clapp.  That  is  an  interesting  question,  Mr.  Powell,  but 
ie  subject  under  consideration  by  the  committee  is  how  to  reach  the 
ifficulty. 

Mr.  rowELL.  Well,  I  will  answer  that.  The  theory  is  to  prevent 
le  common  carrier  from  hauling  upon  its  rails  a  privately  owned 
reight  car,  and  I  have  in  mind  this,  that  perhaps  that  provision 
lomd  go  into  effect  at  some  time  in  the  future,  but  that  it  should 
ow  be  declared  to  be  the  fixed  policy  of  the  law. 

Senator  Foraicer.  And  then  your  second  proposition  is  that  the 
>inmon  carrier  shall  be  required  to  provide  itself  with  enough 
jfrigerator  cars  to  perform  the  service? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes ;  that  the  duty  be  so  specifically  placed  on  them 
3  to  make  that  a  working  law. 

Senator  Foraker.  Each  and  every  common  carrier  to  provide  cars 
aough  to  do  the  business  on  its  road? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes;  but  I  have  not  in  mind  that  that  would  be 
ased  on  the  assumption  that  every  carrier  would  be  required  to  have 
s  many  cars  as  the  products  of  his  own  road  would  originate — ^in 
Tactical  operation,  I  mean. 

Senator  Foraker.  How  would  you  meet  that  case? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think  this  interchange  of  cars  between  roads  woidd 
e  practically  the  same  as  it  is  now  with  ordinary  freight  cars. 

Senator  Foster  of  Louisiana.  You  would  require  them  to  furnish 

II  the  facilities,  would  you  not? 
Mr.  PowELi..  Yes. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  thought  5'our  proposition  was  that  they  should 
ave  cars  at  the  places  along  their  hues  where  the  cars  were  needed, 
nd  have  them  there  promptly  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  do  all  the 
ervice  that  was  necessary,  and  that  failing  in  that,  tliey  should  be 
ubjected  to  a  penalty. 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  Senator,  you  correctly  state  my  proposition. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  would  be  a  little  hard,  would  it  not,  to  require 
hem  to  keep  those  cars,  and  yet  be  dependent  on  exchanging  cars 
rith  other  roads,  and  be  subjected  to  a  penalty  for  failure  to  furnish 
ufficient  cars  promptly? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  think  we  are  talking  of  something  that  always  has 
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been  the  law  in  practical  working,  and  I  do  not  think  it  ^fc?*' 
shown  that  there  is  any  practical  difficulty.  If  each  carrier  his i^P^^r 
tain  proportion  of  that  equipment,  the  interchange  will  enaWedaWe  o 
to  do  the  whole  thing.  In  other  words,  if  there  are  a  hundred  rf  4^nl 
to  be  moved,  and  there  are  three  carriers,  each  provided  with  ^  "^^J 
odd  cars,  that  would  take  care  of  the  traffic,  I  think;  butthKii 
question  of  detail. 

Senator  Forakbr.  Each  carrier  being  separate  and  indepnW  . 
from  the  others,  would  you  have  us  compel  them  by  law  to  mibi  'b,  tl 
interchange  of  cars?  P^^^f 

Mr.  Powell.  No  ;  I  interjected  that  as  a  practical  conadenfa  ^9*^ 
simply  statinij  that  in  my  judgment  the  burden  would  not  beishtfjjner 
as  on  its  face  it  might  seem  to  oe.  1^ , 

Senator  Foraker.  I  understand;  but  here  is  a  very  serious qifrpii^ 
tion.  A  road  might  have  use  for  a  thousand  cars  for  thirty  diysf'^?" 
for  three  months,  and  no  use  at  all  for  a  thousand  cars  daring  A^(^^ 
other  nine  months  of  the  year.  \  ^ 

Mr.  Powell.  Well,  Senator,  as  I  said,  I  do  not  undertake  to  spakl^^^ 
at  first  hand.  I  speak  from  these  records;  but  I  think  it  will  dcni8p\CoB 
that,  over  much  of  this  territory,  it  is  practically  an  all-the-j«»-W 
round  traffic,  or  at  least  ten  months  in. the  year,  in  one  fonnorii^Ut 
other,  and  that  it  is  a  practically  constant  quantity.  There  mij^f'^^i 
some  exception  to  that  in  the  Georgia  area,  but  even  there  it  is  afw* 
exaggeration  to  consider  it  as  a  matter  of  only  two  or  three  montfein 
the  year  for  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars,  as  I  am  given  to  understtttL 

Senator  Culix^m.  It  occurs  to  me  that  if  you  get  the  legislations 
want,  you  will  he  in  danger  of  finding  yourselves  without  the  Mom-  , 
modations  that  you  are  getting  now  for  the  transportation  of  frd^  I 
from  California  to  Diiluth,  and  to  Boston,  and  all  over  the  countiy.    I 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  not  our  idea.  Senator. 

Senator  Kean.  What  would  happen,  for  instance,  if  there  were  i 
railroad  line  built,  and  at  the  present  time  there  were  no  fruit  ciisod 
that  line,  and  some  enterprising  people  should  go  into  that  part  of  tb 
country  and  plant  orchards,  and  all  of  a  sudden  it  should  be  fonnl 
that  they  had  something  to  ship  out?  How  would  you  get  their  finit 
transported  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  Well,  I  do  not  suppose  the  committee  would  have  tny 
misgiving  about  the  interest  of  the  railroad  in  toting  that  stuff  to 
mareet.    That  would  apply  to  them  as  it  does  to  existing  roads. 

Senator  Kean.  Well,  but  if  it  were  only  a  new  industry  that  hai 
just  developed,  perhaps  the  railroad  company  would  not  feiel  justifies! 
m  putting  a  large  investment  into  these  cars  until  they  thought  it  in? 
going  to  be  a  permanent  thing.  If  they  thought  it  was  going  to  b? 
permanent  they  might  do  so. 

Mr.  Powell.  Well,  if  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  that 
source,  I  think  the  duty  ought  to  be  clearly  imposed  upon  the  railroad 
to  take  care  of  such  a  situation  as  that. 

Senator  Foraker.  Now,  if  we  should  not  be  able  to  overcome  thft* 
difficulties  that  we  all  recognize-^you  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us— i^ 
there  any  other  remedy  you  would  suggest,  except  to  wipe  out  the 
private  car  line  business  altogether? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  have  thought  considerable  about  it.    Of  course,  I 
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.^ak  diffidently  on  this  subject,  gentlemen,  but  I  have  given  it  con- 
^[srable  thought,  and  it  did  seem  to  me  that  this  question  was  capa- 
i^of  this  solution.  I  have  not  quite  fully  stated  the  reasons  why  I 
jik  this  plan  is  feasible  and  conservative.  There  are  other  con- 
lerations. 

-This  is  not  a  theory,  but  a  condition.  Here  you  have  the  owners  of 
ase  private  cars  controlling  an  immense  tonnage.  For  most  of  them 
LS  absolutely  large,  and  for  all  of  them  it  is  relativelv  large.    That 

the  smallest  private-car  owner  is  a  big  duck  in  liis  own  little 
ddle.  He  is  tnere  and  he  is  an  impelling  force  toward  the  rail- 
^ds,  and  if  such  a  law  as  this  should  be  passed,  prohibiting  the  car- 
»  from  hauling  private  freight  cars,  there  would  be  no  danger  that 
-s  property  would  be  left  on  the  hands  of  the  private  owners,  I 
Luk;  but  if  there  should  be,  put  that  in  the  remote  future,  far 
Dugh  to  satisfy  the  apprehensions  of  the  most  conservative.  I  do 
ink  that  ought  to  be  dx)ne. 

Now,  these  things  have  come  up  in  one  shape  or  another.  Testi- 
fy was  given  by  Mr.  Midgley  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
nnmission  about  there  being  some  controversy  between  tiie  tank  line 
r  owners  and  the  railroads  as  to  what  their  mileage  should  be,  and 
ien  the  car  owners  were  not  satisfied  with  the  suggested  payment, 
ey  said  to  the  railroads,  "  If  you  can  not  pay  us  this  amount  for 
ileage,  then  take  over  our  cars.^  There  did  not  seem  to  be  anything 
mperable  in  the  way  of  the  railroads  taking  the  property.  Now, 
swering  the  question  of  the  Senator,  I  think,  as  I  saia  before,  that 
yond  any  doubt  this  whole  service  ought  to  be  performed  by  the 
ilroads,  and  the  entire  charge  ought  to  be  stated  in  the  freight 
bes,  at  so  much  per  huijdred  pounds  for  the  whole  thing.  In  prac- 
e  you  can  not  transport  a  carload  of  peaches  from  Michigan 

Boston  without  refrigeration.  These  terms,  transportation^  and 
rriage,  and  so  forth,  in  the  interstate-commerce  act,  are  used  in  the 
ide  sense,  in  the  commercial  sense,  and  to  take  them  and  tote  ttiem 
ere  without  refrigeration  is  not  to  transport  them  in  any  conmier- 
il  sense.  So  it  is  duty  clearly  connected  with  coBwnerce,  and  one 
isrlj  incumbent  upon  the  railroads,  and  perfectly  competent  to  be 
t  upon  them. 

Now,  if  it  is  insisted  that  they  do  it  directly,  the  only  objection  to 
Eit — that  is,  in  that  it  would  not  go  far  enough — ^is  this,  that  if  these 
ivate  cars  are  still  leased  from  a  great,  mammoth  concern,  covering 
9  whole  territory  and  engaged  in  merchandising,  the  manager  ox 
%t  concern  would  still  have  every  morning  this  chart  showing  the 
>vement  over  the  whole  country  of  these  perishable  products.  TThat 
jection  would  be  left,  but  I  have  offered  what  1  thought  was  a 
»in,  simple,  and  fair  remedy.  Just  what  would  take  plEtce  about 
at  matter  as  to  information  concerning  the  movement  of  these  per- 
lable  products  I  do  not  know,  but  the  utmost  I  can  think  of  wfould 
ive  that  objection  open.  I  do  think  that  is  the  greatest  danger 
-day. 

Senator  Forakeb.  You  have  no  akemative  propositioHi  as  I  un- 
rstandyou? 


Clapp,  and  Newlands. 
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[The  first  part  of  this  statement  will  be  found  on  pagM 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  April  17,  1905,  after  maki 
regarding  my  resolution  tor  the  national  incorpora 
state  railroads  of  the  United  States  Senator  Forakei 
questions  relative  to  my  proposed  plan,  which  ai> 
pages  12  and  13  of  these  hearings,  and  suggested  th 
answers  and  put  them  in  the  record.  I  avail  myself 
and  have  the  lionor  to  submit  the  following: 

For  convenience  of  reference  and  for  a  better  i 
the  matters  in  controversy,  I  insert  the  full  colloquj 
that  time  between  Senator  Foraker  and  myself. 

Senator  Forakeb.  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator  some  questlo 
may  appear  in  the  record  immediately  following  his  paper, 
with  great  interest,  for,  as  tlie  Senator  from  Illinois  says,  I 
pai^er  and  makes  a  number  of  very  valuable  suggestions.  M 
pertain  to  the  policy  that  is  involved,  but  only  to  the  matt 
practical  conclusions  which,  as  I  listened,  occurred  to  my  mi] 
if  we  undertake  to  adopt  such  legislation  as  he  suggests. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  constitutional  power  conferred 
Interstate  commerce  is  to  regulate  it,  not  to  engage  in  it 
authority,  as  I  understand,  to  authorize  the  Government  to  < 
commerce.  Whatever  we  are  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  be  in  th( 
ing  interstate  commerce. 
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!  can  understand  bow  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  organize  a  new  corpora- 
*Q,  under  an  act  of  Ck)ngress,  to  construct  a  road,  and  bow  it  could  issue  the 

idB  and  stocks  necessar>'  to  carry  out  tbat  purpose;  but  some  of  tbese  great 

^^IMUiies  bave  already  millions,  and  some  of  them  hundreds  of  millioua,  of  out- 

^ndlng  stocks  and  bonds,  and  I  do  not  understand  bow  those  could  be  called 

Ui  order  tbat  other  stocks  and  bonds  might  be  substituted.    It  seems  to  me 
At  that  would  be  an  insurmountable  difficulty. 

S.  Then  the  third  question  is,  How  would  the  Senator  deal  with  transportation 
fliflned  wholly  within  a  State;  that  is,  originating  and  ending  In  the  State; 
..t  which  was  conducted  by  these  interstate  lines?  I  Imagine  they  could  not 
^e  away  purely  State  business  from  such  a  road. 

THiese  are  only  a  few  of  many  questions  that,  it  seems  to  me,  would  arise,  but 
eee  are  right  at  the  begining  of  the  whole  matter,  and  I  put  them  In  the  record 
are  so  that  the  Senator  may,  when  we  get  further  along  in  the  investigation, 
ve  us  some  answer. 

Cksnator  Newlands.  You  do  not  desire  an  answer  now? 
ISenator  Forakeb.  No ;  not  now. 

Senator  Newlands.  I  am  ready  to  answer  now. 

Senator  Dolliveb.  Why  not  now? 

Senator  Fobakeb.  Because  I  have  one  other  question — a  question  suggested  bj 

le  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Carmack) — and  that  is  this : 

4.  As  to  the  constitutional  power  of  Ongress  to  levy  a  tax  on  gross  receipts 
nder  such  a  plan  as  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  suggested. 
;  Senator  Newlands.  I  will  answer  that  now. 

Senator  Cabmack.  I  suggest  that  the  Senator  take  time  to  answer  thoroughly. 

Senator  Newlands.  Can  I  write  the  answers  and  put  them  In  the  record? 

Senator  Fobakeb.  Yes. 


In  answer  to  the  first  question,  I  would  say  that  the  right  to  pass  a 
ational  act  for  the  incorporation  of  railroads  engaged  in  interstate 
^mmerce  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  interstate-commerce 
[ause  of  the  Constitution.     It  depends  upon  the  power  given  to  C!on- 

ticle  I,  '^  to  provide  for  the  common  defense 


imder  section  8,  Article    ,         ^  

ad  general  welfare  of  the  United  States; "  "  to  regulate  commerce 
rxih  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States,"  and  "  to  establish 
ost-offices  and  post-roads." 

The  word  "  regulate  "  in  the  Constitution  has  been  given  no  narrow 
instruction.  Tne  term  "  to  regulate  "  does  not  mean  simply  to  pre- 
sribe  the  rule.  It  has  been  held  to  sanction  legislation  absolutely 
rohibiting  interstate  commerce,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lotteries.  It 
as  been  held  to  apply  to  legislation  facilitating  or  promoting  inter- 
bate  and  foreign  commerce.  Under  this  power,  among  others,  the 
Torthem  Pacific  and  other  railroads  were  mcorporated;  under  this 
ower,  among  others,  the  Panama  Canal  is  being  built  to-day,  in- 
olving  not  only  the  construction  of  the  canal,  but  the  ownership  and 
peration  of  a  railroad  and  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  a  common 
airier. 

So  also  the  term  "  establish  "  in  connection  with  post-offices  and 
ost-roads  has  been  used  in  no  narrow  sense.  It  includes  the  leasing 
r  construction  and  ownership  of  post-offices.  It  includes  not  simply 
he  establishing  of  post-roads,  but  the  construction,  as  in  the  case  of 
he  Cumberland  road.  It  includes  the  operation  of  post-offices  and 
»o6t-roads.  It  indudes  the  actual  carrying  of  the  mails  by  Govem- 
lent  employees.  Instead  of  intrusting  this  work  to  agents,  incor- 
orated  or  otherwise,  or  instead  of  simply  determining  the  rule  by 
rhich  post-offices  and  post-roads  are  to  be  conducted,  Congress  has 
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not  only  established  post-offices,  but  given  their  establishmoitinft 
tire  monopoly  of  certain  kinds  of  business,  even  punishing  as  a  cHb 
any  participation  in  them  by  virtue  of  State  authority  or  othenist 
Under  these  powers  the  National  Government  could  undoubtedly  oi' 
struct  a  railroad.  If  it  could  construct  a  railroad  it  could  opmtet 
and  if  it  should  not  choose  to  do  either  it  could  select  an  agent  fortk 
purpose  of  constructing  and  operating  it.  It  can  select  any  instR^ 
mentality  for  the  exercise  of  the  broad  powers  emploved  in  the  eoB- 
trol  of  the  postal  service,  interstate  commerce,  and  the  military  d^ 
f ense.  Being  sovereign  in  the  exercise  of  these  powers,  it  acts  vm 
every  foot  of  American  soil,  regardless  of  State  lines  and  unimpeded 
and  unobstructed  by  State  legislation.  It  caji  select  any  agcaits  it 
chooses  for  carryinjg  out  such  powers.  ^  It  can  select  as  such  igents  { 
individuals,  or  can  itself  create  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  cuty* 
ing  out  those  great  governmental  powers. 

TAXATION  OF  NATIONAL  INSTRnMBNTAUnES. 

When  the  Government  condemns  for  public  use  and  constrodBi 
post-road,  that  moment  the  post-road  is  free  from  State  taxation.  U 
the  Government  buys  real  estate  and  builds  a  post-office,  that  momeot 
the  real  estate  and  building  are  exempt  from  State  taxation.  If  the 
National  Government  should  construct  railroads  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  these  powers,  such  railroads  would  be  exempt  from  State 
taxation,  just  as  post-offices  and  custom-houses  are,  and  just  as  post- 
roads  would  be  if  built.  If  it  intrusts  such  work  to  a  corpontioD 
created  by  itself,  the  corporation  is  the  agent  for  the  purpose  of  cir- 
rying  out  governmental  powers,  and  none  of  its  powers  or  openitioos 
cstii  be  taxed  by  a  State.  If  it  selects  certain  property  as  the  instn- 
mentality  or  means  through  which  its  powers  are  to  be  exercised,  so 
also  would  such  property  T)e  exempt  from  State  taxation,  for  just  is 
the  powers  and  the  operations  ox  the  Government  agent  would  be 
exempt  from  all  local  taxation,  so  also  would  be  the  property  selected 
as  the  chosen  instnunent  for  the  exercise  of  those  powers.  The 
powers  and  operations  would  be  exempt  without  any  express  dedtra- 
tion  to  that  effect  by  Congress.  A  different  rule  would  probtWy 
apply  to  the  property  selected  as  the  chosen  instrument  for  the  exer 
cise  of  a  national  power.  In  that  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  show 
unmistakably  that  the  property  was  selected  as  the  instrumentalitj. 
and  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  Congress  that  it  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  domain  of  State  taxation. 

The  proper  organization  of  a  system  of  transportation  is  just  as 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  is  the  creation  of  a  proper 
financial  system.  In  the  early  history  of  the  country  it  was  deter- 
mined to  establish  a  United  States  bank  to  promote  me  fiscal  opera- 
tions of  the  Government.  The  State  of  Maryland  sought  to  inipoj* 
a  tax  upon  the  notes  of  a  United  States  bank  in  Maryland.  The 
notes  were  property  just  as  a  railroad  is  property,  and  yet  the  court 
held  that  the  State  of  Maryland  could  not  in  the  exercise  of  it? 
taxing  power  tax  those  notes.  It  is  true  that  in  that  case  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  held  that  so  far  as  the  bank  building  was  con- 
cerned the  exemption  would  not  apply,  but  he  so  held  upon  the  ground 
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diat  the  ownership  of  the  bank  building  was  not  essential  to  the 
[>peration  of  the  bank;  the  bank  could  be  conducted  upon  leased 
property,  and  therefore  the  bank  building  could  not  be  regarded 
iS  a  national  instrumentality  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  National  Government  upon  the  bank,  but 
Bill  property  absolutely  essential  to  the  powers  conferred  upon  the 
bank,  such  as  promissory  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  etc.,  were  exempt 
Erom  State  taxation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  railroad  is  a  very  different  property  from 
Si  bank  building.  The  ownership  of  a  bank  building  is  not  essential 
to  the  operation  of  a  banking  corporation.  The  ownership  of  a 
railroad  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  operation  of  a  railroad  corpo- 
ration. If  Congress,  therefore,  under  the  interstate-commerce  power, 
authorizes  the  construction  of  a  railroad,  it  makes  that  railroad  the 
instrumentality  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  powers — ^the 
means  of  the  exercise  oi  the  power  itself.  The  operation  of  the 
railroad  can  not  be  segregated  irom  the  right  of  way,  the  track,  the 
statioix  buildings,  and  the  general  equipment  of  the  road.  If  they 
belonged  to  the  Government  they  would  be  exempt  from  State  taxa- 
tion, and  if  the  Government  selects  as  its  agent  a  corporation  of 
its  own  creation  and  makes  its  property  the  instrumentality  for  the 
exercise  of  governmental  powers,  and  unmistakably  shows  its  inten- 
tion that  this  instrumentality  shall  not  be  embarrassed  by  State 
taxation,  clearly  the  propertv  selected  as  the  instrumentality  must 
be  as  free  from  taxation  as  the  powers  themselves. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  say  that  my  contention  as  to  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  exempt  a  railroad  incorporated  under  a 
national  law  for  interstate  commerce,  from  State  taxation,  is  not 
urged  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  such  roads  from  sharing  the  burden 
of  government,  but  simply  for  the  purpose  of  securing  uniformity 
and  certainty ,  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  public  regulation  of 
railroad  corporations  in  which  the  fixed  charge  of  taxes  is  an  impor- 
tant consideration. 

Under  the  rule  laid  down  in  Van  Allen  v.  The  Assessors  (3  Wall., 
678),  it  would  be  competent  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  submit  the  property  of  national  railroads  enga^d  in  interstate 
commerce  to  State  taxation,  first  prescribing  the  rule  by  which  such 

f property  should  be  taxed.  In  this  way  Congress  could  secure  uni- 
ormity  and  certainty  in  the  taxes,  by  laying  down  the  rule  which 
should  be  followed  by  the  States;  and  could  thus  relieve  the  National 
Government  of  the  duty  of  collecting  and  distributing  the  tax. 
This  might  be  a  better  method  than  the  one  suggested  by  my  resolu- 
tion. It  entirely  relieves  the  United  States  from  the  position  of  a 
collector  and  distributer  of  taxes,  and  yet  would  accomplish  the  same 
purpose. 

THE  AUTHORrnES* 

In  Luxton  v.  North  River  Bridge  Company  (153  U.  S.,  525),  it 
was  held  that,  under  the  power  to  reflate  commerce  among  the 
States,  Congress  may  create  a  corporation  to  build  a  bridge  across 
navigable  water  between  two  States,  and  to  take  private  land  for  that 

S.  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol  4 57 
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purpose,  making  just  compensation.    And  Mr.  Justice  Oray,  d^E^j 

ering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said : 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  being  empowered  by  the  OonstitDtia  I 
regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States,  and  pass  all  laws  ncccagMyri 
proper  f6r  carrying  into  execution  any  of  the  powers  specifically  csaAnA 
may  make  use  of  any  appropriate  means  for  this  end.  As  said  by  C^lt 
tlce  Marshall,  ''The  power  of  creating  a  corporation,  though  aiq[)ertii]ili| It 
sovereignty,  is  not,  like  the  power  of  making  war,  or  leyyinc^  taxes,  or  of  Rft 
lating  commerce,  a  great  substantive  and  independent  power  which  ctn  optte 
implied  as  incidental  to  other  powers  or  used  as  a  means  of  executing  then.  It 
is  never  the  end  for  which  other  powers  are  exercised,  but  a  means  by  «tt^ 
other  objects  are  accomplished."  Congress,  therefore,  may  create  corponM 
as  appropriate  means  of  executing  the  powers  of  goveminent,  as,  for  imtme^ 
a  bank  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  United  StitK 
or  a  railroad  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  commerce  axnoos  tli 
States.  (McCulloch  v,  Maryland,  4  Wheat,  316,  411,  422;  Osbom  «.  Baaktf 
U.  S.,  9  Wheat,  738,  861-873 ;  Pacific  R.  R.  Removal  Cases,  116  U.  &,  1 18; 
California  v.  Pacific  R.  R.,  127  U.  S.,  1,  39.)  Congress  has  likewise  the  povff. 
exercised  early  in  this  country  by  successive  acts  in  the  case  of  the  CnmbcriiBi 
or  National  road  from  the  Potomac  across  the  Alleghenies,  to  the  Oliio»  ^ 
authorize  the  construction  of  a  public  highway  connectlnc^  seTeral  Ststea  8k 
Indiana  v.  United  States,  148  U.  S.,  14a     (153  U.  S.,  529.) 

In  California  v.  Pacific  Railroad  (127  U.  S.,  1),  it  was  diwcdj 
adjudged  that  Congress  has  authority,  in  the  exercise  of  its  poiwrto 
regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States,  to  authorize  corpontions 
to  construct  railroads  across  the  States,  as  well  as  the  Territories  of 
the  United  States ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  speaking  for  the  court, 
and  referring  to  the  acts  of  Congre^  establishing  oorporations  to 
build  railroads  across  the  continent,  said : 

It  can  not  at  tlie  present  day  be  doubted  that  Congress,  und^r  the  power  to 
reguiate  commerce  among  the  several  States,  as  weil  as  to  proTide  for  poitil 
accommodations  and  military  exigencies,  had  authority  to  pass  these  lawa  T^ 
power  to  construct,  or  to  nutliorize  individuals  or  corporations  to  constnxt 
national  highways  and  bridges  from  State  to  State  is  essential  to  the  complete 
control  and  regulation  of  interstate  commerce.  Without  authority  In  Cdngi* 
to  establish  and  maintain  such  highways  and  bridges,  it  would  be  wltboot 
authority  to  regulate  one  of  the  most  important  adjuncts  of  Congress.  W 
power  in  former  times  was  exerted  to  a  very  limited  extent,  the  Cumberland,  v 
National,  road  being  the  most  notable  instance.  Its  exertion  was  but  littii 
called  for,  as  commerce  was  mostly  then  conducted  by  water,  and  many  of  oor 
statesmen  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  the  power  to  estabUsh  wtp 
of  communicatiou  by  land.  But  since,  in  consequence  of  the  expansion  of  tlie 
country,  the  multiplication  of  its  products,  and  the  inventions  of  railroads  sod 
locomotion  by  steam,  land  transportation  has  so  vastly  increased,  a  somider 
consideration  of  the  subject  has  prevailed  and  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Oos- 
gress  has  plenary  power  over  the  whole  subject  Of  course  the  authority  d 
Congress  over  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  and  its  power  to  grant  tmt 
chises  exercisable  therein  are,  and  ever  have  been,  undoubted.  But  the  wMff 
power  was  very  freely  exercised,  and  much  to  the  general  satisfaction.  In  tlie 
creation  of  the  vast  system  of  railroads  connecting  the  East  with  the  Padiie. 
traversing  States  as  well  as  Territories,  and  employing  the  agency  of  the  State 
as  well  as  Federal  corporations.     (127  U.  S.,  3^-40.) 

McCulloch  V.  Maryland  (4  Wheat.,  485).— This  case  decided  that  ft 
stamp  tax  on  the  notes  issued  b}'  a  Federal  bank  was  a  tax  on  the 
operation  of  a  Federal  agency  and  therefore  void.  The  essence  of  the 
decision  is  the  impotency  ox  the  States  to  burden  the  operations  of 
the  Federal  Governmenti 
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y    As  to  a  tax  on  property  as  distinguished  from  operations,  the  court 
said,  in  conclusion : 

The  States  have  no  power,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  to  retard,  impede,  burden, 
;>r  bi  any  manner  control  the  operations  of  the  constitutional  laws  enacted  by 
pongress  to  carry  into  execution  the  powers  vested  in  the  General  Government 

^  This  opinion  *  *  ^  does  not  extend  to  a  tax  paid  by  the  real  property  of 
tbe  bank,  in  common  with  the  other  real  property  within  the  State,  nor  to  a  tax 
Imposed  on  tbe  interest  which  the  citizens  of  Maryland  may  hold  in  this  institu- 
tion. In  common  with  other  property  of  the  same  description  throughout  tbe 
State. 

Osbom  V.  United  States  Bank  (9  Wheat,  737). — ^Practically  a  re- 
btatement  of  the  preceding  case  on  the  points  in  issue.  The  court  said, 
page  867,  that  a  contractor  could  not  be  taxed  for  supplying  a  mili- 
tary post  with  provisions  or  for  transporting  provisions  to  troops  in 
behalf  of  the  Federal  Government;  but  "  it  is  true  that  the  property 
of  the  contractor  may  be  taxed  as  the  property  of  other  citiz^ens,  and 
so  may  the  local  property  of  the  bank.  But  we  do  not  admit  ttiat  tite 
act  of  purchasing  or  of  conveying  the  articles  purchased  can  be  under 
State  control." 

This  case  continues  the  principle  of  the  McCulloch  Case  l)y  layinff 
emphasis  on  the  operations  of  the  Government  and  the  impotency  oi 
the  States  to  interiere  therewith. 

Thompson  v.  Pacific  Railroad  (9  Wall.,  579). — ^This  was  a  case  of 
taxation  bv  a  State  of  a  railroad  acting  under  a  Federal  charter,  as 
well  as  a  State  charter.    The  court  said  (p.  590) : 

We  do  not  thinl:  ourselves  warranted,  therefore,  in  extending  the  exemption 
established  by  the  case  of  McCulloch  v,  Maryland  beyond  its  terms.  We  can  not 
apply  It  to  the  case  of  a  corporation  deriving  its  existence  from  State  law,  exer- 
cising its  franchise  under  State  law,  and  holding  its  property  within  State 
jurisdiction  and  under  State  protection. 

In  this  case  the  court  considered  the  possibility  of  what  would  hap- 
pen if  Congress  should  do  what  it  had  not  done,  to  wit,  explicitly 
exempt  its  agent  from  taxation.    The  court  said  (p.  588) : 

We  do  not  doubt,  however,  that  ♦  •  ♦  Ck)ngre88  may  ♦  •  •  exempt. 
In  Its  discretion,  the  agencies  employed  In  such  service  from  any  State  taxation 
which  will  really  prevent  or  Impede  the  performance  of  them. 

But  can  the  right  of  this  road  to  exemption  from  such  taxation  be  maintained 
In  the  absence  of  any  legislation  by  Ck)ngress  to  that  effect? 

Throughout  this  case  it  will  be  noted  that  the  court  is  careful  to 
Bay  that  the  case  did  not  present  the  feature  of  any  positive  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  exempt  the  property  from  State  taxation, 
and  the  inference  is  clear  that  in  sudi  a  case  the  exemption  woula 
have  been  operative  and  the  State  tax  invalid. 

This  case  emphasizes  the  difference  between  property  and  the  oper- 
ations of  an  agent  of  the  Government,  as  follows  (p.  591) : 

We  fully  recognize  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine  that  no  State  has  a  "  right 
to  tax  the  means  employed  by  the  Government  of  the  Union  for  the  execution  of 
its  powers.*'  But  we  think  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  the  means 
employed  by  the  Government  and  the  property  of  agents  employed  by  the  Qov- 
erument  Taxation  of  the  agency  is  taxation  of  the  means;  taxation  of  the 
proi)erty  of  the  agent  is  not  always,  or  generally,  taxation  of  the  means. 

No  one  questions  that  the  power  to  tax  all  property,  business,  and  persons, 
within  their  resi)ective  limits,  is  original  in  the  States  and  has  never  been  sur- 
rendered. It  can  not  be  so  used,  indeed,  as  to  defeat  or  hinder  the  operations 
9f  the  National  Government ;  but  it  will  be  safe  to  conclude,  in  general,  in  ref^ 
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ence  to  persons  and  State  corporations  employed  In  Goyenunent  serrlce.  tin: 
token  Congress  has  not  interposed  to  protect  their  property  from  State  tixitta 
such  taxation  is  not  obnoxious  to  that  objection. 

Again  obviously  intimating  a  different  opinion  had  Congrei 
expressly  established  such  exemption. 

Railroad  Company  v.  Peniston  (18  Wallaces  6). — ^This  casetros 
out  of  the  claim  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  of  the  power 
to  tax  roadbed,  depots,  wood  stations,  water  stations,  and  other 
realty,  telegraph  poles,  telegraph  wires,  bridges,  boats,  papers,  dS« 
furniture  and  fixtures,  money  and  credits,  movable  property,  engines. 
etc.,  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  CSompany. 

The  company  was  created  by  the  act  of  Conness  of  July  1, 18^ 
entitled  "An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  ox  a  railroad  and  tele 
graph  line  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to 
secure  to  the  Government  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and 
other  purposes."  Various  amendments  were  made  to  tiie  onginil 
act  at  later  sessions  of  Congress,  but  neither  in  the  original  act  nor  in 
any  amendment  was  any  provision  made  by  Congress  respecting  the 
taxation  of  it  or  its  property  by  the  States  through  whidh  the  rotd 
might  run. 

The  tax  was  resisted  by  the  company  on  the  ground  that,  havin? 
been  incorporated  by  Congress — 

Tbe  state  of  Nebraska  has  no  power  to  subject  to  taxation  for  State  pur- 
poses the  roadbed,  rolling  stock,  and  other  property  necessary  for  tbe  use  aod 
operation  of  the  road,  such  i)ower  resting  exclusively  in  the  Government  of  tbe 
United  States. 

It  was  distinctly  stated  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Strong,  who  deliv- 
ered the  opinion,  that — 

The  States  may  not  levy  taxes  the  direct  effect  of  which  shall  be  to  hlndff 
the  exercise  of  any  powers  which  belong  to  the  National  Government  Tbe 
Constitution  contemplates  that  none  of  those  powers  may  be  restrained  bj  Stite 
legislation  (p.  30). 

After  referring  to  the  legislation  creating  the  Union  Pacific  roid 
and  adverting  to  the  objects  and  purposes  of  that  legislation,  tlw 
Justice  further  said  (p.  32)  : 

Admitting,  then,  fully,  as  we  do,  that  the  company  is  an  agent  of  tbe  Genenl 
Government,  designed  to  be  employed,  and  actually  employed,  in  the  legitio^tt 
service  of  the  Government,  both  military  and  postal,  does  It  neces^arUp  Miff 
that  its  property  is  exempt  from  State  taxation? 

Emphasizing  the  difference  between  the  operations  of  an  agent  and 
the  property  thereof,  Justice  Strong  said  (p.  83) : 

It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  settled  that  no  constitutional  implicttioBS 
prohibit  a  State  tax  upon  the  property  of  an  agent  of  the  Government  mertljl 
because  It  is  tbe  property  of  such  an  agent 

Then,  after  consideration  of  the  various  cases  bearing  upon  the 
general  question.  Justice  Strong  summed  up  as  follows  (p.  86-37) : 

It  is,  therefore,  manifest  that  exemption  of  Federal  agencies  from  State  ttxa- 
tlon  is  dependent,  not  upon  the  nature  of  the  agents,  or  upon  the  mode  of  tbeir 
constitution,  or  upon  the  fact  that  they  are  agents,  but  upon  the  effect  of  tlie 
tax ;  that  is,  upon  the  question  whether  the  tax  does  in  truth  deprive  them  of 
power  to  serve  the  Government  as  they  were  Intended  to  serve  it,  or  doee  hinder 
the  eflBcient  exercise  of  their  power.  A  tax  upon  their  property  has  no  sodi 
necessary  effect  It  leaves  them  free  to  discharge  the  duties  they  have  nndier- 
taken  to  perform.  A  tax  upon  their  operations  is  a  direct  obstruction  to  tbe 
exercise  of  Federal  powers. 
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Ei^ht  justices  heard  this  case,  and  the  opinion  of  the  court  uphold- 
ing the  validity  of  the  tax  was  concurred  in  by  four  of  them.  A  fifth, 
Judge  Swayne,  concurred  in  the  judgment,  but  said: 

I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  not  to  give  the 
exemption  claimed.  The  exercise  of  the  power  may  be  waived,  but  I  hold  that 
tbe  road  is  a  national  instrumentality  of  such  a  character  that  Congress  may 
iiiter|>ose  and  protect  it  from  State  taxation  whenever  that  body  shall  deem  it 
l>roiier  to  do  so. 

So  that  Judge  Swayne  would  have  decided  against  the  majority 
of  the  court  had  there  been  exempting  legislation.  Two  other  jus- 
tices flatly  dissented,  giving  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  such  State 
taxation  was  invalid,  even  in  the  silence  of  Congress.  And  the 
eighth  justice  merely  remarked :  "  I  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the 
court" 

So  that  all  that  can  be  claimed  from  this  decision  as  to  the  power 
of  Congress  to  exempt  a  corporation  from  taxation  by  affirmative 
legislation  is  that  the  court  was  evenly  divided,  and  even  this  can 
not  be  fairly  claimed,  for  the  case  of  exempting  le^slation  was  not 
before  the  court,  and  the  opinions  of  the  four  justices  who  upheld 
the  tax  do  not  contain  a  word  which  denies  the  power  of  Congress 
to  exempt  the  property  which  it  expressly  declares  to  be  its  chosen 
instrumentality. 

Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Justice  Field,  delivered 
o  vigorous  dissenting  opinion,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  (p.  47) : 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  therefore,  being  a  United  States  cor- 
poration, created  for  national  objects  and  purposes,  and  deriving  its  existence, 
its  powers,  its  duties,  its  liabilities,  from  the  United  States  alone;  being 
responsible  to  the  United  States,  now  as  formerly,  for  a  whole  congeries  of 
duties  and  observances ;  being  subjected  to  the  forfeiture  of  its  corporate  fran- 
chises, powers,  and  property  to  the  United  States  and  not  to  any  Individual 
State;  being  charged  with  important  duties  connected  with  the  very  functions 
of  the  Government,  every  consideration  adduced  in  the  cases  of  McCulloch  v. 
Maryland  and  Osborn  v.  The  Bank  would  seem  to  require  that  it  should  be 
exempt  not  only  from  State  taxation,  but  from  State  control  and  Interference, 
except  so  far  as  relates  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  the  performance 
of  its  obligations  and  contracts.  In  reference  to  these  and  to  the  ordinary 
police  regulations  imposed  for  sanitary  purposes  and  the  preservation  of  good 
order,  of  course,  it  is  amenable  to  State  and  local  laws. 

As  an  instrument  of  national  commerce  as  well  as  Gkwernment  operations. 
It  has  been  regulated  by  Congress.  Can  It  be  further  regulated  by  State  legis- 
lation? Can  the  State  alter  its  route,  its  gauge,  its  connections,  its  fares, 
its  franchises,  or  any  part  of  its  charter?  Can  the  State  step  in  between  it  and 
the  8ui>erIor  power  or  sovereignty  to  which  It  is  responsible?  Such  an  hypothe- 
sis, it  seems  to  me,  is  inadmissible  and  repugnant  to  the  necessary  relatiODB 
arising  and  existing  in  the  case.  Such  an  hypothesis  would  greatly  derogate 
from  and  render  almost  useless  and  ineffective  that  hitherto  unexecuted  power 
ot  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  by  land  among  the  several  States.  If  it  be 
declared  in  advance  that  no  agency  of  such  commerce,  which  Congress  may 
liereafter  establish,  can  be  freed  from  local  impositions,  taxation,  and  tolU, 
the  hopes  of  future  free  and  unrestricted  intercourse  between  all  parts  of  this 
great  country  will  be  greatly  discouraged  and  repressed. 

Again : 

But  it  is  contended  that  the  laying  of  a  tax  on  the  roadbed  of  the  company  Is 
nothing  more  than  laying  a  tax  on  ordinary  real  estate,  which  was  conceded 
might  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  Bank,  in  reference  to  Its  bank- 
ing house  or  other  lands  taken  for  claims  due  in  the  course  of  its  business.  Tills 
is  a  plau»ible  suggestion,  but,  in  my  apprehension,  not  a  sound  one.  In  ascer- 
taining what  is  essential  in  every  case,  respect  must  always  be  had  to  the  sub- 
ject-matter.   The  State  of  Maryland  undertook  to  tax  the  circolation  of  Urn 
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United  States  branch  tank  established  in  that  State  Ixy  reqnirini;  stuapi  to  k 
afllxed  thereto ;  the  State  of  Ohio  imposed  a  genera]  tax  of  $50,000  upoi  ^ 
branch  established  therein.  These  taxes  were  declared  nnconstltotioiii]  u2 
▼old.  They  impeded  the  operations  of  the  bank  as  a  flnancial  Bgeat  Ba 
estate  was  not  a  necessary  appurtenant  to  the  exercise  of  the  f onctlooi  pf  tk 
bank.  It  might  hire  rooms  for  its  oflace,  or  it  might  purchase  or  enctt 
building. 

But  the  primary  object  of  a  railroad  company  is  commerce  and  truipoitt 
tion.  In  its  case  a  railroad  trac^  is  Just  as  essential  to  its  operatioof  tf  ^ 
use  of  a  currency  or  the  issue  or  purchase  of  bills  of  exchange  is  to  tbe  <fBt 
tions  of  a  bank.  To  tax  the  road  is  to  tax  the  very  instromentality  whMi  Oofr 
gress  desired  to  establish,  and  to  operate  which  it  created  the  corporatioo. 

Besides,  all  that  a  railroad  company  possesses  in  reference  to  its  roadbed  3 
the  right  of  way  and  the  right  to  use  that  land  for  the  purpose  of  way.  11d>  '^ 
a  franchise  conferred  by  the  Government,  and  inseparately  connected  will  tbe 
other  franchises  which  enable  it  to  perform  the  duties  for  the  pertbrmiDtt  if 
which  it  was  created.  Any  estate  in  the  land— the  soil,  the  underlying  eirtt- 
beyond  this  belongs  to  the  original  proprietor,  and  that  proprietor  in  tbe  prcKBt 
case  is  the  Government  itself.  So  that,  look  at  It  what  way  we  will,  thae  b 
no  room  for  the  taxing  power  of  the  State.  The  estate  in  the  soil  can  not  be 
taxed,  for  that  remains  in  the  United  States ;  the  franchise  of  right  ctmjvA 
materials  of  track  can  not  be  taxed,  because  they  are  essentially  connected  witi 
and  form  a  part  of  the  powers,  faculties,  and  capital  by  which  the  national  VB- 
poses  of  the  organization  are  accomplished. 

If  the  roadbed  may  be  taxed,  it  may  be  seized  and  sold  for  nonpayment  flf 
taxes — seized  and  sold  in  parts  and  parcels,  separated  by  county  or  Statt 
lines— and  thus  the  whole  purpose  of  Congress  in  creating  the  corporation  anfi 
establishing  the  line  may  be  subverted  and  destroyed. 

In  my  Judgiuent  the  tax  laid  in  this  case  was  an  unconstitutional  inte^f«^ 
ence  with  the  instrumentalities  created  by  the  National  Government  in  ciR7* 
ing  out  the  objects  and  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitution  (pp.  4^^) 

Van  Brocklin  v.  State  of  Tennessee  (117  U.  S.  151). — ^In  tliiscs* 
Mr.  Justice  Gray,  speaking  for  the  court,  said : 

The  liability  of  the  property  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  companies  to  State  tixa- 
tion  has  been  uplield  on  the  distinction  ^  ^  ^  that,  although  the  railmd 
corporations  were  agents  of  the  United  States,  the  property  taxed  was  not  to 
property  of  the  United  States,  and  a  State  might  tax  the  property  of  the  agents, 
provided  it  did  not  tax  the  means  employed  by  the  National  Government 

And  he  there  quoted  with  approval  the  following  from  the  dissent- 
ing opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  in  the  Peniston  Case : 

The  States  can  not  tax  the  powers,  the  operations  of  the  property  of  tbe 
United  States,  nor  the  means  which  it  employs  to  carry  Its  powers  into  execntioo. 

California  v.  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  (127  U.  S.,  1)- 
The  question  of  taxation  by  the  State  of  Caliiornia  of  the  fnuachise 
of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  came  before  the  Supreme 
Court  in  this  case,  and  the  court,  speaking  by  Mr.  Justice  Bradlej. 
unanimously  held  that  such  franchise  was  not  subject  to  taxaticHi  by 
the  State.    In  the  opinion  the  following  language  is  used : 

It  seems  very  clear  that  the  State  of  California  can  neither  take  them  {^ 
franchises  held  by  the  company)  away,  nor  destroy  nor  abridge  them,  »* 
cripple  them  by  onerous  burch^ns.  Can  It  tax  them?  It  may  undoubtedly  tax 
outside  visible  proi)erty  of  tlie  company  situated  within  the  State.  That  is 
a  different  thing.  But  may  it  tax  the  franchises  which  are  the  grant  of  tiie 
United  States?  In  our  Judgment  it  can  not  What  is  a  franchise?  •  •  * 
(Generalized,  and  divested  of  the  special  form  which  it  assumes  under  a  mooKf 
chical  government  based  on  feudal  traditions,  a  franchise  is  a  right,  prlTi- 
lege,  or  power  of  public  concern,  which  ought  not  to  be  exercised  by  privste 
individuals  at  their  mere  will  and  pleasure,  but  should  be  reserred  for  public 
control  and  administration,  either  by  the  government  directly  or  by  paMic 
agents,  acting  under  such  conditions  and  regulations  as  the  goyernment  idmj 
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Jmpose  in  the  public  interest  and  for  the  public  security.    Sucb  rights  and 
^/powers  must  exist  under  every  form  of  society.    They  are  always  educed 
Jbj  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  conununity.    Under  our  system  their  existence 
Jtid  disposal  are  under  the  control  of  the  legislative  department  of  the  gov- 
jermnent,  and  they  can  not  be  assumed  or  exercised  without  legislative  authority. 
.No  private  person  can  establish  a  public  highway,  or  a  public  ferry,  or  a  rail- 
'road,  or  charge  tolls  for  the  use  of  the  same,  without  authority  from  the  legis- 
lature, direct  or  derived.    These  are  franchises.    ^    ^    ^    No  persons  can  make 
themselves  a  body  corporate  and  politic  without  legislative  authority.    Ck>rpo- 
rate  capacity  is  a  franchise.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

In  view  of  this  description  of  the  nature  of  a  franchise,  how  can  it  be  possible 
that  a  franchise  granted  by  Congress  can  be  subject  to  taxation  by  a  State 
without  the  consent  of  Ck>ngress?  Taxation  is  a  burden,  and  may  be  laid  so 
heavily  as  to  destroy  the  thing  taxed,  or  render  It  valueless.  As  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  said  in  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  *'  the  power  to  tax  involves  the  power 
to  destroy.*'  Recollecting  the  fundamental  principle  that  the  Constitution, 
laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  it 
seems  to  us  almost  absurd  to  contend  that  a  power  given  to  a  person  or  cor- 
poration by  the  United  States  may  be  subjected  to  taxation  by  a  State.  The 
power  conferred  emanates  from,  and  is  a  portion  of,  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment that  confers  it  To  tax  it  is  not  only  derogatory  to  the  dignity,  but 
sabversive  of  the  powers  of  the  government  and  repugnant  to  its  paramount 
sovereignty.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  may  be  added  that  these  views  are  not  in  couHict  with 
the  decisions  of  this  court  in  Thomson  v.  Pacific  Railroad  (9  Wall.,  579),  and 
Railroad  Company  v.  Peniston  (18  Wall.,  5).  As  explained  in  the  opinion  of 
the  court  in  the  latter  case,  the  tax  there  was  upon  the  property  of  the  company 
and  not  upon  its  franchises  or  operations.     (127  U.  S.,  40-41.) 

Keagan  v.  Mercantile  Trust  Company  (154  U.  S.,  418). — ^While  the 
language  in  this  case  is  not  wholly  clear,  it  seems  to  indicate  a  belief 
that  Congress  might  exempt  sucn  a  railroad  from  State  taxation. 
Page  416: 

Similarly  we  think  it  may  be  said  that,  conceding  to  Ck>ngree8  the  power  to 
remove  the  corporation  in  all  its  operations  from  the  control  of  the  State, 
there  is  in  th4  act  creating  this  company  nothing  which  indicates  an  intent 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  so  remove  it  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  (Ck)ngress)  must  have 
known  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  control  of  that  business  would  be  exer- 
cised by  the  State,  and  if  it  deemed  that  the  interests  of  the  nation  and  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  required  on  behalf  of  the  nation  from  this  corporation 
demanded  exemption  in  all  things  from  State  control  it  would  unquestionably 
have  expressed  such  intention  in  language  whose  meaning  would  be  clear.  Its 
silence  in  this  respect  is  satisfactory  assurance  that,  in  so  far  as  this  corpo- 
ration should  engage  in  business  wholly  within  the  State,  it  intended  that  it 
should  be  subjected  to  the  ordinary  control  exercised  by  the  State  over  such 
business. 

Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  v.  California  (162  U.  S.,  125) : 

It  may  be  regarded  as  firmly  settled  that  although  corporations  may  be  agents 
of  the  United  States  their  property  is  not  the  proper^  of  the  United  States, 
but  the  proi)erty  of  the  agents,  and  that  a  State  may  tax  the  property  of  tlie 
agents,  subject  to  the  limitations  pointed  out  in  Railroad  Ck)mpany  v.  Peniston, 
etc 

Of  course^  if  Congress  should  think  it  necessary  for  tfie  protection  of  the 
United  States  to  declare  such  property  exempted,  that  would  present  a  different 
question. 

Van  Allen  v.  The  Assessors  (3  Wall.,  70  U.  S.,  p.  578).— The 
court  in  this  case  considered  the  act  of  June  3,  1864,  "  To  provide 
a  national  currency,"  etc.,  which  subjected  the  shares  of  the  bank 
associations  in  the  hands  of  shareholders  to  taxation  by  the  States, 
under  certain  limitations.  It  also  considered  the  act  of  March  9. 
1865,  of  the  legislature  of  New  York,  which  taxed  such  shares  but 
did  not  tax  them  by  the  same  rule  as  the  shares  of  State  banks,  and 
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held  this  statute  unwarranted  by  the  act  of  CoDgroop  and  Toid.  Tk| 
court  said  (p.  591) : 

That  Congress  may  constitutionally  organise  or  oonatitiite  agencies  ftir  fMm 
ing  into  effect  the  national  powers  granted  by  the  Ck^nstitiitlon ;  thit  ths 
agencies  may  be  organized  by  the  volnntary  association  of  indlyidnali,  nt 
tloned  by  Congress;  that  Congress  may  give  to  such  agencies  so  orpoiaj 
corporate  unity,  permanence,  and  efficiency ;  and  that  soch  agoodes  in  their 
being,  capital,  franchises,  and  operations  are  not  subject  to  the  taxing  po«r 
of  the  States,  have  ever  been  regarded  since  those  decisions  as  settled  dodrtMi 
of  this  court 

It  will  be  perceived  in  this  case  that  Congress  laid  down  die  nk 
under  which  a  State  tax  could  be  levied  upon  the  capital  invest  is  t 
national  corporation,  and  as  the  rule  laid  down  by  Congress  was  vio- 
lated by  the  State,  the  tax  of  the  State  was  held  to  be  invalid 

From  the  foregoing  authorities  it  seems  abundantly  clear— 

First  That  Congress,  under  the  power  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce, can  create  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  sack 
commerce. 

Second.  That  a  State  can  not  tax  the  franchises  of  such  corpon- 
tions,  nor  can  it  interfere  with  the  operations  of  a  corporation  <^- 
tered  by  the  United  States  for  such  purposes,  or  hinder,  impede,  or 
burden  such  corporation  in  carrying  out  such  purposes. 

Third.  That,  while  the  State  may  tax  the  tangible  property  of  the 
corporation  within  its  territorial  limits,  in  the  absence  of  any  restric- 
tion upon  the  taxing  power  of  the  State  contained  in  the  charter  of 
the  corporation,  nevertheless  Congress  may  in  terms  expressly  pro- 
vide against  such  State  taxation  by  a  declaration  that  all  the  property 
of  the  corporation  neceasary  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  incorporated  shall  not  be  subject  to  State  taxation,  or 
it  can  prescribe  the  rule  for  State  taxation.  In  other  words,  Ooo- 
pess  itself  can  declare  what  shall  be  regarded  as  the  instrumentiii- 
ties  of  government,  can  define  such  instrumentalities  in  the  diiiter 
itself,  and  upon  such  instrumentalities  the  States  can  not  levy  anj 
tax  if  Congress  forbids. 

NATIONAL  INCORPORATION  OF  EXISTING  BAn,ROADS, 

In  his  second  question  Senator  Foraker  inquires  whether  we  could 
compel  the  roads  already  in  existence  to  incorporate  under  an  act  of 
Congress,  and  if  they  were  willing  to  do  so,  eould  they  get  rid  of 
their  outstanding  stocks  and  bonds? 

In  reply  I  would  say  that  I  am  uncertain  as  to  whether  we  should 
take  measures  to  compel  existing  roads  to  incorporate  under  a  natiooil 
act  I  would  prefer  to  so  shape  a  wise,  fair,  and  comprehensive  U^r 
simplifying  their  operations  and  relieving  them  of  many  existing 
embarrassments,  which  tend  to  the  injury  of  the  public  as  well  asoi 
the  roads  themselves,  as  to  induce  them  to  accept  its  provisions. 

Of  course  we  could  not  compel  those  roaos  to  accept  a  nadonil 
charter,  but  we  could  by  law  prevent  them^  from  engaging  in  inter- 
state commerce  unless  they  accepted  a  national  charter.  As  three- 
fourths  of  the  business  of  the  roads  is  interstate,  it  is  dear  that  self- 
interest  would  compel  the  roads  under  such  conditions  to  accept  a 
national  charter. 

But  I  do  not  think  any  compulsory  process  is  necessary.    The  rail- 
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jToads  themselves  must  be  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  the  present  com- 
plexity.   It  is  amazing  how  they  have  been  able  to  (fcvelop  their 
jBTOups  or  systems  under  the  machinery  now  afforded  by  the  law. 
JWe  have  the  anomaly  of  the  lesser  sovereignty  creating  the  agency 
Nehich  is  to  do  the  greater  sovereignty's  business;  the  lesser  sover- 
^eignt^,  the  State,  can  create  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a  railroad  in  that  State.    Such  a  railroad  is  a  foreign  cor- 
poration in  all  other  States  and  can  operate  in  such  States  only  by 
their  comity.    Thus  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  is  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Maryland.    As  to  that  State  it  is  a  domestic  corpo- 
xationj  but  as  to  the  10  or  12  other  States  in  which  it  operates  it  is 
WL  foreign  corporation.    The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
lias  been  obliged  to  incorporate  a  great  number  of  subsidiary  com- 
panies in  other  States  of  which  it  owns  the  stock.    All  this  tends 
to  complexity,  both  as  to  the  finances,  taxation,  and  regulation  either 
by  a  State  or  National  Government.    Similar  conditions  exist  in  the 
case  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company  and  the  New  York  Central  BaU- 
Toad  Company.    The  Rock  Island  system  is  consolidated  imder  a 
holding  company  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  in  which 
there  is  not  a  single  foot  of  Rock  Island  track.    I  take  it  for  granted 
that  if  in  a  given  State  a  railroad  is  to  be  operated  by  a  foreign 
corporation  it  would  prefer  that  that  corporation  should  be  the  cre- 
ation of  the  national  government  in  which  it  has  a  share  rather  than 
the  creation  of  a  foreign  State  government  in  which  it  has  no  share. 

Undoubtedly,  had  it  been  foreseen  that  the  railroad  systems  of  the 
country  would  assume  their  present  enormous  proportions  and  that 
interstate  commerce  would  be  the  dominant  factor  in  the  business  of 
each  railroad,  involving  the  practical  obliteration  of  State  lines,  so 
far  as  the  railroad  business  was  concerned,  national  machinery  would 
have  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  creating  such  agencies  of 
interstate  commerce.  But  railroading  has  been  an  evolution.  Rail- 
roads in  the  first  instance  were  short  roads,  entirely  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  single  State.  As  no  national  legislation  was  given, 
they  have  been  compelled  to  work  out  their  systems  through  the  States 
bj  the  creation  of  State  corporations,  which  were  domestic  corpora- 
tions in  the  States  which  created  them  and  which  were  foreign  cor- 
porations in  all  other  States  in  which  they  operated.  The  lisult  is 
tiiat  in  many  cases  the  laws  have  been  too  lax  and  in  other  cases  too 
restricted,  and  it  is  amazing  that  under  these  difficulties  the  railroad 
operators  could  have  worked  out  so  splendid  a  system.  The  evolution 
of  railroads  has  been  accomplished  imder  the  greatest  difficulty.  It  is 
a  question  as  to  whether  many  of  the  practical  consolidations  now 
existing  would  stand  the  legal  test.  All  such  embarrassments  and 
uncertainties  tend  to  make  railroad  financing  and  railroad  operation 
difficult.  It  seems  to  me  we  should  frankly  recognize  the  evolution 
of  railroading  by  a  national  law  and  that  we  should  do  everything 
that  is  possible  to  simplify  the  operation  of  taxation  and  the  regula- 
tion of  railroads,  and  this  can  only  be  done  under  a  charter  given  by 
a  sovereign  whose  dominion  within  the  powers  conferred  by  wie  Con- 
stitution, of  which  interstate  commerce  is  one,  rests  upon  every  foot 
of  American  soil  regardless  of  State  lines,  and  that  the  legi^ation 
regarding  it  should  be  the  legislation  of  the  whole  nation,  and  not  the 
complex,  varying,  and  contradictory  legislation  of  the  various  parts.^ 
Senator  Foraker  also  inquires  as  to  how  the  existing  railroads,  in 
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case  they  accepted  national  charters,  could  get  rid  of  their  ontstmdiif 
stocks  and  bonds. 

As  to  the  bonds,  the  answer  is  simple.    Each  railway  syston  mold 
organize  a  national  corporation  under  a  national  law,  and  wonU 
transfer  all  its  property  to  such  corporation  subject  to  the  existiaf 
bonded  indebtedness.    As  the  existing  bonds  matured  they  would  b 
retired  by  an  issue  of  the  bonds  of  the  new  company,  and  thus  iBtk 
end  the  bonds  of  the  new  national  corporation  would  be  ^bstitatai 
for  the  bonds  of  the  constituent  State  corporations.     As  to  the  sUA 
the  process  would  be  no  more  difficult  than  that  frequendj  gm 
through  with  in  existing  consolidations  of  State  corporations,  lie 
stock  of  the  old  companies  would  be  surrendered  and  the  stock  of  tk 
new  company  substituted.    Of  course,  the  stock  issue  of  the  new  ood- 
pany  mi^  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  some  tribunal,  sudi  is  tk 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  order  to  avoid  overcapitalin- 
tion.    But  I  take  it  that  a  fair  method  of  valuation  of  the  stock  of 
the  existing  road  could  be  secured.    Individually  I  should  fiTort 
very  liberal  adjustment.    I  should  recognize  the  market  value  of 
existing  stocks,  whether  watered  or  not.    The  watering  of  stock  in 
the  past  has  had  many  causes,  among  them  the  difficulty  of  promotang 
such  enterprises  without  giving  investors  some  speculative  chinct 
The  railroads  have  been  obligSi  to  work  out  their  own  salvation, 
unaided  by  wise  laws,  and  while  possibly  some  of  these  exaggerated 
stock  issues  have  been  the  creation  simply  of  stock  speculators  many 
of  them  have  been  necessitated  bv  financial  exigencies.     At  aU  evoits. 
the  stocks  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  investing  public  and  have 
largely  gone  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  originfQlv  issued  than. 
If  we  can  only  guard  the  stock  and  bond  issues  or  the  mture  and  pre- 
vent overcapitalization — all  of  which  is  provided  for  by  my  proposi- 
tion— ^we  can  easily  afford  to  validate  much  of  the  overcapitiuizatioQ 
of  the  past. 

The  amount  of  stock  which  should  be  issued  in  new  national  cor- 
porations to  the  old  constituent  companies  could  be  determined  in 
two  ways.  One  would  be  by  providing  a  special  charter  for  each 
of  the  eight  or  ten  existing  systems.  Congress,  in  tliat  event,  could 
determine  in  each  case  by  the  statute  itself  what  should  be  the  issue 
of  tJie  new  corporation.  A  better  method,  however,  would  be  to  shape 
a  general  law  and  leave  the  approval  of  the  stock  and  bond  issues  to 
some  tribunal  such  as  the  Interstate  Colnmerce  Commission. 

STATE  COMMERCE. 

Senator  Foraker's  third  question  is  as  to  how  we  would  deal  with 
transportation  originating  and  ending  in  a  State,  but  which  is  con- 
ducted by  those  interstate  lines. 

I  do  not  see  how  there  is  any  difficulty  in  this.  Surely  an  inter- 
state railroad  can  engage  in  State  business  if  a  State  railroad  can 
engage  in  interstate  business;  and  if,  as  is  the  rule,  the  interstate 
business  is  three-fourths  of  the  business  of  every  railroad  in  the 
country,  it  would  seem  proper  that  the  railroad  conducting  such 
business  should  be  an  interstate  road  rather  than  a  State  road.  It 
is  true  that  I  would  prefer  that  there  should  not  be  two  systems  of 
regulation  of  rates.  If  we  accomplish  the  consolidation  of  these 
great  systems  of  railroads  through  a  national  charter,  we  will,  of 
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iftcourse,  so  regulate  the  business  of  such  corporations  as  to  prevent  ex- 
tortion, preference,  and  discrimination.    The  regulation  of  the  greater 
vwill  necessarily  include  the  regulation  of  the  less,  and  it  only  produces 
icomplexity  when  we  have  the  legislatures,  the  railway  commissions, 
tiand  the  taxing  powers  of  fortv-five  States  all  operating  at  tJie  same 
:;time  upon  these  national  highwavs.    It  would  be  much  better  for 
1  them  and  much  better  for  the  public  if,  instead  of  being  under  the 
I  control  of  forty-six  sovereigns — ^namely,  forty -five  States  and  the 
.  nation,  they  were  under  but  one  national  control.    It  will  be  easy, 
r  however,  to  take  the  sentiment  of  the  States  as  represented  in  Con- 
gress upon  this  subject.    If  they  desire  to  reserve  the  control  and 
regulation  of  State  commerce  and  also  the  police  powers,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  so  provided  in  me  act. 

Mv  proposition  does  not  involve  the  taking  away  from  the  State 
of  the  power  of  reflating  State  commerce.  It  can  exercise  that 
power  over  corporations  organized  by  the  State  and  doing  business 
in  it.  It  can  exercise  that  power  with  reference  to  corporations 
organized  under  a  national  incorporation  act  unless  there  is  a  decla- 
ration in  the  incorporation  act  that  the  power  shall  not  be  exercised 
so  far  as  the  Government  instrumentality  is  concerned.  Such  a 
declaration  would  leave  the  power  still  existing,  but  would  simply 
assert  that  the  power  should  not  be  exercised  as  to  the  instrumentauty 
created  by  the  National  Government. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  exempt  national  roads  from  State  regu- 
lation would  rest  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  power  to  exempt 
them  from  State  taxation,  viz,  that  the  power  to  regulate,  like  the 
power  to  tax,  is  the  power  to  destroy.  It  is  not  quite  so  clear,  how- 
ever, as  the  power  to  regulate  would  only  apply  to  a  small  part  of 
the  business  of  an  interstate  road,  viz,  the  commerce  beginning  and 
ending  in  a  State;  and  the  destructive  effect  of  this  could  not  be 
great 

THE  FEDERAL  G0UST8. 

Another  objection  urged  to  national  incorporation  is  that  {lU 
national  railroad  corporations  would  have  the  right  to  carry  their 
cases  into  the  United  States  court.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  the 
right  to  carry  the  case  into  the  United  Sates  court  would  depend 
upon  the  cause  of  action  and  not  upon  the  national  character  oi  the 
corporation.  If  the  case  was  one  arising  imder  the  law  or  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the  corporation  would  have  the  right 
to  carry  such  case  into  the  Federal  courts,  whether  it  was  a  national 
or  a  State  corporation.  This  could  be  made  certain  by  the  statute 
itself,  as  in  the  case  of  the  national  banks;  for  imder  the  law  regard- 
ing the  incorporation  of  national  banks,  act  of  July  12,  1882  (22 
Stat,  162,  sec.  4),  it  is  expressly  provided  that  the  jurisdiction  ror 
suits  hereafter  brought  bv  or  against  any  association  established 
under  any  law  providing  for  national-bank  associations,  except  suits 
between  them  and  the  United  States,  or  its  officers  and  agents,  shall 
be  the  same  as,  and  not  other  than,  the  jurisdiction  for  suits  by  or 
against  banks  not  organized  under  any  law  of  the  United  States 
which  do,  or  might  do,  banking  business,  when  such  suits  may  be 
begun,  and  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  oi  the  United  States  incon- 
sistent with  this  provision  be,  and  the  same  hereby  are,  repealed. 
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In  the  case  of  the  Leather  Manufacturers'  Bank  v.  Coop^  (1^ 
U.  S.,  p.  778) ,  the  court,  in  considering  the  above  section  of  the  id  o! 
1882,  said: 

This  was  evidently  intended  to  put  national  banks  on  the  same  footiiif  aitlt 
banks  of  the  State  where  they  were  located  for  all  the  purposes  of  tbe  jBrif 
diction  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

But  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  under  the  national  statute  incorpo- 
rating railroads,  the  railroads  can  be  prevented  from  claiming  tto 
Federal  origin  as  a  reason  for  invoking  the  jurisdiction  of  the  VrM 
States  courts,  and  thus  the  objection  to  the  inconvenience  of  compel- 
ling all  persons  in  litigation  with  national  railroad  companies  to  p 
into  the  Federal  courts  would  be  obviated. 

IS  THE  TAX  ON  GBOSS  RBCEIPTS  OONSTlTUTIOyAL  ? 

The  fourth  question  put  by  Senator  Foraker,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Senator  Carmack,  was  as  to  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to 
levy  a  tax  upon  gross  receipts  of  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  com-  | 
merce. 

In  answer  to  this  question  I  wiU  state  that  the  tax  which  I  wooM  I 
impose  would  not  be  a  direct  tax ;  it  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  imr 
chise  tax,  measured  by  the  cross  receipts  of  the  coriK>ration;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  that  comd  be  shaped  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
the  objection  of  direct  taxation,  which  is,  of  course,  forbidden  by  tk 
Federal  Constitution. 

I  call  attention  in  this  connection  to  the  war-revenue  act,  whi<4 
fixed  a  tax  upon  oil  refineries  and  su^r  refineries — ^a  tax  of  «»■ 
eighth  of  1  per  cent  upon  their  gross  receipts  over  $250,000.  That  tax 
went  into  enect ;  it  was  paid  for  years  imtil  the  law  was  repealed,  and 
I  never  heard  it  questioned.  I  believe  there  are  other  taxes  of  that 
kind  which  have  been  imposed  by  the  revenue  laws  of  this  country. 
I  think  that  in  the  war-revenue  law  the  Senator  will  find  precedent*? 
for  such  a  tax  as  I  would  impose  here.  A  license  or  franchise  tax 
measured  by  the  gross  receipts  is  quite  a  distinct  thing  from  a  direct 
tax  upon  the  property  itself. 

STATEMENT  OF  WALKER  D.  HINE8  IV  BEBVTTAL  TO  EVIBXia 
OF  THOSE  FAVORING  THE  ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  POWXU 
OF  THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  have  carefully  read  all  that  has  been  said  before  tbe 
committee  at  its  hearings  on  the  regulation  of  railway  rates  from  the 
beginning  of  those  hearings,  on  April  17,  until  this  date,  and  I  wish 
to  submit  to  the  committee  certain  statements,  purely  by  way  of 
rebuttal  of  what  has  been  said  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  nave 
urged  that  the  rate-making  power  be  given  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

Statement  or  Hon.  W.  A.  Haiuus  on  May  4,  1905. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Harris,  in  his  statement  on  May  4, 1905,  said : 
"  We  understand  that  all  the  railroad  men  assent  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  Government  has  the  right  and  that  it  should  regulate 
and  cont]:Ql  rates.    But  we  are  unable  to  understand  what  the  word^ 
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^  regulate '  and  '  control '  really  mean,  unless  they  mean  that  in  the 
^tltimate  the  Commission  shall  have  the  power  to  fix  a  rate." 
■™   This  statement  aptly  illustrates  the  position  which  is  consciously  or 
inconsciously  taken  by  all  of  the  advocates  of  the  rate-making  power 

•  mloT  the  Commission,  which  is  that  there  is  only  one  possible  way  to 
■regulate  railway  rates,  to  wit,  by  means  of  a  rate-making  conmiission. 

[  submit  that  this  view  involves  a  very  grave  error.    A  rate-making 
:9raiIroad  commission  is  not  the  exclusive  method  of  effective  reffula- 

1  *3aon,  but  it  is  the  most  unfair  method  to  the  railroads,  and  in  the  long 
e  jTun  the  most  undesirable  method  for  the  public.  It  should  be  remem- 
f4>ered  that  the  proposition  to  create  a  federal  rate-making  railroad 
aocommission  simply  means  to  copy,  in  effect,  the  rate-making  conmiis- 

sions  of  the  States,  and  that  the  latter  tribunals  were  first  established 

during  periods  of  extreme  hostility  to  railroads  and  constituted  the 
;  £rst  experiments  in  the  United  States  in  the  direction  of  railroad 

<x>ntrol.  Moreover,  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  State  com- 
c  Bnissions  to  justify  the  view  that  the  experiment^  sterted  imder  these 

<?onditions  so  imiavorable  to  really  fair  regulation,  has  proved  suc- 

2  eessful. 

Mr.  Harris  says  a^ain : 

p.       '*  It  was  supposed  in  1887,  when  this  law  was  passed,  that  that  was 

:^  what  was  intended  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  law,  that  the  Commission 

^  should  examine  into  each  case,  and  when  a  rate  was  found  to  be 

f .  unreasonable  it  should  put  in  force  a  rate  which  would  be  reasonable." 

•ijj      This  statement  is  not  correct.    The  history  of  the  circumstances 

attending  the  adoption  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  shows  that 

^1  nothing  was  more  clearly  understood  in  regard  to  it  than  that  no 

;  rate-making  power  of  any  description  was  to  be  conferred  upon  the 

^  Conmiission,  to  be  exercised  on  complaint  or  otherwise. 

^       Mr.  Harris  states  that  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  the  transportation 

55  charges  on  live  stock  from  the  Southwest  have  advanced  25  or  80 

;-^   per  cent.    I  believe  that  the  statement  is  made  that  the  first  advance 

-  took  place  in  1899,  about  six  jrears  ago.    If  that  was  an  unreasonable 

^   advance,  it  was  open  to  the  shippers  objecting  to  it  to  proceed  at  once 

^   before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  have  that  advance 

declared  unreasonable  and  discontinued.    Of  course  the  advanced 

rates  had  to  be  filed  with  the  Commission.    That  Commission  had 

•  the  power  to  proceed  on  its  own  motion  if  it  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  advance  was  unreasonable;  yet  the  advance  was  allowed  to  go 
entirely  unchallenged  and  is  now  brought  up  as  an  argument  for  a 
rate-making  power,  which  is  not  at  all  needed  to  correct  that  advance 
if  unreasonable.  It  seems  that  only  the  last  advance  was  complained 
of  by  the  shippers,  and  that  the  Commission  has  now  had  that  com- 
plaint before  it  for  over  a  year  and  has  reached  no  conclusion.  Thus 
the  machinery  of  the  present  act  has  never  been  utilized  to  a  conclu- 
sion with  respect  to  the  advance  in  cattle  rates  from  the  Southwest, 
and  yet  that  machinery  which  was  deliberately  adopted  by  Congress 
is  thrown  aside  by  these  gentlemen  without  being  tried,  and  demand 
is  made  that  a  vastly  greater  and  more  dangerous  power  be  conferred 
upon  a  Government  bureau  to  correct  the  situation  when  there  has 
been  no  demonstration  whatever  that  the  carefully  drawn  provisions 
of  the  present  law  are  inadequate.  Moreover,  if,  as  is  claimed,  the 
advance  in  rates  on  cattle  constituted  an  unjust  (discrimination  against 
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that  class  of  traffic,  it  has  been  open  to  the  claimants  ever  sinee  it 
passage  of  the  Elkins  Act  more  tnan  two  years  ago  to  get  the  W 
state  Commerce  Commission  to  bring  suit  direct  in  the  dnniit  ooo! 
to  stop  that  discrimination.  Such  a  case  would  have  been  ftdvaoeei 
upon  the  application  of  the  Attomey-Greneral  and  would  htTchii 
a  very  speedy  hearing  before  three  circuit  judges;  the  decisioDrf 
the  circuit  court  upon  this  hearing  would  have  gone  into  efw 
immediately,  notwithstanding  any  appeal,  unless  the  circuit  coon 
itself  had  seen  fit  to  suspend  its'  decree  during  the  p)en(lencT  of  a 
appeal.  Thus  here  is  another  remedy  which  has  had  absolutdjv 
trial. 

Mr.  Harris  says  again : 

"  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stite 
in  enacting  legislation  m  1897,  desired  to  enact  a  law  and  prescribe i 
lot  of  machinery,  extended  in  its  character,  with  absolutely  no  result" 

This  is  a  very  correct  statement,  and  yet  these  gcntleinen  ai«  sop- 
posing  that  very  thing,  because  without  any  serious  effort  to  utiBtt 
to  a  definite  conclusion  the  machinery  thus  provided  bv  Congreas 
these  gentlemen  are  proclaiming  that  it  is  useless  and  insisting  upon 
the  creation  of  new  and  dangerous  powers  to  be  vested  in  an  admin- 
istrative bureau  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Harris  further  says :  '^The  Commission  testifies,  and  everybody 
knows  practically,  that  it  is  impotent." 

Doubtless  Mr.  Harris  is  correct  in  his  statement  that  the  Commis- 
sion testifies  that  it  is  impotent  and  that  many  people  so  believe,  bnt 
the  law  shows  that  the  Commission  is  not  impotent ;  that  it  has  the 

Sower  to  order  the  discontinuance  of  every  unreasonable  or  unjn?tly 
iscriminatory  rate ;  that  if  the  carrier  does  not  comply  with  the  Com- 
mission's order  suit  can  be  brought  in  the  circuit  court  and  advanced 
to  a  speedy  hearing  before  three  circuit  judges,  whereupon  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  circuit  court  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  Commission? 
order,  unless  it  finds  that  that  order  is  not  justified  by  the  facts  or  is 
unlawful  in  form.  The  exercise  of  this  power  has  proved  substan- 
tially effective  in  every  case  where  it  has  been  lawfully  exercised. 
There  is  not  a  single  case  where  a  carrier  has  complied  m  a  merely 
technical  way  with  such  an  order  of  discontinuance ;  unless  the  car- 
rier has  resisted  the  Commission's  order  on  the  ground  that  it  wa.s 
unreasonable  on  the  facts  or  unlawful  in  form  and  has  been  sustained 
in  that  position  in  court,  the  carrier  has  in  every  instance  made  very 
substantial  reductions  as  a  result  of  the  Commission's  orders.  It  fe 
therefore  far  from  correct  to  say  that  the  Commission  is  in  fact  impo- 
tent under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Harris  says :  "  I  should  regret  to  see  a  very  elaborate  and  great 
change  in  the  existing  law." 

Yet  what  he  proposes  is  a  great  and  radical  change  in  the  law. 
Under  the  present  law  imreasonable  rates  are  corrected  in  a  contesteti 
case  througli  the  courts  and  the  carriers  have  the  benefit  of  the  impar- 
tial judgment  of  the  courts  upon  these  controversies,  just  like  people 
in  general  have  the  impartial  judgment  of  the  courts  upon  their  con- 
troversies. The  plan  proposed,  however,  is  to  give  a  Government 
bureau  practically  final  power  over  controversies  between  the  rail- 
roads and  the  shippers.  In  reality  the  plan  which  Mr.  Harris  favors 
means  changing  the  law  from  a  method  whereby  the  law  made  bv 
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:^ngress  itself  shall  be  enforced  through  the  duly  constituted  courts 
^  a  method  whereby  the  law  shall  be  practically  made  and  enforced 
jjy  a  mere  Government  bureau.  No  greater  or  more  far-reaching 
^^hange  in  the  character  of  the  law  could  be  imagined. 

p.       Statement  of  Mr.  Bokert  W.  Higbie,  on  Mat  9,  1905. 

-;  ^  In  Mr.  Robert  W.  Higbie's  statement  before  the  committee  on  the 
eighteenth  day,  Tuesday,  May  9,  Mr.  Higbie  states  his  positron  to 
^30  that  "  where  there  is  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
.he  charge  for  a  particular  service  is  reasonable  or  unreasonable, 
we  ask  that  somewhere,  in  some  place,  there  be  a  court,  a  body,  or 
somebody  who  can  say  what  is  reasonable."  What  Mr.  Higbie  de- 
mands is  substantially  accomplished  by  the  efficient  enforcement  of 
the  present  law ;  if  necessary  the  law  can  be  amended  so  as  to  insure 
even  more  fuUv  the  effective  accomplishment  through  the  courts  of 
^^hat  Mr.  Higbie  desires;  and  the  demand  which  he  expresses  in 
the  language  just  quoted  does  not  by  any  means  require  for  its  satis- 
faction that  the  rate-making  power  should  be  given  to  an  adminis- 
trative bureau. 

Mr.  Higbie  is  disposed  to  discount  the  value  of  the  present  law  by 
theorizing  that  the  railroads  will  not  comply  in  a  substantial  way 
iBvith  the  orders  of  the  Commission  and  decrees  of  the  courts;  but 
in  practice  the  procedure  of  the  present  law  has  not  been  found 
defective  in  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Higbie  suggests.  It  does  seem 
that  the  creation  of  a  vast  and  dangerous  power  in  the  hands  of  an 
administrative  bureau  ou^ht  to  rest  on  something  more  substantial 
than  a  mere  theory,  utteny  unsupported  by  any  experience,  that  a 
more  conservative  method  of  regulation  would  ble  worthless. 

Mr.  Higbie  refers  to  two  cases  of  unjust  rates.  In  one  of  these 
he  states  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commision  rendered  a  decision 
which  the  railroads  complied  with.  In  the  other  case  he  says  that 
no  complaint  has  been  filed.  It  certainly  does  seem  that  cases  of  this 
sort  furnish  no  a^uments  for  lodging  the  rate-making  power  in 
the  Commission.  Si  one  case  the  machinery  of  the  present  law  has 
been  invoked  and  the  desired  result  accomplished ;  in  the  other  case 
that  machinery  has  not  been  invoked  and  consequently  no  result 
has  been  accomplished.  Is  it  not  a  complete  non  sequitur  to  say  that, 
therefore,  a  radically  different  and  much  more  dangerous  macninery 
shaU  be  created  ? 

Mr.  Higbie  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  case  which  did  go  to  the 
Commission  was  four  yeai*s  in  reaching  a  decision.  If  so,  this  was 
a  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Commission.  If  such  delays  occur  in  the 
exercise  of  the  important  powers  which  the  Commission  now  pos- 
sesses, how  much  delay  will  occur  when  the  Commission  is  over- 
whelmed with  the  vastly  greater  powers  which  are  now  proposed  for 
it?  Naturally  the  Commission  will  be  equally  as  careful  in  fixing  r 
rate  as  it  is  in  condemning  a  rate  as  unreasonable.  If  it  takes  four 
years  to  do  the  latter  it  would  take  at  least  four  years  to  do  the 
former  with  the  same  amount  of  business,  and  with  a  vastly  increased 
amount  of  work  it  would  presumably  take  much  longer. 

Mr.  Higbie  indicates  that  he  thinks  the  Commission  ought  to  have 
this  power,  because,  he  understands,  the  courts  can  not  exercise  it, 
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and  shows  that  he  has  no  objecticm  to  the  exercise  of  an  eficcw 
method  of  regulation  through  the  courts  if  that  method  wodUH 
constitutional.  I  think  it  has  been  clearly  shown  to  the  oonunitti 
that  a  perfectly  adequate  method  of  correction  can  be  oonsdtiM' 
ally  employed  througn  the  courts,  thus  giving  the  railroads  the 
measure  ox  judicial  protection  that  is  enjoyed  by  other  propoi;. 
instead  of  turning  them  over  to  the  largely  final  determinatiQD(tfB 
administrative  bureau  which  never  has  occupied  and  whidb  in  it 
nature  of  thin^  never  can  occupy  a  perfectly  impartial  and  » 
partisan  attitude. 

Statement  or  Hon.  Albert  B.  Cummins,  on  Mat  11, 1901 

On  the  twentieth  day,  Thursday,  May  11,  1905,  Hon.  Albert  1 
Cummins  appeared  before  the  committee. 

GOVERNOR  CUMMINS'S  USE  OF   8TATT8TIC8.  | 

Governor  Cummins  undertook  to  show  from  statistics  thit  fl* 
revenues  of  the  railroads  of  this  country  were  excessive.  He  took 
for  this  purpose  the  results  of  a  single  year,  the  year  endinf  Ju» 
30,  1904.  He  started  out  by  saying  that  too  much  had  beenSiipl 
to  operating  expenses,  and  that  whereas  the  operating  expenses  ts 
charged  by  the  railroads  were  67.76  per  cent,  Uiey  ought  to  be  not 
more  than  65  i)er  cent,  because  the  other  2.75  per  cent  were  probthlj 
betterments  which  ought  not  to  have  been  charged  to  operating  ex- 
penses. 

Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  Governor  Cummiss 
is  right  in  saying  that  2.75  per  cent  represented  betterments,  tta 
question  arises,  Why  is  it  improper  to  charge  that  to  operating  ex- 
penses? From  the  public  standpoint  it  woula  seem  to  be  much  better 
to  charge  it  to  operating  expenses  than  to  capital  account,  and  cer 
tainly  it  must  be  charged  to  one  or  the  other.  If  the  railroads  cut 
not  take  from  their  earnings  the  money  with  which  to  pay  for  better 
ments,  they  must  raise  it  T)y  issuing  new  stock  or  new  bonds.  As- 
suming that  these  matters  are  charged  year  by  year  to  capitil 
account,  it  simply  means  that  there  will  be  a  progressive  and  rwid 
increase  in  capital  account,  upon  which  the  stockholders  are  entiued 
to  a  fair  return.  If  such  practice  were  pursued  for  thirty  or  forty 
years,  it  can  readih'  be  perceived  that  the  capital  entitled  to  a  fiur 
return  would  be  enormously  increased  as  compared  with  the  amount 
of  capital  if  betterments  are  charged  to  operating  expenses  instetd 
of  to  capital. 

Moreover,  the  theory  of  charging  betterments  to  capital  account 
instead  of  to  operating  expenses  rests  on  the  idea  that  there  showM 
be  charged  agamst  the  yearly  income  only  what  is  necessary  to  keep 
up  the  property  in  its  original  condition.  But  the  p^rogress  and 
increasing  oiemands  of  civilization  are  such  that  a  railroad  could 
not,  if  it  wished  to  do  so,  confine  itself  to  repairs  merely  necessary 
to  preserve  it  in  its  original  state.  A  railroad  must  constantly  make 
very  extensive  improvements  which  put  the  railroad  in  far  better 
condition  than  it  was  in  its  original  state  and  yet  which  barely  keep 
it  abreast  of  the  times.    No  matter  how  much  a  railroad  may  have 
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•■  expend  on  such  account  in  one  year,  it  is  probable  that  it  will 
'^we  to  expend  even  more  the  next  year,  and  stiu  more  the  year  after, 
^  that  such  expenses  can  not  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  extraordi- 
iiiry  expenses  not  properly  chargeable  against  current  income, 
riiaitainly  all  such  expenaitures  are  eminently  proper  charges  against 
ii\»  yearly  income.  They  are  absolutely  necessary  expenses,  and  it 
tieould  be  most  unwise  to  anticipate. the  earnings  ot  future  years 
iV  charging  such  items  to  capital  account.  Another  result  of  such 
0oourse  would  be  a  really  fictitious  swelling  of  the  apparent  net  earn- 

igs  for  the  present  by  eliminating  from  expenses  necessary  and 
nayoidable  and  regularly  recurring  items  of  expenditure,  while 
lb  the  same  time  piling  up  additional  capital  upon  which  returns 
^ould  haye  to  be  realized  tor  the  future. 

;  When  money  is  spent  for  betterments  the  stockholders  get  abso- 
itely  no  return  therefrom  except  to  the  extent  that  the  earning  power 
3  increased  for  the  future.  If  the  earning  power  is  increased  for  the 
uture  over  and  above  the  increase  in  the  future  of  the  demand  for 
etterments,  the  stockholders  then  get  the  benefit  and  that  benefit 
rill  then  show  in  the  earnings. 

Governor  Cummins's  assumption,  therefore,  that  charges  for  bet- 
arments  ought  not  to  be  deducted  irom  earnings  in  ascertaining  the 
lents  ou^ht  not  to  be  deducted  from  earnings  in  ascertaining  the 
©turns  wnich  the  stockholders  realize,  is  not  justified. 

After  increasing  the  earnings  of  the  railroads  in  this  fictitious 
lanner — ^that  is,  by  an  assumwi  amount  of  betterments — Governor 
Jummins  proceeds  to  add  thereto  an  income  of  over  $100,000,000 

from  sources  other  than  operation."  It  is  not  proper  to  add  this 
tem.  This  item  is  mostl^r  made  up  of  dividends  and  mterest  received 
ry  railroads  on  other  railroad  stocks  and  bonds,  and  consequently 
hese  amounts  have  already  appeared  in  the  net  earnings  for  the 
railroads  as  a  whole.  For  example,  let  us  assume  that  the  net  eam- 
ngs  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  for  a  given  year  are 
^,000,000.  This  amount,  of  course,  appears  in  the  Commission's 
a^eral  statistics  as  income  from  operation.  Assimie  that  out  of  the 
let  earnings  of  $9,000,000  the  company  pays  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent 
upon  its  capital  stock,  which  we  will  assume  is  $60,000,000.  Let  us 
issume  that  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  owns  $30,000,000  of  this  stock. 
[f  so,  it  will  receive  as  a  dividend  from  the  Louisiolle  and  Nashville 
^1,800,000.  In  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line's  report  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  it  will  show  this  $1,800,000  as  "  income  from 
K)urces  other  than  operation."  Yet  it  is  obviously  improper,  when 
3onsidering  the  railroads  as  a  whole,  to  treat  this  $1,800,000  as  addi- 
ional  income,  for  it  is  merely  a  part  of  the  $9,000,000  net  earnings  of 
Jie  Louisville  and  Nashville,  wnich  has  already  been  reported  and 
ivhich  is  shown  in  the  general  result  of  income  from  operation, 
rherefore  the  principal  part  of  Governor  Cummins's  $100,000,000  is 
jimply  a  duplication  of  what  he  has  already  shown  as  income  from 
jperation.  To  the  extent  that  this  income  from  other  sources  is  not 
received  from  other  railroad  companies,  it  is  an  item  which  ought 
aot  to  be  taken  into  account  at  all.  If  an  individual  should  own  a 
railroad,  the  returns  from  his  investments  other  than  the  railroad 
certainly  would  not  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  whether  the 
returns  from  his  railroad  were  excessive ;   and  preci^y  tiie  same 
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thing  is  true  of  a  railroad  company.  The  point  to  be  considereoi 
the  returns  that  the  railroad  companies  get  from  the  operatiGCf: 
their  roads,  and  the  returns,  if  any,  that  they  may  happen  to  get  fret 
entirely  different  investments  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with » 
case. 

Moreover,  Governor  Cummins  fails  to  make  any  allowuice  k 
taxes,  which,  according  to  the  preliminary  report  for  June  30,  l^^''^ 
were  $56,474,106.  Governor  Cummins  figures,  therefore,  that  ite 
was  a  net  income  for  the  railroads  of  $789,108,521.  The  r^  iwwK 
was  the  income  from  operation  of  $634,250,873,  less  taxes,  jdm^ 
$577,776,767,  or  $2,764  per  mile,  which  capitalized  at  6  per  cot  a 
equal  to  $46,066,  as  against  Governor  Cummins's  estimate  on  i 
thoroughly  fictitious  basis  of  $62,927  per  niile.  All  of  Gonnor 
Cummms's  arguments,  therefore,  as  to  excessive  aggregate  eump 
fall  to  the  ground. 

Governor  Cummins's  assumption  that  the  railroads  in  this  countrr, 
as  a  whole,  have  cost  only  $36,636  per  mile  is  a  most  reiiiaiki» 
conclusion,  for  which  he  can  not  furnish  any  substantial  Iwisis.  6 
theories  on  this  subject  can  not  stand  for  a  moment  against  the  to 
themselves,  as  stated  by  practical  men  of  affairs  like  Presita 
Ramsey,  of  the  Wabash,  which  facts  Governor  Cummins  doesi^ 
and  can  not  dispute. 

One  great  danger  to  the  owners  of  the  railroads,  to  the  laboiffi 
dependent  on  the  railroads  for  their  wages,  and  to  the  commerccoi 
the  country,  which  is  to  be  apprehended  from  giving  a  rate-makiBj 
power  to  any  administrative  bureau,  is  the  danger  that  mwnbeis® 
that  bureau  will  proceed  upon  mere  general  theories  instead  of  asar 
taining  and  acting  upon  the  real  facts.  Governor  Cummins  is  i 
man  of  prominence  and  the  chief  executive  of  one  of  the  pnnicp 
States  in  the  Union.  He  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  man  peculiar 
well  informed  on  railroad  affairs.  He  undertakes  to  deal  with 
subject  of  the  gravest  public  importance.  Undoubtedly  the  impfl 
tant  public  position  he  holds  impresses  him  with  a  sense  of  omci 
responsibility.  Yet  he  makes  up  his  mind  and  he  seeks  to  influeoi 
the  minds  of  others  by  a  mere  string  of  inaccurate  theories  wi 
absolutely  no  substantial  foundation.  Governor  Cummins,  on  • 
count  of  his  prominence  in  public  affairs,  is  just  the  type  of  m 
who  is  likely  to  be  selected  as  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commff 
Commission.  If  he  were  so  selected,  it  is  clear  that  he  would  p 
ceed  to  regulate  the  commercial  affairs  of  this  country  upon  tl 
same  theorizing  basis  that  he  adopts  in  his  address  to  the  Seitf 
committee.  His  argument  suggests  anew  the  crucial  questk 
whether  it  is  better  to  leave  these  eminently  practical  questid 
primarily  in  the  hands  of  railroad  men,  who  are  bound  to  be  practic 
and  deal  with  the  actual  facts,  leaving  it  to  the  courts  to  correct  ti 
prevent  all  arbitrarjr  or  oppressive  action  on  their  part,  or  whetfe 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  wise  to  give  an  administrative  bureau  tl 
power  to  proceed  according  to  the  immature  theories  of  its  membei 
when  the  mistakes  of  such  a  bureau  can  only  be  corrected  by  tl 
courts  in  peculiarly  aggravated  cases  and  when  neither  the  raifro*' 
nor  those  dependent  upon  them,  either  from  a  wage-earning  or  fa 
a  con  mercial  standpoint,  can  have  any  indemnity  for  tJie  mistaii 
which  this  theorizing  bureau  will  freely  make. 
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SCOPE  OF  THE  PROPOSED  RATE  MAKING. 

i: 

r  Governor  Cummins  is  strikingly  inconsistent  in  his  statement  of 
;,he  extent  to  which  a  rate-making  commission  would  make  rates  and 
he  extent  to  which  those  rates  would  be  inelastic.  He  says  the 
:X>mmission  would  only  make  maximum  rates  and  very  few  of  them, 
ind  that  the  carriers  could  reduce  these  rates  at  will.  Yet  Governor 
Oummins  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the  only  thing  which  the 
Sxing  of  a  maximum  rate  can  correct  is  a  rate  that  is  per  se  extor- 
tionate. He  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  in  order  for  an  adminis- 
trative bureau  to  substitute  its  judgment  as  to  what  are  the  proper 
relations  between  localities  in  place  of  the  present  rate  adjust- 
ment made  by  the  railroads  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  that  bureau 
to  fix  the  absolute  rates,  or  at  any  rate  the  minimum  rates,  which  the 
railroads  must  observe;  otherwise  the  railroads  can  simply  preserve 
the  basis  which  the  commission  condemns  by  making  reductions  from 
the  maximum  rates  which  the  commission  fixes. 

Now,  Governor  Cummins  repeatedly  states  that  extortionate  rates, 
fts  such,  do  not  ordinarily  exist;  that  the  real  evil  is  the  discrimination 
between  localities.  Therefore,  when  he  says  the  commission  will 
only  fix  maximum  rates  he  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  that  action 
w^ould  merely  reach  the  evil  which  he  says  does  not  exist,  and  would 
not  at  all  reach  the  evil  which  he  says  is  widely  prevalent,  and  that 
to  reach  the  evil  of  discrimination  between  localities,  of  which  he 
complains,  the  commission  must  make  absolute  or  minimum  rates, 
svhich  will  necessarily  be  rigid  and  unchangeable  except  by  the  order 
>f  the  commission. 

Nor  is  Governor  Cummins  correct  in  assuming  that  very  few  cases 
Bvould  be  presented  to  the  commission.  He  has  a  list  himself,  for  the 
5tate  of  Iowa,  which  would  doubtless  occupy  the  commission  for 
several  years  if  it  undertook  to  establish,  according  to  its  own  judg- 
ment, tile  relative  commercial  importance  of  the  cities  in  Iowa  as 
x>inpared  with  competing  cities  elsewhere.  Moreover,  when  ala- 
[yzed,  the  basis  of  his  complaint  in  almost  every  instance  is  found  to 
ye  an  adjustment  of  rates  which  does  not  give  proper  regard  to  dis- 
liance.  This  will  be  found  to  be  true,  almost  without  exception,  in 
ill  the  cases  of  local  discrimination.  It  is  fair  to  assume,  therefore, 
diat  every  place  that  feels  aggrieved  by  a  relative  rate  adjustment 
Rrhich  apparently  fails  to  give  full  recognition  to  its  geographical 
location  will  present  its  complaint  to  the  commission,  just  as  Gov- 
amor  Cummins  seems  prej^aring  to  present  complaints  for  all  the 
jities  in  Iowa.  Conse(]uently  the  commission's  work  will  be  enor- 
-nously  increased;  the  rates  it  makes  to  deal  with  such  cases  will 
lecessarily  be  absolute  or  minimum  rates,  which  can  not  be  changed 
lut  by  the  commission's  consent,  and  will  therefore  be  rigid  and 
nelastic;  and,  what  is  of  equal  or  even  greater  importance,  the  rates 
•stablished  will  to  an  increasing  degree  approximate  a  mileage  basis — 
.he  basis  which  has  always  been  adopted  or  approximated  by  every 
jrovernmental  rate-making  tribunal,  and  a  basis  which  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  this  country  believe  would  be  disastrous  to  them. 
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Statbment  of  Mb.  Edwasd  P.  Baook,  Mat  8, 19(XL 

HIS  ERRONEOUS  STATEMENTS  AS  TO  DECISIONS  OF  THE  OOUSTB  A]l9tf||] 

OF  THE  CARRIERS. 

U] 

Mr.  Edward  P.  Bacon,  in  his  statement  to  the  committee  a  i  ii 
seventeenth  day,  Monday,  May  8, 1905,  stated :  n 

^'The  Supreme  Court  had  declared  emphatically  in  seveitlMi 
that  a  court  can  not  fix  the  rates  in  any  way,  and  for  that  rasooAi  ec 
commercial  organizations  have  proceeded  to  endeavor  to  secare  di  to 
power  to  be  vested  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  dv  I 
mine  whether  discrimination  exists  in  the  public  tariff  rates  or  Mfe|B 
and  if  it  is  found  that  discrimination  does  exist  in  those  isteslb 
Conmiission  shall  have  the  power  to  make  such  change  in  themii^ 
prevent  that  discrimination. ' 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  statement  is  that  if  to  i^ 
quate  method  of  correction  existed  through  the  ordinary  jodial 
channels  the  resort  to  the  extraordinary  method  of  having  srafli^iil 
troversies  passed  upon  with  practical  finality  by  a  mere  Govenui*  I 
bureau  would  not  oe  insistea  upon.    It  is  obvious,  from  the  dis»  ( 
sions  which  have  taken  place  before  this  committee,  that  Mr.  Bmv 
is  incorrect  in  his  assumption  that  it  is  impossible  to  confer  opoofti 
judiciary  ample  control  whereby  reasonable  and  nondiscrimiiuttig 
rates  may  be  secured  for  the  future.    Indeed,  it  has  been  made  M* 
sonably  plain  that  the  efficient  enforcement  of  the  present  law  fodi 
correct  tor  the  future  all  such  unreasonable  or  unjustly  diserinfflft* , 
tory  rates,  but  it  is  also  clear  that  additional  power  can  be  (xxifani 
upon  the  courts  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Bacon  stated  that  the  rate-making  orders  of  the  CommiM 
were  generally  complied  with  by  the  railroads  during  the  first  to 
years  of  the  Commission's  existence,  and  argues  that,  as  no  distnifc- 
ance  in  the  general  situation  of  rates  or  any  commercial  interested 
any  kind  arose,  therefore  it  is  not  dangerous  to  give  the  rate-inakii| 
power  to  the  Commission  "  positively  and  absolutely."  As  has  boi 
shown  by  an  analysis  of  the  Commission's  report  to  this  committeey 
its  rate-making  orders  which  were  complied  with  and  those  whki 
were  only  partially  complied  with  or  imored,  it  is  clear  that  Ifc 
Bacon  is  in  error  in  saying  that  these  orders  were  generally  compW 
with.  On  the  contrary,  most  of  them  were  disregardea;  somerf 
them  entirely  and  others  partially.  It  seems  that  me  carriers  pnfr 
tically  from  the  outset  obeyed  the  orders  or  disregarded  them  accorf' 
ins  to  their  own  views  as  to  whether  it  was  for  their  interest  to  do* 
Of  course,  the  results  of  such  voluntary  compliance  signified  ab* 
lutely  nothing,  esj^ecially  when  the  most  far-reaching  and  danger* 
orders  which  the  Commission  made  were  ignored  absolutely. 

Mr.  Bacon  refers  to  what  is  known  as  the  "  Hay  Case  "  ^134  Fei 
Rep.,  942),  and  states  that  the  court  held  that  tne  Commission.  i» 
making  its  order,  had  exhausted  its  authority.  The  fact  is  tW 
the  Commission  in  addition  to  ordering  the  discontinuance  of  th 
practice  of  charging  the  fifth  class  rate  on  hay  (which  the  Commfr 
sion  was  undoubteoly  empowered  to  order,  if  the  facts  justified  it) 
went  further  and  prescribed  the  affirmative  thing  which  the  canitf 
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lid  do  for  the  future,  thus  going  directly  contrary  to  the  deci- 
s  of  the  courts.  It  was  the  interpolation  into  the  Commission's 
ir  of  this  affirmative  feature  that  invalidated  the  order.  The 
rt,  however,  further  suggested  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  pass 
n  the  facts  it  would  hold  that  the  charge  of  the  fifth-class  rate 
hay  was  not  unreasonable.  Mr.  Bacon  also  refers  to  the  very 
nt  order  of  the  Commission  declaring  the  rate  on  citrus  fruits 
Q  California  to  be  unreasonably  high.  He  announces  that  the 
't  will  undoubtedly  decide  that  the  Commission  has  no  authoritv 
aake  such  an  order.  In  this  Mr.  Bacon  is  clearly  in  error,  if 
Commission  has  confined  itself  to  ordering  the  discontinuance  of 
ting  rates,  the  courts  will  undoubtedly  enforce  that  order  unless 
courts  find  that  it  is  unreasonable  on  the  facts. 
Jr.  Bacon  refers  also  to  the  recent  decision  of  the  Conunission 
the  advance  in  the  rates  on  yellow -pine  lumber  from  Mississippi, 
t>ama,  Georgia,  and  Florida  to  the  Ohio  River  was  unreasonable, 
ordering  the  discontinuance  of  the  existing  rate.  Mr.  Bacon 
5S  that  that  case  was  taken  before  the  courts  and  the  courts 
ined  to  enforce  the  Commission's  order  on  the  ground  that  the 
unission  had  exhausted  its  authority. 

1  making  this  statement  of  fact  Mr.  Bacon  is  entirely  in  error, 
suit  has  been  brought  to  enforce  the  Commission's  order  unless 
lin  the  last  few  days,  and  certainlv  no  court  has  decided  that  the 
omission's  order  is  not  enforceable.  A  lumber  association  in 
>rgia  brought  suit  to  prevent  the  advance  at  the  time  it  was  made ; 
court  held  that  it  would  be  preferable  for  the  Commission  first 
Dass  upon  the  matter,  and  held  the  case  open  awaiting  the  deter- 
iation  of  the  Commission.  (See  Tift  v.  Southern  Rwy.  Co.,  123 
l.  Rep.,  789.)  An  amended  bill  has,  within  the  last  few. weeks, 
Q  filed  in  that  case,  seeking  an  injunction  based  upon  the  Commis- 
I's  order,  but  no  action  has  been  taken. 

Ir.  Bacon's  statement,  therefore,  of  the  results  of  recent  orders  of 
Commission  with  respect  to  unreasonable  rates  fails  to  show  any 
ficiency  in  the  present  act  when  administered  accordinjj  to  ite 
In  terms.  The  failure  in  the  hay  case  was  due  to  a  failure  to 
ow  the  clearly  established  meaning  of  the  law;  and  there  has 
a  no  failure  whatever  in  the  citrus  iruit  case  and  the  lumber  case, 
nay  be  of  interest  to  add  that  in  the  citrus  fruit  case  one  of  the 
imissioners  dissented,  holding  that  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  hundred 
nds  was  reasonable,  and  another  commissioner  practically  held 
t  the  rate  of  $1.25  was  reasonable,  but  that  the  transportation  serv- 
was  too  slow  and  therefore  the  rate  ought  to  be  reduced;  in  the 
iber  case  two  of  the  commissioners  dissented,  holding  that  the 
ance  in  rates  was  reasonable. 

Ir.  Bacon's  statement  that  the  specific  rates  in  this  country  have 
declined,  except  in  rare  instances,  and  that  during  the  past  five 
rs  there  has  been  a  continuous  advance  in  rates,  first  on  one  set  of 
imodities,  then  on  another,  and  then  on  another,  is  by  no  means 
rect.  While  chiss  rates  may  not  have  been  generally  reduced  in 
;nt  years,  yet  there  have  been  continual  reductions  of  very  great 
)ortance  through  establishment  of  and  reduction  in  commodity 
ffs,  and  there  have  been  some  important  reductions  in  class  rates 
tnselves.    The  "  continuous  "  advance  to  which  he  refers  does  not 
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exist.  A  great  many  advances  were  made  in  the  early  part  of  M 
some  have  been  made  since,  but  along  with  them  there  have  been 
very  large  number  of  reductions.  The  only  two  advances  in  thetej 
five  years  through  changes  in  classifications  which  have  been  (» 
demned  and  ordered  discontinued  by  the  Commission  were  the  d 
vance  in  the  hay  rate  and  the  advance  in  the  rate  on  soap  in  lesstbi 
carloads  in  official  classification  territory.  The  only  other  adnm 
in  rates  that  the  Commission  has  condemned  and  definitely  oideRC 
discontinued  is  the  advance  on  lumber  rates  above  refeir^'ta 

Mr.  Bacon  says: 

"  The  fact  is  that  during  the  past  twenty  years — ^in  fact,  too  wtj 
go  further  bac;k  than  that — according  to  the  statements  of  the  Inw- 
state  Commerce  Commission  and  according  to  all  statistics  Aitm 
available,  there  has  been  a  constant  and  rapid  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  low  grades  of  freight  which  have  been  transported  throu^ 
this  country." 

The  only  definite  or  approximately  authoritative  statistics  on  fti 
subject,  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  of  which  I  am  aware,  are  tk 
figures  given  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  clasriiW 
tonnage  originating  on  the  various  railroads.  These  figures  awB* 
given  at  all  prior  to  the  year  ending  June  30,  1809.  CorapiriD! 
that  year  with  the  last  3'eaV  foe  which  the  figures  are  available,  ti 
year  ending  June  30.  1903,  we  find  that  Mr.  Bacon  is  entirely  i 
error  and  that  there  has  been  a  more  rapid  increase  in  the  tonnif 
of  high  grade  traffic  than  in  the  tonnage  of  low  grade  traffic,  an 
consequently  a  decrease  instead  of  a  constant  and  rapid  increase  i 
the  proportion  of  low  gi'ade  freight.  Mr.  Bacon's  contention,  ther 
fore,  that  this  ought  to  result  in  reducing  the  average  rate  per  tt 
per  mile  is  without  foundation. 

Mr.  Bacon  makes  the  statement  that  there  has  been  an  incra 
of  only  10.9  per  cent  in  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  this  country  fw 
1899  to  1903.  I  understand  Mr.  Bacon  arrived  at  this  estimAte  1 
comparing  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  carried  in  the  j^ear  cndii 
June  30,  1900,  as  shown  in  Senate  Document  257,  with  the  numl 
of  tons  of  freight  carried  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  as  sboy 
in  that  same  document.  In  doing  this  Mr.  Bacon  made  two  vb 
serious  errors.  He  used  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  as  the  bt 
of  comparison  with  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  whereas  when 
came  to  compare  earnings  he  used  the  year  ending  Jime  30,  IM 
and  for  the  year  endincr  June  30,  1903,  he  used  only  the  prelimina 
estimate  of  the  Commission,  which  was  for  only  about  98  per  cent 
the  total  mileage,  to  wit,  1,221,475,948  tons,  wliereas  the  final  es 
mate  that  was  available  many  months  ago  showed  the  total  tc 
carried  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  to  be  1,304,394,323.  Th 
both  of  the  factors  of  Air.  Bacon's  comparison  were  wrong,  ev 
according  to  the  basis  chosen  by  him.  The  two  factors  which 
should  have  used,  according  to  his  basis,  were  959,763,583  tons  c 
ried  in  the  year  ending  Jime  30,  1899,  and  1,304,394,323  tons  carri 
in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  or  an  increase  of  nearlv  36  per  « 
in  tonnage,  instead  of  10.9  per  cent  as  figured  by  Mr.  feacon.  B 
as  I  pointed  out  in  my  original  statement,  the  tons  carried  as  figui 
by  the  Commission  are  a  very  unreliable  basis  of  comparison,  becai 
they  involve  so  many  duplications  and  relatively  involve  more  duf 
cations  in  1899  than  m  1^0^. 
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r  =^.f  The  only  apj^roximately  reliable  basis  is  the  number  of  tons  car- 

-  ^^.pri  1  mile.  The  number  of  tons  carried  1  mile  in  1903  was  40  per 
:^-5^  jrJnt  over  the  corresponding  figures  for  1899.  Making  an  allowance 
^  _j^«>r  the  increase  in  mileage  and  taldng  the  number  of  tons  carried 
— r-r  mile  per  mile  of  line,  the  increase  of  1903  over  1899  is  29.6  per 
.    ^j3nt.     1  am  not  aware  of  any  other  basis  which  is  even  approximately 

_^-3liable. 
^  "i  Mr.  Bacon  refers  to  the  advance  in  class  rates  from  St.  Louis  to 
.  j^ie  Southwest.     The  comniitlce  is  probably  aware  that  this  matter 
^^as  been  pending  before  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  for 

_uite  a  long  time  without  any  decision. 

^  Mr.  Bacon  says  that  "  although  the  expense  of  operation  has  in- 
'Zlreased,  it  has  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  tonnage." 
^yf  course  the  true  comparison  is  whether  the  expense  has  increased 
',  ji  proportion  to  the  increase  in  earnings.  We  find  that  the  percent- 
age of  operating  expenses  to  gross  earnings  was  65.24  per  cent  in 
^  899,  while  in  11)03  it  was  66.16  per  cent,  and  according  to  the  pre- 
"^-  iininary  report  for  1904  it  was  67.75  per  cent.  Thus,  notw^ithstand- 
".  -Jig  the  great  increase  in  business  and  the  great  increase  in  revenue, 

;— liere  has  been  a  still  greater  relative  increase  in  expenses.    The  reve- 
.Tnue  per  train-mile  in  1903  increased  over  the  corresponding  figure 

kji  1899  27.2  per  cent,  while  the  cost  per  train-mile  increased  in  1903 
■  over  1899^28.6  per  cent 

"  NATURAL   ADVANTAGES "    AND   THE    MILEAGE    BASIS. 

^        Mr.  Bacon  says: 

^\      ''  I  submit  to  the  committee  whether  in  its  opinion  it  would  be 

^  just  and  right  for  any  commission  or  any  governmental  regulating 

power  to  undertake  to  divest  any  locality  of  an  advantage  which 
■^accrues  to  it  from  its  geographical  position  or  from  an  expenditure 
_  that  that  locality  may  have  made  to  increase  its  facilities  for  the 
-handling  of  property.  ♦  ♦  ♦  That  course  has  been  pursued  uni- 
^  formly  in  this  country  from  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
^   Commission  to  the  present  time,  and  very  properljr,  and  nobody  has 

made  any  objection  to  it  or  found  any  fault  with  it  with  the  excep- 
^  tion  of  pei-haps  a  few  localities  that  are  unde|r  a  natural  disadvan- 
^  tage  that  feel  that  they  ought  to  be  relieved  of  those  disadvantages 
^  by  a  commission." 
_       These  statements  of  Mr.  Bacon  undoubtedly  indicate  the  principles 

upon  which  any  governmental  rate-making  bureau  would  proceed, 
^   and  the  inevitable  result  of  procedure  upon  those  principles  would  be 

-  to  realize  the  unfortunate  consequences  that  are  found  in  Germany, 
where  each  place  has  the  so-called  advantage  of  its  geographical  loca- 
tion, with  the  result  that  the  more  remote  localities  are  utterly  unable 
to  market  the  products  of  the  soil  by  rail.  Mr.  Bacon  deprecates 
anything  apf)roaching  a  distance  tariff  and  savs  that  the  universal 
interests  of  the  country  are  verv  much  opposed  to  anything  of  that 
sort;  and  yet  the  very  principles  which  he  correctly  shows  that  a 
governmental  tribunal  would  observe  would  inevitably  lead  to  a 
tariff  of  that  sort.  The  result  would  undoubtedly  be  that  interior 
comnumities,  and  especially  interior  agricultural  communities,  would 
be  gradually  forced  mto  a  position  of  geographical  disadv^xAsv^iu   'W 
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a  ^yemmental  rate-making  try^unal  had  been  in  existence  in  tk 
eanier  days^  when  the  farmers  or  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  fflrie 
were  objecting  to  the  low  rates  afforded  to  the  farm  products  of  tk 
Northwest,  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  governed  by  fiie  principle  of 
geographical  advanta^,  which  Mr.  Bacon  says  ought  to  go?ern  ii 
and  the  result  would  have  been  most  unfortunate  for  the  great  sgri- 
cultural  regions  of  the  Northwest,  and  would  no  doubt  nave  w 
much  retarded  their  development 

Of  course  no  one  railroad  can,  under  the  present  law,  buDd  up  oa 
of  its  communities  at  the  expense  of  another  where  both  of  them  IR 
dependent  upon  it;  but  it  can  give  all  its  comniunities,  no  matter  hot 
remote  from  the  markets,  all  the  advantages  in  the  way  of  cheip 
rates  that  it  is  able  to  give,  and  the  result  of  Mr.  Bacon^s  contentioA 
is  that  a  restraining  power  should  be  put  upK>n  tiie  railroad's  abilitj 
thus  to  build  up  the  communities  in  which  it  is  interested. 

LOCAL  DISCRIMINATIONS  CAN  NOT  BE  CHANGED  EXCEPT  BY  A  COmOflBIl 
WITH  POWER  TO  FIX   MINIMUM  OR  ABSOLUTE   RATES. 

Mr.  Bacon  refers  to  his  controversy  against  the  grain  interests  of 
Minneapolis.  This  makes  it  proper  to  ^ow  from  me  statements  of 
the  Commission  itself  exactly  wnat  was  involved,  and  I  thercfaw 
quote  from  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  as  follows : 

"  There  is  an  underlying  feature  of  this  controversy  which  we  hx^ 
not  overlooked.  The  competition  between  i)laces  and  between  our 
riers  throughout  the  whole  territory  in  Question  is  of  a  double  cbr 
acter.  Minneapolis  has  various  railroaas  reaching  into  this  whcit 
producing  region  which  are  competing  with  each  other.  Milwauke 
has  various  railroads  leading  into  the  same  region  which  likewis 
compete  with  each  other.  Besides  this  ordinary^  form  of  railrot( 
competition,  there  is  competition  between  the  railroads  as  a  whd 
that  lead  to  Minneapolis,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  on  the  othe 
hand  that  lead  to  Milwaukee.  The  effects  of  this  latter  competitioi 
are  apparent  in  this  case.  The  elements  of  the  group  of  roads  lead 
ing  to  Minneapolis  (except  the  Cliicaffo,  Milwaukee  and  St  Piul 
have  no  direct  interest  in  and  owe  no  duty  to  Milwaukee;  and  witl 
the  same  exception  the  roads  leading  to  Milwaukee  have  no  direc 
interest  in  and  owe  no  duty  to  Minneapolis.  The  Burlington,  Cedt 
Rapids  and  Northern  has  an  interest  in  both  places^  though  it  readic 
neither  of  them.  Between  the  two  groups,  considering  each  as  ; 
whole,  there  is  a  clear  diversity  of  interest.  It  is  obvious  that  an; 
reduction  by  the  carriers  to  Milwaukee  can  be  met  by  a  correspondini 
reduction  by  the  carriers  to  Minneapolis.  In  other  words,  the  latte 
have  it  in  their  power,  if  they  see  fit,  to  maintain  the  present  differ 
entials,  because  they  are  legally  free  to  make  the  same  changes  i] 
Minneapolis  rates  as  the  lormer  may  make  in  Milwaukee  rates.' 
(Chamber  of  Commerce  v.  Chicago,  IVt.  and  St.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  7  L  C 
C.  Reports,  510,  decided  January  19,  1898.) 

In  the  Commission's  twelfth  annual  report,  for  1898,  it  refers  t< 
this  case  as  follows  (p.  24) : 

"  In  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce  v.  Chicago,  Milwaukee  an< 
St  Paul  Railway  Company  et  al.  the  Commission  found  that  th< 
rates  on  grain  to  Milwaukee  and  JMinneupolis  resulted  in  subjecting 
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jjMQIwaukee  to  undue  prejudice  and  disadvantage,  and  a  summary  of 
j^nclusions  at  the  end  of  its  report  included  a  ruling  determining 
j%he  proper  relation  of  the  rates  to  Milwaukee  and  Minneapolis.  The 
Commission  added,  however,  that  *  under  such  circumstances  as  are 
riisclosed  in  this  case  the  authority  of  the  Coiiunission,  as  that  author- 
,ty  has  been  defined  and  restricted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  does  not 
permit  us  to  require  the  affimative  action  contemplated  in  the  fore- 
zoing  summary,^  and  that  it  could  only  adjudge  and  determine  that 
me  rates  then  maintained  by  the  defendant  carriers  were  unlawful. 
iThis  was  a  case  where  exercise  of  the  power  to  fix  the  minimum 
reasonable  rate  was  indicated,  as  most  of  the  carriers  to  Minneapolis 
were  not  carriers  to  Milwaukee,  and  it  was  obvious  that  any  reduction 
of  rates  by  the  Milwaukee  roads  could  be  met  by  corresponding  reduc- 
tion on  the  lines  to  Minneapolis." 

Thus  the  Commission  clearly  indicated  that  it  could  not  deal 
affectively  with  that  situation  unless  it  had  the  power  to  prescribe 
the  minimum  rate  to  Minneapolis  which  could  not  be  reouced  by 
the  railroad  companies  to  that  point.  This  was  a  power  which  the 
Commission  had  never  claimed  to  possess  and  which  it  decided  very 
Mirly  in  its  existence  that  it  did  not  possess.  (See  In  re  Chicago, 
3tc.,  Ry.,  2  Int.  Com.  Com.  Rep.,  231,  261.)  Such  a  situation  could 
ynlj  be  dealt  with  by  the  Commission  through  the  exercise  of  the 
power  to  fix  a  minimum  or  absolute  rate,  which  power  was  attempted 
bo  be  conferred  by  the  Townsend  bill.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Mr.  Bacon  now  qualifies  his  approval  of  the  Townsend  oill  by  saying 
that  he  is  opposed  to  the  inelasticity  which  would  result  from  that 
measure  and  therefore  prefers  that  the  Commission  should  be  em- 
powered only  to  prescribe  a  maximum  rate;  but  the  possession  of  this 
power  by  the  Commission  would  leave  it  as  helpless  as  it  always  has 
been  to  deal  with  the  very  case  which  Mr.  Bacon  wishes  disposed  of 
by  the  Commission. 

This  point  is  also  illustrated  in  what  is  known  as  the  Eau  Claire 
Case,  which  has  been  referred  to  frequently. 

The  Interstjite  Commerce  Commission  said  of  that  case  in  its  Elev- 
enth Annual  Report  for  1897  (pp.  24,  25) :     ,       , 

"  There  is,  moreover,  one  class  of  discriminations  which  we  have 
never  possessed  the  power  to  effectually  correct,  even  while  we 
assumed  the  right  to  hx  the  maximum  rate.  We  refer  to  that  class 
of  cases  where  the  differential  in  question  is  to  be  maintained  bv 
independent  lines  as  well  as  by  a  common  line.  What  is  meant  will 
be  better  understood  by  referring  to  an  actual  case  in  which  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  arose,  viz,  The  Eau  Claire  Board  of  Trade  v.  The 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  Company  and  others  (5 
LC.  C.,264). 

"  The  complaint  in  that  case  was  that  the  lumber  rates  from  Eau 
Claire,  Wis.,  were  too  high  to  common  markets  as  compared  with 
those  from  Winona  and  La  Crosse.  The  case  was  elaborately  tried, 
and  the  Commission  decided  that  the  complaint  was  well  taken,  that 
the  then  existing  differential  was  too  high,  and  that  a  prescribed 
differential  should  not  be  exceeded.  The  justice  of  this  decision  was 
pretty  generallv  conceded  by  the  carriers  themselves. 

"As  soon  as  the  order  was  promulgated  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St  Paul  Railway  Company,  which  extended  from  both  E^xi  C\»l\x^ 
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and  Winona  and  La  Crosse  to  these  common  markets,  reduced  tbersfe 
from  Eaii  Claire  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  order  of  the  Cominir 
sion.  Thereupon  the  lines  leading  from  Winona  and  La  Crosse,  bst 
not  touching  Eau  Claire,  immediately  reduced  their  rates  by  aneqoii 
amount,  so  as  to  maintain  the  same  differential  between  fian  Gaii? 
and  those  cities,  and  thev  gave  out  that  any  further  reduction  of  nte 
upon  the  part  of  the  Milwaukee  road  from  Eau  Claire  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  corresponding  reduction  in  rates  by  them  from  WinoM 
and  La  Cror^e.  Apparently  the  only  thing  that  the  Milwaukee  pok! 
could  do  was  either  to  engage  in  a  rate  war,  which  would  unsettk 
lumber  rates  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  or  decline  to  obey  the  orderef 
the  Commission.  Since  it  had  nothing  to  lose  by  the  latter  course. it 
very  wisely,  from  its  standpoint,  adopted  that.  It  has  several  times 
since  endeavored  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  other  carriers  to  tk 
putting  in  of  this  rate,  but  hitherto  has  failed  to  do  so.  Eau  Cltiiei? 
still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  this  discrimination,  although  the 
third  section  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  expressly  declares  to 
such  discriminations  shall  not  exist 

"  This  instance  is  not  by  any  means  an  isolated  one.  The  most 
bitterly  contested  cases  now  pending  before  us  are  of  exactly  thit 
character,  and  preciselv  the  same  difficulty  will  be  met  in  attempting 
to  enforce  any  order  which  the  Commission  may  make.  It  is  possible 
that  some  method  may  be  devised  under  the  law  as  it  is  to  compel  i 
compliance  with  such  an  order.  We  merely  call  attention  to  the  fwt 
that  hitherto  no  means  have  been  found,  and  suggest  that  the  remedr 
by  legislative  enactment  is  simple. 

"  The  power  to  fix  a  maximum  rate,  or,  in  other  words,  the  power  1» 
reduce  a  rate,  is  of  no  avail  in  this  case,  since  a  reduction  of  the  ntt 
from  Eau  Claire  is  met  by  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  rate  from 
Winona.  What  is  necessary  here  is  the  right  to  fix  a  minimum  rtte- 
to  say  that  the  carriers  shall  not  charge  below  a  certain  rate  from 
Winona  and  La  Crosse." 

On  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  hearings — Tuesday,  May  9,  1905— Mr. 
Bacon  resumed  his  statement. 

MR.  BACON  WANTS  A  GOVERNMENT  BUREAU  TO  LEGISLATE  UPON  QUESUDSS 

OF  PUBLIC  POLICY. 

Mr.  Bacon's  reference  to  the  export  rates  on  wheat  and  flour  con- 
stitute an  additional  illustration  of  the  extremes  to  which  he  is  will- 
ing to  go  while  insisting  that  he  is  very  conservative.  Under  the 
present  law  an  unreasonably  high  rate  on  export  flour  can  undoubt- 
edly be  prevented;  and  a  railroad  can  also  be  prevented  from  making 
the  difference  between  the  rate^  on  export  nour  and  export  \vheai 
greater  than  is  actually  necessitated  by  controlling  competition,  h 
IS  everywhere  recognized  and  is  made  clear  by  Mr.  Bacon's  testimony 
that  the  competitive  conditions  affecting  the  exportation  of  flour  and 
wheat  are  very  different;  that  the  acute  competition  of  the  Gulf 
ports,  which  materially  affects  the  export  rate  on  grain,  does  not  cor- 
respondingly affect  the  export  rate  on  flour,  because  flour  is  not  ordi- 
narily exported  via  the  Gulf.  But  Mr.  Bacon  is  not  content  tiiat 
this  matter  shall  be  settled  according  to  uncontrollable  commercial 
conditions  and  that  the  railroads  shall  simply  be  prevented  from 
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af'harging  unreasonably  high  rates  on  export  flour  and  from  making 
ieiny  gn^ater  differentials  in  favor  of  export  wheat  than  are  necessi- 
aBfated  by  actual  conij)otition.     Mr.  Bacon  wishes  to  go  further  than 
^yhat  and  to  create  a  Government  bureau  which  shall  sit  in  judgment 
-jpn  the  comparative  rights  of  the  American  farmers  and  the  xGneri- 
^.^n  millers  and  decide  how  far  American  farmers  shall  have  the 
^fOenefit  of  competitive  conditions  which   favor  their  product  and 
^IJjWiden  their  market,  and  how  far  that  benefit  shall  be  restricted  and 
iiartificial  conditions  substituted,  so  as  to  increase  the  advantage  of  the 
J.' American  millers  and  correspondingly  diminish  the  advantages  of 
_r.the  American  farmers.     Mr.  Bacon  frankly  admits  that  what  he 
.^desires  would  be  detrimental  to  the  producers  of  wheat  while  advan- 
/.tageous  to  the  American  millers.     It  is  difficult  to  describe  adequately 
^'the  power  which  Mr.  Bacon  thus  seeks  to  have  created.     It  is  a  power 
to  substitute  the  views  of  a  Government  bureau  for  the  competitive 
_^ trade  conditions  prevailing  throughout  the  world;  it  is  to  submit  to 
_.  the  practically  final  judgment  of  a  majority  out  of  5  or  7  men  the 
"question  of  business  policy'  how  far  natural  conditions  shall  be  sub- 
.  verted  and  artificial  conditions  substituted,  so  as  to  change  the  rela- 
tive status  and  prosperity  of  different  classes  of  the  American  people. 
As  I  have  already  slated,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  any  rail- 
road company  can  under  the  present  law  be  restrained  from  going 
beyond  a  strict  observance  of  competitive  conditions  and  prevented 
from  making  any  arbitrary  discriminations  simply  according  to  its 
own  wishes.     Beyond  that  the  qestion  is  whether  these  matters  shall 
be  regulated  by  the  great  laws  of  trade  or  by  the  views  of  a  Govern- 
ment bureau.     Mr.   Bacon   prefers  the   views  of  the  Government 
bureau  and  wishes  that  bureau  to  be  empowered  to  decide  whether 
these  laws  of  trade  result  in  "  undue  injury  to  a  certain  class  of 
people  or  not,"  and  to  effectuate  that  decision  by  suspending  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  the  natural  operation  of  these  laws  of  trade. 

Mr.  Bacon  frankly  admits  that  the  powers  of  this  tribunal  are  to 
go  beyond  mere  rate  questions  and  are  to  settle  "  questions  of  public 
policy."  It  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  supreme  exercise  of  the 
essentially  legislative  function  to  decide  to  what  extent  the  laws  of 
trade  should  be  interfered  with  by  the  imposition  of  protective  duties 
for  certain  classes  of  the  public.  No  one  has  ever  suggested  that  the 
decision  of  such  paramount  questions  of  public  policy  should  be  dele- 
gated to  a  Government  bureau.  The  questions  which  Mr.  Bacon  dis- 
cusses are  precisely  of  the  same  character  and  of  equal  public  impor- 
tance. If  there  is  to  be  any  action  interfering  with  the  free  play  of 
commercial  conditions,  which  now  determine  the  relative  advantages 
of  American  farmers  and  American  millers,  it  would  seem  that  that 
interference  ought  to  be  by  the  direct  act  of  Congress,  and  that  the 
settlement  of  the  grave  qu;.»stions  of  public  policy  involved  should  not 
be  delegated  to  an  administrative  bureau. 

Under  the  present  law  sueli  matters  must  be  reg[ulated  according  to 
law  and  according  to  existing  commercial  conditions  not  created  by 
the  railroad.  To  go  bevond  that  is  to  empower  the  Commission  to 
make  the  law  itself  and  to  establish  and  change  public  policy,  and 
that  seems  to  be  what  Mr.  Bacon  advocates. 

The  sectional  and  class  character  of  the  controversies  concerning 
public  policy  which  would  under  such  a  power  b^  ^\3fcTKiXX«^.  \a  ^^ 
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Commission  are  emphasized  by  Mr.  Bacon's  statement,  which  I  b 
lieve  is  correct,  that  the  present  movement  for  the  rate-making  powt 
"  originated  primarily  with  the  National  Millers'  Association,  wh 
sought  the  amendment  of  the  act  in  the  protection  of  their  own  ind 
vidual  interests."  Of  course,  the  primary  movement  for  the  rau 
making  power  came  from  the  Commission  itself,  in  1897;  bnt 
believe  Mr.  Bacon  is  correct  in  stating  that  it  was  primarily  talren  uj 
from  a  commercial  standpoint,  by  the  millers'  association.  It  woiil< 
seem  that  if  any  class  of  people  desire  "  protection  "  beyond  that  o 
requiring  the  railroads  simply  to  deal  fairly  with  the  public — to  mab 
no  discnminations  except  those  required  by  le^timate  ccHnmcrcii 
conditions  and  to  impose  no  rates  that  are  extortionate — that  cliaso 
people  ought  to  seek  "  protection  "  by  a  direct  act  of  Congress,  m 
ougnt  not  to  expect  Congress  to  delegate  legislative  powers  to  « 
administrative  bureau,  to  enact  at  its  pleasure  "  protective "  l^s 
lation. 

If  Congress  gives  the  Commission  the  power  sought — to  fix  rate 
upon  complaint — the  practical  result  will  be,  no  matter  how  the  gran 
of  power  may  be  qualified  or  restricted,  that  the  Commission  wil 
proceed  to  inject  its  views  on  these  questions  of  public  policy  int 
the  freight  rates  of  the  coimtry.  There  will  be  no  escape  tromit  m 
no  help  for  it.  No  matter  how  wide  a  power  of  judicial  review  i 
given,  the  courts  can  not  be  mind  readers  and  set  aside  the  orders  o 
the  Commission  because  the  Commission  has  been  influenced  bv  it 
own  views  of  what  ought  to  be  public  policy.  The  courts  will  h 
bound  to  resolve  every  doubt  in  favor  of  the  Commission's  order 
and  even  though  those  orders  may  have  been  prompted  by  a  motiv 
not  permitted  imder  the  grant  oi  power,  still,  unless  the  orders  ai 
plainly  in  conflict  with  the  motives  which  could  legitimately  hAi 
governed,  the  courts  will  be  bound  to  uphold  them. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  at  present  it  is  left  to  the  railroads  to  detei 
mine  these  questions  of  public  policy.  These  questions  are  no^ 
determined  by  the  laws  of  trade.  The  railroads  simply  recognia 
the  competitive  conditions  that  exist.  If  the  railroads  go  beyond  thi 
and  make  arbitrary  discriminations,  such  acts  can  be  lully  prevente 
by  the  efficient  enforcement  of  the  present  law,  or,  at  any  rate,  by  th 
efficient  enforcement  of  a  law  proceeding  upon  the  same  principle 
while  providing  more  effective  machinerj. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  day,  Wednesday,  May  17,  1905,  Mr.  Bica 
resumed  his  statement. 

EXTENT  OP  PROPOSED   RATE-MAKING   POWER. 

Mr.  Bacon  is  emphatic  that  the  commercial  interests  of  the  coantr 
will  strongly  oppose  any  gi*ant  of  power  which  would  result  in  an 
widespread  fixing  of  rates  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiissioi 
He  insists  that  there  would  be  no  such  widespread  making  of  rate 
because  he  says  if  the  power  existed  its  operation  would  be  found  t 
be  to  a  large  extent  automatic;  that  the  mere  existence  of  the  pow€ 
would  exert  a  restraining  influence  upon  the  carrier.  But  he  n 
iterates  that  the  real  evils  of  which  he  complains  are  discriminatior 
"  between  different  localities  and  different  commodities,  between  Iocs 
and  through  traffic,  between  carload  and  less  than  carload  lots,  an 
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between  domestic  or  export  and  import  traffic''  It  is  impossible  to 
see  how  a  rate-making  power  could  operate  automatical^  on  such 
questions  as  these.  If  the  railroads  undertook  to  change  long-stand- 
ing adjustments  between  different  localities  or  classes  of  traffic,  it 
would  start  just  as  many  complaints  as  it  would  stop  and  probably 
create  complaints  where  none  now  exist.  It  is  clear  that  all  such 
discriminations  that  are  complained  of  would  be  brought  before  the 
Commission,  and  in  the  long  run  it  would  be  forced  either  to  approve 
the  rate  adjustments  now  existing  and  dismiss  the  complaints  or  to 
make  rates  on  a  very  general  scale  and  to  prescribe  absolute  or  mini- 
mum rates  in  order  to  enforce  its  decisions  as  to  the  relative  rights 
of  competing  localities.  Mr.  Bacon's  solace,  therefore,  of  an  auto- 
matic regulation  which  will  keep  the  Commission  from  exercising 
the  power  which  he  wants  Congress  to  give  to  the  Commission  would 
prove  entirely  illusory. 

ORDERS  OP  THE   COMMISSION  UP  TO   1896. 

Mr.  Bacon  filed  Senate  Document  No.  80,  Fifty-fourth  Congress, 
second  session,  showing  in  detail  the  orders  made  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  up  to  August,  1896.  This  lengthy  statement 
does  not  advance  Mr.  Bacon's  argument.  No  one  denies  tJiat  the 
Commission  made  numerous  rate-making  orders,  and  that  some  of 
them  were  complied  with  by  the  carriers.  It  is  equally  beyond  denial 
that  many  of  them  were  never  complied  with.  Of  the  41  strictly 
rate-making  orders  which  the  Commission  made  up  to  1897  the  car- 
riers only  fully  complied  with  15. 

This  document  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  character  of 
the  "  partial  compliance  "  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  with  some  of 
the  Commission's  rate-making  orders.  Case  No.  256,  "  In  re  alleged 
excessive  freight  rates  on  lood  products,"  decided  July  19,  1890, 
ci:)nstituted,  perhaps,  the  most  extensive  rate-making  order  which 
the  Commission  ever  attempted,  except  the  Social  Circle  Case  (Case 
245,  James  &  Mayer  Buggy  Company,  decided  June  29,  1891),  and 
the  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  Freight  Bureau  Cases  (Cases  822  and 
323,  decided  May  29,  1894 J,  both  of  which  latter  orders  were  whollv 
ignored  by  the  carriers.  It  appears  that  October  1,  1890,  the  rail- 
roads, in  partial  compliance  with  the  Commission's  order  as  to  rates 
on  food  products,  reduced  the  rates  to  a  point  near  the  figures  ordered 
by  the  Commission,  but  that  three  months  and  fifteen  days  later,  or 
on  January  15,  1891,  the  railroads  advanced  the  rates  to  a  higher 
figure  than  they  were  when  the  Commission  ordered  the  reduction, 
and  that  the  rates  stayed  at  this  higher  figure  for  over  two  years, 
and  that  then,  on  May  10,  1893,  the  rates  were  advanced  to  still 
higher  figures  and  remained  at  the  higher  figures  until  July  26,  1896, 
when,  of  their  own  accord  and,  doubtless  as  the  result  of  changea 
conditions,  the  railroads  reduced  their  rates  to  materially  less  than 
the  rates  the  Commission  ordered.  Such  a  case  shows  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  Mr.  Bacon's  favorite  argument — that  the  Commission  exer- 
cised its  rate-making  power  with  such  distinguished  public  satis- 
faction in  the  early  years  of  its  existence.  The  much-vaunted  com- 
pliance with  the  Commission's  rate-making  orders  in  the  early  years 
thus  turns  out  to  be  to  a  very  large  extent  a  purely  optioi\^V  ^sA 
temporary  compliance,  according  to  the  vieiwa  ox  \!bA  csixtrv^x^ 
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The  cases  contained  in  this  document  furnish  numerous  illust 
tions  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  complaints  that  arise  as  to  n 
grow  out  of  discriminations,  and  iUustrate  the  further  point  tl 
ordinarily  there  would  be  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  dealing  with  th 
discriminations  by  direct  proceedings  in  court.  If  the  court  fii 
that  two  places  or  two  commodities  ought  to  have  the  same  rate, 
is  impossible  to  see  why  the  court  has  not  the  power  under  the  Elb 
law,  as  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court  or  the  United  States, 
enjoin  absolutely  the  continuance  of  that  discrimination,  subject 
course,  to  a  change  in  the  rate  adjustment  upon  a  sufficient  duo 
in  conditions. 

Complaints  of  Shipfehs. 

In  the  hearing  for  the  seventeenth  day,  Monday,  May  8,  191 
appears  a  letter  from  W.  K.  Phillips,  of  ISashville,  Tenn.,  to  Senai 
Carmack,  making  various  complaints  ubout  rates.  It  is  evidc 
that  Mr.  Phillips  is  not  aware  that  the  rates  of  which  he  complti 
are  subject  to  adequate  investigation  and  correction  under  the  jw«9J 
law  if,  in  fact,  they  work  an  unjust  discrimination  against  Na^vil 
Since  the  passage  of  the  Elkins  Act  there  has  been  an  especia 
speedy  method  of  securing  final  and  effective  action  bv  the  w 
in  such  cases.  Mr.  Phillips's  letter  is  a  striking  illustration  of  wl 
is  no  doubt  a  general  condition.  The  persons  wno  conceive  that  tl 
have  grievances  against  the  railroads  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
present  law  affords  absolutely  no  remedy,  whereas  the  present  J 
affords  a  very  effective  remedy  if  it  is  promptly  and  intelligen 
enforced.  Mr.  Phillips's  letter  is  also  interesting  as  showing  a  p 
nounced  tendency  in  favor  of  a  tariff  increasing  according  to  ( 
tance  where  such  tariff*  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  city  of  Xa 
ville.  There  are  doubtless  many  cases  where  the  application  of  si 
a  principle  would  prove  most  disastrous  as  to  the  business  inten 
of  the  city  of  Nashville. 

Mr.  A.  M,  Aiken  appeared  before  the  committee  on  the  seventeei 
day,  Monday,  May  8,  and  presented  a  paper,  signed  by  some  of 
municipal  authorities  of  the  city  of  Danville,   v  a.,  complaining 
the  rates  to  Danville  as  compared  to  those  to  Lynchburg.     This  i 
matter  which  has  received  full  consideration  according  to  law 
the  tribimals  provided  by  law.     The  Interstate  Commerce  Coinn 
sion  held  that  the  rates  to  Danville  should  be  no  higher  than  th 
to  Lynchburg,  and  so  ordered.     The  United  States  circuit  court  a 
the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  however,  found  that 
rates  to  Lynchburg  were  established  by  conditions  over  which 
Southern  Kaihvay  nad  no  control,  and  that,  consequently,  when 
Southern  Railway  met  those  rates  at  Lynchburg  and  carried  trs 
to  Lynchburg  at  those  rates  this  was  no  violation  of  the  law  and  ^ 
no  injury  to  Danville  so  long  as  the  rates  to  Lynchburg  were  m 
than  the  mere  additional  cost  of  handling  that  particular  traffic  i 
so  long  as  the  rates  to  Danville  were  just  and   reasonable.    1 
courts  further  held  that  the  only  remaining  question  was  whet 
the  rates  to  Danville  wore   unreasonably  high,  and   after  care 
examination  of  the  evidence  and  comparison  with  other  rates 
in  evidence  for  places  similarly  situated  those  courts  reached 
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3  conclusion  that  those  rates  were  not  unreasonably  high.  It  is  dif- 
(j  ficult  to  see  how  the  result  of  this  controversy  can  suggest  the 
tj  necessity  for  additional  legislation.  The  duly  establidied  courts  of 
g.  the  land  have  held  that  the  rates  to  Danville  are  not  unjustly  high 
;;  or  unjustly  discriminatory,  and  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
'-.  persons  making  this  complaint  ought  to  acquiesce  in  this  decision  of 
I  the  courts.  If  the  decision  of  the  courts  had  been  contrary  to  the 
railroads,  they  would  have  been  bound  to  acquiesce  in  it. 

The  decisions  of  the  courts  in  the  Danville  Case  are  Interstate 

1  Commerce  Commission  v.  Southern  Railway,  117  Fed.  Rep.,  741 

'   (C.  C.) ;  Same  v.  Same,  122  Fed.  Rep.,  800  (C.  C.  A.).    If  an  appeal 

was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  oy  the  Commission  it  was  not 

prosecuted  to  a  conclusion. 

In  his  statement  on  May  17,  1905,  IVIr.  E.  P.  Bacon,  submitted  a 
;  complaint,  signed  by  J.  E.  Evans,  for  himself  and  E.  R.  Burkholder, 
as  committee  from  the  Southern  Lumber  Dealers'  Association  on 
railroad  rates.  This  complaint  related  to  the  rates  on  lumber  from 
Texas,  Tjouisiana,  and  Arkansas  to  Oklahoma  and  central  and  western 
Kansas  as  compared  with  the  rate  to  Kansas  City  and  .Omaha,  and 
referred  especially  to  the  rates  to  Wichita  and  Emporia  as  compared 
with  the  rates  to  Kansas  City  and  Omaha.  This  committee  argues 
the  matter  at  some  length  in  the  complaint,  which  Mr.  Bacon  incor- 
porated in  his  statement,  the  argument  going  directly  to  the  posi- 
tion that  rates  ought  to  be  adjusted  substantially  on  a  mileage  basis. 
This  complaint  of  the  lumber  dealers'  association  again  empha- 
sizes the  very  striking  disposition  of  many  shippers  throughout  the 
country  to  seize  upon  apparent  grievances  wnich  are  capable  of 
complete  correction  under  the  present  law  and  to  make  such  griev- 
ances the  demand  for  a  radical  increase  in  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission. If  these  rates  to  which  this  committee  of  the  lumber 
dealers'  association  refers  are  unreasonable  or  unjustlv  discrimi- 
natory, they  are  susceptible  of  adequate  correction  under  the  law 
as  it  stands  to-day.  In  fact,  the  complaint  as  to  the  disparity  be- 
tween rates  at  Wichita  and  Kansas  City  was  made  the  oasis  of  a 
proceeding  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission found  that  there  was  a  substantial  and  controlling  competi- 
tion at  Kansas  City  which  did  not  exist  at  Wichita  and  which 
justified  a  lower  rate  to  Kansas  City  than  to  Wichita.  The  Com- 
mission further  found,  however,  that  the  rate  to  Wichita  was  un- 
reasonable by  1  cent,  this  decision  being  rendered  on  October  24, 
1903.  I  understand  that  the  Commissioirs  decision  in  this  case  was 
complied  with  by  the  railroads. 

Tnus  the  complainants  take  up  a  ground  of  complaint  which  has 
been  disposed  oi  by  the  Commission  and  where  the  rates  have  been 
made  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Commission,  and  utilize  that 
ground  of  complaint  as  a  reason  for  giving  the  Commission  more 
power. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  day,  Wednesday,  May  17, 1905,  appears  a  com- 
munication from  the  E.  R.  Wagner  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
North  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  which  shows  that  rates  are  so  adjusted  as  to 
enable  that  company  to  sell  its  product  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
but  that  it  is  objecting  to  rate  adjustments  which  permit  competing 
concerns  to  sell  in  the  surrounding  States.  The  statement  sviVyccia^ 
various  rates  and  distances,  and  in  effect  argues  iox  x«Ai^\>%s«A^^'t^^fir 
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tically  on  mileage.  The  statement  fails  to  show  that  any  effort 
been  made  to  utilize  the  present  law  for  the  correction  of  any  uoi 
Bonable  or  unjustly  discnminatory  rates. 

In  the  hearing  for  the  twenty-sixth  day,  Thursday,  May  18, 11 
appears  a  communication  from  the  Western  Pine  SCuppers'  Assoi 
bon,  which  likewise  virtually  insists  upon  rates  being^  made  aoco 
ing  to  distance,  and  which  seizes  upon  the  extraordinarily  low  rate 
lumber  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  St  Paul  of  40  cents  per  100  poffl 
as  an  argument  for  making  still  lower  rates  for  less  distances  althoo 
such  lower  rates  are  not  necessitated  by  commercial  conditions.  H 
also  it  does  not  appear  that  there  has  been  any  effort  to  resort  to  I 
present  law  for  the  correction  of  the  rates  complained  of. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  day,  Saturday,  May  20, 1005,  Mr.  William 
Hover  made  a  statement  before  the  committee  as  the  representat 
of  commercial  organizations  at  Denver,  Colo.  This  statement  IS 
wise  was  based  practically  upon  a  demand  for  rates  according 
mileage,  and  an  extensive  series  of  complaints  on  the  part  of  Dm 
as  a^inst  competing  distributing  centers  in  every  direction.  It  i 
not  daimed  that  there  had  been  any  effort  to  invoke  the  machinery 
the  present  law  for  the  correction  of  any  of  these  complaints. 

Ail  these  complaints  on  the  part  of  shippers  disclose  a  feat 
which  characterizes  most  of  the  support  for  the  rate-making  po^ 
and  that  is  that  most  of  those  supporting  the  proposed  rate-mak 
power  have  in  mind  that  in  some  way  or  somehow,  if  the  rate-mak 
power  is  given  to  the  Commission,  it  is  going  to  establish  rates 
approximately  a  mileage  basis;  and  this  idea  is  undoubtedly  i 
founded,  in  view  of  the  disposition,  of  the  Conmiission  in  the  past  i 
of  the  generaly  policy  of  an  governmental  rate-making  tribunals. 

These  complaints  further  strikingly  emphasize  tne  tremendi 
scale  on  which  the  Commission  will  l^  called  upon  to  act  if  the  n 
making  power  is  conferred  upon  it.  Clearly  there  is  hardly  a  po 
of  commercial  importance  in  the  country  that  will  not  appear  eit 
as  a  complainant  or  a  respondent  before  the  Conmiission.  The  di 
that  the  Commission  will  have  occasion  to  pass  upon  but  few  oi 
seems  absurd  in  view  of  the  many  years'  work  which  seems  to 
already  mapped  out  for  the  Commission  by  the  gentlemen  who 
supporting  the  proposition  to  give  the  Conmiission  tlie  power  to  m 
rates  upon  complaint. 

Moreover,  these  cases  of  local  discrimination  are  the  very  ca 
which  will  call  for  rate-making  of  a  general  character^  involving  i 
readjustment  of  rates  in  every  direction,  and  will  reqiure,  in  or^r 
accomplish  what  is  desired,  the  exercise  by  the  Commission  of  \ 
power  to  make  minimum  or  absolute  rates,  thereby  giving  to  the  r 
adjustments  of  the  country  the  rigidity  which  even  the  support 
of  the  rate-making  power  deplore. 

Statement  or  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  Ptourr 

^  Mr.  Prouty,  in  his  statement  before  the  committee  on  the  tvrm 
sixth  day,  Thursday,  May  18,  1905,  declared  that  under  the  prea 
law  "  neither  the  Commission  nor  the  court  nor  anybody  else  has  i 
power  to  say  with  respect  to  the  future  whether  a  rate  is  reasona! 
or  miieasonable — ^whether  a  discrimination  is  due  or  midue--« 
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therefore  we  have  no  power  to  make  any  order  in  the  preirnses,''  and 
'  further  declared  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  never  yet  decided  that 
the  Commission  could,  through  the  courts,  compel  the  discontinuance 
for  the  future  of  an  unreasonably  high  rate, 

THE   PRESENT  LAW   AS    APPLIED   BY  THE    COURTS. 

Section  15  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  expressly  empowers  the 
Commission  to  order  a  carrier  to  cease  and  desist  from  any  violation 
of  that  act;  and  section  16  expressly  empowers  the  circuit  court, 
sitting  in  equity,  to  issue  a  writ  of  injunction  or  other  proper  process, 
mandatory  or  otherwise,  at  the  suit  of  the  Commission  or  anjr  com- 

Sany  or  person  interested,  to  restrain  such  carrier  from  violating  or 
isobeying  any  lawful  order  or  requirement  of  the  Commission,  and 
to  enjoin  obedience  to  the  same.  The  act  prohibits  every  unjust  and 
unreasonable  charge  and  every  unjust  discrimination  or  undue  pref- 
erence. Therefore  whenever  a  carrier  establishes  and  charges  a 
rate  unreasonably  high  or  establishes  and  enforces  any  rate  adjust- 
ment which  constitutes  an  uniust  discrimination  or  undue  prefer- 
ence, it  violates  the  law ;  and  tne  act  expressly  provides  for  compel- 
ling, through  judicial  process,  the  discontinuance  of  every  such 
violation.  The  enforcement  of  an  order  to  cease  and  desist  from 
violating  the  law  necessarily  relates  to  the  future.  It  is  difficult, 
therefore,  to  see  any  basis  for  Mr.  Prouty's  contention  that  no  power 
exists  to  compel  for  the  future  the  discontinuance  of  a  rate  unrea- 
sonably high  or  of  an  unjust  discrimination  or  undue  preference. 

Because  the  courts  have  held  that  fixing  rates  for  the  future 
through  an  administrative  board  is  a  legislative  function,  Mr. 
Prouty  seems  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  a  court  is  utterly  helpless 
to  do  anything  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  which  would  nave 
either  a  direct  or  an  indirect  effect  on  rates  for  the  future.  This  is 
a  conclusion  which  is  not  warranted  by  the  decisions  which  refer  to 
rate  making  for  the  futiire  by  a  commission  as  a  legislative  act. 
But  beyond  that  the  courts  have  repeatedly  made  and  enforced  orders 
which  did  require  a  change  of  rates  for  the  future,  and  the  power  of 
the  court  to  prevent  for  the  future  any  rates  which  are  in  violation 
of  law  is  certainly  not  an  open  question  at  this  time. 

The  rates  made  by  State  railroad  commissions  are  admittedly 
made  in  the  exercise  of  a  legislative  function,  yet  the  courts  have 
repeatedly  ordered  and  enforced  the  discontinuance  for  the  future 
oi  these  admittedly  legislative  rates  when  they  were  in  violation  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.  This  jurisdiction  is  so  well  known  and 
so  repeatedly  exercised  as  to  need  no  citation  of  authorities.  Reagan 
V.  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company  (154  U.  S.r  362),  Covington 
and  Lexington  Turnpike  Road  Company  v.  Sandford  (164  U.  S., 
578),  and  Smythe  v.  Ames  (169  U.  S.,  466)  are  familiar  instances  of 
the  actual  exercise  of  this  power  for  the  future  which  have  been 
approved  and  enforced  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Certainly,  if  the  courts  have  the  mherent  power  to  prevent  the  en- 
forcement for  the  future  of  rates  made  by  governmental  author!^ 
which  are  unlawful,  it  is  wholly  unreasonable  to  say  that  there  is 
an  inherent  disability  in  the  courts  to  prevent  the  enforcement  for 
the  future  of  rates  made  by  a  railroad  company  whicK  %.t^  wt\'k^\>q5l. 

There  are,  moreover,  repeated  instances  iwusc^  \iaft  ^«n«\3B^ '>Q»'^ 

S.  Dot:  243,  di^i—voi  4 59 
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under  the  interstate-commeroe  act,  compelled  the  discontmntnce  k 
the  future  of  rates  or  rate  adjustments  which  were  found  to  b 
mdawfuL 

In  the  so-called  Social  Circle  Case,  the  Conunission  found  thit  i 
g^reater  charge  for  the  shorter  haul  was  made  under  substandsli; 
similar  circumstances  and  conditions  with  a  less  charge  for  the  looj 
haul,  and  ordered  the  discontinuance — ^necessarily  for  the  future— ol 
this  violation  of  the  law.  This  order  was  enforced  by  the  Sudrom 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  mere  fact  that  the  court's  decra 
had  a  future  operation  and  compelled  a  chang^  for  the  future  in  th 
rates  of  the  carrier,  so  as  to  prevent  a  continued  violation  of  tin 
law,  did  not  suggest  to  the  Supreme  Court  any  judicial  disabiUtjii 
the  premises.  (See  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  Cincinniti 
New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific,  162  U-  S.,  184,  decided  Mardi » 
1896.)  The  fact  that  this  case  involved  a  violation  of  the  Ions  loc 
short  haul  section  can  not  affect  the  principle.  The  law  praibiti 
charging  more  for  a  short  than  for  a  long  haul  in  the  same  airectkn 
the  shorter  being  included  in  the  Ions  haul,  under  substantial!; 
similar  circumstances  and  conditions.  The  law  also  prohibits  chu| 
ing  more  than  a  reasonable  rate.  The  one  prohibition  is  just  i 
strong  as  the  other.  A  violation  of  the  one  is  just  as  unlawful  as 
violation  of  the  other.  If  there  is  an  inherent  disability  in  the  jud 
ciary  which  prevents  it  from  compelling  for  the  future  a  discontii 
uance  of  a  rate  that  violates  the  prohibition  against  charging  unie 
sonably  high  rates,  there  is  precisely  the  same  disability  again 
compelling  for  the  future  the  aiscontinuance  of  a  rate  or  rate  idjus 
ment  which  violates  the  law  against  charging  more  for  a  short  hai 
than  a  long  haul. 

There  have  been  numerous  cases  where  the  lower  courts  have  d 
creed  the  discontinuance  for  the  future  of  rates  found  to  be  unieasoi 
ably  high  or  in  violation  of  some  other  provision  of  the  interstat 
commerce  act,  and  while  these  cases  have  been  reversed  by  tl 
Supreme  Court  the  Supreme  Court  has  never  suggested  as  a  groui 
of  reversal  that  the  lower  court  was  without  power  to  compel  tne  di 
continuance  for  the  future  of  the  rate  or  rates  involvea.  On  tl 
other  hand,  the  Supreme  Court  seems  in  every  one  of  these  cases 
have  assumed  that  if  the  rate  or  rates  involved  had  been  in  fact 
violation  of  the  statute  and  had  been  condemned  upon  a  considerati< 
of  the  proper  evidence  the  decree  compelling;  their  discontinuai^ 
for  the  future  would  have  been  proper.  Such  cases  are:  Intersta 
Commerce  Commission  v.  Detroit,  Grand  Haven  and  Milwauk< 
Railway  (U.  S.  circuit  court),  57  Fed.  Rep.,  1005,  reversed  by  tl 
circuit  court  of  appeals,  74  Fed.  Rep.,  803,  and  by  the  Supreme  Coui 
167  U.  S.,  633 ;  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  Texas  and  Pacil 
Railway,  Commission's  order  enforced  for  the  future  by  the  circu 
court,  52  Fed.  Rep.,  187,  and  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  57  Fe 
Rep.,  948,  but  condemned  by  the  Supreme  Court,  162  U.  S.,  19^ 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  E.  T.  V.  and  G.  Ry.,  Commi 
sion's  order  enforced  by  the  circuit  court,  85  Fed.  Rep.,  107,  and  1 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  99  Fed.  Rep.,  52,  but  condemned  by  tl 
Supreme  Court,  181  U.  S.j  1 ;  Behlmer  v.  Louisville  and  Nashvil 
Railroad  Company,  Commission's  order  enforced  by  circuit  court  < 
appeals,  83  Fed.  Kep.,  898,  but  condemned  by  the  Supreme  Couj 
17S  U*  S.|  618i 
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-  In  the  case  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  Louisville  and 
if ashville  Railroad  Company  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the 
outhem  district  of  Alabama  sustained  the  Commission's  finding  that 
she  rates  involved  were  unreasonably  high,  in  violation  of  the  first 
section  of  the  interstate-commerce  act,  and  entered  a  decree  requiring 
jhe  discontinuance  of  those  rates  for  the  future  (102  Fed.  Rep.,  709). 
fhe  circuit  court  of  appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  that 
lecroe  (108  Fed.  Kep.,  988,  and  190  U.  S.,  273),  but  neither  questioned 
ihe  power  of  the  circuit  court  to  enter  that  decree  if  the  rates  had  been 
n  fact  in  violation  of  the  first  section. 

But  the  precise  question  as  to  a  rate  unreasonably  high  has  been 
iirectly  presented  to  the  courts  and  directly  decided  in  what  is  known  as 
}he  "  Cattle  Raisers'  Association  Case."  In  that  case  the  Commission 
Found  the  terminal  charge  at  Chicago,  on  interstate  shipments  of  live 
stock,  to  be  unreasonably  high  and  therefore  in  violation  of  the  first 
section  of  the  interstate-commerce  act,  and  under  section  16  of  the  act 
>rdered  the  discontinuance  of  that  rate.  Under  section  16  of  the  act 
^e  Commission  brought  suit  te  enforce  the  order.  The  petition  was 
Jemurred  to  on  the  ground  that  a  decree  enforcing  the  order  would 
lecessarily  affect  the  rate  for  the  future  and  therefore  indirectly  make 

I  maximum  rate  for  the  future,  which  it  was  daimed  would  be  the 
3xercise  by  the  court  of  a  legislative  function.  This  demurrer  was 
>verruled  by  the  circuit  court,  which  held  that  the  Commission's  order 
ind  the  decree  of  court  enforcing  that  order  were  authorized  by  law. 
fSee  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
iuincy,  94  Fed.  Rep.,  272.)  The  circuit  court  subsequently  found  on 
:lie  facts  that  the  terminal  charge  was  not  in  violation  of  the  first 
section  of  the  act,  and  for  that  reason  alone  refused  to  enforce  the 
lyommission's  order.  (See  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  and  Quincy,  98  Fed.  Rep.,  173.)  The  circuit  court 
>f  appeals  aflSrmed  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court.  (Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  v.  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  103  Fed. 
tiep.,  249.)  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  v.  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  186  U.  S., 
J20)  likewise  held  that  the  Commission's  order  was  not  in  accordance 
peith  the  facts  as  to  a  material  part  of  the  traffic  involved,  but  it  did 
lot  dispute  the  power  of  the  Commission  to  order  and  the  power  of 
:he  court  thereupon  to  decree  the  discontinuance  of  the  $2  terminal 
•harge  upon  the  traffic  upon  which  that  charge  was  unreasonable. 
3n  the  contrary,  the  Supreme  Court  expressly  declared  "  that  nothing 
n  the  decree  refusing  to  execute  the  order  of  the  Commission  should 
ye  construed  as  preventing  that  body,  if  it  deems  it  b^  to  do  so,  from 
lereafter  commencing  proceedings  to  correct  any  unreasonableness 

II  a  rate  resulting  from  the  additional  terminal  charge,"  with  respect  to 
:he  traffic  upon  which  the  terminal  charge  could  properly  be  regarded 
IS  unreasonable.  If  the  Supreme  Court  had  been  ox  the  opinion  that 
:he  Commission  and  the  court  were  without  any  power  to  compel  the 
Jiscontinuance  for  the  future  of  an  unreasonably  high  rate,  mani- 
festly the  Supreme  Court  would  not  have  put  such  a  reservation  in  its 
opinion.  Inasmuch  as  in  this  case  the  Supreme  Court  expressly 
recognized  the  right  of  the  Commission  to  correct  for  the  future  "  any 
unreasonableness  in  the  rate,"  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Prouty  is  lustified 
in  his  statement  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  never  yet  decvisA.  xi>abX. 
the  Commission  could  exercise  this  power  for  tVi^  ixiVAXX^ 
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Mr.  Prouty  says  that  in  this  case  "  the*  decision  of  the  Coaunai 
on  the  question  of  fact  was  sustained ''  by  the  Snpreme  Court  Ih 
court  said :  "  The  issue  involved  was  the  reasonableness  of  the  id 
It  pointed  out  the  inconsistency  in  the  Commission's  conclufaoDS 
that  thie  Commission  was  trying  to  maintain  "  two  absolntdy  • 
flicting  propositions  at  the  same  time."  The  court  annonnced  4* 
it  was  '^constrained  to  the  conclusion  that  the  order  of  the  Com* 
sion  was  not  sustained  by  the  facts  upon  which  it  was  prediatnL'  I  m 

Mr.  Prouty's  assumption  that  there  is  no  effective  remedy  sA  I  a 
the  present  law  for  the  Kansas  millers  who  had  their  rateoaciil  u] 
meal  to  Texas  arbitrarily  raised  seems  utterly  inconsistent  iriftfc^tl 
provisions  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  as  applied  by  the  conte^ 

Thus  the  power  of  the  courts  acting  upon  an  order  of  the  Co*» 
sion  to  compel  for  the  future  the  discontinuance  of  any  r»te«» 
justment  of  rates  which  is  foimd  to  be  in  violation  of  uie  intcrt* 
commerce  act  is  expressly  given  by  that  act  and  has  been  rep?*^ 
reco^ized  and  acted  upon  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  iw 
inc  tne  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Prouty  concedes  that  if  a  carrier  were  once  required  by  1«»*  i 
establish  a  new  rate,  found  by  the  proper  tribunal  to  be  neoe»0» 
order  to  comply  with  the  act,  the  good  faith  of  the  carrier  woolHi 
sufficient  to  keep  that  rate  in  force  until  conditions  diingeieit 
though  the  law  might  permit  the  carrier  to  change  that  rate  ttan^ 
day.  Mr.  Knapp,  the  chairman  of  the  Commission,  said  in  hissliifr 
ment  before  the  committee,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day,  that  if  teo«l 
or  other  duly  authorized  tribunal  simply  decreed  the  discontiwiw 
of  the  existing  rate  or  rate  adjustment  round  to  be  unlawful,**!* 
not  believe  any  railroad  manager  would  make,  under  such  a  tttf! 
as  that,  a  nominal  change  in  a  rate  for  the  purpose  of  tedmiafe 
complying  with  an  order  to  cease  and  desist." 

No  person  has  cited  an  instance  where  such  an  evasive  ccnnpIuB' 
with  an  order  of  this  Commission  has  been  attempted. 

It  therefore  results  that  there  is  a  very  substantial  reme^* 
pressly  provided  by  the  present  law,  fully  reco^ized  and  applied  ^f 
tiie  courts,  which  has  never  yet  proved  insufficient,  where  rates  f* 
actually  in  violation  of  the  law. 

ACnOK  OF  A  RATE- MAKING  COMMISSION  WOUIJ)  BE  ULROELT  AJOItU^ 

AND   VERY   GENERAL, 

Mr.  Prouty  admits  that  a  rate  made  by  a  rate-making  commiasi^ 
**  must  finally  ^o  a  long  way  toward  being  taken  as  right.  In  < 
opinion  there  is  no  way  in  which  you  can  protect  the  railroads  of  ttf 
country  from  an  erroneous  decision  of  that  commission  within  J*'' 
ticular  broad  limits.  Of  course  there  are  limits  within  which  J* 
can  and  limits  within  which  you  can  not.  Anything  outrageous  dl 
be  stopped,  anything  manifestly  wrong  can  be  stopped,  but"anythi«| 
that  is  a  little  wronir  or  partly  wrong  Ido  not  believe  can  be  stopped 

This  language  strikingly  sKows  the  wide  margin  of  discretion  tW 
will  inevitably  be  given  to  the  Commission  if  vested  with  the  po«* 
which  is  sought.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  as  a  practical  matter  4 
much-talked-of  judicial  review  of  the  Commission's  rate-matoN 
orders  would  be  available  only  in  outrageous  or  extreme  cases.  1«C 
ing  the  Commissioiv^  ^vtVim  btoad  liovits^  to  apply  its  own  theorii 
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Tisiness  policy  and  public  policy,  free  from  any  effective  control 
■ay  quarter.  Thus  mere  are  two  vital  distinctions,  from  a  public 
<lpoint,  between  rates  made  by  a  railroad  company  and  those 
^  by  an  administrative  bureau.  First,  the  railroad  company, 
g  charged  with  the  direct  responsibility  for  the  success  of  tne 
•oad,  is  bound  to  base  its  action  upon  stubborn  facts — it  can  not 
does  not  make  rates  upon  theories;  whereas  a  rate-making  corn- 
ion  not  directly  charged  with  responsibility  for  the  property 
and  generally*  does,  proceed  rather  upon  mere  theories  than 
>  the  precise  facts  which  applv  to  particular  cases.  Therefore 
iirect  action  of  the  railroad  is  liKely  to  be  far  more  in  accord  with 
mercial  conditions  and  far  less  aroitrary  than  the  action  of  the 
unission.  Second,  the  Commission,  being  a  governmental  body, 
ot  subject  to  correction  except  when,  as  Mr.  Prouty  says,  its  action 
utrageous.  On  the  other  hand,  no  such  sanctity  attaches  to  the 
on  of  a  railroad  company;  if  it  does  anythmg  arbitrary  or 
>ressive  or  in  anyway  violates  the  law,  the  courts  can  and  will, 
ler  an  efficient  system,*prevent  such  unlawful  or  injurious  action. 
f r.  Prouty  announces  that  to  give  the  Commission  the  rate-making 
^er  is  not  tantamount  to  investing  that  tribunal  with  the  power 
ix  the  interstate  rates  of  this  country,  and  insists  that  there  is  not 
sliffhtci-t  analogy  between  the  two  propositions.  He  seeks  to 
ve  uiis  by  discussing  what  actually  happened  when  the  Commis- 
i  assumed  the  power  to  fix  rates.  He  cites  three  or  four  cases 
>re  the  Commission  assumed  to  exercise  that  power,  and  says 
-e  was  no  overturning  of  commercial  conditions;  that  the  exer- 
of  the  power  produced  very  little  effect  on  the  railroad  operations 
he  country. 

know  of  no  better  or  more  reliable  index  to  the  extent  to  which 
>wer  of  this  sort  would  be  exercised  and  of  the  inevitably  rapid  ' 
^th  of  the  pretensions  of  any  rate-making  commission  than  is 
rded   by  the  efforts  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
ing  the  early  years  of  its  existence. 

a  Mr.  E.  P.  Bacon's  statement  on  the  twenty-fifth  day,  Wednesday, 
jT  17,  1905,  is  incorporated  Senate  Document  No.  30,  Fifty-fourth 
igress,  second  session,  containing  a  list  of  the  orders  made  by  the 
amission.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  rate-making  order 
1  made  on  December  3,  1887,  nnd  in  that  case  the  Commission, 
sr  full  inve«!tigation,  changed  the  rate  on  a  single  commodity 
n  one  point  of  shipment  to  one  destination  until  the  30th  day  of 
le,  1888.  From  time  to  time  thereafter  the  Commission  changed 
5S  between  specified  points  on  lumber,  on  pearline,  on  hub  blocks, 
3il,  and  on  cotton.  On  July  19,  1890,  it  made  a  far  more  exten- 
i  rate-making  order  than  it  had  ever  attempted  before,  requiring 
•ked  reductions  in  the  rates  on  wheat,  com,  oats,  and  flour  from 
souri  River  points  to  East  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  The  carriers 
tially  complied  with  these  rates  for  three  months  and  a  half  and 
1  made  their  rates  higher  than  the  rates  the  Commission  had  con- 
rned,  and  kept  them  there  for  several  vears.  The  Commission 
n  time  to  time  made  other  rates,  many  oi  them  being  disregarded 
the  carriers,  and  on  June  29,  1891,  arrived  at  the  point  m  thj 
aes  &  Mayer  Buggy  Company  case  where,  in  a  complaint  that  tho 
5s  on  buggies  from  Cincinnati  ought  not  to  be  as  Tcv\3Lda.\.o  kfi«s>X»» 
bo  Augusta,  and  ought  not  to  be  more  to  Socia^L  CVcA^^  %s3l  ydXrx* 
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sion  had  been  strikingly  inaccurate  and  exceedingly  unfair  to  the 
railroads. 

Judge  Clements  devotes  considerable  si)ace  to  an  effort  to  show 
that  the  Commission  was  as  diligent  as  it  ought  to  have  been  in 
the  suppression  of  secret  rebates.  He  recounts  tine  controversies  that 
led  to  the  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Counselman,  Brim- 
son,  and  Brown  cases.  The  last  of  these  cases  in  point  of  time. 
Brown  v.  Walker  (161  U.  S.,  591),  was  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  March  23,  1896,  and  fully  upheld  the 
Commission's  power  to  compel  the  production  of  evidence.  The  Com- 
mission's own  reports  disclose  that  the  most  flagrant  rate  cutting 
existed  during  the  five  or  six  years  immediately  succeeding  the  date 
of  that  decision. 

Judge  Clements  endeavors  to  show  that  the  Commission  was  dih- 
gent  and  persistent  in  seeking  to  prevent  secret  rebates;  but  the 
official  statements  of  the  Commission  in  its  annual  reports  to  Congress 
year  by  year  have  been  put  before  the  committee  and  show  that  the 
Commission  steadily  argued  that  it  was  practically  no  part  of  its 
duties  to  see  to  these  matters,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  mere  incident  to  mcwre 
important  duties,  and  that  the  Commission  at  one  time  even  went  so 
far  as  to  proclaim  officially  that  it  had  no  function  to  perform  with 
respect  to  this  subject  wnich  could  not  equally  be  performed  by 
private  citizens. 

commission's  rate-making  efforts  constantly  chatj,f.ngh>. 

Judge  Clements,  to  disprove  the  assertion  that  the  Commission's 
effort  to  make  rates  was  continuously  challenged  practically  from 
the  outset,  quotes  from  the  Commission's  annual  report  for  1897, 
written,  it  seems,  by  Hon.  William  R.  Morrison^  then  chairman  of 
the  Commission,  in 'which  it  was  stated  that  durmg  a  period  of  ten 
years  no  member  of  the  Commission  ever  officially  (|[uestion^  the 
existence  of  the  power  to  make  rates.  As  the  Commission  was  all 
that  time  assuming  to  make  rates,  it  is  not  surprising  that  neither  the 
Commission  as  a  whole  nor  any  of  its  members  o&ially  questioned 
its  current  official  acts. 

^  This  annual  report  further  states  that  the  power  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  make  rates  was  never  denied  in  any  answers  made  before  the 
Commission.  This  is  not  surprising.  Complaints  filed  before  the 
Commission  attacked  existing  rates.  The  Commission  undoubtedly 
had  express  power  under  the  act  te  inauire  whether  those  rates  w^re 
lawful.  Even  if  the  Commission  had  been  a  court,  and  ordinaiy 
court  procedure  had  been  pursued,  a  demurrer  to  such  complaint 
could  not  have  been  sustained,  inasmuch  as  the  inquiry  into  the  law- 
fulness of  the  rates  attacked  was  clearly  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission;  nor  would  there  have  been  any  occasion  for  the 
respondents  to  put  into  their  answers  a  conclusion  of  law  to  the  effect 
that  the  Commission  had  no  power  to  make  rates,  for,  in  addition  to 
beinff  a  mere  matter  of  law,  unnecessary  in  an  answer,  this  would 
not  nave  been  responsive,  because  it  would  still  have  left  unchal- 
lenged the  Commission's  admitted  jurisdiction  to  proceed  with  the 
complaint  and  decide  as  to  whether  the  rates  complained  of  were 
lawful  or  unlawfuL 
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i\  It  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  conclusive  on  the  question  whether  the 
Commission's  power  to  make  rates  was  challenged  to  say  that  no  mem- 
:bers  of  the  Commission  officially  questioned  that  power,  and  that 
11  none  of  the  carriers  made  defendants  in  proceedings  before  the  Com- 
s  mission  denied  the  Commission's  power  in  their  respective  answers. 
:  Jud^e  Clements  was  forced  to  admit  that  in  January,  1892,  in  the 
i  Commission's  opinion  in  the  Florida  Strawberry  Case,  it  plainly 
J  appeared  that  carriers  continued  to  deny  the  Commission's  assump- 
I  tion  of  the  power  to  prescribe  maximum  reasonable  rates  and  that 
I  the  defendants  in  that  case  had  denied  that  power,  and  that  the 
;  Commission  therefore  was  under  the  necessity  of  restating  the  reasons 
J  upon  which  it  attempted  to  exercise  the  power.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  (juestion  was  thus  frequently  raised  in  argument  before  the 
I  Commission  itself,  it  was  hardly  fair  for  the  Commission  to  attempt 
;  to  make  the  impression  that  its  power  in  this  respect  was  not  ques- 
[  tioned  simply  by  saying  that  it  had  not  been  demed  in  the  answers 
;  tiled  by  the  earners. 

Jud^  Clements's  attention  was  also  called  to  the  Commission's 
annual  report  for  1895,  which  shows  that  carriers  continued  openly 
:  to  deny  tne  Commission's  power  to  make  rates.  Judge  Clemente 
said  that  that  was  soon  after  the  Social  Circle  Case  was  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  his  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
Social  Circle  Case  was  not  decided  until  Marci,  1896,  several  months 
after  the  Commission's  report  was  written.  Judge  Clements  then 
said  that  the  Social  Circle  Case  had  perhaps  been  argued  before  the 
Commission's  report  in  question  was  written;  but  the  report  of  the 
Supreme  Court  shows  that  the  case  was  argued  in  January,  1896,  at 
least  a  month  after  the  report  in  question  was  submitted  to  Congress 
by  the  Commission. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  Commission's  power  to  make  rates 
was  denied  in  the  circuit  court  as  early  as  1893,  in  the  Social  Circle 
Case. 

Judge  Clements  also  refers  to  my  statement  to  the  effect  that  in 
1891  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  set  up  in  court  the  defense  that  the 
Commission  had  no  power  to  make  rates.  He  opposes  this  by  Colonel 
Morrison's  statement  that  in  no  answer  made  by  any  of  the  carriers 
was  there  any  denial  of  this  authority.  Colonel  Morrison's  state- 
ment, however,  only  related  to  answers  before  the  Commission.  My 
statement  related  to  an  answer  jfiled  in  court.  Judge  Clements  goes 
further  and  says,  "  In  the  answer  filed  in  the  lower  court  there  was 
no  such  question  made."  Opposed  to  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  circuit 
court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  rendered  May  11, 1896, 
in  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Com- 
pany, reported  in  74  Fed.  Rep.,  784,  where,  on  page  787,  will  be 
found  the  following  language : 

We  paRs  now  to  the  consideration  of  a  defense  of  a  legal  character  raised  by 
the  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  paragraphs  of  the  defendant's  answer,  viz : 

"(24)  This  defendant  is  advised  by  counsel  and  therefore  avers  that  the  act 
entitled  *An  act  to  regulate  commerce'  does  not  authorize  the  said  Commission 
to  fix  the  rates  of  transportation  which  shall  be  charged  by  railroad  corporations. 

"(25)  This  defendant  is  advised  by  counsel  and  therefore  avers  that  the  said 
act  does  not  authorize  the  said  Commission  to  make  the  order  which  it  made  in 
this  cause,  set  forth  in  Exhibit  G,  attached  to  the  present  petition." 

These  paragraphs  raise  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  (}omml88ion  to  flz 
POflTimnm  rates  for  transportation,  as  was  here  dona 
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Thus  Jud^  Clements  is  incorrect  when  he  says  that  the  answer 
filed  in  Hie  circuit  court  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  Case  did  not  questi(»3 
the  Commission's  power  to  make  rates. 

Judge  Clements^s  denial  of  my  statement  that  in  1891  the  Lehigli 
Valley  Railroad  set  up  this  defense  in  court  is  the  more  surprisiiig 
because  the  Commission's  Fifth  Annual  Report  for  1891,  made  on 
December  1,  1891,  set  forth  in  full  the  answer  of  the  Lehigh  Vallej 
which  had  theretofore  been  filed  in  the  circuit  court  and  from  whicJi 
the  above  quotation  is  made  by  the  court 

IKOOBBECT  STATEKENT  OF  ISSUB  XKYOIiVED. 

Judge  Clements  states: 

What  is  asked  for  is  that  the  shipper  may  have  the  right,  somewhere  ahvi 
the  line,  to  be  heard  in  respect  to  this  question  (as  to  unjust  and  unreasoMblt 
rates),  in  which  he  has  a  recognized  lawful  right     (P.  48,  twenty-seyeoth  diy.) 

I  do  not  know  any  other  department  of  life — any  other  line  of  businesMi 
which  the  public,  the  lawmaking  power,  leaves  the  interests  of  one  party  to  t  ^ 
eussion  of  this  sort,  solely  to  the  protection  of  the  self-interest  of  the  other  ptxtj. 
(P.  62,  twenty-seventh  day.) 

Here,  in  effect,  is  the  statement  that  all  the  careful  provisions  oi 
the  present  interstate-commerce  act  for  the  determination  of  the 
lawfulness  of  any  rate  or  rate  adjustment  and  for  preventing  bj 
injunction  the  continuance  of  any  rate  or  rate  adjustment  found  to 
be  unlawful  is  worthless.  This  statement  finds  no  support  in  the 
express  language  of  the  act  or  in  the  decisions  of  the  court  cod- 
struinff  and  applying  that  act  or  in  the  actual  operation  of  the  law 
in  the  nands  of  the  Commission.  It  is  this  class  of  statements  whid 
has  caused  the  present  widespread  misapprehension  on  this  itrf 
important  subject. 

OOLLEGB  PROFESSORS. 

Judge  Clements  is  very  severe  in  his  criticism  of  Prof,  Hugo  R 
Meyer,  of  the  Chicago  University.  He  denounces  him  as  a  ocHtet 
professor  and  a  doctrinaire  connected  with  an  institution  largfUJ 
endowed  by  persons  connected  with  the  Standard  Oil  Companj. 
Professor  Meyer  laid  before  this  committee  certain  statements  of 
fact  as  the  results  of  ffovemment  rate  making  in  Germany,  France, 
and  Australia.  He  also  laid  before  the  conunittee  certain  state- 
ments of  fact  with  respect  to  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Conunent 
Commission  which  tended  to  show  that  that  Commission  in  its  rate- 
making  efforts  in  the  past  had  been  actuated  by  the  same  princi^ 
of  rate  making  which  had  proved  so  unfortunate  and  embarrassmg 
from  a  public  standpoint  in  the  countries  referred  to.  Judge  Cto- 
ents  does  not  pretend  to  deny  that  Professor  Meyer's  statem^ts 
of  fact  were  correct  as  to  commercial  conditions  in  the  countries  in 

?uestion  or  as  to  the  similar  tendencies  evinced  by  the  Interstate 
!ommerce  Commission's  rate-making  efforts.  So  long  as  Judge 
Clements  does  not  and  can  not  deny  the  statements  of  fact,  his  un- 
friendly references  to  Professor  Meyer  are  perhaps  not  relevant 
to  the  "subject  before  the  committee.  Moreover,  Judge  Clements^ 
unfavorable  remarks  about  college  professors  in  this  connection  are 
probably  broad  enough  to  embrace  the  college  professor  who  from 
the  outset  has  been  iL^  o&cml  statistician  ox  the  Conmiission  and 
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under  whose  raidance  it  is  to  be  presumed  the  statistics  laid  before 
the  Senate  and  incorporated  in  Senate  Document  267  were  prepared. 

CHICAGO  AND  CINCINNATI  FBEIQHT  BUBEAU  CASES. 

Judge  Clements  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  discussion  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission  written  by  him  in  the  so-called  Chicago 
and  Cincinnati  Freight  Bureau  cases.  He  insists  that  the  reduction 
of  rates  ordered  in  mat  case  was  based  solely  on  the  idea  tliat  rates 
from  the  Ohio  River  to  points  in  southeastern  territory  were  unrea- 
sonably high.  No  one  can  road  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  in 
that  case  (6  Interstate  Commerce  Reports^  197)  without  being  con- 
vinced that  the  real  motive  of  the  Comnussion  was  to  readjust  the 
rates  to  the  Southeast  from  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  as  compared  wiUi 
the  ratas  from  eastern  cities.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Commission's 
conclusions  it  was  stated  that  the  principal  char^  in  both  cases  was 
the  allegation  of  undue  prejudice  of  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  as  com- 
pared with  eastern  cities.  Near  the  conclusion  of  the  Commission's 
opinion  it  used  this  language  with  respect  to  the  reduced  rates  fixed 
by  it: 

These  rates  are  a  consenratiye  reduction  of  the  existing  rates,  and  while  it  is 
believed  they  will  go  far  to  do  away  with  the  "  undue  prejudice  **  to  which  cen- 
tral territory  Is  now  subjected,  they  are  probably  not  so  low  as  they  might  be  If 
foUer  and  more  accurate  data  were  accessible. 

The  Commission's  decision  was  really  based  upon  the  theory, 
which  will  be  apparent  to  anyone  who  reads  the  opimon,  that  the  rail- 
roads had  made  an  agreement  whereby  the  transportation  of  manu- 
factured ^oods  from  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  other  cities  in  the 
Central  West  should  be  discouraged  to  the  end  that  the  traffic  in  all 
manufactured  goods  to  the  Southeast  might  be  preserved  for  the 
eastern  cities  and  the  roads  serving  those  cities.  I  endeavored  to 
point  out  in  my  statement  before  the  conmiittee  that  this  theory  was 
Tvithout  foundation. 

Judge  Clements  attempts  to  controvert  my  statements  on  this  poinL 
but  in  so  doing  he  contuses  the  issues.  He  assumes  that  I  deniea 
there  was  any  division  of  territory  or  agreement  to  reflate  compe- 
tition, whereas  I  expressly  admitted  there  was  a  division  of  terri- 
tory whereby  manufactured  goods  originating  in  the-  East  should  be 
transported  by  the  eastern  lines  and  agricultural  and  animal  products 
originating  in  the  West  should  be  transported  by  the  western  lines, 
and  that  competition  was  regulated  or  attempted  to  be  regulated  by 
the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association.  All  the  data 
which  he  puts  into  the  record  go  simply  to  prove  what  I  admitted, 
but  wholly  fail  to  prove  what  Judge  Clements  assumed  in  his  opinion 
in  the  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  freight  Bureau  cases,  to  wit,  that 
the  railroads  in  the  South  agreed  to  establish  rates  which  would 
discourage  the  transportation  of  manufactured  articles  from  Chi- 
cago ana  Cincinnati.  There  never  was  any  such  agreement  or  any 
such  intention.  The  railroads  leading  from  the  Ohio  River  to  the 
Southeast  have  always  been  interested  in  developing  manufacturing 
industries  at  points  on  the  Ohio  River  and  in  transporting  manu- 
factured articles  from  the  Ohio  River  and  from  points  north  of  the 
Ohio  River  to  the  Southeast,  and  have  made  the  rates  from,  tk^^  Q^^ 
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Biver  to  the  Southeast  just  as  favorable  relative  to  the  rates  froi 
eastern  cities  as  could  be  established,  taking  into  consideration  ih 
controlling  water  competition  from  the  eastern  cities.  It  is  douh 
less  true  tnat  the  traffic  manager  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Raii 
road  claimed  in  1890  that  the  adjustment  was  unfair  to  the  Ohi 
River,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  traffic  managers  of  tiie  line 
and  especially  of  the  coastwise  lines,  serving  the  eastern  cities  hav 
steadfastly  refused  to  permit  any  change  in  that  relative  adjustmeni 
and  have  always  made  whatever  changes  were  necessary  to  meet  an; 
changes  made  by  the  lines  from  the  Ohio  River,  so  as  to  preserve  ih 
existmg  relation.  It  was  likewise  perfectly  natural  for  traffic  nuu 
agers  of  railroads  north  of  the  Ohio  River  to  attempt  to  shift  an; 
ground  of  complaint  to  the  lines  south  of  the  Ohio  River  by  attempt 
ing  to  show  that  the  rates  south  of  the  Ohio  River  were  relatiw 
high.  Such  arguments  as  these  ought  to  be  regarded  as  far  fra 
conclusive  by  any  tribunal  assuming  the  tremendously  importan 
function  of  fixing  rates  for  a  vast  number  of  railroads  and  a  larg 
section  of  the  country. 

But  it  is  very  interesting  to  pursue  Judge'  Clements's  theory  tba 
these  rates  were  reduced  simply  because  they  were  unreasonably  higl 
in  themselves.  A  reading  of  the  Commission's  opinion  will  show  hoT 
intangible  and  inconclusive  were  the  arguments  used  to  sustain  thi 
theory.  There  was  a  gi-eat  maze  of  statistics  about  average  cost  pe 
ton  per  mile  and  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  in  various  parts  of  tb 
coimtry,  which  statistics,  upon  a  careful  analysis,  would  prove  abso 
lutely  nothing  with  respect  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  particok 
rates  under  investigation. 

The  Commission  ^ave  virtually  no  consideration  to  the  really  sig 
nificant  facts  that  me  railroads  in  the  South  were,  many  of  than 
bankrupt,  and  others  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  as  a  whdl< 
were  far  from  realizing  anvthing  like  a  fair  return  upon  the  actna 
cost  or  reasonable  value  of  the  property.  The  Commission's  orde 
related  primarily  to  and  would  have  vitally  affected  all  the  railroad 
in  Group  V,  consisting  of  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Miasb 
sippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  The  order  would  have  re 
duced  the  rates  radically  from  all  points  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississipp 
rivers  and  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  possibly  from  Savannah 
Brunswick,  and  Jacksonville  to  points  in  Tennessee,  Alabamt 
Georgia,  and  Florida,  and  would  have  brought  about  a  serious  Tt 
duction  in  the  revenues  of  the  railroads  in  that  group.  For  the  yen 
ending  June  30,  1892,  the  net  income  per  mile  from  operation  wtt 
$1,517.  Taxes  per  mile  were  $140,  leaving  the  real  net  income  fron 
operation  $1,377  per  mile,  which  would  have  paid  6  per  cent  interesi 
on  only  $22,950  per  mile.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  Um 
net  income  per  mile,  after  deducting  taxes,  was  $1,224,  which  woulc 
have  paid  6  per  cent  interest  on  $20,400  per  mile.  The  Commission"! 
decision  was  rendered  May  29,  1894,  or  one  month  before  the  fisca 
year  ending  June  30,  1894,  closed.  While  the  statistics  for  that  yeii 
were,  of  course,  not  available,  still  the  Commission  was  presumaU] 
acquainted  with  the  general  trend  of  railroad  allairs.  When  thea 
statistics  became  available  it  developed  that  the  net  income  froo 
operations  per  mile,  after  deducting  taxes,  for  Group  V  was  $1,200 
whidh  would  have  paid  6  per  cent  interest  on  $20,000  per  mik 
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Manifestly  these  sums  were  far  less  than  the  actual  cost  or  the  rea- 
sonable value  of  the  southern  railroads,  including  their  equipment. 
When  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  disregards  such  sub- 
stantial and  essential  facts  as  these  and  makes  a  radical  reduction 
in  revenue  simply  on  paper  calculations  of  average  rates  per  ton  per 
mile,  and  average  cost  per  mile,  etc.,  in  various  parts  of  the  countrjr,  a 
striking  illustration  is  afforded  of  the  dangers  of  conferring  a  wide 
discretionary  power  of  rate  reduction  upon  an  administrative  bureau. 
No  responsible  railroad  man  would  ever  make  radical  reductions  in 
rates  on  such  idle  theories  and  calculations,  but  a  commission  is  likely 
at  any  time  to  proceed  on  such  theories  with  an  unfortunate  disregard 
of  consequences. 

In  the  course  of  its  opinion  the  Commission  said : 

Even  pecuniary  embarrassment  of  a  road  by  reason  of  insufficient  receipts 
from  all  sources  is  not  a  fact  that  wiU  warrant  making  rates  on  a  portion  of  its 
traffic  unreasonably  high  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose  such  as  is  dis- 
closed  in  these  cases. 

Thus  the  Commission  was  proposing  to  correct  a  theoretical  and 
really  imaginary  wrong  by  the  imposition  of  a  very  real  and  disas- 
trous reduction  of  revenues,  already  far  too  small  to  meet  perfectly 
legitimate  requirements. 

The  Commission  further  said : 

It  is  believed,  moreover,  that  the  reduction  In  rates  ordered  in  these  cases 
will  result  in  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  the  roads  in  the  traffic 
affected  and  that  the  revenue  therefrom  will  be  augmented  rather  than  lessened. 
Tbis,  at  any  rate,  will  be  the  natural  tendency  of  the  change. 

If  the  Government  stood  back  of  the  Commission,  prepared  to  make 
good  the  deficits  \Yhich  would  result  if  such  assumptions  of  the  Com- 
mission should  turn  out  to  be  incorrect,  there  would  be  less  injustice 
in  giving  such  a  power  to  the  Commission,  and  very  probably  the 
Commission  would  be  much  more  cautious  in  making  such  assump- 
tions if  it  felt  that  the  Government  instead  of  the  railroads  would 
lifive  to  stand  the  loss.  But  under  any  rate-making  power  proposed 
the  only  consolation  the  railroads  would  have  if  the  traffic  shoum  not 
be  increased  (and  I  believe  the  uniform  opinion  of  railroad. people 
in  that  instance  was  that  it  would  not  be  mcreased)  would  be  that 
the  failure  to  realize  the  increased  traffic  was  unnatural,  and  "  at  any 
pate  "  the  "  natural  tendency  "  ought  to  have  been  to  increase  their 
revenue. 

In  the  Commission's  statistics  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1894, 
:>ccurred  this  language : 

It  should  be  noted  that  not  In  the  history  of  transportation  In  the  United  States 
has  such  a  large  percentage  of  railway  mileage  been  under  the  control  of  re- 
ceiverships as  on  June  30,  1804.  ♦  •  •  This,  as  a  record  of  insolvency.  Is 
without  a  parallel  In  previous  history  of  American  railways,  except  it  be  in  the 
period  from  1838  to  1842. 

These  conditions  must  have  been  known  to  the  Commission  in  a 
general  way  when  it  delivered  its  opinion  in  these  cases  May  29, 1894, 
yet  it  was  content,  on  a  series  of  theories  and  fictions,  to  order  a  rad- 
ical reduction  in  the  revenues  of  the  railroads  in  one  of  the  sections 
of  the  country  where  these  financial  difficulties  were  most  serious  and 
widespread. 

In  1893  it  had  become  necessary  for  the  railroads  to  mak<^  \^t^ 
redui'.tions  in  wages  paid  to  their  employees  and  U)  x^dxxcfc  \>afe  w\«s^^^ 
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of  their  employees  to  the  lowest  possible  force  with  wliich  the  ni! 
roads  could  be  kept  in  operation.  Every  possible  economy  had  bea 
resorted  to,  and  yet  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  came  &loii| 
and  ordered  serious  additional  reductions  in  revenues. 

I  know  of  no  case  more  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  dansv  to  tk 
owners  of  railroad  properties  and  to  the  wage-earners  dependent  upon 
the  railroads  from  giving  the  rate-making  power  to  an  administn- 
tive  bureau. 

This  case  likewise  illustrates,  as  has  heretofore  been  pointed  oot 
how  readily  commercial  conditions  may  be  upset  by  the  orders  of  soA 
a  tribunaL  Judge  Clements  practically  admitted  in  his  statements 
before  the  committee  that  there  had  been  no  complaint  or  invesdgi* 
tion  as  to  the  relative  situation  of  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  in  tlidr 
competition  for  the  southern  trade,  and  yet  in  some  important  ptrtb 
ulars  the  Commission's  order  changed  that  relative  situation.  lib- 
wise  there  had  been  no  complaint  or  investigation  as  to  the  reUtiic 
i*ates  as  between  Chattanooga  and  KJQOxville  or  Rome  and  Atlanta 
or  any  of  the  other  points  in  the  South  whose  long  standing  relatifi 
adjustments  were  disturbed  by  the  Commission's  order. 

This  case  further  illustrates  the  sweeping  generality  of  the  acda 
of  an  administrative  bureau  after  it  gets  in  rull  swinf .  Of  course 
at  the  outset  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  womd  never  hav 
dreamed  of  making  such  a  j^neral,  far-reaching,  and  radical  ordei 
yet  six  years  of  the  habit  of  making  rates  for  me  railroads  brough 
it  to  the  point  where  it  made  the  order  without  hesitation.  It  show 
how  unsafe  it  is  to  expect  that  an  administrative  bureau  will  not  os 
the  power  conferred  upon  it  If  Conffress  does  not  wish  the  powe 
to  regulate  commerce  to  be  used  in  uiis  fashion  it  had  better  do 
transfer  that  power  to  any  administrative  tribunaL 

THE  SOCIAL  CIKGLB  CASE. 

Judge  Clements  attempts  to  justify  the  action  of  the  Interstit 
Commerce  Commission  in  the  Social  Circle  Case  in  reducing  the  r»t 
from  Cincinnati  to  Atlanta  from  $1.07  per  100  pounds  onfirst  das 
to  $1  per  100  pounds,  by  saying  that  the  single  witness  whose  testi 
mony  was  heard  on  the  question  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  rate  wa 
vice-president  of  the  line  from  Cincinnati  to  Chattanooga.  The  exac 
language  of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  this  matter  is  found  a 
pages  750  and  751  of  volume  4,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  R€ 
ports,  as  follows : 

The  only  testimony  offered  or  heard  as  to  the  reaBonableness  of  the  rate  t 
Atlanta  In  question  was  that  of  the  vice-president  of  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleao 
and  Texas  Pacific  Company,  whose  deposition  was  taken  at  the  instance  of  lal 
company.  The  witness  testified  that  he  had  been  in  the  railroad  service  abon 
twenty-six  years  and  bad  much  to  do  with  rates  daring  all  that  time,  and  tin 
he  considered  $1.01  per  hundred  pounds  in  less  than  carloads  a  reasonable  rat 
on  first-class  freight  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Atlanta,  Ga.  This  statement  o 
estimate  of  the  rate  from  Cincinnati  to  Atlanta  we  believe  is  fully  as  high  a 
it  may  reasonably  be,  if  not  higher  than  it  should  be ;  but  without  more  thoroogl 
investigation  than  it  is  now  practicable  to  make  we  do  not  feel  Justified  Ii 
determining  upon  a  more  moderate  rate  than  $1  per  100  pounds  of  fliBt-dai 
freight  in  less  than  carloads. 

^  Judge  Clements  says  that  this  testimony  was  regarded  as  an  admia 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  railroads.    The  gentleman  giving  this  testi 
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•jOaony  had  no  authority  to  bind  any  line  by  his  admission  excei)t  the 
^^cinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific.  He  had  no  authority  to 
Jbind  any  of  the  various  lines  leading  from  Chattanoo^  to  Atlanta. 
He  had  no  authority  to  bind  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  or  the  Na^- 
Tille,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis,  which  together  constitute  a  route 
A^m  Cincinnati  to  Atlanta,  and  were  vitally  interested  in  the  rate. 
The  Commission  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known,  that  a  reduction  from 
'Cincinnati  to  Atlanta  would  involve  the  same  reduction  from  Louis- 
ville, Evansville,  Cairo,  Memphis^  New  Orleans,  and  possibly  every 
point  on  the  Gulf.  The  Commission  had  no  right  to  treat  the  state- 
ment of  a  single  railroad  man  as  an  admission  binding  all  the  rail- 
roads interested  in  all  the  trafSc  affected.  The  Comnussion  is  given 
by  the  interstate-commerce  act  the  widest  powers  of  investigation,  so 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  excuse  for  it  to  make  reductions  without 
"  tiiorough  investigation."  The  Commission  would  never  in  the  first 
year  or  two  of  its  existence  have  thoilght  of  making  a  sweeping  reduc- 
tion of  this  character  without  careful  investigation.  The  fact  that  it 
was  willing  to  do  so  in  1891  shows  the  striking  increase  in  its  read- 
iness to  interfere  with  long-established  rates. 

PETmONS  FOR  AND  AGAINST  THE  RATE-MAKING  POWER. 

Judge  Clements  indicates  great  impatience  because  "  a  lot  of  rail- 
way conductors  and  switchmen  and  railway  employees  of  various 
sorts"  have  sent  in  petitions  protesting  against  the  rate-making 
power.  He  intimates  that  these  men  &  not  know  enough  about 
what  they  are  talking  about  to  afford  the  committee  any  information. 
Presumably  "  these  men  "  know  at  least  as  much  about  this  subject 
as  the  very  larj^  number  of  citizens  to  whom  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  officially  applied  by  its  circular  letter  of  February 
8,  1900,  with  the  request  tnat  they  take  action  expressing  their 
api)robation  and  support  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
meir  respective  States  and  to  ^e  Committees  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  Washington. 

WHO  DRAFTED  THE  RATE-MAKINQ  BILLS  t 

Judge  Clements  seems  quite  indignant  at  the  suggestion  that  any- 
body connected  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  drafted 
the  Townsend  bill.  The  presumption  is  that  he  thinks  such  sugg;es- 
tion  imputes  an  improper  action  to  the  Commission.  Yet  I  brieve 
it  has  never  been  aenied  that  Senate  bill  1439,  in  the  Fifty-sixth 
ConCTess,  first  session — which  was  the  bill  for  which  the  Commission 
Goxxpit  indorsements  in  its  official  circular  letter  of  February  3, 1900 — 
was  drafted  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  and  by  him 
submitted  to  a  commercial  organization  at  Chicago. 

This  bit  of  history  is  further  interesting  as  showing  that  the  Com- 
mission's protests  that  it  is  not  seeking  any  power  ought  to  be  taken 
with  some  qualification.  Senate  bill  1439  cut  out  of  the  long  and 
short  haul  section  the  words  "under  substantially  similar  circum- 
stances and  conditions,''  thus  making  it  an  ironclad  prohibition  of 
charging  more  for  a  short  than  tor  a  Ions  haul  except  when 
authori^  by  the  Commission.    This  would  have  madA  Uis^  Osgdl- 
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mission  the  rate  makers  for  all  the  roads  and  imposed  upon  tba 
superhuman  task,  as  declared  by  Judge  Cooley  in  1887.  ThostB 
single  provision  of  this  bill  would  have  given  the  CommiasioD  4 
most  enormous  power^  and  the  bill  was  drafted  by  a  member  of  i 
Commission  and  popular  support  for  it  was  officially  solicited  bri 
Commission. 

This  bill  further  empowered  the  Commission  to  provide  a  nnifa 
national  freight  classification,  which  would  have  imposed  upon  4 
Commission  an  enormous  task  and  invested  it  with  tranewki 
power.  It  further  conferred  upon  the  Commission  power  to  wk 
rates,  leaving  it,  of  course,  to  the  Commission's  discretion,  isdoil 
the  rate-making  bills,  to  determine  how  many  rates  it  would  b* 
If,  therefore,  the  Commission  deems  it  improper  to  draft  bills  gifij 
it  more  power,  and  to  solicit  support  for  such  measureSi  it  his  ni 
caUy  changed  its  mind  in  the  last  five  7ear& 

SENATE  DOCUMENT  257. 

Judge  Clements,  by  way  of  comment  upon  the  severe  and  detiih 
criticisms  which  have  been  placed  before  the  committee  relatifel 
the  Commission's  response  to  the  Senate  concerning  advances  in  nte 
which  was  incorporated  in  Senate  Document  257,  says  it  is  idle  1 
deny  that  the  great  increase  in  rates  on  many  hunditwi  leading  pro 
ucts  played  no  part  in  the  increase  of  revenue  in  1903  over  18M.  S 
one  has  denied  that  fact.  Nobody  has  claimed  that  advances  in  nt 
did  not  play  a  part  in  the  increased  revenue.  But  Judge  Clemen 
whollj  fails  to  refute  or  explain  a  single  one  of  the  numerous  gn^ 
criticisms  upon  the  work  of  the  Commission  in  furnishing  the  &oi 
with  such  inaccurate,  incomplete,  one-sided,  and  misleading  info 
mation. 

Judge  Clements  says  that  where  the  roads  are  all  congested  « 
the  centers  are  congested  the  freight  would  move  then  bv  the  dirt 
and  short  line,  so  as  to  relieve  congestion  the  quickest.  This  suppoi 
the  suggestions  which  have  been  made  to  the  committee,  by  way 
criticism  on  Senate  Document  257,  that  on  account  of  tiie  congesti 
in  1903  traffic  did  move  by  direct  lines,  which  probably  in  1899  moT 
by  circuitous  routes;  that  therefore  there  was  relatively  much  m 
duplication  of  the  tons  reported  as  carried  in  1899  than  in  1903,  a 
hence  that  the  basis  of  comparison  used  by  the  Commission  was  i 
only  unreliable,  but  very  unfair  to  the  railroads.  As  has  also  bt 
pointed  out,  the  consolidation  of  lines  in  1908  which  were  not  c 
solidated  in  1809  led  to  a  relative  diminution  of  the  duplication 
1903  and  still  further  increased  the  unreliability  and  unfaimesB 
the  basis  of  comparison  which  the  Commission  used.  It  has  also  b 
pointed  out  that  the  Commission  itself  has  been  fully  aware  of  tb 
conditions. 

In  the  Statistics  of  Railways  in  the  United  States  for  H 
the  Commission,  on  page  25,  pointed  out  that  it  was  '^  impossibk 
determine  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  railways  with  accurmcy,"  i 
that  ''  the  true  units  of  transportation  are  the  number  of  passen 
miles  and  ton-miles  accomplished,  and  not  the  numbu*  of  passoof 
and  tons  carried.  All  important  countries,  England  alone  ezcMM 
acknowledge  this  to  be  the  only  basis  of  safe  comparison  in  raili 
statistics."  Heretofore,  in  making  comparisons  of  changes  in  revei 
from  year  to  year,  the  Commissioa  has  used  the  ton-mile  basia. 
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-^      It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  where  the  number  of  tons  carried 
:  jcan  be  arrived  at  with  precision  and  without  duplication  and  where 
^  j;4lie  average  haul  per  ton  is  the  same  for  two  years  it  is  entirely  imma- 
rjVfcorial  whether  the  basis  of  comparison  is  the  number  of  tons  carried 
vjor  the  number  of  ton -miles,  because  the  only  varying  factor  as  be- 
■  tween  the  number  of  tons  carried  and  the  number  of  ton-miles  is  the 
^average  haul  per  ton.    Upon  the  best  calculation  which  the  Interstate 
^^  Commerce  Commission  could  make  it  found  that  the  average  haul 
^of  all  the  railways  in  the  United  States,  regarded  as  a  system  was 
!:  242.45  miles  in  1899  and  242.35  miles  in  1903  (see  p.  67,  Statistics  of 
^  [Railways  in  the  United  States  for  1903) ;  in  other  words,  from  the 
"..best  computations  the  Commission  could  make  it  was  apparent  to  the 
";  CJommission  that  the  ton-miles  would  give  substantially  the  same 
;^  result  as  the  tons  carried  if  the  tons  carried  were  figured  on  a  reliable 
basis.    There  was,  therefore,  no  occasion  for  the  Commission's  re- 
sorting to  the  novel  method  of  using  the  tons  carried  instead  of  the 
ton-miles,  and  absolutely  no  excuse  for  its  using  the  total  tons  car- 
ried on  all  the  railroads,  which  made  no  allowance  whatever  for  dupli- 
'  -  cation.    On  the  ton-mile  basis  the  increase  of  revenue  in  1903  over 
"="   1899  was  only  $67,000,000.    By  using  a  grossly  erroneous  method  the 
-    Commission  produced  a  result  of  $155,0W,000. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  the  Commission  came  to  figure 
the  average  haul  per  ton  of  all  the  railways  regarded  as  a  ^stem. 
in  1899,  it  used  approximately  510,000,000  as  uie  total  number  oi 
tons  carried,  and  when  it  came  to  figure  this  same  item  for  1908  it 
used  approximately  714,000,000  as  the  number  of  tons  carried; 
610,000,000  for  1899  and  714,000,000  for  1903  were  the  best  approxi- 
mations which  the  Commission  could  make  to  eliminate  the  inevitable 
duplications  in  the  reports  of  tons  carried.  It  showed  an  increase  of 
40  per  cent  in  the  tons  carried  in  1903  over  1899,  but  when  the  Com- 
mission was  making  a  report  to  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing public  sentiment  on  the  question  of  alleged  advances  in  rail- 
road rates  it  omitted  to  use  the  factors  in  arriving  at  the  average  rate 
per  ton  for  all  the  railroads  considered  as  a  system  which  it  had  uni- 
formly used  in  arriving  at  the  average  haul  per  ton  of  all  the  rail- 
roads considered  as  a  system,  and  used  the  total  of  tons  carried,  as 
reported  by  all  the  railroads,  with  the  result  that  it  showed  an  increase 
of^considerablv  less  than  30  per  cent  in  the  number  of  tons  carried. 
In  other  words,  through  ignorance  or  design  the  Commission  used 
an  unreliable  basis,  which  undoubtedly  exaggerated  the  tonnage  car- 
ried in  1899  and  correspondingly  reduced  the  rate  per  ton,  and  unduly 
minimized  the  tonnage  carried  in  1903  and  correspondinglv  increased 
tibe  average  rate  per  ton,  with  the  unfair  and  misleading  results 
already  referred  to. 

Judge  Clements  proceeds  to  explain  the  difficulties  of  eliminating 
the  duplication  in  tonnage,  but  he  does  not  explain  why  the  Com- 
mission went  to  the  trouble  of  taking  this  basis,  which  it  knew  waa 
unreliable,  when  it  had  the  ton-mne  basis,  which  it  had  always 
declared  was  far  more  reliable,  and  when  from  the  best  computations 
the  Commission  could  make  it  knew  that  the  average  haul  per  ton 
was  practically  the  same  in  1903  and  1899,  and  therefore  that  the 
tons-carried  basis,  if  accurate,  was  bound  to  produce  practically  the 
same  figure  as  the  ton-mile  basis. 

8.  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol  4 60 
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Judge  Clements  says  that,  figuring  on  the  entire  returns  hr  1^1 
as  against  1899,  the  increase  in  revenue  due  to  increase  in  the  aven^ 
rate  per  ton  was  about  $104,000,000.  But  this  is  still  upon  the  n^ 
ically  erroneous  basis  of  the  aggregate  of  the  tons  carried  by  mi 
separate  line,  thus  involving  the  duplications  which  the  Cominisaoi 
it^f  attempts  to  discard  when  it  ngures  the  average  haul  per  too. 
but  which  it  seems  perfectly  willing  to  take  advantage  of  wneD  kf 
figuring  the  average  rate  per  ton. 

Judge  Clements  makes  no  explanation  of  the  Commission's  fiuhR 
to  report  the  increased  expenses  for  1903,  which  it  not  only  bd  is 
reports  on  file  with  it,  but  which  it  had  worked  up  months  befow  k 
had  submitted  the  information  as  to  advances  in  rates  to  the  Seute: 
nor  does  he  seek  to  explain  the  erroneous  statement  in  that  docnmot 
that  the  low-nade  tonnage  had  relatively  increased,  wherais  Ae 
opposite  was  the  case ;  nor  does  he  seek  to  explain  the  palpable  emr 
the  Commission  made  in  figuring  the  increase  in  revenue  lesukiog 
from  the  advances  in  rates  on  lumber.  In  fact,  Judge  Clements  doe 
not  answer  or  palliate  a  single  one  of  the  criticisms  upon  diis 
docmnent 

Statement  of  Interstate  Commxbgb  CoMiossioinai   Mastdi  A. 

Knaff. 

Mr.  Knapp  appeared  before  the  committee  on  the  twenty-eidith 
day,  Saturday,  May  20,  1905. 

FBOHiarnNG  beductions  of  rates  except  upon  THjjfrr  or  sun 

days'  notice. 

Mr.  Knapp  says  a  very  prominent  traffic  official  thinks  rates  shonU 
not  be  reduced  on  less  than  ninety  days'  notice;  that  the  late  Jadjp 
Green,  at  one  time  general  counsel  of  the  Vanderbilt  System,  sug- 
gested that  rates  ought  not  to  be  reduced  except  upon  sixty  days* 
notice;  that  the  class  rates  in  official  classification  territory  hivi 
not  been  changed  for  many  years;  that  the  rates  on  cotton  have  net 
been  changed  for  many  years;  that  therefore  and  in  order  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  discrimination  by  '^midnight  tariffs"  Gon^reas 
should  prohibit  rates  from  bein^  reduced  on  less  than  thirty  or  sizt; 
days'  notice,  except  upon  special  permission  from  the  CommiasioD 
in  emergencies.  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Ejaapp's  premises  are  not  saA- 
ciently  Broad  to  justify  his  conclusion,  and  that  the  evil  which  bfl 
desires  to  cure  is  not  sufficiently  serious  to  justify  such  a  &^ 
reaching  remedy.  It  can  not  be  assumed  that  traffic  officers  generally 
will  inoorse  the  statement  of  the  distinguished  traffic  officer  to  whom 
Mr.  Ejaapp  refers,  or  the  general  counsel  of  railroads  generally  will 
indorse  tne  view  of  the  general  counsel  of  the  Vanderbilt  System 
^It  can  not  be  assumed  that  because  class  rates  may  not  vary  fre- 

auently  and  that  because  rates  on  cotton  may  be  stable  therefore 
liere  is  not  a  very  vital  necessity  to  the  commerce  of  the  country  that 
many  rates  on  specific  commoaities  may  be' reduced  on  verv'shwl 
notice.  While  unlawful  discriminations  by  midnight  taritfs  have 
of  course  occurred,  it  has  not  been  established  that  it  is  an  evil 
of  very  lar^  proportions  relatively  considered.  Indeed  where  n 
unjust  discrimmation  occurs  through  the  operation  of  a  midnight 
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-tariff  a  remedy  could  probably  be  found  under  the  present  law,  and 
if  not,  the  law  could  be  changed  so  as  to  make  an  adequate  remedy. 
If  a  carrier  reduces  its  rate  and  moves  a  large  quantity  of  traffic  for 
a  single  shipper  and  a  few  days  later  advances  its  rate  to  the  former 
£^re,  and  a  competitor  of  that  shipper  has  to  pajr  the  higher  ratp. 
t;here  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  making  that  a  prima  facie  case  of 
xinjust  discrimination  and  in  putting  the  burden  upon  the  carrier  to 
show  that  the  change  of  rates  was  made  in  good  faith  and  as  the 
result  of  legitimate  Dusiness  conditions.  CSertainly  as  the  rates  are 
published  there  is  no  possible  difficulty  about  getting  the  evidence. 

The  business  of  transportation  is  so  intensely  practical  and  is  so 
interwoven  with  changing  commercial  conditions  which  do  not  ad- 
mit of  precise  classification  and  definition  in  advance  of  their  occur- 
rence that  it  is  exceedingly  unwise  to  hamper  business  with  inelastic 
provisions  except  when  they  are  absolutely  required.  To  authorize 
the  Commission  to  suspend  the  law  in  emergencies  would  not  give 
the  desired  elasticity,  because  the  Commission,  if  it  took  the  time  to 
act  intelligently  upon  applications,  could  not  act  with  sufficient 
promptness  to  give  the  desired  relief. 

After  all  is  said  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  most  salu- 
tary reflating  agencies  is  publicity,  and  if  a  carrier  commits  unjust 
discriminations  only  through  changing  its  published  rates  it  can 
certainly,  by  sufficient  attention  on  the  part  of  the  administrative 
bureau  charged  with  the  enforcement  oi  the  law,  be  visited  with 
such  penalties  as  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  practice.  On  the 
other  liand,  the  direct  result  of  prohibiting  reductions  in  rates  except 
upon  thirty  days'  notice  would  be  to  encourage  secret  departures 
from  the  tariff  ratc^  in  order  to  meet  perfectly  legitimate  ana  urgent 
commercial  conditions  which  otherwise  could  not  be  met.  One  pow- 
erful influence  in  securing  publicity  is  such  elasticity  in  the  law  as 
makes  it  practicable  to  adjust  and  change  published  rates  so  as  to 
meet  commercial  conditions. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  is  the  operation  of  the  long  and 
short  haul  law.  The  Commission  has  been  disposed  to  criticise  the 
railroads  in  the  South  for  charging  less  for  the  long  than  the  short 
haul  and  to  praise  railroads  in  trunk-line  territory  for  so  adjusting 
the  rates  as  to  make  the  rates  for  the  long  haul  not  less  than  the 
short  haul.  One  result  of  this  divergent  practice  has  been  that 
there  has  been  remarkably  little  rate  cutting  in  the  South;  the  rail- 
roads have  met  competitive  conditions  at  the  competitive  points  by 
published  rates  which  were  always  subject  to  correction  if  they  were 
not  really  justified  by  competitive  conditions  beyond  the  control  of 
the  particular  railroad  which  might  be  complained  of.  (The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  it  is 
perfectly  clear,  under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the 
present  long  and  short  haul  law  is  susceptible  of  enforcement  so  as 
to  accomplish  fully  every  purpose  for  which  it  could  have  been 
enacted.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  railroads 
in  trunk-line  territory  found  themselves  from  time  to  time  face  to 
face  with  overwhelming  commercial  conditions  which  recjuired  the 
reduction  of  rates  on  commodities  like  grain  at  competitive  points, 
but  which  did  not  apply  at  all  to  noncompetitive  points,  and  un- 
doubtedly a  powerful  influence  encouraging  a  departure  feoitL  ^^foior 
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lislied  rates  at  competitive  points  was  the  great  embarrassment  wlid 
would  have  resulted  in  changing  all  the  intermediate  rates  on  A 
same  commodity  which  were  not  affected  by  the  sauie  oonditi(Hi& 

To  prohibit  reductions  in  rates  except  upon  thirty  or  sixty  dij 
notice  would  place  an  additional  difficulty  in  the  way  of  condiidii; 
certain  important  branches  of  the  railroad  business  publicly  and  i 
accordance  with  law.  It  is  not  contended  that  such  a  prohilHtki 
would  justify  departures  from  the  tariff  rates,  but  the  contenda 
simply  is  that  human  nature  can  not  be  lemslated  out  of  existow 
either  in  shippers  or  in  railroad  officials  and  mat  the  more  nearly  iti 
made  practicable  to  conduct  business  accordinfi^  to  commercial  oomii 
tions  under  published  rates  the  less  likelihood  there  will  be  of  oob 
ducting  it  according  to  commercial  conditions  on  secret  rates. 

PREVENTION  OF  REBATES. 

Mr.  Knapp  says  that  at  an  early  date  after  the  interstate-comiMCt 
act  went  into  effect  Judge  Grosscup  held  that  "  You  could  not  coon 
a  carrier  for  paying  a  rebate  unless  vou  proved  that  for  like  conten 
poraneous  service  it  charged  someboay  else  more." 

Mr.  Knapp  further  says  that  for  eight  years  the  ConmiissioD  wi 
asking  Congress  to  change  the  law  so  as  to  make  any  departure  in  tl 
tariff  rate  an  offense. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  so  careful  a  man  as  Mr.  Knai 
could  have  fallen  into  such  an  inadvertence.  Doubtless  the  case 
which  he  refers  was  the  case  of  the  United  States  against  Hanli 
^71  Fed.  Rep.,  672),  in  which  the  district  court  for  the  ncnrthfi 
District  of  Illinois,  presided  over  by  Judge  Grosscup,  consider 
motions  to  quash  the  indictments.  He  hela  that  the  counts  of  tl 
indictments  under  consideration  which  attempted  to  allege  an  unju 
discrimination  in  violation  of  section  2  of  the  interstate-commei 
act  were  insufficient  because  they  failed  to  allege  facts  showing  th 
anybody  had  been  discriminated  against.  But  jTudge  Grosscup  we 
further  with  respect  to  other  counts  of  the  indictments  and  he 
directlv  the  contrary  of  what  Mr.  KJnapp  says  Judge  Grosscup  hcl 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  language  on  pages  674  and  676  of  t 
court's  opinion : 

But  the  interstate-coin merce  act  was  not  intended  solely  to  preTmt  mji 
discrimination.  It  was  meant,  as  well,  to  prevent  extortionate  rates,  ai 
loolcing  thereto,  provision  was  made  that  the  carrier  should  schedule  his  rai 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  upon  tfieir  approval  sIkm 
publish  the  same,  whorel)y  such  schedule  should  be  a  fixed  and  uniform  n 
of  charge  during  the  period  of  its  existence.  To  make  this  effective,  and 
effective  that  the  siiipper  might  not  only  safely  rely  upon  it  as  the  maximi 
of  his  own  expenditure  for  transportation,  but  also  as  the  minimum  of  1 
expenses  of  bis  rival  for  the  same  service,  It  was  made  unlawful  for  a  can^ 
to  collect  or  receive  from  any  person  a  greater  or  less  comiiensation  for  t 
transportation  of  proi>erty  than  is  specified  in  such  published  schedule  AnotJ 
provision  of  the  act  malvcs  any  officer  of  a  corporation  carrier  willfully  doi 
the  things  proliibited  equally  guilty.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  first  a 
third  counts  of  the  indictment  against  Reinbart  and  Hanley  state  a  good  a 
under  these  provisions.  These  counts  of  the  indictment,  as  already  redti 
aver  that  the  railroad  company  in  question  was  a  common  carrier  betwc 
Kansas  City  and  Chicago :  that  the  rate  In  force  between  these  points  for  11 
stock  during  the  period  from  April  to  November,  1892,  was  23i  cents  per  IC 
that  the  defendants  were  officers  of  the  carrier  and  as  such  officers  demanl 
collected,  and  received  from  the  shipper  on  account  of  shipmoitB  of  live  fto 
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bade  during  that  period,  namely,  more  than  100  carloads  of  such  Hye  stock, 
lie  schedule  rate  then  In  force ;  and  that,  in  October  following,  they  unlawfully 
ind  willfully  gave  and  paid,  and  caused  to  be  given  and  paid,  and  willingly 
(Offered  to  be  given  and  paid  to  the  shipper  a  rebate  of  $5  upon  each  carload 
lO  tran5»ported.  The  facts  thus  set  forth  exhibit  a  transaction  or  series  of 
raniuictions  which  resulted  In  the  shipper  procuring  the  transportation  of  his 
iTe  stock  between  two  States  at  a  rate  less  than  the  schedule  rate  then  in 
'orce — a  result  brought  about  by  the  willful  acts  or  sufferance  of  the  officers 
it  the  corporation  carrier. 

READJUSTMENT  OF  RATES  BETWEEN   LOCALITIES. 

Mr.  Knapp  refers  to  the  enormous  power  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
railroads  over  the  comparative  prosperity  of  different  localities. 
He  does  not  seem  to  realize  that  there  are  both  practical  and  legal 
limitations  upon  this  power  which  would  not  exist  if  the  power  were 
transferred  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Some  of  the 
practical  limitations  are  that  railroad  officers  have  to  and  do  deal 
with  the  facts  and  do  not  make  rates  upon  theories,  as  commissions 
are  likely  to  do  and  as  they  have  very  frequently  done;  the  railroads 
are  charged  with  direct  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  places  on 
their  lines,  and  at  least  when  it  comes  to  a  contest  between  places  on 
their  lines  and  places  on  the  lines  of  other  railroads  are  thoroughly 
identified  in  interest  with  the  places  on  their  lines:  the  railroad 
officers  are  far  better  advised  as  to  the  facts,  both  those  having  direct 
and  indirect  bearing  upon  the  situation,  than  any  commission  could 
possibly  be  (for  example,  railroad  officers  would  never  overturn  long- 
standing and  satisfactory  rate  adjustments  between  competing  locali- 
ties, as  the  Commission  attempted  to  do  in  the  Maximum  Rate  Case) ; 
the  result  is  that  railroad  omcers  are  far  more  likely  to  adjust  rates 
in  strict  accord  with  laws  of  trade  than  any  commission  is  likely  to 
do,  and  it  is  far  better  in  the  long  run  to  have  commercial  afltairb 
conducted  according  to  the  laws  of  trade  than  according  to  the  views 
of  an  administrative  bureau.  The  striking  legal  limitation  upon  the 
act  of  the  railroads  is  that  if  they  depart  from  the  bona  fide  observ- 
ance of  trade  conditions  and  substitute  arbitrary  or  oppressive  action 
the  courts  can,  under  the  present  law,  afford  a  swift  and  sure  cor- 
rection, and  in  doing  this  the  courts  are  not  embarrassed  by  any 
sanctity  attaching  to  the  action  of  the  railroad  officers;  whereas  in 
the  case  of  a  commission  it  is,  as  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Prouty, 
practically  as  free  from  control  as  is  Congress  itself,  and  at  any  rate 
its  improper  action  will  not  be  corrected  dv  the  courts  except  where 
it  is  manifestly  wrong  or  outrageous.  Moreover,  despite  all  that 
has  been  said  about  railroad  consolidations,  the  fact  remains  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  entirely  independent  railroad  systems 
in  this  country,  each  working  for  the  development  of  its  own  part 
of  the  country.  To  give  the  Commission  the  power  which  is  sought 
to  make  minimum  or  absolute  rates  and  thereby  change  the  relative 
commercial  importance  of  places  whenever  the  Commission  chose  to 
do  so  would  create  a  centralized  power  over  the  commerce  of  this 
country  which  does  not  exist  anywhere  in  any  form  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Knapp  also  assumes  that  the  present  tendency  of  railroad-rate 
adjustments  is  to  concentrate  industry  rather  than  to  diffuse  it,  and 
that  the  action  of  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  have 
the  contrary  effect.    In  view  of  the  constantly  increaeii^^  dsss^^^^ 
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ment  of  strictly  local  points  on  the  lines  of  all  the  railroads  iu  L^ 
country  and  of  the  perfectly  obvious  motive  on  the  part  of  the  nil 
roads  to  develop  their  local  poinds,  the  assumption  that  the  pres*] 
rate  adjustment  tends  to  centralize  rather  than  to  diffuse  indostnl 
and  commerce  must  be  incorrect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  atBl 
history  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shows  that  itstai^l 
ency  has  been  in  the  direction  of  centralizing  industry  and 
merce.  In  the  celebrated  Milk  Case,  if  its  interference  with  thenles  1 
had  had  any  effect  at  all  it  would  have  been  to  encourage  tli^  oei- 
tralization  of  the  New  York  dairy  business  at  points  in  the  iimM- 
diate  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Governor  Cummins  is  of  the  opfr 
ion  that  the  Commission's  action  in  the  Iowa  packing-house  cue 
resulted  in  destroying  the  packing-house  industry  in  Iowa  and  «• 
centra  ting  it  at  CJhicago.  The  history  of  rate  adjustments  madebr 
foreign  governments  upon  exactly  the  same  principles  to  whiA  tli 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  always  shown  an  adhema 
shows  that  such  principles  do  inevitably  lead  to  centralization  nte 
than  to  diffusion  of  industry  and  commerce. 

THE  POWER  OF  OONGRESS  TO  OORRECT  UNLAWFUL   TARIFF  RAim 

Mr.  Ejiapp  announces  the  proposition  that  a  tariff  rate  is  a  Itv- 
**  a  rule  of  action  of  general  application  " — and  that  "  if  that  law  is 
wrong  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  change  the  law,"  and  that  "  in  tte 
very  nature  of  the  case  the  proposal  to  use  the  methods  of  a  oooitto 
deal  with  a  purely  legislative  question  is  incongruous  and  unsuitaUe.^ 

The  only  tariflf  rates  in  this  country  which  are  laws  are  the  tariff? 
or  rates  established  by  State  railroad  commissions.  Yet  it  is  a  well- 
recognized  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  correct  these  laws  whenefff 
they  violate  the  rights  of  the  railroad  company.  So  far,  therefore, 
from  being  incongruous  and  unsuitable,  it  is  a  perfectly  natunl 
and  usual  method  of  changing  tariff  rates  which  are  in  fact  laws  for 
a  court  to  require  them  to  be  changed  when  they  violate  rights  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution.  But  rates  established  by  the  railroad 
companies  are  not  laws;  it  has  always  been  an  unquestioned  juris- 
diction in  the  courts  to  consider  whether  these  rates  were  reason^e 
and  just. 

Mr.  Knapp  makas  the  statement  that  every  authority  denies  that 
a  court  will  maintain  an  action  the  object  and  purpose  of  which  is 
to  reduce  a  freight  rate.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  authority  whidi 
denies  this  proposition.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my  comments  on  Mr. 
Prouty's  statement  before  the  committee,  there  are  various  authori- 
ties which  support  the  proposition  that  under  the  interstate-commerce 
act  the  courts  can  entertam  an  action  for  the  direct  purpose  of  en- 
joining the  continuance  of  a  rate  unreasonably  high,  and  heiiw 
necessarily  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  that  rate;  and  that  in  tht* 
Cattle  Raisers'  Association  Case  this  point  was  directly  decided  bv 
the  circuit  court  (94  Fed  Eep.,  272;  98  Fed.  Rep.,  lt3),  and  was 
necessarily  assumed  and  acted  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  (186 
U.S.,  320). 

Mr.  Knapp  insists  that  to  attempt  tq  correct  tariff  rates  for  the 
future  through  the  courts  would  be  "  to  enter  upon  some  years  of 
litigation  to  nnd  out  just  how  much  a  court  can  do,  how  mucli  it  will 
do,  and  how  it  will  do  it." 
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r  This  statement  is  hardly  warranted  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
rourts  have  already  so  dearly  sustained  and  acted  upon  their  power 
jO  employ  the  preventive  or  injunctional  method  of  correcting  rates 
;:"or  the  future,  which  Mr.  Knapp  frankly  admits  is  a  very  substantial 
-emedy  whenever  it  is  applied.  Indeed,  since  the  judicial  method  of 
procedure  now  has  the  sanction  of  eighteen  years'  use  under  the 
interstate-commerce  act,  and  since  the  whole  question  of  the  extent 
to  which  Con^ss  can  delegate  its  power  to  regulate  commerce  to 
i.n  administrative  bureau  and  the  extent  to  which  that  action  can  be 
reviewed  by  the  courts  is  involved  in  very  great  obscurity  and  doubt, 
it  seems  that  the  argument  of  uncertainty  and  delay  applies  to  Mr. 
E^app's  plan  of  giving  the  Commission  the  rate-making  power 
rather  than  the  plan  of  continuing  to  correct  unlawful  rates  through 
judicial  procedure. 

Mr.  Knapp's  contention  that  to  give  the  Commission  the  power  to 
make  rates  would  not  be  "  any  radical  departure  from  the  theories 
and  plans  and  purposes  of  the  present  law  "  is  certainly  incorrect. 
The  theory  of  the  present  law  is  that  the  courts,  with  the  aid  of  the 
CJommission,  will  prevent  violations  of  the  law.  Mr.  Knapp's  theory 
is  that  an  administrative  bureau  shall  be  authorized  to  make  seli- 
executing  standards  which  the  railroads  must  observe  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  law,  and  that  the  function  of  the  courts  shall  be 
merely  to  say  whether  this  administrative  bureau  has  transgressed 
the  powers  conferred  upon  it.  A  more  complete  and  radical  depar- 
ture and  revolution  in  the  method  of  dealing  with  the  subject  can  not 
be  imagined. 

Mr.  Knapp  questions  the  sincerity  of  those  who  oppose  his  plan 
of  turning  this  matter  over  to  an  administrative  bureau  and  who 
say  instead  that  ample  correction  can  be  and  ought  to  be  exercised 
through  the  courts.  He  seems  to  assume  that  the  only  question  is 
as  to  the  capacity  of  the  judges  on  the  one  hand  and  the  members 
of  the  Commission  on  the  other,  and  to  think  that  he  has  destroyed 
the  argument  to  which  he  is  opposed  when  he  satisfies  the  committee 
that  the  members  of  the  Commission  have,  as  a  rule,  been  well  quali- 
fied to  act  as  Federal  judges.  But  in  this  Mr.  Knapp  misses  the 
point  entirely.  Let  us  grant  that  all  the  members  of  the  Commission 
have  been  eminently  qualified  to  serve  as  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States;  it  does  not  follow  that  it  would  be  fair 
and  just  to  submit  to  these  gentlemen,  as  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
missioners, the  practically  final  determination  of  vital  controversies 
in  which  the  railroads  are  interested.  It  is  not  alone  the  capacity 
of  a  man,  but  rather  his  environment  and  the  character  of  his  powers, 
which  determine  his  real  qualification  to  sit  in  practically  final  judj^- 
ment  upon  important  controversies.  The  district  attorney  may  be 
fully  qualified  to  act  as  judge  of  the  district  court,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  he,  while  acting  as  district  attorney,  is  tne  proper  person 
to  pass  upon  the  case.  The  real  difficulties  which  Mr.  luiapp  does 
not  meet  are  that  an  administrative  bureau  never  does  act  with  that 
same  strict  regard  to  the  la^  and  the  evidence  which  characterizes 
courts,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  disposed  to  act,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
upon  its  own  theories  of  what  ought  to  be;  and,  further,  that  an 
administrative  bureau  is,  from  the  nature  of  its  employment,  very  far 
from  an  impartial  tribunal    Mr.  Prouty,  in  his  statement  to  tfaa 
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committee,  referred  incidentally^  (see  p.  63,  twenty-sixth  day)  to 
hearing  before  the  Commisiscm  in  a  live-stock  case,  in  which  Jud^ 
Baxter  represented  the  railroad  companies,  whicli  were  the  deftod 
ants.  In  a  perfectly  natural  way  Mr.  Pfrouty  referred  to  Jn^ 
Baxter  as  being  '^  on  the  other  side."  If  Mr.  Prouty  had  been  sittii^ 
as  Federal  jud^,  he  would  not  have  referred  to  the  attorney  fortk 
defendant  as  '^l)eing  on  the  other  side;  "  but,  bein^  a  member  of  i 
administrative  bureau  charged  with  the  supervision  of  nilrw 
affairs,  it  was  a  perfectly  natural  thing  for  Mr.  Prouty  to  say.  S 
far  as  I  am  aware,  Jud^  Clements  is  the  only  gentleman  wboh 
contended  that  the  combination  of  the  functions  of  detecdye,  pns 
ecutor,  jud^,  legislature,  and  executive  does  not  tend  to  disquiliff  < 
man  to  act  m  a  perfectly  impartial  and  judicial  way  in  deahng  vid 
these  important  rights  of  the  railroads. 

It  is  well  known  that  any  administrative  bureau  is  always  dis 
posed  to  seek  additional  power.  State  commissions  with  power  t 
make  rates  are  seekinj^  powers  to  prescribe  and  require  additicBi 
railroad  facilities.  If  tne  Interstate  Commerce  ConunissioQ  gH 
the  power  to  make  rates  it  may  after  a  while  want  other  powers  i 
inciaent  thereto.  It  may  look  to  certain  portions  of  the  pubUc  fc 
support  in  obtaining  these  powers.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  son 
condition  may  arise  under  which  there  will  be  a  sort  of  commuoii 
of  interest,  in  the  direction  of  securing  more  powers  for  the  Con 
mission,  between  some  future  commission  and  tne  complainants  wl 
appear  before  it  against  the  railroads.  This  is  a  condition  whi< 
can  not  be  guarded  against  in  the  case  of  an  administrative  tribuiu 
Such  things  can  not  work  for  fair  and  impartial  treatment  for  tl 
railroads. 

If  the  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  CcHnmission  had  bei 
judges  of  a  court,  accustomed  to  judicial  habits  and  protected  by  tl 
safeguards  from  partisanship  with  which  tradition  and  the*  It 
surround  judges,  it  can  haraly  be  believed  tliat  they  would  hi^ 
prepared  and  promulgated  the  unfair  and  misleading  figures  coi 
tained  in  their  report  to  the  Senate  which  is  incorporated  in  Sent 
Document  257. 

THE  TOWNSEND  BIIiL. 

One  very  striking  thing  about  the  hearing  before  this  cc»mnitt 
is  the  fact  that  not  a  single  member  of  the  Interstate  Commer 
Commission  nor  a  single  advocate  of  the  rate-making  power  for  tl 
Commission  has  indorsed  the  Townsend  bill.  Practically  every  gei 
tleman  who  has  appeared  on  that  side  of  the  question  has  su|^;q8U 
grave  defects  in  that  bill. 

THS  ^^  LEGISLATIVS  ^  ABGUMXNT. 

It  is  notable  that  practically  all  the  advocates  of  the  rate-makii 
power  for  the  Commission  plant  themselves  almost  exclusively  on  tl 
position  that  there  is  absolutely  no  w&y  to  regulate  rates  for  tl 
ruture  except  through  an  administrative  bureau,  because  regulatii 
rates  for  the  future  is  a  legislative  function  with  which  the  courts  ci 
have  nothing  to  do.  The  courts  have  frequently  held  that  the  powi 
delegated  by  Stete  legislatures  to  railioad  commissions  to  mat 
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rates  was  of  a  legislative  character.  In  the  Maximum  Rate  Case  the 
court  said,  with  reference  to  the  general  fixing  of  rates  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  there  under  consideration,  that  fixing 
rates  for  the  future  was  a  lepslative  function.  But  the  courts  have 
not  held  that  they  are  powerless  to  enforce  for  the  future  the  present 
law  that  rates  shall  be  just  and  reasonable,  and  shall  not  unjustly  dis- 
criminate or  create  undue  preference.  On  the  contrary,  the  courts 
have  repeatedlv  made  decrees  which  did  correct  tariff  rates  for  the 
future,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  made  reasonably  clear  to  the  com- 
mittee that  if  it  were  necessary  the  power  of  the  courts  in  this  respect 
30uld  be  still  further  enlarged.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
the  Maximum  Rate  Case  the  court  was  dealing  with  a  suit  brought  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which,  of  course,  could  only 
t>e  brought  in  pursuance  of  statutory  authority,  and  was  dealing  fur- 
ther with  the  question  what  powers  Congress  had  conferred  upon 
bhe  Commisssion.  The  extent  of  the  inherent  power  of  the  courts 
with  respect  to  requiring  the  future  correction  of  unlawful  rates  or 
the  extent  to  which  power  in  that  re^rd  could  be  conferred  upon  the 
courts  was  not  involved  or  considered.  It  is  certainly  a  most  aanger- 
[>us  fallacv  to  assume  that  because  general  rate  making  bv  commis- 
sions is  a  legislative  function  therefore  the  courts  are  utterly  helpless 
to  correct  unlawful  rates  for  the  future,  and  conseauently  Congress 
is  forced  to  choose  between  leaving  rates  to  the  unoridled  views  of 
the  railroads,  on  the  one  hand,  and  giving  an  administrative  bureau 
the  power  to  interfere  and  change  these  rates  whenever  it  chooses  to 
do  so,  on  the  other  hand,  subject  only  to  a  very  qualified  and  doubtful 
judicial  review.    No  such  alternative  is  presented. 

THE  LONG  AND  8H0BT  HAUL  SECTION. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  long  and  short  haul  section  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  courts,  yet  from  a  careful  reading  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  long  and 
short  haul  section — notably  the  Alabama  Midland  Case  (168  U.  S., 
144),  the  Behlmer  Case  (175  U.  S.,  648),  the  Chattanooga  Case  (181 
D.  S.,  1),  and  the  La  Grange  Case  (190  U.  S.,  273)  it  is  perfectly 
etpparent  that  the  statute  has  all  the  operation  that  can  be  given  to  it 
unless  an  iron-clad  long  and  short  haul  rule  is  to  be  established,  which 
ttobody  advocates,  or  unless  a  purely  arbitrary  discretion  is  given  to 
die  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Under  the  long  and  short 
liaul  section  and  the  other  sections  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  as 
3onstrued  by  the  courts  every  railroad  is  bound  to  accord  to  every 
place  on  its  line  rates  that  are  not  unreasonably  high,  and  the  efficient 
enforcement  of  the  present  law  will  correct  every  rate  that  is  un- 
reasonably high.  In  addition  to  according  every  place  on  its  line 
rates  which  are  not  unreasonably  high  a  railroad  can  never  give  a 
longer  distance  point  a  less  rate  than  a  shorter  distance  point  except 
Bvhen  the  less  rate  is  necessitated  by  actual  competition  for  which  that 
railroad  is  not  responsible ;  in  any  such  case,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
jy  the  Supreme  Court,  the  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  competing 
point  is  not  the  act  of  the  railroad  company  but  the  result  of  other 
»uses,  and  the  railroad  company  does  not  of  itself  give  that  point 
m  advantage,  but  simply  recognizes  an  advantage  wnich  the  point 
enjoys  anyhow.    Not  only  must  the  rate  to  the  shott/^  dcksX»XL<::i6  ^^Ksa^^ 
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be  not  unreasonably  high  and  the  rate  to  the  longer  distance  pd 
be  less  only  in  case  of  controlling  competition,  but  the  rate  to  t 
longer  distance  point  must  not  be  lower  than  is  actually  necessitit 
by  such  competition  and  must  not  be  so  low  as  to  be  actually  m 
munerative  to  the  railroad  company. 

The  suggestion  that  where  the  competition  is  due  to  a  carrier  si 
ject  to  the  mterstate-commerce  act  the  less  charge  for  the  lon^  hj 
should  not  be  allowed  except  upon  permission  of  the  GonmussioD 
wholly  illogical.  The  competition  is  just  as  effective  when  due  to  t 
act  or  a  carrier  subject  to  the  law  as  when  due  to  any  other  csb 
and  there  is  absolutely  no  basis  for  a  distinction.  If  the  carrier  so 
ject  to  the  law  which  creates  the  competition  is  itself  guilty  of  ul 
trary  action  in  doing  so  and  creates  competition  at  a  given  pmnt 
the  expense  of  other  points  on  its  line,  then  that  illegality  can  oe  fn! 
corrected  under  the  present  law ;  but  where  the  rates  of  a  given  cair 
subiect  to  the  law  are  themselves  not  unlawful  and  yet  are  on  a  l0« 
scale  than  the  rates  of  some  other  carrier  subject  to  the  law,  the  n 
same  reasons  justify  the  latter  carrier  in  meeting  the  oompetitioo 
the  former  as  justiiy  tlie  latter  carrier  in  meeting  water  oompeliti 
or  competition  of  any  other  character. 


Fish  Bros.  Manufacturino  Company, 

Clinton^  Iovxl^  May  8^  19C& 
Hon.  Stephen  B.  Elkins, 

CJiairman  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  of  apptn 
discrimination  in  freight  rates  against  this  point  as  comparea  w 
Moline  and  Davenport,  points  witn  which  we  come  into  direct  com] 
tition  in  the  manuiacture  and  sale  of  our  goods. 

The  rate  on  lumber  from  St.  Louis  to  Moline  and  Davenport, 
carload  lots,  is  7  cents  per  hundredweight,  and  to  Clinton  it  is 
cents  per  hundredweight.  This  same  differential  applies  on  di 
ments  from  all  mill  points  in  the  South. 

The  rate  on  finished  wagons  from  Clinton  to  Texas  common  poi 
is  79  cents  per  hundredweight,  while  from  Moline  and  Davenp(»1 
is  76  cents  per  hundredweight.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rate  fn 
Clinton  and  from  Moline  and  Davenport  to  Minneapolis  is  17  oei 
per  hundredweight  in  carload  lots  on  finished  wagons. 

Our  contention  is  not  that  these  rates  are  too  high  in  themseli^ 
but  that  we  should  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  Inline  and  Davi 
port  on  shipments  to  and  from  the  South,  or  that  we  should  have 
better  rate,  instead  of  the  same  rate,  on  ^pments  north.  In  otl 
words,  their  geographical  position  is  an  aid  to  them  on  southern  ba 
ness  and  is  no  handicap  on  northern  business. 

We  believe  that  this  is  a  matter  which  plainly  demands  adjustmei 
and  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  m  the  premises. 
Yours,  truly, 

Fish  Bros.  Mfq.  Go., 
Bv  P.  T.  Fish, 
hecretary  and  Manager. 
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The  Oolumbus  Board  of  Trade, 

Columbus^  Ga.^  May  66^  1906. 
i-ion.  S.  B.  Elkins, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee^  Washingtan^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  Inclosed  herewith  I  hand  you  copy  of  resolution  passed 
diis  day  by  the  Columbus  Board  of  Trade.    We  trust  it  will  receive 
jrour  favorable  consideration* 

Respectfully,  John  C.  Coart,  Secretary. 


Whereas  the  Senate  committee  now  in  sesion  at  Washington  was 
3rganized  to  take  testimony  and  hear  protests  for  or  against  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Esch-Townsend  bill,  having  for  its  main  purpose  the 
creation  of  a  new  tribunal  or  the  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  so  that  the  power  mav  be  conferred 
to  fix  maximum  freight  rates :  Therefore,  the  Columbus  Board  of 
Trade  hereby  resolves  that  it  doubts  the  expediency  and  necessity 
of  the  enaction  into  a  law  of  the  Esch-Townsend  bill  under  any  con- 
ditions; that  the  effects  of  such  legislation  at  the  present  time  would 
be  disastrous  to  the  great  undeveloped  sections  of  the  United  States, 
and  especially  so  to  the  South,  which  is  just  beginning  to  feel  the 
effect  of  industrial  development,  and  we  feel  that  the  entrance  of 
the  railroad  is  so  closely  iaentified  with  the  progress  of  this  section, 
and  that  the  expansion  of  our  growth  will  depend  upon  proper 
adjustments  of  mcomin^  and  outgoing  freight  rates,  and  as  said 
rates  might  not  be  flexible  with  our  local  conditions  under  the  Esch- 
Townsend  bill;  that  we  therefore  deplore  any  change  in  the  law  on 
the  subject,  deeming  that  the  power  which  Cong[ress  has  alreadv 
assumed  through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  by  which 
excessive  freight  rates  can  be  prevented  and  secret  railroad  "  rebates  " 
have  been  and  can  be  further  prohibited :  Therefore,  be  it 

Further  resolved^  That  the  Columbus  Board  of  Trade,  responsive 
to  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  vast  manufacturing  and  indus- 
trial interests  located  here,  and  to  tli.  large  warehouse  and  com- 
mercial interests  centering  here,  looks  with  distrust  and  disfavor 
upon  the  proposals  of  the  r^sch-Townsend  bill,  and  respectfully  sub- 
mits that  it  be  not  enacted  into  a  law. 

That  these  protests  and  resolutions  be  forwarded  by  the  Columbus 
Board  of  Trade  to  the  honorable  committee  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  embodied  as  a  part  of  the  record  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. 


The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  of 

THE  United  States  of  America, 

New  Yarkj  May  ei,  1905. 
Hon.  Stephen  B.  Elkins, 

Wa^hington^  D.  G. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  to  you  herewith  copy  of 
resolution  passed  at  the  Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  held  at  Atlanta,  Ghu,  on  May*16,  17^ 
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and  18  of  this  jear,  and  to  ask  that  it  be  filed,  as  castomarilT  widi 
8uch  papers,  with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commeitt. 
With  great  respect,  yours,  most  truly, 

Marshall  Cusxokg,  Secrekrj. 


Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  active  enforcement  by  the  execntw 
department  of  the  General  Government  of  all  existing  laws  to  prerat 
the  giving  or  acceptance  of  rebates  or  special  favors  (through  whit 
ever  device)  to  or  by  favored  shippers,  and  we  call  upon  the  Intff 
state  Commerce  Commission  to  apply  aU  the  remedies  at  their  de- 
posal  as  provided  by  the  original  interstate-commeroe  act  and  tb 
Elkins  Act  amending  the  same. 

Resolved,  That  if  the  existing  laws  for  the  detection  and  poni^ 
ment  of  the  giving  or  acceptance  of  such  rebates  are  insufficient  cr 
defective  in  any  respect,  we  favor  the  enactment  of  such  further 
legislation  as  may  be  necessary  adequately  to  deal  with  the  evilaail 
to  secure  this  complete  prevention. 

Resolved,  That  m  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisicms  of  th 
foregoing  resolutions  Congress  should  be  asked  for  a  provision  to 
be  made  for  the  necessanr  examination  of  the  books  of  the  railroid 
corporations  somewhat  aner  the  manner  of  the  national  banks  exan- 
nations,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  and  eliminating  special  Hjcb 
and  discriminations  against  the  small  or  less  favored  Uppers,  and 
a  provision  for  adequate  punishment  for  improper  disclosure  of  con- 
fidential information  so  gained. 

Brotherhood  of  Looomotivb  Engineers, 
Brooklyn  Terminals  Division,  No.  639, 

Brooklyn^  N.  Y.^  May  7, 1906. 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen  :  At  a  re^lar  meeting  of  Division  No.  689  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  held  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on 
above  date,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

"  Whereas  we,  the  members  of  Division  No.  639,  Brotherhood  of 
Ijocomotive  Engineers,  as  railroad  employees,  are  inter^ted  in  any 
legislation  affecting  the  prosperity  of  the  railroads;  and 

"  Whereas  we  believe  the  Esch-Townsend  bill,  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  if  made  a  law  would  seriously  affect  and 
interfere  with  the  earning  power  and  prosperity  of  the  railroads: 
Therefore,  be  it 

^^  Resolved,  That  while  we  are  strongly  opposed  to  having  any 
favoritism  shown  in  freight  rates  or  any  rebates  granted  to  anyone, 
we  are  equally  opposed  to  the  Esch-Townsend  bill,  which  would  give 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to  arbitrarily  fix  rate^ 
of  transportation  upon  the  railroads  of  the  country,  thus  enaangering 
capital  mvested  in  railroad  properties  and  liable  to  affect  the  wages 
paid  employees  and  impair  the  large  holdings  of  railroad  securities 
neld  in  savings  banks,  life-insurance  companies,  and  other  institu- 
tions inpwhich  the  general  public  is  interested.'' 

Fred.  H.  Tucur,  C.  B. 
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^  Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  hare  bef  Dre  it  at 
lie  coming  session  the  question  of  additional  legislation  affectinjg  the 
Ajnerican  railways,  employing  1,300,000  people:  Therefore  be  it,  by 
the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  in  biennial  convention  assembled, 
''  ^  Resolved^  That  we  hereby  indorse  the  attitude  of  President 
Roosevelt  in  condemninj^  secret  rebates  and  other  ille^lities,  and 
commend  the  attitude  of  the  heads  of  the  American  railways,  who, 
with  practical  unanimity,  have  joined  with  the  President  on  this 
question;  and  be  it  further 

^^^ Resolved^  That  we  respectfully  represent  to  Congr^  the  inad- 
visability  of  legislation  vesting  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  power 
over  railway  rates,  now  lower  by  far  in  the  United  States  than  in 
any  other  country ;  that  this  low  cost  of  transportation  is  the  result 
of  the  efficiency  of  American  railway  management  and  operation, 
which  have  built  up  the  country  through  constant  improvement  in 
service  and  development  of  territory,  while  at  the  same  time  recogni- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  value  of  intelligence  among  employees,  in 
contrast  to  foreign  methods,  where  hi^h  freight  rates  and  lowest 
wages  for  employees  obtain;  that  the  rrei^ht  rates  of  this  country 
average  only  2  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  articles  to  the  consumer,  thus 
making  the  freight  rate  an  insignificant  factor  in  the  selling  price, 
numerous  standard  articles  being  sold  at  the  same  price  in  flSl  parts 
of  the  country ;  and  be  it  further 

**  Resolved^  That  regulation  of  rates  by  a  Government  body  would,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  convention,  result  in  litij^ation  and  confusion,  and 
inevitably  tend  to  an  enforced  reduction  of  rates,  irrespective  of  tiie 
question  of  the  ability  of  the  railroads  to  stand  the  reduction,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  increased  cost  of  their  supplies  and  materials; 
and  be  it  further 

"  Resolved^  That  the  proposed  legislation  is  not  in  harmony  with 
our  idea  of  the  spirit  of  American  jurisprudence,  inasmuch  as  it 
contemplates  that  a  single  body  shall  have  the  right  to  investigate, 
indict,  try,  and  condemn,  and  then  enforce  its  decisions,  at  the  cost 
of  carriers,  pending  appeal,  which  is  manifestly  inequitable;  and  that 
if  there  is  to  be  legislation  on  this  subject  it  should  be  such  as  would 
secure  and  insure  justice  and  equity  and  preserve  e^ual  rights  for  all 
parties  concerned;  but  in  view  of  the  facts,  le^slation  affectine  rates 
is  not  called  for  at  this  time,  and  would  be  inadvisable;  ana  be  it 
further 

"  Resolved^  That  this  convention  finds  itself  in  accord  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  who,  in  a  message  to  Congress,  has  said :  ^  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  our  railways  are  the  arteries  through  which  the 
commercial  lifeblood  of  this  nation  flows.  Nothing  could  be  more 
foolish  than  the  enactment  of  legislation  which  would  interfere  with 
the  development  and  operation  of  these  commercial  agencies.' " 

The  above  is  a  correct  copy  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  thirtieth 
session  of  the  Grand  Division  of  the  Order  of  Kailway  Conductors 
of  America,  in  convention  assembled  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  on  May  13, 
1905,  and  of  which  the  Grand  Division  ordered  that  copy  be  sent 
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to  each  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  of  the  Hoose 
Representatives,  as  well  as  to  the  Interstate  Gommeroe  Commisia^ 

E.  E.  Clabk, 
Grand  Chief  Conductor^  Ordtr  of  Railway  Conduckn 
Attest: 

H.  Maxweix, 

Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer^ 

Order  of  Railway  Conductar9. 

Onbonta,  N.  Y.,  February  SJ^  19(S. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  ChapDUB 
Division,  No.  45,  Order  of  Railway  Conductors : 

"  Whereas  we,  the  Tnembers  of  Chapman  Division,  No.  45,  tre  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  railway  employers  in  any  legislatioe 
affectingtheinterest  of  railways;  and 

"  Whereas  we  believe  the  Esch-Townsend  bill,  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  will,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  seriously  afe^t 
and  interfere  with  such  property  and  earning  power  of  the  railroid: 
Be  it,  therefore, 

^^ Resolved^  That  this  organization  is  opposed  to  the  bill  becoming  i 
law ;  and  further  be  it 

^^Resolvedj  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Stati 
senator  for  this  district  and  to  each  of  the  United  States  Senaton 
from  this  State. 

"  In  witness  cause  the  seal  of  this  division  to  be  aflixed.*' 

[seal.]  F.  W.  Milles, 

Chief  Conductor. 

R.  y.  HUMPHBST, 

Secretarf. 

Mechanicsvuub,  N.  Y.,  February  £0, 1906. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Thomas  Dickson  Division,  No.  ITl, 
Order  of  Kailway  Conductors,  held  Sunday,  February  19,  1905,  the 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

^''ReaoTved^  That  the  policy  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  is 
one  of  fairness  to  our  employers  and  the  public  alike; 

^^Resolved,  That  this  spirit  prompts  us  to  condemn  the  Townsend- 
Esch  bill,  now  before  the  United  States  Legislature,  as  unwise  and 
unfair — ^ 

"  Unwise,  that  its  provisions  must  and  will  not  only  brin^  great  loss 
to  our  railroads,  but  of  necessity  bring  about  disturbances  in  business 
directly  dependent  upon  railway  service.  Hence  hardship  and  un- 
settled conditions  develop  which  it  is  impossible  for  such  a  bureau 
to  cure  or  even  regulate  ; 

"  Unfair,  that  its  provisions  bring  the  hardship  and  aooompanyiM 
loss  upon  corporations  whose  policy  has  been  above  reproach,  and 
against  whom  no  charge  of  excessive  rates  or  rate  abuses  has  ever  been 
brought: 

^'Resoived.  That  we  urge  our  United  States  and  State  Senators  to 
use  their  innuence  against  the  measure," 

[seal.]  T.  J.   HOLLORAN, 

Chief  Conductor. 
H.  L  Gardner, 

Secretary. 
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^  AEOTJXEHT  OF  JXTDOE  WILLIAM  H.  WEST. 

2;    The  following  argument  was  presented  by  Judge  William  H.  West, 

9.'>f  Belief ontaine,  Onio: 

It  is  proposed  herein  to  express  some  views  respecting  the  power  of 
Congress  to  vest  in  a  "subordinate  tribunal"  authority  to  prescribe 
DF  adjust  the  rates  of  compensation  which  conmaon  carriers  may  charge 
for  transporting  the  conmiodities  of  interstate  commerce. 

PRELIBONART   STATEMENT. 

A  current  rate  of  compensation  charged  by  a  railway  or  other  com- 
mon carrier  for  transporting  any  class  of  mercantile  commodities, 
',  "which   is  exorbitant  or  excessive   for  the  service  rendered,   is  an 

■  ^nreasonuble  rate.  Grossly  unequal  or  relatively  inequitable  rates 
.  charged  diflFerent  shippers  or  customers  by  such  carrier  for  rendering 
'  substantially  ecjual  and  similar  services  under  substantially^  the  same 
;  or  similar  conditions  are  discriminating  rates,  which  are  as  iniquitous 
'  and  harmful  as  unreasonable  rates,  though  neither  in  itself  may  be 
,  unreasonably  high.    The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  empow- 

*  ered  to  inquire  and  determine  whether  the  current  rate  charged  by  any 
railway  for*transportin^  any  commoditv  of  interstate  commerce  is  an 

'  unreasonable  rate,  and,  if  determined  that  it  is,  to  sug^t  what  in  its 

•  judgment  is  or  would  be  a  reasonable  rate  for  the  service,  but  is  pow- 
erless to  enforce  its  re(*ommendation  and  to  compel  the  offending 
carrier  to  accept  and  substitute  such  suggested  reasonable  rate  in  con- 

I  formity  therewith. 

'  Two  short  amendments  to  the  present  law  are  all  that  the  President  has  recom- 
[    mended  to  Congress,  namely: 

1.  A  provision  authorizing  the  Commission  in  declaring  a  rate  to  be  unreasonable, 
to  declare  at  the  same  time  what  was  a  man  mum  reasonable  rate,  and  to  make  an 
order  requiring  the  company  to  reduce  its  rate  to  that  maximum;  and, 

2.  That  the  law  should,  under  proper  penalty,  require  obedience  to  the  order  of 
the  Commission,  and  thus  compel  the  carriers  to  treat  the  order  with  proper  respect, 
reserving  to  them  the  opportunity  to  avoid  its  operation  by  a  resort  to  the  Feaeral 
court  and  a  setting  aside  of  the  oraer  by  judicial  supersedeas  or  final  decree.  (Secre- 
tary Taft's  speech  at  Akron.) 

Has  Congress  authority  to  vest  these  powers  in  the  Commission? 

THE  CONSTTFUTION. 

The  Federal  Constitution  authorizes  Congress  to  exercise  the  powers 
following: 

To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  [for  revenue],  but  all  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises  shall  U  uniform  tnroughoui  the  United  States. 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States. 

To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  \ye  necessary  and  proper  for  carrj^ing  into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers  and  all  other  powers  vestea  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Unite<l  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

It  has  these  jnvhlhlfifmH  against  the  exercise  of  certain  powers  ^^A^ 
United  States  or  by  the  respective  States: 

No  tax  or  duty  shall  l>e  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State. 

*'  No  preference  shall  1h'  ^iven  hy  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  theporti 
of  (me  State  over  those  of  another'^  [Slate ;*^  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one 
State  be  obligee!  to  entt*r,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another  [State.'] 

No  State  shall,  without  thf<  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  im^»\]ft  q»x  ^>\NasA  ^xv 
imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  neceeeary  iox  cx«cxx>ixB%\Nj^N5as^««^ 
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tion  laws;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  impoBts  Imid  6y  any  SUiUoaia  , 
or  exi)ort8  shall  be  for  trie  use  of  the  Treaaary  of  the  United  Htn^;  and  all  soek 
shall  oe  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  CongreflB. 

The  citizens  of  each  Stale  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immiinitieB  of 
in  the  several  States. 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitation,  nor 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States,  respectively,  or  to  the ^ 

THE  ORIGINAL  GONFEDERACT. 

On  severing  their  connection  with  Great  Britain  in  1777  the  Cotais 
did  not  thereby  become  a  single  unified  sovereigfntj,  but  took  tfcar 
places  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  as  thii*teen  severally  soytw^ 
and  independent  States.  The  language  of  the  immortal  Declaistioii! 
that— 

We,  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Greneral  Caopm 
assembled y  do,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  jBfood  people  of  then  Coir 
onies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare  that  these  united  Colonies  are,  and  of  lip^ 
ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States;  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  that  as  free  and  indepmki  1 
States  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  allianceB,  aliW 
commerce f  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  States  may  of  right (fc. 

The  Confederacy  of  1777  was  a  mere  league  or  alliance  of  thiilw 
severally  sovereign  and  independent  States,  in  the  articles  of  whickH 
was  expressly  stipulated  that  ^^  each  State  retains  its  sovereignty,  int- 
dom,  and  independence,"  and  of  which  the  Congress  was  the  mutml 
a^nt  or  trustee,  to  which  was  intrusted  the  exercise  of  certain  sofcr- 
eign  powers  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  not  is 
one  unified  nation,  but  as  thirteen  several  sovereig^nties.  Among  the 
powers  so  intrusted  for  exercise  to  the  Congress  were  these: 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclnsive  ri^t 
and  power  of  *  *  ^  entering  into  treaties  and  alliances,  provided  thMinotn^^ 
commerce  shall  be  made  whereby  the  leg^lative  power  of  Uie  respective  States  w) 
be  restrained  from  imposing  such  imposts  and  duties  oh  foreigners  as  their  own  peo- 
ple are  subjected  to,  or  from  prohibiting  the  exportation  or  importation  of  any  iperief 
of  goods  or  comnicnlities  whatsoever. 

The  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  muUio/yri^ncb^ip  and  intercourse  amon^tbe 
people  of  the  different  States  in  this  Union,  the  free  inhabitants  of  each  of  tbc^ 
States,  pauperft,  vagabondp,  and  fugitives  from  justice  excepted,  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  privileges  and  immunities  of  free  citizens  in  the  several  States;  and  the  people  oi 
eacn  State  shall  liave  free  ingress  and  regress  to  and  from  any  other  State,  and  shall 
enjoy  therein  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  commerce,  subject  to  the  samedntieeL 
impositions,  and  restrictions  as  the  inhabitants  thereof  respectively. 

No  two  or  mon»  States  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  confederation,  or  alliance  what- 
ever between  them  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assemUIdl 

No  State  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  duties,  which  may  interfere  with  any  stipolationf 
in  treaties  entered  into* by  the  Tnited  States,  with  any  foreign  country. 

Under  the  Confederacy  no  power  was  vested  in  the  Confjfress  to  lay  or 
collect  duties,  imposts,  excises,  or  taxes  of  any  kind  whatever;  nor  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  except  as  implied  from  the 
provision  that  "'no  State  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  duties,  which  mav 
interfere  with  anv  stipulations  in  treaties  entered  into  by  the  United 
States,  with  any  foreign  country." 

CONSTITUTIONAL   INTENT. 

The  intent  of  the  lawmaker  is  the  law.  The  foreeoing  provisions 
from  the  Articles  of  Confedei-ation  are  given  to  aia  in  ascertaining 
whether  the  fnimersof  the  Constitution,  by  substituting  authoritative 
government  for  the  league  of  sovereign  States,  intended  to  include  in 
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i^iae  power  vested  in  Congress  ''to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
■HGitions,  and  among  the  several  States,"  the  power  to  fix  or  adjust 
-he  rates  of  compensation  which  common  carriers  shall  charge  for 
^  ransporting  the  commodities  of  commerce,  in  which  they  have  no 
property  interest  and  do  not  traffic.  If  they  had  so  intended,  they 
■W'ould  surely  have  employed  language  sufficiently  explicit  to  suggest , 
»r  indicate  such  intention,  by  implication  at  least. 
Commerce,  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  is  intercourse;  in  its 
constitutional  sense,  it  is  tradmg  intercourse,  the  traffic  in  mercantile 
^mmodities  carried  on  with  foreign  nations  styled  international  com- 
inerce,  and  the  traffic  in  mercantile  commodities  carried  on  between 
^e  several  States  styled  interstate  commerce. 

The  grant  of  power  to  reflate  both  kinds  of  commerce  being  the 
aiame  and  identical  must  receive  the  same  construction  respecting  sub- 
jects which  are  common  to  both.     If  the  regulation  by  Congress  of 
Bach  common  subject  was  intended  of  that  subject,  so  far  as  it  apper- 
tains to  and  respects  international  commerce,  it  must  have  been  intended 
also  of  such  common  subject  so  far  as  it  appertains  to  and  respects 
interstate  commerce.     If,  on  the'other  hand,  regulation  by  Congi'ess 
of  any  such  common  subject,  so  far  as  it  appertains  to  and  respects 
international  commerce,  was  not  nor  can  have  been  intended,  neither 
,can  it  have  been  intended  of  such  common  subject  so  far  as  it  apper- 
tains to  and  respects  interstate  commerce.     Regulation  by  Congress  of 
J  such  common  subject  must  have  been  intended  as  to  both  kinds  of  com- 
\  merce  or  of  neither.     The  subject  of  compensation  to  the  carriers  of 
international  commerce  and  the  subject  of  compensation  to  carriers  of 
interstate  commerce  are  identical  and  common  to  both. 

It  has  never  been  suggested,  and  can  not  be  presumed,  that  the 
power  given  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
includes  or  was  intended  to  include  the  power  to  prescribe  or  vest  in 
any  subordinate  tribunal  authority  to  prescribe  or  adjust  the  "maxi- 
mum rates,"  or  any  rates,  of  compensation  which  the  carriers  of  inter- 
national commerce  shall  charge  or  exact.  That  subject  is  not  nor  was 
it  intended  to  be  within  the  regulative  power  of  Congress  or  any  tribu- 
nal, inferior  or  otherwise.  Tne  conclusion  is  thus  irresistible  that,  as 
the  grant  of  power  to  regulate  both  international  and  interstate  com- 
merce is  identical,  and  as  it  can  not  be  presumed  nor  construed  as 
intending  to  vest  in  Congress,  or  in  any  tribunal  established  by  it,  the 
power  to  prescribe  or  fix  the  '"maximum  rates"  of  compensation 
which  carriers  of  international  commerce  may  charge,  it  can  not  be 
presumed  nor  construed  as  intending  to  vest  in  Congress,  or  in  any 
tribunal  established  by  it,  the  power  to  prescril)e or  fix  the  "maximum 
rates"  of  compensation  which  the  carriers  of  interstate  commerce  may 
charge.  Then,  construing  the  grant  as  vesting  in  Congress,  or  in  any 
tribunal  established  by  it,  the  power  to  prescribe  or  fix  the  maximum 
rates  of  compensation  which  may  l)e  charged  by  carriers,  who  are 
rarely  the  owners  of  the  commodities  they  transport,  and  henc«  can 
not  be  said  in  any  proper  sense  to  be  engaged  in  international  or  inter- 
state commerce,  it  would  seem  less  unreasonable  to  construe  the  grant 
of  power  as  intended  to  vest  in  Congress  the  authority  to  prescribe  or 
fix  the  maximum  rate  of  prices  at  which  the  merchant,  who  does  own 
the  cargo  which  the  carrier  transports,  and  who,  strictly  speaking,  is 
alone  engaged  in  such  traffic  of  commerce,  shall  part  with  his  com- 
modities. 

S.  Doc.  243,  5»-l— voi  4 61 
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THE   POWER  NEVER   £XIfiBCI8£I>. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  exercise  of  such  pjower  has  not  m 
attempted  by  Congress  until  recently,  nor  recognized  as  among  i 
authorized  methods  of  regulating  commerce.  If  the  eminent  sttte^ 
men  who  successively  piloted  the  ship  '^  CJonstitution ''^  during  the  fa 
century  of  its  vo3^age  liad  suspected  that  fixing  such  maximum  nb 
as  a  means  of  regulating  commerce  was  included  among  the  poweRfi 
Congress,  some  intimation  of  it  would  be  found  of  recora  in  their 
legislative  log  book,  but  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  Urnlri 
States  statutes. fails  to  discover  any.  Innumerable  rules  and  regnh- 
tions  pertaining  to  commerce  were  by  them  prescribed  from  tiiw  te 
time.  These  are  of  several  classes,  one  of  which  regulates  the  «» 
duct  of  consular  agents;  another  requires  the  measureme  t  and  regfe^ 
try  of  vessels  with  a  view  to  prevent  overloading,  the  deception  <rf 
revenue  officers,  and  smuggling;  while  a  third  and  most  importnJ 
looks  to  the  protection  or  safety  of  life  and  property  and  has  rebtio 
to  the  maintenance  of  light-houses  and  life-saving"  stations^  the  inspe^ 
tion  and  seaworthiness  of  vessels,  and  the  furnishing-  them  with  suit- 
able life-preservers,  the  licensing  and  duties  of  pilots  and  masieB. 
the  giving  and  observance  of  signals  to  avoid  collisions,  and  nunj 
others  of  like  nature  and  purpose.  But  among  them  all  search  will  be 
made  in  vain  for  an}^  fixing  or  authorizing  any  subordinate  tribuial 
to  fix  maximum  or  other  rates  of  compensation  to  carriers. 

CHANGED  GONDmONS. 

In  reply  it  is  said  that  when  the  Government  was  founded  the 
vehicles  of  interstate  commerce  were  and,  until  supplanted  by  the  rul- 
way,  continued  to  be  such  as  not  to  necessitate  the  fixing-  by  Oongre* 
of  the  i^ates  of  compensation  to  carriers  as  a  means  of  regulating  it: 
that  steam  and  electricity  as  motive  powers  were  then  unKnown  and 
could  not  have  been  contemplated  by  the  f  ramers  of  the  Constitution; 
that  since  their  introduction  conditions  have  so  changed  as  to  requir? 
that  the  powers  of  Congress  be  enlarged  to  meet  them,  and  that  until 
recently  no  occasion  has  arisen  appropriate  for  the  exercise  thereof. 

True  it  is  that  commercial  conditions  have  undergone  great  changes 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution;  that  the  ocean  steamer  bus 
superseded  the  sailing  craft,  and  the  railway  supplanted  the  Conastogi 
team  and  prairie  schooner,  but  the  assumption  that  no  occasion  ^ 
arisen  demanding  or  appropriate  for  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  fix 
rates  of  compensation  to  carriers  until  recently  is  incorrect. 

By  the  Constitution  Congress  is  empowered  ''to  establish  post- 
offices  and  post-roads,"  under  which  it  may  designate  any  line  of  rail- 
way a  post  route.  Exercising  by  that  bodv  of  the  power  to  fix  the 
maximum  rates  which  railway  carriers  shall  charge  for  transporting 
the  mails  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate.  Yet  more  than 
thirty  years  ago  Congress  enacted  section  3999,  United  States  Revi.^ 
Statutes,  that— 

if  the  Postmaster-General  is  unable  to  contract  for  carrying  the  mail  on  any  raUvat 
route  at  a  compensation  not  exceeding  the  maximum  rates  herein  provid«l,  or  fo« 
what  he  may  (leein  a  reamnnble.  aiui  fair  compensation,  he  may  separate  the  lettc 
mail  from  the  other  mail  and  contra<'t,  either  with  or  without  advertising,  for  or 
rying  such  letter  mail  hij  horse  express  or  otherwise  at  the  greatest  speed  that  can  be 
reasonably  obtained,  and  for  carrying  the  other  mail  in  wagon»^  or  otherMrise,  at  i 
slower  rate  of  speed. 
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^^^  If  the  Congress  of  1873  had  believed  that  it  possessed  the  power 
mder  the  Constitution  to  fix  maximum  rates  at  which  railway  carriers 
^^jhould  ho  compelled  to  transport  the  mails,  section  3999  would  not 
•^^^lave  been  passed,  but  maximum  rates  fixed  and  the  railway  compelled 
^to  accept  them,  for  the  mail  service  is  the  right  arm  of  interstate 
^  "Commerce. 

'-^'y  THINGS   NOT  CHANGED. 

f  •«  Though  conditions  have  changed  since  the  Constitution  was  framed, 
s:  the  rights  of  person  and  the  rights  of  property,  of  capital,  and  of  labor. 
_rT-have  not  changed;  the  measure  of  powers  delegated  to  the  Unitea 
■b-: -States,  or  to  anv  branch  or  officer  of  its  government,  has  not  been 
:^:,enlarged  by  said  changed  conditions,  nor  the  residuum  of  powers 
*ff  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people  been  thereby  diminished.  If 
5.  it  was  otherwise,  shifting  conditions,  not  the  pt^rmanent  written  char- 

-.  ter,  become  the  Constitution,  as  the  wisdom  or  caprice  of  Congress 
^  may  determine,  and  that  bodj^  clothed  with  '^  the  uncontrolled  omnipo- 
1^5  tence  of  the  British  Parliament."  If  such  changed  conditions  demand 
j-y  an  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  they  may  be  grounds  and 
^^.  cause  for  constitutional  amendment,  but  not  for  their  enlargement  by 
L^.  judicial  or  legislative  construction. 

^-  THE    POWER   NOT   DELEGATED. 

-*5  In  the  preceding  discussion  the  legal  construction  of  the  clause 
'^Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate  commence  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  several  States,"  looking  to  its  language  alone  was  con- 
sidered. Was  the  power  to  fix  the  maxinumi  i-ates  or  any  rates  of 
conn>cnsati()n  which  carriers  shall  charge  for  transporting  the  com- 

"^  modities  of  interstate  commerce  among  the  powers  delegated  to  the 
United  States,  or  anv  branch  or  officer  thereof,  by  the  several  States, 

^  or  the  delegation  of  which  to  the  United  States  was  in  an}-  degree 

^^  essential  to  the  formation,  object,  or  purpose  of  the  Union? 

~  Originally,  as  before  shown,  the  States  were  severally  sovereign. 
In  their  relations  to  each  other  each  was  a  separate  sovereign  nation, 
and  as  such  could  make  treaties,  enter  into  alliances,  commission 
ambassadors,  establish  custom-houses  on  its  frontiers,  lay  and  collect 
duties  on  commodities  brought  into  it  from  any  other  State  or  country, 
iinnose  restraints  on  social  and  commercial  intercourse  and  excises 
ana  other  burdens  on  nonresidents  greater  than  those  to  which  it  sub- 
je<*ted  its  own  citizens,  coin  money,  make  other  things  than  gold  or 
silver  a  l<»gal  tender,  prescril>e  its  own  separate  standard  of  weights, 
measures,  and  values,  maintain  a  standing  army,  build  and  equip  a 
na\  y,  declare  war,  (establish  monarchical  or  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment, grant  titles  of  nobility,  and  in  general  do  whatever  any  other 
sovereign  nation  might. 

As  <f)e(jual  sovereignties,  they  formed  the  league  or  Confederation 
of  1777,  on  entering  into  which  they  severally  relinquished  the  right 
to  exercise  certain  of  their  powers  while  members  thereof,  but  ''each 
retained  its  freedom,  sovereignty,  and  independence,'' and  at  will  might 
withdraw  therefrom  and  resume  the  powers  it  had  so  relinquished. 
The  Confederacy  was  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  Unless  the  Union 
wits  n^constructed  on  a  solid  and  enduring  basis  and  unified  authorita- 
tive government  established,  the  league  would  speedily  dissolve  waA 
thirteen  jarring,  warring,  n<»ighl)oring  principal\Uei»,>  wav\\  ^^  \XiQ{*^^^ 
Germany  once  were,  would  inevitablv  succeed  to  \1,    ^xsX*.^  ^asKtMvft^ 
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their  sovereign  prerogative,  they  refused  their  assent  to  any  scbeDi 
of  reconstruction  involving  the  extinguishiuptnt  of  their  sepirv 
autonomy  or  the  parting  with  anv  right,  personal,  industrial,  or  ptvf 
erty,  which  their  citizens  enjoyed  at  common  law  and  to  the  protecdn 
of  which  they  regarded  the  retention  of  that  autonomy  as  essentia 
Hence  they  declined  to  accept  any  scheme  other  than  a  (Jnion  based « 
a  divided  sovereignty  and  the  partition  of  its  powers  by  the  renoni 
tion  of  some,  the  delegation  of  others,  and  the  retention  of  tfc 
residuum.  | 

Of  certain  of  these  powers  special  considerations  influenced  ini 
determined  the  distribution.  Friendship,  amity,  and  the  unrestniiwi 
freedom  of  social,  business,  and  commercial  intercourse  between  tk  ! 
peoples  of  the  several  States  were  regarded  as  essential  to  the  per-  I 
manency  of  the  Union  and  success  of  the  government  founded  apooil 
The  clash  of  commercial  interests  has  ever  been  the  cause  and  soum 
of  irritation  and  discord  between  neighboring  sovereignties,  resultiif 
often  in  armed  collision,  especially  where  one  situate  on  the  seaboaw 
collects  duties  or  levies  tribute  for  the  privilege  of  transit  through  it 
territory-  on  the  imports  and  exports  passing  to  and  from  others  oot 
situate  thereon;  or  where  either  imposes  restrictions,  exactioDS,  vxi 
burdens  on  the  citizens  of  another  State  within  its  borders  to  whkhit 
does  not  subject  its  own  people. 

The  sentiments  and  relations  other  than  of  friendship  and  amity  it 
would  engender  can  be  imagined  if  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  iwi 
Tennessee,  in  whose  jurisdiction  the  Ohio  River  lies,  levied  tribute  on 
the  commerce  set  afloat  on  that  river  by  Penns3'^lvania,  Ohio,  IndiiiB. 
and  Illinois;  or  if  Louisiana,  for  the  privilege  of  transit  through  her 
borders  to  the  Gulf,  exacted  tribute  from  the  commer<»e  of  the  Stitfr 
bordering  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  To  remove  suc^h  causes  of 
mutual  animosity  and  discord  between  the  States,  so  fraught  with 
peril  to  the  Union  and  the  success  of  the  Government  founded  ufwo 
It,  they  renounced  those  powers  the  exercise  of  which  was  provocative 
thereof  by  ordaining  that  ''no  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports  excepjt 
what  may  he  absolutely  necessar}^  for  executing  its  inspection  liwsf 
that  *'  no  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State:" 
that  ''  no  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  State  shall  l>e  obliged  to  enter, 
clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another"  State;  and  that  ''the  citizens  of  each 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in 
the  several  States/'  thereby  establishing  and  intending  to  estaWl^ 
absolute  freedom  of  trade  and  commercial  intercourse  throughout  th** 
Union  between  all  the  people  thereof,  leaving  them  subject  only  to  tk 
natural,  unwritten,  ancl  immutable  laws  of  trade  and  competition. 

SUPERVISORY   CONTROL. 

But  constitutional  provision  and  mandates  do  not  exe^'ute  them- 
selves. Notwithstanding  this  reimnciation  of  powers  by  the  sevenil 
States  and  the  prohibition  of  their  exercise,  it  was  apprehended  pos- 
sible that  a  State,  misconceiving  the  extent  or  character  of  the  pa* 
ers  reserved  to  it,  might  exceed  them  and  embarrass  intersditr* 
commerce  by  prescribing  therefor  commercial  regulations  unautbor 
ized  and  prejudicial,  or  impose  conditions,  licenses,  or  burdens  on  tin* 
citizens  of  another  State  coming  or  trading  within  its  borders  grwit*^ 
than  or  different  from  those  to  which  it  subjected  its  own  citizeiiN 
To  render  the  guaraiitAea  oi  VJti^  VJQ\ve^A\»xl\wi  ^€«ctual  against  suck 
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.discrimination  by  any  State  against  the  citizens  of  another  State, 

Jfower  was  vested  in  Congress  to  prescribe,  by  legislation,  for  super- 

^gdsory  control  of  interstate  commerce  and  the  judicial  annulment  of 

,i  Jl  such  discriminating  legislation  by  any  State  against  the  citizens  of 

^^other,  so  that  eguality  of  commensal  privileges  and  intercourse 

^  Jiroughout  the  Union  might  be  eflFectually  secured  to  all  the  inhab- 

.  tants  thereof.     For  this  purpose  it  was  further  ordained  specifically 

^hat '^Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 

leveral  States." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  prohibitions  of  the  Constitution  respecting 
interstate  commerce  are  against  the  States  and  not  against  individual 
'citizens.  The  sense  of  the  clause  guaninteeing  equal  privileges  and 
Immunities  is  as  if  it  read :  No  State  snail  deny  to  the  citizens  of  another 
'State  any  privilege  or  immunity  enjoyed  by  its  own  citizens,  nor  impose, 
-nor  authorize  the  imposition  upon  the  citizens  of  another  State  restric- 
-tions  or  burdens  to  which  its  own  arc  not  subjected. 

In  addition  to  vesting  in  Congress  such  supervisory  control  of  the 

States  in  respect  to  commerce  among  the  States  they  delegated  to  the 

United  States  all  their  powers  and  sovereignty  which  in  character  or 

nature  were  international,  and  carried  with  it  necessarily  the  power  to 

regulate  international  commerce.     Thus  onl}'  such  powers  were  dele- 

flratted  as  were  deemed  and  were  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 

Union  and  the  success  of  the  unified  Government  established  over  it. 

.  But  nowhere  in  the  Constitution,  or  in  any  grant  of  power  to  the 

^  United  States,  or  any  branch  or  officer  thereof  of  its  government,  is  it 

^:  even  suggested  that  the  power  given  Congress  to  regulate  commerce 

■'  among  the  several  States  mcludes  or  was  intended  to  include  the  power 

'  to  prescribe  the  rates  of  compensation  which  common  carriers  or  others 

'  should  or  niight  charge  for  transporting  such  commerce,  that  being 

*  left,  as  before  stated,  subject  only  to  the  "  natural,*  unw^ritten,  and 

^  immutable  laws  of  trade  and  competition." 

Delegating  to  the  United  States  authority  to  fix  the  rates  which 
carriers  might  charge  was  neither  essential  nor  pertinent  to  any  pur- 
pose for  wnicB  the  Government  was  established.  Such  authority  is 
not  expressly  delegated,  and,  not  being  essential,  can  not  l)e  implied. 
Its  delegation,  therefore,  can  not  have  been  demanded  by  any  State 
as  a  condition  of  its  entering  the  reconstmcted  Union.  Imagine  the 
spectacle  of  Doctor  Franklin  announcing  to  the  convention  of  1787 
tnat,  unless  Congress  was  empowered  to  fix  the  charges  which  the 
masters  of  coast-trade  schooners  and  the  proprietors  of  Conastoga 
wagons  might  exact  for  transporting  the  merchandise  of  Philadelphia 
into  Delaware,  Marvland,  or  >[ew  Jersey,  Pennsvlvania  would  retire. 
The  power  of  regulative  supervision  was  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  for  the  protection  of  the  States  from  the  rapacity  of  common 
carriers  or  other  citizens,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens  of  one 
State,  the  itinerant  peddler  equally  with  the  commercial  magnate,  the 
owner  of  the  Conastoga  team  equally  with  the  merchant  prince, 
against  discriminating  exactions  and  burdens  imix>sed  by  any  other 
^ate  into  which  their  avocation  might  entice  them. 

Nowhere  in  the  Constitution  is  the  power  to  regulate  or  fix  the 
charges  of  carriers  for  transporting  interstate  commerce,  or  the  dele- 
gation thereof  to  the  Unitea  Stat<»s,  even  so  much  as  intimated.  If 
such  power  exists  in  any  government,  it  is  among  those  reserved  t» 
the  Statt»s,  or  to  the  people,  to  be  exercised  in  th^  «AYmxi\&\*Tdi^l\^x^  ^^ 
their  separate  local  autonomj*. 
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GOTEMPORANEOU8   EXFOfilTION. 

In  that  unparalleled  series  of  papers  appearing:  in  the  Fedenilist|« 
forth  to  influence  the  adoption  of  the  C/onstitution,  and  in  which  tk 
several  powers  it  delegates  to  the  United  States  are  enumerated aoi 
considered,  that  of  fixing  the  rates  of  carriers'  charges  for  transportiif 
either  international  or  interstate  commerce  is  without  mentioiior 
allusion.  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  brightest,  brainiest,  and  greatest  of  it 
authors,  in  paper  No.  VII,  thus  wrote: 

The  competitions  of  commerce  would  be  another  fruitful  source  of  contwtitt 
The  States  le&s  favorably  circumstanced  would  be  desirous  of  escaping  from  theav 
advantages  of  local  situation  and  of  sharing  in  the  advantages  of  their  more  fortnali 
neighbors.  Each  State,  or  separate  Confederacy,  would  pursue  a  system  of  cm 
mercial  polity  peculiar  to  itself.  This  would  occasion  distinctions,  preferences,  • 
exclusions,  which  would  beget  discrontent  The  habits  of  intercourse,  on  thebai 
of  equal  privileges,  to  wliich  we  have  been  accustomed  from  the  earlie^it  8ettlemnl< 
the  country,  would  give  a  keener  edge  to  those  causes  of  discontent  than  they  wod 
naturally  have  independent  of  this  circumstance.  We  should  be  reculy  to  dmmm 
injuries  those  things  which  were  in  realUp  the  justifiable  acts  of  independent  foitnifi^ 
t*omnlting  a  disliiwt  interest.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  which  characterizes  the  cm 
mercial  part  of  America  has  left  no  occasion  of  aisplayinj^  itself  unimpro^-t^il.  It 
not  at  all  probable  tliat  this  unbridled  spirit  would  pay  much  respect  to  thow  wf 
lations  of  trade  by  which  particular  States  might  endeavor  to  secure  exclusive  ben 
fits  to  their  own  citizens.  The  infractions  of  these  regulations  on  one  side,  ti 
efforts  to  prevent  and  repel  them  on  the  other,  would  naturally  lead  to  outniges,  s 
these  to  reprisals  and  w^ars. 

The  opportunities  which  some  States  would  have  of  rendering  others  tribattfj 
them,  by  commercial  regulations^  would  be  impatiently  submitted  to  bvthetm 
tary  States.  The  relative  situations  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  5»ew  Jen 
would  afford  an  example  of  this  kind.  New  York,  from  the  necessities  of  revew 
must  lay  duties  on  Iut  importations.  A  great  part  of  these  duties  must  be  ptid 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  other  States  in  the  capacity  of  customers  of  what  weimpc 
New  York  would  neither  be  willing,  nor  able,  to  forego  this  advantage.  Her  c 
zens  would  not  consit^nt  that  a  duty  paid  by  them  should  be  remitted  m  favor  of  1 
citizens  of  her  neigh Ixjrs;  nor  would  it  be  practicable,  if  there  were  not  this  impe 
ment  in  the  way,  to  distinguish  the  customers  in  our  own  markets.  Would  C( 
necticut  and  New  Jersey  long  submit  to  be  taxed  by  New  York  for  her  exchisJ 
benefit?  Should  we  [the  people  of  New  York]  be  long  permitte<l  to  remain  in  t 
quiet  enjovment  of  a  metropolis  from  the  possession  of  which  we  derived  an  adTi 
tage  so  odious  to  our  noijxhbors,  and,  in  their  opinion,  so  oppressive?  ShouM  we 
able  to  preserve  it  against  the  incumbent  weight  of  Connecticut  on  the  one  aide  a 
the  cooperating  pressure  of  New  Jersey  on  the  other?  These  are  questions  tl 
temerity  alone  will  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

Again,  in  paper  No.  XI,  he  wrote: 

An  unrestrained  intercourse  between  the  States  themselves  will  advance  the  in 
of  each  by  an  interchange  of  their  resjK^ctive  productions,  not  onl^  for  the  supply 
reciprocal  wants,  but  for  exi>ortation  to  foreign  markets.  The  veins  of  commerce 
every  part  will  be  replenished,  and  will  acquire  additional  motion  and  vigor  fron 
free  circulation  of  the  commodities  of  everv  part.  Commercial  enterprise  will  hi 
much  greater  scojkj  from  the  diversity  in  the  production  of  different  States.  Wh 
the  staple  of  one  fails  from  a  bad  harvest  or  unproductive  crop,  it  can  call  to  its  J 
the  staple  of  another.  The  variety,  not  less  than  the  value  of  products  for  expor 
tion,  contributes  to  the  activity  of  foreign  commerce.  It  can  be  conducted  up 
much  better  terms  wfth  a  large  number  of  materials  of  a  given  value  than  witl 
small  number  of  matt^rials  of  the  same  value,  arising  from  the  competition  of  trade* 
from  the  fluciuafloui<  of  markets. 

Particular  articles  may  be  in  great  demand  at  certain  periods  and  unsalable 
others;  but  if  there  l>e  a  variety  of  articles,  it  can  scarcely  nappen  that  they  shoi 
all  be  at  one  time  in  the  latter  predicament,  and  on  this  account  the  operation  of  t 
merchant  would  be  less  liable  to  any  consideral)le  obstruction  or  sta^ation.  1 
speculative  trader  will  at  once  perceive  the  force  of  these  observations  and  n 
acknowledge  that  the  aggregate  balance  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  woi 
bid  fetir  to  1)6  much  more  favorable  than  that  of  the  thirteen  States  without  union 
with  partial  union. 
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■-    Also  in  paper  No.  XXII: 

«;  The  interfering  and  unneiffhborly  regulations  of  some  States,  contrary  to  the  truest 
iirit  of  the  union,  have  in  (lifferent  instances  given  just  cause  of  umbrage  and  com- 
^'laint  to  others,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  examples  of  this  nature,  if  not  restrained 
:iy  national  control,  would  be  multiplied  and  extended  till  they  become  not  less  seri- 
i,-ci8  sources  of  animosity  and  discord  than  injurious  impediments  to  the  intercourse 
^.«tween  the  different  parts  of  the  Confederacy. 

(    And  in  Paper  XLII,  he  wrote: 

The  defect  of  power  in  the  existing  confederacy  to  r^^late  the  commerce  between 
.ts  several  members  is  in  the  number  of  those  which  have  been  clearly  pointed  out 
;>jr  experien(!e.  To  the  proofs  and  remarks  which  former  papers  have  Drought  into 
>iew^  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  added  that,  without  this  supplemental  provision  the 
preat  and  essential  power  of  regulating  foreign  commerce  would  have  been  incom- 
plete and  ineffectual.  A  very  material  object  of  this  power  was  the  relief  of  the  States 
^hich  imix)rt  and  export  through  other  States  from  the  improper  contributions 
.evied  on  them  by  the  latter.  Ayere  these  at  liberty  to  regulate  the  trade  between 
State  and  State  it  must  be  foreseen  that  ways  would  be  found  out  to  load  the  articles 
Df  import  and  export  during  the  passage  through  their  jurisdiction,  with  duties  which 
HTOula  fall  on  the  makers  of  the  latter  and  the  commerce  of  the  former. 

We  may  \ye  assured  by  past  experience  that  such  a  practice  would  be  introduced 
by  future  contrivances,  and  both  by  that  and  by  a  common  knowledge  of  human 
ftfiairs  that  it  would  nourish  unceasing  animosities  and  not  improbably  terminate  in 
serious  interruptions  of  the  public  tranquillity.  To  those  who  do  not  view  the  ques- 
tion through  the  medium  of  passion  or  interest,  the  desire  of  the  commercial  States 
to  collect  m  any  form  an  indirect  revenue  from  their  commercial  neighbors  must 
aippear  not  less  impolitic  than  it  is  unfair,  since  it  would  stimulate  the  injured  party, 
by  resentment  an  well  as  interest,  to  resort  to  less  convenient  channels  for  the  foreign 
trade.  But  the  mild  voice  of  reason,  pleading  the  cause  of  an  enlarged  and  perma- 
nent interest,  is  but  too  often  drowned  before  public  bodies  as  well  as  individuals  by 
the  clamors  of  an  impatient  avidity  for  immediate  and  immoderate  gain. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  it  is  manifest  that  in  the  power  dele- 
gated to  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States  that 
of  fixing  the  maximum  or  other  rates  which  carriei-s  might  charge  for 
transporting  it  is  not  nor  was  intended  to  be  included.  Of  the  several 
powers  which  Mr.  Hamilton  enumerates  and  is  of  the  opinion  should 
be  delegated  to  the  central  Government,  the  necessity,  the  importance, 
even  the  propriety,  of  delegating  to  the  United  States,  or  to  any  branch 
of  its  (jovernraent,  authority  to  prescribe  the  rates  which  carriers 
might  charge  received  no  mention;  which  is  conclusive  that  it  was  not 
among  the  Dowers  intended  to  be  parted  with  by  the  States. 

PRESCRIBING   RATES  IS   LEGISLAXtON. 

Giving  the  Interstate  Commission  authority  to  prescribe  the  maxi- 
mum or  other  rates  of  carriers  is  without  constitutional  sanction  for 
other  reasons.  Congress  is  expressly  empowered  to  establish  tribu- 
nals inferior  to  the  hupreme  Court,  but  what  powers  may  be  conferred 
on  them  are  not  specified.  The  functions  of  the  Government  are  wisely 
distributed  between  its  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches, 
neither  of  which  can  usurp  or  have  conferred  upon  it  those  of  any 
other.  As  all  three  of  the  functions  of  government  can  not  be  con- 
ferred on  (Mther  branch  thereof,  they  c*an  not  be  conferred  on  a  tribu- 
nal inferior  to  either.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  such 
inferior  tri>)unal.  Ascertaining  the  reasonableness  or'  unreasonable- 
ness, absolutely  or  relatively,  of  railwaj  rates,  and  determining  what 
are  reasonable  rates,  is  the  exercise  of  judicial  power. 

In  the  '^Maxinuim  Rate  Cases,"  107  U.  S.  Keports,  it  is  held  that 
prescribing  or  fixing  what  is  adjudged  to  be  a  reasou«i.V>\^  t«Xft^^\Ae«5asi- 
manding  its  observance  is  the  exercise  of  leguAativ^  ^vi^t  •    "^xAax^so^M, 
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the  observance  of  the  rates  so  legislatively  prescribed  is  the  exerck 
executive  power.  Is  it  competent  to  clothe  the  Commission  withilfc' 
three-fold  functions  or  vest  in  it  the«e  three  distiDct  powers, all' 
which  can  not  be  vested  in  or  exercised  by  either  branch  of  the  Gov 
emment?  To  do  so  would  constitute  it  at  once  lawmaker,  judge,  tft 
executioner.  That  it  may  be  authorized  to  inquire,  ascertain,  ui 
determine,  either  on  complaint  or  its  own  initiative,  whether  such  rafc 
are  reasonable  and  suggest  what  would  be  a  reasonable  rate,  miTl»f 
conceded.  But  vesting  in  it  the  legislative  power  to  prescribe  the  nte 
which  the  railway  shall  charge  and  command  the  observance  thereof 
by  it  is  unauthorized  without  amendment  of  the  Constitution.  Tli* 
being  true,  it  is  superfluous  to  continue  the  discussion  on  that  poinL 

THE  OPPOSITE   VIEW. 

The  opposite  view  assumes  authority  in  Congress  to  vest  in  tk 
Commission  legislative  power  to  prescribe  rates,  and  proceeds  togiv^ 
reasons  why  it  should  l)e  bestowed.  In  stating-  the  reasons  therefor, 
the  distinction  between  unreasonable  rates  ana  discriminating  rates i^ 
overlooked  or  ignored  and  the  two  constantly  confounded  and  spoken 
of  as  if  they  were  of  the  same  character.  As  before  stated,  the  ntfe 
of  c*arriers  may  be  excessive,  exorbitant,  and  in  themselves  unrewon- 
ably  high,  but  if  exacted  equally  and  impartially  from  all  shippers  and 
customers  without  distinction  they  are  not  discriminator3\  On  the 
other  hand,  where  unequal  rates  are  exacted  from  dijOTerent  customers 
or  shippers  for  substantially  the  same  service,  they  are  discriminatory, 
thougn  thc}^  may  not  l>e  unreasonably  high,  excessive,  or  exorbitant 
in  themselves.  Discriminating  rates,  however  reasonable,  in  them- 
selves, are  condemned  at  common  law,  and  jurisdiction  to  corrector 
punish  them  is  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  while  the  jx)wer  to  pr^ 
scribe  or  readjust  rates  and  substitute  them  for  existing  rates  adjudgc-d 
by  the  Commission  to  be  in  themselves  unreasonably  high,  though  not 
found  to  be  discriminatory,  is  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
that  instrument.  If  in  the  discussion  unreasonable  rates  and  discrim- 
inating i-ates  be  constantly  distinguished  and  separately  considered, 
the  discussion  is  simplified  and  the  solution  of  the  problem  here  under 
consideration  made  easy. 

Again,  tlie  supervisory  or  regulative  power  claimed  for  Congress  to 
vest  in  the  Commission  authority  to  prescribe  and  substitute  what  in 
its  opinion  are  ''reasonable  i-ates"  f or  carriei-s,  is  likened  to  the  power 
vested  in  that  body  to  require  raihvays  to  furnish  safe  equiproent!>. 
such  as  automatic  couplers,  air  brakes,  and  the  like,  for  their  vehicles 
of  transportation.  The  latter  power  is  of  the  nature  of  police  power, 
between  which  and  the  power  to  prescribe  maximum  or  other  ivason- 
ab\e  mtes  of  charges  by  carriers  there  is  no  analogy.  The  existen<v 
of  such  police  power  in  Congress  over  the  vehicles  of  interstate  com- 
merce for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  has  always  been  re<*o«r- 
nized  and  exercised.  Of  this  character  are  the  regulations  in  Unit^ni 
States  Revised  Statutes,  sections  4233,  4287,  4353,  and  espeiMally  44^'). 
et  seq.,  all  requiring  the  observance  of  rules  and  the  maintainance  oi 
equipment  and  appliances  for  safety  and  comfort  Among  them  is  no 
regulation  of  carriers'  charges,  though  transportation  by  steam  mil 
wa}^  has  obtained  for  more  than  eighty  years,  which,  though  not  ahs^v 
lutely  conclusive,  is  strongly  persuasive  that  the  earlier  statesmen  ami 
framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  understand  that  it  delegated  such 
power. 
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tf.:  PROPOSED   LEGISLATION. 

*  In  his  speech  at  Akron,  Secretary  Taft  states  the  legislation  pro- 
**OBed  with  the  reasons  therefor  thus: 

^  everyone  must  believe  who  knows  anything  about  the  subject,  that  perhaps  the 
lOfit  serious  abuse  of  the  last  two  decades  has  been  the  unjuftt  discriminaticn  in  rail- 
t  V»y  rates  as  between  individual  shippers  and  as  between  different  localiiies^  and,  indeed, 
)9»  9onie  instariceSy  by  rates  in  excess  of  that  which  woula  be  reasonable  for  the  service 
Jt»dJ.  The  railroads  have  become  an  arterial  network  in  the  life  of  this  country  upon 
ho  proper  and  just  operation  of  which  depends  the  business  health  of  the  country, 
'loth  in  agriculture  and  manufactures.  PartitUity  and  discriminaiion  in  favor  of  an 
•ndividual  or  shipper,  or  of  a  community  or  a  locality,  is  as  serious  an  injury  to 
some  other  shipper  or  community  as  if  something  of  value  were  taken  from  the  latter. 
MEen  have  been  ruined,  men  have  Ijeen  made  rich,  settlements  have  been  destroyed, 
settlements  have  been  enlarged  to  prosperous  towns,  through  the  favor  of  the  managers 
•yf  railroads. 

After  stating  wherein  the  powers  of  the  Commission  under  the 
Bxisting  statute  are  insufficient,  he  proceeds: 

The  two  changes  necessary  are,  first,  a  provision  authorizing  the  Commission,  in 
declaring  a  rate  to  be  unreasonable,  to  declare  at  the  same  time  what  is  a  maxi- 
mum reasonable  rate  and  to  make  an  order  requiring  the  company  to  reduce  its 
rate  to  that  maximum;  and,  second,  that  the  law  should,  under  proper  penalty, 
require  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  Commission,  and  thus  compel  the  carriers  to 
treat  the  order  with  proper  respect,  reserving  to  them  the  opportunity  to  avoid 
its  operation  by  a  resort  to  the  Federal  court  and  a  setting  aside  of  the  order  by 
{ndicial  supersedeas  or  final  decree. 

The  condemnation  by  the  Secretary  is  not  directed  against  unrea- 
sonably high  rates,  some  instances  of  which  he  merely  suggests  may 
have  occurred,  but  almost  entirely  against  discriminating  rsU;es  as  the 
causes  of  the  consequences  condemns. 

No  doubt  discriminating  rates  of  chargjes  and  favoritism  by  railways 
have  in  some  instances  resulted  in  detriment  to  localities,  communi- 
ties^ and  towns;  but  such  detriment  or  deterioration  has  resulted  more 
frequent!}"  from  geographical  conditions.  It  is  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  towns,  villages,  and  some  smaller  cities,  once  consid- 
erable centers  of  commercial  activity,  have  been  reduced  to  thriftless 
hamlets  or  made  comparatively  waste  places  by  locating  and  building 
railways  through  them  or  in  their  vicinity,  on  the  line  of  which  rivfu 
towns,  villages,  and  cities  have  sprung  into  existence  and  absorbed 
their  commerce  and  trade.  Fifty  years  ago  the  city  of  Sandusky  was 
the  second  city  of  Ohio  in  commercial  importance.  Now,  by  reason 
of  her  geographical  position  and  environments,  the  building  of  cross 
railways  and  througn  lines,  it  is  reduced  to  an  inferior  rank,  or, 
rather,  has  not  kept  pace  with  other  commercial  centers  more  favor- 
ably located.  The  writer  has  in  mind  a  score  of  towns  and  villages 
which  by  reason  of  their  geographical  relations  to  railways  built  in 
their  vicinity  have  declined  in  importance  and  become  insignificant 
hamlets,  while  others  on  the  line  or  the  railway  have  become  flourish- 
ing marts.  This  is  in  ac*cordance  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
commerce,  which  no  human  legislation  can  control. 

MAXIMUM   RATES  AN    INEFFECTTUAL  REMEDY. 

Assuming  that  ''men  have  been  ruined,  men  have  been  made  rich, 
settlements  have  been  destroyed,  settlements  have  been  enlarged  to 
prosperous  towns,  through  the  favor  of  the  managers  of  railroads" 
and  bv'  mte  discrimination,  and  that  Congress  is  empowered  tftN^'^xicv 
the  Oommission  authority  to  prescribe  ^*  maxmwvwv  T^Vfc^^  ^^'^  ^"^ 
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can  the  fixing  of  8uch  maximum  rates  by  the  CommissioD  or 
Congress  prevent  the  unjust  practice?  Rates  may  be  reasonable ai 
yet  aiscriminating  as  between  individual  shippers  or  different  locilv 
ties  and  communities;  they  may  be  unreasonably  hiffh  and  yet  ik< 
discriminating;  or  they  may  be  both  unreasonably  high  and  discriici 
natine.  Unless  the  maximum  rate  is  by  the  Commission  fixed  so  k« 
as  to  leave  no  marj^in  for  discrimination  in  rates  as  between  indiridol 
shippers  or  localities,  without  reducing  the  income  of  the  road  belov 
its  running  expenses,  discrimination  in  rates  below  the  maximum  en 
still  be  practiced  with  impunity.  ^  Or,  stating  it  in  other  laogu^e, 
unless  the  Commission  fix  the  maximum  rate  on  each  and  every  di^ 
of  freight  so  low  that  the  railway  can  not  reduce  any  single  rate  witk- 
out  reducing  its  income  below  its  expenses,  it  may  still  practice  or 
allow  discrimination  below  the  maximum. 

Again,  in  fixing  maximum  rates  by  the  Commission,  the  wagwof 
railway  employees,  which  are  fluctuating  and  not  fixed  charges,  mo^ 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  basis  of  the  maximum. 
It  results  as  a  necessary  sequence  of  fixing  maximum  rates  of  charges 
by  the  railway  that  the  Commission  must  fix  a  maximum  rate  of 
wages  to  correspond  therewith.  But  it  is*  impracticable  to  pertm- 
nently  fix  a  maximum  rate  of  wages  by  anv  arbitrary  standard,  and 
probably  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  employees.  ±he  CommisiiioD 
must,  therefore,  fix  the  maximum  rate  of  charges  so  high  as  to  leave 
a  margin  for  the  fluctuation  of  or  advance  in  wag'es,  which  would  nec- 
essarily furnish  a  margin  for  discrimination  in  rate  charges  also. 
Fixing  both  maximum  rates  of  charges  by  the  railway  and  maximum 
rates  of  wages  for  employees,  or  leave  a  margin  for  the  practice  of 
discrimination,  are  the  alternatives;  for  so  long  as  the  maximum  of 
freight  rates  enables  the  mil  way  to  make  profits  it  may  make  discrimi- 
nation within  the  limit  of  its  profits  and  still  realize  sufficient  to  meet 
running  expen.ses  and  fixed  charges. 

The  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  judicial  determination  by  the 
Commission  or  the  court  of  what  is  a  reasonable  maximum  rate"  in  a 
given  case,  and  the  legislative  command  that  the  rate  so  judicially 
determined  shall  not  be  exceeded  by  the  railway,  does  not  nor  can 
prevent  it  from  discriminating  in  the  rates  charged  within  the  linait 
of  or  below  such  maximum,  which  is  the  crying  wrong  complained  of 
and  source  of  the  disastrous  consequences  resulting  to  individuals, 
localities,  and  communities. 

THE   POWERS   EXERCISED. 

To  the  suggested  impossibility  of  fixing  by  the  Commission  of  all 
the  rates  of  all  the  common  carriers  of  the  countrj%  it  is  replied  that 
it  will  not  undertake  the  impossible  task  of  fixing  all  such  rates  in  the 
first  instance,  nor  of  fixing  any  rate  on  its  own  initiative,  but  will  only 
readjust  the  rates  of  those  carriers  of  which  complaint  is  made.  If 
Congress,  under  its  power  to  regulate  -commerce  among  the  several 
States,  may  authorize  the  Commission  to  readjust  rates  complained  of, 
it  may  authorize  the  Commission  to  fix  all  rates  in  the  first  instance 
and  on  its  own  initiative,  for  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  subject 
is  not  limited  to  rates  complained  of,  or  in  any  other  respect.  Unless*, 
therefore.  Congress,  in  conferring  on  the  Commission  the  authority  to 
fix  maximum  rates,  limits  its  exercise  to  the  readjustment  of  litos 
complained  of,  it  may,  if  such  limitation  is  omitted,  assume  it  to  be  a 
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(fity  to  6x  the  maximum  of  all  rates  in  the  first  instance  and  on  its 
-j^n  motiou.  The  powers  which  it  will  attempt  to  exercise  will  there- 
^*re  depend  on  the  extent  or  limitation  of  the  powers  conferred. 

y  EFFECT  OF  JUDICIALLY  FIXING   RATES. 

3  It  is  said  that  by  conferring  on  the  (>)mmission  judicial  power  to 
^termine  what  is  or  shall  be  deemed  a  reasonable  maximum  rate,  and 
I3gislati ve  power  to  command  the  observance  of  the  rate  so  determined, 
ml  have  the  effect  of  a  judicial  finding  and  decree  in  respect  of  that 
ate,  the  principle  of  which  must  be  observed  by  the  railway  jmrty  to 
he  proceeding,  and  by  other  carriers  be  applied  and  observed  in  tneir 
harges  for  transporting  like  commodities.  Will  this  be  salutary  in 
practice  ?  Neither  the  Commission  nor  the  court  is  infallible,  and  each 
r  either  may  fix  a  maximum  rate  unreasonably  high.  But  being  so 
iidicially  fixed,  can  it  afterwards  be  complained  of  as  against  the  car- 
ier  immediately  concerned,  or  against  any  other  carrier  who  observes 
t?  If  subsequently  complained  of,  may  not  the  carrier  plead  the 
iidicial  finding  and  decree  as  a  defense  to  the  complaint?  If  not,  then 
he  decree  is  of  little  value  as  a  guide  or  protection  to  the  carrier,  and 
f  no  more  value  as  a  rule  of  conduct  than  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commission  as  now  constituted,  for  it  may  be  complained  of,  opened 
ip,  and  a  new  maximum  rate  be  substituted  every  day  to  correspond 
^ith  the  fluctuations  and  daily  changes  of  conditions  in  railway  trans- 
K>rtation. 

Again,  the  values  of  the  services  of  railway  carriers,  like  the  values 
md  prices  of  mercantile  commodities,  are  changeable  and  fluctuating, 
according  to  supply  and  demand.  A  rate  which  is  reasonable  when 
judicially  fixed  may,  by  changed  conditions,  become  relatively  unrea- 
K>nable  in  ninety,  sixty,  or  thirty  days.  For  example,  the  judicially 
Sxod  rates,  say  the  1st  of  July,  on  cereals  or  farm  products  and  textile 
Fabrics  shipped  from  Cincinnati  may  be  both  absolutely  and  relatively 
reasonable,  and  yet  by  the  Ist  of  Septeml>er  conditions  may  so  change 
ihat  the  rate  so  fixed  is  unreasonably  high  on  cereals  or  farm  products 
IS  compared  with  the  rates  on  textile  fabrics.  The  carrier  can  not 
ncrease  the  rates  on  textiles  without  violating  the  judicial  decree 
establishing  it.  He  can  not  reduce  the  judicial  rate  on  farm  products 
tvithout  diminishing  his  income  below  running  expenses.  The  result 
s  that  judicially  fixing  the  maximum  by  the  Commission,  intended  to 
3e  a  bulwark  against  discrimination,  becomes  a  source  of  discrimina- 
:ion  against  one  class  of  commodities  as  compared  with  the  rates  paid 
3y  another  class  of  commodities. 

COMMON   CARRIERS. 

Discrimination  in  charges  by  common  carriers  in  favor  of  some  and 
igainst  other  shippers,  customers,  or  patrons  is  condemned  at  common 
aw.  The  grievance  is  the  same  in  nature,  kind,  and  consequence 
»vhether  the  shippers,  customers,  or  patrons  favored  and  the  shippers, 
nistomers,  or  patrons  prejudiced  are  of  the  same  localitjr,  communitjr, 
)r  shipping  station  or  are  of  different  and  distinct  localities,  communi- 
ies,  or  shipping  stiitions.  The  general  effect  on  the  locality  or  com- 
iiunity  is  incidental,  but  the  loi^alit}'^  or  communit}'^  prejudiced  is 
rvithout  remedy  at  common  law;  only  the  individuals  especially  pre\Ur 
iiced  or  injured  have  such  remedy. 
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THE   FEDERAL  GOURT8. 

By  the  Constitution,  jurisdirtion  in  ac*tions  at  law  and  suit^^  inequitT. 
original  and  appellate,  is  vested  in  the  Federal  courts  in  proper e» 
between  proper  parties.  They  therefore  have  common-law  and  oqiBty 
jurisdiction,  in  proper  cases  between  proper  parties,  in  causjejj  arisiaf 
from  discrimination  by  carriers  engaged  in  transporting  the  commod- 
ities of  interstate  commerce,  without  invoking  powers  of  doahtfil 
constitutionality,  such  as  that  of  vesting  in  the  Commission  authority 
to  determine  and  fix  reasonable  maximum  rates. 

Besides,  the  fixing  of  maximum  rates  can  not  prevent  dLscrimimtioi 
by  carriers,  as  between  individual  shippers,  either  of  the  same  or  dif- 
ferent localities  and  communities,  unless  the  rate  is  fixed  so  low  &!«  to 
leave  no  latitude  or  margin  for  discrimination  below  the  raaxiaiuin ;» 
fixed  without  reducing  the  income  of  the  caiTier  below  expeut»j  id 
fixed  charges.  Fixing  maximum  rates  may  narrow  or  contract  tk 
latitude  or  margin  of  discTimination,  but  can  not  prevent  it,  and  mj 
become  a  cause  and  source  of  the  grievance  it  seeks  to  remedy  bectiw 
of  constantly  changing  conditions.  What  are  reasonable  iiiaxifflon) 
rates  is  mere  matter  of  opinion  deduced  from  a  multitude  of  evidentiil 
facts  and  conditions  as  unstable  and  shifting  as  the  sands  of  the  set 
shore,  depending  on  supply  and  demand,  so  that  what  mav.be  a  reason 
able  maximum  i*ate  to-day  mav  become  an  uni*easonably  liigh  rate  th 
next  week  or  fortnight,  and  vice  vei*sa.  But  the  remedy  at  law  or  ii 
equity  is  not  thus  imperfect.  It  raises  and  determines,  not  a  mattei 
of  opinion,  but  a  simple  question  and  issue  of  fact.  It  ascertaina  aiK 
determines  the  fact  of  discrimination,  and  the  court,  under  the  luanditi 
of  the  law,  awards  damages  commensurate  with  the  injury  caused  b] 
the  discrimination,  together  with  exemplary  damages,  if  aJlowable. 

FURTHER  LEGISLATION. 

If  the  existing  remedy  at  law  is  inade(]^uate  to  suppress  discrimina 
tion  by  carriers  of  intei'state  commerce,  it  is  competent  for  Congres 
to  enact  further  remedial  legislation  in  aid  of  the  court's  existing  toi 
stitutional  authority  and  jurisdiction  under  that  clause  of  the  Conjjt: 
tution  ordaining  that  '^the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  a 
laws  which  shall  l>c  necessary  and  proper  for  carrving  into  executio 
the  foregoing  powers  and  all  other  pmoers  x^ested  l>y  this  Qm^titntw 
in  the  Govei^nmeut  of  the  United  States  or  in  any  department  or  oMo 
thereof.^'*  Judicial  power  being  already  vested  in  the  courts  of  th 
United  States  as  at  present  constituted,  it  is  competent  for  Congres 
in  aid  of  that  jurisdiction  to  enact: 

1.  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  some  other  tribt 
nal  to  be  established,  calling  to  its  aid  competent  freight-rate  experts 
shall  classify  the  coininodities  of  interstate  commerce  throughout  th 
United  States,  assigning  to  each  particular  class,  severally,  such  eon 
modities  as  should  oe^ir  the  same  rates  of  charges;  that  no  commodit 
assigned  to  Viwy  class  shall  be  transferred  to  any  other  class  withou 
due  publication  of  sufficient  notice  first  had,  and  forbidding  specij 
commodity  rates.  The  number  of  classes  should  be  sufficient  to  secur 
just  rates  for  all  commodities. 

2.  That  every  common  carrier  operating  any  railway  or  part  of  rail 
way  in  transporting  the  commodities  of  interstate  commerce  who  shal 
demand  or  receive  for  or  on  account  of  any  service  rendered  an, 
shipper  an  amount  oi  eo\w\\eu^i»aX\otv  ^t^«l1^v  than  the  amount  of  i-on: 
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ensation  demanded  and  received  by  him  from  any  other  shipper  for 
r  on  account  of  an  equal  or  less  service  rendered  shall  be  deemed 
^  *>  have  discriminated  in  his  charges  against  the  former  shipper  and 
^^■^'eld  liable  in  damages  therefor  at  the  suit  of  such  shipper,  or  at  the 
^■tait  of  the  United  btates,  or  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
s^-^or  his  use.  Exemplary  damages  might  also  be  provided  for  in  proper 
■^ases. 

■^  3.  Every  contract,  agreement,  arrangement,  and  understanding 
■i^ntered  into  by  any  common  carrier  opei-atin^  any  railway  or  part  of 
•ailway  in  transporting  interstate  commerce  with  any  person,  company, 
crj>r  corporation  to  transport  for  such  person,  company,  or  corporation 
^s%ny  commodity  of  interstate  commerce  for  a  less  rate  or  amount  of 
iCx>inpensation  than  the  established  and  published  rate  of  compensation 
rCor  transporting  commodities  of  such  class,  whether  such  contract, 
'«|2freement,  arrangement,  or  understanding  be  for  the  allowance  of 
-rebates,  drawbacks,  discounts,  commissions,  private-car  service,  re- 
r:tfrigerating-car  service,  caloric-car  service,  terminal  charges,  or  other 
^device,  shall  be  deemed  a  discriminating  contract,  agreement,  arrange- 
K  ment,  or  understanding,  and  as  such  wholly  void;  that  any  Federal 
<M>urt  of  the  proper  district  having  jurisdiction  shall,  at  the  suit  of  the 
XJnited  States  or  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  of  any 
"  <sitizen  of  the  United  States,  on  bill  or  petition  filed  therefor,  immedi- 
i  &tely  issue  it^  provisional  order  of  injunction  against  such  carrier  and 
i  such  person,  company,  or  corporation  provisionally  restraining  them 
J  and  each  of  them  from  performing  such  discrimmating  contract  or 
^  agreement,  and  on  final  hearing  make  the  same  perpetual  on  proper 
?i  snowing  by  competent  evidence. 

/r      4.  But  no  remedy  by  injunction  or  otherwise  shall  have  the  eflfect  to 
m  supersede,  impair,  or  take  awav  any  remedy  now  existing  at  common 
law  or  otherwise  for  any  such  discriminating  grievance  or  wrong. 

REMEDY   BY   INJUNCTION. 

That  remedy  by  injunction,  restraining  parties  from  performing  and 
I  finally  annulling  every  such  discriminating  contract,  agreement,  or 
arrangement,  is  constitutionally  competent,  does  not  admit  of  doubt. 
That  it  is  simpler,  easier  of  application,  and  more  effectual  in  prevent- 
ing unjust  discrimination  than  criminal  process  is  obvious.  It  is  a 
civil  remedy,  in  prosecuting  which  the  parties  and  all  others  concerned 
can  be  compelled  to  tcstif}'^  and  produce  books  and  papers^  for  the  law 
should  provide  that  the  evidence  of  no  witness  testifymg  in  such  civil 
proceeding,  and  no  information  furnished  by  anyone  on  which  such 
proceeding  is  founded,  shall  l>e  used  in  procuring  an  indictment  against 
the  witness  or  informant,  or  in  the  prosecution  of  any  indictment  found 
against  him  on  other  evidence  or  information.  Railway  carriers  do 
not  willingly  or  of  choice  allow  rebates,  drawbacks,  commissions,  or 
the  diminution  of  their  income  by  other  devices,  atid  officers  and 
emplo^^ees  having  information  of  such  discriminating  exactions  or 
arrangements  will  readily  cooperate  with  the  proper  authorities  and 
furnish  voluntarily  the  requisite  information  to  judicially  prevent  or 
reimburse  such  illegal  agreements  and  exactions. 

THK   CIVIL  SERVICE   COMMISSION. 

The  Civil  Service  (x)mmission  can  be  empowered  to  render  vabwAAfe 
services  in  such  cases.     It  may  be  authorized  to  Te««VN^  «ciA  ^^\»\k^'«^ 
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information  of  discriminating  practices  by  railway  carriers,  or  J 
illegal  agreements  entered  into  with  shippers,  and  procc^  at  ooxti 
take  evidence  and  ascjertain  the  facts,  or  empower  some  one  of  ill 
members  to  inquire  and  take  such  evidence,  ana  compel  the  atteodyal 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  papers;  or  the  United  States di2!tnl| 
attorney  of  any  district  might  be  authorized  to  receive  such  infonfrj 
tion  and  take  such  evidence,  with  like  powers. 

CULPABLE  SHIPPERS. 

Railway  carriers,  at  competing  points  like  Chicago,  are  infinittiT 
less  culpable  for  entering  into  discriminatinj?  agreements  or  submitlof 
to  discriminating  rates  than  the  shippers  who  take  advantage  of  «» 
petitive  conditions  to  demand  and  extort  them.      Civil   pnx^e*  bf 
injunction  can  be  made  to  reach  and  obtain  from  them  evidential  factt  I 
which  they  are  shielded  from  disclosing  in  criminal  |  roceedings.  B  I 
the  railway  carriers  at  such  competing  points  ent^r  into  any  agiw*  I 
ment  to  resist  the  illegal  demand  of  shippers  they  are  confronted  bj  ' 
the  Sherman  antitrust  act  and  their  arrangement  dissolved  as  an  iHegil 
contract  or  combination  in  restraint  of  competition  in  interstate  coifr 
mere.     If  either  competing  carrier  yields  to  the  illegal  demands  oi 
the  shippers,  the  other  must,  or  be  deprived  of  business.     Yet,  if  they 
yield,  they  are  confronted  by  the  Elkins  law.     They  are  thus  pbccJ 
in  the  dilemma  described  by  Lorenzo  Dow:  '*  You  shall  and  vou  shan't 
You  will  and  you  won't.     You'll  be  damned  if  you  do  and  be  damned 
if  you  don't." 

SOCIALISM. 

It  is  said  that — 

It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  gradually  assunung  control  over  tbe 
Democratic  party,  and  proposes  to  assume  the  asgressiye  in  a  controversy  in  which 
he  hopes  to  array  the  poor  ^gainst  the  rich;  to  shake  the  present  83r8tem  of  priTite 
property  an(i  freedom  of  contract;  to  cripple  the  Federal  courts  that  are  now  sndi » 
Dulwark  in  the  defense  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  individuals;  to  sabetitate  lor 
our  present  system  of  railways,  privately  owneS  and  maintained,  Government  nil- 
ways;  and  in  every  way  to  introduce  a  system  of  paternalism  leaning  toward  sodaliaDf 
which  in  the  end  would  certainly  paralyze  the  industrial  and  social  progress  of  tbe 
country  *  *  *  In  my  judgment  the  railways  of  this  country,  at  least  tboeeof 
them  whose  managers  are  active  now  in  opposing  the  proposed  amendments  of  tbe 
President,  are  making  a  great  mistake,  and  should  they,  through  their  inflaenoe  and 
evidence  which  they  have  brought  out  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  succeed  in  delaying  or  in  defeating  the  proposed  amendments,  they  ut 
merely  heaping  up  wrath  against  a  day  of  wrath,  ana  will  live  to  regret  that  they  did 
not  accept  a  reasonable  restriction  on  them  rather  than  to  have  to  meet  and  withMand 
the  agitation  for  much  more  radical  and  possibly  more  ill-advised  measures  conoemiDf 
the  government  of  their  property. 

Socialism  is  a  species  of  incumble  mania.  Each  concession  to  it, 
instead  of  appeasing,  is  onl}^  encouragement  for  it  to  demand  further 
concessions.  If  railway  carriers,  in  order  to  avert  the  pending  day  of 
wrath,  are  deterred  from  asserting  their  constitutioniu  ri^ht  to  the 
enjoyment  of  that  perfect  freedom  of  trade  and  commerce  amongtbe 
several  States  so  charmingly  portrayed  b}"  Mr.  Hamilton  in  The  Fed- 
eralist, and  acquiesce  in  the  seemingl}"  unimportant  breach  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  authorizing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
fix  the  maximum  rates  of  compensation  charged  b3'  them  for  tran»- 

Sorting  such  commerce  would  cause,  the  concession  will  be  but  prece- 
ent  and  pretext  for  socialism  to  enter  the  breach  and  pull  down  the 
entire  fabric  of  constitutional  government,  just  as  the  little  orifice 
perforating  the  levee,  through  wliich  a  streamlet  percolates,  is  widened 
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^y  the  pressing  waters  of  the  Mississippi  until  the  bulwark  of  protec- 
^gjon.is  swept  away  and  universal  inunaation  results.  Protect  tne  car- 
^^ers  by  process  of  injunction  against  the  demands  for  discriminating 
_ates  by  millionaire  shippers  who  take  advantage  of  conditions  to 
^xtort  them,  and  the  rates  of  compensation  will  f^just  themselves  to 
^easonable  standards  promotive  of  the  common  welfare  under  and  by 

orce  of  the  natural,  unwritten,  and  immutable  laws  of  trade  and 

ompetition. 

W.  H.  Weot. 


^  Washington,  D.  C,  May  m,  1906. 

^J^ovL.  S.  B.  Elkins, 

^-^         Chairman  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce^ 

^..     •  United  States  Senate. 

—     My  Dear  Senator  Elkins:  I  inclose  copy  of  an  argument  by  Hon. 

^Frank  T.  Campbell,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  ex-railroad  commissioner  of 
T»^he  State  of  Iowa,  relative  to  the  railway-rate  question,  which  I  desire 
-,  ^^  file  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee  when  this  subject  comes 
^  ^before  it  again,  and  have  printed  with  our  proceedings. 
L^  Yours,  very  truly, 

^  J.  P.  Dolliver. 

e's       statement   of   HON.   FBANK   T.  CAMPBELL,  EX-BAILBOAD 
\  COMMISSIONEB  OF  IOWA. 

[Hearing  of  May  23,  1905 — received  too  late  for  ineertion— November  21,  1905.] 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  May  23^  1905. 
~<  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  Railroad  Committee, 
^  Washingto7i^  D.  C: 

-   I      It  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  that  confronts  the  countr}^  to-dav. 
=i.j  With  cost  of  transportation  reduced  50  per  cent  to  the  carriers  in  the 
'^  past  decade  by  reduced  grades,  elimination  of  curves,  large  locomo- 
^  tives  and  cars,  increased  number  of  cars  in  train,  with  time  reduced 
'^3  one-half,  with  large  increase  in  length  of  haul,  it  is  an  astounding 
:^  fact  that  rates  have  been  materially  advanced  in  the  last  eight  years,  in 
^  many  instances  as  much  as  40  per  cent,  and  the  wealth  of  the  country 
r*  made  to  pay  an  unreasonable  tribute  to  corporate  capital  and  power. 
The  result  is  combines,  trusts,  mergers — millionaires  on  the  one  hand 
and  on   the  other  a  suffering  public  robbed  bv  extortionate  rates; 
towns,  cities,  and  localitieswickealy  discriminated  against;  the  produce 
of  the  land  burdened  by  high  freight  rates  to  markets;  manufactories 
crushed,  and  a  hundred  other  evils  resulting  from  present  conditions. 
And  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  created  especiistlly  to  pre- 
vent these  evils,  shorn  of  all  power  by  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  is 
helpless.     With  the  people  pleading  lor  relief,  the  Commission  beg- 
ging Congress  for  additional  power,  the  President  urgently  pressing 
home  the  necessity  of  such  legislation  in  two  messages  to  Congress, 
that  body  has  for  years  neglected  or  declined  to  enact  the  necessary 
legislation,  and  tho  corporations  of  the  country  are  masters  of  the 
situation,  and   make  and   unmake  rates  at  will.     Discriminations  in 
favor  of  and  against  individuals  and  places,  and  extortionate  rates  are 
skimming  the  cream  off  the  stream  of  prosperitv  and  leaving  the  ^^Ck- 
ducer  the  skim  milk,  while  the  public  foota  the  m\\. 
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Here  are  the  present  conditions: 

To  cover  up  the  enormous  earnings  millions  of  permanent  impn^ 
ments  are  charged  to  expense  accounts.  To  bide  the  facts  of  enonDOi 
earnings,  dividends,  and  surpluses  from  the  public,  the  railwiy  m 
agers  defy  State  and  interstate  laws  and  refuse  to  furnish  valuables^ 
tistics  demanded,  such  as  cost  of  carrying  a  ton  of  freight  a  iniie,co< 
of  carrying  a  passenger  a  mile,  both  of  which  have  been  reduced  jo 
materiall}'  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  conceal  the  real  fact. 

In  1895  one  engine  transported,  on  an  average  34,818  tons  of  freiglit 

In  1903  one  engine  transported  51,818  tons  of  freight. 

In  1894  it  required  1,888  cars  to  move  1,000,000  tons  of  freight 

In  1900  it  only  required  1,239  cars. 

In  the  face  of  these  immense  reductions  in  cost,  rates  have  b«i 
advanced  twice  in  the  last  decade,  some  30  to  40  jjer  cent.  Bv  thefr 
obedience  of  law  reauirinff  the  publication  of  these  facts  ^e  pablk 
are  deprived  of  much  needed  information  and  the  railway  maDagc^ 
placed  in  the  r61e  of  law  breakers,  setting  a  precedent  that  isdangeitHfc 

In  1895  the  number  of  ton-miles  per  engine  was  4,258,821  miles. 

In  1903  the  number  of  ton-miles  per  engine  was  6,807,942  miless 

In  1894  the  total  number  of  tons  of  freight  carried  was  745,(XxlOin' 

In  1902  the  total  number  of  tons  of  freight  was  1,200,000,(XK). 

In  1904  the  gross  earnings  amounted  to  $2,000,000,000  in  rouod 
numbers,  while  the  gross  earnings  per  mile  were  $9,410. 

In  1904  the  dividends  were  $184,450,446. 

In  1904  the  surplus  left  after  paying  interest  and  dividends  wtf 
$52,078,947.  (All  above  facts  found  in  Interstate  Commission  report. 
1904.) 

The  railroads  by  consolidation  have  eliminated  competition  and  h»« 
made  complete  the  work  of  monopoly. 

The  work  of  consolidation  and  merging  of  weak  lines  by  more  pow- 
erful ones  continues.  In  1899,  6,221  miles  were  merged,  reorganuwL 
and  consolidated. 

In  1901,  13,701  miles  went  through  the  same  process  of  consolida- 
tion, eliminating  aln)ost  the  last  vestige  of  competition,  with  no  k« 
to  prevent  it  on  our  statute  books,  ana  the  Interstate  CommissioQ,  ai 
expensive  luxury,  lack  power  to  correct  these  great  wrongs. 

A   CONDITION   VERSUS  A  THEORY. 

With  largely  increased  tonnage,  earnings,  dividends,  and  surplus 
and  reduced  cost  of  haul,  the  cost  to  producers  and  consumers  ha 
steadily  increased  both  by  advance  in  rates  and  also,  in  classiiicatioD 
within  the  last  decade,  and  rates  are  higher  relatively  to-dav  than  a 
anytime  in  the  history  of  transportation  in  the  country,  here  is  j 
condition : 

Consolidation  of  railroads  and  elimination  of  competition. 

Extraordinary  earnings,  dividends,  and 'surplus. 

Millionaires  and  paupers  created  by  pi'esent  methods. 

With  nuuh  less  cost  the  railroads  demand  much  higher  rates. 

Actual  cost  of  hauling  a  ton  of  freight  a  mile  lowest  ever  known. 

Railroad  i-ates  the  highest  ever  known. 

Low-priced  cattle  and  high-priced  meats  the  result  of  favors  to  bi{ 
packing  combines  with  private  cars  and  controlled  markets. 

Pacific  coast  lumber,  iruit  and  orange  products  charged  extortionau 
prices. 
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Consolidation  of  the  packing  industries  at  a  few  cities  distant  from 
P  producing  centers,  compelling  long  and  costly  hauls  at  the  expense  of 
cArtoth  the  producer  and  consumer  and  the  closing  up  of  most  of  the 
SOftckinghouses  of  the  great  producing  States. 

.fia  These  are  only  a  few  of  tne  evils  prevailing  in  this  country  from 
Unfair  methods  of  transportation,  ana  yet  with  a  Commission  created 
i-sijby  law  to  correct  these  abuses  and  prevent  such  evils,  and  which  is 
^pleading  for  legislation  to  make  its  work  effective;  with  the  President 
.j^-iurging  Congress  to  enact  laws  giving  much-needed  power  over  the 
f-sranroads  to  relieve  the  public  from  these  abuses,  Congress  has  for 
^years  neglected  and  refused  to  grant  such  power,  and  the  Conunission 
18  a  useless  piece  of  machinery  and  the  countr}^  at  the  mercy  of  the 
^xcorporations.  This  is  the  ''condition" — the  theorv  is  this: 
r  A  Congress  which  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cries  of  an  outraged 
9  pjeople,  and  listens  to  the  pleadings  of  the  corjwrations  for  a  continua- 
V  tion  of  present  methods  and  conditions. 

Railroads,  untrammeled  by  law  and  independent  of  the  Interstate 
.    Commission,  want  to  be  let  alone. 

Railroad  magnates,  harvesting  millions  in  extra  dividends  and  sur- 
pluses, working  energetically  for  the  continuing  of  present  conditions. 
Trusts  and  combines,  masters  of  the  situation  and  in  control  of  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  fixing  prices  at  will. 

Delays  sought  by  the  corporations  while  they  are  organizing  an 
army  of  employees  to  influence  public  opinion  against  proposed  legis- 
lation, and  tnat  the  plan  of  secunng  the  names  of  ten  or  a  aozen  prom- 
inent men  at  each  post-office  in  the  countrv  may  be  perfected  for  tiie 
dissemination  of  railway  literature  to  influence  public  opinion  and 
defeat  proposed  legislation  at  the  coming  extra  session  of  (Jongress. 

The  State  of  Iowa  is  vitally  interested  in  the  I'ate  question,  contrib- 
uting yearl}^  to  the  i*ailroads  a  hundred  million  tons  of  merchandise, 
produce,  etc.,  for  transportation,  on  which  the  public  pay  the  freight, 
and  they  are  looking  anxiously  for  the  adoption  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President  asking  Congress  "" to  enact  further  legislation 
granting  to  the  Interstate  Ilauroad  Commission  that  power  to  control 
rates,"* originally  intended  to  have  been  granted  by  the  statute  creating 
that  l)ody  and  defining  its  duties. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  committee  last  winter  in  defeating  the  Esch- 
Townsend  bill  was  a  disappointment,  as  has  been  the  action  or  Congress 
for  several  years  in  neglecting  and  refusing  to  adopt  the  rei^ommenda- 
tions  of  the  President  to  give  the  Interstate  Commission  the  power  to 
make  itj?  work  effective  and  afford  protection  to  the  shipping  public, 
which  they  have  a  right  to  expect.  The  unusual  spectacile  of  your  hon- 
orable committee,  supi)osed  to  represent  the  public  interest  generally, 
holding  an  extra  session  prior  to  the  expected  extra  session  of  Congress, 
and  of  an  ex  parte  nature,  inviting  in  and  taking  the  testimony  of  lead- 
ing railroad  presidents,  general  managers,  and  other  corporation  mag- 
nates, and  spreading  the  proi*eedings  oroadcast  over  the  country  witn 
a  public  announcement  by  a  number  of  its  members  that  they  ''have 
been  converted  to  the  theory  that  the  power  over  rates  should  not  be 
granted  the  Interstate  Commission,"  are  not  calculated  to  inspire  con- 
fidence; in  fact,  the  public  generally  feel  that  they  are  on  trial,  and  like 
Pat  Hogan*  when  the  court  asked,  ''Are  3'^ou  guilty  or  not  guilty!" 
Pat  replied,  "  That  is  just  why  1  am  anxious  to  hear  the  testimony  and 

8.  Dot-.  243,  51^1,  vol  4 82 
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find  out."  The  shippers  of  this  country  are  asking  the  serioteq*! 
tion,  "Where  ai-e  we  at"  on  the  rate  question,  and  are  the  coipa^ 
tions  sovereign  or  the  people? 

Notwithstanding^  the  rapid  growth  in  population  and  we&ldi,m 
mendous  increase  in  tonnage,  immense  improvements  in  railway  hf£ 
ties,  great  comparative  decrease  in  expenses,  and  large  reductioiii 
cost  of  transportation  b}'  reduced  grades,  well-ballasted  roads,  h^ 
engines,  large  cars,  increase  size  of  trains  and  tonnage  hauled  wfi 
increase  speed  and  quick  delivery — factors  that  ought  to  cutt» 
average  haul  to  the  minimum — rates  have  been  largely  advanced  b 
the  past  decade  and  the  harvest  of  net  earning-s,  dividends,  and  su 
plus  reached  by  the  railways  far  in  excess  of  an  hone.st  return  ontb 
mvestments,  and  which  have  no  parallel  in  the  world 's  history,  whiti 
have  built  up  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many^  and  created  million 
aire  railwa}'  kings  b}'^  the  hundred  out  of  unfair  and  even  extortion 
ate  rates  that  can  not  be  justified  from  a  fair  financial  standpoint,  toi 
which  will  not  be  long  tolerated  by  a  burdened  and  suflFering  public 

1»RESENT  CONDITIONS — INCREASED   COMPLAINTS. 

The  efforts  of  the  corporations  to  make  it  appear  that  there  i«K» 
dissatisfaction  with  present  conditions  of  transportation,  and  few  com- 
plaints a^inst  discriminations  and  high  rates  are  eflforts  to  cover  cp 
real  conditions  and  lead  the  public  to  believe  that  "  all  is  well/'whec 
the  facts  are  to  the  contrary.  Notwithstanding  the  discouragement 
thrown  in  the  wav  of  the  avei'age  shipper,  who  has  been  discriminated 
against  or  overcliarged,  we  find  on  page  13,  Interstate  Coiument 
Iteport  1903,  that  ''  there  are  double  the  complaints  made  to  that  body 
over  the  previous  year,  1902,  and  /rmr  times  the  number  of  yeanp- 
vioiuf^^''  and  the  Commission  given  no  additional  power  to'  remedy  the 
evils  complained  of.  Over  400  per  cent  increase  of  complaints  to  th? 
Interstate  Conmiission  and  no  relief  granted  by  Congress  in  the  shape 
of  increase  power  to  right  the  grievious  wrongs  their  constitueDts  ar? 
suffering  under. 

(iREATLY    INCREASED  RATES. 

Passing  by  the  wicked  discriminations  in  favor  of  private-car  owners, 
of  wealthy  packers,  of  unfair  rates  to  favored  sections  and  cities,  of  a 
thousand  ways  in  which  the  public  is  mistreated  and  robl>ed  bv  extor 
tion  and  discrimination,  the  great  advance  in  lates,  in  the  face  of  largeh 
increased  tonnage  and  facilities  for  transporting  and  many  other  mod 
ern  appliances  reducing  cost  of  transportation  at  least  50  per  cent— ii 
the  face  of  these  facts  rates  have  been  advanced  twice  in  the  last  fiv< 
years  to  meet  an  alleged  increase  in  expenses.  On  pages  18  and  14  o 
the  Interstate  C.omniissioners'  report  of  1903  we  read: 

One  of  the  most  signilic^nt  things  in  recent  railway  legislation  is  the  steady  advino 
in  cost  of  transportation  of  freight  by  rail.  Rates  upon  those  commodities' that  o>n 
ptitiite  the  hulk  of  interstate  traffic  have  been  advanced  in  nearly  all  sections.  C<a 
rates  have  almost  without  exception  been  incn^ased;  same  is  true  of  the  iron  sche^ 
ules.  Rates  upon  grain  and  its  products,  on  lumber,  live  stock  and  it8  product?  ar 
generally  higher  to-day  than  four  years  ago.  An  ad\'ance  of  but  10  cents  per  ton  u 
the  coal  rates  of  the  entire  country  would  mean  more  than  tueniy-fit^  miUum  doUar 
annually f  and  the  actual  advance  has  been  more  than  this.  The  effect  of  this  advanc 
has  been  to  enormously  increase  the  tax  laid  upon  the  general  body  of  prodacers  w 
consumers  for  the  benefit  of  that  species  of  property  which  renders  the  service.  Man; 
advances  have  been  broutghl  aV>ovi\.  b^  oK<\T\^t\^  ia  clawification. 
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ii:  As  affecting  the  producers  of  the  Great  West,  we  call  attention  in  the 
(increase  since  1887  of  minimum  rates  of  carloads  by  which  the  great 
western  staples — wheat,  oats,  corn,  and  flour — have  been  raised  from 
.:20,000  to  80,000  pounds  and  pork  products  from  20,000  to  26,000 
^.pounds,  together  with  similar  advances  on  hundreds  of  other  articles 
j!of  shipment.  In  addition  to  this  a  ver}^  large  advance  has  also  been 
;  wrought  by  change  of  classification  from  a  Tower  to  a  higher  class,  in 
.many  instiinces  advancing  the  cost  of  the  haul  some  20  per  cent,  while 
the  cost  of  transporting  thcvse  articles  have  been  largely  reduced.  We 
invite  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  this  feature  of  modem  rail- 
road methods  which  it  is  proposed  to  continue,  beginning  with  the  great 
agricultural  product,  hay;  also  straw,  and  hundreds  of  other  articles 
of  commerce  discriminated  against  b}^  these  unwarranted  advances  in 
freight  rates. 

NONE  BUT  RAILWAY  EXPERTS  TO  MAKE  RATES. 

The  country  is  alarmed  over  the  statement  given  out  in  advance  by 
members  of  your  committee  that  they  will  never  grant  the  right  to 
make  rates  to  any  but  railway  experts,  which  means  that  the  door  is  to 
be  shut  to  all  but  railway  rate  makers.  Such  a  proceeding  will  place 
the  commerce  of  the  country  at  the  mercy  of  the  corporate  managers 
and  would  be  ruinous.  Practically  there  is  no  good  ground  for  such 
a  position.  Kate  making  has  for  years  been  controlled  by  financiers 
and  not  by  railway  experts — the  latter  only  doing  the  biddmg  of  their 
superiors.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  its  1903  report, 
page  15,  makes  this  significant  statement: 

It  has  been  frequently  said  in  the  past  that  the  adjustment  of  freight  rates  was  a 
delicate  i)rol)leni  whi(;h  could  onljr  be  dealt  with  by  those  having  long  understanding 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  conditions,  and  which  could  not  be  intelfigently  done  by 
any  outside  Ixnly.  These  recent  advances  htue  not  been  made  upon  Ouit  theory.  Thtu 
hure  not  originated  irith  the  traffic  repreMtdatires  of  the  various  sysJtems,  but  rather  wwi 
thefiimncial  headn  of  those  mjntews.  Upon  recent  inquiry  into  a  general  advance  in 
rates  t^)  the  southwest  tratfu^  manager  testified  that  he  made  the  advance  for  the 
reason  that  the  jinancial  managers  of  his  company  in  New  York  iiu^trtuAed  him  to  do  90, 

Thus  is  etfoctuallv  disposed  of  the  finespun  theory  that  only  experts 
make  rates.  The  theory  is  too  gauzy  to  shelter  any  who  may  seek  to 
justify  their  course  in  declining  to  give  the  Interstate  Commission  this 
much-needed  power  over  rates. 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS   INTOLERABLE. 

To  continue  present  conditions  in  transportation  by  declining  to  give 
the  lnt<»rstate  Commission  additional  power  in  the  face  of  tne  rank 
discriminations  existing,  exorbitant  rates,  increase  of  complaints,  and 
great  disatisfaction  genemlh^  among  merchants  and  shippers,  is  to 
invite  disaster  and  defeat  to  the  imrty  in  power  and  the  destruction  of 
the  very  interests  sought  to  be  b(»nefited  by  hastening  the  era  of  Gov- 
ernment ownership.     Look  at  the  record: 

Oppressive  rates  crushing  manufactories  in  the  West. 

Oppressive*.  rat(\s  shutting  off  shipments  of  fruits,  oranges,  and  lum- 
ber from  the  Pacitic  coast. 

Advances  on  coal  rates,  wresting  ^^25,000,000  extra  dividends  from 
the  public. 

Consolidation  of  milroads  and  elimination  of  competition. 

Private-car  robbery  on  rates  for  the  benefit  ol  lYie  ^pwJt«t^» 
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Snuffing  private  packing  industries  and  ooinpetitive  markets.     ' 
Robbery  of  public  bv  low  price  of  cattle  and  hi^h  price  of  meife 
Individual  oppjortunity  eliminated  and  trusts  built  up. 
Enormous  dividends  and  huge  surplus  wrung*  from  the  public  a 

justly. 

Millionaires  and  paupers  the  fruits  of  present  methods. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  wrongs  sought  to  be  righted  by  phi 

the  rate-making  power  in  the  hands  of  a  disinterested  body  tint  hi 

the  public  interest  at  heart  and  a  desire  to  protect  the  great  raflu 

interests  from  injustice. 

REDUCTION    OVER  50   PER  CENT  IN    COST    OF    TRANSPORTATIOS. 

President  J.  J.  Hill,  in  his  argument  before  vour  committee,  boi&tt 
of  the  great  things  done  b}'  the  railways  in  reducing  rates  from3«fi 
a  ton  a  mile  on  an  average  in  1882  to  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  too 
mile  in  1903-4.  But  he  neglected  to  explain  further  that  by  redw 
grades,  straightened  linos,  nuge  engines,  large  cars,  and  large  train 
run  at  much  greater  speed,  the  cost  of  moving  a  ton  of  freight  hashes 
reduced  to  3^  mills  a  ton  per  mile,  and  much  of  it  moved  at  Hmilkai 
even  less,  and  that  present  rates  are  more  unfair  and  extortionate  th 
at  anytime  in  the  history  of  railroading.  He  omitted  to  inform yo 
committee  that  the  low  average  is  caused  largely  by  verj'  low  rates  i 
minerals,  coal,  salt,  ice,  iron,  and  other  similar  articled  of  shijMDe 
and  on  export  nites,  where  the  lowest  rate  is  reached  and  large  shi 
pers  benefated  and  trusts  and  combines  built  up;  but  on  the  great  bu 
of  the  conmiercc  of  the  country  rates  are  robbery  to-day. 

Mr.  Hill  forgot  to  inform  your  committee  that  on  the  Great  Nort 
em  in  1902,  while  the  cost  of  moving  a  ton  a  mile  wa.s  one- half  cent 
reports  under  oath  in  his  annual  report,  found  in  the  Interstate  Coi 
merce  Commission  report,  that  he  collected  on  theavenige  2.68  cei 
and  on  branches  as  high  as  3f  cents,  and  that  the  total  earnings  of  1 
road  for  the  year  1902  was  *20,0(>0,()00.  Standing  at  the  deoot 
Wilmar  recently  we  counted  59  loaded  cars,  mostly  yfrain.  hauled 
by  one  small  engine  from  the  West,  containing  probabTy  from  1,000 
1^500  tons  of  freight,  hauled  at  the  minimum  and  charg-ed  at  the  ma: 
mum.  Look  up  the  exorbitant  lumber  rates  on  the  Great  Northern,! 
orange  and  fruit  rates  that  arc  in  some  instances  probibitory,  andlea 
the  western  product  rot  on  the  ground.  No  wonder  that  Pre>jident  H 
denounces  ''the  attempt  to  delegate  power  to  the  Interstate  ComiB 
sion  our  rates''  and  declares  that  there  are  no  five  men  in  the  counl 
who  are  competent  to  make  rates  for  the  200,000  miles  of  railroad, 
undoubtedlv  recognizes  the  "^  Big  Four,''  Morgan,  Hill,  Harriini 
and  Rockefeller  as  the  competent  experts  to  handle  this  great  qu 
tion.  Mr.  Hill  should  have  stated  tliat  the  reduction  in  rates 
boasts  of  is  largely  on  articles  belonging  to  the  trusts  and  combin 
and  not  on  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  country.  The  rep 
shows  that  51.50  per  cent — over  half  of  the  commerce  of  the  countn 
belongs  to  mining  products,  the  lowest  class  of  rates,  liauled  at  t 
lowest  mtes,  much  of  it  at  3  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  and  coal  at  e\ 
le^s;  and  that  on  iron  articles  exported  the  railroads  are  now  able 
give  a  reducfiofi  qfSS-k  per  cent  a  fid  still  hare  a  profit.  The  cost  to  t 
producers  of  the  West,  however,  is  still  a  cent  a  ton  a  mile  on  an  av 
age,  and  as  high  as  3  cents  per  ton  a  mile  on  parts  of  Mr.  HilPs  syste 
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-.  INTIMIDATING   EMPLOYEES. 

);;  Among  those  who  have  appeared  before  3'our  committee  President 
t?uttle,  of  the  Boston  and  Alban}^  Railroad,  held  up  the  threat  of 
"eduction  of  wages  of  employees  if  mtes  are  reduced — an  exploded 
^•oomerang  which  has  always  kicked  backward  and  is  hardly  entitled 
"^o  recognition.  It  is  of  a  kind  with  the  discharge  of  100,()()()  employees 
'"ast  year  of  the  great  Pennsylvania  Railroad  just  prior  to  the  election, 
'^vhen  President  Roosevelt  was  a  candidate  for  reelection,  who  had 
*'')een  instrumental  in  bringing  the  big  coal  lines  to  time  in  1902  and 
lad  incurred  hostility  of  tne  Baers  and  Cassatts.  Rate  history 
ilmost  universally  records  the  reduction  of  rates  as  followed  by 
^'.nereased  tonnage  and  larger  demands  for  employees  at  advanced 
.wages.  The  40  per  cent  reduction  in  rates  and  results  in  Iowa  in  1888 
Is  a  fair  illustration.  By  referring  to  Iowa  commission's  report  of 
1903-4,  page  9,  will  be  found  comparative  tables  of  tonnage,  employees, 
earnings,  dividends,  and  surplus.  • 


Year. 

Number   Average 
of  em-       daily 
ployees.     wage«. 

VeftTlyaverage  in  Iowa: 

20,794 
24,351 
30,192 
40,686 
42,484 

11.67 

1890 

2.12 

1892 

1.89 

1902 

1.32 

1903 , 

2.10 

The  reduction  of  rates  in  Iowa  of  40  per  cent  in  1888-89  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  above  remarkable  results  of  increase  in  the  number  of 
employees  and  daily  wages,  which  have  continued  to  this  hour  and 
which  are  sufficient  answer  to  the  threats  of  the  Tuttles,  Baers,  and 
Cassetts,  which  their  intelligent  employees  will  surely  resent.  And 
the  prosperity  attending  the  railways  in  Iowa  was  as  surprising — 
with  increased  tonnage  came  increased  earnings  and  dividends — the 
^oss  earnings  of  1888  jumping  from  $35,250,000  to  $43,000,000  in 
1891;  $52,000,000  in  1900,  and  $59,000,000  in  1902,  and  the  net  earn- 
ings increased  from  $10,998,422  in  1888  to  $19,294,045  in  1902.  Could 
figures  tell  a  more  eloquent  story  of  railway  prosperity  brought  about 
by  the  very  causes  that  the  Tuttles,  Hills,  and  Baers  are  fighting  to 
prevent? 

Notice  the  dividends  on  watered  stocks  in  Iowa  under  these  reduced 
rates  that  the  railwa}^  oppose  found  in  the  Iowa  commissioner's  report 
of  1903-4,  page  32: 


Common 
stock. 


Preferred. 


GreAt  Western 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 

Chicago  Nonhwestem 

Chicago.  St.  Paul,  Minneapollfl  and  Omaha 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis 


Percent.    '  Percent. 

^  I  * 

7  ; 

^1  * 

6  \ 

24  ( 


The  only  Iowa  commissioner  in  1888,  who  was  a  railway  expert, 
wanted  15  per  cent  higher  rates,  and  declined  to  approve  tW^^N^x^ 


remunerative  rates  as  *'too  low. 
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President  Truesdale,  of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad,  could  tellftnifiirl 
eating  story  of  how  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  Railway,  under t1 
receivership,  prospered  under  reduced  rates  and  increased  tonnip. 
which  compelled   him   to  ask   for  hundreds   of  additional  ca^tfui\ 
employees,  and  how  it  became  a  dividend-paying*  road. 

UNFAIR   EARNINGS. 

Since  1897  the  average  gross  earnings  received  |>er  mile  in  theUnW 
States  has  increased  58  per  cent,  and  net  earningi^  57  per  cent,  whik 
the  capitalization  has  increased  only  4i  per  cent.  The  commerwo! 
the  country  is  unreasonably  burdened  by  extortionate  rates,  which  IR 
retarding  manufactures,  ci^ippling  commerce,  and  enriching  fewittte 
expense  of  many.  The  official  figures  given  by  the  railroad  to  tk 
Interstate  Commission  demonstrate  this.  In  t&eir  report  for  IM^ 
page  112,  the  gross  earnings  for  the  year  are  a.s  follows: 

Gross  earnings  amounted  to  over .* $1, 900, 000,000. i* 

Dividends 185,391,655.* 

Surplus  fund: 

1901 84,768,782.1^ 

1902 94,S5S,(W8.0I 

1903 156, 735,7^.01 

Showing  an  increase  of  surplus  (after  making  unfair  dividend*)  oi 
nearly  100  per  cent  in  the  past  two  yearly  reports.  Such  is  the  rid 
harvest  that  the  railways  are  reaping  that  the\^  last  year  voluntariij 
reduced  export  rates  on  iron  articles  3;H  per  cent  for  the  benefit  ol 
the  trusts  and  combines  and  outside  nations,  while  our  own  peopl< 
continue  to  pay  full  rates. 

On  page  7,  report  of  Interstate  Commerce,  19()0,  we  read: 

Coincident  schemes  of  unified  control  (consolidation)  bave  recently  been  imd* 
and  in  many  c^sat*  very  large  increase  in  the  scale  of  charges.  These  ad^-ances  ii 
rates  have  mainly  been  effe<!ted  by  cont^erted  and  agreed  changes  in  the  claaafi 
cation  of  freight  articles  taken  from  their  clas.«  and  put  in  a  higher. 

This  is  in  addition  to  a  raise  of  at  least  25  per  cent  in  rates  direc 
to  meet  alleged  increase  of  expenses. 

AN    UNHEALTHY   PROSPERTTY. 

TariflFs  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commission,  1903,  page  16,  show 
reduction  of  i^Si  per  cent  on  iron  articles  for  export,  but  not  on  Unit« 
States  traffic  at  home.  Page  14  same  report,  one  traffic  manacferc 
a  large  railway  testified  that  rebates  and  similar  concession.s  allowe 
by  his  company  amounted  approximately  to  10  per  cent  of  his  gro: 
earnings. 

This  unusual  prosperity  is  compelling  our  large  dealers  to  g 
abroad  and  buv  American  goods  and  the  United  States  Government 
also  compelled  to  go  into  foreign  markets  to  purchase  its  imnien« 
suf)plies  for  the  Panama  Canal,  in  order  to  save  the  33i  per  cei 
freight  reduction  charged  American  shippers  and  buyers  in  the  Unite 
States.  Was  ever  such  a  condition  known  before  in  commerce?  Ad 
how  long  will  our  people  submit  to  such  methods  and  oppression  ? 

SMOKELESS  POWDER    AND   SMOKELESS  CHIMNEYS. 

The  increase  in  rates  on  manufactured  meat  products  of  Iowa,  bj- 
decision  of  the  Inter^tsAi^  CiOTam\^\oTi  m  1900^  and  correepondin 
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■c  i action  on  live  stock  to  Chicago,  resulted  in  closine  up  ail  the  pack- 
ffij  houses  in  Iowa  (over  30)  except  five,  and  compelled  our  producers 
Krship  their  millions  of  cattle  anci  hogs  from  350  to  400  miles  to  the 
ie^rket  to  })e  manufactured,  much  of  it  to  be  returned  for  home  con- 
{smption,  *Mones  paying  the  freight  both  ways"  to  the  great  delight 

id  profit  of  the  meat  trust  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Iowa  gmnger. 

lis  is  the  present  condition  of  affairs  that  you  are  asked  to  perpetuate. 

f  10,0(X),()()(»  hogs  Aye  raise  yearly,  only  1,000,000  are  packed  at  home. 
^%at  one  decision  of  the  Commission  is  responsible  for  the  closed 
r'Dors  and  silent  pens  of  our  packing  houses,  and  the  consequent  dam- 
-  ^e  to  Iowa  from  smokeless  chimne3's  in  our  great  cities  is  more  dis- 
i'^trous  than  from  the  smokeless  powder  of  the  Japanese  at  Mukden. 
'>ne  by  one  have  valuable  manufacturing  industries  been  forced  from 
s  to  seek  locations  where  rates  are  more  favorable.  Here  is  a  partial 
ist  of  plants  that  have  gone  from  us: 

Heaaer  Works,  from  Grinnell  to  Chicago. 

Baker  Barb  Wire  Factory,  from  Des  Moines  to  Chicago. 

Palmer  Wagon  Factorv,  from  Marshalltown  to  Chicago. 

Oil  mills  at  Boone,  to  Kansas  City. 

Wheel  scraper  works  from  Mount  Pleasant. 

Starch  plants  from  Des  Moines  and  Ottumwa. 

Oatmeal  mills  from  Iowa  City. 

Oil  mills  and  other  industries  from  Iowa  City. 

Great  hunber  mills  from  Clinton. 

Ottumwa  Cutlery  and  Johnson  Rufiler  Company. 

Sioux  City  Stove  Works. 

Barb-wire  factories,  Cedar  Falls,  Marshalltown,  and  Grinnell. 

And  many  similar  industries  choked  to  death  by  high  rates  and 
svicked  discrimination. 

Add  to  this  catalogue  of  lost  industries  with  their  thousands  of 
smployees  a  list  of  silent  factories  to  the  number  of  nearly  100, 
reported  by  the  last  census,  and  you  will  discover  why  Iowa  popula- 
tion has  fallen  off  n<^arly  200,000  since  the  census  of  1900.  That  cen- 
sus shows  7!»  idle  factories  in  Iowa,  with  a  capital  of  $1,293,200,  that 
are  as  silent  as  a  country  cemetery,  and  that  emphasize  the  testimony 
of  western  jobbers  of  Sioux  Cit}'  and  lumbermen  of  Des  Moines  that 
there  is  a  '"  peaceful  acquiescence'-  in  this  State  in  present  conditions. 
If  we  all  had  tlie  special  favors  these  witnesses  enjoy,  we  would  prob- 
ably think  so,  too.  While  this  testimony  was  being  given  before  your 
committ(»e  an  ex  ineniber  of  the  Iowa  railroad  commission  was  in  con- 
sultation with  the  lum})ermen  here,  who  are  sorely  exercised  on 
account  of  the  discrimination  of  $30  a  car  in  lumber  rates  from  the 
Pacific  coast  to  St.  Paul  by  which  Minnesota  lumber  merchants  are 
enabled  to  undersell  1  Iowa  dealers  and  are  flooding  the  northern  half 
of  our  State  with  t\w  products  of  St.  Paul  yards. 

In  this  list  of  idle  establishments  are  20  to  30  packing  houses,  the 
new  stock  yards  at  Des  Moines  with  their  56  acres  of  silent  buildings 
and  empty  piMis.  killed  hy  discrimination.  Smokeless  chimnej'^s  of 
Keokuk,  Marshalltown,  Iowa  City,  Clinton,  Fort  Madison,  Ottumwa, 
Council  Bluffs,  and  other  cities  are  silent  witnesses  of  the  havoc 
wicked  discriminations  and  high  rates  have  wrought  in  our  fair  Com- 
monwealth— a  system  it  is  i^roposed  to  perpetuate. 
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WORSE  THINGS  THAN   GOTSRNMENT   OWKIS8HIP. 

Though  the  country  is  not  ready  for  Government  ownership,  piwa 
conditions  are  hastening  it  to  the  point  where  it  will  welcome  it  a 
preference  to  a  continuance  of  the  present  oppressive  system  of  corp^ 
rate  control.  In  nearly  all  instances  where  oankrupt' railroads  l«? 
been  placed  under  United  States  courts,  their  management  b^coIl|^ 
tent  receivers  has  proven  beneficial  and  resulted  in  placing  tbemoet 
better  financial  footing,  and  starting  them  on  the  nighway  of  proj- 
perity.  Most  of  them  (and  there  were  hundreds)  are  dividend-pijiBJ 
roads  to-day. 

It  was  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the  g-reat  Government  wtai 
enterprise,  the  Union  Pacific,  was  allowea  to  be  wrested  from  UdA 
Sam  oy  the  greiit  railway  kings,  who  feared  the  experiments  ini|h 
become  a  success  and  lead  to  perpetual  competition  across  the  contineDt 
and  to  ultimate  ownership  of  other  roads.  Robbed  unmerrifolh 
in  construction  and  during  the  years  of  its  operation  by  the  direraoi 
of  its  earnings  to  the  construction  of  lateral  branches,  which  nr 
made  independent  lines,  though  built  from  earnincfs  and  subsidie8,TC 
with  all  its  obstacles  in  its  path  this  great  nationafhighway  wasaax 
cess,  and  should  have  been  retained  by  the  Government  to  streogtbe 
the  arms  of  the  national  defense  on  the  distant  coast,  hut  more  «p 
cially  to  serve  as  a  great  arm  of  competition  that  would  have  stoo 
between  the  people  and  the  bold  highwaymen,  who  are  holding  op tli 
public  and  the  products  of  our  Western  Empire  and  compelling  W 
producers  and  consumer  to  hold  up  their  hands  while  they  go  thnn^ 
their  pockets  and  help  themselves.  At  a  rate  not  to  exceed  one-thii 
present  charges,  the  Government  could  soon  have  paid  for  the  m 
and  had  a  good  round  surplus  to  make  it  one  of  the  best  equipp 
systems  in  the  country.  With  this  great  transcontinental  system  < 
competition  double  tracked,  and  the  State  control  of  local  traffic,  tl 
question  of  railroads  in  the  United  States  would  have  been  successful 
solved. 

The  arbitrary  advance  of  rates  twice  in  the  last  decade  by  the  ni 
ways  on  the  plea  of  "increased  expenses'"  have  been  material 
encouraged  aim  aided  by  the  enactment  of  the  Elkins  amendment  ai 
the  work  of  the  Interstate  Commission  in  enforcing  the  provisions 
the  law  against  cut  rates  or  reduction,  and  also  its  enforcements  of  i 
provisions  against  **  scalpers.-'  These  provisions  have  l>een  effective 
used  to  exterminate  competition  in  rates  and  have  resulted  in  drivii 
out  the  ''scalper,"  who  was  the  instrument  of  weak  roads  for  the  ss 
of  competitive  mileage  and  the  friend  of  the  smaller  class  of  travi 
ing  men  who  were  unable  to  carry  the  4,00<)-mile  books.  Active 
enforcing  the  few  provisions  of  law  at  their  disposal^  the  work  of  t 
Commission  has  resulted  in  raising  rates,  eliminating  competition,  ai 
driving  the  wcjiker  roads  to  a  consolidation  with  the  stronger  om 
resulting  in  mergers  and  combines  that  are  financially  unhealthv,  ai 
have  resulted  in  consolidating  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  the  han 
of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  The  nation  cries  for  relif 
Will  you  give  it  to  us  if 

Respectfully  yours,  Frank  T.  ('ampbeli-, 

&' Railroad  CamvuAsioner  of  loica. 
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'  tV^MIfional  IM  of  shippers,  individuals,  firms,  corporations,  and  organiintUms 
protesting  against  extending  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
^,  mission  to  regulate  railway  rates, 

^.ii  The  list  of  which  this  is  a  supplement  will  be  found  at  page  485  et  seq.,  VoL 
3P^  ,  of  these  hearings. 


■EBTVamer,  Moore  ft  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
^itfibaB,  S.  Denman.  secretary,  the  Des 
^„    Moines  Water  Works  CJompanjr,  Des 

Moines,  lowa. 
'  *^nie  Tonopah  Lumber  Company,  Tono- 
l^t    pah,  Nev. 

I*i«d    Fleishman,    druggist,     Tucson, 
^..    Ariz. 
^'^'Brannen   ft   Hanny,   men's   outfitters, 

^    Tucson,  Ariz. 
"saijMose  Drachman,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
_^0.  C.  Parker,  funeral  director  and  em- 
^     balmer,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
-^CS.   S.   Brantingham,  secretary,  Rock- 
^'      ford   Manufacturers   and    Shippers' 
B*      Association,  Rockford,  111. 
^  Rnfus  Maxwell,  Parsons,  W.  Va, 
.     B.  T.  Robie,  president  Auburn  Lumber 
^      Company,  Auburn,  Cal. 
3r  BHias  D.  Gardner,  Red  Bluff  Chamber 
n       of  Commerce,  Red  Bluff,  Cal. 
-    Arthur    Asher,    vice-president    Cohn- 
Asher     Hat     Company,    wholesale 
dealers  in  hats  and  caps.  Lob  An- 
'        geles,  Cal. 

W.  C.   Downing,  secretary  California 
Warehouse  Company,   Lob  Angeles, 
Cal. 
Nye  ft  Nissen,  dealers  in  butter,  eggs, 
cheese,    and    dressed    poultry,    San 
Francisco,  Cal. 
F.  A.  Kauffman,  manager  Sierra  Lum- 
ber Company,  Woodland,  Cal. 
J,  Craig,  manager  Yolo  County  Con- 
solidated   Water    Company,    Wood- 
land, Cal. 
Clinton    B.    Worden,    president     New 
Liverpool    Salt   Company,    Los    An- 
geles, Cal. 
H.   S.   Williamson,  manager  William- 
son &  Crosby,  wholesale  and  retail 
lumber  dealers,  moldings,  millwork, 
etc.,  Lincoln,  Cal. 
A,  W.  Jones,  Los  Alamltos  Sugar  Com- 
pany, Los  Alamltos,  Cal. 
W.  J.  Wilson  ft  Son,  fancy  fruits,  New- 
castle, Cal.  , 
A,  A.  Van  Voorhies  ft  Co.,  manufac- 
turers of  saddlery  hardware,  horse 
clothing,  carriage  trimmings,  leather 
and  shoe  findings,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
A.  Getty  ft  Co.,  general  merchandise, 

Tustin,  Cal. 
Dales  Brothers,  hay.  grain,  wood,  and 

coal,  Santa  Monica,  Cal. 
The    McPherson    Packing    Company, 
oranges  and   lemons,  etc.,   McPher- 
son. Cal. 
Turner  ft  Edinger,  Puritas  and  Shasta 
waters.  Santa  Monica,  CaL 


Ray  L.  Miner,  grocer,  Pomona,  Cal. 

R.  B.  W^heelan,  cigars  and  tobaccofl, 
Pomona,  Cal. 

J.  F.  Condon,  manager  Verdi  Lumber 
Company,  Verdi,  Cal. 

C,  W.  Sheats,  real  estate,  Santa  Ana, 
Cal. 

H,  S.  Tubbs  ft  Co.,  druggists,  Santa 
Ana,  Cal. 

Santa  Ana  Produce  Company,  Santa 
Ana,  Cal, 

J.  Hoff,  Santa  Ana,  CaL 

Herman  Harris,  dry  goods,  Santa  Ana, 
Cal. 

S.  L,  Powers  ft  Co.,  dry  goods,  eta, 
Longbeach,  Cal. 

F.  W.  Morris,  publisher  the  Wilming- 
ton Journal,  Wilmington,  CaL 

E.  O.  ITreeman,  Santa  Monica  Trans- 
fer Company,  Santa  Monica,  CaL 

John  Bauer,  secretary  Union  Brewing 
Company,  Anaheim,  CaL 

Charles  Federman,  dry  goods,  etc,  An- 
aheim, CaL 

Asher  ft  Falkenstein,  dry  goods,  etc^ 
Anaheim,  Cal. 

Stem  Brothers,  general  merchandise, 
Anaheim,  CaL 

Breen  Brothers,  groceries,  dry  goods, 
harness,  etc.,  Wilmington,  Cal. 

Stem  ft  Goodman,  dry  goods,  etc,  Fnl- 
lerton,  Cal. 

John  Weber,  proprietor  Pomona  Ice 
and  Soda  Works,  Pomona,  CaL 

A.  Zellerbach  ft  Sons,  paper,  twines, 
and  cordage,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

O.  P.  Downing  ft  Co.,  drugs  and  pro- 
prietary specialties,  San  Francisco, 
CaL 

A  H.  Laflin,  Milwaukee  Fumiture 
Company,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

E.  A.  Taylor,  F.  A.  E.  Division  No.  161, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers, of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

E.  C.  Cron,  secretary  pro  tempore 
Golden  Gate  Lodge,  No.  91,  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen,  of  San 
Francisco,  CaL 

H.  Sherwood,  managing  director  Sperry 
Flour  Company,  San  Francisco^ 
CaL 

Walter  R  Kneiss,  secretary  the  Trans- 
portation Club,  of  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Pioneer  Automobile  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Division  No.  217,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  of  Whitehall,  N.  T. 

Division  No.  87,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motiye  Engineers,  of  Ttcsts,'^.^. 
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Division  No.  418,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  of  Mechanlcsyille, 
N.  Y. 

Division  No.  58,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motlye  Engineers,  of  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Division  No.  172,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  of  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

Division  No.  14,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  of  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Division  No.  533,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Division  No.  421,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Division  No.  311,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  of  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. 

Division  No.  227,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  of  Watertown, 
N.  Y. 

Division  No.  29,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  of  Rensselaer. 
N.  Y. 

Division  No.  367,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Division  No.  169,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Division  No.  589,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  of  New  Yorli. 
N.  Y. 

Division  No.  377,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  of  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y. 

Division  No.  544,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Division  No.  152,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Division  No.  641,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  of  Hornellsviile, 
N.  Y. 

Division  No.  209,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen,  of  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

Division  No.  315,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen, 
of  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen, 
of  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Division  No.  56,  Order  of  Railway  (Con- 
ductors, of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Division  No.  154,  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Board  of  Trade  of  Keeseville,  N.  Y. 

Board  of  Trade  of  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

Board  of  Trade  of  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Board  of  Trade  of  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 

Board  of  Trade  of  Cooperstown.  N.  Y. 

Board  of  Trade  of  Plattsburg.  N.  Y. 

Board  of  Trade  of  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

Chaml)er  of  Commerce  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Electric  City  Division,  No.  382,  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

L.  W.  Emerson,  Emerson  &  Co.,  War- 
rensbnrg,  N.  Y. 


Wm.     B.     Millard*    president  Ml 

Lnmber     Ckrmpaiiy,     Rouses  I 

N.  Y. 
Thos.  H.  Campion,  secretary  and  t 

urer   Security   Steel  and  Inm  ' 

pany,  Troy. 
John    J.    Cunningham,   president 

gressive  Pulp  and  Paper  Oomi 

Plattsburg. 

E.  C.  Baker,  president  Baker  1 
Lumber  Company,  Plattsburg,  J 

Hon.  Bdgrar  T.  Brackett  attoniey, 

atoga,  N.   Y. 
W.   H.    Chandler   Company,  Scru 

Pa. 
Harvey  &  Eddy.  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Edward  B.  Ashton,  Saratoga,  N.  I 
J.  E.  Molloy  &  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
John  A.  Becker,  Albany.  N.  Y. 
Geo.  R.  Finch,  president  Finch.  P 

&    Co.,     incorporated.    Glens  F 

N.  Y. 
A.  J.  Pitkin,    president  American 

comotive  Company,  New  YoriL 
Wm.  A.  Avery,  treasurer  the  Scr* 

Whetstone  and  Abrasive  Wheel  ( 

pany.  Scran  ton.  Pa. 
W.   J.   Gallagher,    treasurer  Gran 

Electric  and  Qas  Company,  Sa 

hill. 
Edwin  E.  Darling  &  Co.,  Troy,  N. 
G.    W.    Hombaker,    general   mam 

Scranton    Cold    Storage   and  W 

house  Company,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Hugh  J.  Chisholm,  president  Inte 

tional  Paper  Company,  New  Yor 
Henry  L.  Sherman,  secretary  the  S 

man    Lime    Company,    Glens  F 

N.  Y. 
Estate  of  W.  H.  Hollister,  Troy,  » 
The  Quackenbush  Company,  Scrai 

Pa. 
Willis   Hanson,    president    the  Ui 

National  Bank,  Schenectady,  N. 
Rnlph   E.   Weeks,    secretary   Foot 

Shear  Company,  Scranton,  Pa. 
George  C.  Kellogg,  Plattsburg,  N.  ^ 
Ford  &  Rowe,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
Rice,  Levy  &  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
L.  G.  Fisher,  president  the  Union 

and  Paper  Company,  New  York. 

F.  B.  Foote,  Foote  &  Becker,  Scran 
Pa. 

Morris  Bros.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.  La  Bar,  secretary  Federal  G 

ite  Brick  Company,  Scranton,  Pa 
Walter  L.  Matthews,   treasurer  C 

P.  Matthews  &  Sons.  Scranton,  P 

G.  M.  Pierce,  mannger  Peck  Lun 
Manufacturing  Company,  Scran 
Pa. 

Luther  Keller,  Scranton,  Pa. 

P.  W.  Butler,  manager  Qaylord  &  E 

pence  Company,  Scranton,  Pa, 
Jas.  J.  Child,  president  Jas.  J.  CI 

Coal  Company,  Troy",  N.  Y. 
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«  M.  Kemmerer,  Bittenbender  &  Ck)., 
jj""  Bcranton,  Pa. 

.  L.  Merriman,  manager  the  Paragon 
-  Plaster  and  Supply  Company,  Seran- 
!:  ton,  Pa. 

\   A.   Raiser,   manager  the  Scranton 

.  Bedding  Ck)mpany,  Scranton,  Pa. 
ffc'rank  Bayer,  treasurer  Wilbur,  Camp- 
'  bell,  Stephens  Company,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
^Jeo.  Bayle,  president  Glens  Falls  Port- 
:  land  Cement  Company,  Glens  Falls, 
*   N.  Y. 

brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 

Division  18,  Rochester,  resolution, 
brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 

Division  41,  Elmlra,  resolution. 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Division  534,  Elmlra,  resolution. 

AmZONA. 

:k>n8olidated  National  Bank,  Tucson. 

Dhe  Arizona  National  Bank,  Tucson. 

Im,  M.  Jacobs,  Tucson. 

"Lu  Rosenstern,  Tucson. 

Tred  Fleishman,  Tucson. 

lioee  Drachman,  Tucson. 

f.  B.  Sparks,  Tucson. 

).  C.  Parker,  Tucson. 

Braunen  &  Hanny,  Tucson. 

loy  ft  TItcomb,  Tucson. 

ALABAMA. 

[iookout  Mountain  Iron  Company, 
Birmingham. 

Uabama  Consolidated  Coal  and  Iron 
Company,    Birmingham. 

[vy  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Birming- 
ham. 

Pratt  Coal  Company,  Birmingham. 

LiBcey  Buek  Iron  Company,  Birming- 
ham. 

Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad 
Company,  Birmingham. 

Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
Birmingham. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Asher  &  Falkenstein,  Anaheim. 

Stern  Brothers,  Anaheim. 

Brewing  Company   (Inc.),  Anaheim. 

Cbas.  Federman,  Anaheim. 

W.  B.  Harris,  Fresno, 

E.  G.  Chaddock,  Fresno. 

Stern  &  Goodman,  Fullerton. 

Sherriffs   Brothers  Company,   Healds- 

burg. 
Williamson  &  Crosby,  Lincoln. 
H.  Poland,  Lompoc. 
A.  Lehmann,  Lompoc. 
S.  L.  Powers  &  Co.,  Long  Beach. 
Los    Alamitos    Sugar    Company,    Los 

Alamitos. 
M.  A.  Newmark  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
Loeb,  Flelschman  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
Haas,  Baruch  &  Co.,  IjOr  Angeles. 


Los  Angeles  Cooperage  Company,  Los 
Angeles. 

Parmelee-Dohrmann  Company,  Los 
Angeles. 

Llewellyn  Iron  Works,  Los  Angeles. 

R.  C.  P.  Smith,  Los  Angeles. 

Roberts  &  Gross,  Los  Angeles. 

Globe  Grain  and  Milling  Company,  Loe 
Angeles. 

J.  E.  Cook  Mercantile  Company,  Loa 
Angeles. 

John  L.  Chase,  Los  Angeles. 

C.  D.  Willard,  Los  Angeles. 

Herring-Hart-Maryln  Safe  Company, 
Los  Angeles. 

Hampton  Hardware  Company,  Marys- 
ville. 

F.  W.  Backus,  Mayfleld. 

L.  A.  Schaufele,  Monterey. 

F.  Zimmerman,  Monterey. 

David  Roderick,  Monterey. 

M.  W.  McMenamin,  Monterey. 

Pacific  Realty  and  Inyestment  Com- 
pany, Monterey. 

The  Del  Monte  Toggery,  Monterey. 

Hull  Brothers,  Monterey. 

Frank  Hellman,  Monterey. 

The  McPherson  Packing  Company,  Mc- 
pherson. 

Geo.  D.  Kellogg,  Newcastle 

J.  M.  Gardner,  Oakland. 

T.  W.  Corder,  Oakland. 

Mesmer  Smith  Company,  Oakland. 

Oakland  Pottery  and  Terra  Cotta 
Works,  Oakland. 

Louis  Reese,  Oakland. 

Howe  &  Weinchester,  Oakland. 

Keel  &  Evans  Company,  Oakland. 

Pacific  Manifold  Book  Company,  Oak- 
land. 

A.  Bloomenthal  Clothing  Company, 
Oakland. 

The  Bese  Manufacturing  Company, 
Oakland. 

F.  M.  Umphreds,  Oakland. 

David  Bercovitch,  Oakland. 

California  Cotton  Mills,  Oakland. 

Morris  Schneider,  Oakland. 

E.  J.  Soake,  Oakland. 

Theo.  Gier,  Oakland. 

The  Windale  Co.,  Oakland. 

Oakland  Warehouse  Co.,  Oakland. 

Howell-Dohrmann  Co.,  Oakland. 

Robert  Howden,  Oakland. 

Hunt,  Hatch  &  Co.,  Oakland. 

Orr  &  Breedlove,  Oakland. 

Smith   Bros.,  Oakland. 

First  National  Bank,  Oroville. 

John  Spence,  Oxnard. 

Charles  K.  Tuttle,  Pacific  Groye. 

A.  Mader,  Pasa  Robles. 

L.  Baeuckle,  Pasa  Robles. 

C.  S.  Smith,  Pasa  Robles. 

Frank  M.  Balfour,  Pomona. 

Miner  ft  Heath,  Pomona. 

Wheelan  ft  Alford,  Pomona. 

John  Weber,  Pomona. 
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Holt  &  Gregg  Co.,  Red  Bluff 
Alta  Lime  and  Brick  Co.,  Bedding. 

A.  D.  Walsli,  Redwood  City. 
J.  D.  Knox,  Riverside. 

B.  H.  Shepley,  Riverside. 
H.  W.  Hawse,  Riverside. 
W.  E.  Neblett,  Riverside. 
G.  T.  Rice,  Riverside. 
William   Bartee,   Riverside. 
William  H.  Biirlce,  Riverside. 
F.  M.  Heath,  Riverside. 

C.  C.  Waite,  Riverside. 

J.  C.  Hardman  Drug  Co.,  Rlverr^ide. 
L.  A.  Boyer,  Riverside. 

F.  H.  Speich  &  Co.,  Riverside. 

G.  R.  Hand  &  Co.,  Riverside. 
J.  L.  Moss,  Riverside. 
Patten  &  I^tt  Co..  Riverside. 
Joseph  Andrews,  Riverside. 

C.  R.  Stebbins,  Riverside. 
Riverside  Foundry  and  Machine  Works. 

Riverside. 

Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co.,  River- 
side. 

J.  J.  Andrews,  Riverside. 

D.  Johnson,   Kivorsido. 
David  F.  Godfry,  Riverside. 
Shaw-Batclior  Co.,  SiuTanionto. 
California  Winery,  Sacramento. 
William  Becknian,  Sacramento. 
The  Pioneer  Fruit  Co..  Sacramento. 
A.  A.  Van  Vorhees  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 
Kirk,  Gear>'  &  Co.,  SacTamcnto. 
Wahrlich,  Cornett  Co.,  Salinas. 
Porter  &  Irvine,  Salinas. 

J.  H.  Menke,  Salinas. 
John  F.  Hay,  Salinas. 

D.  Lynn.    Salinas. 
John  Cantrob.  Salinas. 
B^rolli  &  Salmiiia.  Salinas. 
G.   Lapierre,    Salinas. 

W.  A.  Anderson.  Salinas. 

E.  H.  Berolitz,  San  Bernardino. 
E.  J.  De  Pue,  San  Francisco. 
Weudling  Redwood  Co..  San  Francisco. 
Wendling  Hocb   Adding   Machine  Co.. 

San  Franc! sc(>. 

Weed  Lumber  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Wendling  Lumber  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Wendling  Redwood  Sblngle  Co..  San 
Francisco. 

C.  F.  Renyon.  San  Francisco. 

Arthur  S.  Holman.  San  Francisco. 

Jules  Leoy  &  Hro..  San  Francisco. 

Globe  Grain  Milling  Co..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

H.  R.  Willlar.  San  Francisco. 

A.  Crocker  &  Hro.,  San  Francisco. 

Greenbaum,  Weil  &  Micliels,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Gteorge  Rennor,  San  Francisco. 

Justinian  Cairo  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Williams  Marvin  Co..  San  Francisco. 

California  Pine  Box  and  Lumber  Co., 
San  Francl*<co. 

Chas.  D.  Ford  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


Central  limnber  Go.*  San  Franc 
Petalina  Lumber  Co.,  San  Franc 
Pacific     Redwood     Sblngle   Ga 

Francisco. 
McCloiid  River  Lumber  Co..  Sao 

Cisco. 
Sonoma  VaHey  Lmnber  Co..  San 

Cisco. 
Huron  Lumber  Ck>.,  San  Frandi 
Sierra  Nevada  Lumber  Co.,  San 

Cisco. 
Truclcee  Lmnber  Co.,  San  Frand: 
Albion  Lumber  Co.,  San  Franci« 
North    Coast     Commercial    Ca 

Francisco. 
Half    Moon     Bay     Lumber   Oa 

Francisco. 
Geo.  H.  Fuller   r>eek   Co..  San 

Cisco. 
John  Brenner  Co.,  San  Francisco 
Unas  Brothers,  San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco  Pioneer  Vamlsb  1 

San  Francisco. 
John  Martin  &  Co..  San  Francisc 
Morgan  Brothers,  San  Francisco 
Union  Brolierage  Co.,  San  Frand 
Schloss  Crockery  Co.,  San  Frtncl 
Schultz  Hawson  Co.,  San  FrandJ 
Harris  Brothers  A  Co..  San  Frai 
Franlvlin    Railway     Supply    Co. 

Francisco. 
Occidental  Supply  Co.,  San  Frai 
McMullin  &  Eyre,  San  Franciscc 
Wni.  B.  Collier,  San  Francisco. 
N.  S.  Bell,  San  Francisco. 
Acme  White  I^ad   and  Color  ^ 

San  B^rancisco. 
S.  C.  Irving,  San  Francisca 
Freeman,  I..  San  Francisco. 
Gla<lstone  Brothers,  San  Franci« 
Alexander  Yost  Co.,  San  Francis 
A.  Zellerbach  &  Sons.  San  Franci 
John  A.   Roebiing's   Sons  &  Co. 

Franci.*w*o. 
Pioneer  Automobile  Co.,  San  Frai 
Maurice  Rosenthal,  San  Francisc 
Union  Fish  Co..  San  Francisco. 
Milwaulvee  Furniture  Co..  San 

Cisco. 
Nye  &  Nissen,  San  Francisco. 
Si)erry  Flour  C^.,  San  Francisco. 
O.  P.  Downing  &  Co.,  San  Franci 
Novelty    Machine    Works,  San 

Cisco. 
Mutuol  Electric  LIgbt  Co.,  San 

ci*»co. 
West.  Elliott  &  Gordon  (Incorpor 

San  Francisco. 
C.  A.  Malum  &  Co..  San  Francisc 
Brigham  &  Co.,  San  Franci sc»). 
Ralston  Iron  Works,  San  Franci 
The  J.  K.  Armsby  Co.,  San  P^rai 
Enterprise    Brewing    Co..    San 

Cisco. 
Sam  Bibo  &  Co..  San  Francisco. 
Louis  Kline  ft  Co.,  San  Frsincisco 
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rnla  Barrel  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
'  Rorvell  Lime  and  Cement  Co., 

Francisco. 

[brothers  &  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
ton.  Pond  &  Uarrold,  San  Fran- 
o. 
Williams   Co.    (Incorporated), 

Francisco. 

I  Chemical  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
nd  Brothers.  San  Francisco. 
Booth,  San  Francisco. 

&  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

iry  Devices   Manufacturing  Co., 

Francisco. 

McArthur,  San  Francisco, 
aan,   Lutgln   &  Co.,    San   Fran- 

3. 

Cutting  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
lerrman  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Duval  &  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
in  Heynemann,  San  Francisco, 
ide  &  Co..  San  Francis(v). 
!  Coast  Rubber  Co..  San  Fran- 
:>. 

?ler  Brothers,  San  Francisco, 
jrer,  San  Francisco. 
)evelopnient  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
mltz  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
m  Cohen.  San  Francisco. 
rcock    Transfer    Co.,    San    Luis 

JIK). 

Crocker  &  Co..  San  Luis  Obispo. 

)lake,  San  Luis  Obisiw. 

'Imer  Brothers,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

an  Brothers,  San  Pedro. 

edro  Hardware  Co.,  San  Pedro. 

I  Ward,  San  Pedro. 

mott  &  Qulnn,  San  Pedro. 

e  Market.  San  Pe<lro. 

edro  Wholesale  Co.,  San  Pedro. 

Ana  Produce  Co.,  Santa  Ana. 

Pubbs  &  Co.,  Santa  Ana. 

',  Santa  Ana. 

i .  Stem,  San  Jose. 

essen  Co..  San  Jose. 

Vfiller,  San  Jose. 

'onimercial    Savings   Bank,    San 

»  Frank  &  Co.,  San  Jose. 
?an  Sons*  Co.,  San  Jose, 
henbeiser  &  Son  (Incoiporated), 
Jose. 

&  Koch,  San  Jose. 

Brothers,  San  Jose, 
's  Furniture  ITcuisc.  San  .lose, 
'ker  &  Son,  San  .lose, 
n's  Pre8crii)tion  Plmrniacy,  San 

ty  State  Bank,  San  Joso. 
McMahon  &  Co.,  San  Jose. 
•  J.  O'Brien,  San  Jr)sc. 
jrs  Brothers,  San  Jose. 
1  Cooper,  Santa  Barbara. 
al     Fire     Insurance     Coini>any, 
a  Cruz. 
>nes  Company,  Santa  Cruz. 


Davis    WaBehouse    Company,     Santa 

Cruz. 
Dales  Brothers,  Santa  Monica. 
Turner  &  Edlnger,  Santa  Monica. 
Santii     Monica     Transfer     Company, 

Santa  Monica. 
Santa    Paula    Commercial    Company, 

Santa  Paula. 
Hicklnbotham  Brothers,  Stockton. 
C.  Shields  Iron  Works,  Stockton. 
Williams  &  Moore,  Stockton. 
Hobt)s  Parsons  Company,  Stockton. 
Austin  Brothers,  Stockton. 
Campbell  Brothers,  Stockton. 
A.  Getty  &  Co..  Austin. 
The  Bank  of  Ventura,  Ventura. 
S.  W.  Barton  &  Co..  Whittier. 

F.  R.  Weeks,  Whittier. 
L.  A.  Brjan,  Whittier. 

The  Wilmington  Journal,  Wilmington. 
Breen  Brothers,  WMlmlngton. 
Henry  Craner,  Winters. 
Yolo  County  Savings  Bank,  Woodland. 
Bank  of  Woodland.  W^oodland. 
Globe  Grain  and  Milling  Company  (nm 
town  given). 

G.  B.  Ochletree  (no  town  given). 
Red  Bluff  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Red 

Bluflf. 
Board  of  Trade  of  Willows,  Willows. 

OOLOSADa 

I.  N.  Bunting.  Grand  Junction. 
J.  R.  Wentworth,  Grand  Junction. 
J.  J.  Lemsden,  Grand  Junction. 
The   Grand   Junction    Fruit  Growers' 

Association ;  J.  F.  Smith,  president ; 

J.  F.  Moore,  manager.  Grand  Junc- 
tion. 
Mesa  County  State  Bank,  Grand  Jaac- 

tlon. 
A.  J.  Sampllner,  Grand  Junction. 
C.  F.  Varrell,  Grand  Junction. 
J.  E.  Lulniaine,  Grand  Junction. 
J.  Purcell,  Grand  Junction. 
J.  Brown,  Grand  Junction. 
J.  H.  Cagrane,  Grand  Junction. 
F.  Shee,  Grand  Junction. 
Wadsworth  &  Sons,  Grand  Junction. 
C.  C.  Lamb,  Grand  Junction. 
J.  W.  Fleming.  Grand  Junction. 
W.  II.  Bannister.  Grand  Junction. 
F.  I».  Smith.  Grand  Junction. 
Ilenon  &  Cassells,  Grand  Junction. 
The    IVoffress    Grocery    and    Bakery, 

(fraud  JunctloiL 
Fred  Lantey  Saddlery  Company,  Grand 

Junction. 
M.  Hertz.  Grand  Junction. 
T.  D.  Ream  &  Co..  Grand  Junction. 
Mesa    Flour    Mills    Company,    Grand 

Junction. 
The   Mesa   Lumber   Company,   Grand 

Junction. 
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Graud  Junction  B.  ft  G.  Company, 
(iniiid  JunctioT]. 

Charles  G.  Newton.  Grand  Junction. 

George  E.  Haskell.  Grand  Junction. 

The  Grand  Junction  Lumber  Com- 
pany. Grand  Junction. 

The  Indei)endent  Lumber  Company, 
Grand  Junction. 

The  W.  F.  White  Mercantile  Company, 
Grand  Junction. 

The  Grand  Junction  Feed  and  Imple- 
ment Company.  Grand  Junction. 

M.  W.  McConnell,  Grand  Junction. 

W.  D.  Davies,  Grand  Junction. 

T.  H.  Carr,  Grand  Junction. 

E.  M.  Hardy,  Grand  Junction. 

Frank  H.  Haskell,  Grand  Junction. 

H.  B.  Ennor,  Grand  Junction. 

The  Globe  Express  Company,  Grand 
Junction. 

The  H.  G.  Bedwell  Transfer  Company, 
Grand  Junction. 

R.  P.  Davie,  Grand  Junction. 

Edmund  Simmons,  Grand  Junction. 

GEORGIA. 

Georgia  Industrial  Association,  Colum- 
bus. 

D.  W.  Hill  &  Co.,  Macon. 

R.  J.  Tayler,  Macon. 

Dunlap  lldlor  Company,  Macon. 

W.  G.  Solomon  &  McRae.  Macon. 

S.  R.  Jaques  &  Tinsley  &  Co.,  Macon. 

W.  R.  Cox,  vice -president  Central 
Georgia  Bank,  Macon. 

McGraw  Manufacturing  Company,  Ma- 
con. 

J.  W.  Cabaniss,  president  Exchange 
National  Bank,  Macon. 

Macon  Grocery  Company,  Macon. 

J.  F.  Mines  &  Co.,  Savannah. 


H.  T.  Masters  &  Co.,  Carlinville. 
Lincoln  Coal  Co..  Lincoln. 
First  National   Bank.   Lincoln. 
Iron  City  Pasteurized  Milk  Co.,  Rock 

Island. 
L.  Allomey,  Rock  Island. 
Bus  Express  Liiu^s.  at  large. 
J.  R.  Hollowcusli.  at  large. 
Bus  Express  and   Transfer  Lines,  at 

large. 
John  W.  Parker,  at  large. 

IDAHO. 

James  E.  Babb,  Lewiston. 

IOWA. 

C.  F.  Cobb,  Akron. 
Hopkins  &  Co.,  Akron. 
I.  KendBon,  Akron. 


The  Fields  A  Slaiurbter  Oa.  Ak 
Akron  Grain  Co..  Akron. 
O.  D.   Burdall,  Algona. 
S.  L.  Kern,  Cbnries  City. 
C.  C.  Fiel.   Charles  City. 
J.  A.  Case,  Charles  City. 
Creorge  P.  Smith  Co.,  Charles  (1 
Charter  Oak  State  Bank,  Charts 
Wm.  Mair  A  Co.,  Charter  Oak. 
T.  W.  Thouisen  &  Co..  Charter  C 
Grimm  &  Holllster.  Clear  Lake 
S.  J.  Clanson.  Clear  I^ke. 
Clinton  Bridge  and  Iron  Woritfl 

ton. 
Clinton  Gas  Light  and  Coke  0» 

Clinton. 
W.  Graf  &  Co..  Cresco. 

F.  H.  O'Halloran,  Cylinder. 
Builders'  Lime  and  Cement  Cob 

Daven^wrt. 
E.  J.  Dougherty,  Davenport 
Waldo  Becker,  Davenport 
Davenport  Gas  and  Electric  Cou 

Davenport 
S.  A.  Feinger.  Davenport 
W.  W.  Lunger,  Davenport 
J.  W.  Battendorf.  Davenport 
H.  Van  Maur,  Davenport 
Ewert  &  Richter,  Davenport 
Schicks   Express    and    Transfer 

pany,  Davenport 
Washbun    Halllgan    Coffee   Con 

Davenport. 
Wm.  Sielis,  Davenport 
C.  G.  Hepwell,  Davenport 
Theo.  Hertzog,  Davenport 
Walter  Chambers,  Davenport 
J.  A.  De  Armand,  M.  D.,  Davenpc 
H.  C.  Lusk,  Davenix)rt 
Al.  Boehnlin.  Davenport 
L.  Echart,  Davenport 
J.  R.  Metting,  Davenport 
J.  W.  Crowley,  Davenport 
E.  W.  Hoyt.  Decorab. 
Henry  Rewes,  Decorah. 
C.  J.  Weiser,  Decorah. 
Ben  Bear,  Decorah. 
Bently    &    Olmstead    Company, 

Moines. 
Des     Moines     Drug     Company, 

Moines. 
Schmitt  &  Henry  Manufacturing 

pany,  Des  Moines. 
Warfleld-Pratt-Howell    Company, 

Moines. 
Langan  Brothers,  Des  MoineflL 
W.  R.  Rice,  Dickens. 
Somers  Brothers,  Dickens. 

G.  W.  Anderson,  Fostoria. 
Chas.  Christian  &  Son,  GraftoD. 
O.  H.  Christians,  Grafton. 

W.  F.  Lutz,  Grafton. 
Schoeneman  Brothers.  Hawarte 
Cook  Brothers,  Hobart 
C.  B.  Lampkin,  In  wood. 
W.  A.  Perry,  Mapleton. 
J.  S.  Alexander,  Marion. 
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McNIder.  Mason  City. 

Vroom,  Mason  City. 
Jj.  Markley,  Mason  City. 

iMerrill,  Mason  City. 

St()nl)erry,  Mason  City. 

Paikin,  Mason  City. 

Xorris,  Mason  City. 

Gaie,  Mason  City. 

5  P.  Smith,  Mason  City. 

can    Bricli    and    Tile    Company, 

on  City. 

Varies  Lumber  Company,  Monti- 

>. 

ig  Eli  Company,  McGregor. 

ist  &  Co.,  McGregor. 

Durstou,  Nora  Springs. 

Foster,  Ottumwa. 

dowrey,  Ottumwa. 

Bartbolemew,  Preston. 

Gocum  Company,  Ruthveu, 

Baldwin,  Ruthven. 
t  Clesle,  Ruthven. 
Dal  ley,  Sanlnn-n. 
Caugney,  Sanl)orn. 
lakeman  &  Son,  Sanborn, 
k,  Hess  &  Moore,  Sioux  City, 
liger     and     Dwight     Company, 
X  City. 

Coal  Company,  Sioux  City. 
3opper,  Sioux  City. 
m   &    Stetson    Company,    Sioux 

ld-Pratt-Ho\veIl  Company,  Sioux 

n-Wallaee  Company,  Spencer. 
Ilines,  Si>encer. 
Brothers,  Spirit  Lake. 
IS  Gray.  Wesloy. 
McDonald,  Wbittemore, 
Joyle,  Wbittemore. 

MINNESOTA, 

Krebsbach.  Adams. 

'airbanks,  Austin. 

irane,  Austin. 

W.  Scott,  Austin. 

Anderson  &  Co.,  Austin. 

jton  Lumber  Company,  Crooks- 

lioyhed  &  Son.  Faribault 
id  ley  &  Co.,  Lcroy. 
&  Goring,  Leroy. 
Dunn,  Leroy. 
Itanley,  Lyle. 
Beach,  Lyle. 
Le  Baron,  liyle. 

^rnlth  Lumber  Company,  Mlnne- 
is. 

i-Carpenter     Company,     Mlnne- 
is. 

s-Scanlon      Lumber      Company, 
aea  polls. 

»n-Glpson      Lumber      Company, 
aeapoIl8 


Brooks  Brothers,  Minneapolis. 

Washburn-Crosby  Company,  Minne- 
apolis. 

Janney,  Semple,  Hill  &  Co.,  Minne- 
apolis. 

Plllsbury-Washburn  Flour  Mills  Com- 
pany, Minneapolis. 

The  Groat  Western  Elevator  Company, 
Minneapolis. 

The  Menz  Lumber  Company,  Minne- 
apolis. 

Merrill  Lumber  Company,  Minneapolis. 

Bradley-Walkins  Company,  Mlnne- 
aix)lis. 

Itasca  Lumber  Company,  Minneapolis. 

Coffin  Box  and  Lumber  Company,  Min- 
neapolis. 

City  Sash  and  Door  Company,  Minne- 
apolis. 

The  D.  H.  Gilmore  Company,  Minne- 
apolis. 

F.  L.  Heff  el  finger,  Minneapolis. 

M.  D.  Flower,  Minneapolis. 

Hardwood  Manufacturing  Company, 
Minneapolis. 

Central  Supply  Company,  Minneapolis. 

E.  S.  Woodworth  &  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

A.  M.  Fish,  Minneapolis. 

Reliance  Elevator  Company,  Minne- 
ai)olIs. 

W.  S.  Ankenny  ft  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

C.  G.  Ireys.  Minneapolis. 

Stewart  Elevator  Company,  Minne- 
apolis. 

H.  Wehmann  &  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

Wright.  Barrett  &  Stillwell,  St  Paul. 

Northwestern  Fuel  Company,  St  Paul. 

C.  W.  Gordon.  St  Paul. 
Foot,  Schulze  &  Co.,  St  Paul. 
Foley  Brothers  &  Kelly.  St  Paul. 
Latseh  &  Son.  Winona. 

Bay  State  Milling  Company,  Winona. 

MISSOURI. 

Smith  McCord-Townsend  Dry  Goods 
Co..  Kansas  City. 

RIdener-Baker  Grocery  Company,  Kan- 
sas City. 

Ry ley- Wilson  Grocer  Company,  Kan- 
sas City. 

American  Transfer  Company,  Kansas 
City. 

The  Kansas  City  Casket  and  Furni- 
ture Company.  Kansas  City. 

Samuel  Dlggs,  Kansas  City. 

Cla;:ett  Storage  and  Transfer  Com- 
pany. Kansas  City. 

L.  D.  Hamacher,  Kansas  City. 

Hovey  &  Brown,  Kansas  City. 

William  D.  Kemper,  Kansas  City. 

James  A.  Bolen.  Kansas  City. 

Houston,  Flble  &  Co.,  Kansas  City. 

David  Rankin,  Jr.,  St  Louis. 

D.  J.  Dean,  Kansas  City. 
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IfONTAIfA. 

First  National  Bank,  Missoula. 

F.  L.  Greenougli,  Missoula. 

NEBRASKA. 

W.  H.  Harrison,  Grand  Island. 
Omaha  Bridge  and  Terminal  Railway, 

Omaha. 
Paxton  Vierling  Iron  Works,  Omaha. 
Baum  Brothers,  Omaha. 
Omaha  Blevator  Company,  Omaha. 

NEVADA. 

Tonopah  Luml)er  Ck)mpany,  Tonopah. 
Verdi  Lumber  Company,   Verdi. 

NEW    HAMPSHUKB. 

B.  R.  Brown,  Dover. 

NEW    YORK. 

Kellogg  &  Miller.  New  York  City. 
The  Continental   Insurance  Company, 
New  York  City. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

J.  Bllwood  Cox,  High  Point 
Proximity     Manufacturing    Company, 
Greensboro. 

NORTH    DAKOTA. 

C.  R.  Meridith,  Casselton. 
W.  A.  McCulley.  Oakes, 
Amasa  P.  Peake,  Valley  City. 

SOUTH    CAROUNA. 

Hon.  W.  C.  Butler,  North  Augusta. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA. 

P.  F.  Wickbam,  Alexandria. 
John  Burbeck,  Avon. 
N.  D.  Gledd,  Avon. 

G.  H.  Shannard,  Bridgewater. 

D.  M.  Hofer,  Bridgewater. 
W.  C.  Gemmill,  Canton. 

Mutual  Lumber  Company,  Canton. 

Canton  Grain  Company,  Canton. 

Farmers'  Lnmt)er  Company,  Canton. 

Paul  Gross,  Dolton. 

J.  E.  Carlson,  Emery. 

Olsen  White  &  Co..  Hudson. 

M.  J.  Gotsbelf,  Lennox. 

Mackay  Brothers,  Madison. 

Wm.  M.  Smith,  Mitchell. 

M.  F.  Patton,  Mitchell. 

H.  L.  Bras,  Mitchell. 

J.  T.  Morrow,  Mitchell. 

Fullerton  Luml>er  Company,  Mitchell. 

B.  R.  Storer,  MitchelL 


L.  J.  Weldu  BfltdidL 
L.  K.  Lord,  Parker. 
C.  W.  Thompson.  Parker. 
Vreeland  Brothers,  Sioux  Falk 
Wider  Bros.  A  Co.,  Sioax  Falli 
F.  C.  Whitehouse  &  Ca,  Sioux  ft 
T.  J.  Fosdick  A  Son,  Sioux  Falla 
John  Fitz  Gibbon,  Sioux  FaUa 
Roy  Williams,  Sioux  Falls. 
M.  King.  Utlca. 

Excelsior  Mill  Company,  Yanktoi 
David  M.  Finnegan,  Yanktoa 
Smith  A,  Harris,  Yankton. 
O-  H.  Curney,  Yankton. 
Brisbines  Dry  Goods  House,  Tail 


T.  W.  House,  Honstoo. 

H.  B.  Rice,  Houston. 

T.  C.  Dunn,  Houston. 

W.  B.  Chew,  Houston. 

Henry  S.  Fox,  Houston. 

Charles  Dillin^haui.  Houston. 

J.  S.  Ulce,  Houston. 

William  D.  Cleveland,  Honstoo. 

WASHINGTON. 

Prosser   Falls   L^nd   and   Powci 
Prosser. 


J.  a  DsTis. 


WTOIillfO. 


WISOOlfSIlf. 


Wm.  Krause,  Jr.,  Albany. 
Stillman,  Wright  &  Co..  BeriUt 
M.  Snfford,  Berlin. 
T.   H.  Rumsey,  First  National 

Berlin. 
H.  C.  Putnam,  Brodhead. 
Dodge  &  Stephenson,  Brodhead. 
B.  N.  Clawson,  Brodhead. 
Chlpi>ewa  Lumber  and  Boom  Co., 

pewa. 
North     Western     Lumber    Co., 

Claire. 
Drummond  Packing  Co.,  Ean  Cli 

E.  L.  Shepherd,  Edgerton. 

The  Anderson   Vehicle   Co.,   Foi 

Lac. 
Huber  &  l(>]hrman  Drug  Mills. 

du  Lac. 
Winnebago  Furniture  Co.,  Fond  di 
Kellogg  Brothers  Lumber  Ca.  ( 

Rapids. 
The    Badger    Box    and    Lumber 

Grand  Rapids. 

F.  Mackinnon     Manufacturing 
Grand  Rapids. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Lumber  Cot,  < 

Rapids. 
Centralia  Pulp  and  Watar  Pow« 

Grand  Bapida. 
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RnpidB   Pulp   and   Paper  Ck)., 
i  Rapids. 

Hoilman,  Green  Bay. 
Kerr,  Hartford. 
t  Peterson,  Hartford. 
.  Krause,  Hartland. 
Inuc,  Hartland. 
»inski,  Hartland. 
Znlght,  Hartland. 
awling,  Hartland. 
>ter8on,  Hartland. 
Her,  Hartland. 
padler,  Hartland. 
iVittenberg,  Hartland. 
)uvald,  Hartland. 
Inter,  Hartland. 
Brown,  Hartland. 
crantus,  Hartland. 
;^ittenberg.  Hartland. 
lanson,  Hartland. 
acobsen,  Hartland. 
1  Monk,  Hartland. 
rden,  Hartland. 

Sctaimanski,  Hartland. 
terson,  Hartland. 
»auyeau,  Hartland. 
idwlgsen,  Hartland. 
ourse,  Hartland. 
hamberlin,  Hartland. 
L  Onesbaugh,  Hartland. 
Ixon,  Hartland. 
(man,  Hartland. 
son,  Hartland. 
n  Brunt  Manufacturing  Com- 

Horicon. 
IcNamara,  Janesville. 
Sherer,  Janesville. 

CJoal  Company,  Janesville. 
[ackness,  Kilboum. 
>)rning,  Kilbourn. 
anman  &  Sons,  Kilbourn. 
Cargill,  La  Crosse, 
in  Auken,  La  Crosse. 

Gordon,  La  Crosse. 

Ray,  La  Crosse. 
Hyde    Elevator    Company,    La 
e. 

Ellsworth,  Lone  Rock, 
differ,  Lyndon. 
Jroves,  mayor,  Madison, 
ill  &  Co.,  Madison. 
Lewis  &  Co.,  Madison. 
3ach  Brothers,  Madison. 

&  O'Neii,  Madison. 
irk-Lewis  Land  Company,  Mad- 

in  Hardwood  Lumber  Company, 

4on. 

tnlth,  Markesan. 

lummer,  Mauston. 

eeder,  Mauston. 

a     Wooden     Ware     Company, 

sha. 

tange  Company,  Merrill. 

Lumber  Company,  MerrilL 

I)o<*.  2i:j,5w-i-  \.»i  4 — <>:$ 


H.  W.  Wright  Lumber  Ctompany,  Meiv 

rill. 
Lindauer    Pulp    and    Manufacturing 

Company,  Merrill. 
Lincoln  County  Bank,  MerrilL 
R.  D.  Marshall,  Merton. 
J.  McCarthy,  Milwaukee. 
Wm.  Mullin,  Milwaukee. 
C.  G.  Deewies,  MiK^aukeei 
H.  Aug.  Luedke,  Milwaukee. 
J.  H.  Marschalek,  Milwaukee. 
P.  A.  Van  Beck,  Milwaukee. 
Chas.  Schmidt,  Milwaukee. 
Ed.  Hoge.  Milwaukee. 

B.  A.  Strako,  Milwaukee. 
Arth.  Wehbecht,  Milwaukea 
R.  W.  Wilder,  Milwaukee. 
A.  F.  Hadem.  Milwaukee. 

C.  M.  Otto,  Milwaukee. 
G.  H.  Daniell,  Milwaukee. 
Jacob  Apepelle,  Milwaukee. 
Frank  Goetsh,  Milwaukee. 
Charles  F.  Beindieke,  Milwaukea 
Eugene  D.  Sheeham,  Milwaukee. 
Jacob  Burner,  Milwaukee. 

E.  Keeson,  Milwaukee. 
Otto  lieidemann,  Milwaukee. 
A.  J.  Neary,  Milwaukee. 
Frank  Siak,  Milwaukee. 
A.  H.  Smith,  Milwaukee. 
Charles  B.  Connley,  Milwaukee. 
J.  W.  Uppon,  Milwaukee. 
W.  E.  Schroeder,  Milwaukee. 
S.  M.  Kerr,  Milwaukee. 
William  Standezel,  Milwaukee. 
Thomas  Doyle,  Milwaukee. 
Lindsay  Bros.,  Milwaukee. 
The  National  Enameling  and  Stamp- 
ing Company,  Milwaukee. 

A.  Geo.  Schultz  Company,  Milwaukee. 
The  Thomas  Furnace  Company,  Mil- 
waukee. 

Milwaukee  Coke  and  Gas  Company, 

Milwaukee. 
Vera  Chemical  Company,  Milwaukee. 

B.  H.  Bigham,  Milwaukee. 
Newiwrt    Mining    Company,    Milwau- 
kee. 

Dunn  Iron  Mining  Company,  Milwau- 
kee. 

Kanawha  Fuel  Company,  Milwaukee. 

Manville  Company,  Milwaukee. 

Plankinton  Packing  Company,  Milwau- 
kee. 

The  Hoisting  and  Conveying  Machin- 
ery Company,  Milwaukee. 

Wisconsin  Retail  Hardware  Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee. 

Kiml)erly  Clark  Company,  Milwaukee. 

Miflin  &  Linden  Mining  Company, 
Mineral  Point 

Franklin  Mining  Company,  Mineral 
Point 

J.  J.  O'Neill,  Monches. 

T.  J.  Manning,  Moncbea 
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John  Ward,  Monches. 
Mike  Ward,  Monches. 
William  Schoock,  Monches. 
Thomas  Klnealy,  Monches. 
M.  Shields.  Monches. 
Thomas  Shinncas,  Monches. 
John  Bury,  Monches. 
Lawrence  M.  Kelly,  Monches. 
Ed.  Ward,  Monches. 
James  Ward,  Jr.,  Monches. 
Jerry  Ward,  Monches. 
James  C.  Ward,  Monches. 
Ghas.  H.  Keelmer,  Monroe. 
Hoesly  &  Grennell,  Monroe. 
Kaslen  &  Strinner,  Monticello. 
Bontly  Brothers,  Monticello. 
Louis  Dessert,  Moslnee. 
B.  Krause,  Nashatah. 
Wm.  Hoiiclinian,  Nashatah. 
Wm.  Thompson,  Nashatah. 
W.  H.  H,  Cash,  New  Lisbon. 
W.  B.  H.  Kerr  Ck).,  North  Lake. 
Edw.  Griebling,  North  Lake. 
R.  J.  Dempsey,  North  Lake. 
Peoter  Wiffenbach,  North  Lake. 
Timothy  Murphy,  North  Lake. 
John  Carny,  North  Lake. 
Ingle  Peterson,  North  Lake. 
G.  H.  Phladaas,  North  Lake. 
John  Lund,  North  Lake. 
James  Kelly,  North  Lake. 

E.  McNuIty,  North  Lake. 
Fred  Funk,  North  Lake. 
Nick  Shodson,  North  Lake. 
J.  E.  Roberts,  North  Lake. 
Walter  Kerr,  North  Lake. 
Robert  McMelhau.  North  Lake. 
Ghas.  J.  Adams,  North  Lake. 
Ghas.  Johnson,  North  Lake. 
Ghrist  Laffey,  North  Lake. 

W.  A.  Kennaly,  North  Lake. 
Frank  Kenney,  North  Lake. 
A.  H.  Teskee,  North  Lake. 
A.  A.  Fuller,  North  Lake. 
Fred  Kerr,  North  Lake. 
A.  J.  Grosnick,  North  Lake. 
Fred  B.  Brown,  Oconouiowoc. 
W.  G.  Race,  Oconomowoc. 
A.  B.  Rogan,  Oconomowoc. 
M.  L.  Doyle,  Oconomowoc. 
H.  G.  Schroeder,  Oconomowoc 

F.  Paul  Stone.  Oconomowoc. 
Bemmis-Hooper-Hays  Co.,   Oshkosh. 
The  National  Bank  of  Oshkosh,  Osh- 
kosh. 

The  Diamond   Match   Company,   Osh- 
kosh. 
A.  Streich  &  Bro.  Co.,  Oshkosh. 
Martin  Goza,  Palmyra. 


Ghristian  Carlin«  Palmyra. 
J.  B.  Gregory,  Palmyra. 
John  N.  Goza,  Palmyra. 
A.  M.  Graves,  Palmyra. 
Geo.  A.  Cairneross,  Pewaukee. 
A.  Nelson,  Pewnukee. 
Standard    Calendar   Companj.  Fi 

ville. 
L.  A.  Fisher,  PlatteTllle. 
W.  R.  Owen.  Randolph. 
H.  B.  Allen,  Ricliland  Center. 
M.  L.  James,  Richland  Center. 
Barnett  &  Anderson,  Ripon. 
Ripon  Produce  Company,  Ripon. 
L.  Lynch,  Ripon. 
Boughtou  &  Germain.  Ripon. 
Rubicou  Malting  and  Grain  Comi 

Rubicon. 
Rubicon   Mercantile   and  Grain 

pany,  Rubicon. 
E.  W.  Evans,  Springgreen. 
George  W.  Langley,  Starlake. 
Bradley  Company,  Tomahawk. 
Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Cora 

Tomahawk. 
John  Gel  ha  fen.  Tomahawk. 
Roach,  Seeber  A,  Co.,  Waterkwt 

C.  Failinger,  Waterloo. 
J.  A.  Clark,  Waterloo. 
Matt  Voelker.  Waterloo. 

R.  A.  McCracker,  Waterloa 
Gus  Fox,  Waterloo. 
A.  J.  Frame,  Waukesha. 
H.  M.  Frame,  Waukesha. 
Otto  Schafer,  Waukesha. 
O.  S.  Vaughn,  Waukesha. 
Wm.  Blutz,  W^aukesha. 
W.  H.  Mylrea,  Wausau. 
A.  Kickbusch,  Wausau. 
M.  H.  Duncan,  Wausau. 
James  Montgomery,  Wausao. 
G.  D.  Jones,  W^ausau. 

D.  J.  Murry,  Wausau. 

Barker  ft  Stewart  Lumber  Con 

Wausau. 
H.  E.  McEachron  Company.  Wauj 
A.  A.  Bock,  Wausau. 
Jacob    Mortenson    Lumber    Con 

Wausau. 
D.  J.  Murry  Manufacturing  Con 

Wausau. 
Salsich  &  Wilson  (no  town  giTen 
Otto  H.  Falk  (no  town  given). 
Paine    Lumber    Company     (no 

given). 
James  Montgomery  (no  town  glT< 
G.  D.  Jones  (no  town  given). 
George  W.  Langley  (no  town  glT< 
Fox  Brothers  (no  town  given). 


List  of   fruit  growers   and   shippers  protesting  against   the  parage  o 
so-called  ''private  car  discrimination  bilV* 


G.  H.  Mjithis,  Blackville,  S.  C. 
J.  T.  Creigh,  Round  Oak,  Ga. 
H.  A.  Mathews,  Fort  Valley,  Ga. 
Q.  R.  Blinster,  Fort  Valley,  Ga. 
Phil  Ogletree,  Zenith,  Ga. 


Geo.  B.  lA?wett,  general  manage 
l)erta  I*each  Company,  Macon. 

I.  D.  Fagon  and  Robert  Floumoj 
Valley,  Ga. 
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idiiional  list  of  shippers,  individuals,  and  arganizations  favoring  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  conferring  additional  powers  upon  tJ^e  Interstate  Com- 
tnerce  Commission  to  regulate  railway  rates. 

Tbe  list  of  which  this  is  a  supplement  will  be  found  at  page  479  et  aeq.,  VoL 
of  these  hearings. 


ihn    Pheifer,    president    South    Side 
Business  and  Improvement  Associa- 
tion, of  CJolumbus,  Ohio. 
.    B.   C.    Hardy,   secretary   Waterloo 
Carriage  Company,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
[.   H.  Daley,  manufacturer  of  disks, 
lever    harrows,    and    l^arrel    carts. 
Charles  City,  Iowa. 
-   O.  Tabor,  manager  Waterloo  Au- 


tomatic   Stone    Machine    Company, 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 
Alex.   S.   Williams,   treasurer  Astoria 

Veneer  Mills,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
United  Lumber  Company,  Albia,  Iowa. 
J.  H.  QiicHMisbury,  Forest  Depot,  Va. 
W.  S.  Delano,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Ku^ont    Withers,    counselor    at    law, 

Danville,  Va. 


tatement  of  receipts,  dishursementSy  etc.,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
system,  excluttive  of  subsidiary  lines,  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1904. 

This  should  have  appeared  as  a  part  of  Mr.  Hu;;h  L.  Bond's  statement,  found 
on  p.  1377,  but  was  received  too  late  for  insertion.) 

^ross  receipts  from  operation $05,071,080.80 

•perating  exi)enses 43,  G28, 863.  70 

ret  earnings  from  operation 21,442,217.10 

►ther   inamie 2, 648, 597. 41 

ross  income 24,000,814.61 

)eductions  from  income: 

Taxes $1,305,510.32 

Interest   and   rentals 9,027,851.19 

Other  deductions 800, 092.  77 

11,733,454.28 

ret   Income 12, 357, 360. 23 

:xi)enditure8  in  the  way  of  dividends 7,370,482.40 

let  income  after  payment  of  divuk'uds ....      4,986,877.83 


dditionol  lint  of  orgamzdtinnn^  ror/ntradous^  tinim^  and  indiridnal  shippers  urgina  the 
passage  of  thr  so-mf/i'd  riiittrnif  rate  hill  lnj  Congresi*,  hg  letter  or  petition  filed  wim  the 
committee  since  }fag  ././,  I90.'f. 

E.  R.  Wagner  Manufacturing  Company,  Nortli  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Soutli  Si«ie  Bu.*<ineHH  and  Improvcnu^nt  Associati(m,  of  Coliimhus,  Ohio,  by  John 
feifer,  nrci'ident. 

W'aterloo  Carriage  Company,  of  Wat<Tloc>,  Iowa,  i>y  A.  h\.  C.  Hardy,  secretary  and 
jneral  managiT. 

M.  H.  Daloy,  mannfartun-r.  Cliarles  (Mty,  Iowa. 

A.  ().  TalK^r,  managor,  \Vatorlof>  Automatic!  Stone  Maclnne  Company,  Waterloo, 
>wa. 

Astoria  Veneer  Mills,  l)y  Alex.  H.  Williams,  treasnnT,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Unit(Ml  Luml»er  Company,  by ,  Albia,  Iowa. 


,T.  B.  Queenshnrv,  Forest  Depot,  Va. 
W.  S.  IVIano,  Lincoln,  Xebr. 


Eugene  Witliers,  Danville,  Va. 

Pan  Antonio  Frnit  KxclianL'<\  by  I*.  J.  l>reher.  siMTettiry,  Pomona,  Cal. 

Pen*v  Kent  ('ompany,  by  |*cny  Kent,  president,  manufacturer  burlap  and  cotton 
a^,  T^ew  York  City. 

L.  B.  (iuy  Crockery  Company,  217  Wtvt  Second  street.  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Washbum-Halligaii  Coffee  C«nn[Miny,  by  T.  F.  Hailigjin,  president,  I>ftvenport, 
awa. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Willis,  judge  circuit  court,  New  Biartinsville,  W.  Va, 
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Additional  list  of  organizations,  corporations,  firms,  and  individval  sh^ppen  $ 
against  extendina  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cknnmisncn  to  the , 
railivay  rates.     (Letters  and  protests  filed  since  May  S3,  1906. ) 

NATIONAL   AND   8BCTIONAL. 

National  Association  of  Traveling  Freight  Agents,  adopted  at  Buffalo,  N.  1 

The  Trans-Mississippi  Commercial  Congress. 

American  Association  of  Local  Freight  Agents*  Associations  at  a  meeting  i 
neapolis,  Minn. 

Millers  National  Federation,  representing  1,300  mills,  with  a  daily  ap 
2,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  favorable  t<)the  law  being  stren^hened  if  necesai 
rebates  and  discriminations,  but  proceeds  no  farther. 

The  Southeastern  Millers*  Association,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Nashvilk, 
June  27,  1905. 

Farmers'  National  Congress,  adopte<l  at  Richmond,  Va. 

Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  at  Portland,  Oreg. 

Federal  Rate  Regulation  Association,  adopted  at  Chicago,  111.,  C)ctober36 
1905. 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  at  Buffalo,  May  10,  1905. 

Mississippi  Valley  Lumbermen's  Association,  adopted  August  15,  1906. 

Northwestern  Hemlock  Manufacturers*  Association,  adopted  Septembers, 

Resolutions  presented  by  a  committee  of  21  men  actively  engaged  in  railwj 
serv'ice,  consistinu:  of  conductors,  engineers,  firemen,  trackmen,  and  switchm< 
12  States,  who  chilled  upon  the  President,  and  subsequently  filed  petitions  bef 
committee.  The  committee  consisted  of  the  following  members:  W.  M.  01 
R.  C,  L.  S.  and  M.  8.  Rwv.,  Chicago,  HI.;  P.  Kilduff,  B.  L.  E.,  C,  R  I. 
R.  R.,  Chicago.  111.;  Chas.'  H.  Warren,  ().  R.  C,  B,  and  O.  R.  R.,  Chica( 
C.  K.  Mitchell,  H.  L.  E.,  B.  and  M.  R.  R.,  SomervQle,  Mass.;  C.  A,  Pin 
R.  C,  Pennsvlvania  Lines,  Chicago,  111.;  Frank  S.  Rodger,  B.  L.  K,  C,  M. 
P.  R.  R.,  Madison,  Wis.;  Chas.  F.  Davis,  B.  of  L.  F.,  C,  M.  and  St.  P.  R. 
Crosse,  Wis.;  Fred  Williams,  B.  L.  K,  Mo.  Pac.  R.  R.,  Sedalia,  Mo.;  C.H.] 
8.  U.  of  N.  A.,  C,  L.  S.  and  E.  R.  R.,  Indiana  Harbor,  Ind,;  Geo.  W.  Hun 
R.  C,  L.  S.  and  M.  8.  R.  R.,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Wm.  Welch,  O.  R.  C,  Mo.  P^ 
Kansas  Citv,  Mo.;  A.  W.  Connor,  O.  R.  C,  C.  and  N.  W.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111 
W.  Lovejov,  S.  r.  of  N.  A.,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.;  G.  M.  Baldwin,  O.  R.  C,  I.  C 
Chicago,  in.;  T.  F.  Wahlon,  O.  R.  C,  Wabash  R.  R.,  Chic^o,  111.;  S.  M 
0.R.C..111.  Cent.  R.  R..  Chicago,  111.;  W.  Stevens,  O.  R.  C,  C.,  R.  I.  and  F 
Caldwell,  Kans. ;  J.  Rcvnolds,  B.  L.  E.,  Mo.  Pac.  R.  R.,  Atchison,  Kans,;  A. 
B.  of  R.  T.,  Mo.  Pac.  R.  R.,  Kansas  Citv,  Mo.;  M.  S.  Mavse,  B.  of  R.  T.,  J 
F.  Rwy.,  Wellington,  Kans.;  Wm.  Pavne,  B.  of  L.  E.,  Mich.  Cent.  R.  R.  J 
Mich. 

Protest  of  E.  J.  Marion,  general  chairman  of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Teleg 
for  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  System. 

Protest  of  F.  S.  Ivins,  chairman,  engineers  general  committee  of  adjustmei 
York  and  New  Haven  System. 

Protest  of  Amos  I).  Freeman,  general  chairman  of  the  Locomotive  Eng^m 
the  Leliigh  Valley  System. 

Protest  of  E.  N.  Hayes,  chairman,  local  committee,  Order  of  Railway  Com 
South  Division,  ('entral  Vermont  System. 

Protest  of  Daniel  Anlill,  chairman,  Brotherhoo<l  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
grievance  committee.  Central  Vermont  System. 

Protest  of  Oliver  Slocum,  chairman  of  the  general  grievance  committee,  I 
hood  of  Ixx'oniotive  Firemen,  Central  Vermont  System. 

Protest  of  J.  Fitzsimmons,  chairman  of  the  general  committee  of  adjustment 
erhood  of  locomotive  Engineers,  Central  Vermont  System. 

Protest  of  J.  C.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the  general  committee  of  the  Orders 
wav  Conductors,  Central  Vermont  System. 

Protest  of  W.  E.  Monahan,  master  No.  353,  Marble  City  Lodge,  Brother! 
Locomotive  Firemen.  Rutland  System. 

Protest  of  N.  D.  Heath,  chairman  of  grievan(;e  committee,  BrotherhtxKi  < 
road  Trainmen,  Hiitland  System. 

Protest  of  P.  J.  Donovan,  chairman,  genenil  ^committee  of  adjustment  0 
Railway  Conductors,  Rutland  System. 

Protest  of  C.  F.  Dennis,  chairnian,  lM>anl  of  adjustment,  Brotherhocxl  of  1 
five  Engineers,  Rutland  System. 

Protest  of  M.  D.  Moot,  general  «hairman,  Onler  of  Railroa<l  Telegrapher 
ware  and  Hudson  System. 
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^.  Protest  of  C.  P.  Hubler,  chairman  of  joint  protective  board,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
p^Otive  Firemen,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  System. 

Protest  uf  Albert  E.  Barnes,  jr.,  general  chairman,  Brotherhood  Railroad  Freight 
Jid  Bagpjago  Men,  Boston  and  Maine  System. 

Protest  of  H.  R.  Hemphill,  general  chairman,  grievance  committee.  Brotherhood 
)f  Railroad  Trainmen,  Bangor  and  Aroostook  System. 

.    Protest  of  John  Sarah,  chairman  for  maintenance  and  waste  employees,  Bangor 
*Hnd  Aroostook  System. 

Protest  of  Thomas  Conway,  chairman,  general  committee  of  adjustment,  Brother- 
*riood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Bangor  and  Aroostook  System. 

Protest  of  John  E.  Corbin,  member  protective  board,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
"Firemen,  Bangor  and  Aroostook  System. 


Firms  find  indimluaU. — Tutwiler  Coal,  Coke  and  Iron  Company,  by  E.  M.  Tut- 
wiler,  president,  Birmingham;  Barret  Bros.  &  Co.,  Mobile;  R.  W.  Child,  Mobile; 
Sheffield  Rolling  Mill  Company,  Sheffield;  The  G.  Jacobson  Clothing  Company, 
Mobile;  Mobile  Drug  Company,  Mobile. 

Oommerrial  und  induMrUil  organizatioru*. — Mobile  Commercial  Club,  Mobile;  Ala- 
bama (Commercial  and  Industrial  Assocnation,  Decatur;  The  Commercial  and  Indus- 
trial Association,  Montgomery. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Firms  and  individuals. — W.  C.  Barkaloo,  Anderson;  Auburn  Lumljer  Company, 
Auburn;  A.  F.  For<l  &  Co.,  East  Auburn;  C.  C.  Hickok,  Colusa;  Walter  Jansen, 
Lincoln;  New  Liverpool  Salt  Comj)any,  by  C.  E.  Warden,  Boswell  &  Noyes  Drag 
Company,  I>iu\v  Manufacrturing  Company,  C).  C.  Sens,  Ix)s  Angeles  Produce  Company, 
R.  J.  BuHch,  (iriuide  Fruit  Company,  McKain  Manufacturing  Companjv',  and  Capitol 
Milling  Comj)any,  Ix)S  Angeles;  California  (ilue  Works,  Miller  &  Sons,  St^hlessinger  & 
Bender,  Frank  II.  Kathlxjne,  Pacific  Coast  Biscuit  Company,  F.  B.  Finley  &  Co., 
Legal  let- 1 1  ell  wig  Tea  Company,  Bissinger  &  Co.,  Catton,  Bell  &  Co.,  C.  L.  Moses  & 
Co.,  Dickins  <&  Keam,  (Jeorge  C.  Alferitz  &  Co.,  Marvin-Showier  Hide  Company, 
Coulter's  Rattan  Works,  J.  ('.  (Joodwin,  Pacific  coast  manager  Regal  Shoe  Company, 
and  E.  11.  Tryon,  S«n  Francisco. 

S.  K(>HhIand  ik  Co.;  C.  W.  Jackson;  Pommer- Filers  Music  Company;  The  Rothen- 
berg  (V)tiij)any;  The  John  M.  Klein  Electrical  Company;  Bank  of  California,  by  F.  B. 
Anderson,  vice-president;  The  An«jlo-California  Bank,  by  Ignatz  Steinhart,  manager; 
Wells,  Fargo  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  by  Isaias  W.  Hellman,  president;  The 
Crocker- Wool  worth  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  by  W.  H.  Crocker,  president; 
Union  Trust  Conipanv  of  San  Francisco,  by  L  W.  Hellman,  vi<'e-president;  Columbus 
Savings  and  I^^an  Society,  by  1.  W.  Hellman,  pn^sident;  London,  Paris  and  Americ^an 
Bank  (  Limited  ),  by  SigmundGreenebaum,  manager;  The  Firwt  National  Bank  of  San 
Fran<*isco,  by  S  (i.  Murphy,  president;  Mercantile  Trust  Company  of  San  Francisco, 
by  Frederiik  W.  Z<*ile.  i)resi(ient;  The  Canadian  Bank  of  Comment,  by  A.  Kaine, 
inanajrer;  The  American  National  Bankof  Commerce,  by  E.  W.  Wilson,  vice-president; 
The  <  ieriiiaii  Savings  and  Loan  Soeietv,  by  (ieo.  Tournev,  secretary;  Western  National 
Bank,  by  Wni.  C.  Munhx-h,  president;  the  FnittMl  States  National  Bank,  by  R.  B. 
Murdoeh,  maiuiger;  The  National  Bank  of  the  Pacific,  by  Z.  S.  Eldridge,  president; 
Fremh  American  Bank,  by  C.  Carpy,  president;  F'rtMich  Savings  Bank,  by  Leon 
Boeqneraz,  secretary;  Italian- American  Bank,  by  S.  Sharbaro,  president;  Scandina- 
vian-American Savinjrs  Bank,  by  L.  I.  Cowgill,  vice-president;  Mechanics  Savings 
Bank,  by  Fn-tlerick  II.  Clark,  cashier;  The  Donohoe-Kelly  Banking  Company,  by 
Edw.  Donnhoe,  cju^hier;  (termania  National  Bank,  by  R.  H*.  Crist,  assistant  cashier; 
International  Banking  Corporation,  by  Wm.  H.  High,  manager;  Bank  of  British 
North  America,  by  II.  M.  J.  McMichael,  agent;  The  San  Francisco  National  Bank, 
by  C.  K.  Mclnto-h,  vice-president;  N.  W.  Ilalsey  <fe  Co.,  bankers;  California  Safe 
Deposit  jui'l  Trust  Company,  by  D.  R.  Fry,  president;  Security  Savings  Bank,  by 
Wm.  Babcock.  president,  all  of  San  Francisco. 

fummirrinl  nnd  industrial  orfjanizations. — Retail  Grocers  and  Merchants  Associa- 
tion, by  E.  F.  (ireeley,  necn'tary,  Fresno;  Pnxluce  Exchange  of  Los  Angeles,  Loe 
Anireles;  Merchants  Credit  Ass()(;iation  of  California,  by  J.  J,  Schutz,  president,  San 
Francisco:  San  Francisco  Cereal  Millers  Association,  San  Francisco;  Board  of  Direct- 
ors, Merchants  Association,  San  F^rancisco;  Stockton  (Tro<!ers  Protective  Association, 
Stockton;  Wint^'rs  Boanl  of  Trade,  by  Fred  W.  Wilson,  president.  Winters. 

f^tfMtr  (tn/anizatifms. — Brotherhood  of  Lo<?omotive  FinMiien,  ()i*anu:e  (trove  IxMlge, 
No.  97,  Ia>»  Angeles;  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  Los  Angeles  Division,  No.  Ill, 
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U)s  Angelen;  Order  of  Railway  Oinductors,  Hall  of  El  Capitan  Divisi(»n.  N<-.  \ 
laiye;  Order  of  Railway  Trainmen,  Southern  Pacific  Division,  No.  33,  at  laiv*^. 
of  Railway  Conductors,  Divis?ion  No.  'M\4,  at  large. 

roNNBiTicrT. 

FirrM  ami  i nd I niduals.— The  Middletown  Savings  Bank,  Middletown. 


Firmn  and  individuals. — The  Liquozone  Company,  by  A.  Mett^^r,  Cb 
PaefK'ke-I>?irht  LumlHjr  Coniimny,  hy  William  Wilms,  vice-presHident,  Chicajru; 
Woo<i  Butter  Company  (making  Elgin  hutter),  by  B.  S.  Pearsall.  set-ivttr 
treasurer,  Elgin;  Moline  incandef»<.*ent  Lamp  Comj>anv,  M<>liiie;  Electric  U 
and  Supply  C?ompanv,  hy  R.  W.  Hamilton,  president,  Moline;  Moline  CliinD 
Company,'  by  Jas.  tearnon,  president;  R<x*k  Island  Skirt  Company,  Rwkl 
John  W.  Parker,  Rock  Island. 

Commercial  and  industrial  organizations. — Resolutions  of  the  executive  l)oai\i 
Illinois  Coal  Oi)eratorH  Association,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Chicago  AugartS^ 
This  association  represents  95  per  cent  of  the  cx)al  output  of  the  State  of  II 
Action  of  the  joint  committee  of  organize<l  railway  employees  of  Illinoi.s  repres 
105,790  railway  employees. 


Firms  and  indiiiduals. — T.  L.  Bird,  Jas.  Gibbons,  and  L.  P.  Sanborn,  Boniii 

J.  H.  Hang,  A.  (r.  Olson,  Chas.  Hauser,  J.  J.  Hang,  Jos.  Srane,  J.  W.  J; 
Geo.  Hauher,  F.  T.  Kapinos,  Chas.  Wagner,  Geo.  H.  Cummins,  Frank  Mikish. 
A.  Phillips,  E.  J.  Dyeland,  J.  French,  Albi^rt  Klema,  John  Crawfonl,  W.  Frw 
John  I.  Klimish,  Canover. 

G.  H.  Lubrien,  A.  A.  Morris,  W.  C.  Sefert,  E.  Durkie,  an<l  Geo.  McGill 
Carpenter. 

Clint  Essington,  C.  II.  Thomas,  J.  J.  McDaniel,  D.  H.  Winegar,  W.  H.  B 
W.  R.  Breedlove,  L.  J.  Dewall,  Geo.  Bu8<^hiels,  and  W.  C.  Gainer,  Chester. 

Heinricks  Crockery  ComiMiny,  H.  C.  Liisk,  John  F.  Kelly  Company,  WasI 
Halligan  Coffee  Company,  A.  S.  Carroll,  of  Carroll  Bros,  (attorneys'),  L.  B 
Crockery  Company,  O.  L.  Silvis,  W.  W.  Lunger,  Battendorf  Axle  Company,  ai 
People's  Construction  Company,  Davenport. 

Henry  Reeves,  F.  P.  Adams,  B.  B.  Bamette,  E.  Rosenthal,  Geo.  Benu 
Green,  5.  V.  Wagner,  K.  I.  Hangen,  C.  S.  Marsh,  C.  J.  Wesser,  Ben  Baer, 
Torsen,  W.  V.  Ingvolstead  (lumber),  Peter  Johnson  &  Son  (machinerv),  Rilev 
G.  F.  Baker  ( laminar),  N.  W.  Vance,  Nils  Riste  (hanlware),  D.  U.  Hill', 
Wells  (merchant ),  F.  J.  Rosenthal  (merchant),  and  Roran  Bros,  (shippers  of  h 
Decorah. 

Cha^.  Christian's  Sons  (merchants),  C.  H.  Morgan,  C.  L.  Snydes,  O.  H.  Chi 
son  (banker),  E.  A.  Hennke  (banker),  Frank  Nack  (hardware),  Chas.  Wa 
(merchants),  and  A.  W.  Piper  (imj)lements),  Grafton. 

Chris  Eerickson,  Inwood. 

C.  P.  Na^h,  J.  J.  Jones  (stock),  and  D.  W.  Davis  (stock),  Lime  Springs. 

G.  B.  Baker  (merchant),  W.  H.  Klemm  (lumber),  A.  W.  Praim,  H.  H.  J 
son,  Bokken  &  lloppentad  (merchants),  BretzA  Brinkman  (hardware),  W.C. 
son,  E.  H.  Allnrtson,  and  E.  A.  Bokken  (merchants),  Ridgewav. 

John  McKellar  (merchant),  II.  E.  Rounds  (miller),  Fopjx*  honeer  Store 
Veldboon  (livestock),  (Jeria  <fe  Rueloffs  (merchants),  Fahey  &  Thaver  (lives 
E.  A.  Brown  (Rock  Vallev  Bee),  E.  Eldridge  (merchant),  and  J.  S.  Large  (c 
First  National  Bank),  Roclv  Valley. 

J.  H.  Anderson,  August  Clesle  (stock),  Blunt-Yocum  Implement  Compa 
Baldwin  (vice-president  First  National  Bank),  J.  H.  Thatcher,  MdTOvem  A  M 
nell  (stocK),  an<l  A.  C.  Christiansen,  Ruthven. 

J.  H.  Dalv,  cashier,  Sanhom  Savings  Bank;  (i.  M.  Slocum,  cashier,  Sanlmn 
Bank;  T.  \V.  Farnswortli  (stock);  Geo.  Cakeman  &  Son  (lumber);  J.  H.  U' 
J.  F.  Kerberg  (hardware),  and  E.  C.  Tangney,  Sanborn. 

W^hittemore  Bank,  ])y  E.  G.  Boyle,  president;  Thomas  Carmody,  cashier,  \^ 
more  Bank;  Burghart  Sc  Brown  (livestock);  John  Wagenor  (feeder  and  shi 
and  J.  J.  Corbett,  proprietor,  W'hittemore  Mercantile  Company,  W^hittemore. 

Commercial  and  ijidustrial  organizations. — Des  Moines  Commercial  Club,  DesM 
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Commercial  and  industrial  onjnnizationa. — Southern  Kansan  Millers  Commercial 
tb,  Wichita. 

KENTrCKY. 

E*^rms  and  indiinduals. — W.  H.  Adams  (merchant),  C.  E.  Haddox,  president,  Bank 

-AUensvillo;  Thomas  Pepper,  (Cashier,  Bank  of  Allensville;  Frank  Walton,  director, 

nk  of  AllcnHvillc;  W.   H.  Adams,  director,  Bank  of  Allensville;  Orr  &  Minor 

terchants),  and  Mrs.  Kate  Brown  (merchant),  Allensville. 

The  Auburn  Mills,  V.  (J.  Price  (merchant),  an<i  Ne^l  Brothers  &  Harris,  Auburn. 

£agle  Coal  (V)mi)any,  by  W.  L.  Carter,  manager,  Barren  Fork. 

R.  F.  Shaw,  K.  A.  Curns,  C.  C.  Haj2;emever  &  Co.,  The  People  and  Voiers  Company, 

id  The  Pendleton  Reformer,  by  K.  L.  ftillings,  publisher,  Butler. 

Taylor  <fe  Howe,  Frank  C.  Taylor,  H.  B.  ChapiH?!!  (merchant),  Dorsey  Brothers  A 

laher,  J.  A.  Barlow,  Tilton  Brothers,  Gus  L.  Heyman,  Carlisle  Milling  Company, 

id  Carlisle  Coal  and  Luml)er  Company,  Carlisle. 

Don.  G.  McVean,  The  Consumers'  Ice  Manufacturing  and  Cold  Storage  Company, 
if  Joe.  Adams,  pn»sident;  The  New  England  Distilling  Company,  by  A.  H.  Bryant, 
jcretary;  T.  \V.  Sninks  (merchant);  The  Stewart  Irf>n  Works  Company,  bv  R.  C. 
tewart,' jr.,  pn'sident  and  tn^asurer;  The  W.  G.  Snyder  Company;  Gus  W.  Men- 
inger,  and  Oil  Dexter  Distilling  Company,  Covington. 

I&nville  Roll(*r  Mills;  Danville  Ice  and* Coal  Company,  by  W.  S.  Glore,  manager; 
Gentry  &  Keiinev  (merchant**);  Cogar  &  Davis  (merchants);  Danville  Planing  Mill 
ompany;  The  Kentucky  Advocate;  The  J.  P.  Frank  (Jrocerv  and  Hardware  Com- 
aiiv;  (i*eo.  W.  Chesnut;  Durham  <fe  Scott  (contratrtors),  ami  the  Danville  News,  by 
/".  V.  Richardson,  editor  and  secretary  of  the  Kentucky  Press  Association,  Danville. 

St.  Bernard  Mining  Con»pany,  by  J.'  B.  Atkinson,  president,  Earlington. 

Kentucky  Fuel  Company,  Vjaat  Bernstadt. 

C.  F.  Held,  Kellum  dc  Kmg,  Willis  &  Wright,  A.  Shoemaker  &Co.,  Rule  A  Calvin, 
f,  H.  Applegate  (hardware),  and  H.  N.  m&rtz,  Falmouth. 

M.  C.  Russell  &  ('o.,  Hayesville. 

Cre8<H»nt  Milling  Company,  Acme  Mills  and  Elevator  Company,  James  West  &  Co. 
nen'hants),  and  Lucian  H.  Davis  (secretary  Democrati(M^xecutive  committee  for 
hristian  Couiitv,  Kv. ),  IIoj)kinsville. 

F.  (i.  Hurt,  J.'  11.  Hurt,  and  W.  McJont^s  <&  Co.,  Hyattsville. 

J.  R.  Haselden  (hardware),  Jas.  I.  Hamilton,  C.  C.  <&  J.  E.  Stomies,  and  J.  A. 
3nes  (merchant),  I^ncast^T. 

D.  Beets  (lumberman),  R.  A.  Schlicht  (mayor  of  the  city  of  I^tonia),  and  F.  A. 
ope,  I^tonia. 

Siyers-P'.stes  Milling  Company,  I^»l)anon. 
Liilv-Jeliico  Coal  Company,  by  O.  W.  Black,  president,  Lily. 
H.  5l  Raffo  &.  Co.,  F.  .1.  Ninnemacher,  Kiss-Me  (lun  Factory,  Hilmar  Eharmann 
Co.  (distillers),  S.  Weber  it  Son;  Victor  Cotton  Oil  Company,  by  E.  B.  Martin, 
ana^er;  Tatuu»,  Embry  ik  Co.  (stock),  J.  N.  Stnick  &  Bro.  (luinlxT);  O.  K.  Stove 
id  Range  Company,  by  J.  P.  Onerbacker,  pn»sident;  Ohio  River  Sand  Company, 
/  J.  M.  Settle,  wcretary  and  managt*r;  Nathan  Marx  &  S<m,  I./>ui8ville  Packing 
L>nil)any,  ('has.  R.  Ixnig.  jr.,  Company;  Hudson  Bros.  <&  Co.,  Meyer  H.  Hlipp 
nerchant);  The  Ferncliff«»  Distillery  Company,  by  J.  Schwab,  presi(lent;  Speed  a, 
eiiefei^  (distillers),  Apj)legate  it  Sons,  B<mnie  Bn)S.  (distillers),  Creel  Commission 
jinpany,  H.  A.  Thierman  Company,  Nathan  F.  Block;  Fulton,  (>>nway  &  Co.; 
.  G.  Hi<*ks  it  (V).,  John  S<'hae!'fr  t<:  Sons,  Tyler  Box  Company,  The  Currie  Ferti- 
zer  Company,  Louisville  Silvering  and  Beveling  Company,  Bills  Mirror  Plate 
>inpanv,  Kentucky  Relining  Company,  Bridges- .McDowell  Company,  Louis- 
lie  Cii'ler  anil  Vinegar  Works,  l^uisville  Public  Warehouse  Companv;  W.  T. 
yiie  M.  and  S.  Company,  by  Fred  W.  Hard  wick,  secretarv;  H.  Verhoeif  A  Co., 
•oprietors  of  the  liouisville  Elevator;  H.  R.  Whitesi<le  (merchant);  Kentucky 
iicking  and  Provision  Company,  by  R.  C.  Watkins,  president;  Central  Stock 
anls  Comnany,  Cnion  Hay  and  Grain  Company,  lloffman,  Allers  Company 
roi)per8mitns);  Henry  Fnuv'htenicht,  proprietor ' of  the  Big  Four  Elevator 
Ki  Warehouse;  John  Bartmam  &  S<ms,  The  Bergen  &  Meehan  Company, 
Duisvilie  \A.n\(\  and  Color  Works,  lyouisville  Varnish  Company,  Peaalee-Gaulbert 
L»nij)any,  E.  H.  Chase  i<:  Co.  (distillers),  Young  Brothers  CooiH»rage  Companv,  by 
.  L.  Vounj^;  Ilanlw(Mxl  tS:  Thompson,  Thompson  Bn)thers,  Isaac  Rosenl>aum  &  Hotib, 
onimel  Bn>thers,  P'rank  A.  Menne  Factc»ry,  Louisville  Table  Commny,  Louisville 
}&]}  Company,  l^)rtz  &  Frey  Planing  Mill  Company,  J.  F.  Kurft»es  Paint  Company, 
ynian  Ihckle  Company,  Bourl>on  Stoi'k  Yard  Company,  Bridges-Smith  Company, 
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J.  T.  S.  Brown  &  Sons,  Spencer  Hat  Company,  Walter  E.  Glover,  StntorB 
Grain  Company,  Lampton,  Crane  &  Ramey,  Sterling:  Paint  and  Color  Compt 
The  Goodwin  Preserving  Company,  Louisville. 

The  Reninecke  Coal  Mining  Company  and  Morton's  Bank,  Madisonvilk. 

George  T.  Wood,  M.  P.  Reclmona  (merchant),  W.  T.  Cummins  (merchan 
H.  M.  RobinHon  (merchant),  Mave8\'ille. 

J.  L.  Manring,  vice  president  Citizens*  State  Bank;  Ralston  Coal  CompiD 
South  Brewery  Company;  Magic  City  Mills,  by  Hugh  Allen,  proprietor,  E 
Coal  Company,  by  J.  R.  Miller,  president,  and  Winona  Coal  and  Coke  Comp 
Burke  H.  Keenev,  manager,  Middlesboro. 

McDonald  &  riuighcs,  Muir. 

The  George  Wei<leman  Brewing  Company;  Newport  Sand  Bank  Compi 
J.  F.  Dye,  president;  Jos.  Weingartner's  Sons  (lumbermen);  Thomas  C. 
(merchant) ;  The  Higgin  Manufacturing  Company,  by  H.  A.  Taylor,  preside 
Donaldson  Lithographing  Company;  the  J.  \V.  (Jheesman  Distilling  Compi 
Pittsburgh  Kanawha  Coal  Company,  by  W.  C.  Botts,  manager,  and  Frii 
(lumber),  Newport. 

The  Roy  Lumber  Companv,  Nicholasville. 

J.  V.  Walker  (shipper),  S*.  W.  Cobb  (merchant),  and  R.  B.  Young  (mer 
Olmstead. 

Parks  Hill  Assembly,  by  M.  Taylor,  president,  Parks  Hill. 

Pittman  Coal  Company,  by  J.  L.  Caldwell,  manager,  and  Pittsburgh  Coi 
panv,  by  C.  W.  Wood,  secretary,  Pittsburg. 

The  Hawkins  Luml>er  Companv,  bv  E.  Watts,  secretarv,  Prvne. 

J.  T.  Andrews,  Uockfield. 

Sebree  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  by  J.  B.  Ramsay,  president,  Sebree. 

H.  H.  Kricgel,  Shawhan. 

Simcoe  Land  Company,  Simcoe. 

Smith  &  Co.  (contractors),  R.  J.  Smith  &  Co.  ( merchan ti^),  and  Somei 
Company,  Somerset. 

Kentucky  LuniWr  Company  and  Jones  Lumber  Company,  by  William  G 
manager,  Williamsburg. 

Commercial  and  indiusiruxl  organiiationi*. — (Antral  Citv  Commercial  Cluli, 
Citv. 

liartford  Commercial  Club,  Hartiord. 

Louisville  Board  of  Trade,  Louisville  Employers'  Association,  and  Nation 
ciation  of  Manufactureri!,  Louisville. 

Madisonvillo  Coiinnercial  Club,  Madisonville. 

Board  of  Trade  of  Maysville,  Maysville. 

Newport  Commercial  Club,  Newport. 

Sebree  BusincHS  Men's  Assoi'iation,  Sebree. 

Kentucky  Coal  Mine  Oj^rators,  representing  an  output  of  over  5,000,000 
(K>al  per  annum,  by  resolutions  passed  November  14  at  Louisville,  Ky. 


Labor  oryanizatunm. — Arooatocjk  Lodge,  No.  398,  Brotherhoo<l  of  Railroad 
men. 

MAKVLANI). 

Commercial  ami  iwhiMrial  orfjnynzatiims. — Boanl  of  Trade  of  Baltimore,  Bai 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Firms  and  indiridnals. — .American  Book  Company,  by  F.  A.  Fitxpatrick,  m 
Boston;  Cambridge  Savin^rn  Bank,  by  John  T.  Nichols,' president,  Cambridge 

Ijihor  orf/nnizatioiis. — Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  Jxxifte.  No.  533,  ^ 
ter;  Brotherhoo<l  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  W.  11.  Stevenson  IxKige  No.  336,  1 
Paulin,  master,  Pitt.wfield. 

MINNESOTA. 

Firms  and  indiridunls. — ^I.  G.  KreW)ach  (grain),  M.  Schaefer  (grain),  J.  H 
(implement  dealer),  \V.  H.  Cavanaugh  (implement  and  live  stock),  Adams  1 
Companv,  John  FiUegan  (farmer),  and  John  Cavanaugh  (stock),  Adams. 

W.  M.' Crane  (lumber),  J.  F.  Fairlxankn  (coal),  A.  N.  Decker  (fuel),  8.  Ai 
&  Son  (implements),  Wm.  Christie  &  Son  (implements),  Revord  &  Holmes 
ware),  F.  I.  Crane  (lumber),  A.  S.  Campbell  (miller),  John  McCormick  (fuel 
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W.  Scott  (banker),  Geo.  Robertson  (county  auditor),  E.  Wood  (remter),  0.  J. 
Simmons  (clerk  of  court),  N.  Nicholson  (sheriff),  J.  H.  Skinner  (editor),  H.  0. 
Barford  (editor),  and  P.  H.  Friend  (clothier),  Austin. 

P.  C.  Johnson  (merchant),  J.  J.  Moe  (merchant),  and  Ruzet  Brothers  (meat 
dealers),  Bixby. 

M.  M.Guthne  (grain),  E.  Morton  (hardware),  Frank  K.  Quinn,  P.  K.  Dock  (mer- 
chant), C.  E.  Johnson  (dairyman),  A.  Solberc  Lumber  Company,  by  S.  Peterson, 
secretary,  K.  O.  Hang  (furniture),  John  W.  Whitson  (merchant),  A.  Olson  (mer- 
chant), A.  H.  Spilstad  (merchant),  E.  W.  CJooley,  P.  Rasmusser  (merchant),  T.  J. 
Herron  (hardware),  R.  H.  Johnson  (merchant),  Jas.  Biryin  (lime),  W.  L.  Bucksen 
(publisher),  M.  J.  Keenan  (hardware),  D.  T.  Hallywood  (harness  maker),  and  L.  8. 
Ulland  (machinery),  Blooming  Prairie. 

S.  L.  Chambers  (naniware),  Wm.  Chapel  (stock  shipper),  8.  Y.  Hoppin  (grain), 
John  Martin  (hotel),  H.  F.  Davis,  secretary  Farmers^  Elevator  Company,  H.  M. 
Babock,  M.  H.  Burris  (farmer),  and  W.  O.  ^huey  (merchant).  Cleveland. 

0.  8.  Sham  way  (stock  shipper),  Castlerock;  E.  T.  Muckey  (coal  and  machinery), 
and  J.  Anderson  (drayman),  Dundas. 

Jos.  H.  Baltes,  P.  J.  Wilhelm,  Nick  Fisher,  Geo.  H.  Clemen  (merchant),  N.  A. 
Hanan  (hardware).  North  Star  Lumber  Company,  Math  Young,  Henry  Wagner 
(hanlware),  John  W.  Wampack,  V.  Nooak,  Welter  &  Wager  (merchants),  Jos. 
Baltes  (hotel),  Fred  Vurling,  John  Herber  (merchant),  and  P.  A.  Groggren 
(merchant),  Elko. 

G.  O.  Gunhus  (grain),  Epsom;  L.  P.  Flike  (drujKist)  and  E.  L.  Bracket  (lumber^, 
Farmington;  Jolm  Ofenlock  (hawlware)  and  Peterson  &  Kottke  (merchants), 
Kawta;  C.  O.  Strandness  (grain),  Kenyon;  O.  C.  I-a  Bar  (coal  and  salt),  Lansing. 

John  Frank,  H.  Bradlev  &  Co.  (lumber  and  coal).  Porter  Young  (live  stock), 
U.  Hayes  &  Co.  (grain  ana  coal),  L.  M.  Daily  (merchant),  M/  J.  Hart  (physician), 
H.  J.  boyd  (farmer),  R.  Meyers  (grain),  C.  A.  Roy  &  Son  (hardware),  W.  L.  Hole 
(real  estate),  W.  M.  Frank  (banker).  Merrill  Bowers,  G.  C.  Mason,  and  L.  A. 
Knepp,  l^roy. 

D.  VV.  VanBiiren  (contractor),  Lesueur  Center;  J.  P.  Wilby,  agent  Sheffield  King 
Manufacturing  Company,  Albert  Barnett  (stock  shipper),  W.  J.  Valek,  agent  Ben- 
nett (irain  Company,  V.M.  Shuzacek  (lumber),  J.  C.  Drozda  (lumber),  J.  Al.  Dro^sda 
(merchant),  J.  T.  Mahoney  f merchant),  Joe.  Kalab,  F.  E.  Ninnivan  (merchant), 
T.  J.  Wilby  (hardware),  N.*  Vohava  (vehicles),  A.  Flick  (merchant),  M.W.  Lepeska 
(merchant),  J.  JakcH  (hardware),  H.  McFadden,  V.  Veta  (merchant),  J.  Broon, 
Jacob  Shultz,  and^All.  Stephen,  Lonsdale. 

A.  F.  Bailey  (hardware),  W.  A.  Bailey  (coal),  W.  F.  Eaton  (merchant),  and  W.  J. 
Virtue  (farmer),  Medford. 

Piesinger  &  Pronhek  (lumber),  Chas.  Christiano  (real  estate),  J.  W.  Kizershot, 
G.  H.  Goodfellow  (grain),  and  C.  Sauer  (stock),  Montgomery. 

J.  R.  Hartzell  (merchant),  Wni.  B.  Poulder  (merchant),  Chas.  Snyder  (merchant), 
Minnehaha. 

John  S.  Wav,  X.  A.  OnPtad,  W.  II.  King,  J.  Doub,  Chas.  Stein  (merchant),  R.C. 
Phillipfl  (merchant),  Schleif  &  Drake  (merchants),  D.  I).  Turner,  J.  F.  Frisk 
(merchant),  and  S.  L.  Mauhart  (merchant),  Northfield. 

E.J.  Gleanon  (stock),  J.  W.  Clark  (coal),  N.  C.  Johnson  (hardware),  A.  G. 
8<*holl  <fe  Co.,  E.  C.  Krienke,  Albert  Kasper  (merchant),  H.  O.  Turner  (grain,  flour, 
etc.),  J.  J.  lia|>lan  (Washington  Tool  Company),  D.  P.  Rug  (coal),  and  E.  Kulos 
(manufacturer),  Owatona. 

Geo.  L.  Lick  (grain),  W.  F.  Stolz  (merchant),  <t.  Thiel  (men'hant),  and  L.  A. 
Degner  (merchant),  !*ratt. 

John  Cronan  &  Co.  (grain),  Geo.  W.  Phillii)s  (mac'hincH),  Augustus  Vaux,  E.  C. 
Keefe  &  Co.  (merchants),  F.  (i.  Ray  (farmer),  J.  Blonigan  (hardware),  M.  Skaham 
(8to<*k),  (ieorge  Sutton  (farmer),  C.  K.  Var  (merchant),  Gt»o.  Ritz  (coal),  and  M. 
Schnieb  (lumber),  Rose  Creek. 

A.  S.  Canm  (merchant),  Ruskin;  M.  H.  Miller  (lumber),  C.  Alliman  (men^hant), 
and  J.  R.  (-niton  (farmer),  Toapi. 

Conunerrial  nnd  imbtMfrial  orgamztttinru*. — St.  Paul  JoV)bers  and  Manufacturers* 
Association,  by  letter  of  president  and  secretary,  under  instructions,  and  St.  P*anl 
I^ive  8t^)ck  Exchange,  H.  B.  Carroll,  seiTetary,  St.  Paul. 


Firms  and  indiiiduaU. — F.  E.  Kaufman,  St.  Ix)uis. 

Commercial  and  industrial  organizations. — Missouri  Retail  Men^hants'  AssiM'iation 
St.  Louis. 
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NRW   YORK. 


Firms  and  imUviduala.—BAihhoTie  Stove  Works,  and  Helderberg  Cement  0 
pany,  by  F.  W.  Kelly,  vice-president,  Albany;  J.  &  J.  Rogers  Co.,  AiLsablo  For 
The  City  Savings  Bank,  Brooklyn;  International  Cheese  CV>inpany,  by  \\. 
Hovey,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Cooperstown ;  B.  T.  Babbit  (Incorp<irate<li,  Va? 
Compiaiijr  of  America,  and  Queen  ln8uran(*e  Comi)any  of  America,  New  York;  Ls 
Champlain  Pulp  and  Paper  Coinj)anv,  by  Wm.  J.  McCaffrey,  treasurer  aD<l  uianj^: 
Plattsburg;  Witherbee,  Sherman  ic  Co.  (iron  ore  and  'pijaj  iron).  Port  Hen 
Greenville  M.  Ingalsbee,  attorney  at  law,  representing  Granite  Brick  Comfdi 
Glens  Falls;  Imperial  Wall  Paj^er  Company,  (tlens  Falls,  and  Lake  Champlain  Pi 
and  Paper  Company,  Plattsburg,  Sandy  Hill;  Progre^ive  Pulp  and  Paper Compai 
and  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Companv,  Plattsburg. 

Kennan  Lime  Company,  Smithes  Basin;  Eddy  Valve  Company  (letter  sent 
committee). 

Labor  organizations. — Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engin€^e^8,  Division  No.  311. 
P.  E.  Whalen,  an<l  Parlor  City  Lodgts  No.  36,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainn. 
Binghamton. 

Brotherhood  of  I^ocomotive  Engineers,  Division  No.  53:^,  bv  F.  B.  (irilfith,  K 
Buffalo. 

Brotherhood  of  locomotive  Engineers,  No.  434  (at  com.),  Klmira. 

Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  Division  Ko.  25,  Ogdensbui^. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Division  No.  867,  by  J.  H.  Chamber! 
Syracuse. 

Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers,  Division  No.  87,  Albany. 


NEW   .IRRSBV. 


Labor  organizaiioiis. — Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Division  No.  171, 
C.  A.  Stevenson  (at  com. ),  Hot)oken. 

NORTH   CAROLINA. 

Labor  organizations. — International  Association  of  Retail  Clerks,  Local  No.  8 
Painters  and  Decorators,  No.  365;  Sheet-Metal  Workers;  Brotherhood  of  Blaoksmit 
No.  248;  Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers,  No.  226;  Carriage  and  Wagon  Worker*, ! 
76;  Electrical  Workers;  International  Assot'iation  of  Machinist^?,  No.  i:%;  Railv 
Car  Men;  Carpenters  and  Painters;  International  As-nociation  of  liartenders.  No.  2 
and  Typographical  Union,  No.  625,  Salisbury. 

Trades  Council  of  (ireensl)oro,  comprising  the  following:  Iron  Molders'  I'nion, } 
320;  United  Brotherhood  Cari)enters  and  Joiners,  No.  1432;  Typographical  rni< 
No.  397;  Tar  Heel  I^dge,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen';  l'nite<i  Associati 
Journeyman  Plumlx^rs;  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers;  Brotherhood  Paints* 
Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers,  No.  1065;  Association  of  Machinists;  Barbers*  Unic 
Bricklayers  and  Masons'  I^ocal  Union.  No.  10;  Retail  Clerks'  Association,  No.  9C 
Bricklayers  and  Masons*  Local  Union,  No.  11. 

OHIO. 

Labor  organization.^. — Grand  I^dge,  Brotherhoo<i  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  by  P. 
Morrisey,  grand  ma«ter  (at  coin),  Cleveland. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Firms  and  iyidiriduaJH. — Pine  Hill  Coal  Company,  by  Edw.  B.  Stui^gw,  presidei 
Scranton;  Isaac  P.  Hand,  attorney  (at  com  J,  Wilkes  Barre. 

Commercial  and  industrial  organizations. — Western  Saving  Fund  Society,  by  C.  Stoi 
Patterson,  Philadeli)hia;  Board  of  Trade  of  Sharon,  Sharon;  Boani  of  TTrad'e  of  Phi 
delphia,  passed  October  16,  1905,  Philadelphia. 

Lcd>or  organizations. — Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Division  No.  305, 1 
C.  T.  McCormack(atcom),  Halstead;  Brotherhoo<l  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Divi^i< 
No.  543,  by  Z.  Y.  Keller  (atconi ),  Kingston;  Order  of  liailroad  Telegraphers,  S<^rant< 
Division,  No.  87,  and  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Division  No.  -76,  1 
Joe.  Holbs,  Scranton. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA. 

Commercial  and  industrial  organizations. — Aberdeen  Commercial  Club.  Abenleen. 

TENNESSEE. 

Firms  and  individuals. — Glen  Mary  Coal  and  Coke  C/ompany,  by  Gus  Carter,  nui 
ager,  Glenmary;  John  B.  Ransom  &  Co.,  Wm.  F.  Salzbach'er,  Anderson  &  Har< 
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311,  Tennessee  Chemical  Company,  by  T.  B.  Tinsley,  preeddent;  Gray  &  Dudley 
lardware  Company,  by  Huston  Dudley,  and  Columbia  Mill  and  Elevator  Company, 

rJaflhville. 

Commercial  aiid  industrial  organizations. — Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Clarksyille, 

Jlarksville;  Manufacturers  and  Producers*  Association,  and  Commercial  Club,  Knoz- 

nlle;  Nashville  Grain  Exchange,  Nashville. 


Liabor  organizations.— Enfi'ineerfi  of  the  Rutland  Railroad,  by  C.  F.  Dennis,  their 
representative,  Rutland;  Brotherhoixi  of  Railroad  Trainmen  for  the  Central  Ver- 
naont  System,  St.  Albans;  (ireen  Mountain  Lodj^e,  No.  535,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  Division  of  the  (Vntral  Vermont  lUiilway,  St.  Albans;  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  Division  No.  330,  St.  Albans. 


Firms  and  individaaU. — Virginia  Iron,  Coal  an<l  Coke  Company,  by  J.  B.  Newton, 
president  and  manager,  Bristol. 

WISCONSIN.    . 

Firms  and  indiriduals. — The  Simmons  Manufacturing  Companv,  by  F.  H.  Tmax, 
traffic  manager,  Kenosha;  Joseph  Schlitz  Brewing  Company,  by  C.  J.  Bertschy, 
traffic  managt^r  (at  com.),  Milwaukee. 

Commercial  and  indnntrial  organizations. — Merrill  A<lvancemeut  Association,  Mer- 
rill; Racine  Busint^s  Men's  AHSO<*iation,  Racine. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passe<i  by  organizations  an<l  delegates  represented 
in  the  Fe<leral  Rate  Regulation  Association  which  met  at  Music  Hall,  Chicago,  III., 
October  26  and  27,  1905: 

We  declare,  as  a  fundamental  basis  of  our  deliberations  and  of  our  purpose,  an 
unquestioning  faith  in  the  wisdom,  integrity,  and  high  purpose  of  President  Tneodore 
Roosevelt,  our  apprei'iation  of  his  influence,  which  {)ermeate8  every  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, every  in<lustry,  and  all  development  of  the  entire  nation,  and  our  confi- 
dence in  his  leadership.  We  recommena  definite  action  by  this  convention,  looking 
to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  organization  which  shall  l)e  representative  o! 
every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union  and  shall  be  the  nucleus  for  all  future  work 
that  shall  become  necessary  hereafter  to  carry  out  the  expressed  will  of  this  asso- 
ciation. To  that  end  wo  suggest  the  selection  of  a  general  committee  which  shall  be 
charge<l  with  the  duty  of  transmitting  to  Congressional  committees  on  interstate 
and  foreign  conmien'e  during  the  next  session  of  Congress  the  action  of  this  con- 
vention. 

We  are  unalterably  opposecl  to  conferring  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, or  any  other  appointive  jigency,  the  iK)wer  to  prest»ribe  rates  for  transportation, 
believing  that  such  action  would  prove  a  dangerous  experiment,  inimical  to  the  l)est 
interests  of  commerce  and  the  continue<l  development  of  the  country'. 

Re(H)gnizing  existing  evils  conn(H-te<l  with  the  transportation  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, viz,  all  forms  of  rebate  an«l  favoritism  extended  to  one  individual  or  locality  to 
thV  disadvantjigc  and  <letriment  of  others  or  effected  through  private  car  lines,  indus- 
trial, terminal,  Or  switchiujjf  lines,  manipulation  of  freight  classification,  unfair  and 
une<|ual  distribution  of  freight  e<juipment,  or  by  any  other  or  different  means,  we 
demand  the  most  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws,  which,  if  found  to  be  ina^lequate, 
should  l>e  so  ameiidiMl  as  to  provide  Bi)eedy,  efficient,  and  permanent  relief. 

We  recoj:ni/e  the  great  and  almost  universal  <lis8atisfaction  with  the  interstate  com- 
merce law  as  now  auministere<l  or  enforce<l  is  due  to  the  delay  in  reaching  a  deter- 
mination of  (|uestions  demanding  early  and  final  settlement,  and  we  urge  upon 
(>>ngress  the  imjierative  necessity  for  providing  the  necessary  machinery  for  relief. 

W.  P.  Trick ETT,  Chairman j 
AarnrR  R.  Briggs, 
George  M.  Tibbs, 
George  H.  Anderson, 
F.  E.  Brown, 
M.  W.  Mix, 
C.  F.  Frizzell, 
Euclid  Martin, 
W.  F.  En  DRESS, 
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^/a6amo.— Commercial  and  Induetrial  AsBociation,  Montgomery,  W.F.  BIk 
John  Walker;  Commercial  Club,  Mobile,  John  Craft  and  J.  P.  Wilgon:  ft 
Men's  Club,  Decatur,  C.  B.  Peschmann;  Commercial  Club,  New  Decatar,  Jo 
Penny;  Commercial  Club,  Tuecumbia,  C.  A.  Rowlan<i;  (^haniber  of  Com 
Hunteville,  CharleH  V.  Lane. 

^ril*an«a<».— Commercial  Club,  Fort  8mitb,  W.  K.  A]>ott;  Fort  Smith  Hi 
Thousand  Club,  Fort  Smith,  W.  R.  Ablxitt. 

O/i/bnjm.— Board  of  Trade,  San  Francisco,  Arthur  R.  Brigjjs;  Chamber ol 
merce,  Holtville,  F.  C.  Bavleg.s;  Boanl  of  Trade,  Oakland,  L  \V.  Berwtta, 
Hogan,  Edwin  Stearns;  N.  W.  Imi>erial  CUib,  Mertihanta  and  Manufacturer 
elation,  Stockton,  John  A.  Clark;  Pine  Lunil>er  Man u fact urinj?  AswH-iatioi 
Joaquin  Retail  Luml>er  Dealers'  Association,  San  FrancisK'o,  Z.  S.  Cather;  111 
of  (immerce,  Marvsville,  Harohl  Comlorth;  San  Jose  C^hamber  of  Comnitfire 
Clara,  G.  T.  Dunlajs  J.  I).  Raiifonl;  Board  of  Trade,  Fullerton,  W.  (i.  Dixon: 
ber  of  Commerce,  Najjoa,  L.  J.  Evany;  Canners*  l.,eague  of  California,  San  Fn 
W.  M.  Field;  Board  of  Trade,  Santa  Cruz,  C.  D.  Hinklo,  Thomas  W.  Kelly 
chants  and  Manufacturers' Association,  Corvina,  J.  R.  IIo<lge»:;  Cliamlx-rol 
merce,  Sacramento,  John  ( '.  Ing;  Chaml^r  of  Commerce,  Chit"©,  J.  IL  June?; 
of  Trade,  Carlton,  Jan»es  D.  Knox;  Packers  and  Shipix^rs  of  Dried  Fruits,  ftmtj 
Mark  L.  McDonald,  jr.;  Jobbers*  Association.  Sactamento,  W.  T.  l^umell;  R 
Trade,  Manufacturers  and  Producers'  Association,  8an  FranciH<-o,  A.  C.  Ru 
Pacific  Coast  Millers' Association,  San  Francisco,  W.  M.  Smith;  RwlwoodA 
tion,  San  Francisco,  G.  W.  Scott;  ChamlxT  of  Commerce,  Merce<i,  L.  C.  W 
Board  of  Trade,  Winters,  M.  O.  Wyatt;  California  Sugar  and  White  Pine  L 
Association,  San  Francisco,  G.  X.  Wendling;  California  Flour  Millers*  Amx 
San  Francisco,  Will  K.  Keller. 

Co/ora<io.— Retail  Grocers'  Association,  I>enver,  T.  B.  Ahlridge,  R.  J.  ^ 
A.  T.  Swet»t;  Carriapre  Builders'  Association,  Denver,  Georsre  i\  Copenhaver. 

Connecticut. — Business  Mens'  Association,  Bridgeport,  Daniel  Davenport, 
Brown;  International  Council  of  Coal  Merchants,  Waterburv,  F.  <t.  Hum 
Retail  Coal  Dealers'  Association  of  New  England,  W^aterl>urv,  F.  G.  Flumphn 

District  of  Columbia. — Coal  Exchange,  Washington,  J.  S.  Kaeburn. 

Oeoraia. — Coal  Ex(!hange,  Atlanta,  W.  P.  Plane;  Southea^atem  Retail  Co^ 
chants  Association,  Atlanta,  W'.  V.  Plane. 

/doAo.— Commercial  Club,  Idaho  Implement  and  Hardware  Dealers*  Afwoc 
Payette,  A.  B.  Moos. 

itttnow.— Retail  Dealers'  Association  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  W.  P  £ 
Batavia,  J.  E.  (iates,  Jacksonville,  I).  Hull,  Oak  Park,  Frank  I^ukens,  Chicago. 
Mosher,  Dekalb;  Manufacturers  and  Shippers'  Association,  Rockfonl,  J.  M. 
Stove  Manufacturers'  Assoi'iation,  Belleville,  A.  J.  Baker;  National  Hav  Awoc 


Chicago,  F.  M.  Mcllwain;  Citizens'  Alliance,  Kankakee,  J.  H.  M<x>re;  National 

elation  Box  Manufacturers,  Chicago,  B.  F.  Masters,  Fred  C.  Yegge;    Business 

■  m,  Moline,  W.  A.  Meese;  Merchants'  Association,  Chicago,  S.  Neltoi 

Operators'  Association,  (t.  W.  Praer,  734  Rookery,  Chicago;  Manufad 


Association, 
nois  Coal 


Chica^,  William  \Vilms,  1520  Tribune  Building;  Tight-Barrel  Stave  Manufad 
Association,  Chicago,  ('.  (J.  Washburn,  169  Jackson  boulevard. 

Indiana. — International  Council  Coal  Merchants,  Michigan  and  Indiana  Coal 
ciation,  Indianapolis,  A.  K.  Bradshaw;  Conmiercial  Club,  Muncie,  L.  A.  < 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  Indianapolis,  D.  AI.  Parry,  John  H. 
well;  American  Hardware  Association,  Indianapolis,  M.  A.  Gla'cUling;  Boa 
Trade,  Indiana|)olis,  I.  S.  Gordon;  Coal  Dealers'  Asso<*iation,  Fort  Wayne,  W 
Kavanaugh,  William  Kaough;  Indiana  an<l  Michigan  Assoi'iation,  Gt^oryt*  H. 
rop,  Fort  Wayne,  Walter  C.  Miller,  South  Bend;  Black  Diamond  Club,  South  '. 
E.  H.  Laughman;  Coal  Exchange,  Fort  Wayne,  C.  E.  Moelleing;  ]Vfanufact 
Association,  Indianai)olis,  Fred  E.  Matson,  018  State  Life  Building;  Comm 
Club,  Auburn,  W.  H.  Mclntyre;  Local  Exchange,  South  Bend,  R.  Woldman; 
ana  and  Michigan  Retail  Coal  Dealers'  Association,  Terre  Haute,  J.  W.  Lam 
American  Supply  and  Machinery  Manufacturers'  Association,  Miahawaka,  3i 
Mix. 

Indian  Territory. — Indian  Territory'  Coal  Operators'  Association,  McAllister.  J 
Elliott. 

Iowa, — Iowa  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  Des  Moines,  George  A.  W^ells;  Iowa 
niacturers'  Association,  J.  W.  Bettendorf,  Daven[K)rt,  Carl  Leopold,  Burlingto 
W.  Nutting,  Muscatine;  Board  of  Trade,  Commercial  Club,  Waterloo,  F.  E,  C 
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^^owa  and  Nebraska  Coal  Dealers'  Association,  C.  H.  Crisam,  George  Gregory,  Mar- 

":ihalltown;  Commercial  Club,  Burlington,  William  Carson;  Commercial  Club,  Des 

^Moines,  J.   H.  Cownie;    Business  Men's  Association,  C^darfalls,  W.    A.   Dusane, 

..SI.  E.  Ejrloff;  Commercial  Association,  Ottumwa,  James  Dain;  Commercial  Club, 

"Perry,  W.  H.   Fahey;  N.  VV.  Lumber  Association,    Eldora,  C.  E.  Greef;  Business 

.Men^s  Association,  Decorah,  H.J.  Green;  Improvement  Club,  Spencer,  A.  Hubbard; 

CJommercial  Exchange,  Indianola,  J.  M.  Harlan;  Commercial  l^ea^ue,  Webster  City, 

C.  D.  Hellen;  Commercial  Club,  Oskaloopa,  C.  H.  Hare;  Commercial  Club,  Sanborn, 

'Dr.  RolxTt  W.  Hall;  N.  W.  Luml)ermen'8  AHKOciation,  Belle  Plaine,  F.  H.  Henry; 

.Commercial  Club,  Osceola,  James  H.  Jamiwm;   Jefferson  Club,  Fairfield,  C.  M. 

'Jankin;  Commercial    Club,   Inwood,   K.  G.  Johnson;   Manufacturers'  Association, 

;  Waterloo,  W.  A.  Marsh;  Industrial  Association,  Waverly,  C.  W.  Miller;  Commercial 

Club,  DcH  Moines,  C.  A.  McCune,  J.  C,  Olmstead;  Iowa  and  Nebraska  Coal  Dealers* 

.  Association,  I^marp,    M.  A.  Moore;  Board  of  Trade,  Commercial  Club,  Waterloo, 

'  E.   E.   Manhand,  J.  T.    Sullivan;   Bnsincf*  Men's   Association,    Davenport,   J.    R. 

'Nutting;  Commercial  Club,  Ames,  P.  Shelden;  Commercial  Club,  Centerville,  W.  M. 

•Peaterman;    Noxall  Club,  Chariton,  J.  A.  Penwick;  Business  Men's  Association, 

Albia,  S.    \y.    Pennington;    Chainl)er  of  Commerce,  Waterloo,   W.    B.   Sedgwich; 

N.  W.  LumUTnien'H  AsHociuti«)n,  Denison,  W.  J.  Scriver;  Iowa  Hardware  Jobbers' 

Association,  Ottnniwa,    F.   W.  Simmons;  Commercial  Club,  Vinton,  C.  W.  Miller; 

Business  Men's  Association,  Cresco,  J.  C.  WebsteV;  Wisconsin  Manufacturers'  Club. 

Cedarfalls,  N.  J.  Edwards;  Commercial  League,  Monti<.«llo,  J.  S.  Hall;  Commercial 

Club,  Anamosa,  C.  L.  Scheenover. 

Kmmis. — Commercial  Club,  Argentina,  G.  W.  Toothaker;  Commercial  Club,  Salina, 
W.  W.  Watson;  ('ommercial  Club,  Ellsworth,  E.  W.  Wellington;  Commercial  Club; 
Colby,  Charles  Bus(!how;  Commercial  Club,  Abilene,  J.  B.  Case;  Business  Men's 
Association,  Emporia,  Calvin  Ihxi;  Commercial  Club,  Topeka,  C.  W.  Merriam; 
Commercial  Club,  Lincoln,  C.  Much;  Midstate  Association,  Atchison,  H.  Nesbitt; 
Commercial  Club,  Manhattan,  E.  B.  Purcell;  Commercial  Club,  Norton,  C.  M.  Sawyer; 
Interstate  Conmierce  Law  Committee,  Topeka,  W.  A.  Thompson;  Commercial  Clnb, 
Marysville,  W.  11.  Smith. 

Knitiirki/. — Commercial  Club,  Madisonville,  L.  Bailey;  Business  Men's  Club,  Frank- 
fort, George  liaker;  National  Association  Manufacturers,  Board  of  Trade,  Employer's 
A.ss(H'iation,  Building  and  Contractors'  Association,  Louisville,  F.  C.  Nunembacher; 
Paint,  Oil,  and  Varnish  Club,  Louisville,  Lewis  R.  Atwood;  Commercial  Club,  Cen- 
tral City,  S.  J.  Gish;  Eastern  Cigar  Box  Manufacturers'  Association,  Louisville,  E.  H. 
Defebaugh;  International  Slack  (^ooi)erage  Asso(;iaticm,  I^ouisville,  E.  H.  Defebaugh. 
LoHunann. — National  LumlKT  Manufacturers'  Association,  Garvville,  S.  M.  Bloss; 
Southern  Cypress  Manufacturers'  .\ssociati(m,  Garvville,  S.  M.  Bfoss. 

Manflaw/. — Coal  Exchang(»,  Baltimore,  E.  S.  Brady,  B.  M.  Watts,  James  D. 
Hughes,  G.  H.  Nachman. 

Mas^uchnsdts. — New  England  Retail  Coal  Dealers  Association,  T.  R.  Batchelder, 
Boston,  C.  R.  Halstead,  Springfield;  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association,  Haverhill, 
Frank  J.  Bradley;  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association,  Lynn,  N.  W^.  Sawyer. 

Michigmi. — Battle  Creek  Coal  Exchange;  Michigan  and  Indiana  Retail  Coal  Asso- 
ciation, A.  S.  Ainsworth,  (irand  Rapids,  D.  M.  Baker,  Adrian,  S.  A.  Howe,  Battle 
Creek,  Fred  A.  Hobbs,  Benton  Harlx)r;  Coal  Exchange,  Jackson,  H.  C.  CoUinfl; 
Michigan  Retail  Luml)er  Dealers'  Association,  A.  L.  Holmes,  John  J.  Comerford 
Detroit,  W.  T.  Jones,  Big  Rapids;  International  Council  Coal  Merchants,  George T. 
Calvert,  Detroit,  Rol)ert  I^ake,  Jackson,  J.  W.  Ryder,  Kalamazoo;  Coal  Exchange, 
Flint,  J.  M.  Hammond;  Ann  Arbor  Exchange,  Coal  Dealers'  Asso<'iation,  Ann  Arbor 
E.  W.  Stael)ler;  Michigan  and  Indiana  Retail  Coal  Exchange,  Hillsdale,  George  A. 
Aid  rich. 

MinnenoUt. — N.  W.  Hanlwoml  LumlK'rmen's  Association,  Mississippi  Valley  Lum- 
l>ermens'  Association,  T.  F.  Hayden,  W.  G.  Hollis,  Minneapolis,  G.  E.  Ingram,  Sauk 
Center;  Commercial  Club,  Minneaix)lis,  L.  T.  James,  W.  G.  Nye,  Asa  Paine,  H.  R. 
Yerxa,  James  B.  liradshaw,  John  L<^slie;  Jobbers  and  Manufacturers*  Association, 
St.  Paul,  James  H.  Beck,  J.  W.  Cooi)er,  H.  V.  Drake,  W.  B.  Dean,  H.  B.  Fuller, 
K.  A.  Kirk,  (Jeorge  Tibbs;  N.  W.  Retail  Coal  Dealers'  Associaticm,  F.  A.  Crandall, 
(i.  H.  Reese,  Mankato,  (\  T.  Tavlor,  Minneai>olis;  Cal.  Box  and  Lumber  Association^ 
Minneaj>olis,  ¥..  J.  Cari>enter;  Minneapolis  Chand)er  of  C<mmierce,  Winona,  W.  M. 
Hopkins;  N.  W.  Retail  Coal  Dealers'  Association,  C.  M.  Morse,  Winona,  W.  C.  Lie- 
ix*rman,  Minneapolis;  Mississippi  Valley  Luml>ermen's  Association,  J.  E.  Rhodes, 
Minnea|M)lis,  R.  M.  Weyerhauscr,  Clo<iuet;  National  Lumlwrmen's  Assoi'iation  of 
the  Tnited  States,  T.  H.  Shevlin,  Minne4i]M)lis;  N.  W.  J^umbermen's  Association, 
Minn«»aj»olis,  C.  J.  Traxler;  N.  W.  Manufacturer's  Association,  St.  Paul,  Frank  L 
Towle,  C'.  J.  Whellams;  N.  W.  Lumlxjrmen's  Association,  Mii\u«a.v^AVft,  V\^ycsi5^"V, 
Thompson. 
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Mississippi, — Booeters'  Clab,  Meridian,  A.  D.  McRaven,  E.  B.  WilliaiiiB. 

Missouri. — Commercial  Clab,  Chillicothe,  A.  McVey;  Millers'  Club,  Kanav 
C.  D.  Rooe;  Mercantile  Club,  Kansas  Citv,  Ben  Schmerle;  National  AfiBodat: 
Manufacturers,  St.  Louis  Manufacturers'  Association,  St.  Louis,  J.  Van  Cleave; 
chants'  Association,  Hannibal,  J.  O.  Farmer,  P.  H.  Mclntyre;  National  Hay  At 
tion,  Kansas  City,  L.  D.  Hambacher;  Long  Wall  Coal  Operators'  Ae»>ociation,  >i 
City  and  Higginsville,  G.  W.  Long;  S.  W.  International  Coal  Operators'  A*oci 
W.  E.  Mullin,  Huntsville,  J.  H.  Durkee,  Kansas  City;  Commercial  Club,  31 
W.  E.  McCuIlv;  National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association,  N.  W.  McLew 
Louis,  W.  C.  ferry,  Kansas  (/ity;  Commercial  Club,  St  Joseph,  Mr.  Maxwel 
Motter;  Western  Fruit  Association,  Kansas  Citv,  E.  J.  McNamara;  Grocere,  I 
ers  and  Bakers*  Association,  St.  Joseph,  G.  W.  Akers,  D.  F.  Harl;  Manoiiir 
and  Merchants'  Association,  Kansas  City,  F.  M.  Bemardin,  F.  W.  Flemming, , 
A.  Runyan,  George  H.  Taft;  Board  of  Trade,  Kansas  City,  G.  8.  CWkener;  Cor 
cial  Club,  Kansas  Citv,  E.  M.  Clendeninp,  W.  F.  Tuttle,  O.  V.  Dodge,  W.  F.  Tri 
J.  C.  James,  L.  W.  Miller;  Live  Stock  Exchange,  St  Joseph,  John  Donovan; 
chants'  Club,  Kansas  City,  John  A.  Eaton;  Business  Men's  Association,  Pialj 
H.  C.  Heather;  Missouri  River  W^holesale  Grocers'  Association,  Kansas  City, 
Hayee. 

Montana. — Beaverhead  Commercial  Club,  Dillon,  B.  F.  White. 

iV«6raaiba.— Builders'  Club,  Omaha,  W.  C.  Bullard;  Board  of  Trade,  Lexir 
F.  J.  Brownfield;  Commercial  Club,  McCook,  A.  Barnett;  Rc^l  Kntate  Excli 
Plattsmouth,  John  H.  Becker;  Conmiercial  Club,  Omaha,  Euclid  Martin,  F. 
petzer,  W.  N.  (ilass',  G.  L.  Hammer,  C.  H.  Pickford;  Commercial  Club,  Ha.- 
Charles  H.  Dietrich  (ex-U.  S.  Senator);  Coal  Dealers' Association  Iowa  and  Nebi 
Omaha,  R.  F.  Harris;  Commercial  Club,  l^exington,  F.  P.  Kreitz;  Busine^  ] 
Club,  Alliance,  F.  M.  Knight;  Commercial  Club,  Loup  City,  John  \V.  I»ng;  W 
sale  Grocers'  Association,  Omaha,  F.  E.  Turner;  Commercial  Club,  South  Or 
John  R.  Watson;  Commercial  Club,  Broken  Bow,  Frank  H.  Young;  Comm 
Club,  Crete,  G.  C.  Meissner;  Dawson  County  Board  of  Trade,  Lexington,  F.  J.  Bi 
field. 

Netv  Mexico. — Commercial  Club,  Las  Vegas,  F.  H.  Pierce;  Commercial  Club, . 
querque,  C.  W^.  Cook;  Wholesale  Grocers'  Club  of  New  Mexico,  Las  Vegas,  > 
Browne. 

New  York. — New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal  Association,  Elinira, 
Baldwin;  Produce  Exchange,  New  York  City,  Herbert  Bradley;  New  Yori 
Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal  Association,  National  Hay  Association,  W.  F.  Er 
J.  A.  Hughes,  Jamestown,  C.  B.  Mather,  Elmira;  International  Council  Coal 
chants,  B.  U.  Taylor,  Olean,  S.  M.  Hamilton,  Dunkirk,  John  Lynch,  AH 
Niagara  Falls  Employers'  Association,  J.  L.  Lovelace,  Niagara  Falls;  'Mercliant 
Lumber  Exchanges,  Buffalo,  G.  B.  Montgomery;  Chamber  of  Comment,  Be 
L.  I.  Evans;  Merchants'  Association,  New  York  City,  S.  C.  Meade,  246  Broac 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Buffalo,  F.  H.  Mason,  F.  Mason  Howard;  Business  } 
Association,  Selden,  J.  B.  Ramsey;  Coal  Men^hants'  Association,  Schenectady, 
Schermerhorn;  Eastern  and  Central  New  York  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Associi 
Albany,  C.  M.  Stuart;  Retail  C<m\  Merchants'  Association,  Bu^lo,  C.  W.  Stic) 
A.  H.  Tracy;  Retail  Merchants'  Association,  Albany,  C.  I.  Staats;  V.  S.  E; 
Association,  F.  B.  Thurber,  90  Broadwav,  New  York  City;  Lumber  Exch 
Buffalo,  F.  W.  Vetter. 

North  Dakota.—^.  W.  Lumbermen's  Association,  Hillsboro,  O.  C.  Sales. 

Oregon. — Board  of  Trade,  Portland,  Wallace  Nash;  also  Jobbers'  AasociatioE 
Manufacturers'  Association. 

Ohio. — National   Association  Manufacturers,  Dayton,  W.  J.  Blakeny;  Soul 
Ohio  Export  Association,  Cincinnati,  C.  B.  Bartlett;  Garment  Manufacturers' 
ciation,  Cleveland,  (^eorge  A.  Eichelbridge;   Receivers  and  Shippers'  Assoois 
Dayton,  J.  R.  Flotson;  Board  of  Trade,  National  Association  of  Manufacturere' 
ciation,  Dayton,  J.  Kirby,  jr.;  Produce  Exchange,  Toledo,  E.  L.  Sonthurst 

Pennsijlvania. — International  Council  Coal  Merchants,  J.  A.  Strunk,  W.  M.  1 
lett,  Reading,  J.  H.  Palmer,  W^allingfonl;  Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal  Merchants' . 
ciation,  S.  B.  Crowell,  Philadelphia,  A.  F.  Doster,  Bethlehem;  Building  Exch 
League,  Pittsburg,  E.  J.  Detrick;  Retail  Association,  Lebanon,  I.  P.  Eastman; 
Exchange,  Norristown,  W.  II.  Kneas;  Retail  Dealers*  Association,  Allentow 
Martin  Lam  bach;  New  York  and  Pennsvlvania  Retail  Coal  Dealers'  Associa 
Mill  Villaze,  George  H.  Mitchell;  Coal  Exchanjge,  Philadelphia,  C.  K.  Scull.  J; 
Walker;  Pennsylvania  Retail  Coal  Merchants'  Com.,  Media,  C.  Frank  Willian 
Retail  Goal  Driers'  Association,  lU^ading,  I.  R.  Seibert;  National  Assodatk 
Manofactarers,  Pittsburg,  D.  C.  Ripley. 
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South  Dakota.^1^.  W.  Lumber  Association,  Sionx  FallSi  C.  H.  Boss. 

Texas.— hoard  of  Trade,  Fort  Worth,  Neil  P.  Anderson;  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
El  Paso,  A.  F.  Coles,  S.  B.  Hovey;  Board  of  Trade,  Jacksboro,  James  W.  Knox. 

Tennessee. — Cliamlier  of  Commerce,  Clarksville,  J.  W.  Burke,  jr.,  W.  A.  Chambers. 
J.  P.  Dunlap;  Lumbermen's  Association,  Nashville,  J.  H.  Baird;  Manufacturers  and 
Producers*  Association,  Knoxville,  C.  W.  Barber;  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  Nash- 
ville, \V.  R.  Cornelius,  jr.,  Samuel  G.  Douglas;  Manufacturers*  Association,  Chatta- 
nooga, F.  H.  Caldwell;  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Nashville,  R.  H.  Dudley,  jr.,  P.  M. 
Estes,  L.  Hume,  E.  A.  Lindsay;  Retail  Merchants'  Association,  Nashville,  C.  F. 
Frizell,  James  Palmer,  Z.  W.  Foster,  L.  C.  Garvalent;  Commercial  Club,  Knoxville, 
William  (ioodnian. 

t7a/i.— Webber  Club  Commercial  Association,  Ogden,  Fred  J.  Kiesel;  Business 
Men's  Association,  Ogden,  Fred  J.  Kiesel. 

Wiscoih^m.—hosird  of  Trade,  La  Crosse,  Peter  J.  Butt,  F.  P.  Hixon;  Business  Men's 
Association,  Milwaukee,  C.  J.  Bertsohey;  Merchants'  Protective  Association,  La 
Crosse,  R.  B.  Gelott;  Mississippi  Valley  Lumbermen's  Association,  Chippewa  Fklls, 
William  Irvine;  National  Lumbermen's  Association,  Eau  Claire,  J.  T.  Barber; 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association,  B.  F.  McMillan,  McMillan,  A.  L.  Osbom, 
Oshkosh;  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  Coal  Dealers'  Association,  D.  C.  Stine,  Reidsburg, 
L.  W.  Thompson,  Beloit;  Wisconsin  Valley  Lumbermen's  Association,  Odanah, 
L.  K.  Baker;  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  Menasba,  H.  8.  Smith. 

TelegramH  received  since  February  8,  1906,  remonstrating  against  the  passage 
of  H.  R.  12981,  an  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "Aw  act  to  regulate  commerce'' 
approved  February  J.  1887,  and  all  acts  amendatory  thereof,  and  to  enlarge 
the  poirertt  of  the  Intei'tftate  Cammerce  Commission. 

Thomas  Brady,  Worthing,  S.  Dak.;  C.  B.  Martin,  manager  of  Farmers' 
Cooi)enitivo  I*roduce  Association,  of  Inwood,  Iowa ;  C.  R.  Mouton,  manager 
Farmers'  Elevator  Company.  Canton,  S.  Dak. ;  O.  M.  Gudmensen,  secretary 
Mutual  Lumber  Company.  Canton,  S.  Dak. ;  N.  R.  Lyon  &  Co.,  Fairmont,  Minn. ; 
W.  W.  Ward,  mayor,  Fairmont,  Minn. ;  Byrnes  Brothers,  Wells,  Minn. ;  Chrla 
Erickson,  jr.,  Inwood,  Iowa. ;  E.  Muller,  secretary.  La  Crosse,  Wis. ;  A.  Hlrsh- 
heimen,  i)resident  La  Crosse  Plow  Company,  La  Crosse,  Wis. ;  John  W.  Scott, 
Austin.  Minn.;  John  McCormlck.  Austin,  Minn.;  E.  A.  Siddell,  Wells,  Minn.; 
C.  V.  (lillwrt,  Osslan,  Iowa;  Sheffield  King  Milling  Company,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. ;  J.  P.  Sehissel,  manager  Fort  Atkinson  Grain  Company,  Fort  Atkinson, 
Iowa ;  E.  ('.  Tangley,  Sanborn,  Iowa ;  J.  A.  Wilcox,  Sanborn.  Iowa ;  W.  A.  Solom, 
Robert  W.  Hall,  J.  F.  Kerberg,  Sanl)om,  Iowa ;  S.  A.  Anderson,  Wells,  Minn. ; 
The  Chilton  Malting  Company,  Chilton,  Wis. ;  Knauf  &  Tesch.  Chilton.  Wis. ; 
the  C.  A.  (ioodyear  Luml)er  Company,  Tomah,  Wis. 

M.  II.  Welton,  Madison,  Wis. :  C.  W.  Thompson,  Parker,  S.  Dak. ;  L.  K.  Lord, 
president,  I*arker,  S.  Dak.;  Clinton  Bridge  and  Iron  Works.  Clinton,  Iowa; 
Geo.  II.  Sutton,  Austin,  Minn. ;  William  Todd,  Austin,  Minn. ;  Alex.  S.  Camp- 
l)ell.  Austin,  Minn. ;  R.  A.  Candee,  Wells,  Minn. ;  Drohes  &  Ueker,  Nora  Springs, 
Iowa ;  John  Shanks,  Nora  Springs,  Iowa ;  O.  H.  Christians,  Grafton,  Iowa ; 
J.  J.  Bringolf,  Grafton,  Iowa;  Frank  Naok,  Grafton,  Iowa;  Smith  &  Coming, 
Kilbourn,  Wis.;  II.  E.  Ilueber,  Grafton,  Iowa;  L.  L.  Breese,  J.  II.  Wells,  Port- 
age, Wis. ;  W.  A.  Dugane,  i)resident  Waterloo  and  Cedar  Falls  Union  Mills 
Company,  and  George  W.  Hughes,  Mollne  Plow  Company,  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa; 
William  E.  Cole,  president  Cole  Sa\'lng8  Hank,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. ;  S.  C.  Plum- 
mer,  I.  C.  Baldwin,  Mauston,  Wis.;  Roach  &  Seeber  Company  and  Waterloo 
Malting  Company.  Waterloo.  Wis.;  Barrett  &  Anderson,  Rlpon,  Wis.;  Ripon 
Knitting  Works.  IUi)()n.  Wis. ;  Fred  Rekhart,  Viroqua,  Wis. ;  Chas.  S.  Gray, 
New  Hampton.  Iowa:  lloag  &  Rankin  Grain  Company,  Waukesha.  Wis.;  Wis- 
consin Butter  and  Cheese  Company.  Waukesha,  Wis.;  J.  C.  Hewitt,  New  Hamp- 
ton, lown  ;  The  Waukesha  (Jrain  and  Produce  Company,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

T.  H.  Runisey,  vice-president  First  National  Bank,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Stillian, 
Wright  &  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. :  M.  SafTord.  Berlin,  Wis. ;  H.  Roheff,  Davenport, 
Iowa ;  Sclil<ks  Expnws  an<l  Transfer  Comimny,  hy^T.  Dougherty,  Davenjwrt, 
Iowa ;  M.  Kunkel  &  Sons,  Davenport,  Iowa :  The  Ilarkert  Cigar  Company, 
Davenport.  Iowa:  C.  K.  Hnnssen.  Davenport,  Iowa;  II.  W.  Von  Mour,  Daven- 
lK)rt,  Iowa  ;  Mitchell  &  T^wls  Conii)any,  Racine,  Wis. ;  New  England  Furniture 
jind  Csirpet  Comi)any,  Minneai)olls.  Minn.;  C.  A.  Blrney.  Palmyra.  Wis.;  Beck- 
man  &  S(liroed«M-.  KninietsburK.  Iowa:  (S<N)rge  J.  C<msij;ny,  jr.,  Emmetsbut^^ 
Iowa;    I.  W.  Keuk,  cashier  Iowa  State  Bank,  Mason  City,  Iv>v^\)l\  \i, ^, N\«««ew^ 
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Mason  City,  Iowa ;  C.  H.  McNlder,  Mason  City.  Iowa ;  H.  A.  Merrill  Ma 
City,  Iowa ;  C.  A.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  The  Dodge  Lumber  Company,  Mom 
Wis. ;  J.  Clemens  &  Co.,  Charles  City,  Iowa ;  Ronan  Brothers.  Deconih,  Iw 
C.  J.  Medburg,  president  Guerny  Refining  Company,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.;  W. 
Hogan,  Deoorah,  Iowa ;  R.  H.  Miller,  Decorah,  Iowa ;  Fred  Reum  k  i 
Decorah,  Iowa ;  Kiel  Wooden  Ware  Company,  Kiel.  Wia. ;  William  C.  Bdf 
editor  Northwestern  Miller,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  C.  C.  Fell,  Charles  City.  I« 
Davenport  Auto  Company,  by  P.  C.  Peterson,  Davenport,  Iowa ;  Ferd  Roddr 
Sons,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

A.  G.  HIpwell,  Davenport,  Iowa;  A.  Gottelman,  Big  Paul  Bemdt.  Davenp 
Iowa ;  E.  S.  Johnson.  Davenport,  Iowa ;  Geo.  W.  Parker  &  Co.,  Davenport  Iw 
Menomonie  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Dod 
Fisher  Brockman  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Kiel  Manufacturing  Compi 
Kiel,  Wis.;  P.  T.  Walsh,  Davenport,  Iowa;  J.  T.  Casey.  Davenport.  Iowa;  H 
Sahs,  Charles  City,  Iowa ;  Hal  J.  Davis,  Sparta,  Wis. ;  The  Gazette,  Cedar  Fi 
Iowa ;  L.  O.  Robinson,  president  Business  Men's  Association,  Cedar  Falls,  Iw 
Rubicon  Malting  and  Grain  Company,  Rubicon,  Wis. ;  L.  Kessel  &  Sons,  Hi 
ford.  Wis. ;  A.  (J.  Lubenstein,  Hartford,  Wis. ;  Konrad  Bros.  &  Werner.  Hartfc 
Wis. ;  S.  C.  Sriear,  Al)u:ona,  Iowa ;  George  McCarthy,  Algoua,  Iowa  ;  C.  W.  B 
nett.  Palmyra.  Wis. ;  .John  S.  Muldon,  Palmyra,  Wis. ;  H.  I).  Brown.  Sioux  Ci 
Iowa ;  O.  O.  Tolerton,  Sioux  City,  Iowa ;  O.  I.  Newlands'  Sons  &  Co..  Spti 
Wis.;  Fred  (iross,  Sparta.  Wis.;  John  F.  Kelly  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa;  T. 
Woodard,  W.  C.  Stone,  H.  Wartheimer,  Watertown.  Wis. ;  Peoples*  Constmct 
Company,  Davenix)rt.  Iowa  :  A.  C.  ChristenKm,  August  Clesle,  Ruthven,  lo? 
The  Blodgett  Milling  Company,  Janesville,  Wis. ;  Halt  &  Sbaymaker,  stock  st 
pers,  Kirkland,  111. 

H.  A.  Adams,  Beloit,  Wis. ;  C.  D.  Bartlett,  Humbroch,  O'Brien,  and  Shld 
Bartlett,  111. ;  T.  F.  McCiorem.  H.  Burghart,  Whlttemore,  Iowa ;  R.  F.  To 
The  Kurth  Company,  (^lumbus.  Wis. ;  Merchants'  Express,  Transfer  and  St 
age  Company,  Davenport,  Iowa  ;  E.  P.  Bavingor,  Ruthven.  Iowa ;  H.  Witt 
lierg,  jr..  &  Co.,  i>er  H.  Wittenberg,  wholesale  flour  dealers,  Davenport  I<w 
William  M.  Lillls.  secretary,  Davenport,  Iowa  ;  Davenport  Flour,  Feed  and  Cc 
mission  Company,  Davenport,  Iowa ;  A.  Dearmond,  Davenport,  Iowa ;  H. 
Stonge  &  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa ;  T.  H.  Shevlin,  president,  Minneapolis,  Mia 
L.  B.  Guy  Crockery  Company,  Davenport,  Iowa ;  W.  O.  Hot>erts,  real  est 
agent;  Fred  B.  Brown,  drug  store;  Judge  Loren.  Edwards  E^enst,  and  Thomp 
Cooperative  Store;  W.  G.  Race,  drug  store;  B.  G.  Edgerton,  cashier  Bank 
Oconomowoc,  Ocononiowoc,  Wis. ;  .1.  R.  Nutting,  of  Sickels,  Preston  &  Nutt 
Company,  Davenport,  Iowa ;  L.  Kellogg  &  Son,  coal  merchants ;  C.  H.  Jacks 
coal  and  seed  merchant,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. ;  Davis  &  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa; 
Paul  Rubber  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  Farwell.  Osemun,  Kirk  Jk  Co.,  St.  Ps 
Minn.;  F.  P.  Wright.  St.  Paul.  Minn.;  Geo.  M.  Conway,  Sioux  City.  Iowa;  I 
willlger  &  Dwiglit  C<mipany.  by  (ieorge  Tcrwilliger,  Sioux  City.  Iowa;  HomI 
Hess  &  Moore.  Sioux  IMty,  Iowa;  Foley  Brothers  &  Kelly.  St.  Paul.  Min 
Gordon  &  Ferguson.  St.  Paul.  Minn. ;  Nicols,  Dean  &  Gregg,  St.  Paul.  Min 
McKlbbln.  Drlsroll  iS:  Dorscy,  St.  Paul.  Minn. ;  Crane  &  Ordway.  St.  Paul,  Min 
Finch,  Young  &  McConvillc,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  Knapp  &  Spencer  Company,  | 
C.  A.  Knai)p,  president.  Sioux  City,  Iowa ;  N.  Johnson.  Sexton,  Iowa ;  S. 
Schneider  and  E.  I).  Jacobus,  Itasca.  111.;  Waller  &  Waller,  Gamer,  Ion 
Stork  &  Stanton,  (iarner,  Iowa;  F.  II.  Peavey  &  Co.,  Minneaix>lis,  Minn.;  J 
ney,  Semple,  Hill  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

List   of  firntf<,   vorimrationx.   uud   ass(tci(tti(mi<  protesting   against   granting  i 
power  to  fix  a  future  rate  to  the  Interstate  Cofnmerce  Commission, 

NATIONAL   AND   SECTION AI^ 

Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Association  of  Misslssli)!)!  and  Louisiana. 

ALABAMA. 

Brotherho<Ml  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Montgomery  Division,  No.  495,  Mo 
gomerj' ;  Cherry  Cotton  Mills,  Florence ;  John  Craft,  director.  Mobile  Commerc 
Club,  Mobile;  Vaughn  Lumber  Company.  Mobile;  Brown  &  Brown.  Mobl 
Santa  Cruz  &  Horton.  Mobile;  Cunningham  Hardware  Company.  Mobl 
H.  C.  Mcllwain,  Selma ;  (\ilverhouse  &  Hall,  Selma;  I.  BIoc»k  &  Son,  Selm 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  Red  Mountain  Lodge,  No.  430,  Birmingha 
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FLORIDA. 

*•  Pensacola  Tar  and  Turpentine  Company.  Bohemia ;  Robert  W.  Simms,  Jack- 
E^onville;  T.  Murpliy  Machine  and  Iron  Works,  Jacksonville;  J.  J.  Williams, 
Macksonville;  J.  II.  McLaurin  &  Co.,  Jacksonville;  G.  M.  Lewis  &  Co., 
i'sfacksonville;  McMurray  &  Baker,  Jacksonville;  W.  F.  Seeba,  Jacksonville; 
■iJtringfellow  &  Doty  Company,  Jacksonville;  J.  S.  Easterby  Company,  Jackson- 
••iille;  R.  E.  Merritt  Company,  Jacksonville;  C.  H.  Chaplain,  broker,  Jackson- 
.ille;  United  (irocery  Company,  Jacksonville;  Albert  J.  Bucky  &  Co.,  Jackson- 
lB»'ille;  The  W.  B.  Johnson  Company.  Jacksonville;  C.  B.  Van  Deman  Company, 
•.]rfacksonville ;  August  Blum  &  Co.,  Jacksonville;  The  Southern  Hide  and  Skin 
jCompany,  Jacksonville;  Chas.  Blum  &  Co.,  Jacksonville;  Consolidated  Grocery 
^Company,  Jacksonville ;  Baker  &  Homes  Company,  Jacksonville ;  C.  W.  Zaring 
»f&  Co.,  Jacksonville;  Rosser  &  Fitch,  Jacksonville;  C.  E.  Pepperday,  agent 
/American  Honliny  Company,  Jacksonville;  James  L.  Munoz,  broker,  Jackson- 
wille;  Covington  Company,  Jacksonville;  Bonacker  Brothers,  Tampa;  Cren- 
^  Shaw  Brothers,  Tampa ;   W.  R.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Tampa. 


Southern  Rug  and  Carpet  Mills,  Atlanta;  Southern  Flour  and  Grain  Com- 
pany, Atlanta ;  Lookout  Mountain  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Atlanta. 

INDIANA. 

The  National  Dry  Kiln  Company,  Indianapolis;  Claggett  Saddle  Tree  Com- 
pany, Jefferson vi lie;  E.  T.  Hipplehauser  &  Co.,  Terre  Haute;  John  Gringer  & 
Co.,  JofferKoiiville;  Jeffer8<mville  Canning  Company,  Jeffersonviile ;  Ohio  Falls 
Iron  Company.  New  Albany;  Peter  Klerner,  New  Albany.  County  of  Vander- 
burg :  W.  L.  Ronaldson,  clerk ;  A.  F.  Biggerstaffs,  superintendent ;  F.  G.  Hamp- 
ton, section  foreman ;  II.  T.  Wyrlck,  section  foreman ;  R.  H.  Kemper,  section 
foreman ;  C.  C.  Schukrap,  section  foreman ;  Thomas  Beard,  laborer ;  Green 
Folmcr,  laborer:  James  Roach,  lalM»rer;  Chestie  McCinry,  laborer;  James 
Powell,  lal)orer;  Josh  Majors,  laborer;   Richard  Landers,  laborer. 

J.  A.  Edward,  laborer;  Water  Vaughn,  laborer;  Richard  Hall,  laborer;  Mac 
Nader,  laborer;  John  Mariners,  laborer;  Pete  Jackson,  laborer;  Mose  Smith, 
laborer:  Tom  Naden,  lalwrer:  Sisa  Gaff,  laborer;  Charley  Buckner.  laborer; 
Sam  Winn,  lalK)rer:  E.  I.  Candle,  lalH)rer;  James  Stewart,  laborer;  Jesse  Staley, 
laborer;  Mose  Williamf*,  laborer;  Phlll  Dock,  laborer;  Arthur  Fortson,  laborer; 
<;im  (iaincr,  lalwrer;  Will  Henderson,  laborer;  Nathaniel  Toliver,  laborer; 
l»rinc-e  Toliver.  lalx)rer :  B.  F.  Bryant,  laborer:  B.  R.  Tollaferrlo,  laborer; 
J.  Grundy,  lalK>rer;  C.  Roberson,  lalwrer:  Tom  Hibet,  laborer:  Jim  Hanes, 
laborer;  Charles  Lavis,  lal>orer:  Walter  Humphrey,  laborer;  Henry  Tandy, 
laljorer:  Robert  Wigfall  lal)orer.  County  of  Posey:  C.  A.  Whitt,  section  fore- 
man;  W.  E.  Carrell,  section  foreman;  W.  E.  Bray,  section  foreman;  William 
llalvis,  section  laborer:  John  Bell,  section  laborer;  Lee  Victor,  section  laborer; 
Wesley  Talecur,  secrtion  laiborer;  David  Cheaton,  section  laborer;  John  Crump, 
section  laborer;  Alva  A.  Miller,  section  lalwrer;  James  Hays,  section  laborer; 
James  Phelps,  section  laborer;  Charlie  Smith,  section  laborer:  Willie  Potter, 
KtH'tlon  lal)orer:  Laulr  Rose,  section  laborer;  E.  Pippin,  section  labt)rer;  E.  Har- 
rison, s<H-tlon  laborer. 

IIXINOIS. 

County  of  St.  Clnlr:  F.  II.  Pleltner,  section  foreman:  M.  M.  Bouscher,  section 
foreman:  Hy.  W.  Pleltner,  section  foreman;  WMlliam  Faulkner,  section  fore- 
nmn  :  (i.  F.  Hook,  section  foreman;  T.  A.  Dougherty,  secflon  foreman:  E.  F. 
Slnjclcton,  scMtion  foreman:  Otto  F.  Barth,  laborer;  Gottlieb  Garbs,  laborer; 
John  WiiMlcr,  jr.,  laborer:  Henry  Barth,  laborer;  William  Rice,  laborer;  Julius 
Ko<»hii).  laborer:  C.  II.  Depew,  laborer;  Henry  Bouscher,  lal)or€»r;  William 
A.skeni.  l:il))r(n-:  A,  Thierry,  laborer;  C.  Buhlhorn,  laborer;  William  Dllllnder, 
lalH)rer :  W.  F.  Sullivan,  laborer:  William  Kraemer,  lalwrer;  W.  T.  Mann, 
3alM)rer:  W.  T.  Lamer,  laborer;  T.  F.  McMahon,  laborer;  C.  Grimes,  laborer; 
I^wls  Stephens,  laborer:  (Jld  Pri(U\  lalwrer;  John  Gray,  laborer:  John  Jenkins, 
lalK)n«r:  Pcicr  .Mnrtin.  Inimrer;  Charles  Covington,  lalM>rer:  Writer  Gleaves, 
laborer:  Ed^ar  Klrkpatrlck,  laborer;  Hence  Kiser,  laborer;  T.  Muse,  labow«\ 
Jim   Bugjr.   laborer:   Nely   Klser,   laborer;  Cl^arles   Btown,  \B\»T«t\  ^Vsa. 

8.  Doc.  243,  69-1— vol 
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laborer;  E.  L.  Biiij^hain,  lalMiror;  K.  S.  Sanders,  lalK>rpr  :  lieu  Hoj; 
Sam  Hopm.  lalM)nn- ;  Sam  Williams.  Ijilnirer;  Boh  Hlnn«l.  ]alM>rer: 
latx>rer:  FtH»llii^c  Talley,  lalM»ror:  Poiioy  Chnshber;;,  L-ilwirer:  Ilei 
laborer:  Coin  Campl>elK  lalM)nT:  Kil  Ilazo.  Isiborer :  IViwoliiu 
laborer;  (tuss  Sliarkoy.  lal)ort»r;  William  UeiMl.  lalx>rer:  (Jetirp*  M 
County  of  Clinton:  K.  (\  Katun.  fnnMnan  :  Arthur  A.  Holilamles.  s 
Fred  Kemer,  miction  man:  riilllip  Ilenlerliorrt.  ja^H'tiou  man:  AI 
Rectlon  man.  Connty  of  Wasliin>;ton :  M.  F.  Jolly,  HO<*tion  fon*i 
Underwocxl,  WH*tl(m  foreman:  W.  A.  Shirley.  .««o<'th>ii  foreman:  G 
chute,  stH-tion  foreman:  CJ.  F.  M<'Nen.  set'tlon  foremnn  :  Audrey  Fr 
man;  (hnn'^ce  W.  Wrijrht.  s«Htion  man. 

L.  D.  LInesdy,  set-tiomnan ;  II.  W.  ('n)\v.  sivtionnmn  :  J.  I>.  Hall, 
Charh^H  (JIllMTt.  s*H-tlonunui :  R  Mayo.  s(H'tionman  ;  Frank  S4Hlden«, 
Fred  llahler.  8<M-tionman ;  John  KlinjrenberK,  stHi^tionuinn  :  U,  K.  li 
tlomnan ;  Frank  Uojrers.  se<-tlonman :  (leorjje  Shelton.  s«»ctlonnian : 
lewHki.  wM'tlonman:  W.  T.  Morton.  s(M-tionman;  Frank  Tratvwell. 
Martin  (Janz.  stM'tionman ;  Aujrust  l^acko,  siM-tionman  ;  Oliver  M.  J 
tionman :  John  Donjrberty.  sectionman;  Walter  Moode.  s«><*tl(»ninan. 
Jefferson:  J.  A.  KndtHH>tt,  suptTlntendent  of  track  :  Kli  Shirh*y.  .•^tn-th 
I.  I).  Hampton,  section  foreman:  William  McCord,  sc^('tion  fonMnan 
vens,  stM'tion  foreman;  Charles  Collins.  stH'tionman ;  Jas|K'r  <tarrl> 
man;  H.  F.  Ilamptcm.  sei'tionman ;  Ottt»  Sanders,  siH'tlonman  ;  J.  '. 
He<'tlonman  ;  J.  T.  Tuck,  s<M-tionman  ;  Hruster  Tisher,  s(><*tioiHnan  :  Jj 
son.  stH-tionman  ;  Kverett  Kol)ertson,  se<"tlonman ;  J.  C.  Morfjan.  seeii 
A.  Du  Hols.  wH'tiomnan  ;  W.  M.  Wrijrht,  stM-tionman  ;  Kuby  Stephens. : 
James  Peterson.  .stM-tionman  :  S.  V.  Las\v«»ll.  s<H*tloimian  ;  \Valt(»r  IMpjr.  s 
G.  Mays,  stvtlonman ;  E.  Wine^rer,  s«Htionman ;  AllH»rt  Mayes,  se<-tio 
Ham  Chan<-e.  stK-tioiunan  ;  John  Holin.  stH'tionman.  County  of  flam 
T'uderwood.  foreman  ;  RoIxTt  O^lesby.  fonMnan:  L.  P.  Ohlham.  forem: 
foreman;  (J.  W.  Canterlairy,  foreman;  William  Natiaus,  foreman:  W 
siH'tlon  laborer;  Charles  Afjran,  stn-tion  lalM)rer ;  James  \V.  Tt'imi.stiii 
borer;  L.  U.  (Jutridjre.  MM'tlon  lalK>rer;  W.  L.  Williams,  sc^-tion  lal 
Waujrh.  scM-tlon  laborer:  C.  F.  WauKli.  se<-tion  laborer;  <».  Ap;rar.  seeti 
Joseph  KcMUHHly,  section  lalMU'er;  lln;;b  1 1 api rty,  sivt ion  laborer :  T. 
He<'tion  lalMU'er:  M.  :M.  Daily.  siM'tlon  lalK>rer:  C.  I).  l)ickf»rsoii,  stn-ti 
J.  A.  TiMlford.  section  lalwavr:  T.  T.  (irimes.  sts'tion  lalM)n»r :  Ilcnrj* 
tion  lalMirer;  S.  K.  Ilalley,  s(H*tion  lalwirer;  Jamt»s  Haines.  siH'tlon'la 
Daily,  section  lalH)rcr. 

Orvil  Poney.  se«-tion  lalK>rcr;  Vinc<'nt  Daily,  stH'tion  lalmrer;  Kri 
section  ialM)rer;  Frank  M.  \allcy.  siK'tion  la!»orer;  (M  lH^nlM>.  tnH'Xh 
J.  W.  Jamerson.  station  lalM)rer:  El  Faires.  st»ction  lalnirer :  AVIl 
section  lal>orer:  }\.  J.  Trusty.  s<'cti«»n  lalMnvr:  T.  P.  Doi^kell,  se<-tl< 
(■harles  E<lwanls,  section  lalK»rer:  II.  F.  Newman.  sectit»n  lalK>n»r; 
section  la!M)rer:  J.  A.  l)ickcrst)n.  section  laborer;  J.  M.  Prinei*.  s4H-ti< 
K.  C.  Uandall,  section  lal)orer:  T.  L.  I)i<*lverson,  section  lalK)rer;  Je 
section  lalK»rer;  (Jeorw  Ytauij;.  se<*tion  lalM»rer;  James  Keanl.  se^'tii 
Georj^e  H.  Taylor,  stn-tion  lalM)rer:  J<»bn  H<»ard,  stM-tion  lalH)rer. 

County  of  Saline:  O.  T.  Wiisa,  siM-tion  fon-man.  No.  :\4  :  W.  C.  <;U 
tlon  foreman,  Nt».  .*•.*»;  Con  Mayball,  section  lalH)rer,  No.  ;{4 :  Jai 
section  lalM>rer :  Henry  Funklionscr,  section  lalmrer:  William  Pa.v 
laborer;  Edwanl  McTusky,  section  in l>orer :  Oscar  Ib»rry.  stM'tloi 
Charles  Ibiker,  section  lal)orcr.  No.  :U{ ;  Frank  Kllp)re.  stn-tlon  la 
Hafford,  se<tion  lalM)rcr:  Dave  llatTnrd,  sei'tion  lalK»rer:  Carl  Newf-oi 
lalM>rer. 

County  of  White:  W.  H.  Snyder,  section  foreman;  William  Car 
foreman;  .lanw's  Driskill,  sc<ti(»n  foreman:  David  (in^Mi.  Mvtion  for 
Brown,  scH-tion  lalmrer:  Wortcn  Elliott,  s^'ction  laN»rer;  Clay  Xewm 
laborer:  Ih^iry  Kickman.  section  lajjorer;  Isaac  Toran.  8<M*tit>n  lalK 
McDanicl,  scn-tion  laborer;  1\  Sircl.  section  laUirer;  Charles  Kiu^re 
lalx)rer;  Ross  Erwin,  section  lalM)rer;  James  Wyatt.  se<*tlon  lab 
Yoper.  stMtion  laborer;  Ed  Swin<\v.  scH'tion  lalM)rer;  O.  W.  Carrt 
lal)orer;  J.  W.  Carey,  section  lalM)rer:  Thomas  Jordan.  stH»tlon  laboi 
Barnett.  sertion  laborer:  Sol  Holme,  station  laU^rer;  Gt»orKe  Shlel 
hdwrer:  Artlnn*  Parkhurst.  s«Mtion  lalK>n»r;  F.  D.  Phipiw.  Me<'tion  hilM 
Rltscber.  s<K-tion  lalK»rer;  S.  S.  Temley.  s(M-tlon  lalH)rer;  T.  II.  IIorKr 
laborer:  Jasper  Nelson,  seetion  lalwjrer:  J.  W.  Hlle.  se<*tion  laliorer: 
aectiou  laborer ;  Cbarles  Hurt,  sectiou  laborer ;  L.  E.  Smith,  section  U 
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KENTUCKY. 

1^  Distillers*  Cooperage  Company,  Bardstown ;  Junction  City  Stave  Company, 
/unction  City. 

ir   Resolutions  of  tlie  l»usincss  men  of  Jackson,  as  follows : 

,.H  Floyd  Day,  [jrosident  Swann-Dny  Lumber  Company;  J.  S.  Head,  jr.,  cashier 
'Fnckson  I)ei>osit  Bank :  Crawford  &  Co.,  The  Dealers ;  G.  W.  Sewell ;  John 
'Watts;  n.  E.  Evans  &  Co..  luml>er  and  tie  dealers;  Kentucy  Union  Company,  by 
^A.  S.  Henry.  Kenernl  nuinn^'er;  II.  F.  Davis;  A.  H.  Hargis ;  M.  S.  Grain;  J.  W. 
3\)rd;  J.  Wise  Hagins;  F.  II.  Enwright.  manager  K.  L.  &  V.  Co.;  J.  D.  Jones; 
S.  S.  Taul)lo(» ;  W.  L.  Eversolc ;  W.  J.  Vole ;  Noble  &  Noble ;  Jackson  Drug  Com- 
pany;  C.  Iladden;  J.  M.  Osborn  ;  N.  B.  Combs  &  Co.;  M.  F.  Back;  Wilson  & 
Cole;  Flrstein  &  Euster. 

"^  A.  C.  Schuflf  &  Co..  rx)uisville;  II.  Tamplet  &  Co.,  Ix)ulsville;  Peter  J.  Kuhn, 
'Louisville;  C(K)i)er,  Hewitt  Company,  Ix)ui8ville;  E.  D.  Morton  &  Co.,  Louisville; 
':Von  Beliren-Kussell  Company,  I^uisville;  The  F.  Raidt  Mining  Company,  Ix)uls- 
vllle;  City  Livery,  Boarding  and  Transfer  Company,  rjouisvllle;  The  Henry  L. 
Koshler  Manufacturing  Company,  lA)uisville;  Blocke,  Francke  &  Co.,  Louisville; 
Herman  Brothers,  I^)uisville ;  Strassel-Gans  Paint  Company,  liouisville;  R.  M. 
Martin  &  Co.,  I^uisville;  Wehmlioff  &  Ballard,  Ivoulsville;  National  Roofing 
and  Supply  Company,  liOuiKville;  C.  E.  MoBride.  Ix>ulsvllle;  Hughes  Moore, 
Louisville;  Ix)uisville  Fire  Brick  Works,  Louisville;  R.  O.  Gathright  &  Co., 
I^ulsville:  Scanlon  Jones  Coal  Company,  Ixuiisvllle;  F.  A.  Burgess.  Ix)uisville; 
Chas.  II.  Kahlert,  I^)uisville:  S.  Snodgrass  &  Co..  liOuisville;  John  Weisen- 
steiu  &  Co.,  Louisville;  B.  F.  Swartz  &  Co.,  Louisville;  Rabbeth-Rutherford 
Mill  Company.  I»uisvilIo;  Arthur  Peter,  Louisville;  C.  P.  Moorman  &  Co., 
Ix)uisville:  American  T<m)1  Company,  I^uisville;  M.  P.  Brown  &  Sons  Lumber 
Company,  Louisville;  Price  &  Lucas  Cider  and  Vinegar  Works,  Louisville;  J.  L. 
C'llff,  Louisville;  Turner.  Day  &  Woolworth  Handle  Company,  liOuisviUe; 
Kaufman-Straus  Company,  I^)ulsvllle;  O'Xell  Coal  and  Coke  Conii)any,  liouis- 
ville;  Jesse  Moore,  Hunt  Company,  I^ouisville;  The  Sutcllflfe  Company,  Louis- 
ville; Meliler  Lumber  C<mi|)any,  Louisville;  Stotz  Lumber  Company,  Louisville. 

L  F.  Stone  &  Sons  Co.,  Louisville ;  Stewart,  Sanders  &  Co.,  Louisville :  Gam- 
brinus  Cooperage  Works.  Louisville;  Parsons- Willis  Lumber  Companv,  IjOuIs- 
vUle:  llardaway.  Smith  &  Co.,  Louisville;  D.  Davis  &  Son,  Louisville;  W.  R. 
Crawford  &  Co.,  Louisville;  Martin  Byrne  &  Co.,  Louisville;  John  Bauer  Pot- 
tery Works,  Louisville;  r^misville  Bolt  and  Iron  Company,  l/ouisvllle;  The 
Todd  Donigan  Iron  Comr>auy,  Louisville;  J.  A.  Vandiver,  liouisville;  Frank 
Koth  &  Co.,  Louisville;  Central  Consumers  Company,  lx>ulsville;  W.  E.  Cald- 
well Company,  Louisville:  Bellis  Bros.  &  Pate  Ccmipany,  Louisville;  Wm.  Schuff 
&  Co.,  Louisville;  Citizens  Warehouse  and  Transfer  Company,  I^uisville; 
Geo.  Wolf  &  Co.,  Louisville:  (iw.  Colm  &  Co..  Louisville;  Ohio  Valley  Tie 
Company.  I^)uisville :  Kentucky  Veneer  Works,  Louisville;  American  Candy 
Manufacturing  Company,  Louisville;  S.  Hyman,  Louisville;  Goddard  &  Co., 
Liouisvllle;  Geo.  G.  Fetter  &  Co..  Ix)uisville;  Falls  City  Buggy  Top  Com- 
I»any,  Louisville:  (ieo.  Dehler.  jr..  Louisville:  Davis,  Kelley  &  Co.,  Ix)uisville; 
Diller.  Bennett  Co..  Louisville:  C.  K.  Si)rowl  &  Son,  Louisville;  Palace  Polish 
Works,  Louisville:  Cnion  Warehouse  Branch,  Ix)ulsvllle;  Schuster  &  Nief, 
Louisville.   • 

M.  Sabel  &  Sons,  Ix)uisville;  John  P.  Morton  &  Co.,  Louisville;  Mayfleld 
W<M)len  Mills  Clothing  Company,  Louisville:  Edw.  II.  Marcus,  Ijouisville;  Chas. 
Wlgginton,  Louisville:  William  Tingley  Company,  Ix^uisville;  Theo.  Shoptaw  & 
Co.,  I^aiisville:  Rothchild  &  Weinbauni,  Louisville:  Robinson,  Hughes  Company, 
Louisville:  Fred  J.  Mayer.  Louisville:  Louisville  Tin  and  Stove  Company,  Louis- 
ville: Kidd,  Brothers  &  Co..  Louisville;  Kentucky  Wagon  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. I^misvllle:  Jones  &  Miller,  I^ulsville:  W.  &  A.  C.  Semple,  liouisvllle; 
Starr  Dry  (Joods  Company,  Louisville:  T.  P.  Tayh)r  &  Co.,  Louisville;  R.  M. 
Cunningliani,  Linilsville:  Kentucky  Wagon  Manufacturing  Company,  Louis- 
ville: Jas.  Clark,  jr.,  &  Co..  I^)uisville :  Ilarman  Joseph,  Louisville;  J.  T.  Drane 
Sc  Co.,  Louisville:  Jacob  llymnn.  L(mlsvllle;  Harshfield,  Hile  &  Co.,  Louisville; 
James  J.  Flynn.  Louisville:  Peter  Ellwanger,  jr.,  Louisville;  GfK).  H.  Dietz  & 
Co.,  I»uisvllle:  Gannon  &  Byers  Millinery  Company,  L<misvllle;  The  Flub, 
L/>uisville:  Louisville  Grocery  Compnny,  L(mlsville:  Baumgarten  Company, 
Tx)ul8ville:  Kremelberg  &  Co.,  Louisville:  Thomas  J.  Bntman  Company,  Louis- 
ville; Tli(»  Louisville  SiH)ke  and  Bending  Ccanpany,  Louisville. 

Mont«Miegro-Kiehni  .Music  Company.  L<uiisville:  William  Casler,  Ix)ulsville; 
Mansfield,  Harris  &  Co.,  Louisville;  Laib  Company,  Louisville;  H.  L.  Martin, 
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Midway ;  Geo.  Alexander  &  Co..  Paris ;  Brotherhood  of  LocomotiTe  Engii 
P.  Leeds  Division.  No.  463,  Corbin ;  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engii 
Division  No.  (i03.  Ludlow;  General  Adjustment  Committee,  Brotherhood c 
oomotlve  Engineers,  L.  &  N.  R.  R..  by  F.  A.  Burgress,  general  cbalmum,  1 
ville. 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  New  Orleans ;  Augustus  Craft,  New  Ori 
E.  Keeler  Company,  New  Orleans. 


A.  J.  Cai>en.  chief  conductor.  Division  No.  403,  Bangor  and  Aroostook  85 
Bangor;  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  Great  Eastern  Lodge.  Xa  4. 
land. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Brotherhood  of  Freight  and  Baggagemen  of  America,  Subordinate  Dli 
No.  71,  Boston ;  Tri-Mountain  I>odge.  No.  48(3,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  1 
men,  Boston ;  lirotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Boston  ;  Division  Na  i 
E.  L.  Abbott.  lioston ;  Brotherhood  of  liOcomotive  Firemen,  Division  No 
Fitchburg;  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Freight  and  Bagfi^gemen  of  Am 
Division  No.  81).  Salem ;  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  Excelsior  Dlvi«i« 
339,  by  W.  F.  Iligglns.  South  Framingham;  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fin 
Paul  Revere  L.odge.  No.  485.  Somerville;  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fin 
Hampden  I>odge.  No.  307,  Springfield. 

NEW    HAMPSHIBE. 

Brotherhood  of  Ix>comotive  Firemen,  No.  461,  Woodville;  BrotliertM 
Freight  and  Baggagemen  of  America.  Division  No.  80.  Nashua ;  Brotherbo 
Locomotive  Firemen,  Granite  State  Lodge.  No.  306,  Concord. 

NEW    YORK. 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Freight  and  Baggagemen  of  America.  Divisio 
99.  Mechanicsville;  Elmira  Division,  No.  9.  Order  of  Railway  Conductor 
mira ;  Joseph  Nlmmo,  jr.,  Huntington,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

NORTH   CAROUNA. 

Asheville  Central  Labor  Union,  composed  of  the  following:  Carpenten 
Joiners,  No.  123;  Retail  Clerks*  Union,  No.  78;  Plasterers'  Union.  Nc 
Stonecutters'  T'liion.  No.  39;  Bricklayers*  Union,  No.  97;  Plumbers'  Unioi 
46;  Lathers'  Union.  No.  54;  Electricians'  Union,  No.  72;  Barbers'  Unioi 
27;  Bartenders'  Union,  No.  39;  Typographical  Union,  No.  96;  Painters'  I 
No.  107. 

Count>'  of  Rowan :  PM  L.  Heilig.  218a  Connell  street,  Salisbury :  D.  E.  K 
Fourth  strwt,  Si)encor;  R.  l\.  Hurte.  218  West  Comriel  street.  SalisI 
W.  G.  Uorne,  Si>on<»er;  J.  W.  Rideoutte,  603  East  Irwin  street,  Sali.sl 
A.  L.  Youmaiis,  ^>:^4  South  Long  street.  Salisbury;  A.  M.  Evans,  322  Edn 
street,  Salisl)ury ;  I^d  C.  Bieese.  Spencer ;  W.  C.  Houchins,  Fourth  s 
Spencer;  J.  J.  I^harr,  Salisbury  avenue,  Spencer;  A.  Hartman.  Salij 
avenue.  Spencer:  O.  W.  Ivlutz.  South  Main.  No.  212,  Salisbury:  B.  E.  Harr 
P.  N.  Williams.  Salislmry :  B.  F.  Bancom,  S.  R.  R.  825.  Salisbury;  J.  W.  K( 
Salisbury;  J.  T.  Gobble,  Spencer;  W.  F.  Stafford.  Spencer;  A.  F.  Pickler. 
isbury;  W.  N.  Genhour.  Salisbury;  U.  S.  Jordan,  Salisbury:  J.  H.  Butner.  i 
bury;  W.  G.  Watson,  Salisbur>' :  L.  M.  Sharp,  Spencer;  W.  A.  Sain.  SalisI 
H.  F.  Earnheart.  Salisbury ;  W.  A.  Boon,  Spencer ;  G.  E.  Riddell.  Spei 
Leroy  Godare.  Salisbury:  W.  R.  Porter,  Silencer;  C.  A.  Rlsel.  Salisbury: 
Safrit,  Salisbury ;  li.  II.  Ilatley.  Si>encer. 

P.  W.  Ward.  Long  street,  Si)encer :  J.  T.  Tenley.  Spencer;  C.  W.  Ovep 
Harrison  street.  Salisbury:  W.  E.  Albright,  Harrison  street.  Salisbury:  G 
Pierce.  Harrison  street.  Salisbui*y:  K.  L.  Abrams.  Spencer:  J.  A.  Roberts,  J 
cer;  Ed  Iledrick.  Si)encer:  W.  L.  Moore.  Spencer:  H.  F.  Grubb.  Spencer: 
Thompson,  Salisbury ;  M.  C.  Ansliu,  Spencer ;  T.  S.  Bridges,  Salisbury ;  ( 
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Ji^atsoii,  Si>encer;  L  F.  Martin,  Salisbury;  J.  W.  Lawson,  Spencer;  J.  L.  Lyerly 
Ajenfor:  N.  L.  Slioaf,  Spencer;  W.  N.  Albright,  Salisbury;  C.  W.  I^onnrtl. 
"^iencer;  J.  L.  Bowles,  Spencer;  W.  H.  Harwo<xl,  Salislmry ;  C.  C.  Iloilij?. 
Salisbury;  II.    R.    liahn,    Spencer;  D.    Fulk,   Spencer;  A.   A.    Lottln,    Spencer; 

.  F.  Mahaley,  Salisbury ;  T.  C.  Drabrooks,  Salisbury ;  C.  R.  Rimer,  Salisbury ; 

^   E.  Ilaslcy.   Salisbury:  F.  ('.  Suttisubite,   Spencer;  J.  C.  Treyles,   S[iencer; 

,  M.  Kelter,  railroad  812,  Salislmry:  J.  Blofortb.  Spencer:  M.  A.  Cerl,  South 
I'Aeaver  32S.  Salisbury;  M.  L.  Webb,  Bank  street  53().  Salisbury;  T.  E.  Aai-on, 

ank  street  5()8,  Salisbury;  Lee  Ketcbie.  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Salisbury;  L.  H.  Call, 

ericonton  street  4*J2,  Salisbury:  W.  II.  Cole.  HUH  East  Bank  strwt,  Salisbury; 

.  S.  Neal,  Spencer:  J.  A.  Eller.  Spencer;  I.  M.  Lowe,  Spencer:  J.  H.  Kesler, 

pencer;  J.  W.  Slioaf,  Si>en(er :  A.  B.  Call.  Salisbury;  W.  H.  Saiss,  Salisbury; 
a/.  A.  Iluffines,  Salisbury:  J.  A.  Eheant.  Six?ncer;  T.  H.  Williams,  Salisburj-; 
5^   A.  Tiernan,  208  West  Kerr  stret^t,   Salisbury :  Monroe  McCraven.   18   East 

'^mday  street,  Salisburj- ;  B.  W.  Barjrer,  box  282,  Salisbury ;  E.  T.  Bernhardt, 

19   Fisher  street,   Salislmry;  Z.    V.   Trexler.    Salisbury;  E.    J.   Pitt,    Si)encer; 

*.  A.  Poth.  Spencer:  J.  A.  Penick.  Spencer;  J.  A.  Blackwell.  Salisbury;  E.  H. 

^oUs,  420  North  Main  street.  Salisbury :  J.  E.  Coi>e,  North  Fulton  street, 
*iali8bury ;  J.  L.  Phares,  Si)encer;  W.  D.  Daurs,  Pinnacle;  R.  L.  Cauble.  Salis- 
■>ury ;  T.  I).  Barber.  Salisbury ;  E.  I).  Barl)er,  Salisbury ;  J.  A.  Bernhardt. 
'•Jolisbury,  Ens  strt^et  518;  Thomas  Pierce.  530  East  Wendson  street,  Salisbury; 
1*.  B.  Forrest,  Six^ncer:  C.  C.  Rice;  James  Burrell.  Spencer. 
'  W.  T.  Workman,  Salisbury;  S.  L.  Harmon.  Salisbury;  Eugene  Fuller.  311 
'Jackson  street,  Salisbury:  E.  A.  Bridges.  .50<>  North  Main  street,  Salisbury; 
•j.  H.  Benton,  jr..  Car  avenue,  Spencer;  J.  B.  Krider.  Main  street,  Salisbury; 
J.  S.  Wrenn.  North  Lee,  Spencer;  R.  G.  Behre,  Si)encer;  Ilarrie  Brockmann, 
Connell  street,  Salisbury;  J.  W.  White.  Whitehead  avenue,  Spencer;  L."  H. 
Doukel,  Salisbury;  Duke  Ilolzer,  Si>encer;  J.  M.  Monroe,  Salisbury;  A.  G. 
Wells,  Spencer ;  G.  L.  Brooks,  Salisburj- ;  R.  E.  Harnes,  Salisburj- ;  S.  H.  Reed, 
Sl)encer;  J.  P.  Scott,  Si>encer;  II.  E.  Shulenl)erger,  Spencer;  E.  C.  Eagle,  Salis- 
bury; Henry  Perl,  Salisburj' ;  II.  B.  Wilbronson,  Spencer;  J.  F.  Robinson, 
Salisbury:  W.  J.  Riley,  Spencer;  C.  E.  Ilekins.  Salisbury;  J.  B.  Hughes,  Salis- 
bury; L.  E.  Wright,  Salisbury;  J.  S.  Hamrick,  Salislmry;  T.  W.  Henderwm, 
Spencer ;  J.  E.  Scraggs,  Salisbury ;  E.  E.  Botkin,  Salisbury ;  A.  K.  Siinrp, 
Spencer;  W.  A.  Daniel,  522  North  Main  street.  Salisbury;  T.  E.  Swicegoad, 
Si>en<er ;  F.  McDonald,  Spencer ;  Joseph  Blackburn,  Spencer ;  G.  E.  De  Borde. 
122  East  Erwin  street,  Salisbury  :  W.  E.  Shuping.  42  West  Cemetery,  Salisbury; 
Paul  G.  Betts,  Sallsl)ury ;  J.  F.  Heilig.  Spencer;  J.  F.  Gordon,  223  West  Council 
street,  Salislmry;  O.  B.  Inman,  515  East  Innos  street,  Salisbury;  C.  T.  Weirst, 
Sr>enci»r;  J.  M.  Loman.  Si>encer;  Edwin  Cuthall.  308  South  Fulton,  Salisbury; 
J.  H.  Harris,  Si)encer ;  R.  M.  Marks,  119  West  Fisher  street;  Salisbury;  G.  C. 
Strickland.  118  Kerr  street.  Salisbury;  L.  A.  Abel,  5(U  East  Innos  street.  Salis- 
l>ury  ;  A.  C.  Minius.  500  East  Innos  street.  Salisbury;  11.  D.  Carpenter.  Box 
155,  Salisbury;  T.  M.  Page,  Spencer;  W.  T.  Porter,  220  East  Bank  street. 
Salisbury;  C.  P.  Howell,  Spencer;  James  Lyons,  429  North  Main  street,  Salis- 
>ury ;  Frank  A.  Bolch,  Salisbury. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

Trades  and  Labor  Assembly,  Charleston. 

TENNESSEE. 

Tennes.see  Cooperage  Company,  Columbia ;  McLemore  Flour  and  Grain  Com- 
mny,  Columbia:  Davis  &  Andrews,  Memphis;  S.  C.  Toof  &  Co.,  Memphis; 
J,  B.  Stetson  Lumber  Company,  Memphis;  (Jalloway  Coal  Company,  Memphis; 
iVebb  &  Maury.  Memphis;  Hunt  &  Bro.,  Mtmiphis ;  Wm.  W.  Simmons,  Memphis; 
fobn  Waide  &  Sons.  Memi)his ;  W.  P.  Brown  &  Co..  Memphis ;  Read  Phosphate 
.'ompany,  Memphis :  Blue  Grass  Phosphate  Company.  Mount  Pleasant ;  Ten- 
u*Hsee  Packing  and  Provision  Company.  Nashville;  Retail  Merchants*  Asso- 
•lation,  Nashville:  The  Davidson-Benedict  Company.  Nashville:  National 
^nHket  Company,  Nashville;  Love.  Boyd  &  Co..  Nashville:  Nashville  Tie  and 
Cellar  Company,  Nashville:  Nashville  Luml>ernien*s  Association.  Nashville; 
flookdale  Iron  Company.  Rockdale:  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
::'uiuberlaud  Division,  No.  473,  Nashville. 
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VntOINIA. 

Central  Labor  Union,  Norfolk ;  Central  Trade  and  T^bor  Council.  Richi 
Joameynien  Plumbers*  Union,  No.  10.  Richmond :  Barbers'  Union.  No 
Richmond ;  Stove  Mounters'  Unipn,  Richmond. 

VERMONT. 

Order  of  Railway  Conductors.  E.  W.  Clements  Division,  No.  2%.  Rul 
Brotherhood  of  Ix>comotive  Firemen.  Division  No.  305.  Bellows  Falls. 

WEST   VIRGINIA. 

A.  F.  Southworth,  Huntington. 

Protests  of  commercial  bodies,  labor  unions,  firms,  and  mdividual$  a 
conferring  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  potcer  to  fix  n 
rates, 

NATIONAL   AND    SECTIONAL. 

Order  Railway  Telegraphers.  Boston  and  Maine  System,  Boston  Divisic 
41 ;  Joint  Protective  Board.  Brotherhood  of  I>ocomotlve  Firemen,  of  Y 
town,  Ohio;  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Freight  and  Bagri^gemen  of  An 
Southern  Corn  Millers'  Association,  annual  meeting,  Chattanooga,  Tenn..  } 
her  7.  1005;  Southeastern  Millers'  Association,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Brotl> 
Railroad  Freight  and  Baggagemen  of  America.  Newport,  Vermont  DiA'isic 
48 ;  General  Board  of  Adjustment,  Order  Railway  Conductors.  Atchisoa  T 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway ;  Order  Railroad  Telegraphers,  Chi«igo  and 
western  Railroad  System,  Division  No.  70,  Jewell  Junction,  Iowa:  G 
Grievance  Committee,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  Chicago  and 
western  System,  P^agle  Grove,  Iowa;  General  Grievance  Committee.  Brothi 
of  Railroad  Tralmncn.  Roclc  Island  System;  General  Chairmen  of  tlie  B; 
hood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Retail  Coal  Dealers'  A 
tioii  of  the  New  England  Stiites  (Incorporateil)  ;  Coal  Dealers*  Asj4<H'ial 
Iowa  and  Nel)raslva  ;  The  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Retail  Coal  Dealers'  A 
tion;  Michigan  and  Indiana  Retail  Coal  Association;  The  National  Bo 
Trade. 

Jno.  B.  Atltinson.  T.  C.  Du  Pout.  Hywel  Davies,  J.  B.  Si>eed  (by  J.  1 
W.  R.  Cole  (by  II.  D.).  representing  the  coal  operations  of  the  State  o 
tucky,  which  employ  IH.CKH)  men,  producing  over  7.000.000  tons  per  ann 
an  investent  of  about  $2(),(XX).(X)0. 

T.  I.  Stephenson.  W.  C.  Dibrell,  J.  L.  Manring  (by  H.  D.).  represent! 
coal  operations  of  tlie  State  of  Tennessee,  employing  10,000  men  and  pn> 
5,000,000  tons  per  annum,  with  nearly  ^15,000,000  invested. 

Aifre<l  M.  Ogle,  U.  R.  Hammond,  G.  C.  Kolsem,  representing  the  tx>al 
tions  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  employing  25,0(X)  men  and  producing  12,( 
tons  i)er  annum,  witli  .$.">( ).0()0,0(M)  invested. 

T.  H.  Bush  (l)y  II.  I).),  II.  E.  MK'ormack  (by  H.  D.),  representing  111 
operations  of  tlie  State  of  Alal>ama,  employing  25.000  men  and  pnn 
12.000.000  tons  per  annum,  witli  al>out  .$:iO,(X)0.000  invested. 

ALABAMA. 

R.  L.  Ellis,  superintendent  Selma  Lighting  Company,  Selma :  W.  n.  S 
treasurer  and  colbHtor.  Sheffield ;  R.  F.  Ross,  of  (Raines  &  Ross,  whci 
brokers,  flour,  grain,  and  provisions,  Selma  ;  L.  Hammel  Dry  G<hh1s  Con 
Mobile;  Alabauui  Stone  Company,  Florence;  N.  C.  Elting.  cashier  the 
National  Bank,  Florence ;  Order  Railway  Conductors,  Montgomery  Dli 
No.  98;  Order  Railway  Conductors.  Division  No.  ISO,  Birmingham;  Br 
liood  Ix>comotive  Engineers,  Division  No.  430,  Birmingham ;  Brotherhood 
motive*  Firemen.  Toml)igl)ee  Lodge,  No.  42<).  Avondale ;  Mobile  Commercial 
Mobile;  W.  L.  Thompson  Company,  Selma. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Re<I  Bluff :  Board  of  Trade,  Winters ;  Brotherhc 
Tx)comotivc  Firenien,  Orange  Grove,  07,  Los  Angeles;  Grocers'  Prote<'tive 
elation,   Stockton;  BTot\\eTl\«oa  of   Locomotive   Engineers,    Division    101, 
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artoisco;  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Golden  Gate  Lodge,  No.  91, 

n   Francisco:  Transportation  Cluh,  San  Francisco;  Order  Railway  Conduc- 

.  ,*s.  Division  11.  Los  Anjcelcs :  Produce  Exchange.  Los  Angeles;  Order  Railway 

^nductoi-s.   Division  3(»4 ;  rhanil)or  of  Commerce,  Woodland;  Order  Railway 

nductors,  E.  C.  Capita n  Division  115,  San  Francisco. 

CONNECTICUT. 

"Brotherliood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  general  committee  of  adjustment.  New 
*iven ;  Brotlicrhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  Bay  State  Division,  No.  41^); 
-   11.  Smith,  treasurer  Middletown  Savings  Banlv.  Middletown. 

FT^RIDA. 

T.  Murphy,  president  Jacksonville  Machine  and  Iron  Works ;  J.  IL  McLaurln 
ompany,  Jacksonville,  wholesale  grocers,  fruits,  and  produce;  Murray  ik 
aker,  carriage  and  wagon  material.  Jacksonville;  Baker  &  Holmes  Company, 
•holesale  grocers,  Jacksonville;  Consolidated  Grocer>'  Company,  Jacksonville; 
.  J.  Williams's  Mammoth  Mail  Order  House,  Jacksonville;  George  E.  Chase  & 
o.,  ship  chandlery,  hardware,  paints,  oils.  Jacksonville;  Iseman  &  Goffln  Cbm- 

^any.  conmiission  merchants.  Jacksonville;  A.   S.  Baker,  merchandise  broker, 

♦acksonville. 

V-  GEORGIA. 

Sanders  Manufacturing  Company,  Dalton :  Savannah  Trades  and  Labor 
^/engue.  No.  0,  Savannah ;  Macon  Trades  and  Labor  League,  No.  5,  Macon ; 
;;eorgia  State  Trades  and  Labor  League.  Atlanta ;  Allied  Trades  and  Labor 
Vfisembly.  Rome. 

ILLINOIS. 

Illinois  Coal  Operators'  Association ;  Jerrj'  Grinther,  bridge  carpenter,  Bone 
5ap ;  GtH>rge  Bailer,  New  Memphis ;  Andrew  Lamsf)n,  bridge  can^^nter.  Mount 
Vernon;  C.  W.  Smltli,  cariM^ntcr,  Carnii ;  joint  committee  of  organizeil  railway 
Muployees  of  Illinois;  Hallway  Employe<»s'  Twentieth  Centurj'  Club  of  Illinois; 
Business  Men's  Asso<lation.  Springfield;  Fox  River  Valley  Manufacturing 
l.f«ociation,  Aurora  ;  Armcmr  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


McDonald  &  Co.,  grain  dealers.  New  Albany;  Order  of  Railway  Conductors, 
[lowell  Division,  No.  'iSl,  Evansville;  R.  M.  Carlton,  cariK^uter,  Evansville; 
W.  C.  Shrodc,  foreman,  Evansville;  Henry  Troop,  bridge  foreman,  Evansville; 
Jacob  Keitcl.  bridge  carpenter.  Mimnt  Vernon;  Frederick  Weissman,  bridge 
.'ari)enter.  Mount  Vernon;  G(»orge  C.  Koerner.  bridge  car|)enter,  Mount  Venion; 
\L  Rowe,  bridge  carpenter.  Mount  Vernon ;  Edgar  Thoma.s,  bridge  cariwnter. 
Mount  Vernon;  Henry  L.  Dixon,  bridge  carp(»nter,  Mount  Vernon;  Charles 
Henring,  bridge  <arpent(»r.  Mount  Vernon;  Edmund  Thomas,  bridge  cari)enter. 
Mount  Vernon ;  Edjrar  Hichardson.  l)ridge  carpenter,  Mount  Vernon ;  Indiana 
Coal  Operators'  Association ;  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  G.  E.  Boynton 
Ixxlge,  No.  l.'W,  Eagh^  (}n)V(»;  American  Ihuniny  Comjiany,  Indianai)olis. 

IOWA. 

Order  Railway  Conductors.  Sioux  City;  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers, Sioux  City ;  Brothcriiood  Lo<*omotive  Firemen.  Sioux  City ;  Brotherhood 
Hallway  Trainmen.  Sicmx  City;  Brotlierhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  G.  E. 
Boynton  Lodge,  No.  V.\H,  Eagl(»  (Jrovc*. 

KKNTI'CKY. 

J.  R.  Fisher.  Henderson;  transportation  ("ommittee  of  the  l/ouisvllle  Com- 
mercial Club,  Louisville:  L.  S.  l)ink(»lspicl,  wool,  feathers,  ginseng,  etc..  TiOuls- 
ville;  Simon  Holm.  r:ij;s.  iron,  and  old  rul>l)er,  Ix)ulsville:  Wilson  &  Wilson, 
produce  and  connnission  nicrcliants.  Louisville;  American  Butter  and  Cheese 
Company.  Ixiulsvillc;  Tlic  l{i(»gcr  Fruit  and  Product*  Company.  Louisville;  M. 
Uieger  &  Co.,  connnission  nicnliMnts,  Louisville;  Bradus  &  Gheens.  candy  man- 
ufacturers, I^niisville;  The  Shippers  Produce  and  CommissLon  Co\si\>^\:^ ,  V«^>^- 
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ville ;  Eugene  B.  Dye,  paper,  twines,  etc.,  Louisville ;  Joirn  C.  Weller  Com; 
incorporated,  Louisville.  Todd  County:  Jas.  Southard,  W.  A.  May,  ^ 
Buder,  Bubeu  Warfleld.  Lias  Gray,  George  Kay,  Slielby  Moore.  Bobert  Jac 
Wm.  Johnson.  George  Dicljerson,  B.  L.  Kidd,  Chas.  Gibson.  Sam  M.  ; 
Franic  Poter.  Thornton  Russell,  Henry  Miller,  Sam  Hile,  Knox  VaoglwD. 
Harrison,  Andrew  James,  Burt  Glizzrd,  Charles  Pondexter,  Sam  Childes. 
Wright  Christian  County :  George  Murphy,  Charley  Pendleton.  Minnie  < 
Stephen  Gradey.  Howard  Vaughan.  Robert  Durette,  Richard  Warfleld.  And 
Wagoner,  Morris  Vaughn,  Richard  Bronaugh,  K.  W.  Patterson,  David  R( 
Dick  Bradley,  George  Smith,  Jim  Dickerson,  Frank  Crick,  John  Jonlon. 
Woodbum,  Amos  Malone,  Daniel  Lee,  Walter  Henderson,  J.  A.  Best.  Cli 
Helm,  George  Pike.  Henrj'  Vinson,  E.  I.  Thompsom,  Wm.  M.  Garrett 

Jos.  Forster,  Chas.  Futrell,  Donnie  Brown.  Sam  Hari>er,  Richard  Gist  W 
Mayor,  Robert  May,  II.  W.  Cole,  L.  R.  Gates,  W.  R.  Pauley.  C.  0.  M 
&  Brother  Company,  hardwood  lumber,  Louisville ;  Mcintosh  Millinerr 
pany,  Louisville;  Roblnson-Pettet  Company,  wholesale  druggist.  LouV 
Swan-Abram  Hat  Company,  Louisville;  L.  Moses  &  Co.,  wholesale  clot 
Louisville.  Henderson  County:  John  Cummings,  W.  C.  Edmondson.  Th 
Hammond.  Willis  Lidsay.  Will  Phillips,  Jem  Glass,  Charles  Buckman. 
Davis,  J.  D.  Matthews,  George  Moss,  Daniel  Brown,  K.  T.  Golday.  Lee  Lii 
G.  W.  Bishop,  Albert  Hall,  Jack  Woods,  Cornelius  Beverly,  Joe  Han 
Eddie  Beverly,  Edmond  Sassum,  Cornelius  Briggs,  Andrew "  Baldwin.  I 
Marshall,  Richard  Norman,  Henry  Pointer.  Willis  Lidsay.  Tom  Glass.  CI 
Buckman,  Jim  Davis.  Hopkins  County:  I.  L.  Pendley,  Glover  Rhea.  I 
Smith.  Mack  Rhea,  Will  Riley,  J.  A.  Barnes.  T.  B.  Blades.  Ed  Gamer.  F 
Pendley.  George  Baker,  L.  R.  Morgan,  G.  Ashley.  J.  B.  Houbry,  W.  M.  Gm 
E.  L.  Hunt.  J.  W.  I^ng,  Eve  Hunt,  Jeff  Seats,  Granville  Pendley.  Wriley 
Robert  Moore.  R.  W.  Gilmer,  J.  W.  Graves,  J.  W.  Perkins.  G.  W.  McClure, 
Adcock.  Tom  Cheatman,  A.  Klrkwood,  J.  K.  Perkins.  Louis  AUensworth.  < 
Myers,  W.  T.  Miuton,  Richard  Jordan,  J.  F.  Steven,  Corry  Grody.  J.  H.  C 
l>ell,  Henry  Blue,  Mathew  Stum,  George  Pritchett.  John  Sprinjcfleld.  She 
Farmer,  John  Walker,  Chas.  Allen,  Burton  Allred.  Ward  Allred,  Thomas  Gj 
Harry  Walker,  B.  P.  Fleming,  George  Jackson,  Will  Murphy,  Claud  E 
Ed  Green,  Noah  Ileston,  Ike  Langley,  John  Butler.  Frank  Morrow,  C.  M.  H 
Charles  Ix)ng,  D.  H.  Carey,  Bobert  Barnes,  R.  E.  Mayes,  W.  L.  Hugbletl 
Dorris.  J.  L.  Bums.  W.  T.  Anderson.  John  S.  Neel,  M.  H.  Butler,  P.  C.  ] 
Webster  ('cunty :  Willie  Walls.  D.  L.  Couch,  Edmund  Jones,  James  Pn 
Irvin.  Nance.  Will  Foster.  Riley  Simpson,  Will  Corbitt.  George  Price. 
Pitty,  Dave  Hawkins,  Andrew  Hawkins,  Har^-ey  Jewell,  A.  Chambei 
Frank  Archie.  Charlie  Watson,  D.  O.  Gates,  T.  C.  Wallace.  Will  Do 
Machine  Company,  Louisville;  Samuel  Debrovy,  rags  and  iron.  Louis^ 
Doll  &  Zoeller,  lumber,  flooring,  shingles,  doors,  and  sash,  lA>iYisville:  tl 
Weiss  Company,  Incorporated,  beds,  lounges,  couches,  and  parlor  suits.  L 
ville;  Kentucky  Lithographing  Company,  Ix)uisville;  Plafflnger  &  Comj 
pork  and  beef  packers,  Louisville;  Ludlow  Division  603,  Brotherhood  of  1 
motive  Engineers,  Ludlow. 

LOUISIANA. 

Henry  G.  Hester,  secretary  and  superintendent  New  Orleans  Cotton  Ezchi 
New  Orleans. 

MAINE. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Division  40,  Portland :  Brotherboc 
Railway  Trainmen.  Aroostook  Lodge,  No.  39.3;  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Ti 
men,  H.  W.  Longfellow  Lodge,  No.  82,  Portland. 

MARYLAND. 

Cumberland  Hydraulic  Cement  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Cumberh 
Thomas  F.  Smouse.  Cumberland. 

M  A  SS  AC  H  USETTS. 

Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  Boston  Division,  No.  41,  Boston:  Orde 
Railway  Telegrai)hcrs,  General  Committei*  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  Co..  (^helsea  :  C 
Baker,  secretary.  I^oston  Division.  No.  122.  O.  R.  C,  Boston;  BrotherhotMl  I 
road  Freight  and  Baggage  Men,  Division  N.  72.  Fitchburg. 
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MICHIGAN. 

p  Mark  M.  Powers,  Grand  Rapids ;  E.  II.  Hubbard  and  nine  others,  fruit  grow- 
E-rs  and  shippers.  Hart ;  F.  E.  Lewellyn  and  seven  others,  fruit  growers  and  ship- 
.  ers,  Shelby ;  John  Hanover  and  J.  B.  Conger.  New  Era. 

MISSOURI. 

John  Ring,  St.  Louis ;  Herl>ert  Donegliy,  Macon ;  Midstate  Coal  Ilealers* 
ksflociation. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  by  J..  C.  Turner,  chairiuan.  Canton ;  H.  L. 
tfcKee  and  nine  others,  shippers.  Meridian. 

NEBRASKA. 

Hon.  Charles  F.  Manderson,  ex-United  States  Senator,  Omaha ;  I-.ee  Glass 
Andreesen  Hardware  Company,  wholesale  hardware.  Omaha ;  M.  E.  Smith  & 
Co.,  wholesale  dr>'  goods.  Omaha ;  Cariwnter  Paper  Company,  wholesale  paper, 
Omaha ;  McCord  &  Brady  Company,  grocers,  Omaha ;  Wright  &  Wilhelmy  Com- 
pany (W.  S.  Wright),  hardware,  Omaha;  Allen  Brothers  Company,  wholesale 
gro<*eries,  Omaha  ;  Byrne  &  Hammer  Dry  Goods  Company,  by  Thomas  C.  Byrne, 
president,  wholesale  drj'  goods,  Omaha ;  Richardson  Dnig  Company, 
wholesale  drugs,  Omaha ;  Omaha  Printing  Company,  office  supplies  and 
printing,  Omaha ;  Harding  Cream  Comi)any,  creamery  butter,  Omaha  ;  Porter- 
Ryerson-IIoobler  Company,  pharmaceutical  manufacturers,  Omaha ;  A.  Ilospe 
Art  and  Music  Company,  Omaha ;  David  Cole,  oysters,  celery,  and  poultry, 
Omaha ;  Standard  Stock  Food  Company,  F.  K.  Sanborn,  president,  stock  food, 
Omaha;  J.  K.  Baum,  retail  dry  goods,  Omaha;  Jones-Southmayd  Company, 
grocers,  Omaha ;  The  Baum  Iron  Company,  hardware.  Omaha ;  Paxton  &  Galla- 
gher Company,  wholesale  grocers.  Onuiha  ;  F.  P.  Klrkendall  &  Co..  wholesale 
boots  and  shoes,  Omaha  ;  J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Sons,  dry  goods,  etc.,  Omaha ;  A.  B. 
Alpern,  iron,  Omaha ;  Lucern  Products  Company,  M.  C.  Peters,  president,  miller, 
Bouth  Omaha ;  John  Deere  IMow  Company,  agricultural  implements,  Omaha ; 
Stewart  Brothers  Company,  wholesale  gi*ocers,  Omaha ;  National  Biscuit  Com- 
pany, Omaha  ;  Ribbel  I'ajier  and  W.  W.  Company,  George  M.  Ribbel,  Omaha ; 
United  States  Supply  Company,  water  and  steam  sui>plies,  Omaha ;  Gate  City 
Hat  Company,  wholesale  hats,  etc.,  Omaha ;  Martin  Cott  Hat  Comiiany,  whole- 
pale  hats,  etc.,  Omaha ;  Regent  Shoe  Manufacturing  Company,  wholesale  shoes, 
Omaha ;  Burkley  Printing  Company,  printers,  Omaha  ;  Browning,  King  &  Co., 
clothiers,  Omaha  ;  P€»ase  Brothers  Company,  men's  furnisliers,  Omaha ;  (ieorge 
E.  Sayles,  grain  buyer.  Cedar  Creek ;  N.  J.  Murray,  grain  buyer,  M.  P.,  Platts- 
mouth;  F.  C.  Richey.  lumber  dealer,  Plattsmouth ;  John  Fasslwnder,  dealer  in 
furniture,  Plattsmouth;  Streight  &  Streight,  furniture,  etc.,  IMattsmouth ;  Ely 
Davy  &  Son.  general  merchandise,  Plattsmouth ;  Ebinger  Hardware  C\)mpany, 
Plattsmouth ;  II.  M.  Soemlchsenm,  groceries  and  coal,  Plattsmouth ;  John 
Waterman,  lumber  and  coal,  Plattsmouth ;  J.  V.  Egenberger,  coal  and  feed, 
riattsmouth;  William  B.  Porter,  grain  buyer,  Plattsmouth;  J.  J.  Wilson,  grain 
dealer.  Broken  Bow  ;  P.  A.  Walton.  State  Central  committeeman.  Fifteenth  dis- 
trict, ]3roken  Bow  ;  James  Whitehead,  Broken  B(av  ;  George  W.  Dewey,  county 
clerk  of  Custer  County.  Broken  Bow ;  Ali)ha  Morgan.  Broken  Bow ;  John  Beese, 
Broken  Bow ;  C.  O.  Lind,  Broken  Bow ;  J.  L.  Malyma,  with  Dierks  Lumber  and 
Coal  Conii)any,  Broken  Bow ;  D.  R.  Burkwell,  mercantile.  Broken  Bow ;  D.  C. 
Konkel,  merchant.  Broken  Bow ;  J.  S.  Van  Cott,  merchant.  Broken  Bow. 

Chas.  E.  Cain,  Grand  Island;  John  C.  Bobb,  Grand  Island;  John  J.  Brown, 
Grand  Island ;  Ernest  Hogland.  (Jrand  Island ;  Edward  G.  Bigley.  (irand 
Island;  Claude  V.  Starling.  Grand  Island;  James  Balcom,  Grand  Island;  H.  B. 
Stibbins.  Grand  Island;  Wilbur  F.  McCombs,  Grand  Island;  W.  G.  Partridge, 
Grand  Island;  F.  W.  Rinchin,  North  Platte;  Otthanatians  Bixennar.  Sidney; 
T.  J.  Mclntyre,  Sidney;  H.  M.  Barnhart,  Sidney:  Herman  Schroeder,  Sidney; 
W.  J.  Crusen,  North  Platte;  W.  R.  Nennon.  North  Platte;  R.  O.  Chamlierlain, 
North  Platte:  Stephen  Baldwin.  North  Platte;  H.  H.  Murrin.  North  Platte; 
O.  M.  Robertson,  North  Platte :  G.  E.  Brown,  North  Platte :  Elmer  Koons,  North 
Platte:  J.  F.  Barrett.  Grand  Island:  W.  T.  Eppley,  Grand  Island;  E.  E.  Huick, 
Grand   Island;   James   Montague,   Grand   Island;   Harry   P.    Hodsac^YL^  QlT^si^ 
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Inland ;  f^.  .  Swanson,  North  Platte ;  C.  L.  Jones.  North  Platte ;  M.  H.  IV 
North  Platte;  J.  H.  McGerry,  North  Platte;  A.  Liddell,  North  Platte;  R.  F 
nell.  North  Platte ;  J.  P.  McGoveru.  North  Platte ;  M.  J.  Hosier,  North  I 
C.  Norton.  North  Platte;  \V.  S.  Hoover,  North  Platte;  William  Edwards. 
Platte;  J.  H.  Fonda,  North  Platte;  E.  A.  Park,  North  Platte:  E.  S.  Ihysg. 
Platte;  L.  V.  Purdy,  North  Platte;  D.  J.  Cox.  North  Platte:  F.  H.  Baniell. 
Platte;  P.  W.  Norton.  North  Platte;  Y.  A.  Illuman,  North  Platte:  Willii 
Duty,  north  Platte ;  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  General  Commii 
Adjustment,  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  North  Platte;  Brotherhood  of  I/mim 
Engineers,  F.  A.  E.  Division  88.  North  Platte;  C.  F.  Tracy,  North  Platte: 
Langdon,  North  Platte;  Alex.  Fenwiclt,  North  Platte:  F.  A.  Jack.  Sidney; 
Johnson,  Omaha ;  John  Nilsson.  Omaha ;  C.  M.  Andrews,  Omaha  :  C.  H.  F 
Omaha ;  Ira  N.  Wright  Omaha ;  John  Glynn.  Omaha  :  Joseph  Sorenson,  Oi 
George  C.  Smith.  Omaha ;  W.  J.  Shoemaker,  Sidney ;  Alva  B.  Cody.  SI 
W.  A.  GroBvner,  Sidney;  L.  Jesseu.  Sidney;  E.  G.  Worman,  Sidney;  ^ 
Carlls,  Sidney. 

NEW    IIAMP8HIBE. 

Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers.  Division  45.  Woodsvllle;  F.  A.  E.  Di 
572,  Woodsvllle:  Subordinate  Division  8(),  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Frelgl 
Baggagemen,  of  Nashua  ;  Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers.  Division  -H,  Utt 
Brotherhood  of  IxK*oniotive  Firemen,  Granite  State  Ixxlge  300.  Concord;  '. 
erhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  Division  No.  513,  Nashua. 

NEW    YOBK. 

Charles  L.  Wilson,  488  Norstrand  avenue.  Brooklyn :  I.  T.  Williams  & 
New  York  City ;  W.  E.  Church,  24  West  Eighty-fourth  street.  New  York 
James  H.  Dunham  &  Co.,  :^44  Broadway.  New  York  City ;  Business  Men's 
elation,  Saratoga ;  General  Grievance  Committee,  Brotherhood  of  Hi 
Trainmen,  D.  &  11.  system.  Plattsburg;  Order  Railway  Conductors,  Mapk 
Division  25,  Ogdenslmrg ;  Brotherliood  of  Locomotive  Kngineers,  Divisioi 
Binghamton ;  Brotlierhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  Long  Island  Railwa, 
tem,  Long  Island  City ;  Brotlierhooil  of  Ix>comotive  Firemen.  Long  Island 
road  Company.  Lonj?  Island  City ;  Order  of  Ilailway  (Conductors  of  Long  1 
Railroad  Company,  Ix)ng  Island  City;  Brotherhood  of  liailrond  Trainni 
liOng  Island  Railroad  Company,  Long  Island  City:  Manufacturers'  Associ 
of  Jamestown ;  Brotlierhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  of  Albany,  Alb:iny 
John  J.  McCook,  120  Broadway,  New  York;  Joseph  Niiumo.  Jr..  Iluntii 
Long  Island ;  W.  II.  Truesdale.  president  D.,  I^  &  W.  R.  R.,  New  York :  « 
tive  board  of  the  Eastern  and  Central  New  York  Retail  Coal  Merchants' 
elation;  The  Manufacturers'  Association,  of  Jamestown,  N.   Y. 

NORTH    CAROLINA. 

George  A.  Murray,  lumber.  Asheville:  Asheville  Lumber  Company, 
ville;  W.  N.  Coo[)er,  hard  wood  lumber.  Asheville;  J.  Elwood  Cox,  hard 
nigh  Point:   filobc  Home  P'umiture  Company,  High  Point. 

.   OHIO. 

New  England  Coal  (^ompany.  Columbus;  Sunday  Creek  (coal)  Com 
Columbus. 

OREGON. 

Grand  Division  Order  Railway  Conductors,  Portland.  Oreg. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Freight  and  Baggagemen  of  America,  Lanci 
Brotherhood  of  I..ocomotive  Enginet»rs.  general  board  of  adjustment,  L 
Valley  system;  Brotherhood  of  LtK-omotive  Engineers,  eastern  division 
Easton ;  BrotherhcxKl  of  locomotive -Engineers,  Ilasleton  division  31Ci,  I 
ton;  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  valley  subdivision  678.  of  Pei 
vanla;  Paul  Krenzpautner,  Altoona. 
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•r  BOUTH   CABOLINA. 

**Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Car  Men,  Fort  Sumter  Lodge  223,  CbarlestoiL 

TENNESSEE. 

^'T.  T.  Fitzgerald.  Nashville;  Alex.  Phipps,  Nashville;  Odell  Pilard,  Nashville; 
*^miefl  McGuire.  Nashville.  MontRomery  County:  George  Carter,  Ben  Penick, 
•'jbn  Carter,  Houston  Kelley,  Jessie  Whitlock,  Melvan  CoIIia,  *Willlam  Townsend, 
-obert  Fort.  John  Allen,  Mose  Whitslde,  Leslie  Adams,  Goodlettsville ;  W.  M. 
'.oach,  Goodlettsville;  E.  A.  Alley.  Ridgetop;  G.  M.  Tulos,  Rldgetop;  Joseph 
Vebb,  Rldgetop;  Connell  Smiley.  Rldgetop;  Henry  Hunt,  Ridgetop;  W.  D. 
■..aw^ls.  Ridgetop:  G.  W.  Eseue.  Ridgetop:  Henry  McNiel,  Ridgetop;  Joe 
rfindford,  Springfield;  J.  S.  Chilton,  Springfield;  G.  C.  Long,  Springfield; 
-.  Ei.  Lawrence,  Springfield;  J.  R.  McCrary,  Springfield;  C.  B.  BIrgell,  Spring- 
eld.  Robertson  Count>^:  J.  B.  Ennis,  W.  T.  Blackmore,  John  Reeder,  Baley 
>rutoher.  P.  A.  Elliar,  Jeame  Doyle.  W.  T.  Nunley,  Robert  Cannon,  George 
kdams,  J.  H.  Shodt.  Rolwrt  Koonoe.  William  Algood,  Henry  Collis,  I..ee  Utley, 
V.  A.  Orndoff,  J.  L.  Hackney,  J.  W.  Warner,  P.  B.  Hunley,  Joe  Reeder,  Wil- 
:1am  .Holland,  Cal  Clark,  T.  M.  Bain.  11.  B.  Mabro,  O.  Collins.  Cepah  Taylor, 
j^Wrchle  Barl>oo,  James  Smith.  Hud  Taylor.  Jess  Darden,  Walter  Bryant,  Tilford 
/lenry,  Sam  Ervin,  Wash  Russ,  Calvin  Washington,  Jack  McEwen,  Albert 
latfield.  (ieorge  Horner,  Joe  Phillips,  E.  R.  James,  Byrd  Dillard.  Henry 
Bradley,  J.  Smith,  John  Rodgers,  Charlie  Washington,  Eugene  Monroe,  Henry 
VIcWain,  James  Balin.  Mathew  Bronough,  S.  J.  Woods,  Walter  S.  Davis,  Willie 
Warfield,  John  Fiutcli.  Albert  Botts.  J.  W.  Barber,  George  Taylor,  Cornelius 
rPunn,  Dennis  Whitlock,  Henry  Lapraid,  Thomas  H.  Grimes,  H.  W.  Dark, 
j'homas  H.  Salmon,  William  Stoall,  W.  II.  Hulsey,  J.  W.  Nunley,  James  Nunley, 
A.  D.  Merrihew,  John  Iveller,  George  Warfield,  J.  E.  Long.  Davidson  County: 
,J.  A.  Roach.  William  Miles,  T.  Hnyes,  Willie  Hayes,  Ike  Harris,  A.  R.  HoflT- 
<Dian,  Thomas  Cantrell.  lUm  Dozier.  John  Dozier,  Robert  Cantrell,  Alexander 
Dozier,  Bud  L<h-,  G.  Finch,  O.  Cantrell,  C.  E.  Roach,  Rush  Boyd,  Frank  Quinn. 
Southeast  Millers'  Association,  Nashville;  Southern  Millers'  Association  of 
Tennessee:  Federation  of  Trades,  Knoxville;  Nashville  Grain  Dealers*  EJx- 
C'bange,  Nashville;  Trade  Associations  of  Chattanooga,  Chattanooga;  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors,  Division  No.  175,  Memphis. 

TEXAS. 

Trainmen  of  Houston  and  Texas  Central  Railway.  Houston. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  Blmlgett   Milling  Company.  Jjinesvllle. 

WKST    VIRGINIA. 

Brotherhood  of  I/oconiotlvo  Eiiglne<»rs.  suUlivision  No.  448,  Bluefleld ;  R. 
Maxwell.  I*arsons;   Alleghany  Orchard  Company,  Romney. 

WVOMINO. 

J.  W.  Davis,  Cheyenne:  A.  J.  Hill.  liaramie;  H.  B.  Ackley,  Cheyenne;  Fred 
A.  Proctor.  CheyeiiiK  :  N.  U.  Burly,  Laramie;  Fred  Gustafson,  Laramie;  Loco 
Fr<»eman,  Laraniic:  B.  W.  Thompson.  Laramie;  Harry  J.  Nottage,  Laramie; 
J.  T.  S.  Eckenpaugli,  Laramie;  Joseph  Voegthin,  Laramie;  John  Williamson, 
Chey(»niic;  F.  J.  Vaora.  Cheyenne;  John  O.  Toole.  Cheyenne;  William  Morley, 
Cheyenne;  Tiioinas  Judge.  Cheyenne:  E.  A.  Unthank,  Cheyenne;  E.  A.  Rogers, 
Cheyenne;  B.  F.  Hul)bard,  Cheyenne;  R.  C.  Jahrig,  Cheyenne;  Aug.  Johnson, 
Cheyenne:  Chas.  h'lnlayson,  Clieyenne;  Thos.  H.  Costello,  Cheyenne;  Hans 
Christensen.  Cheyenne;  William  H.  Rawlings,  Cheyenne;  Thomas  Downey, 
Cheyenne:  R.  L.  Waldo.  Cheyenne:  Joseph  Boyer,  Cheyenne;  Geo.  N.  Kepler, 
Cheyenne;  11.  K.  Hanson,  Cheyenne;  J.  F.  Prickett,  Clieyenne;  J.  A.  Under- 
wood, Cheyenne. 

Melvin  IL  Hodgman,  Laramie:  C.  W.  Bonch,  Cheyenne;  Edward  Carey, 
Clieyenne;  William  Crookston.  Cheyenne:  W.  L.  Bass,  Laramie;  Fred  E.  W^U3fc^ 
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Cheyenne;  G.  R.  Alway.  Cheyenne;  Erie  Ednn,  Cbeyenne;  W.  E.  Hardy. C 
enne;  H.  J.  Watson,  Cheyenne;  T.  A,  Smith.  Cheyenne;  L.  C.  Faster.  CbeT« 
N.  J.  Laverents,  Cheyenne;  William  M.  L.ane,  Cheyenne;  G.  W.  Cooby.  C 
enne;  Patt  Marley.  Cheyenne;  U.  S.  Khnnar,  I^raniie ;  T.  Connor.  Lara] 
J.  J.  Amdreia,  Cheyenne;  E.  II.  Cummin^,  Laramie;  Frank  R.  Mulhem, 
amie ;  H.  A.  Smith,  I^ramie ;  Robert  Brackett.  Cheyenne ;  I^  W.  Hill,  Cbeyei 
A.  G.  Hill,  Cheyenne;  Ed.  Klingen,  Cheyenne;  C\  L>.  Weller,  Cheyenne;  Jolii 
En|?8trom.  Cheyenne;  G.  W.  Ilanselman,  Cheyenne;  M.  MeCloskey.  Clier« 
William  MilliKun,  Cheyenne ;  F.  J.  Colling,  Cheyenne. 

Carl  Christenin,  Laramie ;  O.  E.  McMahon.  Cheyenne ;  W.  H.  Reaid,  Cbej« 
IL  J.  Murphy,  I^iramie;  C.  W.  Gibson.  I^irauiie ;  G.  H.  Mueller,  Laramie: 
Ham  Matheson.  Laramie;  Hans  Mumln,  Cheyenne;  Geo.  O.  (rrunden,  Cheyo 
W,  B.  MonlH,  Cheyemie ;  Teter  J.  Dalka,  Cheyeune ;  Chas.  E.  Peterson.  C 
enne;  E.  R.  Cauc-hman.  Cheyenne:  Cha.s.  E.  Weeks,  Cheyenne;  A.  F.  Whiti 
Cheyenne ;  W.  J.  Rol)bin8,  Cheyenne ;  Geo.  Druba,  Cheyenne ;  C.  H.  S.  FIet( 
Cheyenne;  John  F.  Farrell.  Cheyenne;  John  McK 'a vock,  '  Cheyemie:  J« 
Castler,  Cheyenne:  Euj?ene  W.  Whitman.  Cheyenne;  W.  O.  Calling.  Cbeya 
John  O.  Gon.  Cheyenne ;  Samuel  S.  Bryant  Cheyenne ;  Tho8.  Lvnch!  Cbejei 
Mike  Ken.  Cheyenne ;  Sherman  U.  Daniels,  C^heyenne ;  Geo.  \v.  Wintinbi 
Cheyenne ;  M.  O.  Roberts,  Cheyenne ;  F.  M.  Clark,  Cheyenne ;  W.  Pvle.  Cheye 

M.  P.  Maroncy,  Choyeime ;  O.  R.  Hanson.  Cheyenne ;  Jno.  Gottsohaik.  C 
enne:  B.  F.  Alklre.  Cheyenne;  F.  L.  Ilandershot,  Cheyeune:  Eiull  f 
Cheyenne;  Charles  Leeder,  Cheyenne;  O.  Jaoobsen,  Cheyenne;  Mike  MeH 
Cheyenne;  James  Layden.  Cheyenne:  Ileurj'  Bryant,  Cheyeune;  (ieu.  Bar 
('heyenne;  John  .Tohnson,  Cheyenne;  Harry  Durant,  Cheyeune';  H.  Bent 
Cheyenne;  O.  J.  Morris.  Laramie;  E.  S.  Gray.  Laramie :' Geo.  Feiitheret 
Laramie;  C.  P.  (iardner,  Laramie;  D.  S.  MeDonald.  I^iraiuie:  C.  S.  Ds 
Laramie;  Harry  B.  Lan^heldt.  Liiramle;  Hugh  L.  White,  I^arauile;  J.  R  McI 
Laramie:  Ilu^h  Ilynds.  Laramie;  J.  L.  Klsslck.  Laramie;  Wni.  Meeker.  L 
i:.le;  James  Knsniusson,  Laramie;  C.  V.  Dayton.  Laramie;  Kd.  Konvalin.  L 
mle;  Ross  Bryant,  Laramie. 

Ross  Bryant,  Laramie:  J.  M.  Davenport.  Laramie;  Jas.  Powers.  Rawl 
Chas.  Holt,  Cheyenne:  Chas.  Dreher.  Cheyenne;  A.  Cougclon,  Cheyenne:  X 
Holland,  I-4\ranile;  C'.  II.  Ilauksworth,  Cheyenne;  Julius  F.  Hansen,  Cheyei 
Jas.  J.  Wagner,  Rawlins;  II.  C.  I^th,  Rawlins;  Frank  Bukley,  Cheyeune:  I 
rence  Casten,  Clieyenne:  Aaron  Muir,  Cheyenne:  Peter  Gessen!  Cheyei 
Archie  Adamson,  Clieyenne;  II.  G.  Clay,  (Mieyenne;  D.  A.  Joues,  Cheyei 
Alfred  Froslierg,  Clieyenne:  Ed.  R.  Uman.  Cheyenne;  Frank  Sagi*r,  Cheyei 
D.  R.  Brennan.  Cheyenne:  Patrick  Doohy,  Cheyenne;  C  II.  Brazeal.  Clieyei 
Jarey  Jsnklousetz.  Cheyenne:  John  Sosenson.  Cheyenne:  Alex.  Engstrom.  C 
enne;  A.  J.  D(>bl)ins,  Cheyenne:  R.  K.  Olds,  Cheyenne;  John  Franson.  C 
enne;  Jno.  B.  Morgan.  Cheyenne:  A.  C.  Kingsford.  Cheyenne:  I^mis  F.  Dti 
Cheyenne. 

E.  F.  Viner,  Cheyenm*:  E.  A.  Francis,  Cheyenne;  Francis  Wood.s  Cheyei 
Ivan  S.  Wilson.  Cheyenne:  A.  M.  Dow,  Cheyenne;  Eniil  Selzmund*  I'heyei 
Chas.  N.  Storey,  Cheyenne:  I^wis  Casten,  Cheyenne:  John  Erickson,  Ch»»yei 
S.  T.  Hamsher.  Cheyenne:  Thomas  Blackburn,  Cheyenne;  P.  K.  Durham.  0 
enne;  M.  L.  Knott.  Cheyenne:  A.  L.  Gillespie,  Cheyenne:  C.  W.  Clark.  C 
enne;  J.  B.  Ferguson,  Cheyenne:  R.  S.  Colvert.  Laramie:  Jos.  L.  Ries!  C 
enne;  George  (inshu.  Clieyenne:  W.  J.  Rodda,  Laramie;  S.  A.  Prlckett.  C! 
enne;  J.  R.  Moore,  Clieyenne:  J.  W.  Crall,  Laramie:  A.  U.  Hook.  Laniinie 
Barkentlne,  Laramie;  Wni.  Marvin.  Laramie:  J.  H.  Slaughten,  I^inunle: 
Erickson.  Cheyenne:  J.  I).  Llddell,  Laramie,  II.  L.  Cook.  Cheyenne:  B. 
George,  Laramie:  It.  L,  Bills.  Laramie. 

Max  Welck.  Laramie;  E.  A.  Stroup,  Laramie:  John  Crooks,  I^irainle:  Chas 
Bal)COck,  Laramie:  John  Lackey.  Laramie:  P.  T.  Merna,  Laramie;  <;us.  Nel 
Cheyenne;  II.  C.  Bonhain.  Cheyenne:  Frank  Hindon.  Cheyenne:  M.  J.  Stev 
Cheyenne:  M.  A.  Davis.  Cheyenne:  FihhI  J.  Fruse.  Cheyenne:  F.  S.  Lowe,  CI 
enne;  Chas.  .1.  Carlson,  Cheyenne:  John  Saliag.  Cheyenne:  Jnuor  Jalms.^ 
Cheyenne:  Thos.  E.  Lndely,  Cheyenne:  W.  II.  Kidnelgh,  Cheyenne;  <'.  II.  Th 
son,  Cheyenne:  D.  W.  Larr.  Cheyenne:  Richard  Ilailev.  Cheyenne:  Wni.M\ 
Cheyenne:  Thomas  Martin,  (^heyenne:  V.  KetMian.  Cheyenuo :  Wni.  Kent 
Cheyenne;  Pet(»r  (Jarsou,  Cheyenne:  L.  J.  Stack.  Cheyenne:  Roliert  A.  Si'hrt? 
Cheyenne;  Geo.  S.  CoiH'land,  Cheyenne;  J.  E.  Fleming.  Cheyt»iiue ;  Osmr 
berg,  Cheyenne:  John  Campbell,  Cheyeune;  Wm.  L.  Elsusser,  Cheyemie;  J 
McCabe,  Cheyeune. 
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'  S.  R.  Murphy,  Cheyenne ;  Thos.  Walsh^  Cheyenne ;  Arthur  Daily,  Cheyenne ; 
•  AJidy  Touhey,  Cheyenne;  Otta  F.  Hartz*  Cheyenne;  W.  O.  Benner,  Cheyenne; 
t:'»atrick  E.  Flynu,  Cheyenne;  Y.  Quamstrom,  Cheyenne;  Charles  Modey,  Chey- 
:  mne ;  Geo.  W.  Smith,  Cheyenne ;  James  Dixon,  Cheyenne ;  Peter  Zacho,  Chey- 
ijmue;  J.  D.  Connelly,  Cheyenne;  D.  Miller,  Cheyenne;  T.  J.  Banham,  Chey- 
rjnne;  Vnrl  Olton,  Cheyenne;  S.  D.  Hunt,  Cheyenne;  J.  J.  Bradley,  Cheyenne; 
^vl.  W.  Couriids,  Cheyenne;  Offie  Downs,  Cheyenne;  John  Bresnaham,  Cheyenne; 
fJames  Kilty,  Cheyenne;  J.  M.  Bylander,  Cheyenne;  J.  A.  Pamell,  Cheyenne; 
Jas.  F.  Finlc,  Cheyenne;  David  Jones,  Cheyenne;  Chas.  Fink,  Cheyenne;  Salva- 
jtory  Modesto,  Laramie;  Frank  Bangemeisten,  Laramie;  A.  W.  Anderson, 
Xiaramie;  John  Christenson,  Cheyenne;  Harry  Holverson,  Cheyenne;  S.  Mohatt, 
:CJheyenne. 

John  McSweeney,  Cheyenne;  E.  Wesche,  Laramie;  Frank  Schmulz,  Chey- 
enne; Leo  L.  Leffler,  Cheyenne:  Mike  Fitzmorris,  Cheyenne;  George  McCluer, 
Cheyenne;  Willis  W.  Allen,  Cheyenne;  J.  H.  Cole,  Cheyenne;  Jacoh  Jutton, 
Cheyenne;  Geo.  McKinway,  Rawlins;  C.  A.  Cook,  Rawlins;  John  Owen,  Raw- 
lins; Peter  Johnson,  Rawlins;  Geo.  S.  Branscombe,  Rawlins;  Jerome  Barta, 
Rawlins;  Wesley  Spencer.  Rawlins;  Alfred  J.  Self.  Rawlins;  J.  W.  Hoyer, 
Rawlins;  Tom  Reed,  Rawlins;  Frank  Tyler,  Laramie;  Gus  Stroup,  Laramie; 
Thomas  Rowe,  Laramie;  Raone  r^endecke,  Laramie;  J.  M.  Manwaring,  Lara- 
mie; A.  M.  Thomas.  Laramie;  H.  R.  Fleming,  Laramie;  J.  H.  Beck,  Chey- 
enne; W.  D.  Greene,  Laramie;  C.  C.  Weller,  Green  River;  Jas.  L.  Jordan, 
Cheyenne;  Geo.  W.  Yund,  Green  River;  Don  McDermott,  Laramie;  P.  Rice, 
Cheyenne. 

E.  Gregory.  Laramie ;  Thomas  Wilcock,  Cheyenne ;  William  Conto,  Cheyenne ; 
John  McRorle,  Cheyenne;  R.  W.  Haynes,  Cheyenne;  Robert  Smith,  Cheyenne; 
W.  H.  Rudkin,  Cheyenne;  John  Rath,  Cheyenne;  E.  E.  Burke,  Cheyenne; 
Frank  S.  Jones,  Cheyenne;  Frank  L.  Mitchell,  Cheyenne;  W.  A.  Roberts, 
Cheyenne;  Andrew  Elder,  Cheyenne;  John  Watson,  Cheyenne;  J.  E.  Dugan, 
Cheyenne;  C.  W.  Cole,  Chej^enne:  M.  C.  Dugan,  Cheyenne;  M.  G.  Jjarson, 
Cheyenne;  John  Nelson.  Laramie;  J.  J.  Fenstermaker,  Laramie;  C.  H.  Ste- 
vens, Cheyenne;  Patrick  Nally.  Laramie;  Frank  Haeschka,  Laramie;  R.  A. 
Grace.  Cheyenne;  Thos.  Walsh.  Cheyenne;  J.  L.  Bruner,  Cheyenne;  C.  P. 
Richardson.  Cheyenne;  James  Shields,  Cheyenne;  Geo.  S.  Martin,  Cheyenne; 
A.  Ileenan.  Clieyenne;  C.  H.  Patterson,  Cheyenne;  Harry  Lane,  Cheyenne; 
H.  J.  Ahlers,  Cheyenne ;  F.  L.  Mercer,  Cheyenne. 

Charles  Melquist.  Cheyenne;  James  H.  Woods,  Cheyenne;  Fred  Lebehart, 
Cheyenne:  B.  F.  Hogan.  Cheyenne;  George  Hackman,  Cheyenne;  W.  T. 
Frazier,  Cheyenne;  J.  T.  Shields,  Cheyenne;  Solomon  Rischall,  Cheyenne; 
James  W.  Campbell,  Cheyenne:  Will  Mclver,  Cheyenne;  W.  C.  Ellison,  Chey- 
enne; J.  C.  McClure.  Cheyenne;  J.  H.  Henry,  Cheyenne;  John  Rodin, 
Cheyenne:  Perr>^  Matheson,  Cheyenne;  Claude  Parker,  Cheyenne:  John 
Schilling.  Cheyenne;  Cliarles  Thompson,  Cheyenne;  Thomas  P.  Miller,  Chey- 
enne: William  Swope,  Cheyenne;  J.  V.  Ellis,  Cheyenne;  L.  J.  Duval,  Cheyenne; 
Elmer  C.  Anderson,  Cheyenne:  J.  F.  Powers,  Cheyenne;  L.  Reiden,  Cheyenne; 
J.  C.  Wilson,  Cheyenne;  J.  W.  McFarland.  Cheyenne;  John  Gavin,  Cheyenne; 
D.  Y.  Montgomery,  Cheyenne;  George  Hoger,  Cheyenne. 

VERMONT. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Division  106,  Bellows  Falls;  Order 
Railway  Conductors,  St.  Albans  Division  24,  St.  Albans;  Brotherhood  of  Ix)co- 
motlve  Engineers.  Division  Ml,  Rutland:  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
Northern  Division  Central  Railway  of  Vermont,  Green  Mountain  Lodge  536, 
St.  All)ans ;  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Passumpsic  Division  163, 
Newport :  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  Green  Mountain  Lodge  301, 
NewiK)rt:  Brotherhood  Railroad  Freight  and  Baggagemen,  Division  No.  48, 
Newi)ort. 

VIRGINIA. 

Ix)cal  Union  No.  87,  Stage  Employees,  Richmond;  Stereotypers  and  Electro- 
tyiHjrs'  Union  No.  (iO,  Richmond. 
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List  of  petitionSy  memorials,  and  resoliUions  favoring  the  passage  of  ih 
rate  bill  {H.  R,  12987)  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 

American  National  Live  Stock  Association,  Denver.  Colo. :  San  E 
Ckranty  Fruit  Exchange.  San  Bernardino,  Cal. :  Cunningrham  &  Stalling 
Stallings,  Davis.  W.  Va. ;  Edwards- Woods  Company,  stocks,  grain,  i 
elons,  Plattsmouth,  Nebr. ;  W.  F.  Gillispie.  Mynard,  Nebr. ;  Gentry  Fruii 
ABSoeiation,  Gentrj-,  Arlc. :  South  Omuha  Live  Stock  Exchange.  Soot 
Nebr.;  Atlanta  Freight  Bureau,  Atlanta.  Ga. ;  Southern  Hardware 
Association,  by  W.  F.  Newill,  chairman  transiwrtatlon  committee.  Atl; 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Manufacturers'  Association  ( 
Wash. ;  Cincinnati  Furniture  Exchange.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  ;  Cincinnati  1 
Commission  Merchants'  Association,  Cincinnati.  Ohio ;  Dayton  Rece 
Shippers*  Association.  Dayton.  Ohio;  National  Paint,  Oil,  and  Vamisl 
tlon,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Red  Rock  Fuel  Company,  Torresdale.  Philadel 
The  Merchants  and  Manufacturers*  Association  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. :  F 
Traffic  Bureau.  Fort  Smith.  Ark. :  Siwknne  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Wash. ;  Geo.  W.  La  Rue,  Denver,  Colo. ;  St  Paul  Board  of  Trade,  St  Pa 
The  St  Louis  Manufacturing  Association.  St  Louis,  Mo. :  Georgia 
Sawmill  Association,  Tifton.  Ga. :  X.  J.  Sudi,  secretary  Wahoo  ] 
Wahoo,  Nebr. ;  Chamber  of  Commerce.  El  Paso,  Tex. :  Western  Frui 
Association,  Omaha,  Nebr.;  Colton  Fruit  Exchange,  Colton.  Cal.:  Fr 
lishing  Company,  New  York ;  J.  M.  Harrington,  Edgerton  Junction.  M< 
ington  Live  Stock  Association,  Spokane,  Wash. ;  F.  C.  Drane.  secret 
minous  Coal  Trade  league,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Operators  and  shippen 
Logan  W.  Bullitt,  president  Re<l  Rock  Fuel  Company,  of  Philadeli 
Highland  Orange  Gn)wer8*  Association,  Highland.  Cal. :  RIalto  Oran 
Association,  Rialto,  Cal. ;  A.  H.  Ciirtis.  Everett  Wash. :  Memphis  Ft 
reau,  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  The  American  As.sociation  of  Public  Accounti 
York,  N.  Y. ;  Bryn  Mawr  Orange  (Jrowers'  Association,  liedlands,  C 
fomia  B^ruit  Growers'  Exchange,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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LIST  OF  WITNESSES. 

'  AOWOBTH,  M.  P.,  BIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM  M.,  barrister  at  law,  Lon- 
'              don.  England,  delegate  to  International  Railway  Congrew,  Washington, 
«  D.  C.    May  9,  1905 1843-1870 

'  ADAMS,  BBOOES,  Qnincy,  Mass.,  representing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
^  of  Spokane,  Wash.    May  18,  1906 2913-2941 

%{  AIKEN,  A.  M.,  Danville,  Va.,  representing  the  city  of  Danville.    May  8, 
'.  1906 181^1823 

^   ATTOBNEY-GENEBAL:  Opinion.     May  6, 1906 1662-1674 

/   BAOON,  DON  H. ,  president  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Bailroad  Com- 

3;  pany,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.    May  18,  1906 2941-2942 

BAOON,  EDWABD  P.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  chairman  executive  committee 
Interstate  Commerce  Law  Convention,  St.  Louis,  October  28-29,  1904, 
representing  producers,  shippers,  and  consumers: 

December  16,  1904 6-29 

May  8, 1905 1764-1811 

May  9,  1905 1891-1924 

May  17,  1905 2633-2679 

May  18,  1905 2962-2965 

BAEEB,  GEOBGE  L.,  Columbia,  8.  C,  manufacturing  ice  and  selling  coal. 

May  17,  1905 2744-2746 

BABBEB,   OLABENOE,   lawyer,  representing  the  Commercial  Clab  of 

Knoxville,  Tenn.    May  8, 1905 1840-1841 

BABBET,  J.  A.,  Van  Buren,  Ark.,  secretary  of  the  Van  Buren  Horticul- 
tural Association.    May  16, 1905 2601-2503 

BABTLES,   JOSEPH,   St.  Paul.,  illuminating  and  burning  oil  business. 

May  17,  1905 2740-2743 

BAYLOB,  J.  B.,  Milford,  Va.,  representing  the  landowners  of  Virginia. 

May  22,  1905 3324-3325 

BEAN,  IBVTNG  M. ,  Milwaukee,  president  Northwestern  Iron  Co.    May  8, 

1905 1823-1827 

BIDDLE,  W.  B.,  Chicago,  third  vice-president  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 

Pacific  Railway.     May  5, 1905 1650-1661 

BIBD,  A.  C,  Chicago,  vice-president  of  the  Gould  system: 

May  12,  1905 2227 

May  13,  1905 224^2303 

BLODGETT,  FBANK  G.,  Janesville.  Wis.,  engaged  in  the  milling  of  grain 

and  flour.     May  5, 19a5 1639-1644 

BOATWBIOHT,  W.  P.,  Danville,  Va.,  furniture  manufacturer.     May  10. 

1905 2006-2008 
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BOND,  HUGH  L.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  second  yice-president  and  genendatti 
ney  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company: 

May  1,  1905 1 

May  2,  1906 1 

May  23,  1905 

BOWES,  F.  B.,  Chicago.,  assistant  traffic  manager  Illinois  Central  BaOroi 

May  17,  1905 2 

May  18,  1905 2 

BKADLET,  HERBERT,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  traffic  manager  of  the  ITille 
National  Federation.    May  18, 1905 2 

BBOWN,  A.  B.,  Washington,  D.  C,  counsel  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka  a 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  Co.    May  20,  1905 3 

BBOWN,  CHABLE8  H.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  in  bagging  and  cotton-tie  baane 
representing  chamber  of  commerce.    MajrSo,  1905 

BBOWN,  C.  M.,  Redlands,  Cal.,  orange  grower  and  shipper.  May  : 
1905 3 

BBOWN,  H.  D.,  president  and  general  manager  of  Brown  Coal  Co.,  at  Sio 
City;  also  treasurer  of  White  Rock  Cattle  Co.     May  10,  1905 i 

BXJBB,  B.  HUDSON,  member  of  Florida  railway  commission;  acting  wi 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  National  Association  of  Railway  Comn 
sioners.    January  20,  1905 - 

BTJBTTM,  PATRICK  G.,  Augusta,  Ga.,  milling  and  produce  business.  M 
17,1905 2 

BUSH,  T.  G.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  iron  and  coal  business;  laiigely  interest 
in  mercantile  business,  and  a  farmer.    May  19,  1906 i 

CABOT,  GODFREY  L.,  Boston,  carbon-black  maker.     May  17,  1905..  S 

CALL,  JOSEPH  H.,  attorney  at  law,  Los  Angeles,  representing  citms-fr 
interests  in  southern  California.    May  17,  1905 2 

OAJtLE,  L.  B.,  Janesville,  Wis.,  tobacco  shipper  and  president  of  Janesri 
Machine  Co.     May  12,  1905 2 

OABLETON,  MUBBAY,  St.  £x>ms,  wholesale  dry  goods  business,  repi 
senting  Business  Men's  League  and  others.    May  16,  1905 2 

CHAPMAN,  WILLLAM  H.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  owner  and  operator 
sawmills  in  Memphis,  Ark.    May  15, 1905 2 

CLEMENTS,  JUDSON  C,  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner. 

May  19,  19a5 2 

May  20,  1905 S 

COCXBELL,  FBANCIS  M. ,  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner.     May  2 

1905 a 

CONE,  CAESAB,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  cotton  manufacturer  and  commi 
sioner.    May  9, 1905 1! 

COOPEB,  J.  W.,  St.  Paul,  manufacturer  of  food  products  and  wholesi 
grocer.    May  12,  1905 i 2 

COWAN,  SAM  H.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  attorney  of  Texas  Gattle-Raisei 
Association  and  Cattle-Growers'  Interstate  Committee: 

January  20,  1905 

January  28,  1905 

May  22,  1905 8! 

COX,  J.  ELWOOD,  High  point,  N.  C,  manufacturer  in  line  of  hard  wood 
May  10,  1905 21 

CBAIG,  J.  A.,  Janesville,  Wis.>  general  manufacturer,  Janesville  Machii 
Company.     May  12, 1905 2 

0BOCKEB,  CHABLE8  H. ,  representing  the  Manufacturers  and  Producei 
jMspciation  of  California.    January  28,  1905 
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[JMMIN8,  AIiBEBT  B.,  sovemor  of  lowft,  appeared  for  AsBodation  of 

Iowa  Manufacturers.    May  11,  1906 2034-2111 

AVENPOBT,  DANIEL,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  representing  the  dejpoeitorB 
in  savings  banks,  and  others,  whose  money  has  been  invested  in  rail- 
roads: 

.     February  10,  1905 169-217 

February  17,  1905 217-225 

ATIE8,  EDWABD  G.,  Chicago,  111.,  representing  70  fruit  associaticms, 

as  general  assignee.    May  22, 1905 3455-3470 

AVIS,  J.  A.,  Goldboro,  Md..  fruit  grower.    May  18.  1905 2837-2841 

BAN,  L.  A,  Rome,  Ga.,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  appointed  by 

convention  of  peach  growers  of  north  Georgia.     February  20,  1905 264-288 

AGAN,  JOHN  M.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  president  Kansas  City  Viaduct  and 
Terminal  Railroad;  also  of  the  Union  Depot,  Bridge  and  Terminal  prop- 
erty.    May  18,  1905 2841-2844 

LTjIOTT,  HOWARD,  St  Paul,  Minn.,  president  of  the  Northern  Pacific 

Railway  Co.     May  20,  1905.... ^ 3270-3291 

BiSOUSON,  E.  M.,  Duluth,  representing  various  shippers'  organizations: 

January  27,  1905 311-318 

January  30,  1905 318-386 

January  31,  1905 336-365 

Februarys,  1905 355^73 

February  6,  1905 374-392 

May  23,  1905 3679-3710 

(All  indexed  under  ** Private  Car  Line  Systems.'*) 

C7EB,  JOSEPH  W.,  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner.  May  22, 1905.  3825-3368 

dfj^ViMJfi,  E.  C. ,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  retail  lumber  and  coal,  and  wholesale 

grocery  business.     May  8, 1905 1827-1832 

C0H,  STmrVESANT,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company, 
and  of  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad  Company.  Feo- 
ruary  23,  1905 ^ 

[>SDYCE,  8.  W.,  building  railroads,  etc.;  president  of  Houston  Oil  Co.  of 

Texas.     May  12,1905 2196-2209 

[>XON,  F.   A.,   Kansas  City,   Mo.,   wholesale  drug   business.    May  19, 

1905 3068-3069 

BAME,  ANDREW  J.,  president  of  Waukesha  National  Bank.    May  13, 

1905 2306-2310 

CJX^LEB,  H.  B.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  railroad  conductor,  representing  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railwav  Conductors,  and  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Trainmen.    May  20,  1905 3141-^207 

AHDNEB,  GEOBGE  8.,  Laurel,  Mass.,  yellow-pine  lumber  manufactur- 
ing.    May  5,  1905 1627-1638 

ASBI80N,  OLIVEB  8.,  St  Louis,  Mo.,  president  Big  Muddy  Coal  and 
Iron  Co. ;  chairman  Illinois  Coal  Operatives'  Association. 

May  8, 1905 1811-1816 

May  10,  1905 1952-1968 

^ABVIN,  H.  C,  Winona,  Minn.,  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Bay  State 

Milling  Company.     May  4,  1905 1546-1550 

(ABY,  E.  H.,  New  York  City,  president  of  the  board  of  directors  and  a 
member  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion.    May  19,  1905 3074-3086 

IATE8,  BOBEBT,  of  Tennessee,  representing  the  industrial  immigraticm 
department  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad.  May  19, 
1905 2979-2987 

ftlLCHBIST,  F.  L.,  Kearney,  Nebr.,  lumber  businees.    May  12, 1905 «  ^V^3b-*£S3e^ 

S.  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol  4 65 
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GliEASON,  H.  L.,  Hartford,  Mich.,  Iroit  grower  and  8hi{>per.  lit 
1905 

GBINNELL,  WILLIAM  MORTON,  New  York  City,  Uwyer,  bcnid 
stock  holder,  individually  and  as  trustee,  in  several  railroads  and  ii 
trial  companies  and  banks,  etc.    May  13,  1905 

OKOTE,   WILLIAM,   Elgin,   111.,   representing  the  Seaboard  Reed 
Organ  Company  as  president;  the  Stover  Piano  Company,  as  vice  i 
dent,  and  the  Elgin  Lumber  Company,  as  secretary.     May  4,  19(fe. 

GI7RNEY,  F.  S.,  Hart,  Mich.,  fruit  grower.     May  18,  1905 

HADLEY,  A.  T.,  LL.  D.,  article  from  the  Boston  Evening  Transc 
April  1,  1905;  railroad  regulation.    May  9,  1905 

HAJtBIS,  JOHNF.,  Chicago,  HI.,  representing  a  corporation  engage 
the  export  and  movement  of  grain.    May  5,  1905 

HABBIS,  W.  A.,  Chicago,  111.,  general  representative  of  the  Amc 
Shorthorn  Breeders*  Association;  also  Wce-pre^ident  and  general] 
ager  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Association.     May  4, 1 905 

HEABNE,  F.  J. ,  chairman  and  president  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iroi 
of  Colorado.    May  19, 1905 

HENDBICK80N,  F.  C,  Cumberland,  Md.,  attorney  at  law,  and  s 
tary  of  freight  and  transportation  committee  of  associated  merch 
May  23,  1905 

HEUBTEAU,  EMILE  M.,  president  of  the  Orleans  Railway;  delei^ 
the  International  Railway  Congress,  Washington  (from  N.  Y.  £ 
May  22,  1905 

HIOBIE,  BOBEBT  W.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  representing  National  Wl 
sale  Lumber  Dealers*  Association  and  New  York  Lumber  Tiade^ 
ciation.     May  9,  1905 

HILAND,  JAMES  H.,  third  vice-president  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
St.  Paul  Railway,  in  charge  of  traffic.     April  29,  1905 

HILL,  H.  M.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  engaged  in  merchandising.  Mai 
1905 

HHiL,  JAMES  J.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  president  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail 

May  3,  1905 

May  13,  1905 

HIKES,  EDWABD  W.,  attorney  at  law,  Washington,  D.  C.  ApriJ 
1905 v.. 

HINES,  WALEIEB  D.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  attorney  for  the  Atlantic  ( 
Line;  formerly  first  vice-president  Louisville  and  Nashville  Rail 
Company. 

February  18,  1905 

April  24,  1905 

April  26,  1905 

April  27,  1905 

May  23,  1905  (in  rebuttal) 

HOOEEB,  JAMES  J.,  Cincinnati,  representing  Receivers  and  Shipj 
Association.     February  1,  1905 

HOBD,  T.  B.,  Central  City,  Nebr.,  farmer,  stock  breeder,  and  grain  de 
May  12,  1905 

HOVEB,  WILLIAM  A.,  Denver,  Colo.,  wholesale  druggist;  repre^er 
Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Denver  Freight  Bureau.     Ma^ 

1905 ; 

JANSEN,  PETEB,  Jansen,  Nebr.,  farmer  and  breeder.    May  12, 1905.. 

JENNINGS,  C.  A. ,  Chicago,  manager  of  trans{>ortation  department  An 
can  Cotton  Oil  Company,  etc.     May  13,  1905 

JOHNSON,  ALBA  C,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  representing  the  Baldwin  L 
motive  Works.    May  23,  1905 
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OFFLING,  JAMES  B.,  Danville,  Va.,  president  First  National  Bank  and 

of  Morotock  Manufacturing  Company.    May  10,  1905 2018 

rXHNETT,  WILLIAM  P.,  St.  Louis,  dealer  in  grain,  stocks,  and  bonds; 

t         representing  Merchants'  Exchange.     May  16, 1905 2524^2584 

XBB,  JAMES,  Clearfield,  Pa.,  president  of  Beech  Creek  Coal  and  Coke 
Company,  Pennsylvania;  president  of  North  River  Coal  and  Wharf 
Company,  in  harbor  of  New  York.     May  12,  1905 2209-2214 

INAPP,  MABTIN  A.,   Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner.    May  20, 

1905 3292-3308 

lOOH,  E.  T.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  traffic  manager  of  T.  M.  Sinclair  A  Co., 

pork  and  beef  packers.     May  22, 1905 3320-3324 

:O0H,  THEODORE  F.,  St  Paul,  Minn.,  interested  in  the  shipment  of 

fruit.     May  20,  1905 3269-3270 

3tX7TTSCHNITT,  J.,  Chicago,  111.,  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  and  director  of  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Southern 
Pacihc,  Union  Pacific,  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company,  Oregon 
Short  Line,  etc.     May  19,  1905 3085-3123 

BAVITT,  HAYWARD  G.,  Leavitt,  Nebr.,  manufacturer  of  beet  sugar. 

May  10,  1905 2015-2018 

BiDYABD,  H.  B.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  president  of  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road Company.     May  2,  1905 1431-1443 

B8LIE,  ROBERT  M.,  Philadelphia,   Pa.,  manufacturer  and  dealer  in 

Portland  cement.     May  19, 1905 2976-2978 

INCOLN,  JAMES  C,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway,  the  St.  Ix)ui8,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway, 
and  several  allied,  leased,  and  operated  lines  embraced  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  System: 

April  27,  1^105 1220-1243 

April  28,  1905 1271-1298 

ySTER,  FREDERICK  EDWARD,  Fredonia,  Kans.,  manufacturer  of 

linseed  oil.     May  19,  1905 3059 

[cGREOOR,  ARCH,  Springfield,  Mo.,  wholesale  hardware  business.     May 

19,1905 3060 

[ACBIENZIE,  MT7RD0,  representing  the  stock  raisers  of  the  West  Janu- 
ary 28,  1905 11^126 

[AGEE,  W.  C,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  coke  and  coal  business.     May  23,  1905.  3602-3603 

LANBY,  J.  B.,  Trinidad,  Colo.,  Southwest  Land  and  Livestock  Commis- 
sion Company.    May  10,  1905 2032-2034 

CARTIN,  H.  B. ,  New  York  City,  national  secretary  of  American  Anti-trost 

League.     May  22,  1905 3470-3475 

CATHER,  ROBERT,  Chicago,  111.,  president  of  the  Rock  Island  Company, 
general  counsel  of  what  is  known  as  the  Rock  Island  System,  etc : 

May  2,  1905 1443-1461 

May  3,  1905 1462-1472 

[BADE,  GEORGE  F.,  Boston,  president  national  League  of  Commission 
Merchants  of  U.  8.;  nieiiil)er  of  car  lines  committee  of  same;  also  repre- 
senting Boston  Fruit  and  Produce  Exchange: 

May  16,  m)5 2684-2586 

May  17,  1905 -. 2586-2623 

CEYER,  HUGO  R.,  assistant  professor  of  political  economy.  University  of 
Chicago. 

May  4,  1905 1652-1691 

May  5,  1905 , 1691-1627 

CILLER,  GEORGE  L.,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  not  in  active  business.    May  10, 

\m ,..,.... ,,™,^RfiV-n?:K^ 
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XILLEB,  Ja.  M.,  KansM  City,  Mo.  Flour  and  milling  bnsineHk  Bep*- 
senting  the  Commercial  Club  of  Kansas  City,  as  its  president^  May  It. 
1905 1 M 

KITOHELL,  C.  D.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  president  Chattanooga  Plow  OOm 
and  representing  Manufacturers  Aasociation.     May  12,  1905 2n 

KITCHBLL,  F.  I<.,  Mitchell  Wagon  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.    May  12, 1905...  fil 

HOBAWETZ,  VICTOR,  chairman  of  the  executive  board  of  directon,  and 
general  counsel  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  8anta  Fe  Kailway  Odd 
pany. 

Aprill8,  1905 1 

April  19,  1905 1 

MORGAN,  JOHN  T.,  a  Senator  from  Alabama.     April  17,  1905 ' 

MOSBLET,  EDWABD  A.,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cominii 
sion.    Statement  of.     May  20,  1905 32 

NEVITT,  CHABLES,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  treasurer  of  the  Paine  Lumber  Goo 
pany,  etc.    May  4,  1905 15 

NEWCOMB,  H.  T.,  Washington,  D.  C,  representing  sundry  railroads.  Ma: 
23,  1905 SI 

NEWLANDS,  FRANCIS  G. ,  a  Senator  from  Nevada. 

April  17,  1905,  resolution,  statement,  etc 

May  23,  1905,  additional  statement 8J 


NIMMO,  Jr.,  JOSEPH,  statistician  and  economist,  of  Washington,  D.  C 
February  10,  1905 

NUTTING,  J.  R.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  interested  in  the  wholesale  bardwai 
business.     May  4,  1905 15 

PAINTER,  CHARLES  A.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  broker,  formerly  engaged  i 
iron,  steel,  and  cotton  tie  manufacture.     May  19,  1905 

PANCKE,  I.  B. ,  West  Virginia,  fruit  grower,  representing  the  Alleghea: 
Orchard  Company,  of  Virginia.     May  18,  1905 28 

PARB[ER,  JAMES  F.,  chairman  of  trade  and  transportation  committee  c 
New  York  Produce  Exchange.     May  11,  1905 21 

PECK,  GEORGE  R.,  Chicago,  111.,  general  counsel  of  the  Chicago,  Mil 
waukee  ami  St  Paul  Railway  Company. 

April  28,  11K)5 12 

May  1,  1905 13 

PEBRY,  E.  F.,  secretary  of  the  National  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers'  Amo 
elation.  New  York.     February  6,  1905 : 

PHILLIPS,  W.  K.,  wholesale  grocer,  Nashville,  Tenn.     May  8,  1905..  17( 

PILING,  WILLIAM  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  member  of  firm  of  Piling  i 
Crane,  dealers  in  iron  ores,  coke,  soft  coal,  pig  iron,  and  cement;  semnj 
agents  for  He veral  mines,  etc.     May  19,  1905 291 

PIPER,  GEORGE  F.,  Minneapolis,  manufacturer  of  linseed  oil  and  starch 
May  15,  1905 23( 

POWELL,  ROGER  S.,  lawyer,  representing  Western  Fruit  Jobbers'  Asso 
elation.     May  23,  1905 871 

POWERS,  J.  PIEE,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  manufacturer  and  jobberof  clothing 
May  8,  1905 iS 

PRITCHETT,  JAMES  L.,  Danville,  Va.,  merchant  and  miller.     May  10 
1905 20( 

PROUTT,  CHABLES  A.,  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner.  May  18 
J905,,,,,, •.,..,...^...,..,..,.,^^^..^.^. ^ 
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PagSb 
^LlCSET,  JOSEPH,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Wabash,  the  Ann  Arbor,  and 
t      other  smaller  railroad  companies. 

May  10,  1905 1953-2003 

"  May  11,  1905 2111 

■  May  12,  1905 2133-2160 

*\KI>,  H.  S. ,  Burlington,  Iowa,  president  of  Burlington  Lumber  Company. 

,'  May  12,  1905 2183-2196 

May  22,  1905 3368-3371 

JOHABDy  J.  H.,  district  judge,  eleventh  judicial  district,  Iowa,  opinion  of. 

May  18,  1905 2942-2962 

IFIiEY,  WIIiLIAM  J.,  professor  of  economics,  Harvard  University,  in 
1900,  expert  on  railroads  for  U.  8.  Industrial  Commission. 

May  13,  1905 2310 

May  15,  1905 2311-2360 

3BBINS,  GEORGE  B.,  Chicago,  president  of  the  Armour  Car  Lines  and 
director  in  Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

May  15,  1905 2366-2395 

May  16,  1905 2395-2424 

(Indexed  under  "Private  Car  Line  System;"  Armour.) 

>SINSON,  C.  W.,  New  Orleans,  manufacturer  of  long  leaf  yellow-pine 

lumber,  representing  Board  of  Trade.    May  16,  1905 2424-2501 

JXOFSON,  A.  C. ,  presented  resolutions  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of 

San  Francisco,  Gal.    January  31,  1905 127-128 

LAFFIELD,  B.  B.,  Faribault,  Minn.,  milling  and  elevator  business.    May 

18,  1905 2830-2832 

CXIjVIN,  THOMAS  H. ,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  lumber  manufacturer.    May 

10.1905 1940-1952 

ONS,  jr.  Z.  G.,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  representing  the  Simmobs  Manufac- 
turing Company,  iron  and  brass  beds,  etc.     Aiay  8,  1905 1841-1842 

lOSSON,  FBANK,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  representing  Bayne  Wagon  Co.  and 

Chicago-Kenosha  Hosiery  Co.  May  8,  1905 1826-1827 

CXBI>LEY,  EDWIN,  Dubuque,  general  manager  of  Smedley  Manufactur- 
ing Co.     May  12,  1905 221&-2224 

CXTH,  ABTHT7B  C,  president  of  M.  £.  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Omaha,  Nebr., 

corporation,  wholesale  dry  goods,  etc.     May  10,  1905 201 1-2015 

EXTH,  CHABLES  B.,  Menasha,  Wis.,  manufacturer  of  wooden  ware. 

May  18,  1905 2829-2830 

CITH,  J.  ALLEN,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  merchant  milling.    May  8, 1905.  1833-1837 

EXTH.  MILTON  H. ,  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  Railroad  Company.     February  18,  1905 225-243 

^BNCBB,  SAMUEL.     May  23,  1905 3609^625 

7.APLES,  CHABLES  F.,  railroad  and  warehouse  commissioner  of  Minne- 
sota.   January  20,  1905 29-40 

7BVENS,  BUSSELL  G.,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  horticulturist,  representing 

fruit  growers  of  California.     May  20,  1905 3308-3320 

FICBNEY,  A.  B.,  president  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway  Co.    May  11, 

1906 2119-213a 

CONE,  HENBYL.,  of  Kentucky,  general  counsel  of  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad  Company. 

February  18,  1905 243-247 

February  20,  1905 247-264 

HOMPSON,  SLASON,  paper.     May  19,  1905 3123 

HUBBEB,  F.  B.,  New  York  City,  president  of  United  States  Export 

Association.     May  16,  1905 2503-2515 
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TOLEBTON,  O.  C,  Sionx  City,  Iowa,  wholesale  grocer.     May  19, 1905.  J 

TOPPING,  H.  B.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  president  of  the  Kansas  City  Vehi 
and  Hardware  Club;  also  representing  the  Coinmer<-ial  Club  as  cha 
man  of  the  trade-extension  committee.    May  19,  1905 i 

TRAVIS,  B.  F.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  physician,  fruit  grower,  represent] 
'fruit  growers  principally  in  North  Georgia.     May  18,  1905 1 

TBAYEB,  G.  W.,  Chicago,  111.,  soft  coal  mining  in  Illinois  and  Iowa.  >1 
12,1905 1 

TBICKETT,  W.  C,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  commissioner  of  the  Kansas  C 
Transportation  Bureau.     May  19,  1905 J 

TUTTLE,  LTTCniS,  Boston,  Mass.,  president  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Ri 
road;  the  Maine  Central  Railroad;  the  Washington  County  Railv; 
and  others. 

April  20,  1905 

April  22,  1905 

UBION,  A.  B.,  Chicago,  III.,  representing  the  Armour  Car  Line.  May 
1905 ; 

VINING,  BDWABD  P.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  many  years  manag 
officer  of  railroads  and  street  railways.    May  6,  1905 

WAXELBAX7M,  J.  J.,  Macon,  Ga.,  presenting  facts  in  connection  with  fi 
shipping  from  State  of  Georgia. 
February  23,  1905 

WELCH,  JOHN  C. ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  letter  and  statement.    May  22, 1905.  i 

WILBEBT,  DAVID  A.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  of  Frank  Wilbert  &  Co.,  fruit  i 
produce.    May  17,  1905 : 

WILLCOX,  DAVID,  Chicago,  111.,  president  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudi 
Company.    May  23, 1905 ; 

WITHEBS,  EUGENE,  Danyille,  Va.,  representing  the  Busine^  Men  i 
Commercial  Association  of  Dianville.     May  22, 1905 ; 

WOODWOBTH,  E.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  grain-shipping  business.  ^ 
15,1905 : 

YATES,  P.  B.,  Beloit,Wis.,  manufacturer  of  machinery.    April  27, 1905.  : 

TESTIMONY. 

ACT  TO  BEGULATE  CODCMEBCE  AND  ACTS  STJPPI<EMBNTAI 
THEBETO;  ALSO  SO-CALLED  TBUST  LAWS,  WITH  MA 
GINAL    NOTES    AND    INDIVIDUAL   INDEX     (Appendix 

Vol.  V) rrr..... 

ACWOBTH,  M.  P.,  BIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM  M.,  delegate  from  Gn 
Britain  to  International  liailway  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

TetLimony  of 

England — 

A«t  of  1892 — Uniform  and  compendious  schedule  of  maximi 

rates  imposed  for  each  company 

Acts  relating  to  rail  roads  in 

Capitalization  of  railroads,  reason  for  being  more  in  England  th 

United  States 1S63, 1 

Coal  rates  in 

** Commission  court*'  is  title  in 

Commission  in,  no  power  to  re<lu(^e  a  rate 

Commission,  jurisdiction  of , 

Commission  reconstituted  in  1888 

Comparison  can  not  be  made  between  United  States  and  En^Ia 
between  actual  rates  on  similar  quantities  over  similar  d 

tances 

*'Goiidl\atiorL*'  clause  rests  on  Maasachusetts  le^alation  .•••II 
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Pact. 
V'OIITH,  M.  P.,  BIGHT  HON.  WILIilAlE  M.— Ck>ntmued. 
Testimony  of— 

England— Continued. 

Consolidation  in 1862 

**Equality  clause**  discuesed 1846 

Excessive  rates  will  cure  themselves 1853 

Government  control  in  Germany  has  driven  traffic  to  the  water..     1851 

Labor  cheaper  than  in  United  States 1857 

Localities,  commission  has  had  some  difficulty  in  making  rates 

for 1849 

Lon^  and  short  haul  clause  in 1850 

Maximum  rate,  method  of  fixing 1858 

Mileage  basis 1865 

Question  of  constitutionality  of  railroad  legislation  does  not  apply, 

as  Parliament  is  omnipotent 1843 

Railroad  and  canal  traffic  act 1846 

Railroads  in,  all  held  by  private  ownership 1853 

Railroads  in,  controlled  by  maximum  tolls 1844 

Railroads  in,  more  complete  and  better  equipped  than  in  United 

States 1863 

Railroads,  length  of  lines  in 1855 

Railroads,  return  on  the  capital  in 1861 

Railroads  subject  to  three  diiecks — first,  the  statutory  maximum; 
&«j;ond,  rates  must  not  constitute  undue  preference  to  one  trader 
or  one  district  over  another;  third,  must  make  no  increase  ex- 
cept for  good  cause 1848 

Rate  making  should  be  left  to  the  railroads,  except  that  com- 
munity in  some  way  should  interfere  to  protect  customers  from 

unfair  treatment 18^2 

Rates,  basis  of  determining  in 1850 

Rates,  England  and  United  States  compared  and  reasons  for  their 

being  higher  in  England 1853, 1856 

Rates,  provision  that  no  increase  could  be  made  in,  without  14 

days*  notice 1847 

Rates  published 1845 

Rebate  question  of  no  importance  in 1848 

Regulation  preventing  a  railroad  from  raising  a  rate  when  once 

lowered  is  ajjainst  public  interest 1856 

** Similar  conditions'*  discussed 1845 

Stock — no  railroad  can  issue  one  farthing's  worth  of  capital  with- 
out act  of  Parliament 1861 

Taxation  in,  more  complicated  than  in  United  States 1864 

**  Undue  preference**  legislation  against  public  interest 1858 

** Undue  preference,**  not  many  questions  under  the  clause,  to 
deal  with 1846 

IMS,  BBOOES,  Quincy,  Mass.,  represei: tiog  Ch&mbcr  cf  Commerce, 

Spokane,  Wash.: 
Testimony  of 2913 

Discriminations — 

Cases  cited  by  Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce 2927 

Remedy  suggested;  make  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  binding 

unless  roads  come  in  and  give  relief 2923 

Schedule  of  comparative  rates  between  Spokane  and  North  Pacific 

porta 2930 

6pokane*s  grievance  submitted  to  Commission  and  it  condemned 
discrimination  against  Spokane;  roads  appealed;  circuit  court 

reversed  decision 2917 

Spokane  pays  alx)ut  $1.80  for  shipments  from  Chicago  to  $1  paid 
by  TacoiTia  and  Seattle;  but  in  view  Calloway  case  decided  not 

to  bring  case  to  Commission 2914, 2916 

Rate  making;  think  there  should  be  a  special  court  or  commission. ..    2927 
Rates,  tables,  and  statistics  of 2930,2932 

7ANCE  IN  FREIGHT  BATES,  ETC. : 
Teitimony  relative  to— 

Report  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  responm  tA  ^o&aXi^ 
reeoluUon  (Cabot) Y,«i 
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AIKSV,  A.  X.,  Danville,  Va.: 

Ttnixman^  of ••••••••••••••••••••••••••..••..••....•.• 

DiBcriminatioiM — 

Danyille,  Va.,  complaint  of;  Sonthem  Railway  refosed  to  d 
order  of  CommiflBion 


▲MSBICAN  BEFRIGE&ATO&  TBAN8IT  COKPAH7: 
Teittmony  reki^ve  (o — 

Am  vice-preeident  of  (Bird) 

lanota  private  car  line  (Bird) 

System  of  charges  explained  (Bird) 

AHTITBTTST  ULW: 

Effect  of,  has  been  to  compel  ommization  of  big  railroad  corporate 

(Bond) 

APPENDIX  A: 

Railway  act  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  1903  (VoL  V) 

APPENDIX  B: 

British  railway  laws  and  rogulations  (Vol.  V). ....... 

APPENDIX  C: 

French  railways;  how  their  operation  is  controlled  by  Government  n 

lations  (Vol.  V) 

APPENDIX  D: 

Complaints  and  cases  brought  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comi 
sion  and  the  courts  involving  violations  of  the  act  to  reipilate  commc 

and  amendments  thereto  (Vol.  V) 

APPENDIX  E,  PART  I: 

Inland  port  differentials  on  traffic  to  and  from  North  Atlantic  porta;  br 
filed  before  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  commercial  oisan: 
tions  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  (Vol.  V)7. 
APPENDIX  E,  PART  II: 

Differential  freight  rates  to  and  from  North  Atlantic  ports;  report  i 

opinion  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (Vol.  V)..... 

APPENDIX  F,  PART  I: 

Federal  statutes  on  interstate  commerce,  annotated;  individual  Iim 

(Vol.  V) 

APPENDIX  F,  PART  II: 

Federal  courts  and  orders  of  Interstate  Commerce  CommiflBion,  by  H. 

Newcomb;  individual  index  (Vol.  V) 

APPENDIX  G: 

Transportation  of  dressed  meats  and  packing-house  products,  ordens,  i 
testimony  before  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  individual  inc 

(Vol.  V) 

APPENDIX  H: 

Milk  Producers'  Protective  Association  v,  D.  L.  and  W.  Rwy.  et  al.; 
port  and  opinion  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  individual  inc 

(Vol.  V) 

APPENDIX  I: 

Act  to  regulate  commerce  and  acts  supplementary  thereto;  also  0o<al 

trust  laws,  with  marginal  notes  and  individual  index.     (Vol.  V) 

APPENDIX  J: 

Employers'  liability  laws  of  the  States  and  Territories;  individual  mi 
(Vol.  V) 

ARBITRARIES: 

Defined;  allowed  for  originating  freight  (Uines) 

ARBITRATION: 

Testimony  relatit^e  to— 
Atcliison  System — 

Cattle  rates -*. , 

Commission  has  been  successful  in  (Vining) , 

Commission  renders  valuable  service  in  ( Bacon) 

Disputes  between  railroad  employees  (Tuttle ) 

Of  disputes  between  railroads  and  employees  difiicult  to  arrai 
(Morawets)  •••...• 
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JBtKANSAS:  Fw- 

Testimony  relative  to— 

In  no  other  State  is  specific  rate  fixed  by  m  oommiflBion  (Lincoln) ....    1287 
State  commission  fixes  maximum  rates,  on  xdleage  basis;  in  many 
instances  too  low  (Lincoln).... 1278 

.TOHISON  SYSTEM: 
Testimony  relative  to— 

Charged  with  givine  midne arbitraries  ^Mora wetz) 847 

Gonfi^torjr  rate,  what  would  be  oonsiaered  (Morawetz) 874 

Has  not  paid  any  rebates  (Brown) 3140 

Leeds  testimony  before  Interstate-Commerce  Commission  introduced 

(Brown)  3133 

Mead's  testimony  as  to  paying  rebates,  reviewed  ( Brown ) 3140 

Milea^  (Morawetz) 792 

Owns  its  own  fruit  and  stock  care;  in  the  main  it  used  its  own  (Mora- 
wetz)    819 

States  where  operating  (Morawetc) 867 

States  where  power  is  given  to  State  commission  to  fix  rates  (Mora- 
wetz)   868 

Statistics  as  to  bonds,  stocks,  and  mileage  (Morawetz) 872 

Stock  of,  how  owned  (Morawetz) 792 

.TTOBNET-GENEBAIi: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Opinion  of  Attorney-General  Moody,  in  response  to  letter  of  Chairman 
£1  kins,  on  certam  qnestions  of  law 1662 

TTBTBAIiIA: 

Testimony  relative  to— 

Pubuc  regulation  of  railway  rates  (Meyer) 1687 

Railways  owned  by  Grovemment  (Meyer) 1687 

Rates  (Meyer) 1688 

.X78TBLA.: 
TeUxmonyof— 

Rates  hi  (Hill) 1478 

▲OOV,  DON  H.,  president  of  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  and  Railroad  Co., 
of  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Teitimonyof 2941 

Rate  making;  think  fair  for  railroads  to  make  their  rates 2942 

Tennessee  Cx)al  and  Iron  and  Railroad  Co. — Consider  rates  we  pay 

railroads  in  our  section  eminently  fair 2941 

Know  of  no  rebates  or  discriminations 2941 

Own  a  few  railway  tracks;  handle  with  our  locomotives  much  of 
freight  we  receive  and  ship,  but  receive  no  pay  or  allowance 
for  movements  we  make 2941 

▲OON,  EDWABD  P.,  Milwaukee,  chairman  executive  committee  Inter- 
state Commerce  Law  Convention,  held  in  St.  Louis  October  28  and  29, 
1904,  representing  producers,  shippera,  and  consumers. 

IMmonyof. 5,1764,1891,2633,2962 

Arbitration — 

Commission  renders  valuable  service  in 1778 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad — 

Rate 1795 

Commission,  orders  of,  if  reversed  by  court  no  relief  to  railroads 

under  Quarles  bill 14 

Court,  conditions  upon  power  of,  to  supersede  order  of  Commission..        10 
Rule  of,  for  determining  percentage  of  return  never  laid  down...        11 
Discriminations — 

Between  commodities 1776 

Between  individuals,  Quarles  bill  fully  met  in  Elkins  law 16 

Between  localities 25,26,27,1769,1776 

Between  quantities 18 

Commission  investigated  as  to  rates  on  fiour  and  wheat,  result  of, 
and  extent  to  which  railroads  have  acquiesced  in  finding...,,.    1896 
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BACON,  EDWABD  P.— Continaed. 
Tutimany  of-- 

DiBcriminationfl — Continaed. 

Decree  of  court  can  not  inyolve  change  of  rates;  cases  cited 

Domestic  and  foreign 

''Facilities;"  under  the  word  CommisBion  oompela  railroads  to 

furnish  sufficient  cars 

Frequentlv  complained  of 

In  favor  of  wheat  as  against  flour,  illustrated 

In  import  rates  which  is  inconsistent  with  "American  policy'* 

(editorial  from  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce) 

Bebatesonly  class  of,  reached  hy  Elkinslaw 

Remedy,  conferring  upon  Commission  power  of    detennining 

what  change  shall  be  made  in  rate  founa  to  be  wrong 

Six  forms  enumerated 

Elkins  bill,  amended  at  suggestion  of  our  (shippers',  etc  )  committee. 
Elkins  law— 

If  thoroughly  enforced,  would  remedy  evil  of  rebates;  Quartoe 

bill  has  no  such  provision ] 

Impracticable  to  r^ftch  discriminations  in  rates  under 

Reauced  to  minimum  violation  of  rates  between  localities 

Esch-Townsend  bill- 
Commercial  orsanizations  of  the  country  favor;  all  needed  is 

power  in,  to  diange  rates 

Provides  for  "  rate  revising,**  not  rate  making 

Special  court  provision,  question  wisdom  of 

European  ndlroaos — 

Doubtful  whether  material  difference  in  SOO  to  600  mile  rates  in 

Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  United  States 

Bates  cover  short  distances 

Rates  hi^h  compared  with  ours,  because  low-class  freight  id>road 

is  earned  almost  entirely  by  canals  and  rivers 

Export  and  import  rates — 

Grain  from  Missouri  River  to  Atiantic  coast  13-cent  rate  if  ex* 

ported;  25}  cents  if  for  domestic  consumption 1894 

Low  export  rate  would  have  the  effect  to  advance  price  of  wheat 
at  pomt  of  shipment;  but  the  manufacturing  oi  the  wheat  is 

transferred  to  countries  abroad IM 

Germany,  water  and  rail  transportation  compared 

Hearing  ample  in  Fifty-sixth,  fifty-seventh,  Fifty-eighUi  Congresses. 

Industrial  Commission,  hearings  and  report 

Injunction  too  slow  aprocess 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 

Cases  in  which  it  has  ordered  changes  in  classification  or  rates 

(S.  Doc.  30,  2d8es8.,  54th  CongJ 

Commercial  oiiganizations  favor  flsch-Townsend  bill;  all  needed 

is  power  in  Commission  to  change  rates 

Formerly  acted  upon  theory  of  power  now  sought  to  anthorixe  by 

Quarlesbill 

Impossible  for,  primarily  to  fix  rates  for  country 

Instances  in  which  orders  of  Commission  only  partially  complied 

with 

Might  be  well  to  have  one  member  an  expert  traffic  man 

Number  of  cases,  involving  establishment  of  rates,  brought  before 
Commission  up  to  time  court  declared  it  did  not  poesees  the 

power 1773, 

Powers  exercised  by,  during  first  year 

Segregation  into  district  commissions,  not  recommended 

Think  seven  members  sufficient 

Legislation — 

Additional,  how  agitation  for,  started 

Agitation  for  rate  reflation  produced  by  increase  in  freight  rates. 
Forty-odd  commercial  organizations  in  California  peraistent  in 

desire  for  proposed  legislation 

No  way  under  present  law  by  which  published  discriminative  rate 
(as  between  flour  and  wheat )  can  be  changed,  unless  CommisBion 
IB  given  power  to  change;  illustration •••••••••••••. 
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LOON,  EDWABD  P.— Ck>ntmaed.  ^^9^ 
Tutirrumy  of— 

Legislation — Ck>ntinued. 

Pacific  coast  has  sent  nomeroas  protests  affainst  g^visf^  Commifl- 
sion  power  to  make  rates,  nnder  misapprehension,  by  instigation 

of  railroad  companies 1 1807 

Should  prefer  Commission  be  authorized  to  fix  maximum  rate 

instead  of  absolute  rate 1788 

To  secure  flexibility,  amendment  suggested 1787 

Limitations,  legal,  to  put  conditions  upon  power  of  court,  to  supersede 

order  of  Commission 10 

Long  and  short  haul — 

Commission  has  taken  ground  that  water  competition  justifies  a 

departure  from  long  and  short  haul  provision 1807 

Sou tn western  Lumbermen's  Association  statement 1892 

Mileage  rate  not  advocated  by  commercial  organizations 1920 

National  incorporation  act 13 

Newlands's  (Senator)  sug^^estion  of  act  embodying  one  system  of  rates 

and  one  system  of  taxation 12,26 

New  Orleans  to  Pacific  coast,  rates  favor  imported  goods 20 

Norfolk  and  Western  rate 1796 

Ocean  transportation  rates,  advisability  of  their  being  published. . . . ^  1906 

Order  of  Commission  suspended  only  upon  application  and  hearing. .  10 

Suspension  of,  during  investigation 8 

When  to  take  effect  m  Quarles  bill 8 

Penalty  for  noncompliance  with  Quarles  bill 8 

Present  law,  provisions  of •  7 

Private-car  l^islation  may  be  necessary 28 

Publicity  of  books,  and  inspectors  to  examine;  provision  recom- 
mended    16,23 

Quarles  bill — 

Provision  in,  for  review,  to  expedite  proceedings 8 

Provisions  stated 7 

Purpose  of,  to  clothe  Commission  with  specific  authority 7 

Renewal  of  Elk  ins  bill  relied  upon 6 

Senate  would  gain  votes  by  not  adding  to 24 

Railroads — 

As  to  obligation  to  haul  under  rates  fixed 14 

Dividends  declared  last  year 1802 

Expended  in  improvements  during  four  years  ending  in  1903. . . .  1800 
Great  amount  of  increased  capitalization  during  past  four  or  five 

years;  railroads  named 1803 

Gross  earnings  per  mile  in  United  States^  1899-1904 1797 

Increase  in  net  earnings  in  freight  per  mile,  1899-1904 1797, 1800 

Number  operated;  number  of  systems 12 

Overcapitalization  should  be  guarded  against  in  adjusting  imtet . .  1789 

Stock,  total  market  value,  in  country 1800 

Surplus  accumulated  by,  during  four  years  ending  1903 1803 

Tonnage  increase  in  last  five  years,  11  per  cent 1798 

Tonnage  of  low-grade  freight  has  greatly  increased  from  year  to 

year 1793 

Unwilling  to  be  restricted  in  their  power  to  fix  rates 28 

Bate  making— 

Canadian  experiment  in.  has  not  worked  disadvantageously  (New 

York  Evening  Post  editorial) 1906 

Commercial  organizations  favor  railroads  making  rates,  bat  want 

complaints  settled  by  a  disinterest^  body 1921 

Commercial  organizations  in  all  States  but  one  favoring  ultimate 

tribunal 1907 

Commission's  effort  to  promote  additional  legislation  cenfined  to 

**Cullombiir' 1928 

Commission's  power  to   fix  rate   under   Eedi-TowiBaeiid   bfll 

restricted  to  a  complaint • ••••••••  177S 

Interstate  commerce  law  convention  petition  for  xmte-fertaiBff 

power  in  certain  cases ..••  1910,1911 

Movement  to  promote  additional  legislation  originated  with  oom- 
mercial  oi^ganizations  of  the  country.. ••••••••••••••««««««««•  \SR^ 
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BAOOV,  SDWABD  P.— Continued. 
Tetiimony  of— 

Bate  makinff— Continued. 

National  board  of  trade  action 

No  deeire  for  ratee  to  be  fixed  primarily  by  Commiseion 

Position  of  the  preee  of  the  country  on 

Bole  purpose  of  le^lation  sought  is  to  provide  effectual  meaiu 
prevent  discrimination  in  published  rates  and  to  prevent  oo 
tinuation  of  rates  unreasonable  in  themselves  and  detection 

discrimination  between  individuals 

Value  of  property  one  of  elements 

Eatefr— 

A  technical  compliance  with  requirement  to  change 

Can  be  determined  by  experts  only 

Certain  articles  will  bear  nigh  rate;  others  low;  traffic  managei 

duty  to  ascertain  what  each  will  bear 

Decree  of  court  can  not  involve  change  of  rate 

During  last  five  years  continuous  advance  in 

Factors  in  fixing 

Fixed  by  Commission  and  sustained,  when  railroads  decline 

haul 

From  Atlantic  to  Pacific  coast  regulated  by  water  competition. 

Futility  of  Commission,  demonstrated  in  Milwaukee  and  Mini 

apolis  case,  led  me  to  take  an  interest  in  effort  to  confer  pow< 

that  mieht  remedy  injustices 

Ma ki ng  of ,  a  legislative  act 

Milwaukee  and  Minneapolis  case  discuseed 

Prefer  Commission  should  fix  maximum  rate  rather  than  abeoli 

rate 

Bate  per  mile  on  freight,  taking  all  railroads  in  United  States, 

1904.  $6,692;  in  1899,  $4^896 

Should  be  raised,  if  occasion  arises 

Specific,  have  not  declined;  defined 1 

To  secure  fiexibility  after  fixed  by  Commission,  amendment  si 

gested 

Use  of  **rate  per  ton  per  mile''  illusive 

While  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  has  been  steadily  decreaei 
that  does  not  indicate  rates  have  decreased;  figures  given 
not  include  low-grade  freight,  which  has  greatiy  increased.. 

Reasonableness  of  ratee 

Rebates— 

Believe  not  now  paid 

Books  would  not  show  directly 

Effectually  remedied  by  Elkins  law 

Enforcement  of  Elkins  law  would  remedy  evil  of 

Evils  of,  exaggerated 

Provision  in  Elkins  law  beneficial  to  railroads 

Review  provisions 

Southern  Pacific  Railway,  has  not  paid  dividends  for  eight  or  t 
years;  earned  5,  6,  and  7  per  cent;  expended  in  improvements.. 
South v»€«tem  Lumbermen's  Association — 

Statement  as  to  less  charge  being  made  for  long  haul  than  f 

short  haul , 

States— 

Com m issions  established  in  31 

Commissions  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  empowered  to  fix  schedules 

maximum  reasonable  rates , 

Memorials  of,  favoring  additional  powers  to  national  commi 

sion 11 

Steel  and  iron,  domestic  and  foreign  rates  on , 

BAXE&,  GEORGE  L.,  engaged  in  manufacturing  ice  and  selling  cos 
Columbia,  8.  C: 

Testimony  of 

Rate-making;  present  conditions  should  be  let  alone 

BAIiTHCOBS: 

Brief  filed  with  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  commerdi 
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tALTHCOBE  AND  OHIO  BAILBOAD:  P>«e. 
Testimony  relative  to — 

Additional  statement  relative  to  receipts  and  diBbursementfl  of  (Bond)  3821 

Bonds, and  stocks  (Bond) 1426,1427 

Contract  for  cars  and  locomotives;  mileage  of  ( Bond ) 1423 

Have  heard  no  complaint  against,  of  exorbitant  rates;  estimated  ex- 
penditure for  next  ten  vears  to  meet  increased  business  (Bond) 1414 

History  of  growth;  taxation  (Bond) 1424,1425 

Number  of  States  it  operates  in  (Bond) 1423 

Operates  its  own  refrigerator  cars  for  dairy  products,  but  not  for  CaU- 

fomia  fruit;  uses  more  or  less  private  cars  (Bond ) 1427 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  its  largest  stockholder,  but  not  majority  holder 

(Bond) 1427 

Receipts  and  disbursements  of  (Bond) 3821 

Statement  (Bond) 3821 

lAJSTKB: 

Rate  of  interest  not  fixed  by  Congress  (Tuttle) 926,960,©81 

ABBEB,  CI<ABENCE,  representing  the  Commercial  Club  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn.: 

Testimony  of 1840 

Rate  making — 

Commission,  opposed  to  entrusting  it  with 1840 

Esch-Townsend  bill  provision  opposed 1840 

AKKET,  J.  A.,  secretary  of  Van  Buren  Horticultural  Association,  Van 
Buren,  Ark.: 

Testimony  of 2501 

Private  car  line  systems — 

Publish  their  rates 2502 

Rates  charged 2601 

Since  advent  of  Armour  Line  in  our  territory  most  excellent 
service 2501 

AHTLES,  JOSEPH,  engaged  in  illuminating  and  burning  oil  business,  St 
Paul: 

Testimony  of 2740 

Esch-Townsend  bill — 

Ought  to  be  passed 2743 

Rates—    ' 

On  oil  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  raised  to  20  cents  at  request 
of  Standard  Oil  Company 2740,2742 

ASINO  POINT  SYSTEM: 
Testimoni/  r dative  to — 

CaseH  showing  dissatisfaction  within  the  South,  and  rates  under  (Rip- 
ley)      2321 

▲TliOB,  J.  F.,  of  Milford,  Va.: 

Testimony  of 3324 

Discriminations — 

Corn  in  carload  lots  Chicago  to  Newport  News  12  cents  per  hun- 
dred; for  export,  11 J  cents;  from  west  of  Missouri  River,  10 

cents 3325 

Letter  from  traffic  manager  showing  I  have  to  pay  for  120  miles 

as  much  as  western  farmer  pays  for  over  1 .000  miles 3325 

Railroads  clothed  with  extraordinary  right  to  take  forcible  possession 
of  private  property  there  is  absolutely  no  relation  between  service 
performed  and  pay  received;  this  act  of  injustice  has  destroyed 
value  of  hind  so  that  some  agricultural  counties  in  Virginia  lees 
populous  than  in  1790 3524 

SAN,  IBVINO  M.,  Milwaukee;  President  Northwestern  Iron  Company: 

Testimony  of 1823 

Rate  making — 

Commission  if  entrusted  with,  should  be  divided  into  districts...  1825 

Commission,  opiwsed  to  entrusting  to 1824 

Distance  rate,  (>|)j)08ed 1823 

plasticity  desirable ,,,. .,••• ,,,,,,^,,,,,,  18^-^ 
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BIDDLE,  W.  B.,  third  Tioe-preddent  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Fm 
Railway: 
2tetm4my  o/. 

Cattle- 
Change  in  service;  reasons  for;  do  not  believe  there  has  been 

vance  in  rates  

Claims  paid  for  damage  to  the  stock  and  lor  personal  inju 

mach  greater  than  on  other  traffic 

Competition  is  still  of  controlling  force 

Famish  smaller  amoont  of  paying  tonnage  than  any  other  fret 

traffic 

Given  fastest  time  of  any  class  of  freight  traffic 

Bates  are  reasonable  in  themselves,  and  by  oomparison 

Bates  have  been  advanced  since  1898,  bnt  not  through  any 

lawful  method 

Beasonable  service  is  now  beine  given 

Bequire  large  equipment,  which  lies  idle  part  of  year 

Require  special  facilities  in  way  of  tracks  and  yards 

Return  ot  large  percentage  of  equipment  empty 

Discrimination  in  rates;  present  law  should  be  strictly  enforced... 
Foreign  commerce;  do  not  believe  in  publication  of  rates  in  ex] 

traae 

Railroads — 

Not  overofficered 

Officers,  number  of,  west  of  Mississippi 

Bate  making — 

Not  an  exact  science,  probably  never  will  be 

Present  law  perfectly  feasible  and  ought  to  be  effective 

Bates  are  basic;  change  in  a  given  rate  will  probably  affect  h 

number 

Unless  same  general  plan  is  pursued  in  future,  as  in  past,  eo 

business  interests  of  country  will  be  unsettled 

Where  carrier  has  been  sustained  by  court,  carrier  very  ap 

comply  with  suggestion  of  court 

Bebates — 

Have  known  of  no  such  pavments  for  over  12  years 

No  reliable  evidence  they  nave  been  paid  on  live  stock  foi 

years 

Texas  Cattle  Raisers'  Association;  answer  to  Cowan's  brief  of  tl 

complaint 

BILLS  relating  to  interstate  commerce  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  0 
mission  m  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress: 
Introduced  by- 
Mr.  Carmack,  amendment  to  8.  2439 

Mr.  Cockrell,  S.  2861 

Mr.  Elkins,  8.  6709 

Mr.  Foraker,  8.  3937 

Mr.  Hepburn,  H.  R.  18127 

Mr.  Kean,  8.  Res.  288 

Mr.  Martin,  H.  R.  amendment  to  H.  R.  18127 

Mr.  Newlands,  8.  R.  86 

Mr.  Patterson,  8.  7051 

Mr.  Penrose,  8.4092 

Mr.  Quarles,  8.  2439 

Mr.  Spooner  (for  Mr.  Quarles),  8.  6677 

Mr.  Townsend,  H.  R.  18588 

report  accompanying  H.  R.  18588 

BIBD,  A.  0.,  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic  of  ''Gould  System:" 

Tutimony  of. < 

American  Refrigerator  Transit  Company— 

Am  vice-president  of 

Is  not  a  private  car  line 

System  of  char^  explained , ^ 
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IBD,  A.  C— Ck>ntmaed. 
Testimony  of—- 

Clamor  for  legislation — 

A^tation;  after  failure  in  two  cases  dted  the  Interstate  Commeroe 
Law  Association  was  or^nized  and  my  rate  clerk  was  hired 

from  me  by  that  association 2250 

Agitation  commenced  with  E.  P.  Bacon,  who  wanted  sll  the  grain 
of  Wisconsin  brought  to  Milwaukee,  instead  of  having  piot  go 

to  Chicago 2264 

Agitation;  next  case  underlying  it  was  Milwaukee  Chamber  of 
Commerce  case,  involving  Dakotas  and  Minnesota  shipments 

to  Minneapolis  and  Milwaukee;  history  of 2257 

Producers  found  no  fault 2255 

Discriminations- 
Controversies  come  from  middlemen  who  are  Jobbers 2260 

Fixing  of  a  maximum  rate  could  in  no  manner  settle  any  dispute 
arising  under  relative  discrimination;  DHnois  tariff  is  illustra- 
tion      2293 

No  secret  discriminations  now 2284 

Only  measure  by  which  discriminations  or  complaints  between 
localities  can  be  absoluely  disposed  of  is  by  application  of  a 

distance  tariff 2294 

Reply  to  E.  P.  Bacon  as  to 2262,2263,2264 

Reply  to  E.  P.  Bacon  as  to  Wichita  lumber  case 2258, 2262, 2285 

Distance  rate — 

Effect  of 2270 

Export  and  import  rates — 

Difference  oetween  domestic  rates  and  inland  portion  of  the  for- 
eign rates 2264 

Gould  system — 

Do  not  know  of  a  single  case  where  the  rate  is  held  unreasonable 

per  se  by  shippers  except  on  Texas  Uve  stock 2284 

Grain — 

Middleman  is  being  eliminated 2277 

Illinois — 

Rate  law 2270 

Interstate  commerce  law — 

Review  of 2250 

Iowa — 

Governor  Cummins' s  complaint,  that  which  underlies  all,  are  in- 
terstate commerce  law  provisions 2267 

In  case  cited  where  discrimination  against  Fort  Dodge  in  favor  of 
Des  Moines,  do  not  think  simply  fixine  a  maximum  rate  would 

remedy  unless  you  repealed  lon^  and  snort  haul  clause 2293 

In  distance  tariffs,  a  minimum  as  well  as  maximum  was  especially 
declared  to  be  for  purpose  of  protecting  Iowa  jobbers  against 

interstate  jobbers : 2266 

Statements  of  Gt)vernor  Cummins  reviewed 2266 

Long  and  short  haul — 

Gould  svstem  observes  that  clause 2288,2291,2292 

Railroad  at  liberty  to  make  very  low  rate  to  meet  competition 
provided  that  leaves  even  small  fraction  to  contribute  to  fund 

of  expenses 2292 

Missouri — 

Rate  law 2272 

Private  car  line  systems — 

American  Refrigerator  Transit  Company  is  not  a  private  car  line; 
explanation;  first,  there  are  the  private  cars,  refrigerator  or 
other,  in  which  the  owner  ships  his  own  products;  second,  are 
cars  owned  by  individuals  or  private  corporations  who  employ 

them  in  service  of  other  people 2278,2279,2280,2283 

Armour  &  Co.  own  both  classes  of 2279 

Everything  under  control  of  CommiHsion  unless  right  to  regulate 

price 2281,2282 

Icmg  charge ,,    2295 
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BOH),  A.  C— Oontinued. 
Testimony  of— 

Private  car  line  systems— Continued. 

Oil,  cylinder  tank  cars  owned  by  Standard  Oil  Oompany;  syflfa 

of  cnarges 

Term  erroneously  used 

Railroads — 

Nothing  so  profitable  to  carrier  as  local  businesB  and  proeperitj 
Bate  making — 

Amendment;  suggest  nothing  unless  to  expedite  bearings  beic 

Commission 

Best  test  is  to  compare  your  revenue,  see  if  road  is  earning  t 

much,  then  see  ii  there  is  an  undue  relation  or  prominence 

some  article 

Clamor  for  leeisladon  commenced  with  £.  P.  ^MX>n 

Governmental  interference,  would  discourage  railroad  buUdiiw 

West 

In  questions  involving  change  of  rate  traffic  managen  of  o 

lines  meet  so  as  to  have  benefit  of  what  each  knows 

I  spent  three  years  as  member  of  committee  engaged  in  effort 

make  for  country  a  uniform  classification;  hdled^ 

Matter  of  evolution 

No  commiiision  can  make  any  considerable  portion  d  the  taii 

of  the  country:  not  years  enough  in  life 

No  remedy  can  be  justified  which  deprives  owner  of  nilra 

property  of  due  process  of  law 

Not  a  definite  science 

Not  possible  for  Commission  to  adjust  differences  and  fix  rates 

well  as  railroads  can 

Only  basis  to  avoid  complaints  of  discrimination  between  ooi 

m'unities  would  be  distance  tariff,  but  no  man  who  has  studii 

question  wants  that  process  performed 

Other  serious  objections  to  giving  Commission  enlai^ged  power. 
Perfectly  satistied  for  Commission  to  retain  power  to  declare giv< 

rate  unreasonable,  but  not  to  fix  substituted  rate 

Rate,  to  change;  ten  days'  notice  required  to  advance,  and  thr 

to  reduce 

Reasonable  man  would  not  invest  in  property,  eamins  capacity 

which  is  limited  by  somebody  else .'. 

There  is  no  royal  road 

Would,  in  case  Commission  could  not  settle  dispute,  favor  goii 

directly  to  court 

Would  not  advise  taking  cases  to  court  in  first  instance 

Rebates — 

Believe  none  paid  now 

Do  not  believe  Standard  Oil  Company  or  beef  trusts  have  reoeiv< 

a  rebate  since  1887 

Not  a  line  in  any  system  I  represent  has  a  rebate 

Reasonableness  of  rates — 

Question  has  narrowed  down  to  remedy  for  relatively  onreasoi 

able  rates 

Texas- 
Live  stock  cattle  rate;  Cowan's  testimony  reviewed 

Rate  on  cattle  ab<jut  the  lowest,  considering  value  and  care 

BLODOETT,  FRANK  G.,  Janesville,  Wis.: 

Ttttimonif  Of 

Discrimination  in  rates — 

Country  miller  could  not  exist  without  ''milling  in  transit"  pri^ 

ilepe,  placing  him  on  equal  footing  with  terminal  miller 

Think  shippers  in  my  locality  satisfied  with  rates 

Rate  making;  opposed  to  empowering  Commission  with 

Rebat4^«j — 

Almost  entirely  wiped  out 

Few  now  gaid  to  exist  through  private  car  lines,  etc.     Can  I 
^radicated  by  further  legislation  if  necessary..,,.,,, ^.,,,,^., 
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LTWBIGHT,  W.  P.,  famitare  manofactarer,  Danville,  Va.: 

Testimony  of 2006 

Bate  making 

Believe  Dan ville,  Va. ,  can  prosper  linder  present  rates 2008 

Not  in  sympathy  with  memorial  against  Soathem  Railway  by 

certain  citizeDs  of  Danville,  Va 2006 

Opposed  to  enlarging  powers  of  Commission 2006 

n),  HUGH  L.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  second  vice-president  and  general  attorney 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company: 

Testimony  of 1377,8821 

Additional  statement  relative  to  receipts  and  disbursements  of  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad 3821 

Alternatives:  (1)  a  proposition  to  improve  present  law  by  increasing 
powers  of  Commission^  (2)  and  the  proposition  to  improve  present 
uiw  by  changing  functions  of  Commission,  shortening  procedure  to 

the  point  where  you  get  a  binding  decision  from  a  court 1395 

Antitrust  law,  effect  of,  has  been  to  compel  organization  of  big  rail- 
road corporations 1413 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad — 

Bonds  and  stocks 1426,1427 

Contract  for  cars  and  locomotives;  mileage  of 1423 

Have  heard  no  complaint  against,  of  exorbitant  rates;  estimated 

expenditure  for  next  ten  years  to  meet  increased  business 1414 

History  of  growth;  taxation ^.  1424,1425 

Number  of  States  it  operates  in 1423 

Operates  its  own  refrigerator  cars  for  dairy  products,  but  not  for 

California  fruity  uses  more  or  less  private  cars 1427 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  its  largest  stockholder,  but  not  majority 

holdfer 1427 

Receipts  and  disbursements  of 3821 

Statement 3821 

Oonsolidation  has  done  good;  not  likely  to  extend  much  further;  due 

largely  to  antipooling  and  antitrust  acts 1428,1430 

Consntutional  questions — 

As  to  requirements  of  branch  lines  being  subject  of  legislation. . .    1422 
Conferring  powers  on  Commission  to  ascertain  reasonable  rate. . .    1416 
Discriminations  in  rates  between  persons  (Elkins  Act  sufficient);  be- 
tween localities  or  descriptionB  of  traffic  ( Elkins  Act  sufficient) 1392, 

1393, 1401 

Esch-Townsend  bill  criticised 1384,1396 

Elkins  Act  sufficient  against  discriminations;  did  not  change  the  law 

as  to  reasonableness  of  rates 1393 

Injunction- 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  could  not  only  complain  of  a 
single  rate  in  bill  filed,  but  of  all,  and  get  judgment  upon  all . .    1411 

Power  of  Constitution  in  process  to  establish  maximum  rate 1403 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 

Great  majority  of  cases  lost  by  them  in  court  due  to  persistent 
refusal  to  heed  construction  put  on  interstate  commerce  act  by 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  irrespective  of  proposition  that 
commercial  conditions  must  be  regarded  under  eacn  of  the  sec- 
tions, except  the  second 1400 

If  relieved  of  judicial  procedure,  would  have  time  to  enforce 

Elkins  Act  against  discriminations  and  secret  rates 1412 

It,  with  exception,  perhaps,  of  Chairman  Knapp,  wants  to  free 

Commission  from  any  control  by  courts 1395 

Legislative  power  of  Congress  can  not  be  delected  to  Commission    1378 

Loopholes  should  not  be  left  to  usurp  legislative  power 1381 

Must  not  be  left  to  construe  its  own  powers 1415 

Obiection  to  providing  that  when  it  finds  a  rate  unreasonable,  it 

shall  say  how  far  that  rate  must  be  changed 1394 

What  it  does  after  it  takes  case  to  court 1410 

Interstate  commerce  law — 

Broad-gauge  law 1390 

Penalties  of,  are  obstruction  to  enforcement;  perfected  by  Elkins 

Act ^^aav^^ssft. 

S.  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol  4 6^ 
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BOND,  HUOH  L.— Continaed. 
Tutimony  of— 

Interstate  commerce  law — ContiiraedL 

Persistent  refusal  of  Commission  to  heed  oonstruction  of  C 

States  Supreme  Court 

National  incorporation  act 

Private  car  line  systems,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  use  of 

Bailroads — 

Any  drastic  power  given  to  Commiasion  would  affect  pow 

railroads  to  get  money  for  ImprovementB  to  carry  on  gro 

business 

As  much  a  part  of  community  as  a  bank 

Entitled  to  protection  against  competitors  that  want  to  cot  i 

Trunk  lines  have  to  take  most  lax  interpretation  of  anji 

line 

Usual  arrangement  between  trunk  and  branch  lines  as  to  diy 

of  rates 

Bate  making — 

After  suit  is  brought,  believe  can  ask  court  not  onlj  to  enjoin 

found  unreasonable,  but  any  rate  they  find  unreasonable;  i 

tration - 

Amendment  suggested.    If  rate  strikes  Commiasion  as  unrei 

able,  for  them  to  go  immediately  to  the  ooart 

Any  act  which  tries  to  give  Commission  discretionary  power  o 

to  be  held  void 

Any  drastic  power  given  to  Commission  woald  affect  pow< 

railroads  to  get  money  for  improvements  to  carry  on  gro' 

business 

Complaint  of  time  and  expense  in  getting  cases  prepared  and  I 

by  the  Commission 

Esch-Townsend  bill  provisions  criticised 

Le^lative  power  of  Congress  can  not  be  delegated  to  a  com 

sion;  cases  cited 

Loopholes  should  not  be  left  so  that  Commission  maj  osorp  li 

lative  powers 

Power  should  be  left  with  railroads 

''Reasonable"  has  a  definite,  legal  meaning 1384 

Reduction  of  rates  would  mean,  ordinarily,  redaction  of  expei 

and  that  would  affect  wages 

Reasonableness  of  rates — 

Elkins  Act  has  not  changed  the  law;  what  Commission  clain 

be  able  to  do  under  maximum  rate  case 

Whether  law  should  authorize,  in  terms.  Commission  to  ai 

tain 

Rebates;  shippers  threatened  to  boycott  the  Baltimore  and  ( 

for  opposition  to 

BOSTON: 

Brief   filed  with  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  oommei 
organization  of  (Appendix  E,  Part  I,  VoL  V) 

BOSTON  AND  MAINE  SYSTEM: 
Testimony  relative  to— 

Amount  of  bonds,  and  how  held  (Tuttle) 

Amount  paid  private  car  line  by  (Tuttle) 

Capital  stock,  etc.  (Tuttle) 

Employees  injured  caret!  for  (Tuttle) 

Has  no  contracts  with  private  car  lines  (Tuttle) 

No  complaint  of  any  rate  of,  tried  by  Commission  (Tuttle) 

Statistics  (Tuttle) , 

Tax  paid  by  (Tattle) 

BOWES,  F.  B.,  assistant  trafiSc  manager,  Illinois  Central  Railroad: 

Tealirnony  of 

Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange — 

Petition,  for  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  Interstate  Comm 
Commission,  to  aJEford  check  on  unjust  and  unreasonable  rat 
Esch-Townsend  bill — 

Objection  to  power  being  given 'Commissioii.. ••••••••••.,.. 
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XTES,  F.  B.— Continaed.  PM^ 

Tatimony  of— 

Illinois  Central  Railroad — 

**Feedinff-in- transit"  rate 2861 

Has  an  'industrial  commission"  to  look  after  securing  location 

of  industries  on  its  line 2852 

Has  probably  largest  supply  of  refrigerator  cars  of  any  railroad  in 

America  in  proportion  to  mileage  and  equipment 2846 

Icing  charges— Mead's  testimony  reviewed 2846 

Lumber  rates  not  advanced  since  1903;  but  prices  of  yellow-pine 

lumber  have  advanced  on  several  occasions 2846 

Never  heard  that  railroads  have  decreed  that  certain  States,  Iowa 
among  them,  are  to  be  agricultural;  our  road  has  no  restriction 

of  that  nature  in  any  of  13  States  it  passes 2852 

New  Orleans  traffic — Kobinson's  testimonv  reviewed 2847 

No  contract  with  Armour  or  any  other  refrigerator  car  line 2846 

Overcapitalization  charge  reviewed 2848 

Professor  Ripley's  testimony  as  to  solution  of  trouble  by  division 

of  territory  by  railroads,  reviewed 2848 

Bate  making- 
Can  not  be  done  by  any  Grovemment  body  and  maintain  condi- 
tions existing 2783 

Change  in  a  rate  from  Ohio  River  would  involve  change  in  every 
rate  that  bases  on  Ohio  River  in  States  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  involve  a  change  in 
every  rate  from  New  England  and  from  the  Eastern  States  that 
base  on  Baltimore — a  dangerous  power  to  put  in  hands  of 

Commission 2726,2727 

Conditions  are  changing  constantly,  and  we  try  to  adapt  rates  to 

changes 2782 

Difficulties  of,  illustrated  in  petition  of  Chicago  and  St  Louis 

merchants  claiming  rates  unfair 2725 

Expert  traffic  men  only  persons  competent  to  pass  on  freight 

rates 2727 

Localities,  adjusting  rates  relatively  as  to,  occupies  entire  time  of 

traffic  people 2733 

No  objection  to  present  law 2734 

Revising  a  rate,  not  done  without  tearing  down  the  entire  struc- 
ture     2727 

Revising  in  one  case  involves  thousands  of  rates 2730 

Shippers,  jobbers,  and  manufacturers— the  great  mass  of  them — 

are  in  favor  of  present  conditions  remaining 2733 

Sugar-rate  case  cited  to  show  complexities  attending  rate  in  com- 
modities: took  twenty  men  three  days  after  the  outline  was 

fixed  to  line  up  the  interior  rates 2730, 2731 

The  large  majority  of  complaints  from  individuals  and  localities 

never  reach  Commission 2733 

Yellow-pine  lumber  case  cited  to  show  dangers  attending  power 

to  fix  rate  by  Commission 2734 

ADLSY,  HEBBEBT,  of  New  York,  traffic  manager  of  Millers  National 
Federation: 

Tuiimonyof 2832 

European  rates — 

Compared  with  United  States 2835 

Government  ownership — 

Opposed  to 2835 

Rate  making- 
Agitation,  great  deal  of  brought  about  by  **  uniform  bill  of  lading" 

which  has  been  withdrawn 2836 

Commission,  instead  of  having  authority  to  make  orders,  should 

be  investigators 2836 

If  power  were  given  to  Commission  we  should  be  in  same  boat  as 

shippers  in  England 2834 

Impossible  for  six  or  twelve  men  in  Washington  to  make  rates..    2835 

Mileage  basis  would  mean  ruin  to  country 2834 

Now  takes  six  months  or  year  to  get  a  decision •••••    2836 

Bebates—  ^^^^^^ 

Think  none  lince  Elkins  act ««««•««««•••••«  ^^^ 
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BBITI8H  BATLWAT  LAWS  AHD  BBGXTIiATIOHB. 

(Appendix  B;  Vol.  5) 

BaOTHEBHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINBSB8: 

On  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Erie  Railway;  Statement 

Esch-Townsend  bill— 

Opposed  to 

Protest  against  any  substantial  change  in  interstate  rates  (Tattle) . 
Rate  making— 

Opposea  to  governmental  regulation 

B&OWK,  A.  B.,  Washington,  D.  C,  counsel  for  Atchison,  Topekaand  Si 
FeRailoadCk).: 

Tsttimonffof, • 

Atchison  system— 

Has  not  paid  any  rebates 

Leed's  testimony  before  Interstate  Gonimerce  Commission  ii 

duced 

Mead's  testimony  as  to  paying  rebates,  reviewed 

Rebates— 

Atchison  system  has  not  paid  any 

BBOWN,  CHAKTiES  H.,  bagging  and  cotton-tie  bnainesB;  presiden 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mobile,  Ala. : 

Tutimonyof, , 

Rate  making — 

Commercial  interests  of  Mobile  would  regret  to  see  makiiij 

rates  pass  out  of  hands  of  railroads 

Rebates- 
No  complaints  of 

BBOWK,  0.  M.,  orange  grower  and  shipper,  Redlaods,  Cal.: 

TaUmony  of 

Private  car-line  systems — 

Excellent  service  in  California 

Publishes  a  schedule  of  rates 

Rate  making — 

Want  Commission  given  power  to  enforce  findings 

BBOWN,  H.  D. ,  president  and  general  manager  of  Brown  Goal  Companj 
Sioux  City;  also  treasurer  of  White  Rock  Cattle  Company: 

Tutimonyof. 

Cattle  rates 

Rate  making — 

Sooner  take  chances  with  traffic  managers  than  average  man 
Commission 

BUBB,  B.  HUDSON,  member  of  Florida  railway  commission,  acting  i 
association  of  commissioners  of  the  various  States: 

Tutimony  of 

Commission,  conferring  rate-making  power  upon,  will  laiigely  renv 

evils 

Courts,  aggrieved  parties  do  not  resort  to 

Discrimination  in  rates  favor  large  shippers  in  Florida 

Discrimination  in  long  and  short  haul 

Florida  railway  conmiission,  powers  of,  favorable  results  of 

National  association  railway  commissioners,  composition  and  purp 

of;  represented  here;  resolutions 

Quarles  bill  hardly  strong  enough 

Rates- 
Favor  absolute  power  of  Commission  to  make,  upon  complaini 
To  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  New  York 

BUBUM,  PATRICK  O.,  Augusta,  Ga.    Milling  and  produce  business: 

T^imony  of 

Rate  making — 

Satisfied  with  present  conditions ..•••.. 

Rebates — 

Have  not  received  any ••...• •••••••••«.••••• 
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IH,  T.  O.,  engaged  in  the  iron  and  ooal  businees,  Birmingham,  Ala.:  Page. 

TaUmonyof 2966 

Railroads— 

In  Northwest  particularly  shippers  and  railroads  work  harmoni- 
ously     2968 

Should  improve  in  adjustinj;^  claims 2974 

Statistics,  for  the  South,  showing  development  under  expansion 

of  railroads 2969 

Statistics  for  the  United  States 2973 

Bate  making — 

Do  not  think  it  possible  for  Government  to  select  a  body  of  men 

who  would  fairly  and  intelligently  establish  freight  rates 2973 

To  give  Commission  power  to  fix  rates  would  cause  great  confusion 
in  business 2967,2969 

SOT,  GODFBET  L.,  carbon-black  maker,  Boston,  Mass.: 

TaUmonyof 2746 

Advance  in  freight  rates,  etc. — 

Report  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  response  to  Senate 

resolution 2747 

Rate  making — 

Government  ownership  would  be  worse  than  present  evil 2746 

Grovernment  supervision  favored  as  effective  remedy  for  shippers 
and  removal  of  temptations  for  rebates,  etc 2746 

[JFOBNIA: 

Tettimony  relative  to— 

"California  Fruit  Distributors'  "  agreement  with  Armour  Car  Line 
which  has  monopoly  of  ourying  all  fresh  fruit  shipments  over 

Southern  Pacific  lines:  discriminations  (Stevens ) 3308, 3309 

Earl  Fruit  Company  and  other  members  oi  "Distributors"  do  both  a 

commission  and  f.  o.  b.  business  (Stevens) 3311 

Fruit  growers'  resolution  favoring  establishment  of  court  of  interstate 

commerce  (Stevens) 3308 

Injunction  saved  orange  industry  (Call) 2698 

Oranges;  cost  per  acre  of  placing  groves  in  bearing;  cost  of,  per  box 

(Call) 2687 

Oranges;  producers*  profit  (Call) 2687 

Oranges;  rates  (Call) 2687 

Order  of  Commission  disregarded  by  railroad  (Call) 2688 

Pooling,  effect  of  (Cain 2698 

Rates  found  excessive  bv  Commission,  but  powerless  to  reduce  (Call) .    2688 
Sale  of  deciduous  fruit  shipments  not  satismctory  last  season;  illustra- 
tion (Stevens) 3313 

Tables  showing  prices  paid  by  distributors  for  fruit,  cost  of  shipment, 
etc.;  companson  of  rates  (Stevens) 3318 

LL,  JOSEPH  H.,  attorney  at  law,  Los  Angeles,  representing  citrus-fruit 
interests  in  soutiiem  California: 

Testimony  of 2684 

California — 

Injunction  saved  orange  industry 2698 

Oranges;  cost  per  acre  of  placing  groves  in  bearing;  cost  of,  per 

box 2687 

Oranges;  producers*  profit 2687 

Oranges;  rates 2687 

Orderof  Commission  disregarded  by  railroad 2688 

Pooling,  effect  of 2698 

Rates  found  excessive  by  Commission,  but  powerless  to  reduce . .    2688 
Oonstitutional  questions — 

Congress  has  power  to  regulate  commerce  by  any  constitutional 

means 2708 

II  Commission  has  power  to  declare  an  existing  rate  unreasonable 
it  may  order  earner  to  cease,  but  it  can  not  suDstitute  any  other.    2694 

Injunction;  power  in  the  courts  considered 2716 

Public  rates  constitute  an  evidence  of  legality,  etc.;  dedsion  dted.    2693 
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OAIjL,  JOSBFH  H.— Continued. 
Teitimony  of— 

Constitutional  questions— Continaed. 

Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  fixing  of  rate  for  the  fi 

IS  a  legislative  function 

There  is  no  law  by  which  court  can  do  more  than  either  en 

the  order  of  Commission  or  refuse 

When  Commission  assumed  it  had  power  to  sabstitate  a  mU 

did  it,  court  held  it  acted  without  authority 

Without  authority  from  Congress  railroads  would  have  no 
to  fix  rates  for  interstate  trMMportation;  decision  cited.... 
Bflch-Townsend  bill—  r^uf'f''^ 

Provisions  reviewed;  commended 

Private  car-line  systems — 

Additional  statement  as  to  whether  Armour  interests  wereeng 

in  fruit  business  in  southern  California 

Icing  ehai^,  section  I,  in  Esch-Townsend  bill  should  be  amei 

making  it  the  act  of  the  railway 

Monopoly 

Eailroad  is  required  to  furnish  all  equipment  necessary  for 
and  protection  of  property  which  it  holds  itself  out  to  be 

mon  carrier  of 

Santa  Fe,  for  its  system,  organized  a  car  line 

Railroads- 
Statistics:  Earnings  compared  with  increase  of  wealth 

Value  of 

Bate  making — 

Commission  should  have  supervising  power  overrates,  vrith  p^ 

to  fix  maximum  rates 

Of  cases  that  have  gone  through  Commission  to  Supreme  O 
over  seven  and  one-half  years  is  average  time  consumed  . . 
Bates- 
Are  fixed  by  combination 

Bouting— 

Against  Southern  Pacific  Company  and  the  Santa  Fe 

Injunction  saved  orange  industry 

Pooling,  effect  of - 

Santa  Fe  Kailroad— 

Statistics 

Southern  Pacific  Railway — 

Net  income  per  mile 

Statistics 

OAHADA: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Commission  there  invested  with  power  to  make  rates  (Meyer) .. 
Railway  act  of  the  Dominion  of,  1903.  (Appendix  A;  Vol.  V). 
Railroads  have  advantage  of  us  in  not  being  subject  to  our  interst 

commerce  law ;  give  rebates;  illustrations  (Hill ) 

Rate  fixing  in  (New  York  Sun,  May  6,  1905)  (Meyer) , 

Bates  complained  of  in  Canadian  Parliament,  and  referred  toas  hi( 

in  Ctoacia  than  in  UnitedStates  (Meyer) 

OANADIAN  BAILBOADS: 

Given  autocratic  power  but  no  action  has  yet  been  taken  under 
act  (Tuttle) 

OAKNON  FALLS  DISCBULINATIOK 

OAPITALIZATION:     (See  OvercapUalizalion, ) 
I'estimontf  relative  to — 

A  railroad  has  to  make  its  revenues  on  rates  fixed  by  the  railrc 

which  were  built  during  the  economical  period  (Raiose^) 

Bonds  and  stocks  do  not  always  represent  a  bona  fide  investiE 

( Clements ) 

England  capitalizes  every  dollar  of  additions  (Ramsev) 

England  and  U.  S.  railroads,  conditions  compared.  (Clements) . . 
Low  mileage  capitalization  kept  down  here  oy  fact  of  earnings  be 

put  into  betterments  (Ramsey) 
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?ITALIZATIOK— Oontinned.  Pac«. 

Testimony,  relative  to— 

Not  a  railroad  in  the  country,  nnlesB  small  linee,  whose  capitalization 

represents  cost  of  property  (Ramsey) 2137 

(Newcomb) 3518 

Watering  stock  should  be  prohibited  (Shevlin) 1961 

alLE,  li.  B. ,  tobacco  shipper  and  president  of  Janesville  Machine  Com- 
pany, Janesville,  Wis.: 

Tedimony  of 2177 

Rate  makinj? — 

Great  deal  of  this  excitement  is  created  by  politicians  and  news- 
papers of  Chicago-  A  merican-Hearst  type 21 81 

No  need  of  Government  doing  anything  more  than  at  present.  2179, 2181 
Wisc^onsin — 

Business  Men's  Club  of,  answering  charge  of  corruption  of  legis- 
lature by  railroads 2181 

Charge  that  railroads  are  corrupting  legislature,  answered 2178 

Fort V -eight  railroad  corporations  in;  but  eight  paid  dividends  in 

1902 2179,2180,2182 

Rebates — 

All  stopped.. i 2181 

BtliETON,  MTTBBAT,  wholesale  dry  goods  business,  representing  Busi- 
ness Men's  League  and  others,  St.  Louis: 
Tettimonyof. 2515 

Iowa — 

I  n  el  ast ic  rates  have  dri  ven  manufacturers  out  of  State 2519 

Missouri — 

Division  of  public  sentiment  on  the  Question 2523 

State  maximum  rate  bill  disordered  freight  schedules 2515 

Oklahoma — 

Developed  by  railroads 2519 

Railroads — 

Educational  institutions  lai|;e  investors 2518 

Insurance  companies  large  mvestors 2518 

Largely  owned  by  small  shareholders 2518 

Savings  banks  large  investors 2518 

Statistics:  Amount  paid  employees 2517 

Bate  making — 

Business  men  of  St.  Louis  and  Southwest  opposed  to  intrusting 

power  of,  in  Commission 2515 

Commission-made  rate  no  more  sacred  to  agent  hustling  for  busi- 
ness than  made  bv  railroad 2521 

Govern ment  control  would  check  railroad  initiative 2520 

Local  issue 2517 

Prosperity  of  country  under  present  system 2616 

Texas- 
Man  ufactures  decreased  under  State  railroad  regulation 2620 

\^px)nsin — 

Flour  mills  flourish  under  present  system 2621 

EtS:  # 

Tettimony  relative  to — 

For  private,  legislation  may  be  necessary  (Bacon) 23 

Under  word  'facilities''  Commission  compels  railroads  to  furnish 
sufficient  cars  (Bacon) 22 

rXLE: 

Teitimony  relative  to^— 

Banks  broken  in  Iowa  on  account  of  unprofitableness  of  cattle  busi- 
ness (Cowan^ 3384 

Change  in  service;  reasons  for;  do  not  believe  there  has  been  advance 
in  rates  (Riddle) 1658 

Chicago  terminal  charges  on  livestock  (Cowan) 8420 

Claims  paid  for  damage  to  the  stock  and  for  personal  injoriee  mach 
greater  than  on  other  traffic  (Biddle) 1652 

Ckunpetition  is  still  of  controlling  force  (Biddle) 1665 
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OATTLB— Continued. 
Tatimony  relative  to— 

Furnish  smaller  amount  of  paying  tonnage  than  any  other 

traffic 

Given  fastest  time  of  any  class  of  freight  traflSc  (Biddle) 

live-stock  cases  (CJowan) 

Live-stock  interest  practically  a  unit  for  regulation  (Cowan).. 

Profita  in  shipments  too  great  (Cowan) 

Rates  are  reasonable  in  themselves,  and  by  comparison  ( Bidd 
Rates  have  been  advanced  since  1898,  but  not  through  any  u 

method  (Biddle) 

Rates;  remedy  not  sufficient  under  present  law  (Cowan) 

Rates  too  high  (Cowan) 

Reasonable  service  is  now  beins  e^iven  ( Biddle) 

Require  large  equipment,  which  lies  icUe  part  of  year  (Biddle 
Require  special  facilities  in  way  of  tracks  and  yards  ( Biddle). 
Return  of  large  percentage  of  equipment  empty  (Biddle) 

OATTLE-BAISEBS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  TEXAS: 
Testimony  relative  to — 

Complaint  of  rates  to  Commission  (Cowan)  .... ......... 

OATTIiE  RATES: 

Testimony  relative  to— 

(Brown) 

Have  advanced  little  (Hord) 

From  Texas  railroads  make  us  "stock-cattle  rate"  which  is 

able  (Hord) 

Not  excessive  compared  with  other  commodities  (  Hord) 

(Ramsey) ...... 

OHAKGES  IK  BATES: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Disadvantages  of  extended  hearings  (Lincoln ) 

Shifting  commercial  conditions  require  (Lincoln) 

Rate-making  power  should  be  elastic  (Lincoln ) 

Wages  depend  upon  necessary  compensation  from  traffic  (Line 

OKAPMAN,  WILLIAM  H.,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  owner  and  opei 
sawmills  in  Memphis,  Ark. : 

Tutimojiy  of 

Rate  making — 

Govei-nment  control  of  rates  not  feasible  without  Govei 

ownership 

No  objection  where  complaint  of  excessive  rate  was  mi 
giving  Commission  power  to  inquire  into  it,  and  if  jfoond  < 

ive,  to  correct  it 

Rates- 
Reasonable  at  present  time •....•••• 

CHATTANOOGA: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

No  complaint  in,  as  to  outgoing  freight;  complaints  aa  to  incc 
involving  water  transportation  (Mitchell) 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  HAILBOAD: 
Testimony  relative  to— 

Rate  (Bacon) 

OHICAGO   AND  LAKE  ERIE    RAILWAY,    BBOTHERHOOI 
LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  ON: 
Statement 

CHICAGO  LIVE-STOCK  EXCHANGE: 

Petition  praying  for  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  Interstate 
merce  Commission  to  a§ord  a  check  on  unjust  and  onreaso 
rates  (Bowes) 

OHICAGO,  MILWAX7KEE  AND  ST.  PAT7L  RAILWAY: 

Testimony  relative  to— 

Has  7,000  miles  in  system;  States  in;  if  we  could  carry  loaded  c 
both  directions  could  reduce  rates  (Hiland) 
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lOAGK),  MILWAXrKEE  AND  ST.  PATTL  BATLWAT— Oontinaed.     P»<^ 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Never  had  contention  with  Commiseion.    So  far  as  known  no  ground 

of  complaint  against  Commission  ( Hiland) 1330 

No  contract  arrangement  with  private  lines;  arrangement  runs  during 

life  of  prevailing  rate  (Hiland) 1335 

No  general  comp&int  of  its  rates;  no  trouble  in  agreeing  on  through 

rates  (Hiland) 1339 

Own  abNOut  1,200   refrigerator   cars  and   about  500  vegetable  cars 

(Hiland) 1335 

Statistics,  bonds,  stock,  emplovees,  trackage  (Peck) 1356,1361 

States  in  which  operated  (Peck) 1356 

Think  it  owns  stock  in  other  railroads  (Peck) 1357 

XOAGG  SHIPPEBS'  ASSOCIATION  AND  OTHERS: 

Arguments  favoring  a  read j  ustment  of  certain  freight  rates 2538 

BfOINNATI  FBEIGHT  BT7BEAU  CASE: 
TetAim(my  relative  to — 

Discriminations  between  localities  cited  ( Hooker) 129, 132 

AMOK  FOB  LEGISLATION: 
Tettimony  relative  to— 

Agitation;  after  failure  in  two  cases  cited  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Law  Association  was  oi^anized  and  my  rate  clerk  was  hired  from 

me  by  that  association  (Bird) 2250 

Agitation  commenced  with  £.  P.  Bacon,  who  wanted  all  the  grain  of 
Wisconsin  brought  to  Milwaukee  instead  of  having  part  go  to  Chi- 
cago (Bird) 2254 

Agitation,  next  case  underlying  it,  was  Milwaukee  Chamber  of 
Commerce  case,  involving  Dakotas  and  Minnesota  shipments  to 

Minneapolis  and  Milwaukee;  history  of  (Bird) 2257 

Producers  found  no  fault  (Bird) 2255 

lASSITICATION: 
Testimony  relative  to — 

Abuse  in  change  of  (Hooker) 139 

Arkansas  rates  fixea  by  a  commission,  and  generally  stand  on  State 
traffic;  mileage  scale;  can  not  change  local  rate  without  consent  of 
commission;  think  this  impairs  manufacturing  interests  of  Arkan- 
sas (Lincoln)  1228 

Basis  of  all  rates  (Lincoln) 1226 

Elements  in  considering  (Lincoln) 1226 

In  different  localities  (Lincoln) 1226 

Number  and  character  of  changes  in  (Lincoln) 1231 

Western  classification  committee,  how  composed  (Lincoln) 1231 

Western  classification  in  use  by  about  seven  lines  ( Lincoln) 1230 

«EMENTS,  JT7DS0N  C. ,  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner: 

Testimony  of 2988,3220 

Capitalization — 

Bonds  and  stocks  do  not  alwaj^s  represent  a  bona  fide  investment.    3054 

England  and  United  States  rsulroaids,  conditions  compared 3227 

Consolidation — 

And  capitalization  of  certain  railroads 3055 

Showing  same  directors  on  several  railroads 3055 

Constitutional  questions — 

Commission  attempted  to  condemn  excessive  part  of  a  rate  the 
whole  of  which  was  found  to  be  unreasonable;  Supreme  Court 

said  that  operated  to  fix  a  rate  for  future 3039 

Powers  as  to  rate-making 3039 

Discrimination — 

Commission  has  not  sought  to  enjoin,  as  between  localities,  except 

in  Wichita  case 3239 

Elkins  law — 

Has  had  tremendous  effect  in  diminution  of  all  these  abuses 3238 

England- 
Rate  conditions  compared  with  those  inU.  S 3227 

Export  and  import  rat^s — 

Belgium  to  New  York  leas  than  Pittsburg  to  New  York — brought 
to  Commission's  attention ^aax 
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OLSKENTS,  JUDSON  C— Continued. 
Tatimony  of— 

Export  and  import  rates — Continued. 

For  through  export  rate  to  Europe  and  throuf^h  import  rate  to 
Chicaf^o  to  be  less  than  rate  from  New  York  to  Chicago  seenu 
a  wide  discrimination 

Glass  case  reviewed 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 

All  it  undertook  was,  when  it  found  a  rate  unreasonable,  to  declare 
it  unreasonable  and  order  violation  to  stop 

As  to  its  Secretary  issuing  circular  letter  to  associations  and  sbip- 
X)er8  to  write  to  Senators  and  Representatives  in  fovor  of  pas- 
sage of  a  bill 

Cases;  informal  complaints  about  2,300;  explained 

Cases  in  which  manclatory  orders  disobeyed,  55 

Cases  in  which  mandatory  orders  were  made  and  complied  with, 
about  94;  mandatory  orders  partially  complied  with,  21 

Cases;  suits  brought  in  court  to  enforce  orders  which  were  ignored, 
about  48 

Complaints  before  Commission;  many  more  last  two  years  than 
same  length  of  time  before;  excessivenees  of  rates  and  relation 
resulting  in  discrimination  as  between  places,  complained  of.. 

Criticisms  of,  reviewed 2988,301i 

Esch-Townsend  bill;  no  member  of  Commission  ever  wrote  a  line 
of  or  had  anything  to  do  with 

Has  decided  about  400  formal  complaints  and  made  orders  in 
about  170;  has  dismissed  or  otherwise  disposed  of  about  230... 

Has  never  recommended  more  than  President  Roosevelt  recom- 
mends  

Has  (since  1897)  from  year  to  year  recommended  amendments, 
but  has  not  asked  to  make  everybody's  rates 

Hill's  utterances  in  relation  to,  reviewed 

How  it  should  be  constituted 

Increases  in  rates 

Maximum  rate  case,  reviewed;  table  of  rates,  cited 

Meyer's  utterances  as  to,  reviewed 

"Milk case"  testimony  of  Meyer,  reviewed 

Never  undertook  affirmativelv  to  fix  rate  for  the  future 

Orders  of,  disregarded  (in  1890)  because  lawyers  advised  carriers 
finding  of  Commission  was  not  conclusive... 

Strawberry  case  reviewed 

**  Terminal  charges  "  in  New  York,  Hill's  criticism  of,  reviewed.. 

To  confer  general  rate  fixing  power  on,  not  advisable 

Yellow-pine  lumber  case,  action  on 

Long  and  short  haul — 

Now  but  an  occasional  case  of  charging  more  for  the  short  than 

for  the  long  haul 

Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad — 

Manner  it  came  under  control  of  Atlantic  Coast  Line;  investiga- 
tion of  Com  mission 

Transaction  with  Atlantic  Coast  Line 

Milk  case- 
Hearing  in,  marked  Appendix  "  H" *.. 

Private  car-line  systems — 

Icing  cost;  some  of  us  have  thought  might  ultimately  be  reached 
under  Elkins  law,  as  a  discrimmation 

Question  whether  Commission  has  jurisdiction  over 

Refrigeration  service  should  be  amenable  to  same  jurisdiction 
freight  rates  are 3230, 

Should  publish  their  rates 

Railroads — 

As  to  building  up  favored  localities  by 

Books  open  at  all  times  to  inspection  would  be  a  great  check 

Great  increase  of  rates  shown  in  increase  in  revenue:  vears  1899 
and  1903  show  increase  in  gross  receipts  from  nreigbt  of 
$425,000,000 

Ownership  by  different  companies  of  stock  in  others  (table).  S22I» 
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<£MENTS,  JTJDSON  0.— Continued.  ?■«•. 

Testimony  of-^ 

Kail  road — Continued. 

Persons  on  board  of  directors  of   more  than  ^ve  companies 

(table) 8221.3223 

Reports  of;  penalty  should  be  provided  which  would  compel  full 

and  reasonable  compliance 3230 

Bate  making — 

Change  of  one  rate  affects  a  good  many 3036 

"Classification  No.  20;"  Commission's  action  reviewed 3036 

Coast  water  lines  justly  ought  to  be  placed  within  power  of  Com- 
mission      3237 

Commission  has  recommended  changes  from  year  to  year,  as  law 

requires 2988 

Commission  should  have  power  to  declare  a  rate  unreasonable,  to 
declare  what  is  a  reasonable  rate,  and  that  its  findings  shall  go 

into  immediate  effect 3243 

Confiscatory  rate  considered 3246 

Criticisms  of  Commission  reviewed 2988, 3012 

During  ten  y^ars  it  was  thought  Commission  had  the  power,  no 

such  revolution  came  as  is  now  preciicted 2996 

For  ten  years  no  carrier  denied,  in  his  answer,  authority  of  Com- 
mission to  fix  future  rate  ( William  R.  Morrison  cited) : 2996 

Have  never  advocated  a  minimum  rate 3242 

If  Commission  had  power  to  fix  a  rate,  do  not  know  that  it  would 
materially  affect  rebate  question;  it  might  prevent  discrimina- 
tion in  some  cases 3241 

Last  report  of  Commission  recommends  subjects  for  amendment .    3237 
Legislation  proposed  would  not  enable  Commission  to  lay  hands 

upon  every  rate 2996 

Maximum  rate  case;  court's  views  as  to  order  in  case  and  as  to 

power  of  Commission  over  every  rate 3036 

Mere  power  to  fix  the  maximum  rate  would  not  enable  Commis- 
sion to  handle  questions  of  discriminations 3241 

Ought  to  be  some  power  to  fix  divisions  between  companies  and 

connecting  lines,  making  a  through  rate 3237 

To  confer  general  rate  fixing  power  on  commission  not  advisable. .    3036 
Bates- 
Taken  as  a  whole  are  reasonably  low 8227 

Bebates— 

Abuses  and  wrong  practices  between  railroads  and  elevator  com- 
panies are  alleged  3231 

Admissions  of  railroad  ofiicials  of  payment  of,  and  destruction  of 

papers  relating  to  prior  to  Elkins  act  f  see  Appendix  G) . . .  2994, 2996 
Commission  had  series  of  lawsuits  to  get  oasis  to  enforce  its  order.    2996 
Commission  investi^ted  where  it  was  satisfied  a  manufacturing 
establishment  which  had  short-line  switch  or  short  road  was 
getting  undue  amount  of  through  rate,  amounting  to  a  rebate. .    3230 

Difficulties  of  enforcing  law;  ^incriminate'' witnesses 2990 

Efforts  of  Commission  to  amend  law,  successful 2991 

Strung  out  contests  over  compelling  witnesses  to  answer  and  pro- 
duce books 2992 

Social  Circle  case — 

Testimony  reviewed 8224 

Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association — 

Agreement,  January  14,  1892 3018 

Special  court — 

Have  thought  it  would  be  more  expeditious 3260 

Terminal  charges — 

Brimson  case  reviewed 8234 

Water  routes — 

Coast  water  lines  justly  ought  to  be  placed  within  power  of  Com- 
mission     3237 

(All  BATES: 
Tutimony  relative  to — 

Lowtr,  into  New  England  than  ever  before  (Kerr) 2210,2211«28U 
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OOGKSEIiL,  FBAKCIS  K.,  Interatate  Commerce  Commiamoner: 

TaUmony  of 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 

As  to  personnel  and  methods  in  conducting  certain  cases  befa: 

it,  and  results 

Private  car  line  systems — 

Can  be  absorbed  by  the  railroads 

Remedy  would  be  to  make  railroads  responsible  for  these  ca 
giving  them  authority  to  lease,  and  not  give  preference  to  m 

one 

Bate  making- 
After  lai)se  of  reasonable  time  from  order  of  Ck>m mission,  woo 
authorize  railroad,  if  it  desired  to  contest  rating,  to  go  into  t 
existing  courts 

Burden  of  proof  would  be  on  railroad  to  show  that  rate  fixed  I 
Commission  was  not  reasonable  and  just,  and  court  would  ha 
full  jurisdiction  to  determine  whether  rate  first  established  1 
railroad  and  declared  unreasonable  by  Commission  was  mm 
Bonable  and  unjust 

Court  would  have  authority  to  say  whether  rate  fixed  by  Ooi 
mission  was  reasonable  and  just;  in  my  judgment  court  woa 
be  compelled  to  decide  the  question 

Finding  of  Commission  should  go  into  immediate  efiect,  b 
remain  subject  to  appeal 

If  confiscatory  proceeding  railroad  would  go  in  and  restrain  Ooc 
mission  and  not  have  to  refer  to  this  law 

When  court  found  rate  fixed  by  railroad  unreasonable,  if  it  ^od 
find  rate  fixed  by  Commission  also  unreasonable,  it  would  devoid 
on  railroad  to  fix  another  rate;  if  rate  afterwards  fixed  was  coo 
plained  of,  think  Commission  would  have  authority  to  reexamii 
ease  and  fix  upon  some  rate  that  would  be  deemed  reasonab 
and  just 

Would  delegate  to  Commission  pnower  to  r^:ulate  rates;  to  decic 
whether  rates  prescribed  by  railroads  were  reasonable  and  joe 
and  to  decide,  after  complaints  and  investigations,  what  was 
reasonable  and  just  rate  in  that  case;  after  rate  was  fixed  I 
Commission,  it  should  continue  until  otherwise  settled 

Would  give  to  both  parties  right  of  appeal 

OOLOBADO: 

No  State  commission  (Lincoln) 

OOLXTKBUS,  GA.,  BOABD  OF  TSADE: 
Bate  making- 
Opposed  to  changes  in  law 

Bsch-Townsend  bill- 
Opposed  to 

COMMISSION  AGEKOT: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Do  not  know  of  any,  in  connection  with  soliciting  freight  (Ramsey). 

COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE: 

Senate  resolution  No.  288,  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  third  session,  authoi 
izing  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  of  Senate  to  investigat 
and  report 

Notification  of  hearings;  form 

COMMODITY  RATE: 

Tettimany  relative  to— 

Fear  commodity  rate  which  we  have  on  logs  to  our  mills  from  timbe 
district  may  tie  interfered  with  by  Commission;  illustration  (Nevitt) 

COMPETITION: 

Tutimony  relative  to — 

Has  disappeared  (Cowan) 

To  secure  Dudnessy  and  agree  upon  rates  (Ck)wan) 
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^MPLAINTS  AND  OASES  BBGUGHT  BEFOBB  THE  nmSR- 
STATE  COMMEBOE  OOMMISSIOK  AND  THE  C0T7BTS  OT- 
VOLVING  VIOLATIONS  OF  THE  ACT  TO  &EGXJLATB 
COMMERCE  AND  AMENDMENTS  THEBETO  (Appendix  D; 
Vol.  V)  297 

IBTE,  C2SAB,  GreeDsboro,  N.  C,  cotton  manafacturer  and  oonunlflsioner: 

Tatimonyof 1924 

Discriminations — 

North  Carolina,  some  complaint  in,  of  cotton  rate  being  higher 

than  elsewhere 1927 

Rate  making- 
Present  situation  satisfactory 1926 

Rather  deal  with  railroads  than  with  Government  tribunal 1948 

>irFISCATOBY  BATES: 
Testimony  relative  to — 

Injunction  against  Ck>mmi8Bion  a  remedy  in  case  of  their  fixing 

(MorawetzJ 870 

Nebraska  l^slature  cited  (Davenport) 201 

>NOBESS.    See  ConttUutional  queations, 

>NGBESSIONAL  DEBATES: 

Relating  to  giving  rate-making  power  to  Interstate  Commerce  Com* 
mission,  compiled  by  Edward  W.  Hines  (Hines) 1076 

>NSOLIDATION: 

Testimony  rekuive  to — 

And  capitalization  of  certain  railroads  (Clements) 3065 

Beneficial  to  commerce  and  trade  (Ramsey) 1998 

Has  been  a  good  thin^  (Cummins) 2106 

Has  done  good;  not  likely  to  extend  much  further;  due  largely  to 

antipooling  and  antitrust  acts  (Bond) 1428,1430 

Has  resulted  in  better  service  and  lower  rates  (Thurber  J 2509 

More  railroads  are  consolidated  the  better  they  will  work  toward  sim- 
plicity of  action  (Harris)  1540 

Pittsburg,  population  (Ramsey) 2001 

Showing  same  directors  on  several  railroads  (Clements) 3056 

Tendency  to  reduce  price  of  service  ( Rruttscnnitt) 3121 

Tendency  to  reduce  rebates  (Kruttscnnitt) 3121 

Tends  to  a  decrease  in  long-haul  rate  and  diminution  of  operating 

expenses  (Ramsey) 1998 

Tends  to  reduce  rates:  illustrations  (Lincoln") 1232 

Think  combination  of  all  the  railroads  would  be  disadvantageous  to 

the  people  (Ramsey) 2000 

Think  it  has  gone  nearly  as  iaxsait  will  go  (Ramsey) 1999 

Think  tendency  is  healthy;  Sherman  act  drove  railroEuls  into  it. 

(Kruttschnitt) 3120 

Would  not  favor  all  railroads  in  one  great  company  (Cummins) 2105 

Would  not  like  to  see  all  competition  eliminated  (Commins) 2106 

>NSTITT7TI0NAL  QT7ESTI0NS  (see  also  OouH): 
Testimony  relative  to — 

As  to  power  of  Congress  to  prescribe  compensation  to  be  received  by 

one  citizen  for  a  service  rendered  another  ( Fordyce) 2196 

As  to  requirements  of  branch  lines  being  subject  of  legislation  (Bond) .    1428 
Commission  attempted  to  condemn  excessive  part  of  a  rate,  the  whole 
of  which  was  found  to  be  unreasonable;  Supreme  Court  said  that 

operated  to  fix  a  rate  for  future  (Clements) 8089 

Congress — 

Can  determine  a  minimum  rate  and  a  maximum  rate,  but  the 

courts  can  not  be  required  to  determine  (Morawetz) 804 

Can  not  confer  upon  court  any  power  which  in  its  final  analyris 
leaves  it  to  determine  what  should  be  rate  or  relation  of  rates 

(Mather) 1472 

Qui  not  delegate  legislative  power  (Moraweti) 798 
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OONSTITTJnONAL  aXTESXIONS-Oontiniied. 
TaiinuMy  rdaJHoe  to— 
CongreflB— Continued. 

Can  only  create  courts  such  as  are  authorized  by  Oonstitati 

'  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  not  a  body  of  ti 
kind  (Morawetz) 

Can  prescribe  general  rules  for  r^ulation  of  charges  (Morawet 

Conferring  powers  on  Commission  to  ascertain  reasonable  r 
(Bond) 

Has  power  to  regulate  commerce  by  any  constitutional  me 
(C^l) 

Has  not  power  to  regulate  commerce  wholly  within  a  State  (D 
en  port) — 

Not  power  to  reduce  rates  to  extent  of  depriving  railroads  qf  reis 
able  return  on  investments  (Morawetz) 

Power  of,  to  correct  unlawful  tariff  rates  (Hines) 

Powers  it  could  give  Commission  as  to  determining  n 
(Morawetz) 

Powers  which  it  can  confer  on  a  commission  and  on  a  oo 
(Morawetz) , 

Power  to  confer  upon  court  power  not  only  to  say  wbethe 
rate  was  unreasonable,  but  what  would  in  their  opinion 
maximum  rate  (Mather) 

Power  to  direct  Commission  to  determine  what  Tna^Timnm  r 
may  be  charged  (Morawets) 

Power  to  grant  exemption  from  taxation  to  railroads  (Moraweti 

Power  to  pass  law  fixing  schedule  of  rates  (Morawetz) 

Power  to  tax  railroads  and  distribute  taxes  among  tne  difiof 
States  and  Territories  (Morawetz) ., 

Right  to  require  court  to  ascertain  whether  rate  is  onreasonab 
and  what  is  a  reasonable  maximum  rate  (Peck) 

Unable  to  fix  a  certain  rate,  or  to  delegate  that  power  (Dav( 

port) 

Court — 

Can  be  required  to  pass  upon  question  whether  act  of  carrier 
fixing  a  rate  is  in  violation  of  any  legal  order  of  Commissic 
but  they  can  not  be  required  to  substitute  their  ideas  as 
wisdom  of  fixing  rate  between  two  extremes  (Morawets) 

Can  be  required  to  pass  upon  question  whether  a  rate  prescrib 
by  (3ommi88ion  is  unreasonably  high  and  therefore  onlawl 
( Morawetz) 

Can  not  be  confined  to  evidence  before  Commission  (Stone). . . 

Can  not  be  given  power  to  hear  controversies  de  novo  and 
reconsider  wisdom  of  Commission  in  fixing  any  particnlar  n 
between  two  extremes  (Morawetz) 

Could  be  required  to  pass  upon  question  whether  a  rate  is  u 
reasonably  high,  extortionate,  because  in  violation  interstal 
commerce  act,  and  could  be  required,  in  my  iudgment,  to  fii 
what  maximum  rate  is  that  could  be  lawhilly  imix)eed  mid 
the  act  ( Morawetz) 

Could,  in  my  iudgment,  be  required  to  find  what  maximum  rs 
is  that  could  have  been  lawfully  imposed,  but  could  not  pi 
scribe  a  rate  for  the  future  ( Morawetz) 

If  Commigision  has  power  to  declare  an  existing  rate  unreasonat 
it  may  order  carrier  to  cease,  but  it  can  not  substitute  any  oth 
(Call) 

Injunction,  power  in  the  courts  considered  (Call) — .... 

Interpretation  of  * '  reasonable ' '  ( Morawetz ) 

Limit  of  power  to  fix  differential  rates  ( Morawetz) 

Proceeding  may  be  instituted  against  an  entire  tariff  on  erom 
destructive  of  rights  of  property,  but  think  shipper  could  o 
seek  to  restrain  enforcement  of  an  entire  tariff  (Moraweta)  .. 

Discussed  (Nimmo) 

Objection  to — 

Quarles-Cooper  bill  fDavenport) 

Recommendations  of  President  ( Davenport) 

Power  of  Congress  to  correct  unlawful  tariff  rates 
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3KSTiTUT10NAIi  aT7ESTIONS--GontiiiQed.  Pac^ 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Power  of  National  Government  to  take  away  taxing  power  of  a  State; 

zone  rate;  commodity  rate  (Peck) 1360,1362,1363 

Powers  as  to  rate  making  (Clements) 3039 

Power  to  delegate  to  Commiseion  authority  to  fix  rates  TMorawetz)..      797 
Public  rates  constitute  an  evidence  of  legality,  etc.;  aecision  cited 

(Call) '..    2693 

Rates  could  not  be  adjusted  without  giving  preference  to  some  port  or 

ports  (Davenport) 178 

Strongly  inclined  to  opinion  that  there  is  no  such  difference  as  has 

been  assumed  between  a  rate  merely  unreasonably  low  and  a  rate 

that  is  confiscatory  (Knapp) 8303 

Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  fixing  of  rate  for  the  future  is  a 

legislative  function  (Call) 2691 

There  is  no  law  b^  which  court  can  do  more  than  either  enforce  the 

order  of  Commission  or  refuse  (Call) 2691 

To  what  extent  can  legislative  power  over  interstate  commerce  be 

delegated?    Esch-To wnsend  bill  discussed  ( Peck ) 1308 

When  Commission  assumed  it  had  power  to  substitute  a  rate  and  did 

it,  court  held  it  acted  without  authority  (Call) 2696 

Whether  Commission  can  be  empowered  to  make  rates  not  determined 

(Peck) 1371 

Whether  Congress  can  gjve  to  Commission  power  to  fix  rates  between 

maximum  rate  and  minimum  rate  (Morawetz) 799 

Whether,  if  fixing  a  future  rate  is  a  legislative  act,  the  court  could 

review  it,  I  do  not  know  (Knapp) 3303 

Without  authority  from  Congress  railroads  would  have  no  right  to  fix 

rates  for  interstate  transportation;  decision  cited  (Call ) 2692 

OOPEB,  J.  W.,  St  Paul,  manufacturer  of  food  products  and  wholesale 
grocer: 
Tntimonyof 2162 

Imports — 

Present  method  satisfactory 2164 

Minnesota- 
Petitions  from,  do  not  represent  views  of  shippers  and  farmers. . .    2168 

Rate  makinjf— 

Dangerous  to  give  Commission  power  proposed 2163 

Great  masses  of  people  not  heard  from  here 2164 

Power  of,  given  to  any  commission  would  result  in  a  distance  or 
zone  tariff,  which  would  injure  my  business  and  many  others..    2163 

Rebates- 
Do  not  know  of  any  in  last  three  years 2167 

0X7BT :     ( See  also  ConMvJtional  questionM. ) 
Testimony  relative  to- 
Aggrieved  parties  do  not  resort  to  (Burr) 46 

Carriers*  methods  (Newcomb) 3678 

Claims  of  unjust  rates  not  filed  under  Elkins  law;  too  much  expense 

and  time  involved  (Staples) 89 

Conditions  upon  power  of,  to  supersede  order  of  Commission  (Bacon) .        10 
Congress  can  not  confer  upon  court  any  power  which  in  its  final 
analysis  leaves  it  to  determine  what  should  be  rate  or  relation  of 

rates  in  such  case  (Mather) 1472 

Congress  can  not  impose  upon  the,  legislative  duties  (Davenport)....      207 
Decision  of  1897  that  Commission  has  not  power  to  fix  rates,  cited 

(Davenport) 199 

Delay  in;  reasons  for  (Hines) 1032 

Has  found  orders  of  Commission  to  be  unlawful  (Hines) 1010 

Has  function  to  determine  what  is  not  an  unreasonable  rate  (Mora- 
wetz)       866 

Has  power  to  set  aside  as  unreasonable  any  rate  fixed  by  State  or 

Congress  (Daveni)ort) 206 

If  it  should  decide  that  any  rate  is  unlawful  and  should  express  its 
views  as  to  what  would  be  a  reasonable  rate,  believe  railroaoa  would 

accept  that  opinion  (Tuttle) 9M. 

In  fixing  rate  snould  not  be  governed  by.  amount  iaTVitadVSVs^t^xi^  »«     *^^ 
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00X7BT — Oontinaed. 
Testimony  retative  to-^ 

Opposed  to  special,  but  provision  might  be  made  lor  additional  dn 

judges  (Morawetz) 

Passenger  traffic  cases  (Newcomb) 

Passing  upon  a  rate  for  future  prescribed  by  Commission  (Nimmo 
Power  of  Congress  to  control  action  of,  in  taking  up  business  (M( 

wet«) 

Bates  nxed  by  Commission  can  only  be  enforced  by  the  coarts;  a 

cited  (Davenport) 

Betfisonaoleness  of  rates  jurisdictional  and  only  determined  by  (I 

enport) — 

Review  provisions  (Bacon) - 

Rule  for  determining  percentage  of  return  never  laid  down  by  (Baoo 
Under  rulings  of,   Government  has  gradually  been  losing  ooot 

strong  companies  absorb  weak  ones  (Staples) 

Would  not  have  any  additional  (Cummins) , 

OOWAN,  SAM  H«,  attorney  of  Texas  Cattle-Raisers'  Aasociation  and  Oh 
Growers'  Interstate  Committee: 

I'atimony  of. ••«•••..•....... 

Cattle— 

Banks  broken  in  Iowa  on  account  of  nnprofitablenesB  of  a 
business --.. , 

Chicago  terminal  chaiiges  on  live  stock 

Live-stock  cases 

live-stock  interest  practically  a  unit  for  regulation 

Profits  in  shipments  too  great 

Rates  too  high 

Remedy  not  sufficient  under  present  law 

Competition — 

Has  disappeared ......... 

To  secure  Dusiness  and  agree  upon  rates 

Complaint  of  Cattle-Raisers'  Association  to  Commission 

Court,  in  fixing  rate,  should  not  be  governed  by  amount  invested 
Discriminations- 
Inconsistencies  and  unfounded  statements  relative  to  exisi 
abuses,  the  law,  and  remedies 

Undue  preference 

Governmental  regulation  of  rates  recommended 

Esch-Townsend  bill,  objections  to 

Increase  of  cost  in  materials  more  than  offset  by  stopping  of  rebate 

Labor,  cost  of 

No  official  can  tell  cost  of  hauling  between  given  points 

Number  of  miles  constituting  a  day's  run 

Pooling,  opposed  to 

Prices  of  railroad  supplies  and  materials  have  advanced 

Railroads  receive  lai^r  amount  of  service  for  money  expended  tli 

formerly , 

Rate  making — 

Combinations  of  railways  in  making  rates 

Facts  which  show  rates' should  be  reduced 

No  intelligent  basis  for 

Opinion  of  railroads  that  rates  not  too  high  should  not  control 

Our  demand  not  based  on  clamor 

People  demand  appropriate  regulation 

Rate  per  ton  per  mile  theory  of  declining  rates,  exploded 

This  committee  not  trier  of  the  fact  whether  rates  are  unreaso 
able  or  unlawful 

Should  be  left  to  Commission 

Rates- 
Amendment  suggested  empowering  Commission  to  fix 

Cases  not  reasonable  cited 

High  for  transportation  of  cattle  on  Grould  lines 

Unreasonable  respecting  grain,  lumber,  livestock,  etc........ 

Reasonableness  of  rates — 

Difficult  to  determine ...*.••.... 

Hafferman,  James,  quoted  as  to  how  determined  ••••••••••••• 
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97'AN,  SAM  H.— Continued.  P^e- 
Tatimony  of— 

Reasonableness  of  rates — Continued. 

Power  should  be  given  to-determine 64 

Rebates  have  stopped 112 

Rebate,  stopping  of,  has  more  than  offset  increased  price  of  mate- 
rials   113 

Sherman  antitrust  act,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  no  authority 

to  enforce 66 

Southwestern  ( rate)  tariff  committee  fix  rates;  instances  cited 66 

Steel  rails,  prices  of 108 

Texas  Cattle  Raisers'  Association,  statement  in  behalf  of 8382 

Testimony  of  Jansen  and  Hord  reviewed 3383 

"Under  substantially  similar  circumstances  and  condition,"  should 

be  stricken  out;  decision  in  Belmont  case 113 

Unification  defeats  competition 66 

Valuation,  amount  invested  should  not  entirely  govern  in  fixing 
rates 11,110 

C,  J.  EL  WOOD,  manufacturer  in  line  of  hard  woods,  Highpoint,  N.  C: 

TuHmonyof. 2008 

Rate  makine — 

Opposed  to  Government  rate  making,  present  rate  generally 
acquiesced  in 2009, 2010 

IlIO,  J.  A.,  general  manufacturer,  Janesville  Machine  Company,  Janea- 
ville,  Wis.: 

Tettimonyof. 2187 

Rate  making — 

Opposea  to  legislation  proposed 2187 

Wisconsin — 

Complaint  of  railroads  not  general 2188 

30KEB^  CHARLES  H.,  representing  the  Manu&cturers  and  Producers' 

Association  of  Calif omia,  submitted  resolutions 126 

Tetiimonyof. 128 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  representation  of,  upon  Pacific 

coast,  recommended 127 

Present  law  ample,  if  enforced 127 

lOnKS,  ALBEBT  B. ,  governor  of  Iowa;  appeared  for  association  of  Iowa 
manufacturers: 

Tulimonyqf 2034 

Consolidation — 

Has  been  a  good  thing 2106 

Would  not  ravor  all  railroads  in  one  great  cx>mpany 2106 

Would  not  like  to  see  all  competition  eliminated 2106 

Courts- 
Would  not  have  any  additional *. 2063 

Differential — 

Lumber  rates  from  Eau  Claire  and  Mississippi  River  points;  case 

stated 2056 

Discriminations- 
Cattle  rates 2040 

Communitv,  every,  should  have  its  natural  advantages  in  trade; 
if  taken  from  it,  it  should  be  for  public  good  alone;  rather  have 

Commission  determine  that  question  than  railroad 2051, 2056 

Dubuque  and  Fort  Dodge  suffer 2040,2051 

In  live  stock 2080 

In  localities  and  kinds  of  traffic 2039,2083 

Iowa  suffers 2040 

Law  fatally  weak  respecting  open  discriminations;  remedy  is  to 

empower  Commission  to  nx  rate  in  place  of  one  rejected . .  2039, 2063 
Little  complaint  of  rates  as  a  whole,  because  of  graver  charge  of 

discriminations 2036 

Elkins  law — 

Commended 2043 

Bsch-Townsend  bill — 

Favored *tf2K»^ 

8.  Doc  243, 69-1— vol 
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OUKMHrGHBI,  AIiBB&T  B.-<}oiitiniie(L 
Testimony  of— 

Esch-Townsend  bill— Continaed. 

Many  respecta  in  which  would  like  to  see  it  changed 

Bather  have  than  present  situation 

European  railroads — 

Dissimilar;  results  of  traffic  different  from  United  States.. 
Government  ownership-;- 

Financial  considerations -•••.•..••• 

Political  control,  principal  objection  to 

Interstate-conmierce  law — 

No  complaints  asainst;  ineffective;  no  aathority  to  fix  a  n 

found  unlawful 

Would  simply  amend  by  granting  Gommiadon  power  U 

rate,  instead  of  one  foundto  be  unlawful;  aav  that  rate  » 

should  be  prima  fade  evidence  of  a  reasonable  rate,  an< 

the  subject 

Iowa— 

Between  commercial  centers  in,  railroads  uniformly  charg 

maximum  rate 

Comparing  rates  for  Dubuaue  and  Chicago 

Complaint  of,  altogether  of  rates  on  manufactured  producti 
Correct  basis  would  be  cost  of  service  as  modified  by  the  g 

the  people 

Discriminations  in  favor  of  Des  Moinee  as  against  Fort  1 

remedy  suggested 

Distance  tann  rate  graduated  in  ordinary  way  would  be 

trous  for  Iowa .... 

For  State  traffic  we  have  a  distance  tariff 

Grain  gets  low  rate  to  Gulf  and  Atlantic  ports;  b^eficial  I 

ducers  and  farmers  of  Iowa,  but  not  to  extent  claimed .. 
Iowa  State  Manufacturers'  Association  circular  letter  sent 

manufacturers  of  Iowa  (introduced  by  Senator  Rean ) 

Long  and  short  haul  provision  counterpart  of  interstaU 

merce  law - 

Manufactures  attempting  to  reach  beyond  State  meet  rate 

so  discriminate  against  them  they  can  not  compete 

Manui^urers'  complaint 

Manufacturers  of,  have  not  same  chance  to  reach  markets  ai 

ufacturers  in  surrounding  States 

Manufacturing  interests  o^as  to  increase  in  number  and 

perity 

Not  a  manufacturing  State  because  of  badly  adjusted  rail  wa} 
Our  people  believe  Commission  at  present  powerless  to  i 

relief  desired 

Packing-house  case  stated 

People  of,  feel  that  existing  law  does  not  afford  remedy  foi 

Railroad  statistics 

Railways  have  decreed  Iowa  shall  remain  an  agricultural 

rates  so  adjusted 

Rate  on  nacking-house  products  too  high  if  same  as  on  live 

think  Commission  made  grievous  mistake 

Long  and  short  haul — 

Benefits  of  long-distance  rates 

Favor  clause  as  interpreted  by  Supreme  Court 

Rate  to  intermediate  point  should  not  be  higher  than  to  ten 

point 

Private  car  line  systems — 

Would  be  better  if  railroads  owned  all  facilities  for  oonmien 

Would  not  abolish •••........ 

Railroads- 
Chief  complaint  is  adjustment  of  rates ... 

Cost  of  service;  what  should  be  included 

Exacting  more  than  fair  return  upon  capital 

Income  of  rates  as  a  whole  can  very  well  be  permitted  to  sti 
Opposed  automatic  coupler;  air  brakes  ana  limitation  of 

employees  should  work •••••••••••••••••..••••••••, 
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fOBUSrOB,  ALBERT  B.— Contmued.  Page. 

Testimony  of— 

Bailroads— OoDtinaed. 

Opposed  every  proposed  regolation,  nnleBB  it  be  Elkinfl  Act 2043 

Overcapitalization 2102 

Proposed  legislation  would  not  impair  oonfidenoe  of  people  having 

investments  in 2048 

Railroad  should  not  do  businesB  at  less  than  cost  and  collect  deficit 

from  anotb  er  community 2CS8 

Railroads  should  not  issue  stock  and  bonds  without  Grovem- 

mental  supervision 2101 

Should  be  permitted  to  earn  7  percent 2103 

Statement  that  since  1870  railroads  have  reduced  average  rate 

from  2  cents  to  7.6  mills  per  ton  mile,  very  gratifying 2048 

Statistics;  capitalization;  earnings;  operation  and  mamtenance; 

mileage;  bonds;  stock;  debt;  costpermile 2035 

Taxation 2189 

Violating  law  less  as  to  secret  rebates  and  fovors,  but  more  general 

in  discriminations  between  localities 2074 

Rate  making- 
Believe  Commission's  power  ought  to  be  limited  to  case  tried. . . .    2072 
Better  for  country  if  rates  had  been  adjusted  upon  basis  of  cost  of 

service 2067 

Commission,  investing  with  authority  to  fix  a  rate  in  lieu  of  one 

found  to  be  unlawful ." 2034,2038 

Commission  not  required  to  establish,  but  make  specific  rates 

instead  of  those  condemned 2038 

Commission  should  be  granted  power  to  ^  rate;  then  allow 
agfirieved  to  attack  it  according  to  established  judicial  pro- 
cedure     2046 

Congress,  if  it  does  not  in  some  form  make  the  rate,  will  take  the 

railways 2042 

Constitution  forbMs  levying  duties  in  commerce  between  States, 
yet  railways  do  equivalent  when  they  fix  rates  to  stimulate  one 

traffic  and  destroy  another 2042 

Court  can  set  aside  or  enjoin  action  of  Commission;  that  is  extent 

of  jurisdiction 2046 

Court  could  not  be  clotned  with  authority  to  Ax.  rate  for  future. .    2044 

Distance  rate  inadvisable 2041 

Dominant  principle  the  relative  cost  of  service;  varied  pnly  in 

emergency 2069,2074 

Do  not  believe  law  can  be  framed  that  will  enable  courts  to  grant 

required  relief 2045 

Extent  to  which  would  follow  Iowa  law 2064 

If  Commission  as  now  constituted  will  not  wisely  exercise  the 

power,  no  reason  for  with hol(Unff 2042 

In  reference  to  taking  a  case  directly  to  court 2085 

Intolerable  to  ask  aggrieved  party  to 'submit  controversy  for  final 

adjudication  to  adversary 2040 

Maximum  rate;  would  not  limit  power  of  Commission  to.. •••••.    2073 

Maximum  rates;  circumstances  under  which  I  believe  in 2077 

Maximum  rates,  if  made  for  whole  country,  would  do  no  good. . .    2073 

Natural  advantages  to  be  considered • 2086 

No  commission  would  establish  rates  that  would  reduce  income 

below  point  furnishing  ample  inducement  to  investors 2045 

Power  of  Commission  to  fix  specific  rate  and  minimum  rate 2078 

Power  sought  to  be  given  Commission  would  not  result  in  gen- 
eral  reduction  of  rates;  would  result  in  more  equitable  appor- 
tionment; not  in  increasing  expenses;  not  in  reduction  of  wages.    2053 
Purpose  to  clothe  Commission  with  authority  not  only  to  con- 
demn but  fix  rate 2046 

Proposed  measure  will  not  increase  number  of  complaints 2038 

Proposed  measure  would  result  in  general  fixing  of  very  few  rates.    2072 
Railroads,  in  first  instance,  should  make  rates;  then  those  ag- 
grieved should  seek  remed y  of  Commission 2045 

Rate  ought  not  take  effect  until  railway  has  opportunity  to  make 
application  to  court  for  relief ««   *^S^KV 
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OTTKMINaS,  AliBEBT  B.— Gontmued. 
Tutimony  of— 

Bate  making — Continaed. 

Rates  fixed  by  Commission  woald  be  fnaximom  and 

reduced 

Remedj  should  be  for  excessive  mnd  pobliahed  rates 

criminate  between  kinds  of  traflSc  and  localities 

Wisdom  of  conferring  proposed  aathority  on  GommisB 

by  statements  of  railroad  men 

Would  prolong  controversy  to  appeal  in  first  instance. . 
Rates— 

Not  reduced  to  lowest  profitable  point 

Rebates — 

Do  not  think  rebates  and  discriminatioiis  will  disappa 

as  long  as  there  is  competition 

Law  efficient  as  can  be,  unless  it  further  defines  ingeniou 
to  grant  fovors  through  private  cars,  terminal  switchc 

Water  routes- 
Commission  has  decided  ever3rthing  has  to  yield  to  wat 
tition .--..- 

DANVILLE,  VA. 

Discriminations  against,  by  Southern  Railway  rates,  resolti 

trously  to  population  and  business  ( Withers) 

Resolutions  passed  by  general  mass  meeting  (Withers) 

Tax  rate  by  years  (Withers) 

DAVEKPOBT,  DANIEL,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  representing  dep 
savings  banks,  and  others,  whose  money  has  been  invested  in 

Testimony  of 

Confiscatory  rates;  Nebraska  legislature  cited 

Congress — 

Can  not  establish  confiscatory  rates 

Can  not  impose  upon  the  courts  legislative  duties 

Has  not  power  to  re^pilate  commerce  wholly  within  a  BU 
Unable  to  fix  a  certain  rate,  or  to  delegate  that  power. . . 
Unable  to  fix  a  certain  rate,  or  to  say  that  less  than  a  oei 

shall  not  be  charged • 

Constitutional  objections  to — 

Recommendations  of  President 

Quarles-Cooper  bill 

Court  has  power  to  set  aside  as  unreasonable  any  rate  fixed 

or  Congress 

Decision  of  1897  that  Commission  has  not  power  to  fix  rates. 
Differentials — 

Direct  legislation  can  not  establish,  in  favor  of  one  p 

another 

Illustration  in 

Discriminations  in  rates  in  favor  of  ports  of  one  State  over 
another;  lists  of  customs  districts  and  ports  of  entry  and  c 

July  1,  1904 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 

Has  not  p)ower  to  fix  rates;  court  decision,  1897,  cited  . . 
May  fix  ratcH,  but  they  can  only  be  enforced  through  th< 

cases  cited 

Power  to  revise  and  regulate  rates  from  message  of  P 

Roosevelt 

Sporadic  instances  of  exercising  power  to  determine  wh 
should  be  until  court  declared  they  had  not  such  powc 

decisions  of,  that  they  did  "not  possess  that  power 

Long  and  short  haul,  illustrations  in  differentials 

Nebraska  lepi^lature  fixed  rates  which  were  confiscatory 

Newlands'  (Senator)  sugjrestion  of  act  embodying  one  system 

and  one  system  of  taxation,  discussed , 

Railroads,  extent  of  ownership  of  securities  by  banks  and  ii 
companies • •..••.. 
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VENPOBT,  DANIEL— Continued.  ft«^ 

Tutimony  of— 
Bates— 

Commission  exercised  power  to  determine  what  they  should  be 

until  court  declared  they  had  not  power  to  do  so 199 

Could  not  be  adjusted  without  giving  preference  to  some  port  or 

ports 178 

Could  not,  constitutionally,  be  adjusted  and  give  preference  to 

some  port  or  ^rts 178 

Fixed  by  Commission  can  only  be  enforced  by  the  courts;  cases 

dted 218 

If  fixed  by  Commission,  must  be  uniform ^.  193, 196 

In  favor  of  ports  of  one  State  o^er  those  of  another;  lists  of  cus- 
toms distncts  and  ports  of  entry  and  delivery,  July  1,  1904. .  171, 191 

Influences  under  which  they  are  established 177 

May  be  fixed  by  Commission,  but  can  only  be  enforced  through 

the  courts;  cases  cited 218 

Kot  in  power  of  State  legislature  or  Congress  to  put  in  force  any 
schedule  of,  which  court  may  not  set  aside  as  unreasonable. . . .      206 

Power  to  create  commission  to  prescribe 190 

Prescribed  to-day  may  not  be  reasonable  to-morrow;  case  cited. .      201 

Separating  interstate  from  domestic 198 

Steadily  declined  before  consolidation  of  systems  and  since,  laigely 

through  competition  between  communities  and  shippers 203 

Beasonableness  of  rates  difficult  to  ascertain 221 

Jurisdictional  and  only  determined  by  courts 221, 224 

Water  carriers  should  be  brought  under  provisions  of  interstate  com- 
merce law 180 

Water  routes,  law  should  apply  to 180 

VIBS,  EDWABD  Q.,  representing  70  fruit  associations  in  Chicago  as 

general  consignee: 
Testimony  of. : 3466 

Discriminations — 

Case  involving  switch  charges;  delay  in  determining 3464 

Know  where  150  cases  of  strawberries  were  loaded  on  a  car,  upon 

which  there  never  was  any  freight  paid 3469 

Bailroads — 

An  express  company  has  franked  on  more  than  one  occasion  a 
car  load  of  horses,  the  propertyof  an  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
missioner from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Minnesota  and  other 
points  under  name  of  another  party.     (See  denial  and  railroad 

receipt) 3469 

Every  railroad  has  a  contract  with  some  express  company.  Train 
loaos  transported  for  express  companies  on  passenger  time....    3468 

Strawberries  are  shipped  by  express 3466 

Bate  making— 

If  you  give  Commission  power  to  fix  rates  you  should  give  power 

to  inspect  books 3470 

Bebates— 

Alleged  case  cited 3466 

.VIS,  J.  A.,  fruit  grower,  Goldsboro,  Md.: 

TaUmonyof. 2837 

Private  car  line  Sjrstem — 

Delaware  division,  no  monopoly  by  a  car  line;  Swift  people  have 

one  line  and  Armour's  another 2837 

Published  charges  include  ice 2837 

Tariff  for  refrigeration  separate  from  railroad  tariff;  so  much  a 

hundred 2837 

We  make  arrangements  with  Swift  or  Armour's  before  season 

commences 2838 

Bebates— 

Never  received  any 2839 
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BEAK,  L.  A.,  of  Rome,  G*.,  chaimum  of  executive  eommitte*  appoi 
convention  of  peach  growers  of  north  Geor^a: 
Tatimony  of— 

Railroads  of  United  States;  earnings  of;  table  given 

Rates,  now  excessive;  instances  dted 

Reasonableness  of  rates,  basia  of,  must  be  the  fair  value  of  ] 
used;  decision  cited ••.•• .....•.••... 

DXFFEBENTIALS: 
Testimony  relative  to— 

A  public  tribunal  can  have  no  sufficient  basis  on  which  to  a; 

business  between  competing  localities  ( Hinee) 

Are  a  preference  in  some  ways  (Tuttle) 

Are  practical  outcome  of  competition  ( Hinee) 

A  sort  of  truce  or  armed  neutrality;  result  if  abolished  (HiLu 
Between  local  and  competitive  business,  if  prohibited,  wou 

injury  to  local  (Morawetz) 

Commission  coula  not  successfuUv  deal  with;  reasons  (Peck) 
Direct  legislation  can  not  establish,  in  favor  of  one  i>ort  over 

(Davenport) ......... 

Favoring  one  port  (Morawetz) .... 

Frequent  controversies  in  regard  to  (Lincoln) . 

Frequently  need  modification  on  account  of  new  conditiona  ( 
From  interior  to  Gulf  and  Atlantic  ports;  many  factora  nece 

ascertain  what  is  fair  ( Hiland) 

Giving  a  preference  in  favor  of  one  port  over  another  (Moran 
Government  could  only  enforce  differentials  by  fixing  abeolu 

and  prohibiting  the  railroads  from  reducing  or  changing  th< 

would  stop  competition  and  make  rates  hopeleaaly  inelastic  I 
CJovernment  differentials  would  prefer  ports  of  one  State  over 

another,  contrary  to  the  Constitution  ( Hinee) 

Gk)vemment-made  differentials  would  injuriously  affect  com 

and  industrial  as  well  as  railroad  competition  (Hinee) 

How  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  force  differential  on  Nei 

(Nemyer) 

How  they  have  arisen  (Lincoln) 

If  abolished,  port  nearest  initial  point  would  get  most  of  I 

(Peck) 

If  those  now  existing  by  common  consent  should  be  abolidtied  i 

lead  to  confusion  ana  disturbance  (Mather) 

Illustration  (Davenport) 

Lumber  rates  from  £au  Claire  and  Mississippi  River  point 

stated  (Cummins) 

Ordinary  basis  of  railroad  regulation  does  not  exist  as  to  con) 

differentials  between  competing  lines  ( Hines) 

Peck 

Power  to  make  differentials  would  inject  a  sectional  and  p 

feature  into  railroad  regulation  (Hines) 

Reasons  for  (Tuttle) 

Report  of  Messrs.  Thurman,  Washbume,  and  Colley,  advisor 

mission  on  differential  rates  by  railroads  between  tne  West  s 

seaboard  (Lincoln^ 

Sugar-rate  case  decided  by  the  Commission,  and  decision  acqi 

in  (Lincoln) ••••.••••...•..... 

BISOBIMINATIONS: 
Teitimony  retcUive  to— 
Abuses- 
First  Purchasing  agents  instructed  to  bu]r  sapplies  from 
who  are  large  shippers  over  their  respective  lines;  posi-ib 

direct  rebate 

Second.  Absorption  of  switching  chaiiges  at  terminal  poi 

shipments  onginatinff  at  competitive  points 

Third.  Promul^tion  of  special  tariffs  for  benefit  of  favorer 

pers 

Fourth.  Abuse  of  milling  in  transit  privilege  (Robinson).. 
Advance  m^  tram.  JaxiTiarY^  1900  (Hines) 
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lOBIMINATIONa-Oontlniied.  **** 

Tettimomf  relative  to— 

Advisability  of  strengthezuDg  law  (Moiaweti) • 817 

Affecting  8t  LoaJa  (Kennett) 2628,2570 

Affecting  tax  rate  of  Danville  (Withers) 3441 

Against  Denver  in  fovor  of  cities  on  Missoari  River  ( Hover) 3255 

Against  shippers;  cases  cited  (Higbie) 1877 

Alleged  in  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Co. :  case  reviewed  (Heame) 8071 

Ample  opportunity  to  discover  (Tattle) U51 

Ana  refatttes  have  largely  stopped,  and  if  Commission  prosecuted 

vigorouslv  think  they  could  oe  almost  wholly  stopped  ( Morawetz) .      825 
As  to  complaints  of  relation  of  rates  between  communities  (Elliott) . .  3277. 

3278,3280 

Ai  to  complaints  of  relative  rates  between  individuals  (Elliott) 3277 

As  to  giving  laige  cities  less  rates  than  intermediate  stations  (Mora- 

weU) 846 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  on  which  Cumberland  has  to  depend 
entirely,  is  wholly  exempt  from  taxation  in  Maryluid;  yet  it 
charges  Maryland  coal  15  cents  more  to  tide  water  tfaian  it  does  the 

more  distant  points  (Hendrickson) 8607 

Believe  railroads  will  never  return  to  rate  cutting  and  rebates  as  they 
have  done;  if  they  did  Elkins  law  would  afford  considerable  relief 

by  injunction  fFifer) 3362 

Between  commoaities  (Bacon) 1775 

Between  communities  can  not  be  equalized  bjr  Commission  ( Ramsey ) .    2138 
Between  individuals,  Quarles  bill,  fully  met  in  Elkins  Act  (Bacon).-        16 

Between  localities  (Bacon) 1769,1775 

Between  localities  (Robinson) 2430 

Between  localities,  involving  long  and  short  haul  clause  (Ripley) ....    2320 
Between  localities;  one  of  most  difficult  questions;  one  rate  must  be 
cut  down  or  the  other  must  be  raised  and  a  proper  relation  brought 

about  (Fifer; 3331 

Between  locah ties ;  orders  made  b;^  Commission  ( H  i  nes) 1016 

Between  persons  ( Elkins  Act  sufficient) ;  between  localities  or  descrip- 
tions of  traffic  (Elkins  Act  sufficient)  (Bond) 1392, 1393, 1401 

Betweenports  (Mather) 1466,1462 

Cannon  Falls  case  (Staples) 34,37,39 

Can  not  be  avoided  unless  carriers  permitted  to  make  uniform  rates 

(Smith) 230 

Can  not  be  cornered  (Tuttle) 951 

Case  involving  switch  charges:  delay  in  determining  (Davies) 3464 

Oases  cited  by  Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Adams) 2927 

Cattle  rates  (Cummins) 2040 

Chicago  has  great  natural  advantage  in  open  waterway  to  Europe, 
which  will  continue,  regardless  of  what  Commission  does  (Ramsey)    2138 

Cincinnati  case  dted  (Hooker) 132 

Commission  investigated  as  to  rates  on  fiour  and  wheat,  result  of  and 

extent  to  which  railroads  have  acquiesced  in  finding  (Bacon) 1896 

Community,  every,  should  have  its  natural  advantages  in  trade;  if 
taken  from  it,  it  should  be  for  public  good  alone;  ramer  have  Com- 
mission determine  that  question  than  railroad  (Cunmiins) 2051, 2055 

Consolidation  of  all  railroads  and  absorption  bjr  Southern  Railway, 
has  left  Danville  without  benefits  of  competition;  discriminated 

against  in  favor  of  other  towns  (Withers) 3444 

Controversies  come  from  middlemen  who  are  jobbers  (Biid) 2260 

Com  in  carload  lots  Chicago  to  Newport  News  12  cents  per  hundred; 

for  export  11  i  cents;  from  west  of  Missouri  River  10  cents  ( Baylor) .    3325 
Cotton-cloth  rate  New  York  to  Salt  Lake  $2.30;  carrying  800  miles 
farther  they  charge  only  $1  which  affords  a  slight  profit;  is  not 

$1.30  excessive  asainst  Salt  Lake?  (Fifer) 8337 

Country  miller  could  not  exist  without  '^milling  in  transit"  privilege, 

placing  him  on  equal  footing  with  terminal  miller  (Blodgett) 1641 

Court  could  enjoin  rate  to  Charlotte  but  could  not  suostitute  one  rate 

for  another;  court  could  do  no  more  than  Commission  (Fifer) 3341 

Danville,  Va.,  complaint  of;  Southern  Railway  refused  to  obey  order 
of  CommiflBion  (Aiken) Ifi3$^ 
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DI8CBIMINATI0H8— €k>ntinaed. 

TuUmony  relative  to— 

Decree  of  court  can  not  involve  change  of  rate;  caaee  cited  (Bac< 
Denver  claims  right  of  distrihution  weet  of  her  on  equal  terms 

Missouri  River  towns  farther  east     (Table  of  comparative  i 

(Hover) 

Discriminations  against,  in  favor  of  cities  on  Miseoori  River  (Ho 

Discussed  (Lincoln) 

Domestic  and  foreign  ( Bacon) 

Do  not  consider  present  basis  of  rates  as  discrimination  in  favor  c 

stock  or  packing-house  products  (Koch ) 

Dubuque  and  Fort  Dodge  suffer  (Cummins) 

Favor  export  business,  discussed  (Hill) 

Favor  large  shippers  in  Florida  (Burr) 

Fixing  of  a  maximum  rate  could  in  no  manner  settle  any  di^pnU 

ing  under  relative  discrimination;  Illinois   tariff    is  illosti 

(Bird) 

Frequently  complained  of  (Bacon) 

Governor  Cummins's  statement  about  pumps  in  Dubuque  visic 

never  heard  of  such  complaint  by  manufacturers  (Smedley).. 
Inadequacy  of  machinery  for  enforcing  provisions  against  (Stick 

In  commodities,  cases  cited  (Ripley) 

Inconsistencies  and  unfounded  statements  relative  to  existing  a) 

the  law,  and  remedies  (Cowan) 

In  favor  of  certain  ports  ( Morawetz) 

In  favor  of  grain  and  all  kinds  of  agricultural  products  deeigni 

export,  commended  (Meyer) 

In  favor  of  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another  (Davenport) 

In  favor  of  wheat  as  against  flour,  illustrated  (Bacon ) 

In  impx)rt  rates  which  is  inconsistent  with  "American  policy" 

torial  from  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce)  (Bacon) 

In  live  stock  ( Cummins) - 

In  localities  and  kinds  of  traffic  (Cummins) 

Innumerable  forms  of,  remain  (Robinson) 

In  the  main,  think  nothing  more  necessary  (Ripley) 

In  rates  in  lumber  and  wagons  in  fovor  of  Moline  and  Dave 

(Fish  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.) 

Iowa  suffers  (Cummins) 

Elnow  of  no  situation  where  a  railroad  sacrifices  any  point  wh< 

can  get  business,  etc  ( Ramsey) 

Know  where  150  cases  of  strawberries  were  loaded  on  a  car, 

which  there  never  was  any  freight  paid  T Davies ) 

Language  of  statute  broad  enough  (Mather) 

Law  fatally  weak  respectingopen  discriminations;  remedy  is  to  emp 

Commission  to  fix  rate  in  place  of  one  rejected  (Cumnuns) 

Law  now  ample  (Tattle) 

Letter  from  traffic  manager  showing  I  have  to  pay  for  120  mil 

much  as  Western  farmer  pays  for  over  1,000  miles  (Baylor). . . 
Lists  of  customs  districts  and  ports  of  entry  and  delivery,  July  1, 

(Davenport) 

Little  complaint  of  rates  as  a  whole,  because  of  graver  chaise  oi 

criminations  ( Cummins) 

Localities  (Bacon) 

Localities  (Morawetz) 

Long  and  short  haul  (Burr) 

Low  rate  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota  on  grain  helps  those  States  ( H 

Low  rate  in  Texas  on  cotton  helps  Texas  ( Hill) 

Low  rate  on  coal  and  hard- wood  lumber  from  West  Viiiginia  will 

West  Virginia  more  than  anything  else  (Hill) 

Morawetz 

More  complained  of  than  high  rates  (Staples) 

More  or  less  complaint  on  Pennsylvania  Railroad  of  distributio 

percentages  on  cars  (Kerr) 

New  Orleans  to  Charlotte  rate  is  double  what  it  is  to  Virginia  d 

twice  the  distance,  on  same  line  (Fifer) ;. 

New  Orleans  to  Pacific  coast,  fovor  imported  goods  (Bacon} 

North  Carolina,  some  complaint  in,  of  cotton  rate  being  higher  I 

eiaswhei^  (.Oonft"^ 
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}CBIMINATI0N8--0ontmued.  !*>««• 
Testimony  relative  to— 

No  secret  discriminations  now  fBird) 2284 

Of  all  rate  cases  Commission  decided  nnreasonable,  court  sustained 

them  in  only  two  (Ramsey) 1959 

Of  Southern  Railway  against  Danville,  Va.  (Withers) 3438 

Only  evil  demanding  additional  legislation  in  preference  between 

localities  (Mather) 1446 

Only  measure  bv  which  discriminations  or  complaints  between  locali- 
ties can  be  aosolutely  disposed  of  is  by  application  of  a  distance 

tariff  (Bird) 2294 

Only  substantial  complaint  of  shippers  throughout  country  is  that  cer- 
tain shippers  are  favored,  in  private  car  lines,  switching  and  terminal 
lines,  which  I  understand  present  law  could  not  reach  ( Trickett) .  3064, 3067 
Preferences  between  localities  or  classes  of  traffic  prohibited  as  to  as 

practicable  (Wilicox) 3637 

Pi^^sent  law  ample  to  cover  every  unjust  and  unreasonable  charge 

(Ramsey) 1968 

Present  law  ample  to  prevent  (Peck) 1301 

Present  law  should  be  strictly  enforced  ( Biddle) ^ .  1657 

Publicitjr  of  books  would  be  effective  in  discovering  ( Morawetz) 818 

Quantities  (Bacon) 18 

Rates  not  extortionate,  but  relatively  need  revision  (Hooker) 131 

Rebates  only  class  of,  reached  by  Elkins  law  (Bacon) 1764 

Rebates,  some  under  secret  arrangement  and  others  not  ( Morawetz) . .  847 

Rebilling  (Robinson) 2490,2491,2492 

Remedy,  conferring  upon  Commission  power  of  determining  what 

change  shall  be  made  in  rate  found  to  be  wrong  (Bacon) 1764 

Remedy  for  secret  arrangements  made  by  traffic  agents  (Morawetz) . .  842 
Remedy  for  unjust,  is  to  bestow  on  Commission  to  examine  books 

(Vining)  1691 

Remedy  suggested;  make  the  lon^  and  short  haul  clause  binding, 

unless  roads  come  in  and  give  relief  (Adams) 2923 

Reply  to  E.  P.  Bacon  as  to  (Bird) 2262,2263,2264 

Reply  to  E.  P.  Bacon  as  to  Wichita  lumber  case  ( Bird ) . . . .  2258, 2262, 2285 

Resulting  dif?a8trously  for  Danville,  Va.  ( Withers ) 3440 

Schedule  of  comparative  rates  between  Spokane  and  North  Pacific 

ports  (Adams) 2930 

Section  1,  Quarles  bill,  and  act  of  1887,  similar  as  to  (Staples) 36 

Senator  Foraker's  bill  indorsed  (Thurber) 2512 

Special  commodity  ratea  are  generally  made  for  carload  lots  and 

special  rates  for  considerable  shipments  ( Ripley ) 2319 

Spokane  case;  complaint  of  Adams  reviewed  (Elliott) 3284 

Spokane's  ^evance  submitted  to  Commission,  and  it  condemned  dis- 
crimination against  Spokane;  roads  appealed;  circuit  court  reversed 

decision  ( Adams) 2917 

Spokane  pays  about  $1.80  for  shipments  from  Chicago  to  $1  paid  by 
Tacoma  and  Seattle;  but  in  view  Calloway  case  decided  not  to  bring 

case  to  Commiflsion  (Adams) 2914,2916 

Six  forms  of  enumerated  (Bacon) 18 

Tables  of  rate,  affecting  (Hover) 3264 

The  railroad  does  not  make  the  discrimination;  it  exists  independ- 
ently of  the  railroad  (Hines) 1100 

Thines  of  the  past,  so  far  as  my  knowled^  goes  (Tuttle) 950 

Think  shippcrH  in  my  locality  satisfied  with  rates  (Blodgett) 1643 

Under  present  law  the  worst  can  be  remedied  (Thurber) 2512 

Undue  preference  ( ('owan) 3426 

Used  to  build  up  business  in  certain  localities;  cases  cited  (Bacon)...  27 
Would  not  interfere  with  discriminations  occurring  on  independent 

lines  (Fifer) 3361 

•AN,  JOHN  M. ,  President  of  Kansas  City  Viaduct  and  Terminal  Railroad, 
President  of  Union  Depot  Bridge  and  Terminal  Railroad,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.: 

Tettimony  of 2841 

Private  car  line  systems — 

Contract,  substance  of «««««   "U^/iS^ 
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XGAH,  JOHN  K.-^-Oontinii6d. 
Tutinumy  of— 

Private  car  line  syBtems— Continued. 

Georgia,  experience  in  shipping  fmit  from,  favorable  nndei 

mour's 

Georgia  fruit  crop  increasing  under  system 

Private  car  people  no  voice  in  distribution  of  cars;  railroad 

that 

Refrigerator  people  have  nothing  to  do  with  routing 

/  Waybills  and  expense  bills  show  separate  charge  for  refrigerat 
Rebatea— 

No  rebates  after  I  went  to  Georgia. ••••••••••.. 

ELBVAT0B8: 

Enter  into  the  through  rates  that  have  to  be  fixed  at  originating  p 

Ought  to  be  put  under  interstate-commerce  law  (Hilij... 11 

XXiKINS  LAW: 

Tettimony  rdaiive  to— 

Advisability  of  amending,  so  as  to  provide  that  any  preference  gi 

to  any  shipper  through  arbitraries  allowed  to  terminala  or  thrt) 

mileage  allowed  private  cars,  should  be  deemed  a  preference  (M 

wetz) 

Amended  at  suggestion  of  our  (shippers,  etc.)  committee  (Baooo) 
A  more  effective  and  complete  measure  for  its  porpoee  has  not  o 

within  my  observation  (Knapp) 

Chattanooga  manufacturers  thinx  great  deal  of  (Biitchell) 

Commended  (Cummins) 

Has  had  tremendous  effect  in  diminution  of  all  these  abases  (< 

ments) 

If  enforced  would  obviate  private-car-line  evils  (Moraweta) 

If  thoroughly  enforced  would  remedy  evil  of  rebates;  Qoarlea  bill 

no  such  provision  (Bacon) 

Impracticable  to  reach  discriminations  in  rates  under  (Bacon)  ... 

In  a  measure  helpful  to  both  sides  (Staples) 

Bailroads  favored  its  passage  and  have  triea  to  enforce  ita  provisi 

(Tuttie) 

Sufficient  against  discriminations;  did  not  change  the  law  as  to  reai 

ablenessof  rates  (Bond) 

Rebate  provision  beneficial  to  railroads  (Bacon) 

Reducea  to  minimum  violation  of  rates  between  localitiea  (Bacon) 
Successful  operation  of  (Newcomb) 

ELXJOTT,  HOWARD,  of  St  Paul,  president  of  Northern  Ptudfic  Railway  ( 

Tutimonyof. 

Discriminations — 

As  tocomplaintsofrelationofrates between  communities.-  3277, 

As  to  complaints  of  relative  rates  between  individuals 

Spokane  case;  complaint  of  Adams  reviewed................ 

Exports  and  imports- 
Commission's  demand  that  inland  proportion  of  rate  to  fore 

countries  be  published  hampers  American  roads 

Free  passes — 

Should  be  stopped 

Northern  Pacific  Railway — 

Bonds 

Capital  stock,  $155,000,000 

No  rebates  on 

Ownership  of  stock  in  other  corporations 

Something  over  3,000,000  separate  freight  transactions  on  its  n 
a  year 

States  in  which  it  operates.. ••• 

Private  car  line  systems — 

Furnish  special  facilities 

Some  abuses  which  will  correct  themselves : 

fiaihroada— 

As  to  complaints  that  power  of  deciding  questions  is  heixig  o 
tn^iied  \Ao  mxiidi 
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jlilOTT,  HOWABB— Oontiniied.  ftgt. 

Testimony  of — 

BailVoads — Continued. 

Every  railroad  west  of  MissiBsippi  most  spend  annually  0iiin8 
equivalent  to  from  5  to  20  per  cent  of  gross  earnings  for  provid- 
ing what  is  needed  on  the  road  already  existing 3277 

Batemi^ing^ 

Comniission  would  be  driven  to  adopt  mileage  basis,  as  State  com- 
missions are 3282 

Bo  not  think  it  necessaay  to  give  any  additionid  powers  to  any- 
body   3289 

For  Government  to  fix  exact  rates  is  un-American,  unjust,  un- 
necessary, unwise 3281 

If  Government  is  to  fix  the  rate^  it  must  be  high  enough  to  pay 
owner  cost,  depreciation,  and  interest 8278 

If  Government  owned  all  the  railroads,  rates  could  not  be  fixed 
mathematically  at  central  headquarters  and  permit  any  devel- 
opment of  busmess 8276 

If  wise  for  Government  to  fix  price  of  transportation  beoiuse  of 
its  affecting  overy  one,  why  not  equally  wise  to  fix  price  of 
coal,  electncity,  and  labor 8274 

Let  Commission  start  by  saying  10  cents  is  wrong  and  let  the 
people  engaged  in  business  get  together  and  make  a  better  rate.    8290 

Kot  done  by  few  ''  railroad  magnates,"  but  result  of  large  num- 
ber of  commercial  and  geographical  forces  and  conditions 
working  one  upon  the  other 8276 

Present  law  aniple;  if  enforced  fairly,  much  of  alleged  demand 
for  power  to  m  rates  would  disappear 8276 

Bates  so  related  that  change  in  one  rate  would  enforce  changes  in 
many 3276 

Think  Commission  has  ample  authority  to  sav  things  are  wrong; 

that  sets  the  forces  of  public  opinion  at  work 8290 

Bates— 

As  to  complaints  that  rates  are  in  themselves  too  high •    8278 

Disagreement  as  to  whether  law  compels  publication  of 8285 

Kot  nigh  and  no  ground  for  apprehension  they  will  be  materially 
higher 8278 

ONENT  DOILAIN: 

Not  for  benefit  of  railroads  (Fordyce) 2205 

Rights  of,  considered  (TutUe) 910 

CPLOYEES: 

TetUmony  rdaiim  to— 

Do  not  know  of  railroad  not  forbidding  a  man  to  work  when  he  has 

not  had  proper  rest  (Hill) 1601 

Doctrine  of  contributory  negligence  has  outlived  its  usefulness  ( Fuller) .    8144 
European  countries  have  employer's  liability  laws  and  some  require 

employer  to  insure  against  acadent  (Fuller) 8144 

.     Liability  of  carriers  (Fuller) 8141 

Kot  observing  rules  made  to  preserve  life,  should  be  made  an  offense 

against  the  law  rHill) 1500 

''Relief  contracts'* — funds  under  which  paid  more  than  80  per  cent 

come  from  employees  and  railroads,  the  balance  not  well  managed 

(Fuller) 8148 

Senate  bill  4092,  embodying  recommendations  of  organizations  of 

(Fuller) 3141 

CPLOTEBS'  LIABILITY  LAWS  OF  THE  STATES  AND  TEBBI- 
rOBIES: 

Individual  mdex.    (Appendix  J.)    (VoLV.) 1047 

rOLAND  (see  also  OrecU  Britain): 
Tedimony  relative  to— 

Act  of  1892.  uniform  and  compendious  schedule  of  maximum  rates 

imposed  for  each  company  (Acworth) 1847 

Acts  relating  to  railroads  in  (Acworth) 1845 

Capitalization  of  railroads,  reason  for  being  more  in  Englaivd  ^JbaKD^ 
United  States  (Acworth) ^aR^^5«l;^^» 
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BNGIiAKD— Ck)Dtinued. 
Testimony  relative  to— 

Coalrateein  (Acworth) 

GompariBon  can  not  be  made  between  United  Statee  and  Eoglii 

between  actual  rates  on  dmilar  quantities  over  similar  disUsc 

(Acworth) 

"Commiasion  court"  is  title  in  (Acworth) 

Commission  in,  no  power  to  reduce  a  rate  (Acworth) 

Commission,  jurisdiction  of  (Acworth) ..  . 

Commission  reconstituted  in  1888  (Acworth) 

''Conciliation"  clause,  rests  on  Massachusetts  legislation  (Acworth 

Consolidation  in  ( Acworth) 

"Equality  clause,"  discussed  (Acworth) 

Excessive  rates  will  cure  themselves  (Acworth) 

Labor  cheaper  than  in  United  States  (Acworth) 

Localities,  Commission  has  had  some  difficulty  in  making  rates  1 

(Acworth) 

Lonff  and  short  haul  clause  in  (Acworth) 

Maximum  rate,  method  of  fixing  (Acworth) 

Mileage  basis  (Acworth) 

No  government  ownership  there  (Meyer) 

Qu^tion  of  constitutionality  of  railroad  legislation  does  not  apply 

Parliament  is  omnipotent  (Acworth) 

Bailroad  and  canal  traffic  act  (Acworth) 

Railroads  in,  all  held  by  private  ownership  (Acworth) 

Railroads  in,  controlled  by  maximum  tolls  ( Acworth ) 

Railroads  in,  more  complete  and  better  equipped  than  in  United  StsI 

(Acworth) 

Railroads,  length  of  lines  in  (Acworth) ... 

Railroads,  return  on  the  capital  in  (Acworth) 

Railroads  subject  to  three  checks:  First,  the  statutory  maximiu 

second,  rates  must  not  constitute  undue  preference  to  one  tnder 

one  district  over  another;  third,  must  make  no  increase  except  i 

good  cause  (Acworth) 

Rate  conditions  compared  with  those  in  United  States  (ClementB). 
Rate  making  should  be  left  to  the  railroads,  except  that  conmiuni 

in  some  way  should  interfere  to  protect  customers  from  unfair  tiei 

ment  (Acworth) --...-...... 

Rates- 
Basis  of  determinine  in  (Acworth) 

England  and  United  States  compared  and  reasons  for  their  beii 

higher  in  England  (Acworth) li 

Provision  that  no  increase  could  be  made  in,  without  fouitei 

days*  notice  (Acworth) 

Published  (Acworth) -.--........ 

Rebate  question  of  no  importance  in  (Acworth) , 

Regulation  preventing  a  railroad  from  raising  a  rate  when  once  loi 

ered  is  against  pubhc  interest  (Acworth) 

"Similar  conditions**  discussed  (Acworth) 

Stock,  no  railroad  can  issue  1  farthing* 8  worth  of  capital,  withoot  m 

of  Parliament  (Acworth) 

Taxation  in,  more  complicated  than  in  United  States  (Acworth)  ... 
''Undue  preference,"  legislation  against  public  interest  (Acworth)  . 
"Undue  preference,**  not  many  questions  under  the  clause,  to  do 

with  (Acworth) ••...... 

ESOH-TOWNSEND  BILL: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Analysis  of,  by  Walker  D.  Hines  (Smith).... 

Attempted  restrictions  on  iudicial  review  which  do  not  exist  as  to  tli 

most  drastic  State  laws  (Hines) 

Commercial  organizations  of  the  country  ibvor;  all  needed  is  power  ii 

to  change  rates  (Bacon) 

CJondition  would  not  be  improved  by  (Peck) 

Considered;  the  Commission  never  composed  of  railroad  men  {Fe6k 
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CH-TOWNSEND  BILL— Oontmaed.  P»c^ 
Testiuiony  relative  to — 

Cowan,  S.  H.,  objections  to 184 

Criticised  (Bond) 1384,1396 

Criticised  by  E.  Michael  (Ramsey) 2002 

Does  not  require  complainant  to  pay  costs  (Stone) 264 

Effect  upon  railroad  development, and  upon  southern  ports  (Fish).  296-297 
Evincea  the  essentially  unjust  purpose  of  putting  the  rate  into  effect 

in  advance  of  judicial  review  (Hmes) 1160 

Excluding  proof  on  appeal,  except  that  before  the  Commission,  is 

unconstitutional  (Stone) 251,254 

Favored  (Cummins) 2038 

Favor,  with  exceptions  that  it  does  not  give  power  to  substitute  a  rate 
and  omits  provision  that  long  and  short  haul  clause  shall  be  enforce- 
able in  some  cases  (Ripley) 2335 

Is  the  bill  of  Bacon  and  Frouty  (Thurber) 2515 

"Legislative**  argument 3778 

Letter  of  Chairman  Knapp,  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in 
response  to  request  for  opinion  as  to  effect  which  enactment  of  Esch- 
Townsend  bill  would  have  upon  differential  freight  rates  in  United 

States,  etc  (Miller) , 2029 

Many  respects  in  which  would  like  to  see  it  changed  (Cummins) 2063 

Newcomb 3386 

No  imperative  nec^ity  for;  railroads  and  country  prosperous  (Stone)  263 
Not  only  made  no  provision  to  prevent  rebates,  out  would  actually 

have  encouraged  them  (Hines) 1166 

Objections  to  orders  fixing  rate  going  into  effect  before  court  has 

opportunity  to  investigate  (Stone) 247-248 

Objection  to  power  beine  given  Commission  ( Bowes) 2732, 2734 

Opposed  by  JBrotherhooa  of  Locomotive  Engineers 3782 

Columbus,  Ga.,  Board  of  Trade 3781 

Order  of  Railway  Conductors 3784 

Ought  to  be  passed  (Bartles) 2743 

Power  to  fix  rate  in  given  case  would  lead  to  great  many  other  changes; 

effect  of  changing  Chicago  rates  (Hiland) 1326 

Provides  for  *  *  rate  revising,  *  *  not  rate  making  ( Bacon ) 2634 

Provides  practically  for  putting  into  effect  a  rate  without  opportunity 

of  full  hearinf^  (Johnson) 3605 

Provision  for  division  of  rates  criticised  (Hiland) 1339 

Provisions  reviewed;  commended  (Call) 2710 

Railroad  building  would  stop  (Fish) 308 

Rather  have,  than  present  situation  (Cummins) 2064 

Shippers  ana  others  against  passage  of 485 

Special  court  provision,  question  wisdom  of  (Bacon) 2636 

ICepresentative  Stevens  quoted  (Newcomb) 3587 

Under  it  Commission  ^ven  power  and  authority  over  all  regulations 
affecting  transportation  of  persons  or  property  in  addition  to  rate 

fixui^  (Stone) 253 

Under  it  the  relief  of  the  court  is  illusory  (Fish) 305 

Undesirable;  next  step  would  be  Government  ownership  (Miller)...  2022 
Would  be  disastrous  to  railroad  interests  and  employees  (Stone) . . .  260, 261 
Would  have  caused  a  long  period  of  litigation  and  uncertainty  as  to 

the  state  of  the  law  (Hines) 1167 

Would  injure  all  material  interests  in  the  country  (Thurber) 2507 

Would  overwhelm  Commission  with  frivolous  complaints  (TutUe) . . .  929 

FBOPEAK  BAILBOADS: 
Teitimony  relative  to — 

Capitalization  (Grinnell) 2233 

Compared  with  United  States  (Bradley) 2835 

Cost  per  mile  compared  with  United  States  (Frame) 2309 

Dissimilar;  results  of  traffic  different  from  United  States  (Cummins).  2035 
Doubtful  whether  material  difference  in  300  to  500  mile  rates  in  Great 

Britain,  Germany,  and  United  States  (Bacon) 1796 

Freight  rates  (Grinnell) 2234 

Rates  compared  with  United  States  (Frame) 2310 

Rates  cover  short  distances  (Bacon) ••«««•«•••  WVK^ 
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XTJBOPEAN  BAILB0ia>8— Oontinaed. 

Testimony  relatwe  to— 

Bates  high  compared  with  oun,  because  low-clasB  frdght 

carried  almost  entirely  by  canals  and  rivers  (Ba<K>n) 

Those  privately  owned  better  managed;   rates  higher,  wai 
than  in  United  States  (Tuttle) 

SZPOBT  AND  IMPOBT  BATES: 

Tatimony  reialwe  to— 

Belgium  to  New  York  less  than  Pittsburg  to  New  Toi^  b 

Commission's  attention  (Clements) 

Oommission's  demand  that  inland    proportion  of  rate  t 

countries  be  published  hampers  American  roads  (Elliott) 
Difference  between  domestic  rates  and  inland  portion  of  tl 

rates  (Bird) 

Export  traffic  should  be  encouraeed  (Ramsey) 

Features  to  be  considered  (Lincoln) 

For  through  export  rate  to  Europe  and  through  import  ral 

cago  to  Be  leas  than  rate  from  New  York  to  Chicago  seei 

discrimination  (Clements) 

Glass  case  reviewed  (Clements) 

Grain  from  Missouri  River  to  Atlantic  coast  13  cent  rate  if 

251  cents  if  for  domestic  consumption  (Bacon) 

Grain,  export  rates  (Ramsey) 

Grain  rates  fluctuate  more  than  lumber  rates  T Lincoln)  .... 

Lowest  rate  on  exports  in  about  all  countries  ( Fifer) 

Low  export  rate  would  have  the  effect  to  advance  price  of 

point  of  shipment;  but  the  manufacturing  of   the  wheat 

ferred  to  countries  abroad  (Bacon) 

Not  much  discrimination  af^nst  American  producer  to  ha^ 

export  tariff  (Fifer) 

Rates  from  Chicago  to  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  1 

(Fifer) 

Think  law  is  that  they  must  be  published;  alwa3r8  been  opjx] 

some  legislation  needed  (Fifer) 

Unless  you  put  some  restraint  upon  that  form  of  discriminati 

mission  will  be  powerless  to  remedy  injustice  (Knapp)  ... 
Widest  latitude  ought  to  be  permitted  (Fifer) .............. 

VA0T0B8  IN  FIXING  BATES: 
TutirnonyreUitive  to— 

Mr.  Bacon . 

FEDERAL  C0T7BTS  AND  OBDEBS  OF  INTEBSTATB  OOIQ 
COMMISSION,  BT  H.  T.  NEWOOMB: 
Individual  index.     ( Appendix  F,  Part  II,  Vol.  V) , 

FEBOUSON,  E.  M.,  of  Duluth;  representing  various  shippers'  oi^g;az 
(indexed  under  **Private  Car  Line  Systems") , 

FIFEB,  JOSEPH  W.,  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner: 

Testimony  of ••••., 

Discriminations — 

Believe  railroads  will  never  return  to  rate  cutting  and  rei 
they  have  done;  if  they  did  Elkins  law  would  afford  o 
able  relief  b^  injunction 

Between  localities;  one  of  most  difficult  questions;  one  ra 
be  cut  down  or  the  other  must  be  raised,  and  a  proper 
brought  about 

Cotton-cloth  rate,  New  York  to  Salt  Lake,  $2.30;  carry 
miles  farther,  they  chaiige  only  $1,  which  affords  t 
profit;  is  not  11.30  excessive  agamst  Salt  Lake 

Court  could  eni'oin  rate  to  Charlotte  but  could  not  subetil 
rate  for  another;  court  could  do  no  more  than  Commias 

New  Orleans  to  Charlotte  rate  is  double  what  it  is  to  1 
cities,  twice  the  distance,  on  same  line 

Would  not  interfere  with  discriminations  occurring  on  in< 
ent  lines 
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FEB,  JOSEPH  W.^Continiied.  PMl» 

Testimony  of— 
Export  rates — 

Lowest  rate  on  exports  in  about  all  ooontries 3367 

Not  much  diecrimination  against  American  producer  to  have 

elastic  export  tariff 3350 

Rates  from  Chicago  to  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore.    3355 
Think  law  is  that  they  must  be  published;  always  been  opposed 

to  it;  some  legislation  needed .>    3349 

Widest  latitude  ought  to  be  permitted 3352 

Goyemment  ownershii>— 

If  it  ever  comes,  will  be  when  the  people  get  idea  that  railroads 

are  too  strong  for  Commission  ana  courts 3346 

Grain  rates — 

Differential  in  fovor  of  New  Orleans  as  against  New  York  of 

something  like  7  cents 3354 

7-cent  rate  on  grain  to  New  York  was  ruinous 3350 

Injunction — 

Court  may  grant,  and  by  that  declare  carrier  shall  not  chaige 

that  rate  any  longer .' 3342 

Would  afford  considerable  relief  in  case  of  rate  cutting  and  re- 
bates     3362 

Long  and  short  haul — 

Can  not  correct  inequalities  unless  there  is  a  change  of  rates 3331 

Railroads  could  not  get  along  without  this  elasticity 3336 

Suggesting  amendment 3338 

They  must  give  the  low  rate  or  let  the  business  go 3336 

Very  plausible  and  just  argument  in  many  cases  of  lesser  cost  for 

longer  haul 3336 

Pooling- 
Shippers  unwilling  to  grant  the  power;  many  railroads  do  not 

want 8320 

Postaffe-stamp  rates — 

Missouri  River  to  Atlantic  seaboard  is  "blanket"  or  "postage- 
stamp"  rate;  to  a  merchant  in  San  Francisco  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  he  buys  at  Omaha,  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  or  New 

York 8335 

Railroads- 
Being  improved  as  never  before 8360 

Rate  maung— 

Between  localities  power  should  be  given  Commission  to  lower 

one  rate  and  to  raise  another 3344,3350 

''Commercial  conditions"  discussed 3331 

Commission  given  power  to  fix  reasonable  rate  would  not  turn 

world  upsiae  down;  would  make  railroads  cautious 3344 

Commission  has  wider  view  of  rates  in  country  than  any  one 

traffic  man 3365 

Courts  do  not  like  to  dig  through  this  kind  of  cases 3343 

Do  not  know  of  an  instance  where  Commission  ever  continued  a 

case  or  failed  to  hear  when  parties  were  ready 3345 

Generally  it  would  be  better  to  fix  a  maximum  rate  and  give 

elasticity  as  much  as  possible 3344 

Grain  rates;  where  did  profit  go 3334 

If  all  freight  men  were  to  get  together  to  make  schedule  of  rates 

to  do  exact  justice,  they  could  not  succeed 3366 

If  power  were  in  Commission,  traffic  men  would  make  the  same 

rates  then  as  now 3344 

Is  an  exercise  of  legislative  power,  which  you  can  not  confer  upon 

courts 3342 

Long  delays  have  been  fault  of  attorneys 3345 

Majority  of  rates  are  made  either  by  markets  or  direct  competition    3331 

One  water  rate  will  affect  rates  over  entire  country 3334 

Opinion  of  present  Commission  that  after  its  action  there  ought  to 
oe  a  time,  so  if  conditions  change  road  shall  be  free  to  make  its 

own  rate 3367 

Railroads  charge  what  traffic  will  bear 3332,3335 
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FIFEB,  JOSEPH  W.— GontinYied. 
Tutimany  of— 

Kate  making— Continued. 

Rates  are  of  long  standing,  and  there  are  standaids  bj  i 

measured 

Stand  with  President  in  granting  power  to  Commiasion  \ 

what  a  reasonable  rate  sfiould  be,  after  investigation 

Think  it  well  to  have  traffic  man  on  CommisBion 

Unless  railroads  make  a  rate  at  Pacific  coast  tenninmls  thai 

take  the  freight  from  the  water,  it  will  »>  by  water 

Would  delegate  power  to  Commiasion  to  have  skilled  acooni 

examine  b^oks 

Would  provide  for  court,  with  some  snch  provision  as  in  1 

Townsend  bill;  might  delegate  to  it  power  of  injunction .. 

Would  take  away  from  Conmiission  executive  power 

Bates- 
Do  not  believe,  except  in  some  instances  stated,  that  rata 

excessively  high 

Do  not  believe  there  would  be  any  great  disturbance  of 

whatever  powers  Commission  had .--..-.-..... 

Beasonableness  of  rates — 

To  enforce  this  section  requires  a  change  of  rate 

Bebates — 

Believe  rates  are  now  being  maintained,  dae  somewhat  to 

times  and  Elkins  law 

Believe  they  are  paid  now 

Difficulties  of  detecting  with  papers  destroyed 

Do  not  affect  producer  as  much  as  grain  grower 

Do  not  know  now  the  second  section  could  be  made  strongei 

No  railroad  that  would  not  stop  if  it  had  power 

Not  so  much  granted  as  heretofore 

One  traffic  man  refuses  to  trust  the  other 

Producer  of  cattle  feels  the  excessive  rate 

Water  Routes — 

Unless  railroads  make  a  rate  at  Pacific  coast  terminals  that 

take  freight  from  the  water  it  will  go  by  water 

FINKVINE,  E.  0.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa: 

Tettimony  of 

Rate  making — 

Commission,  opposed  to  intrusting,  to 

Iowa.  Have  heard  of  no  complaint  in,  of  present  condition 
Iowa,  manufacturers  and  jobbers  satisfied  with  present  condit 
Railroads  should  be  intrusted  with 

FISH  BBOTHEBS  MANT7FAOTT7BING  CO.,  of  Clinton,  Iowa: 

Discriminations — 

In  rates  in  lumber  and  wagons  in  favor  of  Moline  and  Davenp 

FISH,  STTJTVESANT,  president  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company, 
president  of  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad  Company: 

Testimony  of , 

Commission  could  have  no  jurisdiction  over  rates  on  ocean  outsid 

3-mile  limit , 

Discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  ports,  if  rate-fixing  power  leift  i 

Commission;  illustration Z 

Esch-Towneend  bill — 

Effect  upon  railroad  development  and  southern  ports ........ 

Railroad  building  would  stop 

Under  it  the  relief  of  the  court  is  iUusory 

Illinois  Central  Railroad — 

History,  statistics.receipt8 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 

Demand  for  proposed  legislation  promoted  directly  by 

Mingling  of  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  functions  in... 

Union  of  irreconcilable  functions  in 

Railroads — 

Employees  of,  1,300,000 

Qtobb  eaxmnQ^  axid  ov^catin^  expenses ••..••.... 
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IH,  8T  U  y  V  E8 ANT— Continued.  Pw«. 

Testimony  of— 

Railroads — Continued. 

Have  promoted  colonization  of  lands;  praise  of  American  meth- 
ods—Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu,  and  Mr.  Priestley 2?»2 

Numberof  miles,  relative  to  territory 277 

Numberof  stockholders 276 

On  the  average,  have  not  been  profitable 308 

Rates  lower  here  than  in  any  other  country 289 

Stocks  of,  now  owned  largely  by  our  own  people  and  in  small  hold- 
ings       276 

Rates— 

British  system  of  control  of 803 

Difficulties  to  be  met  by  a  commlFsion  in  adjusting 278 

Opposed  to  clothing  any  board  with  power  to  fix;  citing  opinion 

of  ez-Senator  Edmunds 274 

Texas  import  rate  case 304 

SLING  BATES  BY  THE  GK>VEBJmENT: 

Involves  judicial  function  (Peck) 1304 

OBIDA  BAILWAY  COMMISSION: 
Testimony  relative  to— 

Powers  of,  favorable  results  (Burr) 41 

BDYCE,  S.  W. ,  engaged  in  building  railroads,  etc. :  president  of  Houston 
Oil  Company  of  ^^xas: 

Testimony  of 2196 

Constitutional  question — 

As  to  power  of  Congress  to  prescribe  compenpation  to  be  received 

by  one  citizen  for  a  service  rendered  another 2196 

Oourt  01  transportation — 

Recommended,  functions  of 2202 

Eminent  domain — 

Not  for  benefit  of  railroads 2205 

European  rates — 

Compared  with  United  States 2201 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 

Do  not  believe  Congress  intended  it  should  exercise  more  than 

advisory  functions f   2197 

Has  all  the  power  that  can  safely  be  intrusted  to  it 2202 

Pooling — 

Should  be  permitted;  most  effectual  means  for  abolishing  rebates 

and  other  discriminations 2202 

Private  car-line  systems — 

Abuses  would  be  cured  if  required  to  file  copies  of  contracts  and 

publish  rates 2207 

Doubt  if  practicable  for  any  railroad  to  equip  with  refrigerator 

cars  sufficient  for  its  business  in  seasons 2207 

Bailroads— 

About  only  industry  not  enjoying  protection  of  the  (xeneral  Grov- 

emment 2209 

During  past  five  or  six  years  price  of  nearly  every  article  entering 

into  construction  ana  operation  has  advanced 2199 

Bate  making — 

Congress  right  to  fix  compensation  for  transportation 2196 

Few  rates  can  be  changecL  without  throwing  out  of  adjustment 

large  numbers  of  others 2201 

Intrusting  to  Commission  one  step  to  Gk)vemment  ownership 2204 

If  Government  to  assume  rate  making,  it  must  also  assume  liabili- 
ties of  carriers  and  guarantee  fair  return  on  capital  invested. . .    2204 
If  in  hands  of  Commission,  result  probably  arbitrary  mileage 

standard 2204 

Should  be  left  with  railroads 2204 

Senate  committee's  report  on  interstate-commerce  law  enumer- 
ates difficulties;  Chairman  Cooley  cited 2200 

Opposed  to  granting  proposed  power •••.••• 2196,2200 

S.  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol  4 68 
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FOBDYOB,  8.  W.— Gontinaed. 
Testimony  of— 
Kates- 
Cheapest  in  the  w<Mrld  ..••• •••••••••••••••••• 

Trend  of  rates  downward;  greater  proportionate  decline  in 

of  compensation  for  transportation 

Eebates— 

Granting  Commission  proposed  power  would  have  no  elfe 

rebates 

Railroads  do  not  make  discriminations  in  rates  and  rebat 

their  own  volition 

Railroads  will  welcome  anv  legislation  effectually  abolishini 

Rapidly  becoming  things  of  past •••..•••••••.••. 

FOBEIGN  COMMEBGB: 
Teatimont/  relative  to — 

(Article  by  Harold   Bolce)  Placing  onr  forei^  commerce  v 
interstate-commerce  law  is  tyins  oar  hands  in  competitioD 

those  whose  hands  are  free  (Hill) 

Common  for  exporters  to  secure  throngh  rates;   railroads'  po 
lower  than  rate  would  be  if  shipment  stopped  at  port;  decision 

(Meyer) 

Do  not  believe  in  publication  of  rates  in  export  trade  ( Biddle)  .. 
Exports  should  be  exempt  from  application  of  interetate-comii 

act;  do  not  care  about  imports  (Hill) 

Method  of  exporting  grain  and  fixing  rates  (Harris) 

Reasons  for  cut  rates  on  exports  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  (Meyt 

Recommendation  as  to  regulation  of  ( Mora  wets) 

FOXON,  F.  A.,  wholesale  druggist,  Kansas  City: 

Testimony  of -..-.-—....... 

Rate  making — 

Believe  matters  better  be  left  as  they  are;   if  Elkins  law 

others  enforced  adequate  protection  given 

FBAMB,  ANDBEW  J.,  president  of  Waukesha  National  Bank: 

Testimony  of 

European  railroads — 

Cost  per  mile  compared  with  United  States 

Rates  compared  with  United  States 

Railroads — 

Cost  per  mile  in  United  States  compared  with  Europe 

Owned  by  the  people 

Statistics:  Average  dividends  paid,  bond  interest,  and  income 

mile  for  freight  and  passengers,  1883  to  1903 

Statintica:  Mileaee,  capital  stock,  and  bonded  debt  of,  1883  to  I 
Statintics:  Placed  under  receiverships  and  sold  under  foreclo^ 

1883  to  1903 

Rate  making — 

Comniisstion  appointed  with  absolute  powers  to  fix  rates — n 

strous 

FBANOE: 

Testimony  relative  to— 

American  system  better  than  in  (New  York  Sun) 

Effect  of  politics  in  (New  York  Sun) 

Evils  of  rate  legislation  in  (New  York  Sun) 

Have  not  reduced  rates  at  all  from  1870  (Kruttschnitt) 

Machinery  of  changing  rates  (Meyer) 

Owner  in  railroads;  extent  of  Government  control  (Tuttle) 

Private  ownership  of  railways  almost  exclusively,  but  Govemn 

rejTulation  of  rates  (Meyer) 

Public  regulation  of  railway  rates  (Meyer) 

Railroads  and  public  alike  suffer  (New  York  Sun) 

Railroads  havmg  failed  to  meet  their  fixed  charges,  the  Govemn 

has  had  to  come  to  their  relief  (Meyer) 

Rate  making  by  board  of  80  or  35  experts  ( Kruttschnitt  i , 

Rates  (Hill) 

Rates  in,  twice  what  they  are  in  the  United  States  (Kruttschnitt) 

State  made  rates:    extract  from    New  York   Son,  May  21.   ] 

(NewYoxV^xmS 
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iEE  PA8SBS:  Fig*. 

Tutimony  relative  to— 

Condemned  (Stickney) 2129 

Should  be  stopped  (EHiott) 8281 

lEirOH  RAILWAYS.  HOW  THSIB  OPBBATION  IB  OON- 
TBOLLED  BY  GOVEBNMSNT   BSGULATIONB: 

(AppendixC;  Vol.  V) 266 

JIXEB,  H.  B.,  railroad  condactor,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  representinff 
Brotherhoods  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Firemen,  Condactors  and 
Trainmen: 

TM^numyof. 3141,3160 

Additional  statement  of,  as  the  representative  of  230,000  railroad 
employees.    An  appeal  for  the  favorable   consideration  of  S^iate 

bill4092 3160 

Employees — 

Doctrine  of  contributory  negligence  has  outlived  its  usefulnesB..    3144 
European  countries  have  employers'   liability  laws  and  some 

re(|uire  employer  to  insure  against  accident 3144 

Liability  of  earners 3141 

"Relief  contracts,"  funds  under  which  paid  more  than  80  per  cent 
come  from  employees  and  railroads,  the  balance  not  well  man- 
aged     814S 

Senate  bill  4092,  embodying  recommendations  of  orisanizations  of.    8141 
lowa^ 

Accidents 8216 

Accommodations  for  paasengers 8217 

Comparative  statistics 3218 

Highway  and  farm  crossings 3214 

Information  with  reference  to  movement  of  p&ssenger  trains 3216 

Inspection  of  railways 3217 

Interlocking  devices 3214 

Interurban  railways 3216 

New  lines 8214 

Return  passes  for  shippers  of  live  stock 8216 

New  York- 
Report  of  committee  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  of,  opposed  to 

granting  increase  of  power  to  Commission 3207 

Railroads — 

Liability  for  accidents  to  employees 8141 

Rate  making — 

New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  opposed  to  granting  it  to  Com- 
mission      3207 

kBDNEB,  GEOBOE  B.,  Laurel,  Miss.,  yellow-pine  lumber  manufacturing: 

Tettimmyof 1627 

Lumber  rates,  complained  of  advance  east  of  Mississippi 1627 

Rate  making,  Commission  should  have  power  to  fix  rate  on  complaint 

and  hearing 1680 

Rebates,  '* tap-line  allowance''  on  lumber 1629 

River  rates — 

Blanket  rates 1629 

Conmiission  decided  in  favor  of  shippers,  but  they  have  no  re- 
course under  present  law 1628 

*       Rebates  given  in  some  instances  called  ''tap-line  allowance" .  1628, 1638 

When  rates  went  up  price  of  lumber  went  down 1688 

iBBIBON;  OLIVER  B.,  president  Big  Muddy  Coal  and  Iron  Company; 
chairman  Illinois  Coal  Operatives'  Association: 

Tetiimmyof 1811,1962 

Corrects  figures  in  former  statement 1962 

Rate  making- 
Merchants  and  others  interested  are  satisfied  with  present  rates. .     1812 
Opposed  to  changing  present  method  and  giving  it  to  Commission.    1812 

Trained  traffic  men  only  able  to  deal  with  it 1812 

Rate»— 

For  same  distance  (for  coal)  rate  is  less  south  than  west 1813 

Oar  interstate  rates  more  favorable  on  coal  than  State  T&te& X'^V^ 

Bitoation  satisfactory  to-day •••••   "NKsa» 
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OAKBISON,  OLIVEB  8.— Ck>ntinD6d. 
Testimony  of— 
Rebates — 

Have  not  known  of  any  nnoe  passage  of  EUdiis  law;  prior 
heard  of  them 

GABVIN,  H.  0.,  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Bay  State  Milling  Ca 
Winona,  Minn.: 

Testimony  of 

Rebates  have  been  wiped  oat  since  Elkins  law 

GABY,  E.  H.,  residence  New  York  City,  and  president  of  board  of  d 
and  member  of  finance  commission  of  U.  d.  Steel  Ck>rporation: 

Testimony  of ••..... 

Bate  makine — 

Satisfied  with  present  rates •.....••..• 

Rebates— 

None,  so  far  as  I  know;  some  complaints  of  terminal  and 

charges ....••••.••••................ 

United  States  Steel  Company- 
Plants  owned  by 

Why  it  is  able  to  make  a  lower  price  in  Canada  and  Mexi< 
in  United  States 

GATBS,  BOBEBT,  from  Tennessee,  representing  industrial   immi 
department  of  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroid: 

Tettimonuof. 

Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad — 

Immigration  on  line  of ••.•.•..•........ 

Industrial  statistics  as  to  localities  on 

Bate  making — 

Best  interests  of  country  served  under  present  system 

Conditions  favorable  for  Southern  States 

Dangerous  to  intrust  to  Commission 

When  one  rate  is  changed,  numerous  others  mnst  be;  hen 

eral  power 

Rebates — 

Urging  enforcement  of  law,  and  against  rate  catting ... 

States- 
Policy  of  some  commissions  critidfled. ...••. .••........., 

GSBMANT: 

Testimony  relative  to— 

Government  control  in.  has  driven  traffic  to  the  water  (Acwon 

Number  of  miles  of  railroad  (Meyer) 15 

Railroad  information  difficult  to  get  (Tuttle) 

Rates  in  (Hill) 

Rates,  receipts  of  her  railways  from  1880  to  1899,  compared  wit 

ways  of  the  United  States  (Meyer) 

Water  and  rail  transportation  compared  (Bacon) ............. 

GZLGHBIST,  F.  L.,  lumber  business,  Kearney,  Nebr.: 

Testimony  of. •.....•.• •••••••....••••. 

Rate  makinff — 

Opposed  to  change  in 

Rates— 

Complaints  of  rates  being  too  high 

Do  not  complain  of ••••.......... 

Rebates— 

None  now,  nor  discriminations  to  my  knowledge  ......... 

GLBASON,  H.  L.,  fruit  grower  and  shipper,  Hartford,  Mich.: 

Testimony  of. ••.•..••..... 

Private  car  line  systems — 

Armour  car  hue  rates  to  different  points 

Could  have  brought  petition  of  every  grower  in  district  in 

of  Armour  car 

Have  two  receipts  showing  difference  between  free  car  ai 

monr  car;  latter  $8.50  more , 

Icikim  cai^aidt^  Kxmoxix  cax  about  5  tons ••••••••.•••., 
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^EASON,  H.  L.— Continued.  «•■«•• 

T4itimony  of— 

Private  car  line  Bystems — Continaed. 

$100  to  $150  more  net  to  shippers  in  large  idng  capacity  car  than 

insmall 2857 

Santa  Fe  refrigerator  cars  not  used  for  eastern  shipmente,  but 
Armour  car  for  any  point 2858 

iJTLD  SYSTEM: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Do  not  know  of  a  single  case  where  the  rate  is  held  unreasonable 
perse  by  shippers  except  Texas  live  stock  (Bird) 2284 

»VEBNMENT  INSPEOTOBS: 
Tegtiniony  relative  to— 

Appointment  and  duties  suggested  (Morawets) 830, 843 

Thmk  their  employment  unless  (Tuttie) 854 

»VEB10IENT  OWNEBSHIP: 
Testimony  relative  to— 

Assumption  of  any  rate-making  power  by  the  Government  is  a  long 

step  toward  ownership  (Hines) 1186 

Australia,  experience  of  (Meyer) 1587 

Canada's  experience  (Tuttie) 999 

Cattlemen  do  not  desire  (Harris) 1529 

Considered  (Ramsey) 2155 

Country  would  not  prosper  under  (Ramsey) 2150 

Do  not  believe  in  it  for  this  country,  but  in  a  moderate  reasonable 

public  control  (Ripley) 2334 

Financial  considerations  (Cummins) 2107 

If  it  ever  comes  it  will  be  when  the  people  get  idea  that  railroads  are 

too  strong  for  commission  and  courts  (Filer) 8346 

In  foreign  countries  (Meyer) 1620 

Not  willing  to  have  tried  (Tuttie) 998 

Opposed  to — 

Bradley 2835 

Meyer 1617 

Political  control,  principal  objection  to  (Cummins) 2106 

Prussia,  experience  of  (Meyer) 1554,1612 

Were  one  nead  possible,  not  as  man^  tariff  changes  as  now;  but  it 

would  be  duty  of  Government  to  improve  conditions  more  than 

now  because  we  want  to  develop  country  (Lincoln) 1297 

}VEBNMENT  BEGXTIiATION: 
Testimtmy  relative  to — 

Australia  (Meyer) 1587 

Believe  Government  should  have  supervision  of  freight  charges  and 

tariffs  (Hiland) 1327 

France  (Meyer) 1585 

France,  result  in,  and  compared  with  United  States  (New  York  Sun)  3452 
Has  brought  into  politics  the  question  of  reasonable  rates,  and  the 

conflict  of  sectional  interests  (Meyer) 1553 

Has  resulted  in  preference  to  the  near-by  district  ( Meyer) 1618 

Officials,  more  employed  under  (Ramsey) 2150 

Opposed  to  (Meyer) 1617 

Prussia  (Meyer) 1554,1619 

Rates  recommended  (Cowan) 55 

Rates  under  (Ramsey) 2150 

Representative  Esch  and  Commissioner  Prouty  ouoted  (Tuttie)  . . .  908, 985 

Result  has  been  to  paralyze  commerce  to  a  very  large  extent  (Meyer)  1553 

Under  it  group  rating  would  undoubtedly  be  abolished  (Meyer] 1613 

Under  it  there  would  be  infinite  conflict  of  interests  between  different 

localities  ( Meyer) 1614 

Ultimate  result  has  been  that  rates  have  become  inelastic  and  finally 

ceased  to  decline  ( Meyer) 1558 

Would  lead  to  confusion  and   disturbance  in  the  business  world 

(Meyer) 1615 

>YEBNMENT  SHIP  BTnLDING: 

Not  economical  (Tuttie) ««««««««««««..   V5R^ 
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GRAIN: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Average  rates  on  (Newoomb) •.•••.....•.....•. , 

Method  of  exporting  and  fixmff  ratei  (Hairis) 

Middleman  is  being  eliminated  (Bird) 

Differential  in  ^vor  of  New  Oiieana  as  against  New  Tork  of  bouh 

UkeTcenta  (Fifer) 

7-cent  rate  on  Rrain  to  New  York  was  rainous  (Fifor) 

GBBAT  BSTTAIN  (see  also  England): 
TesHmony  relatif^  to— 

Railroads  finest  in  world  and  privately  owned ;  extent  of  Goven 

control  of  rates  (Tuttle) 

Rates  high  and  distances  short  (Tuttle)..... 

Rates  in  (Hill) 

GREAT  NOBTHSBN  RAILWAY: 
TeMimonif  relative  to — 

Average  rates  of,  will  compare  favorably  (Hill) 

Basis  of  dealing:  with  branch  line6(Uiir) , 

Branch  lines  (Hill) 

Capitalization  (Hill) 

Discriminations  necessary  (Hill) 

Growth  of  its  business;  were  carrving  floar  from  Minnesota  \ 
Orient,  but  Commission  affixed  a  condition   that    stopped 

(Hill) :  141 

Has  its  own  refrigerator  cars  (Hill) 

Has  no  private  car  lines  (Hill) 

Its  local  and  through  freight(Hill) 

Leads  in  reduction  of  rates  (Hill) 

Mileage  (Hill) 

Very  Tittle  complaint  of  their  charges;  rates  in  northern  and  i 

western  part  of  country  generally  satisfactory  (  Harris) 

When  it  takes  private  car  already  loaded,  basis  of  chai^fee  (HUl 
Where  incorporated,  and  States  it  operates  in  ( Hill) 

GBINNEIiL,  WILLIAM  MOBTON,  lawyer,  bond  and  stock  holder, 
vidually  and  as  trustee,  in  several  ndlroads  and  indnstiial  com] 
and  banks,  eta: 

Testimony  of --.........., 

European  railroads — 

Capitalization 

Freight  rates ---.......... 

Bail  roads — 

Average  earnings  per  ton  per  mile 

Best,  and  rates  lowest  in  world 

Bonded  debt 

Employees,  number  of -.-....... 

Mileage,  United  States 

Numl^r  of  stockholders ., 

Operating  expenses 

O  vercapital  ization  discussed ..... 

Bates,  article  from  North  American  Review 

Rates  much  lower  here  than  in  Europe 

Securities  held  by  savings  banks,  insurance  companies,  and 

cational  institutions  (table) 

Wages  highest  in  world 

Wages  paid,  by  years  (table) 

Railway  rates — 

Article  by  William  Morton  Giinnell  pablished  in  North  A 

ican  Review 

Bate  making — 

By  a  commission  would  be  a  double  delegation  of  power. . . . 

No  further  legislation  needed 

Opposed  to  any  commission  being  granted  the  power  •••..., 

GBOTE,  WILLIAM,  Elgin,  IlL: 

Tutimoiiyof 

Rate  making,  object  to  its  bein^  intmsted  toOommiaBion;  people 
inchax^  ol«bakN^^Bra^ii'^\xib>saaneBB —•••••••••••, 
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X)TE,  WHXIAM— Continued.  Pa««- 

Testimony  of— 

Rates  reasonable  and  low  enough 1545 

Rebates — 

Not  allowed  since  Elkinslaw 1545 

"BKEY,  F.  S.,  fruit  grower,  Hart,  Mich.: 

TeUimonyof 2859 

Private  car-line  systems — 

Armour  service  best  we  ever  bad;  satisfied 2859 

Commission  men  never  paid  excessive  freight  of  which  they  com- 
plain      2859 

In  1900  commission  men  complained  of   Armour's;  Armour's 
stopped  service;    growers   appointed    committee  and  service 

resumed 2860 

Method  in  which  growers  conduct  business  with  Armour  lines. . .     2859 
We  know  how  Armour  car  is  from  time  it  leaves  our  station  till  it 
reaches  Boston 2860 

J>LET,  A.  T.,LL.D.: 

Teslimmf/of. 1883 

American  roads  not  so  strong  as  formerly 1886 

Artich*  from  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  April  1,  1905.     Railroad 

regulation 1884 

A  weak  point 1886 

Measures  of  public  control 1887 

Complaints  of  the  public 1884 

Monopoly  that  cripples 1 887 

Railroad  court,  plan  favored 1890 

Right  to  make  rates  admitted,  but  little  good  would  result 1888 

Reply  of  the  railroads 1885 

Shall  Interstate  Commerce  Com  mission  beendowed  with  greater  power.  1887 

Semijudicial  commission  not  a  success 1890 

Towiisend   bill,   the  principle  contained  in,  is  favored,  but  not  the 

specific  application 1889 

Where  reply  rings  true 1886 

Why  the  owner  should  initiate  rates 1889 

.GEBMAN,  JAMES: 

Statement  of,  how  to  fix  reasonableness  of  rates Ill 

JEIBIS,  JOHN  F.,  Cbicflgo: 

Testimony  of 1644 

Foreign  commerce,  method  of  exporting  grain  and  fixing  rates 1647 

Grain,  method  of  exporting  and  fixing  rates 1647 

Rate  making — 

Believe  power  i^hould  be  left  to  railroads 1649 

Would  have  o  be  many  commissioners,  if  intrusted  to  them 1650 

iRBlS,  W.  A.,  general  representative  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Breed- 
ers' Association: 

Testimony  oj 1528 

Consolidation;  more  railroads  are  consolidated  the  better  they  will 

work  toward  simplicity  of  action 1540 

Government  ownership,  cattlemen  do  not  desire 1529 

Great  Northern  Railway,  very  little  complaint  of  their  charges;  rates 
in  northern  and  northwestern  part  of  country  generally  satisfac- 
tory   1536,1538 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  essential  thing  is  to  give  power  to 

fix  rates 1535 

National  Live  Stock  AflBOciation,  complaint  of  railroad  service;  inequi- 
table rates 1530 

Railroads — 

Too  frequent  unloading  of  cattle  now  required;  forty  hours  better 

than  twenty-eight 1539 

Unreasonable  to  require  more  than  one  man  for  two  cars  of  cattle.     1538 
Bate  making — 

Do  not  think  there  is  any  occult  mystery  about  fixing  rates 1534 

Should  be  intrusted  to  a  disinterested  tnbunal 1531 

Bates,  complaint  of  high,  in  West  and  Southwest  for  movins  ^o\ycv% 
cattle...:. :.: .J..\^A\fia. 
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HEARINGS: 

Testimony  relative  to— 

Ample  in  Fifty-sixth,  Fifty-seventh,  Fifty-eighth  Congrenes  ( 
By  industrial  Commission,  and  report  (BiBcon) 

HEARNE,  F.  J.,  chairman  and  president  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  ai 
Company  of  Colorado: 
TuUmony  of .•••...•••••.••••.••••.... 

Discriminations — 

Alleged  in  Colorado  Foel  and  Iron  Company;  caee  review 
Bate  making— 

Entirely  satisfied  with  present  conditioofl  and  opposed  to 

ing  power  to  Commission  (Heame). 

Behates— 

Think  entirely  ceased  since  Elkins  law 

HENDBICKSON,  F.  O.,  of  Cumberland,  Md.,  attorney  at  law  and  sc 
of  freight  and  transportation  committee  of  associated  merchants: 

Teitimon}^  of. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  on  which  Cumberland  has  to 
entirely,  is  wholly  exempt  from  taxation  in  Maryland ;  yet  it 
Maryland  coal  15  cents  more  to  tide  water  than  it  does  tl 
distant  points 

HEUBTEATJ,  EMILE  M.,  president  of  the  Orleans  Railway;  dele 
the  International  Railway  Congress,  Washington: 
New  York  Sun  article  by * 

HIOBIE,  BOBEBT  W.,  representing  National  Wholesale  Lamber  1 
Association  and  New  York  Lumoer  Trade  Association: 

Testimony  of 

Discriminations — 

Against  shippers;  cases  cited 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 

Lost  some  of  its  best  members  because  their  conrlosion  no 

the  paper  it  was  written  on 

Legislation — 

Additional,  recommended  to  regulate  rates  by  National  Wh 

Lumber  Dealers'  Association 

National  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers'  Association — 

Resolutions  of,  favoring  the  giving  of  increased  powers  t 

mission..... .... 

New  York — 

Commission,  a  board  of  investigation,  has  not  power  to  Ai 

powers  stated 

Private  car-line  systems — 

No  power  in  present  law  to  compel  them  to  make  proper  c 

or  regulations 

Bate  makine — 

Favor  placing  final  power  outside  of  railroads 

Perhaps  better,  in  interest  of  time,  to  take  case  directly 

court  and  have  the  rate  fixed,  not  inflexibly 

"President  Roosevelt  and  railroad  rates"  (New  York  8u 

torial ) 

Provision  suggested  that  a  rate  should  not  be  chai^ged,  exo 

lowering  it,  without  applying  to  the  court 

Should  be  in  the  railroads  in  first  instance  but  not  in  the  la 

Should  be  intrusted  to  Commission,  subject  to  judicial  appes 

tract  from  address  of  President  Hadley,  of  Yale  College. . . 

Transportation  should  be  treated  like  any  other  commodity 

Rebates — 

Rests  with  railroads  to  abolish;  Elkins  law  sufficient 

HILAND,  JAMES  H.,  third  vice-president  Chicago,  Milwaukee  ar 
Paul  Railway,  in  charge  of  traffic: 

Testimony  of , 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul  Railway — 

Do  not  think  it  owns  stock  on  basis  of  allowance  to  conn* 
loada 
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ILAND,  JAMES  H.— Continaed.  P««e- 

Testimony  of^ 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway— Continaed. 

Has  7,000  miles  in  system;  States  in;  if  we  could  carry  loaded 
cars  in  both  directions  could  reduce  rates 1322 

Never  had  contention  with  Commission;  so  far  as  known,  no 
ground  of  complaint  against  Commission 1330 

No  contract  arrangement  with  private  lines;  arrangement  runs 
during  life  of  prevailing  rate 1336 

No  general  complaint  of  its  rates;  no  trouble  in  agreeing  on 
through  rates 1339 

Own  about  1,200  refrigerator  cars  and  about  500  vegetable  cars  . .    1336 
Differentials — 

A  sort  of  truce  or  armed  neutrality;  result  if  abolished 1324 

From  interior  to  Gulf  and  Atlantic  ports;  many  factors  necessary 

to  ascertain  what  is  fair - 1323 

Esch-Townsend  bill — 

Power  to  fix  rate  in  given  case  would  lead  to  great  many  other 
changes;  effect  of  changing  Chicago  rates 1326 

Provision  for  division  of  rat^  criticised 1339 

Government  control — 

Believe  Government  should  have  supervision  of  freight  charges 

and  tariffs 1327 

.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 

After  it  had  condemned  a  given  rate  and  court  had  sustained 
order,  carrier  would  be  required  to  make  substantial  reduction; 
if  conditions  changed  railroad  could  chanj^e  rate,  subject  to 
review  by  Commission  and  court;  might  be  half  a  dozen  rail- 
roads involved 1829 

Do  not  believe  possible  for  Commission  to  establish  interstate 
rates  in  all  parts  of  United  States  in  equitable  manner  without 
knowledge  of  local  conditions;  must  use  mileage  basis;  diffi- 
culties illustrated 1317,1329 

Embarrassment  encountercKl  in  carrying  out  orders  by  reason  of 
inability  to  maintain  the  correlative  parity  of  rates 1326 

Objection  to  placing  rate-making  power  in  hands  of 1316 

Rate-making  power  would  enable  Commission  to  limit  earning 
capacit}r  of  railroads  without  corresponding  benefit 1317 

Rate-making  power  would  change  railroad  geography;  destroy 
wealth  by  destroying  correlation  of  rates  established  by  years 
of  experience - 1317 

Minimum  rates;  no  remedy  has  been  applied  for  establishing  . . .    1322 
Present  law — 

If  enforced  there  would  not  be  any  ground  for  general  reduction 
in  rates,  or  placing  in  Commission  power  to  make  arbitrary 
rates 1322 

If  enforced  will  accomplish  all  the  public  requires;  railroads  only 
too  glad  to  comply  with 1330 

We  recognize  principle  of  existing  law  which  authorizes  prohibi- 
tion ofunreasonable  rates 1327 

While  maximum  rates  have  been  made,  no  remedy  has  been 

applied  for  establishing  minimum  rates 1322 

Private  car-line  systems — 

All  kinds  hauled  over  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul  Railway; 
prices  paid 1332 

Complaints  in  regard  to  shipping  cattle 1335 

Do  not  believe  shipperaare  cneated  by 1332 

Know  of  no  special  complaints  of  charges  for  service 1336 

Railroads  make  rates  for  carrying  commodities 1334 

Whether  they  should  be  under  control  of  interstate-commerce  act.    1333 
Rate  making — 

Complamts  not  so  much  of  rates  being  unreasonable  as  that  dis- 
criminations and  preferences  are  shown 1321 

Distance  rate  would  be  particularly  hard  on  western  country 1321 

Depends  entirely  upon  conditions  that  exist  in  localities 1320 

If  Commission  vested  with  power  asked  it  would  be  obligjed  to  fix 
rates  with  reference  to  distance;  that  would  necessanly  bulVl 
nponedty  rather  than  another ••.-. "NSA. 
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HILAND,  JAMES  H.— Gontinued. 
TeMimoiiy  of— 

Eate  making? — Continued. 

Should  be  left  to  men  in  charge  of  timflBc 

So  far  as  principles  go,  all  conditions  that  follow  fixing  of  a  n 
by  direct  oraer  in  first  instance  follow  fixing  of  rate  by  joi 
action  of  Commission,  confirmed  by  court  and  sabetantiai 

modified  by  railroad 

Rebates — 

Additional  legislation  not  needed 

Belief  that  great  injustices  are  done  a   mistake;  an  epiden 

nobody  can  trace 

Rate  fixed  by  Commission  could  be  cat  and  rebate  given  as  eas 

as  if  made  by  railroad 

There  are  none  as  such;  unjust  discriminationfl  have  oeaaed  ... 

HILL,  H.  M. ,  Minneapolis  Minn. : 

Tettimonyof 

Rate  making — 

Law  as  at  present  administered  sufficient  to  protect  all  ahippei 

HILL,  JAMES  J.,  president  of  Great  Northern  Railway: 

Tettim  ony  of .,,, 

Austria,  rates 

Canada,  railroads  have  advantage  of  us  in  not  being  subject  to  ( 

interstate-commerce  law;  give  rebates:  illustrations I 

Discrimination  in  rates — 

Favor  export  business;  discussed , 

Low  rate  m  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  on  grain  helpe  thoee  Stat 

Low  rate  in  Texas  on  cotton  helps  Texas 

Low  rate  on  coal  and  hard-wood  lumber  from  West  Viiginia  i 

help  West  Virginia  more  than  anjrthing  else 

Elevators — 

Enter  into  the  through  rates  that  have  to  be  fixed  at  originati 

point , 

Ought  to  be  put  under  interstate-commerce  law 

Employees — 

Do  not  know  of  railroad  not  forbidding  a  man  to  work  with< 

proper  rest 

Kot  observing  rules  made  to  preserve  life  should  be  made 

offense  against  the  law 

Foreign  commerce — 

( Article  by  Harold  Bolce. )  Placing  our  foreign  commerce  unc 
interstate-commerce  law  is  t3dng  our  hands  in  competition  wj 

those  whose  hands  are  free - - 

Exports  should  be  exempt  from  application  of  interstate-commei 

act;  do  not  care  about  imports 1 

France,  rates  in 

Germany,  rates  in 

Great  Britain,  rates  in 

Great  Northern  Railway — 

Average  rates  of,  will  compare  favorably 

Basis  of  dealing  with  branch  lines 

Branch  lines .---..-......... 

Capital  i  zati  on , 

Discriminations  necessary 

Growth  of  its  business;  were  carrying  flour  from  Minnesota 
the  Orient,  but  Commission  affixed  a  condition  that  stopp 

that 147^1 

Has  its  own  refrigerator  cars 1 

Has  no  private  car  lines 

Its  local  and  through  freight ---....... 

Leads  in  reduction  of  rates 

Mileage - 

When  it  takes  private  car  already  loaded ;  basis  of  chaiges 

Where  incorporated,  and  States  it  operates  in 

Literstate  Commerce  Commission  know  of  no  position  its  memlx 
oould  fill  on  a  railway 
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Lli,  JAMES  J.— Continaed. 

Testimony  of—  P*f<t. 

Interstate-commerce  law  provides  for  pnblication  of  terminal  chai^ges 

separately ;  never  saw  a  schedule;  law  not  enforced 1616 

Long  and  short  haul;  advantage  in  long  haul  in  that  a  20-mile  haal 

covers  the  same  terminal  service  that  a  2,000-miie  haul  covers 1503 

National  incorporation  act,  advantages  of 1522 

Oriental  trade — 

Competing  lines  in  the  Orient 1510 

Increasing .......    1498 

Panama  Canal  will  be  of  advantage  to  ports  on  Gulf  and  along  Atlantic 

seacoast,  say,  for  150  miles  inland 1520 

Private  car  line  systems — 

Every  railway  officer  should  be  disqualified  from  having  any  in- 
terest in  any  large  producer  of  traffic  on  iiis  line 1521 

If  present  law  is  enforced,  not  one  of  them  could  exist  a  moment.    1486 
Bailroads — 

Difficulty  of  getting  capital  to  build  more  trunk  lines 1494 

Do  not  cripple  their  business 1481 

Legislation  that  would  protect  Uvea  of  people  traveling  would  be 

useful 1487 

No  other  property  has  to  fight  so  hard  forits  life 1489 

Not  getting  such  returns  as  some  people  suppose 1484 

Protection  of  life  and  property  provision  could  be  worked  out  so 

as  to  remove  nine-tenths  of  losses  of  life  or  injuries 1524 

Rates  here  about  40  per  cent  of  the  average  in  Europe;  with  rea- 
sonable latitude  will  go  lower 1478 

Receipts  for  transporting  car  of  coal  compared  with  those  for 

transporting  mallear 1482- 

Traffic  for,  in  1894  compared  with  1904 1479,1498 

Traffic  men  are  paid  $30,000  to  $50,000  a  year;  worth  it 1481 

Wages  and  material  higher  than  in  Europe 1478 

Who  will  put  money  into,  when  every  dollar  invested  is  threat- 
ened with  having  control  taken  away  and  handed  over  to  a 

commiasion  absolutely  incompetent? 1481 

Rate  makine— 

Allow  tBe  railroad  companv,  under  scrutinv  of  an  intelligent  com- 
mission to  make  late;  if  complained  of  as  too  hip^h,  take  the 
company  promptly  to  court;  it  charge  proved,  punish  quickly.    1493 
Oan  not  imagine  greater  misfortune  thim  to  attempt  to  nx  rates 

bylaw 1486 

Conditions  vary  almost  daily 1473 

Correct  basis  is  a  fair  return  on  value  of  road  and  equipment 1605 

If  Commission  will  insist  that  railroad  shall  carry  all  the  traffic 
it  can  at  rate  affording  fair  return,  you  will  get  rates  down 

quicker  than  any  other  way 1486 

If  power  is  ffiven  to  fix  a  future  rate,  that  will  establish  that  rate 

and  it  will  not  go  down  afterwards 1486 

Low  rate  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota  on  grain  helps  those  States  . .    1484 

Low  rate  in  Texas  on  cotton  helps  Texas 1484 

Low  rate  on  coal  and  hard-wood  lumber  from  West  Viiginia  will 

help  West  Virginia  more  than  anything  else 1484 

Only  basis  for  low  rates  is  low  cost  of  producing 1473 

Oriental  exports  and  imports  (statistical  tables) 2240 

Power  to  borrow  money  for  necessary  railroad  facilities  would  be 

destroyed  if  Commission  allowed  to  fix  rates 1499 

Question  of  rate  being  high  or  low  is  a  question  of  fact 1486 

Rate  reasonable  to-day,  to-morrow  may  be  unreasonable 1484 

Some  elements  to  be  considered 1607 

Val  ue  of  service  determined  by  density  of  traffic 1473 

Rates- 
Here  lowest  in  the  world 1478 

If  reasonable  latitude  given  to  railroads,  think  rates  will  go 

lower 1478,1496 

In  Great  Britain  compared  with  United  States 1478 

On  coal 1488 
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HUX,  JAMES  J.— Coiitinued. 
Testimony  of— 

Ratee--Oontinued. 

Reduction  in  ten  yean  in  railroad  transportation  in  Unite 
greater  than  in  anjrthing  else;  wagea  have  advanced  47  y 
Rebates- 
Elevator,  terminal  and  private  car  lines  covered  by  preac 

all  needed  is  to  put  law  in  motion 

Have  b^n  practicallv  abandoned  since  passage  of  EU^ . 
Private  car  lines  could  not  exist  if  present  iaw  were  enfor 

Rossia,  rates 

Terminal  chai^ges— 

Commission  can,  under  existing  law,  inquire  into  terminal  c 
but  they  are  too  busy  seeing  if  they  can  not  get  right  t 

rates 

Commission  has  abundance  of  power  to  take  up  question 
part  of  charee  and  test  its  reasonablenesSf  liae  the  ct 
land  a  bushel  of  wheat  below  Harlem  River  which  is  mc 
to  bring  it  there  from  Chicago 

HimSS,  EDWARD  W.,  attorney  at  law,  of  Washington,  D.  C: 

Statement  of,  referred  to  in  testimony  of  Walker  D.  Hines ... 
Long  and  short  haul — 

Disregard  of,  in  certain  sections;  built  up  by  waterway 
coin) 

HINES,  WALKER  D.,  attorney  for  Atlantic  Coast  Lane,  former 
vice-president  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  Ck>mpany: 

Testimony  of 2 

Analysis  of  Esch-Townsend  bill , 

Arbitraries  defined ;  allowed  for  ori^nating  freight 

Congressional  debates  relating  to  giving  rate-making  power  U 
state  Commerce  Commission,  compiled  by  Edward  W.  Hino 
Courtr- 

Better  for  Commission  to  get  order  from,  in  first  instance . 

Delay  in;  reasons  for 

Has  found  orders  of  Commission  to  be  unlawful 

Differentials — 

A  public  tribunal  can  have  no  sufficient  basis  on  which  to 

tion  business  between  competing  localities 

Are  practical  outcome  of  competition 

Frequently  need  modification  on  account  of  new  condition 

Government  could  only  enforce  differentials  by  fixing  a1 

rates  and  prohibiting  railroads  from  reducing  or  changing 

This  would  stop  competition  and  make  rates  hopeles 

elastic 

Government  differentials  would  prefer  ports  of  one  Stat 

those  of  another,  contrary  to  the  Constitution 

Government-made  differentials  would  injuriouslv  affect  co 

cial  and  industrial  as  well  as  railroad  competition 

Ordinary  basis  of  railroad  regulation  does  not  exist  as  to  o 

ling  differentials  between  competing  lines 

Power  to  make  differentials  would  inject  a  sectional  and  p 

feature  into  railroad  regulation 

Discrimination  in  rates — 

Between  localities;  orders  made  by  Commission 

Railroad  does  not  make  discrimination;  it  exists  independe 

the  railroad 

Esch-Townsend  bill- 
Attempted  restrictions  on  judicial  review  which  do  not  exii 

the  most  drastic  State  laws 

Evinced  the  essentially  unjust  purpose  of  putting  the  rai 

effect  in  advance  of  judicial  review 

Not  only  made  no  provision  to  prevent  rebates,  but  would  w 

have  encourage<i  them 

Would  have  caused  long  period  of  litigjition  and  uneertaint 
state  of  the  law •-....... 
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KES,  WALKEB  D.*<])ontinaed.  Pii^** 

Tettimony  of— 

GovernmeDt  ownership — ^theaasamption  of  any  rate-making  power bj 

the  Grovemment  is  a  long  step  toward  ownership 1186 

Injunction,  remedy  for  rebates 1036 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 

Ab  to  allegation  that  rate-making  power  was  exercised  by  Coin- 
mission  for  ten  years 1026 

Expressions  of,  have  had  great  effect  in  demand  for  l^slation; 

report  and  speeches  cited 1021 

In  great  majority  of  cases  railroads  comply  with  order  made  by.     1010 
Letter  (Senate  Doc.  257;  68th,  2d)  alle^ng  increase  in  revennes  of 

railroads  due  to  Increase  in  rates  (Hmes) 1046 

Methods  of  computation  criticised 1099 

Not  proposed  when  act  was  jMissed  to  give  them  rate-making 

power 1026 

Opposed  to  Commission  having  control  of  rate  making 1023 

Orders  made  by,  since  maximum  rate  case,  discussed 1013 

Orders  of,  **  partially  complied"  with;  only  16  out  of  40 1029 

Perhaps  2,000  cases  settled  without  formal  hearing 1017 

Serious  delay  in  cases;  will  be  more  if  given  rate-making  power .    1032 
Theory  of  present  law  is  that  Commission  is  assistant  to  complain- 
ants, ana  it  resorts  to  court  to  compel  compliance 1010 

Interstate-commerce  law — 

As  amended  by  Elkins  Act,  affords  a  remarkable  method  of  deal- 
ing with  any  tariff  unreasonably  hieh  or  unjustly  discriminating.    1009 
Better  for  Commission  to  get  order  from  court  in  first  instance. ..    1059 

Has  been  of  substantial  value 1012 

Labor  and  materials,  advances  in,  constitute  a  far  higher  percentage 

than  advances  in  rates 1042 

Legislation— 

Demand  for,  grows  out  of  misconception  of  scope  of  present  law, 

and  because  of  rebates 1034,1039 

•'Legislative"  argument  (Hines) •. 3778 

Practically  all  demands  for  additional,  due  to  expressions  of  Com- 
mission; reportscited 1019 

Lonff  and  short  haul — 

Has  been  no  disappearance  of  the  competition  or  conditions  neces- 
sitating the  less  rates  for  the  longer  haul 1103 

Less  cham  for  competitive  long  hauls  is  on  same  theory  as  less 

charge  for  low-grade  traflftc 1099 

Long-haul,  competition  business  is  not  carried  at  a  loss,  and  is  not 

a  charge  on  short-haul  business 1102 

Present  law  affords  ample  remedy  for  any  wrongful  departure 

from  long  and  short  haul  principle 1107 

Present  long  and  short  haul  law  is  the  only  just  and  practicable, 

on  that  subject 1108 

Looisville  and  Nashville  System — 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  come  into  its  control • 1065 

Has  generally  complied  with  order  of  Commission;  excep- 
tions    1011,1018 

Missouri  River,  basis  of  rates 1044 

Railroad  combinations  have  existed  for  many  years;  attention  called 
to  statement  of  ex-Senator  Chandler  printed  as  S.  Doc.  39,  first 

session  Fifty-founh  Congress.    Do  not  lead  to  advances 1062 

Bailroads— 

Are  subject  to  far  more  control  and  are  far  more  sensitive  to  pub- 
lic opinion  than  other  laxge  aggregations  of  capital 1184 

Inevitable  tendency  of  a  rate-making  Grovernment  bureau  is  to 
cut  down  earnings  unjustly,  undermine  the  legitimate  value  of 

railroad  securitiet?,  and  impair  railroad  wages 1186 

In  great  majority  of  cases  comply  with  order  of  Commission 1010 

Justice  to  the  railroads  and  due  consideration  for  commercial  wel- 
fare call  for  the  least  interference  compatible  with  public  pro- 
tection      1186 

Number  of  systems  has  diminished,  and  mileage  of  each  in- 
creased     ^SS» 
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HINE8,  WALKBB  D.— Oontinaed. 
Tedimony  of— 

Bailroadfl — Continued. 

Operating  expenses  compared  with  grosi  eamingi  for  boildij 

local  traffic 

Reaching  oat  for  new  markets  tends  to  a  reduction  of  rates. 

Tonnage  carried  in  United  States 

Unfair  for  the  Government  to  interfere  imneoesBarily  whei 

lossee  due  to  Government  mistakes  will  fall  exclosivelj  oi 

railroads  without  any  indemnity  from  the  Government . . 
Bate  making — 

Action  of  rate-making  CommisBion  would  be  lai^gely  arbitrar 

very  general.    Commissioner  dements's  statement  quoted 

Bacon' s  statement  quoted 

Bacon  wants  a  Government  buieaa  to  le;g;i8late  upon  questic 

public  policy 

Can  never  be  an  adequate  judicial  review  of  ratee  noade  by  a< 

mission ..-..-•... , 

Chicago  and  Cincinnati  freight  bureau  caaee 

College  professors 

Commission's  rate-making  efforts  constantly  challenged 

Complaints  of  shippers - 

Cummins's  statement  quoted 

Even  under  the  present  law,  and  with  much  lees  work  to  intc 

with  reaching  correct  results,  the  Commiasion's  orders 

generally  been  unwise  from  a  public  standpoint 

Extent  of  proposed  rate-making  powor 

Harris's  statement  quoted 

Higbie's statement  quoted 

Incompatibility  of  the  Commission's  fonctionB 

Incorrect  statement  of  issue  involved 

Inherent  difficulties  in  Government  rate  making 

Justice  requires  that  any  order  reducing  a  rate  should  be 

pended  during  judicial  review,  and  ordinarily  a  bond  b 

carrier  will  protect  the  party  who  bears  the  charge ! 

Elnapp's  ( Commissioner)  statement  quoted 

Local  discrimination  can  not  be  changed  except  by  a  ccKnmu 

with  power  to  fix  minimum  or  absolute  rates 

^'Natural  advantages "  and  the  mileage  basis 

No  tribunal  could  have  the  requisite  ability  and  capacity 

Orders  of  Commistiion  up  to  1896 

Petitions  for  and  against  rate-making  power 

Present  law  as  a{)plied  bv  the  courts 

Prouty's  ( Commissioner)  statement  quoted 

8cope  of  proposed 

Senate  Document  257 

"Social  Circle"  case 

Bates  at  present  are  made  not  by  a  few  men,  but  by  a  vast  i 

ber  of  experienced  traffic  officers 

Retain  flexibility  in  rates  as  far  as  compatible  with  protectic 

the  public  interest 

State  railroad  commissions  furnish  no  precedent 

Such  a  tribunal's  work  would  increase  in  a  rapid  pro^n^easion 
Tribunal  would  make  far-reaching  errors  and  would  not  1 

time  to  correct  them 

Unlawful  tariff  rates  can  and  ought  to  be  corrected  by  the  a 

according  to  the  principles  of  present  law  and  without  dels 
Very  numerous  changes  must  continually  be  made  in  rates. . 

Who  drafted  the  rate-making  bills? 

Bates- 
Advance  in,  from  January,  1900 

Gases  of  advances  in,  since  1900.    Commission  has  conden 

only  three;  cases  cited  and  results 

Do  not  believe  they  are  appreciablv  hi2:her  than  in  1S09 

Great  business  pomts  are  not  built  up  simply  boeauise  of  1 

haul  rates 
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loss,  WAIiXEB  D.^Continaed.  Fi<» 

Testimony  of — 

Rates— <Dontinued. 

Interdependence  of,  such  that  to  prescribe  one  important  rate 

means  fixing  of  a  very  large  namber;  illustrationa 1031 

Marked  tendency  to  reduce  through  changes  in  classification 1046 

Now  far  lower  than  in  any  other  country 1044 

On  mileage  basis  would  cut  off  long  hauls 1072 

Statement  that  those  for  the  country  are  made  by  five  men,  utterly 

unfounded 1063 

Where  railroad  advances  a  long  standing  rate  the  court  would  not 
uphold  the  advance  unless  a  plain  case  of  necessity,  due  to 

changed  conditions 1066 

Eebates — 

Almost  from  the  beginning  the  Commission  has  claimed  it  was  not 

its  business  to  detect  or  prevent  rebates 1172 

Commission  was  created  principally  to  enforce  the  law  against 

rebates 1171 

Esch-Townsend  bill  would  have  encouraged 1165 

History  of  the  present  law  as  to  rebates 1167 

Law  should  make  it  absolutely  plain  that  it  is  the  Commission'^ 
duty  to  detect  and  prevent  rebates;  and  the  Commission's  other 
duties  should  be  so  changed  and  such  facilities  should  be  pro- 
vided as  to  make  sure  that  it  will  prevent  rebates 1182 

One  reason  for  demand  for  legislation 1034 

Prevention  of 3774 

Prevention  of  rebates  was  and  is  the  main  object  of  tiie  law 1167 

Provisions  of  the  present  law  for  the  discovery,  punishment,  and 

prevention  of  rebates 1170 

Readjustment  of  rates  between  localities 3775 

Remedy  for,  injunction '. 1035 

Resolution  in  answer  to  resolution  of  the  Senate;  Commission  under- 
took to  YK)\ut  out  specifically  the  effect  of  certain  advances  in  rates 
on   specific   articles,    including   lumber;    witness    alleges   wrong 

basis 1067,1060 

Revenues,  increase  in,  alleged  to  be  due  to  increase  in  rates;  method 

of  computing  criticised 1046, 1009 

Statement  in  rebuttal  to  evidence  favoring  enlargement  of  power  of 

Com  mission 3734 

Tonnage,  amount  carried  in  United  States 1063 

^OKEB,  JAMES  J.,  Cincinnati,  representing  Receivers  and  Shippers' 
Association: 
Tadmony  of— 

Cincinnati  Freight  Bureau  case 129 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 

Orders  of,  should  be  effective  until  reversed  by  court 129,137 

Power  to  fix  reasonable  rates  necessary 129 

Tables  of  representative  rates  in  1897  and  1904 139 

Joint  rates,  if  partly  by  water,  interstate-commerce  law  should  apply 

to 187 

New  England  cotton  mill,  products  of,  rates  compared  with  southern.      132 
Railroads  opposed  to  clothing  Commission  with  power  that  would 

defeat  present  delay 129 

Bates- 
Abuse  by  changing  classifications  of 139 

Adjustment  of,  not  necessarily  difficult 134 

Controlled  by  a  few  men 135 

For  southern  cotton-mill  products  need  not  necessarily  be  low  to 

compete  with  New  England 132 

If  power  to  fix,  taken  from  railroads,  no  panic  in  stocks 136 

Not  extortionate,  but  relatively  need  revision 131 

Now  made  by  fifteen  traflic  managers  for  United  States  should  be 

reviewed  by  railroad  presidents 135 

Relative  adjustment;  stated  adjustment 130 

Tables  of,  June  30,  18!)7,  as  compared  with  June  30,  1904,  by 
Chairman  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 139 
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HOOEEB,  JAMES  J.— Continaed. 
Testimony  relative  to— 
Bates — CJontinued. 

Tariffa,  number  of,  in  the  United  States 

Tranacontinental.  know  of  no  complaint  of 

Soathern  cotton  mill,  products  of,  rates  compared  with  New  I 

land  products 

Southern  Railway  rates  higher  and  more  aneqoal  than  any  other. 

HOBD,  T.  B.,  farmer,  stock  breeder,  and  grain  dealer.  Central  City,  Net 

TeiUmony  of 

CSattle  rates— 

From  texas  railroads  make  as  "  stock  cattle  rate  "  which  is : 

sonable .--.. 

Have  advanced  little 

Not  excessive  compared  with  other  commoditiee. . ....••.. 

Bate  making — 

Prefer  to  deal  with  the  railroads  than  to  have  change 

Bates- 
Are  fair • •.•.••.... 

Bebates— 

Get  none ••••..• • 

HOVEB,  WHililAM  A.,  wholesale  dru^st,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  repreeen 
Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Denver  Freight  Bureau: 

Testimony  of 

Denver — 

Discriminations  against,  in  favor  of  cities  on  Miasouri  Biver.. 

Tables  of  rate  affecting 

Discriminations — 

Against  Denver  in  favor  of  cities  on  Missouri  Biver 

Denver  claims  right  of  distribution  west  of  her  on  equal  te 
with  Missouri  River  towns  farther  east  (table  of  compara 

rates) 

Bailroads — 

West  of  Missouri  Biver  five  men  practically  control  transpo 

tion 

Bate  making — 

Colorado  people  in  accord  with  President  in  matter  of  extern 

powers  of  L-ommission 

Power  should  be  given  Commission  to  reduce  or  fix  a  rate... 
Remedy  now  not  adequate  to  meet  discrimination  against  Dei 
Boanoke,  Va. — 

Resolution  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  opposed  to  rate-mal 
power  being  taken  from  the  railroads 

ILLINOIS : 

Testimony  relative  to— 

Railroad  tonnage  (Trayer) , 

Rate  law  (Bird) 

ILLINOIS  CENTBAL  BATLBOAD: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

"Feeding-in-transit"  rate  (Bowes) , 

Has  an  ''industrial  commission"  to  look  after  securing  locatioi 

industries  on  its  line  ( Bowes) , 

Has  probably  largest  supply  of  refrigerator  cars  of  any  railroad 

America  in  proportion  to  mileage  and  equipment  (Bowes) 

History,  statistics,  receipts  (Fish) 

Icing  charges— Mead's  testimonjr  reviewed  ( Bowes) 

Lumoer  rates  not  advanced  smce  1903,  but  prices  of  yellow-] 

lumber  have  advanced  on  several  occasions  ( Bowes) 

Never  heard  that  railroads  have  decreed  that  certain  States,  I 

among  them,  are  to  be  agricultural;  our  road  has  no  restrictio 

that  nature  in  any  of  thirteen  States  it  passes  ( Bowes) 

New  Orleans  traffic— Robinson's  testimony  reviewed  (Bowes)^ 

No  contract  with  Armour  or  any  other  renigerator-car  line  (How< 

Overcapitalization  charge  reviewed  (Bowes) 

Professor  Ripley's  testimony  as  to  solution  of  trouble  by  diviaio 

iBmtOTy  \>7  T«^Vraai^ T«s\«^«\  V^'««a\  —••••••••••••••••.. 
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POBTS:  P««e 
Testimony  relaHve  to- 
Present  method  eatisfactory  (Cooper) 2164 

DT7STBLAX  COMMISSION: 
TetUmony  relaHve  to — 

Hearings  and  report  (Bacon) 6 

Witness  reads  m>m  report  ot  (Robinson) 2426 

DT7STBIAX  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COTXNTBY: 
Testimony  relative  to — 

Statistics  (Ramsey) 1966 

JUNCTION: 
Testimony  relaHve  to— 

Advantages  of  (Peck) 1802 

Against  Commission  a  remedy  in  case  of  its  fixing  confiscatory  rates 

(Morawetz) 870 

Court  may  grant,  and  by  that  declare  carrier  shall  not  charge  that 

rate  any  longer  (Fifer) 3342 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  could  not  only  complain  of  a  single 

rate  in  bill  filed,  but  of  all,  and  get  jud^ent  upon  all  ( Bond) 1411 

Power  of  Constitution  in  process  to  establish  maximum  rate  (Bond) .     1403 
Remedy  for  excessive  rates  and  discriminations;  decisions  where  it 

wonld  lie  (Peck) 1346 

Remedy  for  rebates  (Hines) 1036 

Too  slow  a  process  ( Bacon) 26 

Would  afford  considerable  relief  in  case  of  rate  cutting  and  rebates 

(Fifer) 3362 

BT7RANCE  OF  EMPLOYEES: 
Testimony  relaHve  to— 

Damage  and  injury  to  persons  in  1897  and  1903  (Kruttschnitt) 3118 

Do  not  see  why  railroads  should  insure  against  accident  any  more  than 

any  other  employer  (Kruttschnitt) 3112 

Opposed  to  (Morawetz) 884 

Tuttle 994,996 

TBRMSDIATE  BATES: 

Always  endeavor  to  introduce  intermediate  towns  into  markets  and 
not  to  concentrate  at  few  points  (Tuttle) 978 

TSBSTATE  COMMEKCE  COMMISSION: 

Testimony  relaHve  to — 

A  class  of  cases  turned  on  the  power  to  prescribe  rates,  and  one  deci- 
sion of  court  would  cover  man V  cases  (Ripley) 2332 

Advise  restriction  of  scope  of  (Mather) 1466 

After  it  had  condemned  a  given  rate,  and  court  had  sustained  order, 
carrier  would  be  required  to  make  substantial  reduction;  if  condi- 
tions changed,  railroad  could  change  rate,  subject  to  review  by 
Commiesion  and  court;  might  be  h«Qf  a  dozen  railroads  involved 

(HUand) 1329 

All  it  undertook  was,  when  it  found  a  rate  unreasonable,  to  declare 

it  unreasonable  and  order  violation  to  stop  ( Clements) 3003 

Almost  all  the  court  cases  have  involved  not  so  much  the  application 
of  the  law  to  economic  abuses  as  purely  judicial  interpretation  of 

lawitself  (Ripley) 2332 

Almost  impossible  for,  to  fix  rates  (Tuttle) 939 

Amendment  suggested  giving  power  to  fix  rates  (Cowan) 60, 114 

Arbitration  before  Commission  is  resorted  to  ( Riplej^ ) 2331 

As  to  its  Secretary  issuing  circular  letter  to  associations  and  ehippers 
to  unite  to  Senators  and  Representatives  in  favor  of  passage  of  a  bill 

(Clements) 3240 

As  to  allegation  that  rate-making  power  was  exercised  by  Commis- 
sion for  ten  years  (Hines)  1026 

As  to  personnel  and  methods  in  conducting  certain  cases  before  it, 

and  results  (Cockrell) 3377 

As  to  enlarffine  membership  (Morawetz) 906 

Better  if  it  had  not  been  created;  courts  sufficient  (Smedlev) 2222 

Briefo  filed  before,  bv  comuiercial  organizations  of  Boston,  ]>ew  York^ 
Philadelphia,  and  "Baltimore  (Appendix  E,  Partl,\foVN^ ^i^fe 

8.Doc.243,59-l— voM 
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Testimony  relative  to— 

Can  not  do  work  which  the  raikotdB  require  several  thooflBod 

sons  to  perform  (Vining) 

Cases;  informal  complaints  about  2,300;  explained  (Clements) .. 
Cases  in  which  it  has  ordered  changes  in  claseifieation  or  ratn 

Doc.  30,  54th  Cong.,  2dse8s.)  (Bacon) 

Cases  in  which  mandatory  orders  disobeyed,  55  (Clements) 

Cases  in  which  mandatory  orders  were  made  and   complied  i 

about  94;  mandatory  orders  partially  complied  with,  21  (Clemeo 
Cases;  suits  brought  m  court  to  enforce  oixlers  which  were  igno 

about  48  (Clements) 

Change  in  transportation  chai^ges,  etc. — 

Orders  of.  Senate  Document  No.  30,  Fifty-foorth  Congress,  sec 

session 

Change  of  views  as  to  power  to  make  rates  (Mora wets) 

Childish  clamor  for  power  (Vining) 

Commercial  organizations  favor  Esch-Townsend  bill;  all  neetle 

power  in  Commission  to  change  rates  (Bacon ) 

Commission  of  limited  number  would  be  unable  to  make  rates  w 

all  the  railways  make  (Mather) 

Complaints  before  Commission;  many  more  last  two  years  than  £ 

length  of  time  before;  excessiveness  of  rates  and  relation  resol 

in  discrimination  as  between  places,  complained  of  (Clements) 
Complaint^?,  90  per  cent  of,  settled  satisfactorily  by  (Morawetz)  . 
Conferring  rate-making  power  upon,  will  largely  remedy  evils  ( Be 
Confidence  in  personnel  shown  m  submission,  for  advisory  opinio 

Atlantic  seaboard  dispute  (Parker) 

Could  only  satisfy  all  communities  by  sacrificing  revenaee  of  raili 

(Mather) 

Court  of  transportation  recommended;  functions  of  ( Fordyce) . . . 

Criticisms  of,  reviewed  (Clements) 2988 

Danger  of  conferring  autocratic  power  upon  (Nimmo) 

Decisions  which  would  have  established  local  conflicts  have  been  c 

ruled  bv  Supreme  Court  (Meyer) 

Demand  for  proposed  legislation  promoted  directly  by  (Fish)  ... 
Difficulties  in  settling  rates  promptly  in  so  many  dinerent  local 

(Tuttle) 

Dociunent  No.  257,  erroneous  statement  widely  disseminated  (I 

comb) 

Do  not  believe  Congress  intended  it  should  exercise  more  than  t 

sory  functions  (Fordyce) 

Do  not  believe  possible  for  Commission  to  establish  interstate  rati 

all  parts  of  United  States  inequitable  manner  without  knowleil] 

local  conditions.    Must  use  mileage  basis.    Difficulties  illustr 

(Hiland) 

Embarrassment  encountered  in  carrying  out  orders  by  reason  of 

bility  to  maintain  the  correlative  parity  of  ratea'(HiJand) 

Esch-Town8end  bill;  no  member  of  Commission  ever  wrote  a  lii 

or  had  anything  to  do  with  (Clements) 

Essential  thing  is  to  mve  power  to  fix  rates  (Harris) 

Expressions  of,  have  nad  great  effect  in  demand  for  legislation;  re 

and  speeches  cited  ( Hines)  ; 

Figures  comparing  rates  for  different  years  misleading  (Tattle) ... 

Findings  of,  prima  facie  (Staples) 

Formerly  acted  upon  theory  of  power  now  sought  to  authoriiee 

Quarles  bill  ( Bacon) 

Given  power  over  railroads  beyond  rate  fixing  (Stone) „',, 

Great  majority  of  cases  lost  by  them  in  court  due  to  persistent  refi 

to  heed  construction  put  on  interstate-commerce  act   by  Uni 

States  Supreme  Court,  irrespective  of  proposition  that  commer 

conditions  must  be  regarded  under  eacn  ot  the  sections,  except 

second  (Bond) 

Has  all  the  power  that  can  safely  be  intrusted  to  it  (Foitlyce)  ...  I 
Has  decidecl  about  400  formal  complaints  and  made  orders  in  ab 

170;  has  dismisBed  or  otherwise  disposed  of  about  230  (Clements 
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Testimony  relative  to — 

Has  met  with  success  in  way  of  arbitration,  and  nine-tenths  of  cases 

can  be  so  settled  (Vining) 1693,1706 

Has  never  recommended  more  than  President  Roosevelt  recommends 

(Clements) 3004 

Has  not  power  to  fix  rates,  court  decision,  1897,  cited  (Davenport) . . .  199 
Has  power  under  Elkins  law  to  call  on  a  railroad  to  furnish  snipper  a 

due  proportion  of  its  cars  to  move  traffic  (TutUe^ 949 

Has  (smce  1897)  from  year  to  year  recommended  amendments,  but 

has  not  asked  to  make  everybody's  rates  ( Clements) 3004 

Hearings  of,  suggestion  to  abolish  ( Morawetz) •. 812 

Hiirs  utterances  in  relation  to,  reviewed  (Clements) 3006 

How  it  should  be  conducted  (Tuttle) 1001 

How  it  should  be  constituted  (Clements) 3260 

If  empowered  to  fix  rates,  could  not  make  differentials  without  some 

ap^ment  (Tuttle) 942 

If  given  power  asked,  we  shall  have  our  rates  regulated  by  bureaucrats, 

etc.;  some  of  their  decisions  criticised;  idle  questions  considered  by 

(Meyer) 1563,1664,1608 

If  relieved  of  judicial  procedure,  would  have  time  to  enforce  Elkins  Act 

against  discriminations  and  secret  rates  ( Bond) 1412 

If  reversed  by  court,  no  relief  to  railroads  under  Quarles  bill  (Bacon) .  14 

Impossible  for,  primarily  to  fix  rates  for  country  (Bacon) 1783 

Increase  in  rates  (Clements) 3047 

In  great  majoritvof  cases  railroads  comply  with  order  madeby  (Hines) .  1010 
Initiative  of  enforcement  should  not  be  confined  to  Attorney-General 

(Morawetz) 826 

Instances  in  which  orders  of  Commission  only  partially  complied  with 

(Bacon) .- 2677 

Its  judicial  decisions  almost  uniformly  set  aside  by  coort  (Vining) . . .  1693 
It,  with  exception  perhaps  of  Chairman  Knapp,  wants  to  free  Com- 
mission from  any  control  by  courts  (Bond ) 1396 

Joint  rates,  if  partly  by  water,  interstate-commerce  law  should  apply 

(Hooker) 137 

Know  of  no  popition  its  members  could  fill  on  a  railway  (Hill) 1481 

Large  percentage  of  its  cases  settled  without  lawsuit  or  general  hearing, 

and  more  should  be  (Tuttle) 928 

Law  ample,  if  enforced  (Crocker) * 127 

Legislative  power  of  Congress  can  not  be  delegated  to  Commission 

(Bond) 1378 

Letter,  in  reply  to  Chairman  Elkins,  as  to  whether  Esch-Townsend 

bill  conflicts  with  provisions  of  Constitution  as  to  differential  rates 

in  favor  of  particular  ports  (Tuttle) 966 

Letter  (S.  Doc.  257, 58th,  2d)  alleging  increase  in  reyenuee of  railroads 

due  to  increase  in  rates  (Hines) 1046 

Lists  of  shippers  and  othena — 

Against  extending  power  of,  to  regulate  commerce 3786 

Against  passage  of  Esch-Townsend  bill 485 

Loopholes  should  not  be  left  to  usurp  legislative  power  (Bond) 1381 

Lost  some  of  its  best  members  because  their  conclusion  not  worth  the 

paper  it  was  written  on  (Higbie) 1876 

Many  of  its  decisions  accepted  without  contest  ( Ripley ) 2332 

May  fix  rates,  but  they  can  only  be  enforced  through  the  courts; 

cases  cited  ( Davenport) 218 

Maximum  rate  case,  reviewed;  table  of  rates,  cited.     (Clements)....  3032 

Methods  of  computation  criticised  (Hines) 1099 

Meyer's  utterances  as  to,  reviewed  (Clements) 3010 

Might  be  well  to  have  one  member  an  expert  traffic  man  (Bacon)...  1784 

"Milk  case,''  testimony  of  Meyer,  reviewed.     (Clements) 3009 

Must  not  be  left  to  construe  its  own  powers  (Bond ) 1416 

Necessary,  but  too  many  duties;  too  much  time  involved  (Tuttle)...  928 

Never  undertook  affirmatively  to  fix  rate  for  the  future  (Clements) . .  3003 

Not  beneficial  to  stockmen  (Manby) 2032 

Not  prup<»8e(l  when  act  was  passeia  to  give  them  rate-making  power 

(Hines) 1026 
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TetHmony  relative  to— 

Number  of  cases  involying  establiahmentol  nates  brongfat  bofforaC 

mission  up  to  time  court  declared  it  did  not  ikmoobs  the  pi 

(Bacon) 

Number  of  its  dedsions  reversed  by  courts  (Bipley).... 

Obiections  to  intrusting  them  with  rate  nuUdng;  oelay  ezpensii 

snipper  (Yates) 

Objection  to  placm^  rate-making  i>ower  in  hands  of  (Hiland) ... 
Objection  to  providmg  that  when  it  finds  a  rate  nnrfiananable  it  i 

say  how  far  that  rate  must  be  changed  (Bond) 

Opposed  to  Commission  liaving  control  of  rate  making  (  Hines) 


Order  of.  should  be  effective  until  reversed  by  court  (Hooker) .. 
Orders  of,  disrepirded  (in  1890)  because  lawyers  advisled  carriers'  i 

ing  of  Ck>mmission  was  not  conclusive  (Clements) 

Orders  of,  "partially  complied"  with;  only  16  out  of  40  (Hines) 
Orders  made  by,  since  maximum  rate  case,  discussed  (Hines)... 

Ftasengertrafiic  cases  (Newoomb) 

Pftth  mapped  out  in  decisions  in  direction  of  restricting  trade  wt 

result  in  distance  tariff  rates  (Meyer) 

Perhaps  2,000  cases  settled  without  formal  hearing  (Hines) 

Police  duties  should  be  more  effective  by  ( Morawetc) 

Possibility  of  commercial  disturbance  if  rates  determined  by  (Math 
Power  given  it  to  fix  rates  would  not  lead  to  conflict  between  ^ 

and  Federal  jurisdiction  (Tuttle) 

Power  of  making  orders  should  be  taken  from  (Mather) 

Power  to  fix  reasonable  rates  necessary  (Hooker) , 

Power  to  revise  and  regulate  rates;  message  of  President  Boose 

(Davenport) 

Powers  exercised  by,  during  firsT year  (Bacon).... 

Powers  of  (Stone) '. 

Powers  of,  can  be  exercised  to  advantage  in  publishing  fall  infer 

tion  as  to  railroads;  in  putting  complete  stop  to  rebates;  in  ac 

as  arbitrators  (Vining) 

Powers  which  should  be  conferred  upon  (President  Boosevel^s  i 

sage)  (Tuttle) , 

Present  Commission  coming  nearer  to  proper  appreciation  of  the  < 

cacy  of  issues  involved  (Kipley) 

Present  power  adequate  (rarker) 

Qualification  of  its  members  (Tuttle) 9i 

Rate-making  power  would  change  railroad  seogn^^hy;  destroy  w«i 

by  destroying  correlation  of  rates  established  by  years  of  experic 

(Hiland) .V;.. 

Rate-making  power  would  enable  Commission  to  limit  earning  caps 

of  railroads  without  corresponding  benefit  ( Hiland ) 

Rates,  should  not  be  nven  power  to  fix,  but  should  act  as  polio 

prosecute  (Morawetz) 

Reasons  for  its  nonenforoement  of  act  (Morawets) 

Relations  with  railroads  improving  (Ripley) 

Relative  adjustment— stated  adjustment  ( Hooker) 

Report  and  opinion  of.    Differential  freight  rates  to  and  fitim  Nc 

Atlantic  ix>rts.     (Appendix  E,  Part  II,  Vol.  V) 

Report  ana  opinion  ot,  in  Milk  Producers'  Protective  Aasociatio 

D.  L.  &  W.  Ky.  et  al.    Individual  index.     (Appendix  H,  Vol. 
Repository  of  general  power  of  regulation;  what  it  means,  et 

Esch-Townsend  bill  discussed  (Peck) ...., 

Representation  upon  Pacific  coast  recommended  (Crocker) 

Segregation  into  district  commissions  not  recommended  (Baoon)  . 
Serious  delay  in  cases;  will  be  more  if  given  rate-making  power  (Hin 

Should  act  as  investigating  and  prosecuting  body  (Tuttle) 

Should  be  charged  with  duty  of  publishing  full  information  as  to'  i 

roads  throughout  world  (Vining) , 

Should  be  confined  to  investigating  and  prosecuting  (Mather)!!'! 
Should  be  empowered  to  regulate  not  only  rates  but  service  (1 

kensie) 

Should  he  investigating  and  prosecuting  body  (ThurberJ W.\, 

Should  have  power  to  settle  disputes  amicably  (Mather) .....mi 
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Teslimony  relative  to— 

Should  have  power  to  revise  rates  (Dean) 269 

Should  have  summary  proceedings,  and  leave  the  hearings  for  the 

court  (Mora wetz) 859 

Should  not  have  rate-making  power  (Mather)  1467 

Should  recommend  five  or  seven  as  number  constituting  ( Ripley) . . .    2343 
Singular  omissions  and  strange  conclusions.     (Document  No.  257) 

(Newcomb) 3666 

Sporadic  instances  of  exercising  power  to  determine  what  rates  should 
be  until  court  declared  they  had  not  such  power;  early  decisions  of, 

that  they  did  not  possess  such  power  (Davenport) 199 

Strawberry  case  reviewed  (Clements) 3066 

Tables  of  representative  rates  in  1897  and  1904  ( Hooker) 139 

"Terminal  charges"  in  New  York — HilPs  criticism  of— reviewed 

(Clements) 3004 

Their  doctrine  that  "no  man  may  be  deprived  of  the  advantages 
accruing  to  him  by  virtue  of  his  geographical  position,"  critici»Mi 

(Meyer) 1662,1566,1668 

Theor}^  of  present  law  is  that  Commission  is  assistant  to  complainants, 

and  it  resorts  to  court  to  compel  compliance  ( Hines) 1010 

Think  it  of  great  value  to  public  and  rail  ways  ( Mather) 1466 

Think  seven  members  sufficient  (Bacon) 1784 

To  confer  general  rate- fixing  power  on,  not  advisable  (Clements) 3035 

To  give,  power  to  fix  rates  between  the  two  extremes,  autocratic 

power  (Morawetz) \ 836 

Transportation  of  dressed  meats  and  i)acking- house  products,  orders. 

and  testimony  before  the.  Individual  index.  ( Appendix  G;  Vol.  V. )      781 
Under  Esch-Townsend  bill  unlimited  power  in  hands  of  men  inex- 
perienced in  railroad  management,  and  not  required  to  be  lawyers 

(Stone) 261 

Union  of  irreconcilable  functions;  mingling  of  legislative,  executive, 

and  judicial  functions  (Fish) 298,300 

Views  of,  changed  as  to  competency  of  adjusting  rates  (SmiUi) 230 

Very  small  proportion  of  its  cases  taken  to  courts  ( Ripley ) 2331 

What  it  does  after  it  takes  case  to  court  (Bond) 1410 

When  a  rate  is  declared  excessive  by,  it  is  a  prohibition  of  it,  and  it  is 

within  power  of  railroad  to  use  any  rate  less  than  that  (Tuttle) ....      943 
Yellow  pine  lumber  case,  action  on  (Clements) 3044 

TEBSTATE  COMMEBCE  COMMISSION  AND  THE  OOTTBTS: 

Complaints  and  cases  brought  before,  involving  violations  of  the  act 
to  regulate  commerce  and  amendments  thereto.  (Appendix  D; 
Vol.  V) 297 

rSBSTATE  COMMEBCE  COMMISSIONERS: 
Tatimony  of— 

Clements 2988-3067,3220^268 

CockreU 3371-3382 

Fifer 8325-3368 

Knapp  (chairman) 3292-3308 

Prouty 2861-2913 

rsBSTATE    COMMEBCE,   FEDEBAL  STATXTTES  ON,  ANNO- 
lATED: 

Individual  mdex.    (Appendix  F,  Ptotl;  VoL  V) 645 

lEBSTATE-COMMEBCE  LAW: 

Tettimony  relative  to— 

Agitation  in  respect  to  changes  due  to  the  Commission  asking  power 

tomakeerates  (Tuttle) 960 

Amendments  suggested  (Tuttle) 960, 962 

As  amended  bv  Elkins  Act  affords  a  remarkable  method  of  dealing 

with  any  tariff  ureasonably  high  or  unjustly  discriminating  ^Hinee) .    1009 
As  interpreted  by  Supreme  Court,  as  applied  to  export  ana  import 

trade,  most  beneficial  (Meyer) 1626 
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INTEBSTATE-COiaCXRCB  IiAW— Oontmned. 

Testimony  rtlativeto— 

Better  for  Ck>mmis8ion  to  get  cider  from  €x>urt  in  fint  instanoe  (Hin 

Broad-gauge  law  (Bond) 

Defects  of  (Stickney) 

Do  not  know  of  any  objection  to  present  law  with  Elkins  law  inclw 

except  it  should  include  private  car  lines  and  boat  lines  (RamM 

Elkins  law  sufficient  (Mitchell) 

Has  been  of  substantial  value  (Hines) 

If  Commission  condemned  a  rate  we  would  feel  obliged,  if  we  re 

nized  order  at  all,  to  make  substantial  change;  would  not  ru 

again  unless  conditions  material Iv  changed.     Have  made  chti 

without  applying  to  Commission  (linooln) 

Methods  under  it  criticised  f  Tuttle) 

Ko  complaints  against;  ineffective;  no  anthority  to  fix  a  rate 

found  unlawful  (Cummins) 

Opinion  of  Attorney-General  Moody,  in  response  to  letter  of  Chain 

Elkins,  on  certain  questions  of  law 

Penalties  of,  are  obstruction  to  enforcement;  perfected  by  Elkins 

(Bond) 

Pemistent  refusal  of  Commission  to  heed  oonstmction  of  United  St 

Supreme  Court  (Bond) ,. , 

Present  law  ample;  permits  Commission  to  designate  what  is  rem 

able.    We  have  invariably  complied  (Lincoln) 

Provides  for  publication  of  terminal  charges  separately;  never  a 

schedule;  law  not  enforced  (Hill) 

Provisions  considered  and  practice  under  it  (Ramsey) 

Review  of  (Bird) 

See  no  further  need  of  legislation  (Meyer) , 

Think  it  sufficient  (Tuttle) 

Would  simply  amend  by  granting  Commission  power  to  fix  a  r 

instead  of  one  found  to  be  unlawful;  say  that  rate  so  fixed  she 

be  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  reasonable  rate,  and  drop  the  sub 

(Cummins) 

XOWA: 

Ttttimony  relative  to^^ 

Accidents  (Fuller) ..-....-^.. 

Accommodations  for  passengers  (Fuller) 

As  far  as  I  know  every  manufacturing  plant  that  has  been  a  fai 

there  was  because  of  mismanagement  and  not  buHt  of  laili 

(Smedley ) .*.. 

Between  (commercial  centers  in,  railroads  uniformly  charged  full  m 

mum  rate  (Cummins) 

Coal  business  would  be  much  better  but  for  Iowa  rate  laws  (Tray< 

Comparative  statistics  (^Fuller) -........, 

Comparing  rates  for  Dubuque  and  Chicago  (Cummins) 

Complaint  of,  altogether  of  rates  on  manufactured  products  (C 

mins) 

Correct  basis  would  be  cost  of  service  as  modified  by  the  good  of 

people  (Cummins ) 

Discriminations  in  favor  of  Des  Moines  as  against  Fort  Dodge;  rem 

suggested  ( Cummins) ' 

Distance  tariff  rate  graduated  in  ordinary  way  would  be  disastiooi 

Iowa  (Cummins) 

Distance  tariff  works  to  disadvantage  of  Iowa;  think  that  is  ret 
^  outside  capital  will  not  invest;  prevents  location  of  manufactu 

in  (Rand) 

Do  not  know  single  shipper  or  manu&cturer  in  Dubnqae  who 

expressed  anything  except  contempt  for  idea  of  effort  to  cri] 

our  best  friends — the  railroads  (Smedley) 

For  State  traffic  we  have  a  distance  tariff  (Cummins) 

Government  ownership  (ex-Governor  Larrak)ee)  (Tuttle) 

Governor  Cum  mine's  complaint,  that  which  underlies  all  are  ii 

state-commerce  law  provisions  (Bird) 

Grain  gets  low  rate  to  Gulf  and  Atlantic  ports;  beneficial  to  pioda 

and  farmers  of  Iowa,  but  not  to  extent  claimed  (Cummins). . . 
Has  distanoe  tariff;  result,  no  laige  cities;  river  dtios  ■»»*niir  (&nit 
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^A — Continued.  FiMPt. 

Testimony  relative  to— 

HavW  both  maximmn  rate,  Bchedale  and  mileage  rate  law,  has  sof- 
fered  compared  with  neighboring  States  not  under  those  disabili- 
ties; illustrations  (Trayer) 2226,2227 

Highway  and  farm  crossings  (Fuller) 3214 

In  case  cited  where  discrimination  against  Fort  Dodge  in  favor  of  Des 
Moines,  do  not  think  simply  fixing  a  maximum  rate  would  remedy 

unless  you  repealed  long  and  short  haul  clause  ( Bird ) 2293 

Industrial  statistics  of  (lUmsey) 2111 

Inelastic  rates  driven  manufacturers  out  of  State  (Carleton) 2519 

Information  with  reference  to  movement  of  passenger  trains  (Fuller) .    3216 

Inspection  of  railways  ( Fuller) 3217 

Iowa  State  Manufacturers'  Association — circular  letter  sent  out  to 
manufacturers  of  Iowa  (introduced  by  Senator  Eean)  (Cummins).    2075 

Interurban  railways  (Fuller) •- 3215 

Interlockinj?  devices  (Fuller) 3214 

It  is  the  railroads'  arrangement  of  rates  outside  the  State  that  makes 
it  possible  for  pork-packing  industries  within  the  State  to  thrive. 

(Koch) 8323 

Its  distance  tariffs — a  minimum  as  well  as  maximum — was  especially 
declared  to  be  for  purpose  of  protecting  Iowa  jobbers  against  inter- 
state jobbers  (Bird) 2266 

Long  and  short  haul  provision  counterpart  of  interstate-commerce 

law  (Cummins) 2099 

Manufacturers  attempting  to  reach  beyond  State  meet  rates  that  so 

discriminate  against  them  they  can  not  compete  (Cummins) 2050 

Manufacturers'  complaint  (Cummins) 2073 

Manufacturers  of,  have  not  same  chance  to  reach  markets  as  manu- 
facturers in  surrounding  States  (Cummins) 2060 

Manufacturing  interest  of,  as  to  mcrease  in  number  and  prosperity 

(Cummins) 2092 

New  lines  (Fuller)..... 3214 

Not  a  manufacturing  State  because  of  badly  adjusted  railway  rates 

(Cummins) 2040 

Cor  people  believe  Commission  at  present  powerless  to  render  relief 

desired  (Cummins) 2052 

Pftcking-house  case  stated  (Cummins) 2066 

PSaper  prepared  bjr  Rand  to  refute  statement  of  Governor  Cummins 

as  to  discrimination  in  rates  against  Iowa  manufacturers  (Rand ) . . .     3368 
People  of,  feel  that  existing  law  does  not  afford  remedy  for  evil  (Cum- 
mins)      2064 

Railroad  statistics  (Cummins) 2037 

Railways  have  decreed  Iowa  shall  remain  an  agricultural  State;  rates 

so  adjusted  (Cummins) 2060 

Rate  on  packing-house  products  too  high  if  same  as  on  live  hogs;  think 

Commission  made  grevions  mistake  (Cummins) 2079 

Rates  for  packing-house  products  from  certain  Iowa  towns  compared 

.    to  their  competitors  (Rand) 8370 

Rates  in,  on  a  mileage  basis;  very  few  manufacturing  interests;  no 

large  jobbing  houses ;  attri buted  to  tariff  rates  ( Lincoln ) 1 235 

Rates,  soft  coal,  car  loads  to  Burlington  (Rand) 3371 

Report  of  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  of 3213-3220 

Return  passes  for  shippers  of  live  stock  (Fuller) 3215 

Statement  of   Governor  Cummins  as  to  Dubuque  pump  industry 

visionary  (Smedley) 2217 

Statements  of  Governor  Cummins  reviewed  (Bird) 2266 

WA  WIL80K  LiaiXOB  LAW  DECISION 1350 

JBTSEN,  PETEB,  farmer  and  breeder,  Jansen,  Nebr. : 

Tutimmyof 2168 

Railroads — 

Our  service  rather  poor,  generally  from  lack  of  equipment 2168 

Bate  making — 

Excitement  as  to,  good  deal  of  it  political 2171 

Prefer  to  deal  with  the  railroads  than  to  have  power  given  to 
Commission • ^V^ 
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JANSEN,  PETEBr-Oontinned. 
Testimony  of— 
Batee— 

Not  oomplaining  of.  ••••••••••••••••••••.  •••••••• 

Bebates— 

Have  not  had  any,  for  about  twenty  yean 

JBKNIKGS,  C.  A.,  manager  of  transportation  department  American  G 
Oil  Company,  etc,  Chicago: 

TeMUmony  of •••••.....•.• 

Private  car  line  syftema — 

Do  not  regard  our  tank  cars  as  under  interstate  oommerce  ac 
We  have  between  600  and  700  tank  cara  which  are  idle  four  1 

months  in  year 

Bate  making — 

Do  not  recommend  radical  departure  to  untried  methods 

Bebatee— 

Not  received  any,  in  recent  years 

JOHNSON,  ALBA  C,  of  Philadelphia,  partner  in  firm  Bomham,  WiV 
Sl  Ck>.,  manufacturers  of  locomotives. 

Testinumy  of 

Esch-Townsend  bill — 

Provides  practically  for  putting  into  effect  a  rate  without  O] 

tunity  of  full  hearing 

Bate  making — 

Any  Government  body  fixing  rates  must  result  in  loes  of  flei 

ity  which  at  present  exists 

Putting  the  power  in  hands  of  Ck>vemment  in  revolutionary 
a  step  toward  Government  ownership 

JOINT  RATES: 

If  partly  by  water,  interstate-commerce  law  should  apply  (Hooker) . 

JOPPIiING,  JAMES  B.,  president  First  National  Bank  and  of  Mora 
Manufacturing  Company,  Danville,  Va.: 

Tulimony  of •••••........ 

Bate  making^ 

Commission  useful,  but  prefer  it  as  potent  critic  rather  than  « 

nator  of  rate 

Not  in  sympathy  wiUi  memorial  against  Southern  Railway.. 

KANSAS: 

No  maximum  scale;  commission  only  deals  with  specific  rates,  i: 
complaint  (Lincoln) 

ZENNBTT,  WIIjIjIAM  P.,  dealer  in  grain,  stocks,  and  bonds,  repree 
in^  Merchants'  Exchange  of  Bt  Louis: 
7}atun<myof 

Discriminations — 

Affecting  St  Louis • 

Missouri — 

Do  not  approve  of  law  passed  by  State  legislature 

Statements  prepared  by  the  secretary  and  actinia  commiflBri< 
of  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  etc ,  charging  inequality  and  injui 
in  rates  affecting  St.  Louis 

Trade  and  commerce  of  St  Louis,  statistics 

New  Orleans — 

Preferential  of  4}  cents  as  against  Baltimore , 

Bate  making — 

Commission,  as  administrative  body,  with  either  court  of  tr 
portation  or  United  States  courts  as  appellate  tribunal,  rec 
mended 

Commission  should  have  power  to  compel  carriers  and  ship] 
to  obe)[  its  rate  findings 

Commission  should  have  power  to  investigate  shipper  and  can 
to  decide  reasonableness  of  rates,  and  to  correct  same  by  nan 
substitute  rate  or  maximum  rate  to  go  into  effect  promptly. 

Merchants'  Exchange,  St  LouIp,  uiges  enlargement  of  power 
Commission  as  outlined  by  President  Boosevelt............ 
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NNETT,  WILLIAM  P.— Continued.  FN:** 

Testimony  of— 

Rate  making — Continued. 

Prompt  appeals  from  decisions  of  Commission  should  lie  to  the 

court,  etc 2526 

Railways  should  fix  rates  in  first  place,  but  somebody  should 

supervise 2430 

Tribunal  composed  of  legal,  business,  and  tniffic  men 2526 

St  Louis — 

Arguments  of  representatives  of  Chicago  Shippers*  Association 
and  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  etc.,  iavorinff  readjustment  of 

freieht  rates  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  the  southeast 2538 

Complaint  of  operation  of  rates  and  discriminations 2528 

Discriminated  against,  in  favor  of  Kansas  City 2531 

Merchants'  Exchange  of  St.  Louis,  resolutions  adopted  by  board 

of  directors 2569 

Railroads  are  practicing  on  her  business  and  people  extortionate 

and  excessive  rates 2531 

Traffic  bureau  statement 2570 

BR,  JAMES,  j^resident  of  Beech  Creek  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Penn- 
sylvania, president  of  North  River  Coal  and  Wharf  Company,  in  harbor 
of  New  York: 

Tutinwnyof. 2209 

Coal  rates — 

Lower  into  New  England  than  ever  before 2210, 2211, 2213 

Discriminations^ 

More  or  less  complaint  on  Pennsylvania  Railroad  of  distribution 

of  percentages  on  cars 2218 

Bate  making — 

Centralization  of  the  power  would  be  a  dangerous  thing 2210 

Giving  power  to  Commission  a  dangerous  experiment 2210 

If  by  L)ommission,  rates  would  be  based  on  per  ton  per  mile 2209 

Shippers  not  clamoring  for  a  change 2210, 2212 

Should  be  left  where  it  is 2211 

Bates- 
Are  generally  sound  in  their  adjustment 2212 

Bebatee 2211 

Do  not  want  any 2213 

None  paid  to  coal  shippers 2213 

AFP,  MABTUr  A.,  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner:. 

Testimony  of 3292 

Constitutional  questions — 

Strongly  inclined  to  opinion  that  there  is  no  such  difference  as 
has  been  assumed  between  a  rate  merely  unreasonably  low  and 

a  rate  that  is  confiscatory 8808 

Whether,  if  fixing  a  future  rate  is  a  legislative  act,  the  court  could 

review  it,  I  do  not  know 8303 

Elkins  law— 

A  more  effective  and  complete  measure  for  its  purpose  has  not 

come  within  my  observation 8806 

Import  rates — 

Unless  you  put  some  restraint  upon  that  form  of  discriminatioii. 

Commission  will  be  powerless  to  remedy  injustice 3296 

Long  and  short  haul — 

Amendment  suggested 8807 

Discriminations  under;  illustration;  lumber  producer  on  eastern 
slope  of  Blue  Ridge  Mountain  must  pay  2  cents  per  100  pounds 
more  to  get  lumber  to  Philadelphia  than  the  man  50  or  75  miles 
farther  west,  one  great  corporation  practically  controlling  idl 

the  traffic 3294 

Midnight  tariffs — 

Changes  made  on  too  short  notice;  law  should  be  amended;  leav- 
ing some  discretion  in  cases  of  emergency 8295 

Private  car  line  systems — 

Commission  unable  to  reach  discriminatioDfl  under  present  law..    8894 
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XNAFP,  MABTIK  A.— Continued. 
Tutimony  of— 
Hate  making — 

Anticipate  that  when  decision  of  CommiaBion  is  taken  to  < 
under  any  scheme  considered  here  the  vital  question  wil 
Was  Commission  ri^ht  in  condemnation  of  rate  complaine 
When  that  is  established  that  settles  the  vital  qoeation  in  i 

As  to  tendency  toward  mileage  haaia 

As  to  what  sort  of  tribunal 

Carriers  can  not  afford  to  do  trivial  and  evasive  things;  di 
believe  they  would  make  nominal  change  in  rate  for  purpc 
technically  complying  with  order  to  cease  and  desist 

Carrier  should  be  put  in  position  that  he  mnst  either  accep 
ruling  or  must  itself  go  to  court  and  get  rid  of  the  ruling . . 

Iron-clad,  inflexible  rates  would  not  result  from  granting  p 
to  Commission;  illustrations 

Kot  able  to  see  how  you  can  apply  remedjr  onless  you  ha\ 
administrative  or  legislative  tribunal  which  can,  under 
authority,  substitute  a  rate  to  be  chaiged  in  fntore  in  pla 
rate  found  unlawful 

Kot  onl}r  should  initiative  remain  with  the  carriers,  but  any  c 
requiring  rate  to  be  changed  should  be  limited  as  to  its  € 
to  a  not  very  long  period 

One  embarrassment  is  that  Commission  must  become  a  suit 
the  courts  to  enforce  its  own  determination 

Whatever  authority  is  given  Commission,  let  it  be  final;  let  it 
effect  by  its  own  force  within  such  reasonable  time  or  cc 
tions  as  you  prescribe 

Why  a  court  is  preferred  by  railroads  to  a  commiasion 

SOOH,  E.  T.,  traffic  manager  of  T.  M.  Sinclair  &  Co.,  pork  and  beef  pad 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa: 
Tutimony  of 

Discriminations — 

Do  not  consider  present  basis  of  rates  as  discrimination  in  f 

of  live-stock  or  packing- house  products 

Iowa- 
It  is  the  railroads*  arrangement  of  rates  outside  the  State 
makes  it  possible  for  pork-packing  industries  within  the  { 

to  thrive 

Bate  making — 

Interstate-commerce  law  reenforced  by  Elkins  law  sufficient. 

Not  in  accord  with  clamor  for  increased  legislation 

Rebates — 

None  given  that  I  know  of -..•••••...... 

XOOH,  THEODOBE  F.: 

Letter  from,  complaining  that  through  failure  of  Armour  Oar  Lin 
furnish  facilities  for  transportation,  thousands  crates  of  stran 
ries  belonging  to  farmers  of  North  Carolina  rotted  at  station. .. 

JUt U  TTSCHNITT,  J. ,  of  Chicago,  vice-president  of  Southern  Pacific  C 
pany  and  director  of  maintenance  and  operation  of  Southern  Pa< 
Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Compuny,  etc.: 

Tutimony  of ...•--....... 

Consolidation — 

Tendency  to  reduce  price  of  service 

Tendency  to  reduce  rebates 

Think  tendency  is  healthy;  Sherman  Act  drove  railroads  int 
France — 

Have  not  reduced  rates  at  all  from  1870 

Rate  making  by  board  of  30  or  35  experts 

Rates  in,  twice  what  they  are  in  the  United  States 

Insurance  of  employees — 

Damage  and  injury  to  persons  in  1897  and  190S 

Do  not  see  why  railroads  should  insure  against  accident  any  i 
than  any  other  employer •.•....••. 
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lUTTSCHNITT,  J.^Oontinaed.  !*>«•• 

Tettimony  of— 
Pensions — 

' '  Fellow  servant ' '  bill  is  putting  a  premium  on  negligence 31 13 

For  superannuated  employees 3112 

Germany,  which  requires  emi)loyer8  to  pension  superannuated  em- 
ployees, requires  beneficiaries  also  to  contribute  to  the  fund. . .    3118 
Private  car  line  systems — 

Have  always  discouraged  railroads  from  going  into  anything  but 

practical  tran8{)ortati on  of  freight 3115 

Pnvate  car  lines  in  country,  75  to  100 8109 

Railroads  could  not  ice  as  cheaply  as  private  line;  reasons 3114 

Refrigerator  car  costs  from  $1,000  to  |l,200,  while  ordinary  box 

car  costs  from  1600  to  $800 3114 

Southern  Pacific  Company  contract  with.  (Testimony  of  Rob- 
bins  and  Call  reviewed )  3100,3102,3108 

When  we  pay  for  a  private  car,  it  is  a  rental  or  lease 3114 

Railroads— 

At  present  are  charging  very  liberally  betterments  to  operating 

expenses 3111 

B V  reducing  rates  have  stimulated  traffic 3110 

Diagrams  giving  comparison  of  prices  from  1894,  ten  years 3089 

Employees,  increase  in  (diagram ) 3096, 3112 

£xp>en8e8  largely  increased  past  five  years  through  compliance 

with  safety-appliance  act 8109 

Increase  of  traffic  has  necessitated  rebuilding  of  almost  every  yard, 

rearranging  terminals,  etc 8111 

In  England,  charge  more  liberally  to  betterments  and  in  that 

wa^  mcreai?e  capitalization 3111 

Pension  fund  for  puperannuated  employees 3112 

Revenues  not  increased  so  fast  as  expenses;  statistics 3085 

Statistics:  Gros^  receipts;  expenses;  increased  price  of  labor  and 
operating  expenses;  interest  on  funded  debt;  taxes;  divi- 
dends    3085,3109 

Total  ton  mileage  of  freight  carried  yearly,  1899  to  1903 3098 

Bate  making — 

Commission  regulation  of  rates  means  reduction  of  rates 3112 

Do  not  think  rate  should  go  into  effect  before  carrier  had  right  to 

appeal 8117 

Give  Commission  all  power  necessary  to  ferret  rebates  and  dis- 
criminations and  illegal  practices 3119 

Greatest  trouble  is  carriers  can  not  get  together  and  confer  with- 
out shadow  of  prison  over  them,  due  to  construction  of  Sher- 
man Act 3118 

If  Commission  clothed  with  power,  lack  of  responsibility  would 

scare  investors 8117 

Reduction  of  rate  would  lead  to  reduction  in  expenses,  first  fleet- 
ing wages 3119 

Taking  it  out  of  hands  of  railroads  is  fatal  to  initiative;  no  incen- 
tive to  do  better;  would  be  as  in  France 3116 

fiouthern  Pacific  Company — 

Contract  with  Armour  Car  Line  for  refrigerating  cars;  testimony 

of  Robbins  reviewed 8100 

Mileajgeof 8110 

Practice  is  to  char&:e  to  operating  expenses  sum  necessary  to 

replace  an  old  bridge;  increased  weiffht  charged  to  betterments.    3111 
Since  1900  has  spent  $131,000,000  in  betterments  and  changes  of 

line  and  rectincation  of  grades 2123 

Statement  of,  filed  with  Commission  as  to  contract  with  Armour  A 

Co 3102 

Testimony  of  Call  as  to  income  per  mile  of,  reviewed 8108 

30B  AND  MATERIALS: 
Tutimony  relative  to — 

Advances  in,  constitute  a  far  higher  percentage  than  advances  In 

rates  (Hines) J 1042 

Oort  of  (Cowan) 108 

Rates  of,  advances  in,  since  1900;  Commission  has  condenucAd  tsc\i  V, 

I  cited,  and  results  (Hines) YKifta^^a«^ 
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LBAVITT,  HAYWABB  G.,  manofBctarer  of  beet  sugar,  Lesvitt»  Nel 

I^utinumyof. 

Bate  making 

OppoBea  to  turning  it  over  to  a  body  of  men 

Raiiroadfi  have  been  reasonable 

Rare  thing  to  hear  any  complaint  from  farmera  west  of  Mi 

River;  great  prosperity —..•••••••... 

Rebates— 
"^  No  complaint  of ....•.•...•. 

LEDYASD,  H.  B.,  president  Michipm  Central  Raihroad  Company: 
Letters  to  Senator  Alger  as  to  impossibility  of  a  commission  m 
rates,  etc.,  including  clipping  from  Chicago  Daily  Tribone ... 

LEGAL  F&OPOSmOKS: 

Morawets • •••••••••••.••.••...•. 

LEGISLATION: 

TeHimonu  rekUive  to- 
Additional,  how  agitation  for,  started  (Bacon) 

Additional,  recommended  to  resulate  rates  by  National  Who 

Lumber  Dealers*  Association  (Higbie) 

Agitation  for  rate  regulation  produced  by  increase  in  freight 

(Bacon] 

Demand  for.  grows  out  of  misconception  of  scope  of  present  law 

because  of  rebates  (Hines) 

Forty-odd  commercial  organizations  in  California  persistent  in  d 

for  proposed  legislation  (Bacon) , 

Lists  of  snippers  and  others — 

Against  extending  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  i 

mission  to  regulate  commerce 

Against  the  passage  of  the  Esch-Townsend  bill 

Ko  way  under  present  law  by  which  published  discriminative 

(as  between  nour  and  wheat)  can  be  changed,  unleas  Commissi 

given  power  to  change;  illustrations  (Bacon) 

Pacific  coast  has  sent  numerous  protests  a^inst  giving  Commi 

power  to  make  rates,  under  misapprehension,  by  instigation  of 

road  companies  (Bacon) 

Plactically  all  demands  for  additional,  due  to  ezpressiona  of  Con 

sion:  reports  cited  (Hines) 

Should  prefer  Commission  be  authorized  to  fix  maximum  rate  ini 

of  absolute  rate  (Bacon) 

To  secure  flexibility,  amendment  suggested  (Bacon) 

LBS  BTATS-UNIS  AT7  XX  8ISCLE: 

Translation  from 

LESLIE.  BOBEBT  M.,  of  Philadelphia,  manufacturer  of  and  deafer 
jobber  in  Portland  cement: 
TaUmonyqf • •••••••. 

Rate  making^ 

Commission  would  be  "amateurs"  in 

Do  not  want  series  of  rates  that  resemble  a  patch  work  qnilt 

LIMITATIONS: 

TuHmony  relative  to— 

L^al,  to  put  conditions  upon  power  of  oomt,  to  Bopersede  ord 
Commission  (Bacon) 

LINOOLN,  JAMES  C,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Missoori  Pacific  1 
way,  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railwa)r,  and  se^ 
alhed,  leased,  and  operated  lines  embraced  in  the  Missouri  Pacific  ] 
way  system: 

letUmony  of, • ••••. 

Arkansas — 

In  no  other  State  is  specific  rate  fixed  by  a  commission 

State  commission  fixes  maximum  rates,  on  mileage  basis;  in  n 

instances  too  low 

Cihanffes  in  rates — 

DuHdvantages  of  extended  hearini^ ••••••••••••••• 
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I7C0LN,  JAMBS  C— Oontinaed.  »«•. 

Tettimony  of— 

Chaneee  in  rates — Continued. 

Snifting  commercial  conditions  require 1226 

Bate-making  power  should  be  elastic 1226 

GlasBification — 

Arkansas  rates  fixed  by  a  commission,  and  generally  stand  on  State 
traffic;  mileage  scale;  can  not  change  local  rate  without  consent 
of  commission.    Think  this  impairs  manufacturing  interests  of 

Arkansas 1228 

Basis  of  all  rates 1226 

Elements  in  considering 1226 

In  different  localities 1226 

Number  and  character  of  chanjajes  in 1231 

Tends  to  reduce  rates;  illustrations 1232 

Western  classitication  committee,  how  compoeed 1231 

Western  classification  in  use  by  about  7  lines 1230 

Colorado;  no  State  commission 1279 

Differentials — 

Frequent  controversies  in  regard  to 1224 

How  they  have  arisen 1228 

Report  of  Meters.  Thurman,  Washburne,  and  Colley,  advisory 
commission  on  differential  rates  by  railroads  between  the  West 

and  the  seaboard 1248 

Sugar  rate  case  decided  by  the  (yonunission,  and  decision  ac- 
quiesced in  ^ 1224 

Discrimination  in  rates  discussed 1220 

Export  rates — 

Features  to  be  considered 1231 

Grain  rates  fluctuate  more  than  lumber  rates 1232 

€k)vernment  ownership,  one  head  possible,  not  as  many  tariff  changes 
as  now;  but  it  would  be  duty  of  Government  to  improve  conditions 

more  than  now  because  we  want  to  develop  country 1297, 1298 

Interstate-commerce  law — 

If  Commission  condemned  a  rate,  we  would  feel  obliged — if  we 
recognized  order  at  all — to  make  substantial  change;  would  not 
raise  it  again  unless  conditions  materially  changed.     Have 

made  changes  without  applying  to  Commission 1289 

Present  law  ample,  permits  Commission  to  designate  what  is  rea- 
sonable.    We  have  in  variably  complied 1287, 1294 

Iowa- 
Rates  in,  on  a  mileage  basis;  very  few  manufacturing  interests;  no 

large  jobbing  houses;  attributed  to  tariff  rates 1236 

Kansas,   no  maximum  scale;  commission  only  deals  with  specific 

rates,  upon  complaint 1278 

live  stock- 
Comparison  of  rates  for,  with  com 1238 

More  frequently  carried  at  loss  than  almost  any  other  commodity.    1236 

Preferential  treatment  accorded 1236 

Rates  from  Colorado,  Texas,  and  in  lonff-haul  western  movement 
advanced  in  1901;  think  too  low  to-oay;  had  20  per  cent  less 

to  transport  in  1904  than  in  1903;  glad  of  it 1284 

Transportation  furnished  to  attendants  incompetent  and  liable  to 

personal  injury,  leads  to  damage  and  claims 1239 

Long  and  short  haul  clause,  disregard  of,  in  certain  sections;  built  up 

by  waterwajrs 1241 

Louisiana  has  State  commission 1279 

Lumber  rates — 

Advance  in;  reasonsfor 12^,1280 

Shippers  east  of  Mississippi  River  complained  of  advance.  Com- 
mission decided  advance  unreasonable 1236 

Missouri  has  the  Commission  rates,  and  maximum  rates  fixed  by 

statute.    No  fault  with  law  there 1293 

ouri  Pacific  Railway — 

Cattle  business 1241 

Do  not  solicit  cattle  business;  28- hour  law  complained  of 1242 

Has  idng  points  where  it  ices  private  cars,  under  instructlona^^sA 
itsown >aaa^ 
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liZVOOLN,  JAMBS  O.^Continaed. 

Tatimony  of— 

MiBBOori  Pftdfic  Railway— Continned. 

Has  no  refrigerator  can  of  its  own.  Stockholder  in  Amen 
Refrigerator  Transit  Company.  Pays  that  company  for  ok 
cars.    Not  subject  to  interstate-commerce  law  aa  commoo  c 

rier 

Hakes  freight  rates;  American  Refrigerator  Transit  Compi 

charge  for  refrigeration  service 

Uses  all  ref  ri^rator  lines  that  come  along,  incJnding  Armoor' 
Preference  given  to  can  of  American  Refrigerator  Transit  C< 

pany 

Private  car  lines  aim  to  make  profit  oat  of  idng  and  refrigent 

service - - 

Statistics;  average  rates;  fnx)ss  earnings;  operating  expenses.. 
Statistics;  changes  in  tariff  every  day;  1,500  daring  past  ji 
6,000  tariffs  in  force;  reasons  necessitating  freqaent  chan^Eee 
Missouri  Pacific  Rwy.  v.  The  United  States- 
Suit  brought  by  United  States  attorney  for  the  State  of  Kii 
upon  request  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  apon  cha 
that  there  was  an  unlawful  discrimination  in  making  a  hk 
rate  for  carrying  freight  from  St  Louis  to  Wichita  tnann 
St  Louis  to  Omaha.    Suit  instigated  by  people  of  Kansas;  1 

tory  of  proceedings 

Missouri  State  rates;  maximum  rates  established  in  1879  b^  lefn 
ture;  Commission  determined  upon  new,  two  years  a|Bro;  histor 
proceedinss;  Commission  has  made  several  orders  Missouri  Fm 
Railway  thought  too  low,  but  always  obeyed ;  maximum  rates  esl 

lished  arefair 

Private  car  line  systems;  should  be  under  control  in  some  wa^... 
Rate  making;  impossible  to  follow  any  set  rule;  elements  consider 
Rates^ 

Absolute   power  with   Commission  woald   not   give  eludi 

enough - 

Government  control  of;  objection  to 

Have  reduced  from  year  to  year;  reasons;  figures  given  for  1 

souri  Pacific  Railway 

In  Iowa,  fixed  on  mileage  basis  by  legislature 

Rebates — 

Discussed 

Thing  of  past  on  our  road;  believe  very  little  being  done;  Ell 

Act  more  potential  than  anything  else 

Refrigerator  cars- 
American  Refrigerator  Transit  Company  not  to  my  knowle 

interented  in  production  and  distribution  of  products 

Complaints  of  icing  charge  of  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  but 

only  charge  what  ice  costs 

Freight  rate  the  same,  no  matter  whose  car  is  used 

Have  heard  of  complaints  against  refrigerator  car  companies 

icing 

State  comiiiissions,  power  conferred  upon,  has  embarrassed  us  soi 

but  not  seriously;  local  business  small  part  of  total 

Texas  has  State  commission , 

Wajjes  depend  upon  necessary  compensation  from  trafiic 

Water  rates  should  be  made  subject  to  inter8tateKX>mmeroe  act. . . 

lilVB  STOCK: 

Tuiimony  relative  to— 

Comparison  of  rates  for,  with  com  (Lincoln) 

More  frequently  carried  at  loss  than  almost  any  other  oonmiod 

(Lincoln) 

Preferential  treatment  accorded  (Lincoln) 

Rates  from  Colorado,  Texas,  and  in  long-haul  western  movem( 

were  advanced  in  1901;  think  too  low  to-day:  had  20  per  cent  1 

to  transport  in  1904  than  in  1903;  glad  of  it  (Lincoln ) 

Transportation  furnished  to  attendants  incompetent  and  liable 

personal  injury,  leads  to  damage  and  claims  (Lincoln).......... 
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;AIJTIES:  P<«e 

Testimony  relatm  Uy-- 

Discrimination  between  (Bacon) 25,26 

In  certain;  cases  cited  (Bacon) 27 

Violation  of  rates  between,  less  since  Elkins  Act  (Bacon) •••••        26 

^Qt  AND  SHORT  HAX7L: 

Tetiimony  relative  to — 

Advantiige  in  long  haul  in  that  a  20-niile  haul  coven  the  same  termi- 
nal service  that  a  2,000-mile  haul  covers  (Hill) 1608 

Amendment  suggested  (Knapp) 8307 

Amendment  suggested  to  long  and  short  haul  clause  in  original  law 
so  as  to  make  it  not  always  reasonable  that  competition  at  the  more 
distant  point  should  create  dissimilar  circumstances  and  conditions 

(Ripley) 2828 

Benefata  ot  long-distance  rates  (Cummins) 2090 

Can  not  correct  inequalities  unless  there  is  a  change  of  rates  (Fifer) . .    3331 

Cases  which  have  been  considered  (Neweomb ) 3578 

Clause  considered  (Ramsey) 1990 

Clause  has  worked  satisfactorily  in  perhaps  95  per  cent  of  cases 

(Ripley) 2343 

Clause  in8uflacient( Staples) 31,34 

Clause  objected  to  (Miller) 2021 

Commission  has  taken   ground  that  water  competition  justifies  a 

departure  from  long  and  short  haul  provision  (Bacon ) 1807 

Cotton  carried  from  South  to  New  York  mills  at  lower  rate  than 

shorter  haul  (Tuttle) 971,974 

Decisions  of  courts  which  have  undermined  the  clause  (Ripley) . .  2320, 2322 

Discriminations  under;  illustration;  lumber  producer  on  eastern  slope 

of  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  must  pay  2  cents  per  100  pounds  more 

to  get  lumber  to  Philadelphia  than  the  man  50  or  75  miles  forther 

west,  one  great  corporation  practically  controlling  all  the  traffic 

(Knapp) 3294 

Disregard  of,  in  certain  sections;  built  up  by  waterways  (Lincoln)..    1241 

Extent  to  which  clause  is  observed  to-day  (Kipley ) 2320 

Favor  clause  as  interpreted  by  Supreme  Court  (Cummins) 2057 

Gould  system  observes  that  clause  ( Bird) 2288, 2291, 2292 

How  would  like  to  see  the  clause  interpreted  ( Ripley) 2329 

Illustrations  in  differentials  (Davenport) 194 

Interpretation  of  Commission  has  been  entirely  in  the  direction  of  the 
restriction  of  tiude  and   restriction  of  competition;  nilings  cited 

(Meyer) 1592.1604,1617 

Interstate-commerce  law  provision  should  not  be  changed  (Tuttle) . . .      945 

Legislation  in  regard  to,  would  help  no  one  (Tuttle) 923 

Leas  charge  for  competitive  long  hauls  is  on  same  theory  as  less  charge 

for  low-grade  traffic  (Hines) 1099 

little  by  little  the  force  of  the  clause  has  been  whittled  away  (decision 

cited)  (Ripley) 2322 

Long-haul  competition  business  is  not  carried  at  a  loss,  and  is  not  a 

charge  on  the  short-haul  business  ( Hines) 1102 

Long  haul  often  made  at  a  loss;  reasons  (Tuttle) 971 

Low  through  rates  to  competitive  points  all  that  enables  farmer  and 
producer  to  get  surplus  grain  and  other  products  to  market  (Ram- 
sey)      1979 

No  complaint  in  New  England  fTuttle) 920 

Now  but  an  occasional  case  of  cnarging  more  for  the  short  than  for 

the  long  haul  (Clements) 3235 

Present  law  affords  ample  remedv  for  any  wrongful  departure  from 

the  long  and  short  haul  principle  (Hines) 1107 

Present  law  sufficient  ( Meyer) 1615 

Present  long  and  short  haul  law  is  the  only  just  and  practicable  law 

on  that  subject  ( Hines) 1108 

Palp  mills  erected  in  Mame  because  of  promised  low  rates  to  Chicago 

market  (Tuttle).... 4 975 

Railroad  at  liberty  to  make  verv  low  rate  to  meet  competition  pro- 
vided that  leaves  even  small  fraction  to  contribute  to  fund  of  ex- 
penses (Bird) 2292 

Baibt)ad8  could  not  get  along  without  this  elasticity  (Fifer) 9881^ 
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LONG  AND  8H0&T  HATJIf— ContinDed. 
TetUmony  relative  to— 

Bailroads,  to  their  fimincial  disadvantage,  cultivate  too  mudi 

long-haul  bumneae  (Bipley ) 

Rate  to  intermediate  point  should  not  be  higher  than  to  term 

point  (Cummins) 

Southwestern  Lumbermen's  Association  statement  (Baoon) 

Buggestinjg  amendment  (Fifer) 

The  provision  '*  under  similar  aonditions  and  drcamstanoes"  k^ 

elastic  (Ramsey) 

There  has  been  no  disappearance  of  the  competition  or  conditioiiBM 

sitating  the  less  rates  for  the  longer  haul  ( Hines) 

They  must  give  the  low  rate  or  let  the  businesB  go  (Fifer) 

To  legislate  to  prevent  charging  more  for  a  short  than  a  long  1 

would  prostrate  businesB  (Ripley) 

Very  plausible  and  just  ai^gument  in  many  cases  of  lesKr  cost 

longer  haul  (Fifer^ 

Would  not  change  clause  in  interstate-commerce  act  (Moraweti) . 
Would  retain  the  clause  with  the  exception  to  try  and  make  it^ 

(Ripley) 

LOTTSBT  OASES 

L0T7ISIANA: 

Has  State  commission  (Lincoln) 

LOUISVILIiE  AND  NASHVILLE  STSTEK: 
Ttstimony  relative  to — 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  come  into  its  control  (Hines) 

Immigration  on  line  of  (Gates) 

Industrial  8tatif»tic8  as  to  localities  on  (Grates) 

Has  generally   complied   with    order  of   Oommisaion;    axcepti 

(Hines) 

Manner  it  came  under  control  of  Atlantic  Coast  line;  investigatioi 

Commission  (Clements) 

Transaction  with  Atlantic  Coast  Line  (Clements).. 

LT7MBEB: 

Testimony  rdaiive  to— 

''Bo^e  differentials,"  based  on  cost  of  prodadng  lumber  at  difief 

pomtSj  have  stood  the  test  (Rand) 

If  you  disturb  one  rate  in  Omaha,  yon  will  have  to  cfaani^e  all  thei 

connected— 10,000  (Rand) 

Letter  from  J.  T.  Barber,  president  of  North westera  Lumber  Ci 

pany ,  opposing  legislation  proposed  ( Rand) 

Letter  from  K.  E.  Jewett,  Green  Bay  Lumber  Company,  oppoi 

legislation  proposed  ( Rand ) 

No  trusts  in  (^Shevlin) 

Prices  higher,  but  not  because  of  rates  (Shevlin) 

Ramsey ....... 

Table  of  rates  to  Omaha  from  different  points  (Baoid) 

Want  a  train-load  rate  (Rand) 

LXTIIBEK  KATES: 

Advance  in;  reasons  for  (Lincoln) 

Complained-of  advance  east  of  Mississippi  (Gbirdner) 

Shippers  east  of  Mississippi  River  oomplamed  of  advance.    Commisi 
decided  advance  unreasonable  (Lincoln) 

LTSTEB,  FBEDEBIOK  E.,  manufacturer  of  linseed  oil,  Fredonia,  Kai 

Tettimony  of 

Bate  making — 

Do  not  question  honesty  of  Commission,  bat  doubt  their  ability 

deal  promptly  and  efficientlv  with  various  questions  arising 

Not  much  sentiment  among  shippers  in  Kansas  for  reginlatit^ 

rates  by  legislation;  quite  a  clamor  from  people  who  never  si 

a  carload  of  anything ..••..•.. ••..., 
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Pice. 
i^BBOO&9  ABOH,  engaged  in  wholeeale  hardware  bllsiIle8l^  Spiingfieldy 
Mo. 

a:  Tettimonyof 8060 

Bate  making — 
71  Fairly  treated  in  our  section  and  opposed  to  change  that  would 

place  in  hands  of  Commission 3000 

\OKXN'ZIE,  MT7BD0,  representing  the  stock  raisers  of  the  West 

-  TBttimonyof 119 

•  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  empowered  to  regulate 

not  only  rates  but  service 123 

^  Bailroads — 

(;  Cattle  should  be  hauled  800  miles  with  one  feeding 121 

'*  Poor  service  of 124 

'»  Kates— 

For  hauling  cattle  increased,  although  cost  of  operating  not 
••  increased 120 

Put  up  when  rebates  abolished 123 


up  1 
ftbol 


^  Bebates  abolished,  but  rates  put  up 128 

;A0BB.  W.  O.,  coke  and  coal  business,  Pittsburg,  connected  with  firm 
Pickand  and  Magee  Coke  Co. 

Testimony  of 3602 

Rate  making- 
Would    rather    deal    with    railroad    than    with    Commiasion. 

(Reasons) 3603 

Rebates — 

None  in  our  business 3603 

JLHBY,  J.  B.,  Southwest  Land  and  Live  Stock  Commission  Company, 
Trinidad,  Colo. 

TuUmonyof. 2032 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 

Not  beneficial  to  stockmen 2032 

Bates— 

From  Southwest  less  per  mile  to  Missouri  River  than  mileage 
rates  charged  locally  in  middle  corn-feeding  States  and  not 
extortionate 2032 

AJrUFACTTTBEBS  AND  PBODUOEBS'  ASSOOIATIOK  OF  KNOX- 
VILLB,  TBNN.: 

Tatimony  relative  to — 

Petition  favoring  present  law  and  opposing  intmating  Commission 
with  rate-makmg  power  (Smith) 1833 

A&TIK,  H.  B.,  of  New  York  CSty,  National  Secretary  of  American  Anti- 
trust League. 
Tettmonyof. 3470 

AB8ACHXX8ETT8: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Commission  has  absolute  power  to  fix  rates  on  milk  in  (Ripley) 2325 

Railroad  taxation  in  (Ripley) 2354 

Regulation,  both  as  to  capitalization  and  the  operation  of  railways, 

more  efficient  than  in  any  other  State  (Ripley) 2353 

^ree  railroad  commissioners  in  (Ripley ) 2356 

Rate  making — 

'  Create  a  new  department  to   supervise   and    police   railroads 

(Martin) 3476 

Empower  Commission  to  exercise  promptly  legislative  function  of 
making  new  rates  where  existing  rates  are  proven  unjust  or 

unreasonable  (Martin) 8475 

Remedy  for  present  intolerable  conditions  growing  out  of  usorp*- 
tion  of  a  great  Government  function  bv  private  parties  must  lie 
in  assumption  by  the  Government  of  its  sovereign  authority 
over  railroads  (Martin) 3475 

8.  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol  4 70 
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MATHSB,  BOBEBT,  preBldent  Bock  iBhmd  Oompttij,  genenl  ooqh 

Bock  leland  system,  etc. 
Testimony  of. .-••••••••••••• 

Constitutional  questions — 

Congress  can  not  confer  upon  coort  any  power  which  in  its 
analysis  leaves  it  to  determine  what  shoold  be  xmte  or  reli 

of  rates 

Power  of  Congress  to  confer  upon  coort  power  not  only  to 

whether  a  rate  was  unreasonable,  bat  what  would  in  their  < 

ion  be  maximum  rate .....••...•.. 

Discrimination  in  rates — 

Between  ports 

If  those  now  existing  hj  common  consent  sboald  be  aboliab 

would  lead  to  contusion  and  disturbance 

Languaf|[e  of  statute  broad  enough 

Only  evil  demanding  additional  legislation  in  preference  beti 

localities — 

Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission— 

Advise  restriction  of  scope  of 

Of  great  value  to  public  and  railways 

Possibility  of  commercial  disturbance  if  rates  are  determined 

Power  of  making  orders  should  be  taken  from 

Should  be  confined  to  investi^ting  and  prosecuting 

Should  have  power  to  settle  disputes  amicably 

Should  not  have  rate-making  power 

Bate  making- 
Commission  could  only  satisfy  all  commonitiee  by  sacrificing 

eniiee  of  railways t 

Commission  of  limited  number  would  be  unable  to  make  i 

which  all  the  railways  make 

Extent  of  power  Congress  could  confer  on  court 

If  Commission  were  vested  with  power  to  make  rates,  do  not  tl 

it  could  maintain  differentials  under  Constitution 

Industrial  communities  depend  on  local  railways  for  protec 

against  competitors — ............... 

No  effective  judicial  review  is  or  can  be  provided 

Not  a  matter  of  volition  on  iMirtof  railroads 

Only  demanded  legislation  is  preference  between  localities;  ; 

posed  legislation  not  necessary - '. 

Posflibility  of  commercial  disturbance  if  rates  are  determined 

Com  mission 

Power  should  be  left  in  first  instance  in  hands  of  railioads;  t 

would  leave  power  in  the  court  by  injunction  or  otherwise. 

Propo8e<l  legislation  not  expedient 

Proposed  legislation  would  set  a  precedent  for  regulation  by  C 

gross  of  all  transactions  in  interstate  oommeroe. 

Public  clamor  is  mistaken  and  misled — 

(a)  Bv  fear  something  worse  may  happen;  (b)  by  mil 
prehension  of  facts  that  proposed  legislatioii  would  c 
general  rate-making  power  to  Commission;  (c)  by  misc 
caption  of  business  of  transportation  as  public  fnncti 

(d)  hy  statements  of  Commission 1447, 

Think  chants  in  law  ought  to  be  confined  to  restriction  o{  so 

of  authonty  and  power  of  Commission 

Kates  are  not  unreasonable ••••••......« 

Bebates — 

Are  or  can  be  prevented  under  existing  law........... ...... 

Present  law  ample  remedy  for  all 

Bock  Island  System  statistics 

MAXIMUM  BATE  CASE: 
Testimony  rdoHve  to— 

Bipfey 

MBABE,  GEOBGE  F.,  of  Boston,  president  National  League  of  Commisi 
Merchants  of  United  States;  member  of  car  lines  committee  of  sai 
also  representing  Boston  Fruit  and  Produce  Exchange: 
Tkslimonyof 
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ADE,  GEO&GE  F.— Continned. 
Tedimony  of— 

Private  car-line  systems.    (See  Tutimony  under.) 
Bate  makine— 

Bodies  1  represent  favor  conferring  apon  Crommisrion  power  of 
sabetitutinff,  after  investigation,  what  they  think  is  a  fair  rate; 

Attorney-General  Moody's  opinion  covers  the  situation 2685 

Private  car  lines  schednles  are  not  filed  with  Commission 2592 

Railroads  ehoold  be  obliged  to  famish  equipment  for  all  commodi- 
ties tendered;  and  then  their  refrigeratorcartarifbfiled  2594, 2612, 2614 

Railroads  should  have  right  to  appeal  to  courts 2586 

B0HANT8'  ASSOOIATIOK  OF  SAN  FRANCI800: 

Resolutions  of 127 

TEB,  HUGO  B.,  assistant  professor  of  political  economy,  Univerrity  of 
Chicago: 

Tutimonyof, 1552 

alii 


Austral! 

Public  regulation  of  railway  rates 1587 

Railways  owned  by  Grovemment 1587 

Rates 1588 

Oanada— 

Commission  there  invested  with  power  to  make  rates 1622 

Bates  complained  of  in  Canadian  Parliament,  and  referred  to  as 

higher  in  Canada  than  in  United  States 1622 

Rate  fixing  in  (New  York  Sun,  May  5,  1905) 1622 

Differentials — 

How  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  force  differential  on  New  York.    1584 
In  favor  of  grain  and  all  kinds  of  agricultural  products  designed 

for  export  commended 1595 

England;  no  Government  ownership  there 1589 

Foreign  commerce — 

Common  for  exporters  to  secure  through  rates;  railroads'  portion 
lower  than  rate  would  be  if  shipment  stopped  at  port;  decision 

cited 1623 

Reasons  for  cut  rates  on  exports  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool 1625 

France- 
Machinery  of  changing  rates 1586 

Private  ownership  of  railways  almost  exclusively,  but  Govern- 
ment regulation  of  rates 1586,1615 

Public  regulation  of  railway  rates 1585 

Bailroads  having  failed  to  meet  their  fixed  chaiges,  the  Grovem- 
ment has  had  to  come  to  their  relief 1616 

Ctormany— 

Number  of  miles  of  railroad 1580,1583,1591 

Rat^  receipts  of  her  railways  from  1880  to  1899,  compared  with 

railways  of  the  United  States .• 1585 

€k>vemment  ownership — 

Australia;  experience  of 1587 

In  foreign  countries 1620 

Opposed  to 1617 

Prussia;  experience  of 1554,1612 

Government  regulations — 

Has  resulted  in  preference  to  the  near-by  district 1613 

Under  it  group  ratine  would  ondoubtedly  be  abolished 1613 

Under  it  there  woula  be  infinite  conflict  of  interests  between  dif- 

fei^nt  localities 1614 

Would  lead  to  confusion  and  disturbance  in  the  business  world..    1615 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 

As  interpreted  by  Supreme  Court,  as  applied  to  export  and  import 

trade,  most  beneficial 1626 

Dedsions  which  would  have  established  local  conflicts,  have  been 

overruled  by  Supreme  Court 1554 

If  given  power  asked,  we  shall  have  our  rates  regulated  by 
bureaucrats,  etc. ;  some  of  their  decisions  criticised;  idle  ques- 
tions considered  by 1563, 1564^  16K^^ 

Vuth  mapped  out  in  decisions  in  direction  ot  i«ii^c^ai%  \sa^^       ^^ 
wooid  remit  in  distance  tarifi  istM ««••••••••—•••••   ^»A. 
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XEYEB,  HUOO  B.— Ccmtinaed. 
Tettimony  of— 

Interstate  Oommeroe  Comminoii— ContinnedL 

Their  doctrine  that  "no  man  ma^  be  deprived  of  the  advan 
accruing  to  him  by  virtae  of  hiB  geographical  poeition," 

cised 1661 

Interstate-commerce  law- 
See  no  further  need  of  legblation 

Lons  and  short  haul — 

interpretation  of  the  Oommission  has  been  entirely  in  the  c 
tion  of  the  restriction  of  trade  and  restriction  of  competi 

rulings  cited 160^ 

Present  law  sufficient 

Public  regulation  of  railway  rates — 
fbcperience  in — 

Australia 

France  

Prussia 

Has  brought  into  politics  the  question  of  reasonable  rates, 

the  conflict  of  sectional  interests 

Opposed  to 

Result  has  been  to  paralyze  commerce  to  very  large  extent.. 
Ultimate  result  has  been  that  rates  have  become  inelastic 

finally  ceased  to  decline 

Prussia;  public  regulation  of  railway  rates;  experience  in 

Bail  roads — 

Large  income  and  dividends  of  railroads  does  not  mean  the  ] 

lie  is  paying  an  unreasonable  compensation 

Stock  waterinjf  resorted  to  only  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 

the  speculatively  inclined  is  one  of  the  most  beneficent  p 

tices;  but  if  for  mere  stock  jobbing,  is  to  be  condemnei... 

Bate  making;  reason  why  final  decision  on  rates  should  be  by  co 

Bates;  great  factor  that  has  brought  down  railroad  rates  and  all  f 

1^,  commission,  and  warehouse  charees  has  been  competitio] 

rival  railways  leading  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltima 

Beasonableness  of  rates — 

Believe  there  is  no  connection  between  capitalization  and  cha 

a  company  makes 

Method  of  determining , 

Would  make  the  courts  protectors  against  extortionate  ratea.. 

Bebates;  practice  practically  broken  up 

State  railway  commissions  m  this  country  extremely  reetricled... 
United  States— 

In  my  investigation  have  found  no  country  where  they  h 

fewer  complaints,  with  exception  of  secret  rebates,  than  ha 

Bates,  receipts  on  railways  from  1880  to  1809 

MILEAGE  KATE: 

Commission  could  not  on  that  basis  give  fair  return  on  inve8tm< 

reasons  (Peck) 

Not  ad  vocateil  by  com mercial  organizations  ( Bacon ) 

miiX  PBODUOEBfiT  PBOTEOTIVE  ASSOOIATIOV  ▼.  B.  I.,  ft 
ET  Ali.: 
Beport  and  opinion  of  Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Commission.     Indiric 
index  (Appendix  H.     Vol  V) 

MILLEB,  GEORGE  L.,  Omaha,  Nebr.: 

Testimony  of 

Esch-Townsend  bill — 

Letter  of  Chairman  Knapp,  of  Interatate  Commerce  Conunissi 
in  response  to  request  tor  opinion  as  to  effect  ^hich  enactm 
of  Esch-Townsend  bill  would  have  upon  differential  freight  n 

in  United  States,  et<^ 

Undesirable;  next  step  would  be  Government  ownerahip  .... 
Long  and  short  haul— 

Clause  objects!  to .••......•.•..• . 

Bate  makin(z — 

Oppo«ed  tA  ¥«dfixal  vntAcierenoe •••••••••• 
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liliEK,  L.  M.,  flour  and  milling  bnsinees  and  president  of  Comm^n'cial 
Club,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — 

TeBtimonyof 3000 

Rate  maKing — 

As  a  whole  our  community  satisfied  with  present  conditions,  bat 
on  account  of  belief  that  certain  concerns  are  favored  by  rebates 
on  concessions,  we  believe  in  uniform  system  of  bookkeeping, 

etc 3060 

Rebates — 

Think  certain  shippers  are  favored  through  elevator  charges; 
Elkins  law  enforced  would  cover  these 3061 

jrHfTTM  BATES: 

I^ttimony  relative  to — 

No  remedy  has  been  applied  for  establishing  ( Hiland ) 1322 

Milk  cases — 

Hearing  in,  marked  Appendix  '*H"  (Clements) 3228 

Midnight  tariffs — 

Changes  made  on  too  short  notice;  law  should  be  amended,  leav- 
ing some  discretion  in  cases  of  emergency  (Knapp) 3296 

[NNESOTA: 
Testimony  relative  to— 

Petitions  from,  do  not  represent  views  of  shippers  and  ftirmers  (Cooper)    2168 

Statute 31,36 

Statute  provided  for  appeal  to  district  court  from  order  of  Commission 
(Morawetz) , 806 

[880T7BI: 

Tetiimomf  relaHve  to— 

Division  of  public  sentiment  on  the  question  (Carleton) 2523 

Do  not  approve  of  law  passed  by  State  legislature  (Kennett) 2534 

Has  the  Commission  rates  and  maximum  rates  fixed  by  statute;  no 

fault  with  law  there  (Lincoln ) 1293 

If  State  schedule  had  been  enforced  throughout  State  before  meetii^ 

of  legislature  it  would  have  paralyzed  local  traflic  ( Ramsey) 2136 

Rank  aiscriminations  in  rate  bill  passed  by  legislature  (Ramsey) ....    2136 

Rate  law  (Bird) 2272 

State  maximum-rate  bill  disordered  freight  schedules'  (Carleton) 2616 

Statements  prepared  by  the  secretary  and  acting  commisioner  of  St 

Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  etc.,  charging  inequality  and  injustice  in  rates 

affecting  St.  Louis  (Kennett) 2528,2670 

Table-freight  tariffs  effective  June  17,  1905  (Ramsey) 2136 

Trade  and  commerce  of  St.  Louis,  statistics  ( Konnett ) 2526 

[ssoxmi  PAoinc  railway: 

TetHmony  relative  to — 

Cattle  business  (Lincoln) 1241 

Do  not  solicit  cattle  business;  28-hour  law  complained  of  (Lincoln) ..    1242 

Has  icing  points  where  it  ices  private  cars  under  instructions,  and  its 
own  (Lincoln) 1282 

Has  no  refrigerator  cars  of  its  own;  stockholder  in  American  Refrig^ 
erator  Transit  Company;  pays  that  company  for  use  of  cars.  Not 
subject  to  interstate-commerce  law,  as  a  common  carrier  (Lin- 
coln)   1281-1282 

Makes  freight  rates;  American  Refrigerator  Tnmsit  Company,  charge 
for  refrigeration  service  (Lincoln) 1282 

Preference  given  to  cars  of  American  Refrigerator  Transit  Company 
(Lincoln) 1286 

Private  car  lines  aim  to  make  profit  out  of  icing  and  refrigerating 
service  ( Lincoln ) 1286 

Several  railroads  stockholders  in  American  Refrigerator  Transit  Com- 
pany; no  preference  given  to  shippers  (Ramsey) 1979, 1980 

Statistics;  average  rates;  gross  earnings;  operating  expenses  ( Lincoln) .    1221 

Statistics;  changes  in  tariff  every  day;  1,500  during  past  year;  6,000 
tariffs  in  force;  reasons  necessitating  frequent  changes  (Lincoln) . . .    1296 

Uses  all  refrigerator  lines  that  come  along,  including  Armour's 
(Lincohi)..?:. ! ^^a»L 
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1EZ880T7BI  PAOIFIO  BAILWAT  ▼.  THX  UJNITKD  8TATX8: 

Bait  brought  hj  United  States  attornejr  for  State  of  KaoMi  n 
request  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  opon  chai)ge  that  mi 
was  an  nnlawfal  discrimination  in  making  a  n^her  nSe  for  en 
ing  freight  from  St  Louis  to  Wichita  than  from  §t  Lonis  to  Omal 
Smt  instigated  by  people  of  Kansas;  history  of  proceedings  (L 
coin) •• •..•.••••• 

XIS80TJBI  BIVB&: 

Basis  of  rates  (Hines) • 

lOBSOUBI  STATE  RATES : 

Biaximum  rates  established  in  1879  bv  legislature;  GommissioD  del 
mined  upon  new,  two  years  aeo;  history  of  proceedings;  Comn 
sion  has  made  several  orders  Missouri  racific  Railway  thought 
low,  but  always  obeyed;  maximum  rates  established  are  1 
(Lincoln) . .« 

MXTOHELL,  0.  D.,  president  Chattanooga  Plow  Company,  and  repreH 
inf;  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. : 

Tuhmanyof, 

Chattanooga- 
No  complaint  in,  as  to  outgoing  freight;  complaints  as  to 

coming,  involvmg  water  transportation 

Elkins  law — 

Chattanooga  manufacturers  think  gieat  deal  of  .....•• 

Bate  making^ 

Commission  delay  in  reaching  conclusion 

Government  paternalism  subject  to  change  and  political  in 

enoes 

Opposed  to  proposed  legislation;  much  prefer  to  have  mattan 

tney  are;  relations  with  railroad  growing  hriendly ..... 

Kates- 
No  complaint  of  extortionate 

Bebates— 

No  reason  to  believe  there  are  any 

MITCHELL,  F.  L.,  of  Mitchell  Wagon  Company,  Racine^  Wis.: 

Tutimonyof ^ 

Interstate-commerce  law^ 

Elkins  law  sufficient 

Private  car  line  systems — 

LegiFlation  not  sufficient 

Bate  makine— 

Opposed  to  giving  the  x>ower  to  Commission 

Terminal  side  tracks — 

Legislation  not  sufficient 

Wisconsin- 
According  to  the  vote,  there  is  a  popular  demand  for  railway  ] 
islation 

Demand  for  legislation  does  not  come  from  business  men,  but  1 
been  worked  up  by  holding  up  a  few  shining  examples 

Racine;  no  rates  complained  of  there  as  unjust , 

MXTOHELL,  S.  DAK. : 

Resolution  of  the  commercial  committee  and  bnsineas  men  of — 
Opposed  to  further  legislation  in  direction  of  taking  from  railroi 
the  establishment  of  rates  (Clements) 

MO&AWETZ,  VICTOR,  chairman  of  the  executive  board  of  directors,  a 
general  counsel  of  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company 

Tuivmfmy  of 

Arbitration  of  disputes  between  railroads  and  employees  difficult 

arrange 

Atchison  system — 

Charged  with  giving  undue  arbitraries 

Confiscatory  rate,  what  would  be  considered  a 

Milea^ 

Owns  its  own  fruit  and  stock  cars;  in  the  main  it  ases  its  own. 
States  operated  in  where  power  is  given  to  State 
fix  rates 
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RAWETZ,  VIOTOB— Continued.  F»ce. 

Testimony  of— 

Atchison  System — Continued.  . 

States  where  operating 897 

Statistics  as  to  bonds,  stocks,  and  mileage 872 

Stock  of,  how  paid .• 792 

Confi8cator)r  rates — 

Injunction  against  Commission  a  remedy  in  case  of  their  fixing. .      870 

What  would  be  considered  such  on  Atchison  System 874 

Constitutional  questions — 
Congress- 
Can  determine  a  minimum  rate  and  a  maximum  rate,  but  the 

courts  can  not  be  required  to  determine 804 

Can  not  delegate  legislative  power 798 

Call  onlv  create  courts  such  as  are  authorized  by  Constitution, 
and  tne  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  not  a  body  of 

that  kind 802 

Can  prescribe  general  rules  for  regulation  of  charges 798 

Kot  power  to  reduce  rates  to  extent  of  depriving  railroads  of 

reasonable  return  on  investments 795 

Power  of,  to  direct  Commission  to  determine  what  maximum 

rate  may  be  charged 852 

Power  of,  to  grant  exemption  from  taxation  to  railroads  ....      880 

Power  of,  to  pass  law  fixmg  schedule  of  rates 852 

Power  of,  to  tax  railroads  and  distribute  taxes  among  the  dif- 
ferent States  and  Territories 880 

Powers  it  could  give  Commission  as  to  determining  rates 851 

Powers  which  it  can  confer  on  a  commission  and  on  a  court.      857 
Ooorts— 

Can  be  required  to  pass  upon  question  whether  act  of  carrier  in 
fixing  a  rate  is  in  violation  of  anv  legal  order  of  Conmiission; 
but  they  can  not  be  required  to  substitute  their  ideas  as  to  wis- 
dom of  fixing  rate  between  two  extremes 803 

Can  be  required  to  pass  upon  question  whether  a  rate  prescribed 

by  Commission  is  unreasonably  high  and  therefore  unlawful . .      803 
Can  not  be  given  power  to  hear  con&oversies  de  novo,  and  to  re- 
consider wisdom  ol  Commission  in  fixing  any  particular  rate 

between  two  extremes 806 

Could  be  required  to  pass  upon  question  whether  a  rate  is  un- 
reasonably high,  extortionate,  because  in  violation  of  interstate- 
commerce  act,  and  could  be  required,  in  my  judgment,  to  find 
what  maximum  rate  is  that  could  be  lawfully  imposed  under 

theact 803,807 

Gould,  in  my  judgment,  be  required  to  find  what  maximum  rate 
is  that  could  have  been  lawfully  imposed,  but  could  not  pre- 
scribe a  rate  for  the  future 803 

Has  function  to  determine  what  is  not  an  unreasonable  rate 856 

Interpretation  of  ** reasonable*' 800 

Limit  of  power  to  fix  differential  rates 864 

Opposed  to  special,  but  provision  might  be  made  for  additional 

circuit  judges 816 

Power  of  Congress  to  control  action  of,  in  taking  up  business 816 

Power  to  delegate  to  Comniiasion  authority  to  fix  rates 797 

Proceeding  may  be  instituted  against  an  entire  tariff  on  ground 
destructive  of  rights  of  property,  but  think  shipper  could  not 

seek  to  restrain  enforcement  of  an  entire  tariff 805 

Whether  Congress  can  give  to  Commission  power  to  fix  rates 

between  maximum  rate  and  minimum  rate 799 

Differentials — 

Between  local  and  competitive  business,  if  prohibited,  would  work 

injury  to  local 866 

Favoring  one  port 833 

Giving  a  preference  in  favor  of  one  port  over  another 894 

Discrimination  in  rates 798 

Ad visabilitv  of  strengthening  law 817 

And  rebates  have  largely  stopped,  and  if  CommisHion  prosecuted 
vigorously,  think  they  ooiua  be  almost  wholly  stopped  •••«•••     ^3& 
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MOBAWETZ,  VICTO&— Continiied. 
Tulimony  of— 

DiBcrimination  in  rates — Ck>iitiiiaed. 

As  to  giving  large  cities  less  rates  than  inteimedimte  stetions 

In  favor  of  certain  ports 

Localities •- 

Missouri  Pacific  Railwav  Company  v.  United  States 

Publicity  of  books  would  be  effective  in  discovering 

Rebates,  some  under  secret  arrangement  and  others  not 

Remedy  for  secret  arrangements  made  by  traffic  agents 

Earnings  have  been  overstated 

ELkins  Actr- 

Advisability  of  amending,  so  as  to  provide  that  any  prefe 
given  to  any  shipper  through  arbitraries  allowed  to  tern 
or  through  mileage  allowed  private  cars,  should  be  deec 

preference 

If  enforced,  would  obviate  private-car  line  evils 

Foreign  commerce,  recommendation  as  to  reflation  of 

Grovemment  inspectors,  appointment  and  duties  suffgested 

Injunction  against  Coomiission  a  remedy  in  case  ofits  fixing  c 

catory  rates 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 

As  to  enlai^ng  membership 

Change  of  views  as  to  power  to  make  rates 

Complaints.  90  per  cent  of,  settled  satisfactorily  by 

Hearinfi:8  of,  suggestion  to  abolish 

Police  duties  should  be  more  effective  by 

Rates,  should  not  be  given  power  to  fix,  bat  shoukl  act  as  p 

to  prosecute 

Reasons  for  its  nonenforoemait  of  act 

Should  have  summary  proceedings,  and  leave  the  heerinj 

the  court 

To  give,  power  to  fix  rates  between  the  two  extremes,  auto< 

power 

Interstate-commerce  law,  initiative  of  enforcement  should  not  be 

fined  to  A  ttomey-GencKral 

Insurance  of  employees,  opposed  to - 

Legal  propositions 

Long  and  short  haul,  would  not  change  clause  in  interstate-como 

act 

Minnesota,  statute  provided  for  appeal  to  district  court  from  oni 

Com  mission 

National  incorporation  act — 

National  charter  preferred  to  State  charter 

Provisions  suggested , 

Operating  expenses,  statistics '. 

Pooling;  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance;  all  lines  between  i 

points  make  same  charge  for  same  business 

Portfi— 

Discrimination  in  favor  of  certain;  cases  dted 

Private  car-line  systems — 

Amendment  suggested  to  correct  evils  of 

Better  for  railwav  companies  to  use  their  own  cars 

Klkins  Act,  if  enforced,  would  obviate  evils  of 

Publitity  of  books — 

And  inspector  to  examine,  provision  for.  recommended 

Would  enable  Commission  to  discover  rebates  and  discrimina 
Railroads— 

Ab<jut  25  per  cent  of  whole  business  in  United  States  is  of 

character,  and  about  76  per  cent  interstate 

Business  within  power  of  commission  of  any  State  very  emal] 

Chazges  fixed  to  encourage  business 

Competition  reduced 

Congress,  power  of,  to  grant  exemption  from  tKOtion 

Consolidation  of  groups  beneficial 

Earnings  have  increased,  while  rates  have  decreased 

Earnings  of,  overstated 

Emplo^^ieaY?^  V^idaxid^ouidnotreeommenri  insnimnoe  forth 
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^RAWETZ,  VIOTOB— Continaed.  P^ 

Testimony  of— 

Kailroads — Oontmued. 

If  rates  were  fixed  according  to  distance,  three-foorthB  d  indus- 
tries would  be  destroyed 865 

Net  earnings,  no  uniform  rule  in  ascertaining 903 

Operating  expenses  increasing 794 

Ooligation  to  follow  directions  of  shipper  in  routing 841 

Should  be  permitted  to  meet  and  discuss  rates  and  to  put  the 

same  in  force  without  violating  Sherman  Act 821 ,  844 

Statistics 887 

Tonnage  carried  by 793 

Value  of  property,  elements  laid  down  in  Nebraska  case 870 

Bate  making,  legislative  act,  maximum  rate  case  cited 797 

Bates- 
Can  not  change  one  between  any  two  points  in  the  West  without 

affecting  many 822 

Exorbitant,  how  bill  mav  be  drawn  to  prevent 811 

Method  of  procedure  to  determine  what  constitutes  maximum. . .      828 
Objection  to  giving  discretionary  power  of  fixing  rates  to  Com- 

miaeion 808 

Table  showing  cases  in  which  the  Commission  found  rates  com- 
plained of  to  be  unreasonable  and  ordered  them  to  be  discon- 
tinued       840 

Where  high  and  no  complete  remedy  has  been  provided,  pro- 
vision suggested - 824 

Would  not  nx  maximum;  but  would  leave  court  to  decide,  upon 
the  suit  of  Commission,  whether  the  rate  was  unreasonably 

high  or  not,  and  for  quick  decision 836 

Beasonableness  of  rates — 

Esch-Townsend  bill 796 

Meaningof 861 

What  constitutes 796 

Bonting— 

As  to  carriers  following 841 

Evils  of 818 

Bevenue;  legislation  which  would  reduce  earnings  below  fair  profit 

woula  put  end  to  extension  and  improvement 793 

States  delegating  to  Commi88ion  power  to  fix  rates 798 

Texas  railroad  bonds  nui8t  be  indorsed  by  State  railroad  commission, 

which  retards  sale  of 882 

Tonnage  statistics 837 

"Under  substantially  similar  circumstances  and  conditions,'*  effect  of 

striking  out 823 

Water  routes — 

Give  rebates  and  ship  at  any  rate  they  can  get 820 

Should  be  subject  to  interstate-commerce  law 819 

^SGAN,  JOHN  T.,  a  Senator  from  Alabama: 
Letter  from 786 

Views  of,  in  reply  to  letter  of  chairman  of  committee 786 

N9SLBY,  EDWABD  A. ,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion: 
SUUementqf 3262 

lTIONAL    ASSOOIATIPK    OF    MAKUFACTTTBEBS     OF     THB 
UNITED  STATES: 
Rebates- 
Resolutions  favoring  enforcement  of  law  as  to 8782 

LTIONAIi  ASSOCIATION  OF  BAIIiWAT  COMMISSIONEBS: 

Composition  and  purpose  of ;  represented;  resolutions 41 

lTIONAL  INGOBPOBATION  ACT: 
Tatimonv  relative  to— 

Advantages  of  (Hill) 1622 

Authorities  (Newlands) 3723 

Bacon,  E.  P 13 

Bond ^'^^-v 
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KATIOirAL  INOOBPO&ATIOir  ACT— Continiied. 
Tettimony  relaHve  to — 

Difference  in  rates  and  competition  would  diaappeftr  (Bamaej)... 

Federal  courts  (Newlands) 

If  established,  best  system  of  taxation  woald  be  percentage  apon  g 

receipts  (Peck) 

Is  the  tax  of  gross  receipts  constitutional?  (Newlands) 

National  charter  preferred  to  State  charter  (Morawetz) 

National  incorporation  of  existing  railroads  (Newlands) 

Newlands,  Senator,  statement  of — 

One  f^t  system  advantageous  (Thurber) 

Provisions  suggested  (Morawetz) 

Questions  proposed  to  be  asked  by  Senator  Newlands 

"Regulate,"  meaning  of  (Newlands) - 

Ripley 

Single  act  preferable  to  one  in  each  State  (Peck) 

State  commerce  ( Newlands) - , 

Suggestion  of  act  embodying  one  system  of  catee  and  one  systei 

taxation  (Bacon) - , 

Same  (Davenport) 

Taxation  of  national  instrumentalities  (Newlands) 

TutUe 988,990,99^,901 

VATIOKAL  lilVB  8T00K  ASSOOIATIOir: 

Complaint  of  railroad  service;  inequitable  rates  (Harris) 

HATIOKAL  WHOLEGI ALE  LUMBER  DEALEBS'  A88OGIATI0 
Tutimony  relative  to — * 

Resolutions  of,  favoring  the  giving  of  increased  poweiB  to  GonuDis 
(Higbie) 

HBB&A8KA: 

Testimony  relative  to— 

Legislature  fixed  rates  which  were  confiscatory  (Davenport) 

HEVITT,  0HABLE8,  treasurer  of  Paine  Lumber  Company,  etc.,  Odik 
Wis.: 

TuHarMmyof. 

Fear  commodity  rate  which  we  have  on  logs  to  oar  mills  from  tin 
district  may  be  interfered  with  by  Clommission.     Illostration. . 
HEWOOMB,  H.  T.,  lawyer,  Washington,  D.  C,  repreeentinj^  certain  rail 
corporations: 

Tutimony  of. 

Capitalization 

Concentrating  a  power  now  widely  diffused 

Courts — 

Carriers'  methods - ---........ 

Passenger trafSc  cases 

Elkins  law- 
Successful  operation  of 

Esch-Townsend  bill 

Representative  Stevens  quoted ..^ 

Grain^ 

Average  rates  on --...... .. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 

Document  No.  257,  erroneous  statement  widely  disBeminafei 

Passenger  traffic  cases - 

Singular  omissions  and  strange  conclusions  (Document  No.  25 
Letter  of,  to  Chairman  Elkins,  as  to  withdrawal  of  signat 

from  petition  favoring  Quarles-Cooper  bill 

Long  and  short  haul — 

Cases  which  have  been  considered •••........ 

Railroads- 
Decline  in  rates 

Distribution  of  stock .---....... 

Impartial  treatment  of  general  public  ( Newcomb) ....... 

Increased  use  of  transportation 

Lowest  rates  and  best  service .-.-...., 

Operating  expenses 

Percentage  of  per  capita  cost  required  for  transpoitatioD.  ..... 
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KTOOMB,  H.  T.— Ck)ntiiiii6d.  P>«e 
'TuUmony  of— 

Bailroads — Continued. 

Rates  have  not  advanced • 3545 

Small  holdings  make  a  majority 8532 

Wages 8539 

What  accident  and  guaranty  companies  own 8536 

What  colleges  own 8535 

What  depositors  in  savings  hanks  own 8533 

What  fire  insurance  companies  own 3536 

What  insurance  policy  holders  own 8535 

What  life  insurance  companies  own 3537 

Who  owns  them 3531 

Wholesale  prices  and  rates  compared  with  averages  for  the  decade 

from  1890  to  1899 - 3558 

Bate  making — 

An  inelastic  system 8510 

A  partial  tribunal 8504 

Attempts  at 3580 

Demand  for  adjustment  of  rates 3571 

Diagnosis  in  brief 3493 

Flood  of  litigation  would  follow 8517 

Frequent  changes  in  rates 8492 

Friction,  mecbSinical  and  industrial 8490 

General  principles 3489 

Interstate-commerce  law  has  hindered  reductions 8500 

Lessons  from  abroad 8507 

Lessons  from  experience;  inGeoi^gia 8494-3495 

Manufacturers  in  opposition  to  Commission  regulating  ratee 8585 

Orders  requiring  changes  in  rates 8573 

Pending  proposal  is  general  rate  making 3513 

Pending  provision  would  add  to  incentive  for  rebating 8513 

Pendins  provision  would  stop  voluntary  reductions 8498 

Political  dangers • 3506 

Power  of  Commission 3681 

Power  to  increase  rates 3508 

Proposed  remedy  outlined  and  analyzed 8494 

Rates  are  not  excessive 8517 

The  question  at  issue 8490 

Bates- 
Decline  in 8640 

Have  not  advanced 3545 

Railway  rates  and  farm  prices -. 3561 

Railway  rates  and  waees 3562 

Stability  of  the  ton-mile  unit 3563 

Wheat,  and  prices 3561 

Bebates— 

Eliminated 3569 

Law  against 3569 

XT  ENGLAND: 

Conservative  legislation  (Tuttle) ^ 992 

Consolidation  ol  railroads;  number  prior  thereto  (Tuttle) 988 

gystem  of  taxation  in  (Tuttle) 993 

W  ENGLAND  COTTON  MILLS: 
Testimony  relcUive  to — 

Products  of,  rates  compared  with  southern  ( Hooker) 132 

W  ENGLAND  RAILROADS: 

Consolidation  of,  beneficial  to  all  interests  (Tuttle) * 988 

Do  not  engage  in  business  outside  of  common  carriers;  common 

morality  should  prevent  (Tuttle) 948, 957 

Endeavor  to  equalize  rates  regardless  of  distance  on  commodities  that 

need  the  markets  (Tuttle) 976 

Have  no  natural  monopoly  (Tuttle) 914 

No  limitation  of  dividends  (Tuttle) 892 

Rates  given  shoe  manufacturers  low ;  reasons  ( Tuttle) 919 

ByBtemsin  (Tuttle) «V^ 
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KEWIiANDS,  FRANCIS  O.,  a  Senator  from  Nevada: 

SkUementof • 

National  incorporation  act — 

Authorities 

Federal  courts 

is  the  tax  of  gross  receipts  constitutional? 

National  incorporation  of  existing  rai  Iroads 

Present  law  as  applied  by  the  courts 

** Rej^ulate,"  meaning  of 

Senate  joint  resolution,  No.  86,  creating  comnaission  to  fi 
national  incorporation  act;  explanation  of,  by  Senator  Newk 

State  commerce 

Statement  of,  relative  to  national  incorporation  act 

Taxation  of  national  instrumentalities , 

Questions  proposed  to  be  asked  by 

HBW  OBLEANS: 

Testimony  rdaiive  to — 

Advantages,  natural  and  acquired  (Robinson) 

Effort  to  divert  traffic  (Robinson) 

Preferential  of  4^  cents  as  against  Baltimore  (Kennett) 

HBW  TOBK: 

Testimony  relative  to-^ 

Commission,  a  board  of  investigation,  has  not  power  to  fix  i 

powers  stated  (Higbie) 

Brief  filed  >i4th   Interstate  Oommeroe  Commission  by  comm 

organization  of  ( Appendix  E,  Part  I,  Vol.  V) 

Report  of  committee  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  of,  opposed  to  g 

ing  increase  of  power  to  CommiflBion  (Fuller) 

NBW  TOBK  BOABD  OF  TBADE  AND  TBAKSPOJBtTATIOV: 

Favors  commission  of  Congress  to  investigate  and  report  (NimnM 

Plan  for  legislation  to  prevent  rebates 

Rebates — 

"A  suggestive  plan  for  legislation  to  prevent  rebates  and  disc 
nations"  in  form  of  a  bill 

NBW  TOBK  PBODUCE  EXCHANGE: 

Commission  on  trade  and  transportation — resolation  opp08iii( 
giving  of  rate-making  power  to  Commission 

NIMMO,  Jr.,  JOSEPH: 
Testimony  of— 

Constitutional  question  discussed 

Courts,  passing  of,  upon  a  rate  for  future  prescribed  by  CommisBJ 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  danger  of  conferring  aoto 
power  upon 

Presents  petition  of  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transport 
favoring  special  commission  of  Congress  to  investigate  and  rep< 
Congress •-..•........ 

Rate  making  by  Commission,  what  it  involves. 

NOBFOLX  AND  WESTEBN: 
Testimony  relative  to — 

Rate  (Bacon) 

NOBTHEBN  PACIFIC  BAILWAT: 
Testimony  relative  to — 

Bonds  (Elliott) 

Capital  stock  $155,000,000  (Elliott) 

No  rebates  on  ( Elliott) 

Ownership  of  stock  in  other  corporations  (Elliott) 

Something  over  3,000,000  separate  freight  transactions  on  its  n 

year  (Elliott) 

States  in  which  it  operates  (Elliott) 

NUTTING,  J.  B.,  of  the  wholesale  hardware  house  of  8ickel0»  Presi 
Nutting  Company,  Davenport,  Iowa: 

Test imoiiy  of 

Rate  making,  opposed  to  conferring  the  power  on  GonunissioD  «i 
videdin  Esch-Townaend  bill 
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pr  TRAKSPOBTATION  BATES:  F»«^ 

utimoni^  relative  to— 

Advisability  of  their  being  published  (Bacon) 1905 

IkBOKA: 

Developed  by  railroads  (Garleton)  2519 

BATING  EXPENSES: 

Statistics  (Morawetz) 837 

BB  OF  BAIL  WAY  CONDUCTOBS: 
EBch-Townsend  bill — 

Opposed  to 3784 

BNTAL  EXPOBTS  AND  IMPOBTS: 

Statistics  hirnished  by  James  J.  Hill 2240 

BNTAL  TBADE: 

Competing  lines  in  the  Orient  (Hill) 1510 

Increasing  (Hill) 1498 

BOAPITALIZATION  (see  CapitalizcUion) : 

Vftimony  rdaiive  to — 

How  effected  (Robinson) 2429 

"Watered  stock"  beneficial  (Thurber) 2513 

VTXB,  CHABLES  A. ,  Pittsburg  broker;  been  in  iron  and  steel  and 
cotton-tie  manufacture: 

"aetmony  0/ 2979 

Bate  making— 

If  Commission  undertake  duties  now  performed  by  intelligent 
railroad  men,  will  shortly  find  itself  in  terrible  mess 2978 

■AXA  CANAL: 

Will  be  of  advantage  to  ports  on  Gulf  and  along  Atlantic  sea  coast, 
say  for  160  miles  inland  (Hill) 1520 

'CSE,  t.  B.,  fruit  grower,  West  Virginia,  representing  the  Allegheny 
Orchard  Company,  Virginia: 

fiirtmonyo/ 2854 

Private  car  line  systems — 

Occasionallv  we  use  Baltimore  and  Ohio  refrigerator  cars,  but 

principally  Armour  cars 2855 

Popular  method,  and  hope  nothing  will  deprive  us  of  it 2855 

Railroad  agent  gives  us  rate  made  by  railroad  and  we  apply  to 
refrigerator  people  for  their  charge  and  they  give  us  stipulated 
price;  never  saw  printed  caW  of  refrigerator  rates 2855 


t,  JAMES  F.,  chairman  of  trade  and  transportation  committee,  of 
New  York  Pnxiuce  P^xchange: 
Vettimonyof 2111 

Interstate  Commerce  Colnmiwion — 

Confidence  in  personnel  shown  in  submission,  for  advisory  opin- 
ion, of  Atlantic  seaboard  dispute 2112 

Present  power  adequate 2112 

Railroads — 

Conditions  greatly  improved  since  1887;  due  largely  to  Commis- 
sion; more  effective  regulation  of  competition 2113 

Rate  making — 

Commission,  physical  impossibility  giving  attention  to  the  vast 
number  of  cases 2114 

Commission,  politically  appointe<i  and  trained  in  different  chan- 
nels      2112 

Give  Commission  increased  powers  of  investigation;  add  to  itB 
personnel  railway  t'xjK^rts,  etc 2117 

Governmental  interftreiu-e  and  excessive  regulation  harmful....    2112 

GovenuncMital  rates  in,  inflexible 2113 

Illustration  of  present  method  and  difficulties  Commission  would 

meet 2116 

Oar  business  a  broad  depends  upon  suppl  v  and  demand 21 14 
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PABKEB,  JAKES  F.-Oontiniied. 
Tutimony  of— 

Bate  makincr— OontinaecL 

Preeentlsw,  with  slight  amendmentB,  adequate 

Proposed  legislation  would  onsettle  every  grain  merchant...  i 

Wrong  in  principle  to  confer  power  on  Oommiiwion 

Eebates— 

What  required  is  absolute  elimination  of  rebates  to  shippen  i 
discrimination  of  porta 

PABTIAIi  LIST  OF  BOin>S  AND  STOOXS  OF  KATTiTiOADS  HB 
BY  SAVINGS  BANKS,  INSX7BANCB  OOMPAHIB8,  Al 
OTHEB  INSTITXJTIONS  IN  1000 

FBOB:,  GEOBOE  &.,  Chicago,  general  counsel  Chicago,  Milwankee  and 
Paul  Railway  Company; 

Testimony  of 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  8t  Paul  Railway — 

States  in  which  operated 

Statistics,  bonds,  stock,  employees,  trackag:e 

Think  owns  stock  in  other  railroads 

Commission  the  repository  of  seneral  power  of  regulation;  whs 

means,  etc;  Esch-Townsend  Dill  discussed 

Congress,  right  of,  to  require  court  to  ascertain  whether  rate  is  uu 

sonable,  and  what  is  a  reasonable  maximum  rate 

Consolidated  delegation  of  powers;  Esch-Townsend  bill  oonsida 
Commission  never  been  composed  of  railroad  men. .....  ....••. 

Constitutional  questions- 
Power  of  National  Gk>vemment  to  take  away  taxing  powa 

State;  zone  rate;  commodity  rate 1360, 

To  what  extent  can  legislative  power  be  del^ated;  BBch'T& 

send  bill  discussed 

Whether  Commission  can  be  empowered  to  make  rates  not  de 

mined 

Differentials 

Commission  could  not  successfully  deal  with ;  reasons 

If  abolished,  port  nearest  initial  point  would  get  most  of  bomni 
Effect  of  Government-made  rates  upon  rebates;,  easily  cot  as  raili 

made  rate --......., 

Esch-Townsend  bill,  condition  would  not  be  improved  by........ 

Fixing  rates  by  the  Government  involves  judicial  function 

Injunction,  remedy  for  excessive  rates  and  discriminations,  whei 

would  lie 

Mileage,  Commi^«ion  could  not  on  that  basis  give  fair  return  oo 

vestment;  reasons 

National  incori>oration  act — 

If  established,  best  system  of  taxation  percentage  upon  grosi 

ceipts 

Single  act  preferable  to  one  in  each  Stat^. 

Ports- 
Reason  for  establishing;  constitutional  provision 

Should  not  think  commodity  rates  constitutional 

Should  not  think  zone  rates  could  be  adopted ••....... 

Unconstitutional  to  give  preference 

Under  Constitution  upon  equal  basis  as  ftir  as  concerns  regnlat 

of  commerce 

Preference  clause  of  Constitution — Esch-Townsend  bill  diacaflsed. 
Private  car  line  systems — 

Competent  to  subject  some  to  interstate-commerce  law;  peiii 

not  fully 

Laree  portion  of  traffic  must  have  refrigeration.. ...... ...... 

Railroads,  systems  of  taxation  of,  in  different  States ••••.... 

Rate  making — 

Commission  can  not  fix  rate  because  power  has  not  been  d4 

gated 

Commission's  power  under  present  law 

Court  can  not  nx  rate  Ix'cause  it  can  not  exercise  legislative  fn 
tions 
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C,  GEOBGB  &.— Continaed.  Pi^e. 

luHmonyof— 

Bate  making— Oontmued. 

Do  not  aaeume  power  can  be  delegated  to  Commission  possessing 

alsojudicial  and  executive  powers 1371 

Esch-TownBend  bill  criticized;  Commission  would  have  to  employ 

more  experts  than  railroads  have 1846 

If  carriers  fix  unreasonable  rate,  on  complaint  court  may  order 

such  rate  to  cease,  leaving  carrier  to  name  anotiier 1376 

No  automatic  method 1361 

Principles  which  should  control;  Smythe  v,  Ames  cited 1360 

Proceedings  to  determine  whether  rate  is  unreasonable  should 

begin  in  court 1371 

-  Shipper  should  prefer  the  complaint 1377 

Should  primarily  remain  with  owners  of  railroads 1344 

State  commissions  exercising  the  power  of 1358 

Supreme  Court  has  assumed  Congress  has  power  to  dedare  rates 
shall  be  reasonable,  and  then  leave  it  to  Commission  to  say 
what  shall  be  reasonable,  with  opportunity  of  judicial  review. .     1378 

Think  better  to  eliminate  judicial  power  from  Commission 1377 

Think  right  belongs  to  carriers 1376 

Whether  Commission  can  be  empowered  to  make  rates  not  detcor- 

mined 1371 

Rates— 

Almost  constant  low/sring  of,  without  action  of  Commission 1845 

As  to  future  reduction  of,  under  present  conditions 1845 

Rebates,  extinction  of,  under  present  law,  which  is  adequate 1801 

State  commissions— 

As  a  general  proposition^  legislative  powers  can  not  be  delegated, 
yet  power  of  State  commissions  to  make  rates  has  been  soa- 

tained 1372 

Exercising  rate-making  power 1368 

Oppressive  action  of,  where  court  granted  permanent  injunction.    1358 
Wron^  complained  of — 

Discriminations ;  present  law  ample  to  prevent 1301 

Injunction,  advantages  of 1302 

AI-TY: 

r^imamy  relative  to— 

For  noncompliance  with  Quarles  bill  (Bacon) •••••••         8 

N8YLVANIA  BATLBOAD: 

restimony  relative  to — 

Competition  it  meets  (Ramsey) 2162 

Development  of  Pennsylvania  oy,  wonderful  ( Ramsey) 2003 

BION  FOB  EMPLOYEES: 

Do  not  approve  (Tuttle) 995 

Do  not  see  why  railroad  should  insure  against  accident  any  more  than 
any  other  employer  (Kruttschnitt) 8112 

"Fellow-servant"  bill  is  putting  a  premium  on  negligence  (Krutt- 
schnitt)      3113 

For  superannuated  employees  ( Kruttschnitt) 3112 

Germany,  which  requires  employers  to  pension  superannuated  em- 
ployees, requires  beneficiaries  also  to  contribute  to  the  fund(£lrutt- 
schnitt) 8113 

CENTAGE  OF  BETX7BN: 
rettiiTwny  relative  to— 

Rule  for,  never  laid  down  by  court  (Bacon) •••••••        11 

BY,  E.  F.,  secretary  of  National  Wholsale  Lumber  Dealers'  Association, 

New  York: 
redmonyof. 268 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  have  power  to  revise  rates.      209 

LADELPHLA: 

Brief  filed  with  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  commercial  or- 
ganization of  (Appendix  E,  Part  I,  VoL  V) 403 
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PHTTfA-myr.T»TrrA  BOABD  OF  TRADB: 

StatemerU ••.•..••..••• • 

PHILLIPS,  W.  K. ,  wholesale  grocer,  Nashville,  Tenn. : 

Letter  of,  favoring  powers  of  Gommissioii  being  enlmi^ged  and  < 
plaining  of  unji^  rates 

PILLINO,  WILLIAM  S. ,  iron  and  steel  buaineas,  Philadelphia: 

Testimony  of. 

Rate  making — 

Iron  trade  has  prospered  wonderfully;  statiaticB 

Lowering  of  rates  in  one  section  wookL  be  equivalent  to  9A% 

in  another -. 

Menace  of  central  power  fixing  ratee;   rate  to  suit  one  se 

would  be  great  injustice  to  another 

Prefer  leaving  things  as  they  are , 

.  Rebates— 

And  discriminations  existed  formerly,  bat  we  believe  they 


PIPEB,  GEOBOB  F.,  manufacturer  of  linseed  oil  and  starch,  Minnflf 

Testimony  of 

Rates- 
Shippers  in  our  part  of  the  country  satisfied  with 

Rebates- 
Know  of  none,  nor  secret  practices  of  any  kind 

Receiving  no  rebates  nor  advantages  now 

POOLING: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Advantages  of  (Stone) 

Believe  the  prohibition  was  a  serious  mistake  (Ripley ) 

Do  not  know  of  a  eingle  instance;  all  lines  between  same  points  i 

same  charge  for  same  business  (Morawetz) 

Opposed  to  (Cowan) 

Recommend  repeal  of  provision  prohibiting  ( Ripley) 

Shippers  unwilling  to  grant  the  power;  many  railroads  do  not 

(Fifer) 

Should  l)e  permitted;  most  effectual  means  for  abolishing  rebatei 

other  discriminations  (Fordyce) 

Tuttle 

Unsatisfactory  (Tuttle) 

Would  cling  to  it  in  certain  cases  (Ripley)..... 

PORTS: 

Testimony  relatirc  to — 

Discrimination  in  favor  of  certain;  cases  dted  (Morawets) 

Discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  ports,  if  rate-fixing  power  left 

Commission  (Fish) 

Illustration 

Should  not  think  cx>mmodity  ratee  constitutional  (Peck) 

Should  not  think  zone  rates  could  be  adopted  (Peck) 

Reason  for  establishing;  constitutional  provision  (Peck)  ........ 

Unconstitutional  for  Congress  to  give  preference  ( Peck ) 

Under  Constitution  upon  equal  iMuds  as  far  as  concerns  reguiatiQ 
commerce  (Peck) .' 

POSTAGE-STAMP  BATES: 

TeMtimony  relative  to — 

Missouri  River  U^  Atlantic  seaboard  is  "  Blanket"  or  **  Postage  staa 
rate;  to  a  merchant  in  San  Francisco  it  makes  no  difference  whe 
he  buys  at  Omaha,  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  or  New  York  (Fifer)  ... 

POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT: 

Could  l)e  conducted  at  less  cost  by  private  enterprise  (Tuttle) 

POWELL,  ROGER  S. ,  attorney  at  law,  representing  Western  Fruit  . 
hers*  Association: 

Testimoii y  of .-.•--......... 

Private  car  line  systems — 

Armour's  tariffs  not  kept  on  file  throughoat  theooontry  in 
road  offices,  at  railroad  tariffs  are -..•-•..••..••.. 
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IWELL,  BOGEB  8.— Continaed.  ^¥^ 

-    Testimony  of— 

Private  car  line  systems — Ck)ntinued. 

Banish  privately  owned  freight  car  from  common  carriers'  rails  .    3711 
Bill  (S.  6709)  has  been  introduced  to  regulate  private  car  lines . . .    3716 

Can  not  reach  the  owner  of  private  freight  car  by  legislation 3711 

Dealer  in  products  now  is  uncertain  of  quantity  of  ice  which  will 

be  used : 3712 

Impossible  from  inspection  of  these  rates  to  tell  cost  to  transport 

carload  of  refrigerated  products  from  one  point  to  another 3712 

Nowhere  is  there  information  as  to  what  roads  Armours  have 

contracts  with 3714 

On  proper  notice  to  carrier  to  have  car  at  a  certain  place,  upon 

failure,  there  should  be  penalty  attached 3716 

Private  car  lines  should  be  excluaed  from  consideration  and  prob^- 

lem  be  directed  against  railroads 3716 

These  car  lines  enga^eA  in  merchandising  in  these  articles 3714 

These  cars  not,  I  believe,  now  under  interstate-commerce  law...    3711 
Think  this  interchange  of  cars  between  roads  could  be  same  as 

now  with  ordinary  freight  cars 3716 

Want  this  service  performed  by  railroads  themselves 8715 

We  want  a  rate  at  so  much  per  100  pounds 3711, 3714 

VWEBS,  J.  PIKE,  Knoxville,  Tenn.: 

Tutmonyof 1838 

Bate  making — 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Commercial  Club  opposed  to  intrusting  Com- 
mission with 1888 

BBVBBENCE  CLAUSE  OF  THE  CONSTITXJTION: 

Esch-Townsend  bill  discussed  (Peck) 1809 

KB8ENT  LAW: 

Tatimony  relative  to— 

Ample,  if  enforced  (Crocker) 127 

If  enforced  there  would  not  be  any  ground  for  general  reduction  in 

rates,  or  placing  in  Commiusion   power  to  make  arbitrary  rates 

(Hiland) 1822 

If  enforced  will  accomplish  all  the  public  requires;  railroads  only  too 

glad  to  comply  with  (Hiland) 1330 

Provisions  of  (Bacon) 7 

Technical  compliance  with  requirement  to  change  rates  (Bacon) 7 

We  recognize  principle  of  existing  law  which  authorizes  prohibition 

of  unreasonable  rates  (Hiland) 1827 

While  maximum  rates  have  been  made,  no  remedy  has  been  applied 

for  establishing  minimum  rates  (Hiland) 1322 

BICES: 

TeHimony  relative  to— 

Of  rail  road  supplies  and  materials  have  advanced  ( Cowan ) 107 

BXTCHETT,  JAMES  I.,  merchant  and  miller,  Danville,  Va.: 

Tettxmonyof. 2008 

Rate  making — 

Memorial  against  Southern  Railway  does  not  represent  the  laiger 

business  interests  of  Danville 2006 

Opposed  to  enlarging  powers  of  Commission 2004 

BIVATE  CAB  LINE  SYSTEM  ( ABMOUB) : 

Additional  statement  as  to  whether  Armour  interests  were  engaged  in 

fruit  business  in  southern  California  (Call) 2724 

Bobbins,  George  B. ,  Chicago,  president  of  the  Armour  Car  Lines  and 
director  in  Armour  &  Co. — 

Testimtmyo/ 2866 

Agitation  against,  been  mainly  instigated  by  receivers  or  commis- 
sion men 2871 

Agitation  by  commission  merchants,  demanding  confiscation  of 
car-line  properties,  has  deterred  additional  myestments  and 
accountable  for  shortage  of  can 2368 

8.  Doc.  243, 6i>-l-vol  4 71 
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PBTVATE  CAB  LINE  SYSTEM  (ABMOX7K) — Oomtiiiiied. 

Bobbins,  Oeorge  &.— Contintied. 
Tutimany  of— 

Armour  &  Co.  do  a  general  packing-hoase  bneinen;  a  diff« 

company  from  that  owning  Armour  Car  Lines 

Armour  &  Co.  do  limited  business  in  butter,  eggs,  and  pooll 

handled  on  equal  terms  with  other  shippers,  and  Annour  i 

Lines  do  not  solicit  business  of  this  kind 

Armour  &  Co.  do  not  deal  in  berries  and  fruit 

Armour  &  Co.  do  not  ship  in  their  own  cars 

Armour  &  Co.  retired  from  produce  bosiness  about  a  year  tgo 
Armour  Car  Lines  have  never  bought,  sold,  or  dealt  in  any  of 

products  transported  in  their  cars  (single  exception  in  dkol 

ing  instructions) - 

Arrangements  ^nerally  made  for  equipment,  ice  supply,  c 

several  years  m  advance 

California,  certain  adjustments  made  with  all  shippers;  iUm 

tions - 

Califoi*nia  conditions,  Feiguson's  testimony  reviewed 

California,  report  of  Sacramento  Chamber  of  Commerce  commc 

ing  service  of  Armour  Car  Lines 

California  shippers'  contract 

Can  move  cars  to  different  territories  to  meet  fruit  business... 

Cars  furnished  to  railroads 

Cars,  number  of,  14,000,  about  5,000  being  used  for  packine-h( 

business  and  balance  in  fruit  business ^H 

Cars,  several  thousand  idle  in  winter 

Cars,  we  rent  to  railroads;  we  transport  nothing.... 

Cipher  code  filched  by  Streyckmans 

Claims  paid  by  us  on  account  of  shortage  of  cars 2375, 

Complamt  of  'Ferguson;  associations  named;  reviewed 

Complaint  of  Mead 

"Contraband  freight," chaige  denied 

"Earle  FruitCompany"  case  reviewed 

Earnings  and  mileage  of  our  cars,  I  decline  to  state  because  a  pri 

company  and  not  under  interstate-commerce  act 2409 

"Exclusive  contracts"  with  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  ndlro 

nature  of 

Fair  rate,  elements 

Ferguson's  charge  that  rates  are  not  published,  reviewed 

Fei^puson's  statement  this  company  m  oonuniasion  businesi 

med 

Ferguson's  testimony  reviewed , 

*** Frisco  System"  letters  quoted  by  Feiguson  reviewed 

Georgia  shipments 

Hazards  and  vicissitudes  of 

Ice- 
Capacity  of  cars  10,000  pounds  each 

Charge  for • 

Cost  us 

Quantity  foracar 

We  char^  other  packers  same  as  we  chaige  outsiders. .. 

Icing,  cost  this  year  and  last  compared 

Inception  of 

Increase  in  fruit  and  berry  business  under  this  service  pheuc 

nal ...... 

Investments,  value  of,  about  $15,000,000 

Michigan  and  elsewhere  refrigerator  rates,  anangements  tic 

duce 

Mileage  alone  does  not  furnish  reasonable  remoneration  oni 

business 

Kelson  Morris  &  Co.  have  private  car  line;  think  they  do 

usually  rent  cars 

North  Carolina  shipments  and  shortage  of  cars  -----. ....T" 
North  Carolina;  shortage  of  cars  for  berries  will  neoessitaie 

paying  some  $75,000.. 

Opposedto  being  made  oommoneaman........ •••••.  2884, 
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VATE  OAB  LINE  SY8TB1C  (ABMOXJB)— Continiied.  ^N^ 

Etobbixis,  Gheorgre  S.^Continiiea. 
Tutammyof— 

Oar  practioe  and,  generally,  oontracts  compel  as  to  serve  all 

shippers  alike 2875 

Packing-honse  prodncts  defined 2899 

Packing- house  products  loaded  in  cars  of  Armour  Oar  Lines  are 

generally  owned  by  Armour  &  Co.,  a  separate  corporation,  and 

they  have  no  advantage  over  other  shippers 2497 

P^re  Marquette  contract  would  not  prevent  railroad  from  receiving 

car  belonging  to  Merchants'  Despatch  from  connecting  road. . .    2400 
Pere  Marquette  line  fruit  shippers  have  to  deal  with  us;  condi* 

tions 2419 

Pere  Marquette  Railroad  Company  contract  reviewed;  testimony 

of  Michigan  growers  cited 2371,2876,2387,2400,2406 

Railroads  with  whom  we  have  contracts 2420 

Rates  are  not  formally  filed  with  Interstate  Commerce  Commie- 

sion 2874 

Rates  are  printed  and  distriboted  freely  among  shippen,  althousli 

not  requbed  by  law 2308,^74,2888 

Rates,  generally,  are  maintained  abeolotdy,  except  in  northern 

California ••• 

''Rebates,"  chaives  d  Strejndanaiia  leviewed 2869, 

Rebates;  Elkins  Law  ample 2887 

Rebates  not  indulged  in,  generally  speaking 2882,2887,2408 

Refrigeration,  can  not  fix  a  oniverasi^rice  on 2888 

Rental  a  matter  between  them  and  railroads  and  does  not  affect 

shipper  or  public .«. 2867 

Rent  cars  to  railroads  on  a  mileage  basis,  about  thiee-fourths  of  a 

cent  a  mile 2885,2896 

"Routing"  charge  of  Ferj^uson  reviewed 2875 

Routing  rests  between  shippers  and  railroads 2875,2376 

Stockholders  in  two  companies  (packing-house  business  and 

drivers  of  car  lines)  to  a  laige  extent  the  same 2385, 2410 

Swift  &  Co.  have,  I  think,  about  8^000  cars 2399 

Think   we  should   fare   worse   if    under  interstate-commerce 

law 2390,2397,2401 

Watson  case— complaint  of  Ferguson— reviewed 2404 

We  own  the  cars  and  rent  them  to  railroads  and  do  not  transport 

anything 2886 

VATB  CAB  LINE  SYSTEMS: 

rerguaon,  E.  K.,  of  Duluth,  representing  various  shippenP  dgania^ 
tions— 

Tutimonyof 811,8679 

Act  in  dual  capacity  of  carrier  and  merchant;  evasion  of  law 

without  detection 812 

Alleged  hazards 8679 

Amount  pajd  Armours  in  excess  of  previous  refrigerator  chaiges 

arebate 812,822 

Armour: 

Business  extends  beyond  packing-house  products 815 

Has  mdually  extended  tneir  business  in  commodities 824 

Armour  &  Co.  as  dealers 8686 

Armour  cars  not  leased  to  the  railroads;  shippers  compelled  to 
transport  in  Armour  cars  all  commodities  that  originate  upon 

lines  operating  under  these  exclusive  contracts 831 

Armour  (The)  private  car  line  companies — 

Advantages  enjoyed 369 

Control  and  dominate  to  extent  of  fixing  rates  for  independ« 

ent  dealers  for  similar  traffic 811 

Control  about  8,000  fruit  cars;  others  not  permitted  to  use 

their  own  cars  by  reason  of  a  secret  contract 814 

Control  different  lines 814 

Same;  cases  dted 315,317,820,856 

Do  not  always  provide  cars  when  needed,  and  shipper  alone 
soffers 830 
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PBIVATE  CAB  LINE  SYBTSMS-Oontmoed. 

Ferguson,  E.  K.— Oontiniied. 
Testinumy  of— 

Armour  (The)  private  oar  line  oomiMuuee — Oontliioed. 

Example  of  extortion 

Have  full  knowledge  of  oompetitorB'  busineoB 

Have  12,000  care 

Largest 

May  sell  below  ooet  and  make  profit  by  this  dual  systen 
Not  common  carriere;  therefore  not  amenable  to  the  i 

regulate  commerce 

Othera  than  the  Armoars  operate  abont  the  same,  excep 

connected  with  the  selling  of  products  transported  by  U 

Solicit  commission  men  to  use  their  cars  and  then  rob  i 

of  their  business  by  themselves  purchasing  the  same 

of  goods ;  i  11  ustration 

Armour  refrigerator  car  profits .' , 

Armour  refrigerator  charges  not  on  exhibition  at  Dnluth, 

information  difficult  to  obtain 

Armour  threatens  witnesses 

As  to  distribution  of  care  ol»  in  various  sectiona,  reeulttii 

economy 

Believe  existing  laws  afford  as  much  protectioii  as  propossd  i 

Same;  illustrations 2 

California  and  the  Middle  West  shippers  got  along  bett^  pri 

the  advent  of  this  svstem  than  since 

CwT3,  adequate  supply  of 

Does  the  size  of  a  man's  businesB  indicate  the  degree  of  justi( 

is  entitled  to? • 

Earnings  of 

Disori  m  inations — 

Against  persons  outside  of  private  car  line  business;  < 

cited 

In  charges  of  private  line  SjTStems 

Discrimination • 

Economies  in  operation 

Enumeration  of  private  car  lines 

Fair  conclusion  that  carriere  are  interested  in  private  car  line  < 

panies 

Felder,  attorney  for  Armour  Oar  Lines,  testimony  reviewed . 

Fruit  growers  opposed  to  private  oar  line  systems 

Gould  private  car  line  system  operates 3,000  or  4,000  cars  ... 

Growers,  letterafrom 

Hamer,  who  does  the  icing 

Icing  cost 

Information  as  to  amount  of  capital  invested  in  private  car 
systems  unobtainable;  estimated  that  there  are  50,000  < 
costing  about  $1,000  each;  ordinary  box  care  cost  between 

and  $800  each 

Legislation  desired  by  Western  Fruit  Jobbere'  Association.. 

Middlemen 

Mileage  compensation 

Northern  Pacific  icing  service 

Not  as  much  trouble  in  getting  care  prior  to  these  systems  as  si 

Number  of  private  car  flues  about  300 '. 3 

Objection  to  le^izin^  and  bringing  them  under  Interstate  C 

merce  Ck>mmis8ion  jurisdiction 

Opposed  to  continuance  of,  in  any  form 

Patents  controlled 

Pere  Marquette  owns  110  refrigerator  care,  but  because  of  ej 
Hive  Armour  contract  refuse  to  himish  their  own  cars;  casi 

other  roads  cited 

Private  care,  as  to  railroads  pro>nding 

Proneoution  at  expense  of  shipper 

Proi)084Hl  law  would  double  dutiee  of  Commission 

Publishing  of  Armour  chaiges •••••••••••••••• 
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(TATE  CAB  LINE  SYSTEMS— Continued.  Bmi^ 
Ter^Bon,  E.  M. — Gontdnued. 
Tutmumyo/— 
Bailroadfr— 

Give  free  transportation  to  representatives  of  the  private  car 

line  service 867 

Render  bill  to  consi^ee,  usually  in  lump  sum;  unless  de- 
manded, bill  never  indicates  any  private  car  line  chai^ges. .  866 

Should  be  kept  open  alike  on  equal  terms  to  all 314 

Should  furnisn  all  the  instrumentalities  of  carriage 330, 339, 378 

Rebates  given  by  private  car  lines  to  Mr.  Watson 322 

Railways  figure  their  own  interest 3689 

Rebates 3687 

Reduction  of  Armour  refrigerator  charges 3688 

Refrigerator  cars — 

Have  become  as  much  a  necessary  instrumentality  of  carriage 

as  any  other  cars 827 

Large  portion  of  raikoads  own  their  own,  but  connecting 
lines,  where  private  car  line  system  prevails,  will  not  han- 
dle railroad  cars : 321 

To  large  extent  in  continuous  use  upon  lines  of  most  carriers.  359 

Refrigerator  charges 8696 

Exorbitant;  not  enforced,  except  upon  roads  under  contract, 
whereby  one  refrigerator  car  line  company  has  exclusive 

privilege  for  furnisnin^  these  cars 826 

Should  t^  incorporated  m  railroad  rate 888 

Routing  of  cars— 

By  arbitrary,  shippers  unable  to  keep  track  of  perishable 

^oods -. 365,360 

Shipper  unable  to  select,  and  thereby  loses  privil^;e  of  mak- 
ing arrangements  with  connecting  lines 346, 353, 356 

Sacramento  Chamber  of  Commerce 3686 

Secret  contracts 3680 

Secret  contracts,  hearing  relative  to,  conditions  characterised  by 

Commission  as  shocking 316 

Secret-routing  agreements  of  the  private  car  line  systems — 

Make  it  impossible  for  shippers  to  locate  blame 360, 362 

Reasons  for  such  agreements 364 

Senator  Clark's  road 8686 

Shifting  of  responsibility 3680 

Shippers  forced  to  enter  into  arrangements  with  private  car  line 

system;  cases  cited 344,345.  etc 

Shipping  advice 3683 

Strawberries,  southwestern  traffic  in,  rates  for  same 860 

Systems — 

Comparative  service  of 374 

Do  not  furnish  adequate  supply  of  cars;  case  cited 344 

Favor  one  shipper  over  anotner 325 

Lawfulness  of  operating  not  yet  passed  upon  by  court 343 

Not  economical  to  carrier 382 

Not  one  good  reason  why  they  should  exist 818 

Opposed  by  many  railroads 818 

Urion  s  arraignment  of  Commission 8680 

Which  is  right? 3681 

Widening  of  markets 3700 

Witnespes,  miscellaneous 3688 

Work  delay  and  loss  to  shippers 365 

Would  obtain  control  of  all  tood  supplies 313 

fasthnony  of  aundry  witnesses: 

Abuses  would  be  cured  if  required  to  file  copies  of  contracts  and  pub- 
lish rates  (Ford  yce)  2207 

AU  kinds  hauled  over  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul  Railway; 

price  paid  (Hiland) 1332 

Amendment  suggested  to  correct  evils  of  (Morawets) ••••••••••  886 
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PBIVATE  CAB  UNE  SYBTBKB-Oootiniifid. 
Testimony  of  suxidry  witneaM*— Oontiiraed. 

American  Refriserator  Transit  Ckunpany  is  not  a  priTala  cv  I 
explanation;  nret,  there  are  the  pnyate  cars,  refrigerator  or  otl 
in  which  the  owner  ships  his  own  products;  second,  are  c 
owned  by  individuals  or  private  corporations  who  employtfa 
in  service  of  other  people  (Bird) 2278,2279, 

Armour  A  Co.  "exclusive  contract"  Michigan  to  Boston  begin 
1902;  increase  in  cliarge  (Meade) 

Armour  &  Co.  have  handled  almost  every  kind  of  froit  and  prod 
(Union  quoted]  (Meade| 

Armour  &  Co.  own  both  classes  of  (Bird) 

Armour  Car  line  claim  not  amenable  to  any  law  (Meade) 

Armour  Car  Line  has  given  us  satisfactory  and  prompt  sen 
(Travis) 

Annour  Ckr  lines  contract  with  Marquette  Railroad,  incloding  ilkt 
extortion  in  icing  charges,  believe  can  be  reached  ander  present  1 
(Tuttie) r. 

Annour  Car  Lines  have  monopoly  of  fruit  carrying,  bnt  oommuni 
atitsmercv  (Meade) •- 

Armour  Car  line  rates  to  different  points  (Gleason) 

Armour  Car  line  service  satisfactory  (Wilbert) 

Armour  Company,  by  virtue  of  its  contract  with  Southern  Pudfie,  < 
absolutely  control  large  portion  of  markets  in  which  Cklifoi 
fruit  is  sold  (Stevens) 

Armour  people  do  not  nandle  berries  (Wilbert) 

Armour  people  handle  butter,  eggs,  and  cheese;  they  endeavoreii 
handle  apples  and  potatoes  and  onions  in  Pittsburg,  bnt  have  <\ 

Armour  service  beet  we  ever  had;  satined  (Gumey ) 

Armour  shipping  in  his  own  cars  has  advantage  of  commission  d 

to  extent  of  return  received  plus  car  rental  and  less  actual  expe 

of  ice  (Maade) 

Annour's  cars  preferred:  will  hold  5  or  6  tons  each  ( Wilbart).... 

Armour's  printed  tariff  difficult  to  get  fMeade) 

Armour's  service  high,  statement  ot  J.  n.  Hale  (Meade)......... 

Armour's  tariffs  not  kept  on  file  throughout  the  ooantry  in  railr 

offices  as  railroad  tanfb  are  (Powell) 

As  to  prohibiting  owners  from  producing  and  distributing  their  o 

products  (Tuttie) 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,  use  of  (Bond) 

Banish  privately  owned  freight  car  from  common  carriers'  n 

(PoweU)  

Better  for  railway  companies  to  use  their  own  cars  (Morawets)  . . . 
Bill,  Senate  6709,  has  been  introduced  to  regulate  private  car  li 

(Powell) 

California  Fruit  Distributors'  agreement  with  Armoor;  discrimi 

tions  and  monopoly  (Stevens) ; 

Can  be  absorbed  by  Uie  railroads  (Cockrell) 

Can  not  be  reached  under  present  law;  if  made  common  oanii 

would  be  under  interstate-commerce  law  (Tuttie) 

Can  not  reach  the  owner  of  private  freight  car  by  legislation  (Powd 

Car  used  assort  of  insurance  (Wilbertl ••..•••..... 

Chaiges  on  strawberries  per  crate  (Wilbert) 2 

Claims  for  damages  as  are  made  against  the  railroad,  investigai 

by  Armour  (WilbertJ 

Commission  men  buy  tne  bnita  at  the  station  (Meade) , 

Commission  men  never  paid  excessive  freight  of  which  they  co 

plain  (Gumey) , 

Commission  should  be  given  same  authority  over,  as  in  case  of  n 

roads  (Vining) 

Commission   unable  to   reach   discriminations  nnder  pressnt  1 

(Knapp) 

Competent  to  subject  some  to  interstate-commerce  law;  perhaM  i 

funy(Peck) !7., 

Complaints  in  regard  to  shipping  cattle  (Hiland) , 

Consumer  has  to  pay  increased  cost  of  transportation  (Meade) 
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Contract,  substanceof  (Egan^ 2843 

Contracts  should  be  filed  witn  Commission  ( Vining) I0d9 

Could  have  brought  petition  of  every  grower  in  oiatrict  in  favor  of 

Armour  car  (Gleason) 2856 

Cost  of  ice  to  Armour  A  Co.  (Meade) 2689 

Dealer  in  products  now  is  uncertain  of  quantity  of  ice  which  will  be 

used  (PoweU) 3712 

Delaware  division,  no  monopoly  by  a  car  line — Swift  people  have  one 

line  and  Armour  another  (Davis) 2837 

Discrimination  against  fruit  and  produce  business  ( Meade ) 2586 

Discrimination,  instance  of  Armour's  " exclusive  contract''  (Meade) .    2592 

Do  not  believe  shippers  are  cheated  by  (Hiland) 1332 

IX>  not  regard   our  tank  cars  as  under  interstate-commerce  act 

(Jennings) 2306 

Doubt  if  practicable  for  any  railroad  to  equip  with  refrigerator  cars 

sufficient  for  its  business  in  season  (Fordyce^ 2207 

Earl  Fruit  Co.  and  other  members  of  the  ''distributors"  do  both  a 

commission  and  f.  o.  b.  business,  reducing  net  price  paid  growers 

from  3  to  5  cents  a  package  (Stevens) 3311 

Elkins  Act,  if  enf  orce«d,  would  obviate  evils  ( Morawetz ) 819 

Byery  private  car  line  which  gives  owners  advantage  over  average 

shipper  should  be  absorbed  by  railroads  ( Thurber) 2511 

Every  railway  officer  should  be  disqualified  from  having  any  interest 

in  any  lar^e  producer  of  traffic  on  his  line  (Hill) 1521 

Everything  is  under  control  of  Commission,  unless  right  to  regulate 

price  (Bird) 2281,2282 

Excellent  service  in  California  (Brown) 2739 

"  Exclusive  contracts  "  lawful  and  very  often  necessary  (Urion) 3668 

Fear  if  placed  under  Commission  as  now  empowered,  our  business 

would  suffer  (Urion) 3665 

For   judiciary    to   determine  whether  this  is  transportation^   and 

whether  or  not  the  service  is  one  of  interstate  commerce  ( Unon ) . .  3653 
Freight  bills  do  not  show  what  portion  is  Armour's  charges  (Meade) .  2591 
Functions  of  private  refrigerator  car  companies;  renting  to  railroads 

specially  constructed  refrigerator  cars,  and  when  required  b;^  ship 

pers  in  these  cars,   refrigerating  of  contents   by  placing   ice   in 

bunkers  at  stated  local  points  (Urion) 3658 

Famish  special  facilities  (Elliott) 3281 

Georgia,  experience  in  shipping  fruit  from,  favorable  under  Armour's 

(Egan) 2841 

€kK>rgiafruit  crop  increasing  under  system  (Egan) 2842 

Geoi:gia  peach  crop  last  year  unprecedented;  for  few  days  hampered 

for  cars;  did  not  blame  refrigerator  company  (Travis) 2844 

Have  always  discouraged  railroad  from  going  mto  anything  but  prac- 
tical transportation  of  freight  (Kruttscnnitt) 3115 

Have  two  receipts  showing  difference  between  free  car  and  Armour  car; 

latter  $8.50  more  (Gleason) 2856 

History  of,  in  Georgia  (Waxelbaum) I •...        392 

Icing  capacity  Armour  car  about  five  tons  ( Gleason) 2856 

Icing  charge  (Bird) 2295 

Icing  charge  of  Armour  exorbitant  (Stevens^ 3311 

Idng  charge,  section  1,  in  Esch-Townsend  bill  should  be  amended, 

making  It  the  act  of  the  railway  (Call) 2713 

Idng  cost;  some  of  us  have  thought  might  ultimately  be  reached 

under  Elkins  law,  as  a  discri  mination  ( Clements ) 8231 

Icehouses,  where  located  (Bobbins) 2376,2401 

If  man  ships  from  Grand  Rapids  to  Boston  by  Michigan  Central  he 

pays  $25  and  if  by  Pere  Marquette  $45  (Meade) 2611 

If  present  law  is  enforced,  not  one  of  them  could  exist  a  moment  (Hill)  1486 
Impossible  from  inspection  of  these  rates  to  tell  cost  to  transport  car- 
load of  refrigerated  products  from  one  point  to  another  (Powell)...    3712 

Impossible  to  follow  any  set  rule;  elements  considered  (Lincoln) 1222 

In  1900  commission  men  complained  of  Armour's;  Armours  stopped 

■ervice ;  growers  appointed  committee  and  service  resumed  ( Gumey )  2860 
Know  of  no  abuses  under;  great  blesshig  to  railroads  (Tuttk^ ^^Vk^'^R^ 
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Know  of  no  special  complaints  of  charges  for  servioe  (Hiland) 

Large  majority  of  fruit  and  bfarry  growers  are  in  83rmpatby  with  oo 

league  (Meade) 

Laree  portion  of  traffic  must  have  refrigeration  (Peck ) 

Legislation  may  be  necessary  (Bacon,  fi.  P.) 

Legislation  not  sufficient  (Mitchell) 

Letter  from  E.  6.  Baldwin  and  eight  other  peach  growers  of  GeoTigii 

commending  service  of  Armour  Car  Line 

Letter  from  £.  J.  Willingham,  Macon,  Gra.,  oonunending  seryioe  o 

Armour  Car  Line -. 

Letter  from  John  T.  West,  of  Thompson,  Ga.,  commending  serrio 

by  Frui t  Growers'  Express 

Limit  put  upon  business  done  by  members  of  "California  Fruit  Db 

tributers;*'  reasons  for  (Stevens) 33 

Method   in  which  growers   conduct  business    with   Armour  line 

(Gumey) 

Michigan  and  Georgia  growers  and  shippers,  letters  from  ( Urion) . .  .. 
Michigan  Central  have  withdrawn  from  Armour  contract,  havin 

refrigerator  cars  of  their  own  (Meade) «... 

Monopoly  ( Call) - 

Hy  connection  with  car-line  company;  we  built  a  car  for  experimeol 

etc.  (Meade) 25 

Necessary  in  transportation  of  fruit,  but  present  charges  exorbitant 

shippers  not  properly  treated  ( Waxelhaum) 

Neither  we  nor  Commission  know  whether  private  car  lines  ar 

under  the  law  or  not  (Urion) 

No  discriminations  so  far  as  I  know  ( Wilbert) 

No  power  in  present  law  to  compel  them  to  make  proper  charges  o 

regulations  ( Higbie) 

Nownere  is  there  information  as  to  what  roads  Armours  have  cod 

t  racts  wi th  ( Powell ) 

No  uniformity  in  chaiges  (Meade) 

North  (yarolina  berries,  cost  of  shipment  and  form  of  bill  (Wilbert). 
North  Carolina;  dumping  of  cars;  article  from  "Fraitman's  Guide;' 

alHO  letter  of  J.  8.  Westbrook  (Meade) 

North   Carolina  loss  something  human   foresight  oould  not  guar 

against  ( Urion ) — . 

North  Carolina;  over  half  of  berries  coming  to  Boston  are  boqght  b 

comnuHsion  men  ( Meade) ^ 

North  Carolina  strawberries  dumped;  Armour's  failure  to  furnish  cai 

(Meade) 25 

Not  complaining  of  the  service  (Meade) 

Occasionally  we  use  Baltimore  and  Ohio  refrigerator  can,  but  prind 

pally  Armour  cars  (Pancke) 

Oil;  cylinder  tank  cars  owned  by  Standard  Oil  Company;  syatmm  c 

charges  (Bird) ...,.» *. 

One  hundred  dollars  to  $150  more  net  to  Bh;i4>ers  in   large  idi^ 

capacity  car  than  in  small  (Gleason) 

On  proper  notice  to  carrier  to  have  car  at  a  certain  place;  apon  failure 

there  should  be  penalty  attached  'Powell) 

Our  coroniittee  do  not  favor  putting  them  under  interstate-oommerc 

law;  it  would  bring  divided  responsibility  (Meade) 25 

Pere  Marquette,   Ferguson's    testimony   as  to    contract,   reviewer 

(Urion) 36 

Private  car  a  necessity  of  modem  traffic(Urion) 

Private  car  lines  in  country,  75  to  100  (Kruttschnitt) 

Private  car  lines  should  be  excluded  from  consideration  and  problen 

be  directed  against  railroads  ( Powell) 

Private  car  people  no  voice  in  distribution  of  cars;  railroad  does  tba 

(Egan) 

Probably  three-fourths  of  fruit  handled  heretofore  by  Armour  line 

have  been  under  exclusive  contract  (Meade) 

Proponents  against  system  have  not  produced  a  single  grower  ( Urion) 

Popular  method  and  hope  nothing  will  deprive  us  of  it  (Pancke) 

PubUc  benefactors  (Wilbert) » 
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Published  charges  include  ice  (Davis) 2837 

Publish  their  rates  (Barret) 2502 

Publishes  a  schedule  of  rates  (Brown) 2739 

Question  whether  Commission  has  jurisdiction  over  ( Clements) 3230 

Railroad  agent  gives  us  rate  made  by  railroad,  and  we  apply  to  refrig- 
erator people  for  their  charge  and  they  give  us  stipulated  price; 

never  saw  printed  card  of  refrigerator  rates  ( Pancke)  . . . ; 2856 

Railroad  companies  should  be  obliged  to  furnish  all  equipment  neces- 
sary for  whatever  commodities  we  tender  under  one  charge  ( Meade) .    2593 
Railroad  ^ives  us  the  cost  of  freight  and  the  Armour  charges  ( Wilbert ) .     2681 
Railroad  is  required  to  furnish  all  eauipment  necessary  for  care  and 
protection  of  property  which  it  holds  itself  out  to  be  common  car- 
riers of  (Call) 2712 

Riulroads  could  not  ice  as  cheaply  as  private  lines;  reasons  (Krutt- 

schnitt) 3114 

Railroads  make  rates  for  carrying  commodities  ( Hiland) 1334 

Rate  charged  (Barret) 2501 

Reasonableness   of   refrigeration    charges;    elements    entering    into 

(Urion) 3659 

Reoates,  never  received  by  me  (Meade) 2614 

•  Refrigeration  service  should  be  amenable  to  same  juri6<liction  freight 

rates  are  (Clements) 3230,3236 

Refrigerator  car  costs  from  $1,000  to  $1,200,  while  ordinary  box  car 

coste  from  1600  to  $800  (Kruttschnitt) 3114 

Refrigerator  people  have  nothing  to  do  with  routing  ( Eean) 2844 

Rem^y  would  be  to  make  railroads  responsible  for  these  cars,  giv- 
ing them  authority  to  lease,  and  not  give  preference  to  anyone 

(Oxikrell) 3376 

Report  of  refrigerator  car  lines  committee  of  Nati<  mal  League  of  Com- 
mission Merchants  of  United  States  giving  reasons  why  Armour  Car 

Lines  should  be  investigated,  etc.  (Meade) 2598 

Sales  of   deciduous  fruit   last  season   unsatisfactory;   illustrations 

(Stevens) 3313 

Santa  Fe,  for  its  system  organized  a  car  line  (Call) 2690 

Santa  Fe  private  car  system  openly  paying  rebates  in  1904;  casepend- 

ing(Meade) 2609 

Santa  Fe  refrigerator  cars  used  for  eastern  shipments,  but  Armour  car 

for  any  point  (Gleason) 2858 

Schedule  of  Armour  rates  can  be  had  from  railroad  company,  and 

we  know  before  we  enter  into  deal  ( Wilbert) 2683 

Should  be  under  control  in  some  way  (Lincoln) 1284 

Should  be  under  interstate-commerce  law  ( Vining) 1699 

Should  publish  their  rates  (Clements) 3232 

Since  aavent  of  Armour  line  in  our  territory  most  excellent  service 

(Barpet) 2501 

Some  abuses  which  will  correct  themselves  ( Elliott) 3281 ,  3282 

Southern  Pacific  Co.  contract  with  (testimony  of  Bobbins  and  Call 

reviewed)  (Kruttschnitt) 3100,3102,3108 

Streyckmans  obtained  code  of  Armours  ( Meade) 2616 

Supply  and  demand  regulate  price  of  berries  (Wilbert) 2680 

Tariff  for  refrigeration  separate  from  railroad  tariff;  so  much  a  hun- 
dred (Davis) 2837 

Tennessee  shipment  bv  American  Refrigerator  Transit  Company,  paid 

me  for  loss  (Wilbert) 2682 

Term  erroneously  used  ( Bird) 2278 

These  car  lines  engaged  in  merchandising  in  these  articles  ( Powell) . ..  3714 
These  cars  not,  I  believe,  now  under  interstate-commerce  law  ( Powell) .  3711 
Think  this  interchange  of  cars  between  roads  could  be  same  as  now 

with  ordinary  freight  cars  (Powell) 3716 

Want  this  servic^)erforme<i  oy  railroads  themselves  (Powell) 3715 

Want  some  legislation  placing  them  under  control  of  Commission 

(Meade) 2616 

Way  bills  and  expense  bills  show  separate  charge  for  refrigeration 

(Egan) 2842 

We  claim  that  railroads  can  not  collect  beyond  published  rates 
(Meade) *»^^^ 
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We  have  between  600  and  700  tank  can  which  are  idle  four  to 

montiis  in  year  (Jennmgs) 

We  know  how  Armour  car  is  from  time  it  leaves  oar  station  tl 

reaches  Boston  (Gumey) 

We  make  arrangements  with  Swift  or  Armour  before  season  oommei 

(Davis) 

We  want  a  rate  at  so  much  per  100  pounds  (Powell) 

When  we  pay  for  a  private  car,  it  is  a  rental  or  lease  (Knittschniti 
Whether  they  should  be  under  control  of  interstate-conmieroe 

(Hiland) 

Within  two  months  a  concern  oi^ganized  in  Boeton  to  handle  bed 

eggs,  and  poultry,  controlled  by  Armour  interests  (Meade) 

Would  be  better  if  railroads  owned  all  facilities  for  oommeroe  (C 

mins) — . 

Would  not  abolish  (Cummins) 

Would  prohibit  them  from  transporting  their  own  goods  (Meade) . , 

PBIVATE  CABS: 

Statement  of  number  and  character  of  (J.  W.  Midgley) 

PBOTTTYy  CHABLES  A.,  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner: 

TuHmanyof. 

Bate  making— 

As  to  cases  where  Commission  has  been  overruled  by  court.. 

As  to  rieht  of  shipper  to  proceed  by  injunction 

Body  of  five  too  cumbersome  to  act  as  executive 

Bring;ing  suit  directly  in  the  court;  difficulties;  Wichita  sugar 

reviewed 

Bureau  of  railways  suggested;  duties  described 

Commission,  certain  duties  of,  should  be  transfeired   to  o 

Departments 

Commission,  form  of  procedure  to  prevent  rebates  and  discr 

nations - 

Commission,  how  it  should  be  constituted 

Commission  makes  one  order  to  cease  and  desist  and  anothei 

reparation 

Commission  should  be  given  power  to  fix  the  rate  for  the  fut 

with  right  of  review - 

Commission  should  be  left  simpler  administrative  duties 

Commission's  order  at  present  is  that  carrier  shall  cease  \ 

desist  from  charging  present  rate  and  a  recommendation  a 

rate  which  carrier  shall  chai^ 

Commission's  order  formerly  was  that  carrier  shall  cease  i 

desist  from  charging  more  than  amount  which  it  determi 

was  reasonable -^ 

Competition  between  railroads  existing  eight  years  ago  has  die 

peared 

Congress  may  say  that  a  railway  shall  earn  less  in  proportioi 

service  from  transportation  of  coal  than  from  anythinjir  else 
Court,  as  to  power  ol,  to  inquire  whether  or  not  a  discriminat 

is  undue,  and  prescribe  remedy 

Court  can  be  given  no  power  to  determine  rate  for  future,  th< 

fore  must  bestow  that  power  on  a  commission. ,. 28d2, : 

Court  could  not  make  an  order  to  cease  and  desist  about  a  < 

crimination  of  5  cents.     (Decisions  cited ) 

Court  has  no  power  to  review  an  order  of  the  Commission.    (Op 

ion  of  Attorney-General  cited) 

Creation  of  special  court 1 

Defect  in  law  is  that  neither  Commission  nor  court  has  powei 

say,  with  respect  to  the  future,  whether  a  rate  is  reasonable 

unreasonable,  whether  a  discrimination  is  due  or  undue  . . . 
Delays  in  disposing  of  cases;  causes  given;  remedy  suggested.  ' 
Differences  between  localities  settled  usually  better  oy  ndlroi 

than  Commission;  cases  where  remedy  should  be  through  Co 

mission.     (Kansas  Millers  case  dted) 

Differentials  absolutely  essential •••... 
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Do  not  think  Comniiflsion  luus  ever  been  overroled  by  Supreme 
Court  on  a  question  of  fact 2887 

IX>  not  think  Commifision  has  on  docket  to-da^  a  case  which  can 
be  satisfactorily  disposed  of  without  determining  the  rate  for 
the  future 2881 

Do  not  think  Commission  would  exercise  power  to  advance  a  rate .    2885 

Do  not  think  Elkins  law  added  anything  practically  to  our  power 
to  correct  a  discrimination  in  the  pubnahed  tarin. 

Do  not  think  it  proper  for  railroads  to  be  interested  in  manufac- 
turing or  mining  as  against  their  competitors  on  their  lines. . . .    2888 

England  haf  e  law  like  ours,  except  tnat  Parliament  fixes  the 
maximum  rate 2886 

England' s  and  Canada's  oommissions'  power  to  fix  rates 2873 

Have  always  insisted  that  the  rate  fixed  by  Commission  should 
be  observed  for  a  certain  length  of  time  and  then  cease  to  be 
obligatory  on  carrier 2885,2896 

Higher  commission  to  pass  iudsment  on  rate  question  would 
meet  my  suggestions;  membersnip  of  three 2894, 2896, 2909 

If  Congress  fix  a  rate,  that  is  l^^lative  act 2872 

In  early  davs  of  Commission  practically  all  its  orders  were  com- 
plied witn  2910 

In  my  opinion  no  way  to  protect  railroads  from  erroneoua  deci- 
sion of  Commission  withm  particular  broad  limits 2878 

In  refrigerator  charges  Commission's  only  power  is  to  aav  chaige 
is  unreasonable;  Supreme  Court  has  never  decided  we  had  that 
power,  as  applied  to  future 2864 

Judicial  functions  should  be  taken  from  Commission 2863 

Market  competition,  more  satis^u^ry  than  railroad  competition, 
is  disappearing  (illustration) 2881 

Must  be  tribunal  to  determine  whether  railroad  has  bo  used  its 
property  as  to  destroy  mine 2862 

Must  oe  tribunal  which  has  power  to  judge  between  railway  and 
public 2862 

Only  way  which  public  can  be  protected  is  by  acting  directly  . 
upon  rates;  as  I  understand  Constitution,  court  can  not 2866 

Opposed  to  clothing  Commission  with  right  to  make  interstate 
rates  of  this  country 2877 

Ought  not  combine  in  same  body  executive,  adniinistrative,  and 
judicial  functions 2868 

Ought  to  be  enough  commissioners  to  hear  and  decide  promj^tly.    2878 

Peach  growers  of  Ueorgia  came  before  Commission  and  complained 
that  the  rate  was  too  high;  we  heard  the  case  and  decided  rate 
was  low  enough 2893 

Power  of  court  aa  to  rates 2870,2878 

Power  of  court  to  review  order  of  Conmiission 2870 

Powers  of  Commission  should  be  defined ••..    2897 

Powers  of  executing  law  should  be  taken  from  Commission 2863 

.Power  to  correct  abuse  if  given  Commission  would  not  lead  to 
reaching  all  rates,  as  shown  by  result  when  it  was  thought 
Commission  hadthat power 2881 

Power  which  Commission  has  to  comj>el  production  of  railroad 
books  does  not  amount  to  a  practical  inspection  of  books 2910 

Put  in  Department  of  Justice  or  Commerce  and  Labor  executive 
functions 2868 

Questions  arise  before  us  in  many  ways,  but  ultimately  reduced 
to  question  what  shall  railroad  charge  for  the  future  (illustra- 
tions)    2764,2865 

Bailroads-can  not  afford  to  advance  rates  to  such  extent  as  will 
deplete  revenues 2883 

Railroads  of  country  revised  their  tarifb  in  all  official  classifica- 
tions, from  time  long  and  short  haul  clause  was  observed,  to 
conform  to  what  was  understood  to  be  requirements  of  law 2882 

Railroads  ought  to  have  rieht  to  make  lower  rate  by  train  load 
than  by  carload  (live  stock  illustration) 2869 

Railroads  prosper  as  the  communities  they  reach  piQii^ ^2^^» 
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Tatinumy  reloHve  to— 

Oompftred  with  investmentB  in  agriculture  and  mannfactare  (Tbi 
ion) - - 

Competi ti on  reduced  ( M  ora wets ) 

C)onoentration  of  ownership  assuroB  a  higher  degree  of  conserratii 

operation 

Conditions  greatly  improved  sinoe  1887;  dae  largely  to  Commie 

more  effective  regulation  of  competition  (Parker) 

Congress,  power  of,  to  grant  exemption  from  taxation  (Mora wet 

Congress  snould  interfere  as  little  as  possible  (Tattle) 

Considerations  which  control  a  traflElc  manager  in  making  rates  (] 

sey) 

Consolidation  of  groups  beneficial  (Morawetz) 

Consolidation  of,  not  for  purpose  of  eliminating  competition,  b 

give  more  economical  and  efficient  aervioe  and  more  oniformi 

rates  (Stone) , 

Cost  of  railway  and  equipment  (Thompson) , 

Cost  of  service;  what  should  be  included  (Cummins) , 

Cost  per  mile  in  United  States  compared  with  Carope  (fVame). 

Cost  per  ton  per  mile  greatly  lessened  (Robinson) 

Decline  in  rates  (Newcomb) 

Diagrains  giving  comparison  of  prices  from  1894,  ten  years  (E 

schnitt) - 

Difficulty  of  getting  capital  to  build  more  trunk  lines  (Hill) 

Distribution  of  rail wav  capital  ( Thompson) , 

Distri bution  of  stock  (Newcomb) .•••••• , 

Dividends  declared  last  year  (Bacon) 

Do  not  believe  a  few  men  control  railroads  of  the  ooontry  (Tnttli 

Do  not  cripple  their  business  (Hill) 

Do  not  think  it  possible  for  Government  to  select  a  body  of  men 

would  fairlv  and  intelligently  establish  freight  rates  (Bosh)... 
During  past  five  or  six  years  price  of  nearlv  every  article  entering 

construction  and  operation  nas  advancea  (Foravoe) 

During  the  past  seven  years  railroads  of  Unitea  States  have  i 

million  and  half  dollars  to  make  good  depreciation  during  ; 

1893  to  1896  and  to  replace  absolute  equipment  (Runaey) i 

Earnings,  1903  (Ramsey) 

Earnings  have  increased,  while  rates  have  decreased  (Moraweta] 

Earnings  of  all,  gross,  about  $200,000,000  (Tuttle) 

Earnings  of,  have  been  overstated  (Morawetz) ... 

Earnings  of,  in  U.  8.;  table  given  (Dean) •..••.•...•... 

Earning  of,  overstated  (Morawets) 

Educational  institutions  large  investors  (Carleton) 

Employees,  increase  in  (diagram)  (Kruttschnitt) 

Employees,  number  of  (Grinnell) 

Employees  of,  1,300,000  (Fish) 

Employees  well  paid  ana  would  not  recommend  insurance  for  t 

(Morawetz) 

Entitled  to  protection  against  competitors  that  want  to  cot  n 

trunk  lines  in  position  where  they  have  to  take  most  lax  inter 

tation  of  any  one  line  (Bond) 

Every  railroad  has  contract  with  some  express  company;  train  1< 

are  transported  for  express  companies  on  passenger  tmie  (Davi< 
Every  railroad  west  of  Mississippi  must  spend  annually  snms  equ 

lent  to  from  5  to  20  per  cent  of  gross  earnings  for  providing  wlu 

needed  on  the  road  already  existing  (Elliott) 

Every  terminal  railroad  which  gives  owners  advantage  over  avei 

shipper  should  be  absorbed  by  railroads  (Thurber) 

Exacting  more  than  fair  return  upon  capital  (Cummms) 

Expended  in  improvements  during  four  years  ending  in  1903  ( Baoc 
Expenses  lai^ely  increased  ]>ast  five  years  through  compliance  ^ 

safety-appliance  act  f  Kruttschnitt) 

Extent  of  ownership  of  securities  by  banks  and  insurance  oompai 

(Davenport) 

Few  officials  of,  able  to  dictate  chaiges  (Staples) 

Figures  comparing  rates  for  different  years  mialeading  (TutUe)... 
Foreign  freight  rates  (Thompaoii) • 
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Tatimony  rdaUve  to— 

Foreign  passenger  rates  (Thompeon) 8126 

Freight  service,  measured  by  ton  mileaee,  between  1889  and  1903 
increased  fifteen  times  as  fast  as  population;  in  part  due  to  excess 

of  the  lon^-distance  busincBs  (Ripley) 2340 

General  liability  to  accident  (Thompson) 3132 

Greneral  safety  of  railroad  travel  (Thompson) 3133 

Grovemment  guaranty  of  a  certain  per  cent  considered  ( Ramsey ) 2150 

Great  amount  of  increased  capitalization  d«ring  past  four  or  five 

years;  railroads  named  (Bacon) 1803 

Great  increase  of  rates  shown  in  increase  in  revenue;  years  1899  and 
1903  show  increase  in  gross  receipts  from  freight  of  $425,000,000 

(Clements) 3228 

Gross  earnings  and  operatingexpenses  (Fish) 302 

Gross  earnings,  increase  of  (Ramsey) 2157 

Gross  earnings  per  mile  in  United  States,  1899-1904  ( Bacon ) 1797 

Hardly  one  that  has  facilities  necessary  to  promptly  and  properly 

handle  its  traflSc  (Ramsey) 1974 

Have  done  more  to  develop  and  increase  traffic  and  commerce  of  the 

country  than  any  other  separate  interest  (Ramsey) 1966 

Have  promoted  colonization  of  lands;  praise  of  American  methods — 

Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu  and  Mr.  Priestley  (Fish) 282 

Hear  of  no  complaints  of  (Yates) 1218 

How  railway  pay  is  divided  (Thompson) 3131 

How  the  water  has  been  absorbed  (Thompson) 3128 

If  rates  reduced  below  remunerative  price,  would  go  out  of  business 

(Tuttle) 940 

If  rates  were  fixed  according  to  distance  three-fourths  of  industries 

would  be  destroyed  (Morawetz) 866 

If  they  could  diviae  up  their  temtory  somehow  they  woidd  not  need 

so  many  special  ratt«  (Ripley) 2356 

Impartial  treatment  of  general  public  (Newcomb) 3589 

Increased  use  of  transportation  (Newcomb) 3567 

In  England,  chaise  more  liberally  to  betterments  and  in  that  way 

increase  capitalization  (Kruttschnitt) 3111 

In  ffreat  majority  of  cases,  comply  with  order  of  Commission  ( Hines) .  1010 

In  nands  of  receivers  (Smith) 233 

In  Northwest  particularly  shippers  and  railroads  work  hmmoniously 

(Bush) 2968 

Income  of  rates  as  a  whole  can  very  well  be  permitted  to  stand 

(Cummins) 2082 

Increase  in  net  earnings  in  freight  per  mile  1899-1904  (Bacon)  . .  1797, 1800 
Increase  of  traffic  has  necessitated  rebuilding  of  almost  every  yard, 

rearranging  terminals,  etc.  (Kruttschnitt)  3111 

Increase  of  tonnage  moved  (Smith) 233 

Insurance  companies  large  investors  (Carleton) 2518 

It  is  unfair  for  the  Government  to  interfere  unnecessarily  when  the 
losses  due  to  Government  mistakes  will  fidl  exclusively  on  the  rail- 
roads without  any  indemnity  from  the  Government  (Hines) 1186 

Justice  to  the  railroads  and  due  consideration  for  commercial  wel- 
fare call  for  the  least  interference  compatible  with  public  protec- 
tion (Hines) 1185 

Keep  men  in  Washington  to  report  rates  filed  by  other  roads  (TutUe) .  973 

Labor  and  supplies  paid  for  by,  1903  (Ramsey) 2137 

Large  income  and  dividends  of  railroaas  do  not  mean  the  public  is  pay- 
ing an  unreasonable  compensation  (Meyer) 1605 

Laraely  owned  by  small  shareholders  ( Carleton ) 2518 

Liability  for  accidents  to  employees  (Fuller) 3141 

Legislation  that  would  protect  lives  of  people  traveling  would  be  use- 

fol  (HiU) 1487 

limitation  as  to  high  rate  is  proper,  but  should  be  determined  by  a 

court  (Tuttle) 946 

Lowest  rate^and  best  service  (Newcomb) 3588 

Methods  of  keeping  accounts  (Tuttle) 1 931 

Mileage,  United  States  (Grinnell) 2229 

Miles  constituting  a  day's  run  (Cowan) 109 

My  shipments  are  all  rail,  mostly  south  and  west  (Yates) 1219 
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Tettimony  relative  to— 

Net  earnings,  no  aniform  rale  in  afloertainiDg  (Momweta) 

Newlands't)  (Senator)  suggestion  of  act  embcKi3diig  one  system  of  i 

and  taxation  (Bacon) 

No  official  can  tell  cost  of  hauling  between  given  points  (Cowan) 

No  other  property  has  to  fight  so  hard  for  its  life  (Hill) 

Not  getting  8uch  returns  as  some  people  suppose  (Hill) 

Not  overotlicered  (Biddle) 

Nothing  so  profitable  to  carrier  as  local  busineas  and  prosperity  (Bi 

Number  of  stockholders  (Grinnell) 

Number  of  systems  has  diminished,  and  mileage  of  each  incre 

(Hines) 

Number  operating  in  United  States  (Vining) 

Number  o|)erated  and  number  of  systems  (Bacon) 

Obligationfi  of,  compared  with  earners  by  water  (Smith) 

Of  necessity  must  serve  the  business  interests  of  their  localities  (£ 

Hey) 

Officers,  number  of.  west  of  Mississippi  (Biddle) 

On  the  average,  railroads  have  not  b«Bn  profitable  (Fish) 

Operating  exnenses,  compared  with  gross  earnings;  reasons  for  bi 

ing  up  local  traffic  (Hines) 

Operating  expenses  increasing  (Morawets). 

Operating  expenses  (Grinnell) 

Operating  exi>en8es  (Newcomb) 

Opposed  automatic  coupler;  air  brakes  and  limitation  of  time  em; 

ees  should  work  (Cummins) - 

Oppo8e<i  every  proposed  rej2[ulation,  unless  it  be  £lkins  Act  (Gomni 
Opposed  to  clothing  Commission  with  power  that  woold  aeisat  ] 

ent  delay  (Hooker) 

Our  service  rather  poor,  generally  from  lack  of  equipment  ( Janse 

Overcapitalization  (Cummins ) ......--.. 

Overcai)italization,  discussed  (Grinnell) 

Overcapitalization  should   be  guarded   against   in  adjusting  i 

(Bacon) 

Owned  by  the  people  (Frame) 

Ownership    by  different  companies  of  stock   in    others.     (Ti 

( Clements) 

Partial  list  of  bonds  and  stocks  of,  held  by  savings  banks,  insnn 

companies,  and  other  institutions  in  1900 

Pay  of  railway  labor  (American  and  foreign)  (Thompson) 

Pension  fund  for  superannuated  employees  (Kruttschnitt) 

Percentage  of  per  capita  cost  required  for  transportation  (Newoomi 
Persons  on  board  of  directors  of  more  than  five  ooxnpaniea  (tal 

(Clements) •.•••••• 

Poor  service  of  (Mackenzie) 

Price  of  transportation  has  not  kept  up  with  cost  of  oommodi 

(Tuttle) 

PropoBcd  legislation  would  not-  impair  confidence  of  people  ha^ 

investments  in  ( Cummins) ^ 

Protection  of  life  and  property  provision  could  be  worked  cot  so  i 

remove  nine-tenths  of  losses  of  life  or  injuries  (Hill) 

Rates;  article  from  North  American  Review  (Grinnell).......... 

Rates  have  not  advanced  (Newcomb) 

Rates  hero  about  40  per  cent  of  the  average  in  Europe;  with  reai 

able  latitude  will  go  lower  (Hill) 

Rates  in  this  country  average  less  than  half  those  of  other  ooont 

(illustrated)  (Thurber) 

Rates  lower  here  *ihan  in  any  other  country  ( Fish ) 

Rates  much  lower  here  than  in  Europe  (Grinnell) 

Rates  of  hauling  cattle  increased  although  cost  of  operating 

increased  ( Mackenzie) 

Reai^hing  out  for  new  markets  tends  to  a  reduction  of  rates  (Hines 
Receipts  for  transporting  a  car  of  coal  compared  with  thoae  for  tn 

porting  a  mail  car  (Hill) 

Receive  larger  amount  of  service  for  money  expended  than  forme 

(Cowan) 
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^ettimonij  relative  to — 

Beffiilation  of,  public  sentiment  founded  on  wron^  groonds  (Tuttle).      909 
Belation  between  increased   expenditore   and    increased    revenue 

(Tuttle) 934 

Beports  of;  penalty  should  be  provided  which  would  compel  full  and 

reasonable  compliance  (Clements) 3230 

Beports  to  Commit^ion  of  uniform  system  (Tuttle) 969 

Revenues  not  increased  so  fast  as  expenses;  statistics  (Kruttschnitt) .    3085 

Saving  banks  large  investors  (Carleton) 2618 

Securities  held  by  savings  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  educa- 
tional institutions  (table)  (Grinnell) 2282 

Securities  would  be  enhanced  if  investors  had  reasonable  certainty 
that  monev  in  railroads  would  be  treated  as  fairly  as  in  mines  or 

mills,  etc  (Ramsey) 2146 

Should  be  allowed  to  make  some  revenue  and  improve  terminal  facil- 
ities and  trackage  (Smith) 2011 

Should  be  permitted  to  earn  7  per  cent  (Cummins) 2103 

Should  be  permitted  to  meet  and  discuss  rates  and  to  put  the  same  in 

force  without  violating  Sherman  Act  ( Morawetz) 821, 844 

Should  improve  in  adjusting  claims  (Bush) 2974 

Should  not  do  bu^jiness  at  less  than  cost  and  collect  deficit  from  an- 
other community  (Cummins) 2088 

Should  not  engage  in  any  business  except  transportation  and  possibly 

owning  coal  lands  (Ramsey) 1995 

Should  not  issue  stock  and  bonds  without  governmental  supervision 

(Cummins) 2101 

Small  holdings  make  a  majority  (Newcomb) 3632 

Statement  that  since  1870  railroads  have  reduced  average  rate  from  2 

cents  to  7.6  mills  per  ton  mile;  very  gratifying  (Cummins) 2048 

Statistics:  Amount  paid  employees  (Carleton) 2517 

Statistics:  Average  dividends  paid,  bond  interest,  and  income  per 

mile  for  freight  and  passengers,  1883  to  1903  (Frame ) 2307 

Statistics:  Average  receipts  per  ton-mile  of  leadmg  railroads,  by  years 

(Thurber) 2609 

Statistics:  Capitalization,  earnings,  operation  and  maintenance,  mile- 
age, bonds,  stock,  debt,  cost  per  mile  (Cummins) 2035 

Statistics:  Earnings  compared  with  increase  of  wealth  (Call ) 2703 

Statistics:  Gross  receipts;  expenses;  increased  price  of  labor  and  opei^ 
ating  expenses;  interest  on  funded  debt;  taxes;  dividends  (Krutt- 
schnitt)   3086,3109 

Statistics  for  the  South,  showing  development  under  expansion  of 

railroads  (Bush) 2969 

Statistics  for  the  U.  8.  (Bush) 2973 

Statistics:  Mileage,  capital  stock,  and  bonded  debt  of,  1883  to  1903 

(Frame) 2306 

Statistics  (Morawetz) 887 

Statistics:  Placed  under  receiverships  and  sold  under  foreclosure,  1883 

to  1903  (Frame) 2308 

Statistics  (Ramsey) 1953 

Stock  watering  resorted  to  only  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the 
speculatively  inclined  is  one  of  the  most  beneficent  practices;  but  if 

for  mere  stockjobbing,  is  to  be  condemned  ( Meyer) 1610 

Stockholders  (Fish) 276 

Stockholders  on  record  June  30,  1904.  Letter  from  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  in  response  to  Senate  resolution 1928 

Stock,  total  market  value,  in  country  (Bacon) 1803 

Stocks  now  owned  largely  by  our  own  people  and  in  small  holdings 

(Fish) 275 

Strawberries  are  shipped  by  express  (Davies) 3465 

Surplus  acciimulatecl  by,  during  four  years  ending  1903  (Bacon) 1800 

System  of  taxation  (Ripley) 8254 

Taxation  (Cummins) 2109 

Taxes,  1903(Ramsey) 2137 

Territorial  competition  is  the  most  serious  ( Tuttle) 914 

The  inevitable  tendency  of  a  rate-making  Government  bureau  is  to 
cut  down  earnings  unjustly,  undermine  the  legitimate  value  of  rail- 
road secoritiee,  and  impair  railroad  wages  (Uines) \^^b 

8.  Doc.  24:{,  ry.4- 1— vol  4 72 
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Testimony  relative  to^ 

The  more  the  Govemment  undertakee  to  ran  railroads  the  more 

roads  are  forced  into  politics  (Ramsey) 

To  give  Ck)mmi8sion  power  to  fix  rates  would  cause  great  confasi< 

business  (Bush ) 

Tonnage  carried  by  (Morawetz) ....••• 

Tonnage  carried  in  United  States  ( Hines) ........ 

Tonnage  increase  in  last  five  years  1 1  per  cent  (Bacon) 

Tonnage  of  low-grade  freight  has  greatly  incr^sed  frona  year  to 

(Bacon) 

Tonnage,  total,  will  decrease  in  seven  yean,  I  believe^  and 

increase  (Ramsey) 

Too  frequent  unloadmg  of  cattle  now  required;  forty  boors  better 

twenty-eight  ( Harris) 

Total  ton  mileage  of  freight  carried  yearly,  1899  to  1903  (Krattscb 

Trafiic,  constant  complaints  of  delays  in  moving  ( Ramsey) 

TraflScfor,  in  1894  compared  with  1904  (HilH 

Traffic,  large  amount  of,  is  carried  at  less  tnan  cost  to  protect 

patrons  and  shippers  (Kamsey) 

Traffic  men  are  paid  $30,000  to  $50,000  a  year;  worth  it  (  Hill ) . . . 

Train  expenses  decreased  (Robinson^ 

Travel  for  one  day's  pay  (Thompson) 

Unreasonable  to  require  more  than  one  man  for  two  cars  of  o 

(Harris) 

Unwilling  to  be  restricted  in  their  power  to  fix  rates  (Bacon)  . . . 
Usual  arrangement  between  trunk  and  branch  lines  as  to  divisio 

rates  (Bond) 

Value  of  (Call) 

Value  of  property,  elements  laid  down  in  Nebraska  case  ( Mora  we 
Violating  law  less  as  to  secret  rebates  and  favors,  but  more  ji:enen 

discriminations  between  localities  (Cummins) 

Wages  ( Newcomb ) 

Wages  and  material  higher  than  in  Europe  (Hill) 

Wages  highest  in  world  (Grinnell) 

Wages  paid,  by  years  (table)  (Grinnell) 

Welfare  of  those  interested  depends  on  earning  power  of  propei 

(Willcox)  

West  of  Missouri  River  five  men  practically  control  transporta 


What  accident  and  guaranty  companies  own  (Newcomb) 

What  are  the  &cts  (Thompson) , 

What  colleges  own  (Newcomb) 

What  depositors  in  savings  banks  own  (Newcomb) 

What  fire  insurance  companies  own  f Newcomb) 

What  insurance  policy  holders  own  (Newcomb) 

What  life  insurance  companies  own  ( Newcomb) 

Where  controlled  by  men  who  are  largely  interested  in  other  en 
prises,  do  not  know  of  a  single  rate  put  into  effect  by  the  '*cont 
ling  interest'*  (Ramsey) 

Where  the  income  went 

Wholesale  prices  and  rates  compared  with  averages  for  the  dec 
from  1890  to  1899  (Newcomb) 

Who  owns  them  (Newcomb)  

Who  will  put  money  into,  when  everv  dollar  invested  is  threate 
with  having  control  taken  away  and  handed  over  'to  a  commisc 
absolutely  incompetent  (Hill)  

Wide  diffusion  of  interest  in  railroad  property  (Willcox) 

Would  rather  have  a  hundred  small  manufacturen  on  a  line  than 
big  trust  (Ramsey) 

BAKSET,  JOSEPH,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Wabash,  the  Ann  Arbor,  ; 
other  smaller  railroad  companies: 
Tettimony  of 

Capitalization— 

A  railroad  has  to  make  its  reyenues  on  rates  fixed  by  the  rail  re 

which  were  built  during  the  economical  period 

England  capitalixei  every  dollar  of  additions ^ 
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Testimony  of— 

CSapitalization — Gontinaed. 

Low  mileage  capitalization  kept  down  here  by  foct  of  earnings 

being  put  into  betterments 2160 

Not  a  railroad  in  the  country,  unless  small  line,  whose  capitaliza- 
tion represents  cost  of  property 2187 

Cattle  rates 1909,1970 

Commission  agency — 

Do  not  know  of  any,  in  connection  with  soliciting  freight ••    1978 

Consolidation — 

Beneficial  to  commerce  and  trade 1998 

Pittsbuig,  population 2001 

Tends  to  a  decrease  in  long-haul  rate  and  diminution  of  operating 

expenses 1998 

Think  combination  of  all  the  railroads  woold  be  disadvantageous 

to  the  people 2000 

Think  it  nas  gone  nearly  as  far  as  it  will  go 1999 

Discrimination  in  rates — 

Between  communities,  can  not  be  equalized  by  Commission 2138 

Chicaj^  has  great  natural  advantage  in  open  waterway  to  Europe, 

which  will  continue  regardless  of  what  Commission  does 2138 

Elnow  of  no  situation  where  a  railroad  sacrifices  any  point  where  . 

it  can  get  business,  etc 1970 

Of  all  rate  cases  Commission  decided  unreasonable  court  sustained 

them  in  only  two 1959 

Present  law  ample  to  cover  every  unjust  and  unreasonable  charge.     1958 
EBch^Townsend  bill — 

Criticised  by  E.  Michael 2002 

Export  rates- 
Export  traffic  should  beencouraged 1967 

Grain 1966 

Government  control — 

Officials,  more  employed  under 2150 

Rates  under 2150 

Government  ownership— 

Considered 2155 

Country  would  not  prosper  nnder 2150 

Industrial  development  of  country — 

Statistics 1966 

Interstate-commerce  law — 

Do  not  know  of  any  objection  to  law  present  with  Elkins  law  in- 
cluded, except  it  should  include  private-car  lines  and  boat  lines.     1940 

Provisions  considered  and  practice  under  it 1941 

lowar— 

Industrial  statistics  of • 2111 

Long  and  short  haul — 

Clause  considered 1990 

Low  through  rates  to  competitive  points  all  that  enables  farmer 
and  pnKlucer  to  get  surplus  grain  and  other  products  to  market.     1979 

Lumber  rates 1968,1970 

The  provision  "under  similar  conditions  and  circumstances''  is 

very  elastic 1985 

Ifiasouri— 

If  State  schedule  had  been  enforced  throughout  State  before  meet- 
ing of  le^slature  it  would  have  paralyzed  local  traffic 2136 

Rank  discriminations  in  rate  bill  passed  by  legislature 2135 

Table  freight  tariffs  effective  June  17,  1905 2135 

National  incorporation — 

Difference  in  rates  and  competition  would  disappear 2151 

Pennsylvania  Railroad — 

Competition  it  meets 2152 

Development  of  Pennsylvania  by,  wonderful 2001 

Bailroada— 

Amount  paid,  1903,  for  bonds,  interest,  and  dividends 2137 

As  to  having  one  general  tax 214l> 

Certain  return  on  stock;  even  4  per  cent  would  stimulate  railroad 
buUding 2IWI 
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BAMSET,  JOSEPH,  Jr.— Continued. 
Tutimony  of— 

Rail  roads — Continued. 

Considerations  which  control  a  traffic  mana^r  in  making  rates 

During  the  past  seven  years  railroads  of  United  States  have  spe 
million  and  half  dollars  to  make  good  depreciation  during  yea 
1893  to  1896  and  to  replace  absolute  equipment 

Earnings,  1903 

Government  guaranty  of  a  certain  per  cent  considered 

Gross  earnings,  increase  of , 

Hardly  one  uiat  has  facilities  necessary  to  promptly  and  proper! 
handle  its  traffic 

Have  done  more  to  develop  and  increase  traffic  and  commerce  < 
the  country  than  anjr  otner  separate  interest 

Labor  and  supplies  paid  for  by,  1903 

Of  necessity  must  serve  the  business  interests  of  their  localities . 

Securities  would  be  enhanced  if  investors  had  reasonable  ce 
tainty  that  money  in  railroads  would  be  treated  as  fairly  as  i 
mines  or  mills,  etc 

Should  not  engage  in  anv  business  except  transportation  and  pa 
sibly  owning  coal  lands 

Statistics 

Taxes,  1903 

The  more  the  Government  undertakes  to  run  railroads  the  mor 
railroads  are  forced  into  politics 

Tonnage,  total,  will  decrease  in  seven  years,  I  believe,  and  tiiei 
increase 

Traffic,  constant  complaints  of  delays  in  moving 

Traffic,  large  amount  of,  is  carried  at  less  than  cost,  to  protect  on 
patrons  and  shippers 

Where  controlled  oy  men  who  are  largely  interested  in  othe 
enterprises,  do  not  know  of  a  single  rate  put  into  effect  by  tiiu 
** controlling  interest" 

Would  rather  have  a  hundred  small  manufactarers  on  a  line  thai 

one  big  trust 

Bate  making— 

Beyond  human  power  of  half  a  dozen  men ••.... 

Business  conditions  alwavs  fix  the  rates , 

Cam  jvaign  of  Bacon  and  (losele^  to  secure  the  power , 

Clamor  for  intrusting  to  Commission  not  from  shippers  or  com 
munities,  but  from  paid  representatives  of  associations,  middle 
men,  etc 

Commission,  not  trained  in  the  work,  can  not  secure  as  fail 
results  to  railroads,  shippers,  and  communities  as  railroad  men. 

Commission,  under  Esch-Townsend  bill,  would  have  power  U 
make  new  rate,  pending  decision  of  court  on  appeal,  whi<d 
might  take  six  months  or  two  years,  railroad  coold  do  nc 
traffic 

Considerations  which  control  traffic  managers  in 

Governor  Cummins  wants  a  "postage-stamp  tariff,"  low  rates  ai 
the  long  haul  and  an  even  chance  with  everybody  else 

If  power  given  Commission,  competition  between  oommunitiei 
and  ports  would  be  entirely  under  its  control 

If  rate  were  com()Iained  of  under  Esch-Townsend  bill  it  wooU 
affect  rates  on  similar  commodities,  via  other  roads;  on  one 
commodity  it  might  affect  every  rate  in  United  States 

Know  of  no  commodity  that  has  not  rate  made  to-day;  nobodj 
makes  rates;  simply  revise,  reduce,  or  advance •••••... 

Maximum  rates  for  whole  country  would  be  worthless 

Mileage  rate  would  be  absolutely  destructive 

No  one  advocating  rate  making  by  Government  has  been  able  tc 
tell  anything  he  wants  except  to  take  away  discrimination  im- 
posed on  him  and  put  it  on  tne  other  fellow 

No  single  body  of  men  can  make  rates  for  this  country. 

Paper  read  before  Commercial  Club  of  St  Louis  by  E.  Michael, 
chairman  terminal  facilities  committee.  Business  Men's  League, 
criticising  Esch-Townsend  bill • •.•••••. 
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RAKSET,  JOSEPH,  Jr.— Gontinaed.  Figt. 

Ttitimony  of— 

Bate  making— Oontinaed. 

Present  law  prohibits  railroads  in  case  of  competition  getting  to- 

gjether  to  talk  it  over,  but  we  are  forced  to  violate  the  law 1908 

Railroads  would  make  more  money  on  same  traffic  under  govern- 
mental rate  making  than  under  their  own,  but  how  long  would 

that  traffic  be  there 1984 

Bates,  number  to  deal  with  in  United  States 1976 

Beasons  why  Commission  should  not  be  given  the  power 19|53 

Some  roads  will  put  in  a  "drastic"  rate  and  roads  carrying  that 

traffic  must  protect  their  [Mtrons 1964 

To  place  power  in  Commission  would  be  most  detrimental  if  not 

destructive  of  our  commercial  and  industrial  prosperity 1960 

Under  power  to  make  a  substituted  rate  no  tratiic  manager  would 
dare  quote  a  lower  rate,  because  that  rate  would  be  complained 

of,  etc 1974 

Bates- 
Decrease  in  1964 

Flour 1957 

Low  enough,  admitted  by  all 1953, 1967 

Lumber 1967 

No  possible  chance  for  railroads  to  combine  to  raise  rates  to  com- 
petitive points;  reasons 1979 

Stable  rates  hx  better  than  unduly  low  rates  put  in  temporarily. .    1966 
Bebates— 

Present  law  ample 1969 

Befrigerator  cars- 
Several  railroads  stockholders  in  American  Refrigerator  Transit 

Companv;  no  preference  given  to  shippers 1979, 1980 

Bivers  and  haroors — 

Government's  appropriation  for  last  ten  years  to  furnish  free  high- 
ways for  boats  and  vessels 1969 

Safety  appliances- 
Benefits  and  disadvantages 1982 

Frequently  result  in  the  thing  they  were  intended  to  prevent 

(illustration,  Harrisburg  disaster) 2169 

Ttasts— 

Bailroads  have  not  built  them  up  and  are  opposed  to  them 1997 

Wabash  Railroad- 
Amount  expended  by,  in  couplers  and  air  brakes 1974 

Capitalization  per  mile 2148 

Dividends,  none  paid  for  over  twenty-five  years 1967 

Does  not  operate  through  Canada  except  jointly  with  Canadian 

Pacific  and  with  Grand  Trunk 1940 

Icecharges 1948 

Is  paying  nearljtwice  as  much  taxes  as  ten  years  ago 2148 

Is  undercapitalized 2148 

Statement  of  funded  debt  and  interest  charges 2141, 2142 

Statistics— table 1956 

Stockholder  in  American  Refrigerator  Transit  Company;  the  rail- 
roads make  the  rate  1979,1980 

Stockholders  are  receiving  no  dividends 2143 

Stock  of,  has  some  prosp^^ve  value 2143 

Subject  to  laws  of  ^u^h  State  in  which  it  runs 2168 

Ttoes 2146 

Water  rates- 
Carriers  by  water  should  be  subject  to  interstate-commerce  law. .    1981 
If  under  interstate-commerce  law,  the  law  is  not  enforced 1981 

BAVD,  H.  S.,  president  of  Burlington  Lumber  Company,  Burlington,  Iowa: 

Tedinwnyof. 2188,8368 

Iowa— 

Distance  tariff  works  to  disadvantage  of  Iowa;  think  that  is  reason 
outside  capital  will  not  invest;  prevents  location  of  manufac- 

turersin 2194 

Paper  prepared  by,  to  refute  statement  of  Gk>vemor  Cummins 
as  to  discrimination  in  rates  against  Iowa  manufacturers  ..•••>   *^iR^ 
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BATE  KAKINGh— Gontinaed. 
Testimony  relative  to— 

Change  of  one  rate  affects  a  good  many  (Clements) 

Chan^  of  rate  on  wheat  usually  involves   change   on   c 

(Vining) 

Chicago  and  Cincinnati  freight-bureau  cases  ( Hinea) 

Childish  clamor  of  Commission  for  additional  power  ( Vining 
Clamor  for  intrusting  to  Commission,  not  from  shippers  or  o 

ties  but  from  paid  representatives  of  associations,  midillei 

(Ramsey) 

Oamor  for  legislation  commenced  with  E.  P.  Bai-on  (Biixi)  . 
"Classification" No.  20;'*  Commission's  action  reviewed  (C'lei: 
Coast  water  lines  jusUy  ought  to  be  placed  within  power  of 

sion  ( Clements) 

College  professors  (Hines) 

Colorado  people  in  accord  with  President  in  matter  of  e: 

powers  of  Commission  ( Hover) 

Combinations  of  railways  in  making  rates  (Cowan ) 

•* Commercial  conditions" — discussed  (Fifer) 

Commercial  interests  of  Mobile  would  regret  to  see  making 

pass  out  of  hands  of  railroads  (Brown) 

Commercial  organizations  favor  railroads  making  rates,  but  w] 

plaints  settled  by  a  disinterested  body  (Bacon] 

Commercial  organizations  in  all  States  but  one  tavori^g  ultio 

bunal  (Bacon) 

Commission  appointed  with  absolute  powers  to  fix  rates — m< 

(Frame) 

Commission,  as  administrative  body,  with  either  court  of  tra 

tion  or  United  States  courts  as  appellate  tribunal  recom 

(Kennett) 

"Commission  can  not  do  work  which  railroads  require  several  tl 

persons  to  perform  (Vining) 

Commission  can  not  fix  a  rate,  because  power  not  delegated  ( J 
Commission,  certain  duties  of,  should  be  transferred  to  other 

ments  (Prouty) 

CommisHion  could  only  satisfy  all  communities  by  sacrificing  r 

of  railways  (Mather) 

Commission  entirely  uncalled  for  (Smedley ) 

Commission,  form  of  procedure  to  prevent  rebates  and  discrimi 

(Prouty) 

Commission  given  power  to  fix  reasonable  rate  would  not  tur 

upside  down;  would  make  railroads  cautious  (Fifer) 

Commission  has   no   settled  principles  as  to  future    rate 

(Willcox) 

Commission  has  not  sought  to  enjoin,  as  between  localities,  ei 

Wichita  case  ( Clements ) 

Commission  has  recommended  changes  from  year  to  year, 

requires  (Clements) 

Commission  has  wider  view  of  rates  in  country  than  any  one 

man  (Fifer) 

Commission,  how  it  should  be  constituted  (Prouty) 

Commission,  instead  of  having  authority  to  make  orders,  8h< 

investigators  ( Bradley) , 

Commission,  if  intrustea  with,  should  be  divided  into  districts  ( 
Commission,  investing  with  authority  to  fix  a  rate  in  lieu 

found  to  be  unlawful  (Cummina) , 

Commission  makes  one  order  to  cease  and  desist  and  anotl 

reparation  (Prouty ) 

Commission-made  rate  no  more  sacred  to  agent  hustling  for  b 

than  that  made  by  railroad  (Carleton) 

Commission  not  required  to  establish,  but  make  specific  rates  : 

of  those  condemned  (Cummins) 

Commission,  not  trained  in  the  work,  can  not  secure  as  fair  rei 

railroads,  shippers,  and  communities  as  railroad  men  (Rams 
Commission  of  limited  number  would  be  unable  to  make  rates 

all  the  railways  make  (Mather) 

Commission,  opposed  to  mtrusting  it  with  (Barber) •••.. 
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tATE  MAKING— Oontinaed.  ^v(e. 

Testimony  relative  to— 

GommissioD,  opposed  to  intmsting  it  with  (Simmons) 1841 

Commission,  opposed  to  in truBting  to  (Bean) 1824 

Commission,  opposed  to  intrusting  to  (Finkvine)  1827 

Commission,  pnysical  impossibility  giving  attention  to  the  vast  num- 
ber of  cases  (Parker) 2114 

Commission,  pK)litically  appointed  and  trained  in  different  channels 

(Parker) 2112 

Commission,  regulation  of  rates  means  reduction  of  rates  (Krutt- 

schnitt) 3112 

Commission  should  be  given  power  to  fix  the  rate  for  the  future,  with 

right  of  review  (Prouty) 2794-2873,2886 

Commission  should  be  grant.  J  power  to  fix  rate;  then  allow  aggrieved 
to  attack  it  according  to  established  judicial  procedure  (Cummins) .     2046 

Commission  should  be  left  simply  administrative  duties  ( Prouty) 2863 

Commission  should  have  on  it  a  fair  number  of  traffic  experts  ( Ripley) .     2334 
Commission  should  have  power  to  fix  rate  on  complaint  and  hearing 

(Gardner) 1630 

Commission  should  have  power,  not  to  originate  rates,  but  to  super- 
vise and  to  name  a  fair  rate  in  case  a  certain  given  rate  is  condemn^ 

(Robinson) 2497 

Commission  should  have  power  to  compel  carriers  and  shippers  to 

obey  its  rate  findings  (Kennett) 2626 

Commission  should  nave  power  to  declare  a  rate  unreasonable,  to 
declare  what  is  a  reasonable  rate,  and  that  its  findings  shall  go  into 

immediate  effect  (Clements) 3243 

Commis^^ion  should  have  power  to  investigate  shipper  and  carrier,  to 
decide  reasonableness  of  rates,  and  to  correct  same  by  naming  sub- 
stitute rate  or  maximum  rate  to  go  into  effect  promptly  (Kennett).    2526 
Commission  should  have  supervising  power  over  rates,  with  power  to 

fix  maximum  rates,  etc.  (CaM) 2684 

Commission,  under  Esch-Townsend  bill,  would  have  power  to  make 
new  rate,  pending  decision  of  court  on  appeal,  which  might  take 

six  months  or  two  years,  railroad  could  do  no  traffic  ( Ramsey) 1974 

Comminsion  useful,  but  prefer  it  as  potent  critic  rather  than  originator 

of  rates  (Jopling) 2018 

Commission  wouM  lie  ''amateurs"  in  (Leslie) 2978 

Commission  would  be  disinterested  ( Stick ney) 2121 

Commission  would  be  driven  to  adopt  mileage  basis  as  State  commis- 
sions are  (Elliott) 3282 

Commission  would  be  untrammeled  by  competition  or  desire  to  favor 

particular  line  (Stickney ) 2128 

Commission  would  control  prosperity  of  all  localities  (Willcox) 3647 

Commission  would  not  make  rates  for  each  railroad  but  one  schedule 

for  all  (Stickney) 2120 

Commission's  delay  in  reaching  conclusion  (Mitchell ) 2177 

Commission's  effort  to  promote  additional  legislation  confined  to 

•*Cullom  bill"  (Bacon) 1923 

Commission's  order  at  present  is  that  carrier  shall  cease  and  desist 
from  charging  present  rate  and  a  recommendation  as  to  rate  which 

carrier  shall  charge  ( Prouty) 2866 

Commission's  order  formerly  was  that  carrier  shall  cease  and  desist 
from  charging  more  than  amount  which  it  determined  was  reason- 
able (Prouty) 2866 

Commission's  power  to  fix  rate  under  £sch-Townsend  bill  restricted 

to  acomplaint  (Bacon) 1773 

Commission's  power  under  present  law  (Peck) 1364 

Commission's  rate-makinff  efforts  constantly  cnallenged  (Hines) 3762 

Competition  between  railroads  existing  eight  years  ago  has  disap- 
peared (Prouty) 2879 

Complaint  of  time  and  expense  in  getting  cases  prepared  and  tried 

by  the  Commission  (Bond) 1389 

Complaints  of  shippers  ( Hines) 8752 

Complaintsprincipallyfromcountrydistrictsandsmalltowns  (Ripley) .     2325 
Complaints  not  so  much  of  rates  being  unreasonable  as  that  discrimi- 
DfttionBand  pr<)ferencefl  are  shown  (Hiland) 1321 
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RATS  MAKING— Ontinaed. 
Testimony  relative  to — 

Gonceutrating  a  power  now  widely  difioaed  (Newcomb) 

Conditions  are  changing  constantly,  and  we   try  to  adapt  i 

changes  (Bowes) - 

Conditions  favorable  for  Soathem  States  ( Grates) •••• 

Conditions  vary  almost  daily  (Mather) 

Contiscatory  rate  considerea  (Clements) 

Congress,  if  it  does  not  in  some  form  make  the  rate,  wiU  take  t 

ways  (Cummins) 

Congress  may  say  that  a  railway  shall  earn  lese  in  proportion  1 

ice  from  transportation  of  coal  than  from  anything  else  (Pro 
Congress,  right  i>U  to  fix  compensation  for  transportation  ( Foi 
Considerations  which  control  traffic  managers  in  ( Kamsey ) . . . 
Coast itiition  forbids  levying  duties  in  commerce  between  Stai 

railways  do  equivalent  wnen  they  fix  rates  to  stimolate  one 

and  destroy  another  (Cummins) , 

Correct  basis  is  a  fair  return  on  value  of  road  and  eqnipinent  (i 
Correct  basis  is  to  so  adjust  rates  as  to  yield  fair  return  on  vi 

road  and  equipment  (Robinson) 

Court,  as  to  power  of,  to  inouire  whether  or  not  a  discrimini 

undue  and  prescribe  remedy  (Prouty) 

Court  can  be  given  no  power  to  determine  rate  for  fatnre;  th 

must  bestow  that  power  on  a  commission  (Proaty) 2£ 

Court  can  not  fix  rate  because  can  not  exercise  legislative  fuj 

(Peck) 

Court  can  set  aside  or  enjoin  action  of  Commission;  that  is  ex 

jurisdiction  (Cummins) 

Court  could  not  be  clothed  with  authority  to  fix  rate  for  fatare 

mins) 

Court  could  not  make  an  order  to  cease  and  desist  about  a  disci 

tion  of  5  cents;  decisions  cited  (Prouty) 

Court  decisions  establish  doctrine  that  railroad  rates  are  baBe< 

the  authoritjr  of  State  to  levy  taxes  (Stickney) 

Court  has  decided  Commission  must  have  in  view  fair  retun 

value  of  property  (Staples) 

Court  has  no  power  to  review  an  order  of  the  Commission;  o 

of  the  Attorney-General  cited  ( Prouty ) 

Court  would  have  authority  to  say  whether  rate  fixed  by  OcMnn 

was  reasonable  and  jost;  in  my  ludgment  court  would  be  com 

to  decide  the  question  (Cockrell) 

Courts  do  not  like  to  dig  through  this  kind  of  cases  (Fifer) 

Create  a  new  department  to  supervise  and  poUoe  railroads  (Mai 

Creation  of  special  court  (Prouty) 

Criticisms  of  Commission  reviewed  (Clements) 

Cummins's  statement  quoted  (Hines) 

Dangerous  to  give  Commission  power  proposed  (Cooper) 

Dangerous  to  mtrust  to  Commission  (Gates) 

Defect  in  law  is  that  neither  Commission  nor  court  has  power  1 

with  respect  to  the  future,  whether  a  rate  is  reasonable  orunr 

able — whether  a  discrimination  is  due  or  undue  (Prouty) 

Delays    in    disposing   of   cases;    causes   given;    remedy   sog; 

(rtouty) , 

Depends  entirely  upon  conditions  that  exist  in  localities  (Hilan 

Demand  for  adjustment  of  rates  (Newcomb) 

Destroy  the  Robin  Hood  method  of  (Robinson) 

Diagnosis  in  brief  (Newcomb) 

Differences  between  localities  settled  usually  bettor  by  railroadj 

Commission;  cases  where  remedy  should  be  through  Commi 

Kansas  millers'  case  cited  (Proufy) 

Differentials  absolutely  essential  (Ptouty) 

Difficulties  of  arbitrary  (Tuttle) 

Difficulties  of,  illustrated  in  petition  of  Chicago  and  St  Louis 

chants  claiming  rates  unfair  (Bowes) 

Distance  rate  inadvisable  (Cummins) 

Distance  rate  opposed  (Beism) 

Distance  rate  would  be  particularly  hard  on  western  country  (Hil 
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ATB  KAKINC^-Continued.  P»«^ 

TuHmony  r  dative  to — 

Dominant  principle  the  relative  cost  of  service;  varied  only  in  emer- 
gency (Cummina) 2069,2074 

Do  not  assume  rate-making  power  can  be  delegated  to  commission  pos- 

seesins  judicial  and  executive  powers  ( Peck ) 1371 

Do  not  believe  law  can  be  framed  that  will  enable  courts  to  grant 

required  relief  (Cummins) 2045 

Do  not  know  of  an  instance  where  Ck)mmis8ion  ever  continued  a  case 

or  failed  to  hear  when  parties  were  ready  (Fifer) 3346 

Do  not  question  honesty  of  Commission,  but  doubt  their  ability  to 
deal  promptly  and  efficiently  with  various  questions  arising  in 

(Lyster) 3059 

Do  not  recommend  radical  departure  to  untried  methods  (Jennings).  2304 
Do  not  think  Ck)mmisKion  has  ever  been  overruled  by  Supreme  Court 

on  a  question  of  fact  (Prouty) 2887 

Do  not  think  Commission  has  on  docket  to-day  a  case  which  can  be 
satisfactorily  disposed  of  without  determining  the  rate  for  the  future 

(Prouty) 2881 

Do  not  think  Commission  would  exercise  power  to  advance  a  rate 

(Prouty) 2886 

Do  not  think  Elkins  law  added  anything  practically  to  our  power  to 

correet  a  discrimination  in  the  published  tariff  ( Prouty ) 2889 

Do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  any  additional  powers  to  anybody 

(Elliott) 3289 

Do  not  think  it  proper  for  railroads  to  be  interested  in  manufacturing 

or  mining  as  against  their  competitors  on  their  lines  ( Prouty ) 2883 

Do  not  think  rate  should  go  into  e£tect  before  carrier  had  right  to 

appeal  (Kruttschnitt) 3117 

Do  not  thmk  there  is  any  occult  mystery  about  fixing  rates  ( Harris) .  1534 
Do  not  want  series  of  rates  that  resemble  a  patchwork  quilt  ( Ix'slie) .  2997 
During  ten  years  it  was  thought  Commission  had  the  power,  no  such 

revolution  came  aa  is  now  predicted  (Clements) 2995 

Elasticity  desirable  (Bean) 1824 

Empower  commission  to  exercise  promptly  legislative  function  of 
making  new  rates  where  existing  rat^  are  proven  imjust  or  un- 
reasonable (Martin) 3476 

England  has  a  law  like  ours  except  that  Parliament  fixes  the  maxi- 
mum rate  (Prouty) 2886 

England's  and  Canada's  commission  {>ower  to  fix  rates  ( Prouty) 2873 

Entirely  satiafied  with  present  conditions  and  opposed  to  extending 

power  to  Commission  ( Hearne) 3070 

Esch-Townsend  bill  provisions  criticised  (^fiond ) 1384 

Each-Townaend  bill  criticised;  Commission  would  have  to  employ 

more  experts  than  railroads  have  (Peck) 1345 

Esch-Townsend  bill  provision  opposed  ( Barber) 1 840 

Excitement  aa  to,  good  deal  of  it  political  (Jansen) 2171 

Existing  rates  reasonable  (Willcox) 3G34 

Expert  traffic  men  onlv  persona  competent  to  pass  on  freight  rates 

(Bowes) : 2727 

Extent  of  power  Congress  could  confer  on  court  ( Mather) 1468 

Extent  of  proposed  rate-making  power  ( Hines) 3750 

Extent  to  which  would  follow  Iowa  law  (Cummins) 2064 

Even  under  the  present  law,  and  with  much  less  work  to  interfere 
with  reaching  c*orrect  reaulta,  the  Commission's  orders  have  gen- 
erally been  unwise  from  a  public  standpoint  (Hines) 1146 

Facta  which  show  rates  should  be  reduced  ( Cowan ) 3400 

Eailiire  of  attempt  at  uniform  classification  for  United  States  (Ripley)  2322 
Fairlv  treated  in  our  section  and  opposed  to  change  that  would  place 

in  hands  of  Commission  ( McGregor) 30(50 

Fair  return  on  investments,  but  not  on  watered  stock  (Robinson)  ...    2491 

Favor  achedule  of  rates  (Stickney ) '.    2124 

Favor  placing  final  power  outside  of  railroads  (Higbie) 1874 

Few  rates  can  he  changed  without  throwing  out  of  adjustment  large 

numl)era  of  others  (Fordyce) 2201 

Finding  of  Commission  shoula  go  into  immediate  effect  but  remain 
mibject  to  appeal  (Cockrell) 3373 
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BATB  MAKINGh— Ck)ntinaed. 
Testimony  relative  to— 

For  Government  to  fix  exact  rates  is  on- American,  mijaat,  oi 

Bary,  unwise  (Elliott) 

For  ten  years  no  carrier  denied,  in  his  answer,  authority  of  C( 

sion  to  fix  future  rate.     (William  R.  Morrison  cited. )     (Cleoc 

Flood  of  litigation  would  follow  ( Newconab) 

IVequent  changes  in  rates  (Newcomb) 

Mction,  mechanical  and  industrial  ( Newcomb ) 

Generally  it  would  be  better  to  fix  a  maximum  rate  and  give  eli 

as  much  as  possible  (Fifer) 

Greneral  principles  ( Newcomb) 

Getting  fair  treatment  by  railroads  under  present  arrangements  ( 

ley) 

Give  Commission  all  power  necessary  to  ferret  rebates  and  diacr 

tions  and  illegal  practices  (Kruttschnitt) 

Give  Commission  increased  powers  of  investigation;  add  to  i 

sonnel  railway  experts  (Parker) 

Giving  power  to  Commission  a  dangerous  experiment  (Kerr)  . 
Governmental  interference  and  excessive  regulation  harmful  ( Pa 
Gk>vemmental  interference  in,  would  discourage  railroad  build 

West  (Bird) 

Governmental  rates,  inflexible  (Parker^ 

Government  control  of  rates  not  feasible  without  Government  c 

ship  (Chapman) , 

Government  control  would  check  railroad  initiative  (Oarielon). 

Government  interference,  opposed  (Sloseon) 

Government  ownership  would  be  worse  than  present  evil  (Oab< 
Government  paternalism  subject  to  change  and  political  infli 

(Mitchell) -^ 

Government  supervision  favored  as  effective  remedy  for  ahippei 

removal  of  temptations  for  rebates  (Cabot) 

Government  too  slow  (Shevlin) 

Governor  Cummins  wants  a  "postage-stamp  tariff,"  low  rates  c 

long  haul,  and  an  even  chance  witn  everybody  eJae  (Ramsey) 

Grain  rates;  where  did  profit  go?    (Fifer) 

Great  deal  of  this  excitement  is  created  bv  politicians  and  newsi 

of  Chicago  American-Hearst  tvpe  (CJarie) 

Great  maRsi^s  of  people  not  hear^  from  here  ( Cooper) 

Greatest  trouble  is  carriers  can  not  get  together  and  confer  wi 

shadow  of  prison  over  them,  due  to  construction  of  Sherma 

(Krutt**chmtt) 

Harris's  statement  quoted  (Hines) 

Have  always  insisted  that  the  rate  fixed  bv  Commiseion  ahon 

observed  for  a  certain  length  of  time  ana  then  oeaae  to  be  oi 

tory  on  carrier  (Prouty) 

Have  never  advocated  a  minimum  rate  (Clements) 

Have  yet  to  see  miller  desiring  change  in  law  (Shaffield) 

Hijrbie's  statement  quoted  ^Hines) 

Higher  commission  to  pass  judgment  on  rate  question  would  me< 

suggestions;  membership  of  three  (Prouty) 28^ 

Highly  technical;  believe  interests  of  the  West  best  conserve 

having  those  experienced  in  traffic  remain  in  control  (Tricket 
If  all  frei^'ht  men  were  to  get  together  to  make  schedule  of  nU 

do  exact  justice  they  could  not  succeed  ( Fifer) , 

If  by  Commission,  outcome  would  be  distance  tariff  (Band) 

If  by  Commission,  rates  would  be  based  on  per  ton  per  mile  ( Ke 
If  carrier  iix  unreasonable  rate,  on  complaint  c^urt  may  order 

rate  to  cease,  leaving  carrier  to  name  another  ( Peck ) 

If  Commission  as  now  constituted  will  not  \  isely  exercise  the  pc 

no  reason  for  withholding  (Cummins) , 

If  Commission  clothed  with  power,  lack  of  responsibility  would 

investors  ( Kruttschnitt) 

If  Commission  had  power  to  fix  a  rate,  do  not  know  that  it  m 

materially  affect  rebate  questions;  it  might  prevent  discrimin 

in  some  cases  (Clements}  ••••• •.•••••••••••••••••••, 
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TB  MAKING— Continued.  Pb««* 

Tulimony  relative  to— 

If  Commission  had  power  to  make  rates  commercial  relations  would 
be  disturbed  (Smith) 2830 

If  Commission  undertake  duties  now  performed  by  intelligent  rail- 
road men,  will  shortly  find  itself  in  terrible  mess  (Painter) 2978 

If  Commission  vested  with  power  asked,  it  would  be  obliged  to  fix 
rates  with  reference  to  distimce  that  would  necessarily  build  up 
one  city  rather  than  another  (Hiland) 1324 

If  Commission  were  vested  with  power  to  make  rates,  do  not  think  it 
could  maintain  differentials  under  Constitution  ( Mather) 1471 

If  Commission  will  insist  that  railroad  shall  carry  all  the  trafiSc  it  can 
at  rate  affording  fair  returns,  you  will  get  rates  down  quicker  than 
any  other  way  (Hill) 1486 

If  confiscatory  proceeding  railroad  would  go  in  and  restrain  Commis- 
sion and  not  have  to  refer  to  this  law  (Cockrell) 3373 

If  Congress  fix  a  rate  that  is  legislative  act  (Prouty ) 2872 

If  Government  assume  rate  making,  it  must  also  assume  liabilities  of 
carriers  and  guarantee  fair  return  on  capital  invested  ( Fordyc«) . . .    2204 

If  Government  is  to  fix  the  rate,  it  must  be  high  enough  to  pay  owner 
cost,  depreciation,  and  interest  (Elliott) 3278 

If  Government  owned  all  the  railroads,  rates  could  not  be  fixed  mathe- 
matically at  central  headquarters  and  permit  any  development  of 
business  (Elliott) 3276 

If  in  hands  of  Commission,  result  probably  arbitrary  mileage  standard 
(Fordyce) 2204 

If  only  maximum  rates,  leaving  railroad  free  to  make  lower  rates, 
purpose  of  preventing  discriminations  defeated  (Stickney ) 2128 

If  power  given  Commission,  competition  between  communities  and 
ports  would  be^ entirely  under  its  control  (Ramsey) 1962 

If  power  is  given  to  fix  a  future  rate,  that  will  estabh^  that  rate,  and 
It  will  not  go  down  afterwards  (Hill) 1486 

If  power  were  given  to  Commission  we  should  be  in  same  boat  M 
shippers  in  England  (Bradley) 2834 

If  power  were  in  Commission,  traffic  men  would  make  the  same  rates 
then  as  now  ( Filer) 3344 

If  rate  were  complained  of,  under  Esch-Townsend  bill,  it  would  affect 
rates  on  similar  commodities,  via  other  roads;  on  one  commodity  it 
might  affect  every  rate  in  United  States  (Ramsey) 1975 

If  vou  give  Commission  power  to  Qjl  rates  you  should  give  power  to 
mspect  books  ( Davies) 3470 

If  wise  for  Government  to  fix  price  of  transportation,  because  of  its 
affecting  everyone,  whv  not  equally  wise  to  fix  price  of  coal,  elec- 
tricity, and  labor  (Elliott) 3274 

Illustration  of  present  method  and  difficulties  Commission  would  meet 
(Parker) 2116 

Impartial  tribunal  (Staples) 31 

Impossible  for  6  men  to  do  what  500  or  700  skilled  traffic  men  are  try- 
ing to  do  ( Thurber ) 251 3 

Impossible  for  6  or  12  men  in  Wasliington  to  make  rates  ( Bradley ) . .    2835 

Impossibility  of  making  schedule  of  rates,  measuring  each  by  the  cost 
of  carriage  (Stickney) 2128 

Incompatibility  of  the  Commission's  functions  (Hines) 1145 

Incorrect  statement  of  issue  involved  (Hines) 3764 

In  early  days  of  Commission  practically  all  its  orders  were  complied 
with  (Prouty) 2910 

In  my  opinion  no  way  to  protect  railroads  from  erroneous  decision  of 
Commission  within  particular  broad  limits  ( Prouty ) 2873 

In  questions  involving  change  of  rate  traffic  nianajrers  of  our  lines 
meet  so  that  I  may  have  benefit  of  what  each  knows  ( Bird) 2285 

In  reference  to  taking  a  case  directly  to  court  (Cunuiiins ) 2085 

In  refrigerator  charges  Commission's  only  power  is  to  say  charge  is 
unreasonable;  Supreme  Court  has  never  dccidtni  we  had  that  power, 
&s  applied  to  future  ( Prouty ) 2864 

Indufitrial  communities  depend  on  local  railways  for  protection  against 
competitors  (Mather) 1451 
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RATE  MAKIKG--Continaed. 
Tettimony  relative  to— 

Interstate-commerce  law  convention  petition  for  rate-revisiiig  pa 

in  certain  cases  (Bacon} 

Interstate-commerce  law  has  hindered  reductions  (Newcomb) 

Interstate-commerce  law  reenforced  by  Elkins  law  sufficient  (Koc 
Intolerable  to  ask  aggrieved  party  to  submit  oontroversy  for  f 

adjudication  to  adversary  (Cummins) 

Iron  clad,  inflexible  rates  would  not  result  from  granting  powei 

Commisaion;  illustrations  (Knapp) 

Iron  trade  has  prospered  wonderfully;  statistics  (Pilling) 

Intrustmg  to  Commission  one  step  to  Government  ownership  (f 

dyce )  

Iowa,  have  heard  of  no  complaint  in,  of  present  eonditiou  (Flnkvin 
Iowa  manufacturers  and   jobbers-  satisfied  with    present  oondit 

(Fink  vine ) 

Is  an  exercise  of  legislative  power  which  yon  can  not  confer  a{ 

courts  (Fifer) , 

I  spent  three  years  as  member  of  a  committee  enga^^  in  effort 

make  for  the  country  a  uniform  classification;  failed  (Bird) 

Is  the  only  property  right  railroads  have  (Tuttle) , 

It  was  not  intended  to  confer  rate-making  powers  on  Ck)nunisBion  (< 

bates  in  Congress  cited)  (Thurber) 

Judicial  functions  should  be  taken  from  Commission  ( Prouty ) 

Justice  recjuires  that  any  order  reducing  a  rate  should  be  suspend 

during  judicial  review,  and  ordinarily  a  bond  by  the  earner  n 

protect  the  party  who  Dears  the  charge  (Hines) 

Knapp's  (Commissioner)  statement  (pioted  (Hines) 

Know  of  no  commodity  that  has  not  rate  made  to-day;  nobody  mali 

rates;  simply  revise,  reduce,  or  advance  (Ramsey) 

Elnoxville,  Tenn.,  Commeroiai  Club,  opposed  to  mtmsting  Oomm 

sion  with  ( Powers) 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Manufacturers  and  Producers'  Association,  oppos 

to  intrusting  Commission  with  (Smithy 

Last  report  of  Commission  recommenae  subjects  for  amendme 

( Clements ) 

Law,  as  at  present  administered,  sufficient  to  protect  all  shippc 

(Hui) r 

Left  to  traffic  officers;  not  discussed  at  B.  and  M.  board  meetu 

(Tuttle) 

L^islation  proposed  would  not  enable  Comnussion  to  lay  hands  npi 

every  rate  (Clements) 

L^islati ve  act;  maximum  rate  case  cited 

Legislative  power  of  Congress  can  not  be  del^ated  to  a  commissio 

irases  citea  (Bond) 

Lessons  from  abroad  (Newcomb)  

Lea*5ons  from  exi)erience;  in  Geoi^gia  ( Newcomb) 3" 

Let  Commission  fix  rate  and  have  it  go  to  court,  where  it  will  staz 

unless  confiscatory  ( Withers) 

Let  Commission  start  by  sayine  10  cents  is  wrong,  and  let  the  peop 

engaged  in  business  get  together  and  make  a  better  rate  (Elliott) 
Local  discrimination  can  not  be  changed  except  by  a  oommissioii  wil 

power  to  fix  minimum  or  absolute  rates  (Hmes) 

Local  issue  (Carleton) , 

Localities,  adjusting  rates  relatively  M  to,  occupies  entire  time  < 

traffic  people  (Bowes) 

L(m)i  delays  have  been  fault  of  attorneys  (Fifer) .-. 

Loo(>holes  should  not  be  left  so  that  Commission  may  usurp  legislatii 

powers  (  Bond ) 

LoweriuK  of  rates  in  one  section  would  be  eqidvalent  to  advance  i 

another  (Pillinj?) 

Low  rate  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota  on  grain  helps  those  State  (Hill] 

Low  rate  in  Texas  on  cotton  helps  Texas  ( Hill) , 

Low  rate  on  coal  and  haril-wood  lumber  from  West  Virginia  will  he! 

West  Virginia  more  than  anything  else  (Hill) 

LinnlK^rmen's  lOxchange  o^  Pniladelphia,  recommendations  (Tole 

ton) 
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LTS  KAKIVG— Continued.  Page. 

Tetiimony  relatire  to— 

Majority  of  rates  are  made  either  by  markets  or  direct  competition 

(Filer) 3331 

Manufacturers  in  opposition  to  Commission  r^^lating  rates  y New- 
comb) 3686 

Marnn  between  profit  and  loss  is  lees  than  one-tenth  of  a  cent  for  car- 
ry mg  a  ton  of  freight  (Thurber) 2604 

Market  competition,  more  satisfairtory  than  railroad  competition,  is 

disappearing;  illustration  (Prouty) 2881 

Matter  of  evolution  (Bird) 2274 

Maximum  rate  case;  court's  views  as  to  order  in  case  and  as  to  power 

of  Commission  over  every  rate  (Clements) 3035 

Maximum  rates;  circumstances  under  which  I  believe  in  (Cummins).    2077 
Maximum  rates  for  whole  country  would  be  worthless  (Ramsey) ....    1984 
Maximum  rates,  if  made  for  whole  country,  would  do  no  good  (Cum- 
mins)     2073 

Maximum  rate;  would  not  limit  power  of  Commission  to  (Cummins) .    2078 
Members  of  Commission  would  naturally  favor  their  own  States;  case 

cited  (Smith) 2012 

Memorial  against  Southern  Railway  does  not  represent  the  larger 

business  interests  of  Danville  (Pritchett) 2006 

Menace  of  central  power  fixing  rates — rate  to  suit  one  section  would  be 

great  injustice  to  another  ( Pilling) 2976 

Merchants  and  others  interested  are  satisfied  with  present  rates 

(Garrison) 1812 

Merchants'  Excbanffe,  St.  Louis,  urges  enlargement  of  powers  of 

Conmiission  as  outlined  by  President  Roosevdt  (Kennett) 2626 

Mere  power  to  fix  the  maximum  rate  would  not  enable  Commission  to 

hanale  questions  of  discriminations  ( Clements) 3241 

Mileage  basis  would  mean  ruin  to  country  (Bradley) 2834 

Mileage  rate  would  be  absolutely  destructive  ( Ramsey ) 1984 

Most  rates  are  basic,  and  a  change  in  one  affects  a  thousand  or  a  mil- 
lion (Thurber) 2604 

Movement  to  promote  additional  legislation  originated  with  commer- 
cial orguiizations  of  the  countrv  ( Bacon) 1934 

Must  be  tribunal  to  determine  whether  railroad  has  so  used  its  prop- 
erty as  to  destroy  mine  (Prouty) 2862 

Most  be  tribunal  which  has  power  to  judge  between  railway  and 

public  (Prouty) 2862 

National  ix)ard  of  trade  action  (Bacon) 1910 

"Natural  advantages"  and  the  mileage  basis  (Hines) 3745 

Natural  advantages  to  be  considered  (Cummins) 2086 

Naturally  belongs  to  railroads,  and  no  one  else  can  do  as  well  (Tuttle) .      939 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  opposed  to  granting  it  to  Commis- 
sion (Fuller) 3207 

No  automatic  method  (Peck) 1361 

No  commission  can  make  any  considerable  portion  of  the  tariffs  of 

the  country— not  vears  enough  in  life  (Bird) 2262 

No  commission  would  establish  rates  that  would  reduce  income  below 

point  furnishing  ample  inducement  to  investors  ( Cummins ) 2046 

No  desire  for  rates  to  be  fixed  primarily  by  Commission  ( Bacon) 1772 

No  effective  judicial  review  is  or  can  be  provided  (Mather) 1460 

No  further  legislation  needed  (Grinnell).. 2228 

No  general  rule  for,  and  is  confined  to  experts  (Tuttie) 915 

No  intelligent  basis  for  (Cowan) 3432 

No  justification  for  basing,  uniform  rates  on  mileage  (Robinson) 2431 

No  need  of  Government   doing  anything  more   than  at   present 

(Carle) 2179,2181 

No  objection  to  present  law  (Bowes) 2734 

No  objection  where  complaint  of  excessive  rate  is  made  to  giving 
Commission  power  to  inquire  into  it,  and  if  found  excessive  to  cor- 
rect it  (Chapman) 2365 

No  one  advocating  rate  making  by  Government  has  been  able  to  tell 
anything  he  wants  except  to  take  away  discrimination  impose<l  on 

him  and  put  it  on  the  other  fellow  (Ramsey) 2139 

No  reasons  have  been  suggested  for  si'izure  of  control  of  railroad 
property  by  political  agencies  (Willcox) 3628 
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RATE  MAKING— Continued. 
Testimony  relative  to — 

No  remedy  can  be  justified  which  deprives  owner  of  railroad  prop 

of  due  process  of  law  (Bird) 

No  rule  can  be  laid  down  for;  no  one  can  draw  adequate  sta 

(Tuttle) 

No  single  body  of  men  can  make  rates  for  this  country  (Ramsey) 
No  tribunal  could  have  the  requisite  ability  and  capacity  (Hinee) 
Not  able  to  see  how  you  can  apply  remedy  unless  you  have  an  adi 

istrative  or  legislative  tribunal  which  can,  under  your  authoi 

substitute  a  rate  to  be  charged  in  future  m  place  of  rate  fo 

unlawful  (Knapp) 

Not  a  definite  science  (Bird) 

Not  a  matter  of  volition  on  part  of  railroads  (Mather) 

Not  an  exact  science;  probably  never  will  be  ( Biddle ) 

Not  done  by  few  ** railroad  magnates,"  but  result  of  large  numbc 

commercial  and  geographical  forces  and  conditiona  working 

upon  the  other  (Elliott) 

Not  in  accord  with  clamor  for  increased  legislation  (Koch) 

Not  in  favor  of  change,  believing  present  laws  are  sufficient  to  coi 

evils,  if  rigidly  enforced  (Toppmg) 

Not  in  sympathy  with  memorial  against  Southern  Railway  ( Joplii 
Not  in  sympathy  with  memorial  against  Southern  Railway  by  cer 

citizens  of  Danville,  Va.  (Boatwright) 

Not  much  sentiment  among  shippers  in  Kansas  for  regulation  of  r 

bv  legislation;  quite  a  clamor  nrom  people  who  never  ship  a  carl 

of  anything  ( Lyster) 

Not  only  should  initiative  remain  with  the  carriers,  but  any  oi 

requiring  rate  to  be  changed  should  be  limited  as  to  its  ened 

a  not  very  long  period  (Knapp] 

Not  possible  for  Commission  to  aajust  differences  and  fix  rates  as  ^ 

as  rail  roads  ( Bird ) 

Nothing  should  be  done  to  lessen  New  Orleans's  natural  and  acqui 

advantages  (Robinson) 241^, 

Now  takes  six  months  or  year  to  get  a  decision  (Bradley ) 

Number  of  tariffs  filed  with  Commission  average  300  (vining) 

Object  to  its  bein^  intrusted  to  (Commission;  people  now  in  charge 

have  grown  up  m  business  (Grote) 

Of  cases  that  have  gone  through  Commission  to  Supreme  Ck>urt  o 

seven  and  one-half  years  is  average  time  consumed  (Call) 

Only  basis  to  avoid  complaints  of  discrimination  between  commi 

ties  would  be  distance  tariff,  but  no  man  who  has  studied  quest 

wants  that  process  performed  (Bird) 

Only  basis  for  low  rates  is  low  cost  of  producing  ( Hill  J 

Only  demanding  legislation  is  preference  between  localities;  propo 

legislation  not  necessary  (Mather) 

Only  way  which  public  can  be  protected  is  by  acting  directly  u 

rates;  as  I  understand  Constitution,  court  can  not  (Prouty)  ... 
One  embarrassment  is  that  Commission  must  become  a  suitor  in 

courts  to  enforce  its  own  determination  ( Knapp) 

One  water  rate  will  affect  rates  over  entire  country  (Fifer) 

Opinion  of  present  Commission  that  after  its  action  there  ought  tc 

a  time,  so  if  conditions  change,  road  shall  be  free  to  make  its  c 

rate  (Fifer) ^ 

Opinion  of  railroads  that  rates  not  too  high  should    not  con 

(Cowan) 

Opposed  to  a  fixed  rate  (Smedley) 

Opposeii  to  any  commission  being  granted  the  power  (Grinnell) . . 

Opposed  to  change  in  (Gilchrist) 

Opposed  to  changes  in  law  (Columbus  Board  of  Trade) 

Opposed  to  changing  present  method  and  giving  it  to  Commiss 

( Garrison ) 

Opposeii  to  clothing  Commission  with  right  to  make  hiterstate  rate 

this  country  ( Prouty) 

Opposed  to  conferring  the  power  on  Commission,  as  provided  in  Et 

Townsend  bill  (Nutting) 

Opposed  to  enpowering  Commission  to  make  rates  (Bkxlgett)  ... 
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ATB  MAKINGK— Continaed.  Pa««. 

Testimony  relative  to— 

Opposed  to  distance  tariff  rate  (Woodworth) 2361 

Opposed  to  enlarging  powers  of  Commission  (Boatwriglit) 2005 

Opposed  to  enlarging  powers  of  Commission  ( Pritchett) 2004 

Opposed  to  Federal  mterference  (Miller) 2021 

Opposed  to  giving  the  powder  to  Commission  (Mitchell) 2214 

Opposed  to  Government  rate  making  and  mileage  basis  (Smith ) 2011 

Opposed  to  Government  rate  making,  present  rates  generally  acqui- 
esced in  (Cox) 2009,2010 

Opposed  to  Governmental  regulation  (Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 

Engi  neers) 3788 

Oppos^  to  granting  proposed  power  ( Fordyce ) 2196, 2200 

Opposed  to  legislation  proposed  (Craig) 2187 

Opposed  to  proposed  legislation;  much  prefer  to  have  matters  as  they 

are;  relations  with  railroads  growing  friendlv  ( Mitchell) 2171 

Opposed  to  turning  it  over  to  a  body  of  men  ( Leavitt) 2015 

Order  of  Commission  suspended  only  upon  application  and  hearing 

(Bacon) , 10 

Orders  of  Commission  up  to  1896  (Hines) 3751 

Orders  requiring  changes  in  rates  (Newcomb) 3573 

Other  serious  objections  to  giving  Commission  the  power  ( Bird ) 2297 

Ought  not  combine  in  same  body  executive,  administrative,  and  judi- 
cial functions  ( Prouty) 2863 

Ought  to  be  enough  Commissioners  to  hear  and  decide  promptly 

(Prouty) 2878 

Ought  to  be  some  power  to  fix  divisions  between  companies  and  con- 
necting lines,  making  a  through  rate  ( Clements) 3237 

Our  business  abroad  depends  upon  supply  and  demand,  etc.  (Parker) .    2114 

Our  demand  not  based  on  clamor  (Cowan ) 3405 

Paper  read  before  Commercrial  Club  of  St.  Louis,  by  E.  Michael,  diair- 
man  terminal  facilities  committee,  Bui^iness  Men's  League,  criticising 

Esch-Townsend  bill  (Ramsey] 2002 

FlBst  record  shows  Commission's  action  in  litigated  cases  has  been 

almost  invariabl  v  erroneous  ( Willcox ) 3642 

Peach  growers  of  Georgia  came  before  Commission  and  complained 
that  the  rate  was  too  high;  we  heard  the  case  and  decided  rate  was 

low  enough  (Prouty) 2893 

Pending  proposal  is  general  rate  making  ( Newcomb) 3513 

People  demand  appropriate  r^ulation  (Cowan ) 3403 

People  feel  they  ought  to  have  a  commission  of  some  body  of  men 

standing  between  them  and  the  carrier  (Ripley ) 2338 

People  should  have  less  confidence  in  Commission  than  in  court 

(Vining)  1703 

Perfectly  satisfied  for  Commission  to  retain  power  to  declare  given 

rate  unreasonable,  but  not  to  fix  substituted  rate  (Bird) 2290 

Perhaps  better  in  interest  of  time  to  take  case  directly  to  the  court 

and  have  the  rate  fixed,  not  inflexibly  (Higbie) 1880,1881 

Petitions  for  and  against  rate-making  power  ( Hines ) 3769 

Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade  re<^ommendations  (Tolerton) 2624 

Political  dangers  (Newcomb) 3506 

Position  of  the  press  of  the  country  on  ( Bacon) 1917 

Possibility  of  commercial  disturbance  if  rates  are  determined  by  Com- 
mission (Mather) 1455 

Power  of  Commission  (Newcomb) 3581 

Power  of  Commission  to  fix  specific  rate  and  minimum  rate  (Cum- 
mins)      2078 

Power  of  court  to  review  order  of  Commission  ( Prouty ) 2870 

Power  of  the  court,  as  to  rates  (Prouty) 2870,2873 

Power  should  be  left  in  first  instance  in  hands  of  railmads;  then 
would  leave  the  power  in  the  courts  by  injunction  or  otherwise 

(Mather) 1472 

Power  should  be  left  with  railroads  (Bond) 1409 

Power  of,  given  to  any  commission  would  result  in  a  distance  or  zone 

tariff,  which  would  injure  my  business  and  many  others  (Cooper).  2168 
Power  should  be  given  Commission  to  reduce  or  fix  a  rate  (Hover) ..  8259 
8.  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol  4 73 
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KATE  HAKINGh—Ck)ntinued. 
TttHmony  relatm  to— 

Power  sought  to  be  given  Comniiasion  would  not  reenlt  in  genenJ 

reduction  of  rates;  would  result  in  more  equitable  apportionment; 

not  in  increasing  expenses;  not  in  reduction  of  wages  (Cummins).. 
Power  to  borrow  money  for  necessary  railroad  facilities  would  be 

destroyed  if  Commission  allowed  to  dx  rates  ( Hill ) 

Power  to  correct  abuse  if  given  Commission  would  not  lead  to  reach 

ing  all  rates,  as  shown  by  result  when  it  was  thought  Commissioi 

had  that  power  (Proutv) , 

Power  to  increase  rates  ( Newcomb) 

Power  which  Commission  has  to  compel  production  of  railroad  book 

does  not  amount  to  a  practical  inspection  of  books  (Prouty) , 

Powers  of  Commission  should  be  defined  (Prouty) 

Powers  of  executing  law  should  be  taken  from  Commiasion  (Prouty) 

Prefer  leaving  things  as  they  are  (Pilling) , 

Prefer  to  deal  with  the  railroads  than  to  nave  change  ( Herd ) 

Prefer  to  deal  with  the  railroads  than  to  have  power  given  to  Com 

mission  (Jensen ) 

Present  conditions  should  be  let  alone  (Baker) , 

Present  law  adequate  if  fully  enforced  (Woodworth) 

Present  law  ample;  if  enforced  fairly,  much  of  alleged  demand  fbi 

power  to  fix  rates  would  disappear  (Elliott) 

Piesentlaw  as  applied  by  the  courts  (Hines) 

Present  law  perfectly  feasible  and  ought  to  be  effective  (Biddle) 

Present  law  prohibits  railroads,  in  case  of  competition,  getting  togethei 

to  talk  it  over,  but  we  are  forced  to  violate  the  law  (Ramsey) 

Present  law,  with  slight  amendments,  adequate  (Parker) 

Present  situation  satisfactory  (Cone) 

Preserve  equal  rights  (Robinson) 

Preserve  the  natural  advantage  of  location,  etc.  (Robinson) 

"President  Roosevelt  and  railroad  rates''  (New  York  Son  editorial) 

(Higbie) 

Pnnciples  which  should  control;  Smvthe  v.  Ames  cited  (Peck) 

Private-car  lines'  schedules  are  not  filed  with  Commission  (Meade).. 
Proceedings  to  determine  whether  a  rate  is  unreasonable  should  begin 

in  the  court  (Peck) 

Prompt  appeals  from  decisions  of  Commission  should  lie  to  the  oooit, 

etc.  ( Kennett ) 

Propaganda  for  power  by  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (WiU- 

cox ) 

Proposed  action  would  be  merely  a  step  toward  universal  political 
direction  of  Interstate  Commerce  ( Willoox) 

Proposed  legislation  would  give  Commission  full  power  over  all  rates 
(Willcox) 

Proposed  legislation  would  unsettle  every  grain  merchant(  Parker) .  21 1^ 

Proposed  l^slation  not  expedient  (Mather) 

Proposed  legislation  sets  a  precedent  for  regulation  by  CongrooB  of  all 
transactions  in  interstate  commerce  (Matner) 

Proposed  measure  deemed  inadvisable  (Trickett) 

Proposed  measure  will  not  increase  number  of  complaints  (Cummins) . 

Proposed  measure  would  result  in  general  fixing  of  very  few  rates 
(Cummins) 

Proposed  remedy  outlined  and  analyzed  (Newcomb) 

Prosperity  of  country  under  present  system  (Carleton) 

Proutj^'s  (Commissioner)  statement  quoted  (Hines) 

Provision  suggested  that  a  rate  should  not  be  changed  except  by  low- 
ering it  without  applying  to  the  court  (Higbie) 

Public  clamor  is  mistaken  and  misled :  (a)  By  fear  something  worse  may 
happen;  (b)  by  misapprehension  of  facts  that  proposed  legislation 
would  ^ve  general  rate-making  power  to  Commission;  (c)  bv  mis- 
conception of  business  of  transportation  as  public  function^  (d)  by 
statements  of  Commission  (Mather) 1447, 144{ 

Purpose  to  clothe  Commission  with  authority  not  only  to  condemn 
but  fix  rate  (Cummins) 

Put  in  Department  of  Justice  or  Commerce  and  Labor  execative  func- 
tions (Prouty) ^. .„,,..,.,..,♦»♦,•» 
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Testimony  relative  to— 

Patting  the  power  in  hands  of  Goyenmient  is  revolutionary  and  a  step 

toward  Government  ownership  (Johnson) ^3606 

Questions  arise  before  us  in  many  ways  but  ultimately  reduced  to 
question  what  shall  railroad  charee  for  the  future  fillustrationfi) 

(Prouty) 2764,2805 

Question  of  rate  being  hish  or  low  is  a  question  of  fact  (Hill) 1486 

Quick  hearing  and  final  disposition  of  complaints  ( Robinson ) 2491 

Railroads  can  not  afford  to  advance  rates  to  such  extent  as  will  de- 
plete revenues  (Prouty) 2883 

Railroadschai^  what  traffic  will  bear  (Fifer) 3332,3335 

Railroads  have  been  reasonable  (L^Eivitt) 2016 

Railroads,  in  first  instance,  should  make  rates;  then  those  aggrieved 

should  seek  remedy  of  Commission  (Cummins) 2046 

Railroads  not  advocating  regulation  of  rates  through  courts;  but  if 
question  has  to  be  pas^  upon  in  respect  to  reasonableness  per  se 

of  a  rate  the  only  competent  authoritv  is  the  court  ( Spencer) 3616 

Railroads  of  country  revised  their  tariffs  in  all  official  classifications, 
from  time  long  and  short  haul  clause  was  observed,  to  conform  to 

what  was  understood  to  be  requirements  of  law  ( Prouty ) 2882 

Railroad?  ought  to  have  right  to  make  lower  rate  by  train  load  than 

by  carload  (live-stock  illustration)  (Prouty) 2869 

Railroads  prosper  as  the  communities  they  reach  prosper  (Prouty)..    2883 
Railroads  should  be  allowed  to  fix  rates,  until  the  fixing  mjures  the 

public;  then  public  must  interfere  ( Prouty ) 2862, 2879 

Railroads  should  be  intrusted  with  (Finkvine) 1827 

Railroads  should  be  obliged  to  furnish  equipment  for  all  commodities 

tendered;  and  then  their  refrigerator-car  tariffs  filed  (Meade) 2593, 

2612,2614 

Railroads  should  have  right  to  appeal  to  courts  (Meade) 2586 

Railroads  should  have  right  to  aevelop  industries  on  tlieir  lines  (U- 

lustration)  (Prouty) 2878 

Railroads  would  make  more  money  on  same  traffic  under  govern- 
mental rate  makins  than  under  their  own,  but  how  long  would  that 

traffic  be  there?    (Ramsey) 1984 

Railways  should  fix  rates  in  first  place,  but  somebody  should  super- 
vise (Kennett) 2430 

Rare  thing  to  hear  any  complaint  from  farmers  west  of  Missouri  River; 

great  prosperity  (Leavitt) 2016 

Rate  ought  not  take  effect  until  railway  has  opportunity  to  make  appli- 
cation to  court  for  relief  (Cummins) 2047 

Rate  ought  to  go  into  effect  after  so  many  days  (Prouty) 2887 

Rate  reasonable  to-day,  to-morrow  may  be  unreasonable  ( Hill) 1484 

Rate  per  ton  per  mile  theory  of  declining  rates,  exploded  (Cowan) ..    3414 
Rate,  to  change;  ten  days'  notice  required  to  advance  and  three  to 

reduce  (Bird) 2286 

Rates  are  basic;  change  in  a  given  rate  will  probably  affect  lai^ 

number  (Biddle) 1656 

Rates  are  not  excessive  ( Newcomb ) 3517 

Rates  at  present  are  made,  not  by  a  few  men,  but  by  a  vast  number 

of  experienced  traffic  officers  (Hines) 1187 

Rates  are  of  long  standing  and  there  are  standards  by  which  measured 

(Fifer) 3333 

Rates  fixed  by  Commission  would  be  maximum  and  could  be  reduced 

(Cummins) 2048 

Rates,  I  think,  to-day  are  on  a  rising  scale  (Prouty) 2892 

Rates  in  the  South  have  been  made,  to  a  large  extent,  by  water  com- 
petition (Spencer) 3616 

Rates  more  satis^tory  than  ever  before;  do  not  think  my  business 
would  be  benefited  by  giving  Commission  power  to  fix  rates  (Toler- 

ton) ..:....! .V. 2628 

Rates,  number  to  deal  with  in  United  States  (Ramsey) 1975 

Rates  so  related  that  change  in  one  rate  will  force  changes  in  many 

(Elliott) 8276 

Ri^er  dead  with  railroads  than  with  Government  tribunal  (Cone) ..    1948 
Reason  why  final  decision  on  rates  should  be  by  court  (Meyer) 1604 
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SATE  MAKINGS— Ck>ntaniied. 
Testimony  relative  to— 

''Reasonable"  has  a  definite,  legal  meaning  (Bond) 1384,13 

Reasonable  man  would  not  invest  in  property  earning  capad^  c 

which  is  limited  by  Bomebodv  else  (Bird) 

Reasonableness  of  schedule  on  basis  of  indirect  taxation  (Stickney). 
Reasons  why  Commission  should  not  be  given  the  power  (Ramsey). 

Rebates,  action  to  enjoin;  cases  (Prouty) 

Rebates  are,  I  think,  paid  now,  but  practically  ceased  after  ElkiD 

law  (Prouty) 

Rebates,  in  the  past  the  greatest  evil;  in  the  fotore  discriminatioii  i 

tariff  itself  will  be  most  serious  (Prouty) 

Rebates,  remedy  for  (Prouty) 

Reduction  of  a  single  rate  naturally  creates  condition  of  nnjnsl  dii 

crimination,  unless  accompanied  oy  corresponding  reduction  iroi 

other  points  (Vining) 

Reduction  of  rates  would  mean,  ordinarily,  reduction  of  ezpenaes,  an 

that  would  affect  wages  (Bond) 

Reduction  of  rate  would  lead  to  reduction  in  expenses,  first  affectinj 

wages  (Kruttschnitt) 

Remedy  lor  present  intolerable  conditions  ^wing  out  of  osurpatio] 

of  a  great  Government  function  by  pnvate  parties  most  lia  ii 

assumption  by  the  Government  of  its  sovereign  authority  over  rail 

roads  (Martin) 

Remedy  is  to  enforce  existing  laws  by  prompt  reeort  to  the  court 

when  necessary  ( Willcox) 

Remedy  now  not  adequate  to  meet  discrimination  against  Denve 

(HoverJ 

-  Rconedy  should  be  for  excessive  and  published  rates  which  diaciimi 

nate  between  kinds  of  trafiBc  and  localities  (Cummins) 

Resolutions  of  fruit  growers  of  California  ^voring  a  court  of  inter 

state  commerce,  with  power  to  enforce  orders  of  X)ommi8Biofi  (8te 

vens ) ; 

Retain  flexibility  in  rates  as  ftu*  as  compatible  with  protection  of  thi 

public  interest  (Hinee) , 

Revising  a  rate — not  done  without  tearing  down  the  entire  stractun 

(Bowes) 

Revising,  in  one  case  involves  thousands  of  rates  ( Bowes) 

Rights  of  public  and  railroads  under  proposed  legislation  perfeoU] 

saieguaraed  (Stickney) 211 

Rights  of  stocknolders  overlooked  (Vining) 

Salary  which  should  be  paid  Commission  (Prouty) 

Batisned  with  existing  conditions  (Sheylin) 

8ati8fie<l  with  law  as  it  is  (Smith) 

Satisfied  with  present  conditions  (Burum) 

Satisfied  with  present  rates  (Gary) 

Scope  of  proposed  (Hines) 

Self-interest  will  govern  railroads  effectively  if  remedies  are  provided 

against  positive  injustices  and  discriminations  (Trayer) 

Senate  committee's  report  on  interatate-commeroe  law  enomeiatei 

diiliculties;  Chairman  Cooley  dted  (Fordyce) 

Senate  document  257  (Hines) 

Shippers,  jobbers,  and  manufacturers,  the  great  mum  of  them,  are  in 

favor  of  conditions  remaining  (Bowes) 

Shippers  not  clamoring  for  achanffe  (Kerr) 221 

Should  be  in  hands  of  railroads  (Shaffield) 

Should  be  in  the  railroads  in  first  instance  out  not  in  the  laFt  ( Hibieg) . 

Should  be  intrusted  to  a  disinterested  tribunal  (Harris) 

Should  be  intrusted  to  Commission  sul^ect  to  judicial  appeal;  extnci 

from  address  of  President  Hadley  of  Yale  College  ( Higoie) 

Should  be  left  to  Commission  (Cowan) 

Should  be  left  to  impartial  tribunal  (Staples) 

Should  be  left  where  it  is  (Kerr) 

Should  be  left  with  railroads  ( FordyceJ 

Should  be  left  to  men  in  chargeof  traffic  (Hiland) 

Should  be  left  to  railroads  (Tuttle) 
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^TE  MAKING— ContinaedL  Page. 

TetHmony  relative  to— 

Should  have  initial  action  with  men  administering  the  affairs  of  trans- 
portation companies,  hut  these  officials  should  come  before  a  com- 
mission clotheicL  with  power  for  approval  or  indorsement  before  any 

change  in  existing  order  is  operative  (Welch) 3476 

Should  not  be  left  with  Commission  ( Wood  worth) 2361 

Should  remain  with  owners  of  railroads  (Peck) 1344 

Should  reside  primarily  in  the  railroads  (Ripley ) 2335 

"Social  arcle^' case  (Hines) 3768 

So  far  as  principles  go^  all  conditions  that  follow  fixing  of  a  rate  by 
direct  order  in  first  mstanoe  follow  fixing  of  rate  bv  joint  action  of 
Commiasion,  confirmed  by  court,  and  substantially  ihodified  by 

railroad  (Hiland) 1330 

Some  elements  to  be  considered  (Hill) 1507 

Sole  purpose  of  legislation  sought  is  to  provide  effectual  means  to 
I>reyent  discrimination  in  published  rates  and  to  prevent  continua- 
tion of  rates  unreasonable  in  themselves  and  detection  of  discrimina- 
tion between  individuals  (Bacon) 2637 

Some  roads  will  put  in  a  "drastic    rate,  and  roads  carrying  that  traffic 

must  protect  their  patrons  (Ramsey) 1964 

Sooner  take  chances  with  traffic  managers  than  average  man  on  Ck)m- 

mission  (Brown) 2019 

Special  court  charged  with  reviewing  lawfulness  of  orders  of  Commis- 
sion most  potential  (Prouty) 2811 

Stand  with  President  in  granting  power  to  Commission  to  fix  what  a 

reasonable  rate  should  be  after  investigation  ( Fifer ) .«    8350, 3358 

State  commissions  ezercisins:  the  power  of  (Peck) 1358 

State  railroad  commissions  lumisn  no  precedent  ( H  ines) 1 143 

States  can  not  inquire  into  or  correct  a  through  rate;  that  must  be 

done  b^  Congress  under  the  commerce  clause  ( Prouty ) 2871 

Such  a  tnbunal  s  work  would  increase  in  a  rapid  progression  (Hines) .    1136 
Sugar-rate  case  cited  to  show  complexities  attenaing  rate  in  commod- 
ities; took  twenty  men  three  days  after  the  outline  was  fixed  to 

line  up  the  interior  rates  (Bowes) 2728, 2729 

Suggest  conferring  upon  Commission  power  to  decide  a  rate  too  high, 
and  set  it  aside;  tnen  leave  it  to  railroad  to  make  substitute  rate 

withinagiven  time(Ripley) 2334,2340 

Supreme  Court  has  assumed  Confess  has  power  to  declare  rates  shall 
be  reasonable,  and  then  leave  it  to  Commission  to  say  what  shall 
be  a  reasonable  rate  with  opportunity  of  judicial  review  (Peck)  . . .    1373 

Svstems  of  taxation  of,  in  different  States  (reck) 1359 

l&king  it  out  of  hands  of  railroads  is  fatal  to  initiative;  no  incentive 

to  do  better;  would  be  as  in  France  (Kruttschnitt) 3116 

Tennessee,  people  of,  would  rather  take  chances  with  the  railroads 

than  with  Commission  (Smith) 1837 

The  E.  R.  Wagner  Manufacturing  Company,  of  North  Milwaukee, 

Wis.,  recommendations  (Tolerton) 2629 

The  innerent  difficulties  in  Government  rate  making  (Hines) 1128 

The  large  majoritjr  of  complaints  from  individuals  and  localities  never 

reach  Commission  (Bowes) , 2733 

The  question  at  issue  (Newcomb) 3490 

The  serious  questions  which  have  confronted  the  Commission  in  last 

three  or  four  ^ears  have  been  of  advanced  rates  ( Prouty ) 2892 

There  are  certam  cases  where  a  differential  can  not  be  fixed  without 

right  to  fix  maximum  and  minimum  rates  (Prouty) 2885 

There  can  never  be  an  adequate  judicial  review  of  rates  made  by  a  com- 
mission (Hines) 1150 

There  is  no  royal  road  (Bird) 2274 

Think  beet  ^rt  of  work  of  Commission  has  been  under  powers  of  con- 
ciliation (Prouty) 2908 

Think  changes  in  the  law  ought  to  be  confined  to  restriction  of  scope 

of  authority  and  power  of  Commitfsion  ( Mather) 1466 

Think  Commission  has  ample  authority  to  say  things  are  wrong;  and 

that  sets  the  forces  of  public  opinion'at  work  ( Elliott) 3290 

Think  Commission  must  have  power  to  make  a  rate  which  is  binding 
unless  it  can  be  reviewed  as  confiscatory  (Prouty) 2873 
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SATB  MAXING--Continaed. 
Tutimony  relative  to — 

Think  fair  for  railroads  to  make  their  rates  (Bacon,  J.  H.) 

Think  it  well  to  have  traffic  man  on  Oommiasion  (Fifer) 

Think  it  would  be  of  great  value  if  Ck)mmi88ion  had  a  penx 

abiding  place  in  Chica«),  Kansas  City,  and  perhaps  New  Y< 

addition  to  one  here;  character  of  membership  (Prouty ) 

Think  the  most  serious  evil  needing  legislation  is  discriminatic 

tween  localities  and  commodities  of  relative  freight  rates  ( Ri] 
Think  there  should  be  a  n>ecial  court  or  commission  (Adams)  , 

Tliink  shipi>er  should  prefer  the  complaint  ( Peck) 

Think  the  right  belong  to  carriers  (Feck) 

This  committee  not  tner  of  the  fact  whether  rates  are  unreasc 

or  unlawful  ( Cowan ) 

To  confer  general  rate  fixing  power  on  Commission  not  adv 

(Clements) 

To  place  power  in  Commission  would  be  most  detrimental 

destructive  of  our  commercial  and  industrial  prosperity  (Ran 
To  regulate  rates  of  the  country  a  commission  must  have  tne  rij 

fix  the  rate  (Prouty) 

Traffic  manager  interested  in  making  conditions  prosperoaa^ 

lines  ( Vining) 

Traffic  manager  would  not  make  a  good  appellate    oommisi 

(Prouty) 

Traffic  managers'  method  of  (Vining) 

Trained  traffic  men  only  able  to  deal  with  it  (Garrison) 

Transportation  should  be  treated  like  any  other  commodity  ( Hi^ 
Tribunal  composed  of  legal,  business,  and  traffic  men  (Kennett) 
Tribunal  would  make  far-reaching  errors  and  woald  not  have 

to  correct  them  (Hines) 

Under  power  to  make  a  substituted  rate,  no  traffic  manager  i 

dare  quote  a  lower  rate,  because  that  rate  would  be  oomplait 

(Ramsey) 

Unlawful  tariff  rates  can  and  ought  to  be  corrected  by  the  courts  at 

ing  to  the  principles  of  the  present  l&vr  and  withoat  delay  (Hi 
Unless  railroads  make  a  rate  at  Pacific  coast  terminals  that  will 

the  freight  from  the  water  it  will  go  bv  water  (Fifer) 

Unless  some  general  plan  is  pursued  in  future,  as  in  past,  entire 

ness  interests  of  country  will  be  unsettled  ( Biddle) 

Unwise  to  restrict  authority  of  Commission  to  fixing  only  each 

as  have  been  subject  of  complaint  ( Stickney )..... 

Value  of  property  one  of  elements  (Bacon) 

Value  of  service  determined  by  density  of  traffic  (Hill) 

Very  numerous  changes  must  continually  be  made  in  rates  (Hin 
View  that  power  to  revise  and  change  rates  is  essentially  different 

i)ower  to  establish  rates  is  erroneous  ( Vining) 

Want  Commission  given  power  to  enforce  finaingB  (Brown) .... 
Whatever  authority  is  given  Commission,  let  it  be  final;  let  it 

effect  by  its  own  force  within  such  reasonable  time  or  oonditic 

you  prescribe  (Knapp) 

When  court  found  rate  nxed  by  raibroad  unreasonable,  if  it  shoolc 

rate  fixed  by  Commission  also  unreasonable,  it  would  devoh 

railroad  to  fix  another  rate;  if  rate  afterwards  fixed  was  comph 

of,  think  Commission  would  have  authority  to  reexamine  caa 

fix  upon  some  rate  that  would  be  deemed  reasonable  and 

fCockrell) 

when  one  rate  is  changed,  numerous  others  must  be;  hence  ge 

power  ( Gates) 

When  railroad  can  increase  the  rate  without  diminishing  the  n 

ment  it  is  for  interest  of  railroad  to  increase  rate  (Texas  < 

rates  cited)  (Prouty) .., 

When  to  take  effect  in  Quarles  bill  (Bacon) , 

Where  carrier  has  been  sustained  by  court,  carrier  very  apt  to  coi 

with  suggestion  of  court  (Biddle) 

Whether  Commission  can  be  empowered  to  make  rates  not  d 

mined  (Peck) 

Who  drafted  the  rate-making  bills?  (Hines) 
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LA.TE  UfATCTN'Q^Continned.  Tf, 

TuUmony  r  dative  to— 

''Who  shall  do  the  raibnoad  business?  "    Article  by  L.  S.  Coflin,  taken 

from  Fort  Dodge  (Iowa)  Messenger  (Bobbins) 2398 

Why  a  court  is  preferred  by  railroads  to  a  commission  ( Knapp) 3302 

Why  not  have  Commission  a  technical  body  instead  of  imposing  bur- 
den upon  the  courts?  (Ripley) 2335 

Wichita  case  referred  to  (Prouty) 2888 

Wisdom  of  conferring  proposed  authority  on  Ck>mmission  shown  by 

statements  of  railroad  men  (Cummins) 2040 

Would  add  to  incentive  for  rebatine  (Newcomb) 3613 

Would  be  better  to  eliminate  judicial  power  entirely  from  Commission 

(Peck} 1377 

Would  aelegate  power  to  Commission  to  have  skilled  accountant  ex- 
amine books  (Fifer) 3349,3363 

Would  delegate  to  Commission  power  to  regulate  rates;  to  decide 
whether  rates  prescribed  by  railroads  were  reasonable  and  just,  and 
to  decide,  after  complaints  and  investigations,  what  was  a  reason- 
able and  just  rate  in  that  case;  after  rate  was  fixed  by  Commission, 

it  should  continue  until  otherwise  settled  (Cockrell ) 3371 

Would  fli ve  to  both  parties  right  of  appeal  ( Cockrell ) 3378 

Would  nave  Commission,  on  complamt,  prescribe  rate  which  should 

prevail  until  courts  settle  matter  (Riplejr) 2330 

Woidd  have  to  be  many  commissioners  if  intrusted  to  them  (Harris) .     1650 
Would,  in  case  Commission  could  not  settle  dispute,  favor  going  di- 
rectly to  court  (Bird) 2289 

Would  not  advise  taking  cases  to  court  in  first  instance  ( Bird ) 2289 

Would  not  favor  attempt  to  make  a  maximum  rate  (Prouty) 2887 

'    Would  prolong  controversy  to  appeal  in  first  instance  (Cummins) . . .    2046 
Would  provide  for  court,  with  some  such  provision  as  m  Esch-Town- 

send  bill;  might  delegate  to  it  power  of  miunction  (Fifer ) 3362 

Would  rather  aeal  wim  railroad  than  with  Commisssion  (reasons) 

(Magee) 3603 

Wouldstop  voluntary  reductions  (Newcomb) 3498 

Would  take  away  from  Commission  executive  power  (Fifer) 3352 

Wrong  in  principle  to  confer  power  on  Commission  ( Parker) 2112 

Tellow-pine  lumber  case  cited  to  show  dangers  attending  power  to  fix 
rate  by  Commission  (Bowes) 2734 

KATBB: 

Tegtimony  relative  to — 

Abnormally  low,  reasons  for  (Tuttie) 918 

Absolute  power  of  Commission  to  make,  upon  complain^  favored 

(Burr) 48 

Absolute  power  with  Commission  would  not  give  elasticity  enough 

(Lincoln) 1290 

Abuse  bjr  cnanjring  classifications  of  (Hooker) ; 139 

Abuses  cited;  Commission  powerless  (Staples) 34,36 

Adjustment  of,  not  necessarily  difi&cult  ( Hooker) 134 

Advance  less  than  in  labor  and  materials  and  products  (Thurber) . . .  2612 
All  the  commerce  of  the  country  has  been  built  by  abnormally  low 

rates  for  products  to  the  markets  (Shevlin) 1948 

Almost  constant  lowering  of,  without  action  of  Conmiission  (Peck) . .  1346 

Almost  impossible  for  Commission  to  fix  (Tuttie) 939 

Amendment  suggested  empowering  Commission  to  fix  (Cowan) 60, 114 

Answer  to  complaint  of  higher  cnai^  from  east  to  Spokane  than 

from  same  pomt  of  origin  to  Seattie;  illustrations  ( Vinmg) 1683 

Are  fair  (Hord).- 2161 

Are  fixed  by  combination  (Call) 2704,2708 

Are  generally  sound  in  their  adjustment  (Kerr) 2212 

Are  not  unreasonable  (Mather) 1444 

Article  by  William  Morton  Grinnell,  published  in  North  American 

Review 2234 

As  to  complaints  that  rates  are  in  themselves  too  high  ( Elliott) 3278 

As  to  court  passing  upon  rate  for  future  pnscrib^  by  Commission 

(Nimmo) 167 

As  to  future  reduction  of,  under  present  conditions  ( Peck) 1846 

British  system  of  control  of  (Pish) 808 
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RATES— Continued. 
Testimony  relative  to— 

Can  be  determined  by  experts  only  (Bacon) 

Can  not  change  one  between  any  two  points  in  the  West  wit 

affecting  many  ( Morawetz) 

Certain  articles  will  bear  hijjh  rate,  others  low;  traffic  managers'^ 

to  ascertain  what  each  will  bear  (Bacon) ^ 

Cheapest  in  the  world  (Fordyce) 

Commission  exercised  power  to  determine  what  they  should  be  i 

court  declared  they  had  not  power  to  do  so  ( Daven  port ) 

Commission  has  changed  its  views  as  to  power  to  adjust  (Smith) 
Complaint  of  Cattle  Kaisers'  Association  to  Comiuisj?ion  (Cowan) 
Complaint  of  high  rates  in  West  and  Southwest  for  nrioviiig  y< 

cattle  (Harris) .'. 

Complaints  of,  far-reaching  in  character;  Maximum  Rate  Case 

U.  S.)  cited  (Stone) 

Complaints  of  rates  beinc  too  high  (Gilchrist) 

Congress  can  not  establish  confiscatory  ( Davenport) 1 

Congress  may  say  how  much  a  railroad  may  charge,  but  not 

little  (Tuttle) 

Congress  unable  to  fix  a  certain  rate  or  to  say  that  less  than  a  cei 

rate  shall  not  be  charge<l  ( Davenport) 

Controlled  by  few  men  (Hooker) 

Countrv  miller  could  not  exist  without  the  ''milling  in  tran 

privilege,  placing   him  on   equal  footing  with    terminal    m 

(Blodgett) 

Could  not  constitutionally  be  adjusted  and  give  preference  to  s 

port  or  ports  ( Davenport) 

Court  has  function  to  determine  what  is  not  an  unreasonable 

(Morawetz ) 

Danville,  Va.,  petition  by  city  authorities  complaining  of  rate  co 

tions  (^Aiken) 

Decline  m  (Newcomb) 

Decrease  in  (Ramsey) 

Decree  of  court  can  not  involve  change  of  rate  ( Bacon) , 

Difference  in  lumber  rates  in  localities  (Shevlin ) 

Difficulties— 

Of  arranging;  cases  cited  (Smith) 

To  be  met  by  Commission  in  adjusting  (Fish) 

Difficulties  Commission  would  have  in  fixing  (Tuttle) 

Difficulties  of  adjusting  on  agrciultural  products  in  New  Engl 

(TutUe) 

Disagreement  as  to  whether  law  compels  publication  of  (£lliott)  . 
Discriminations  — 

Can  not  be  avoided  unless  carriers  permitted  to  make  uniform  n 

(Smith) 

In  favor  of  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another;  lists  of  i 
toms  districts  and  ports  of  entry  and  delivery,  July  1,  1 

(Davenport) 

IMscussed  (Lincoln) - 

Distance  rate;  effect  of  (Bird) 

Distance  tariff  would  be  splendid  for  me  as  a  lumberman,  bat  not 

the  farmer  (Shevlin) 

Do  not  believe,  except  in  some  instances  stated,  that  rates  are  exa 

ively  hipjh  ( Fifer) 

Do  not  believe  there  would  be  any  great  disturbance  of  rates  whate 

powers  Commission  had  (Fifer) 

Do  not  believe  thev  are  appreciably  higher  than  in  1899  (Hines). 

Do  not  complain  ot  (Gilchrist) 

Do  not  think  rates  too  high  (Yates) 

During  la^it  five  years  continuous  advance  in  ( Bacon) 

European  compared  with  United  States  (Fordyce) 

Exoroitant^  how  bill  mav  be  drawn  to  prevent  (Morawetz) 

Few  officials  are  able  to  clictate  (Staples) 

Fixed  by  Commiscion  and  sustained  when  railroads  decline  to  h 

(Bacon) 

Flour  (Ramsey) 

For  same  distance  (for  coal)  rate  is  less  south  than  west  (Garrison 
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kTES— Oontinaed.  ^N^ 
Tuthnony  relative  to— 

For  soathern  cotton  mill  products  need  not  necessarily  be  low  to  com- 
pete with  New  England  (Hooker) 132 

From   Atlantic  to  Pacific  coast  regalated   by  water  competition 

(Bacon) 1807 

Fh>m  Sonthwest  lees  per  mile  to  Missouri  River  than  mileage  rates 
charged  locally  in  middle  corn-feeding  States,  and  not  extortionate 

(Manby) 2032 

Futility  of  Commission,  demonstrated  in  Milwaukee  and  Minneai>oli8 
case,  led  me  to  take  an  interest  in  effort  to  confer  powers  that  might 

remedy  injustices  (Bacon) 1811 

General  level  of  freight  rates  reasonable  (Ripley ) 2312, 2341 

Government  control  of;  objection  to  (Lincoln) 1220 

Government-made  oocdd  be  as  easily  cut  as  any  railway-made  rate 

(Peck) , 1302 

Governmental  regulation  (Cowan) 55 

Chrain  rates,  complained  of  (Ripley) 2314 

Great  business  points  are  not  bmlt  up  simply  because  of  long  haul 

rates  (Hines) 1074 

Great  factor  that  has  brought  down  railroad  rates  and  all  storage, 
commission,  and  warehouse  chaives  has  been  competition  of  rival 

railways  leading  to  New  York,  Phimdelphia,  and Baltunore  ( Meyer) .  1600 

Hagerman,  James,  quoted  (Cowan) Ill 

Have  not  advanced  (Newcomb) 3545 

Have  reduced  from  year  to  year;  reasons;  figures  given  for  Missouri 

Pacific  Railway  (Lmcoln) 1221 

Have  steadily  declined  before  consolidation  of  systems  and  since, 
largely  through  competition  between  commumties  and  shippers 

(Davenport) 203 

Here  lowest  in  the  world  (Hill) 1478 

High  for  transportation  of  cattle  on  Gould  lines  ( Cowan ) 51 

If  fixed  by  Commission  must  be  uniform  ( Davenport) 193, 196 

If  power  to  fix,  taken  from  railroads,  no  panic  in  stocks  (Hooker) ...  136 
If  reasonable  latitude  given  to  railroads  think  rates  will  go  lower 

(Hill) 1478,1496 

In  some  States  courts  have  held  power  can  be  conferred  on  a  commis- 
sion to  prescribe  rates  (Stone) 246 

InGreatBritaincompared  with  United  States  (Hill) 1478 

In  Iowa  fixed  on  mileage  basis  by  legislature  (Lincoln) 1235 

In  United  States  less  than  in  Europe  (Tuttle) 945 

Increased  by  unification  of  interests  (Staples) 29 

Increases  in,  in  the  main  justified  by  mcreased  cost  of  operation 

(Ripley} 2312,2335 

Indi  vidua!  cases  of  oppression,  but  not  general  (Tuttle) 982 

Infiuences  under  whicn  they  are  established  ( Davenport) 177 

Interdependence  of,  such  that  to  prescribe  one  important  rate  means 

fixing  of  a  very  laxge  number;  illustrations  ( Hines) 1031 

Local,  as  compared  with  through,  and  domestic,  as  compared  with 

export,  have  been  increased  (Robinson) 2427 

Low  enough  admitted  by  all  (Ramsey) 1953,1957 

Low  on  coal  (Tuttle) 978 

Low  on  farm  products;  wheat  conditions  illustrated  (Tuttle) 977 

Lumber  (Ramsej^) 1957 

Lumber,  oompUuned  of  (Ripley) 2314 

Making  of,  a  legislative  act  (Bacon) 15 

Makingof,  a  legislative  act  (Staples) 32 

Harked  tendency  to  reduce  through  charges  in  classification  (HineeJ .  1046 
May  be  fixed  by  Commission,  but  can  only  be  enforced  through  the 

courts;  cases  cited  (Davenport) 218 

Method  of  procedure  to  determine  what  constitutes  maximum  (Mora- 

wetz) 828 

Milwaukee  and  Minneapolis  case  discassed  (Bacon) 1809 

No  complaints  of  extortionate  (Mitchell) 2175 

Ho  knowledge  of  extortionate  or  unreasonable  charges  ( Sbevlin) 1943 

Ho  possible  chance  for  railroads  to  combine  to  raise  rates  to  competi- 

tive  points;  reasons  (Ramsey) ••  1979 
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BATES — Continued. 
Testimony  relative  to— 

Not  complaining  of  ( Jansen) 

Not  extortionate,  but  relatively  need  adjustment  ^^ Hooker) 

Not  high  and  no  ground  for  apprehension  they  will  be  oislU 

higher  (Elliott) 

Not  in  power  of  State  legislature  or  Congress  to  put  in  force  any  { 

ule,  which  court  may  not  set  aside  as  unreasonable  (Ihiivenpo 

Not  reduced  to  lowest  profitable  point  (Cummins) 

Now  excessive;  instances  cited  (Dean) 

Now  far  lower  than  in  any  other  country  (Hines) 

Now  made  bv  15  traffic  managers  for  Umted  States  should  be  rev 

by  railroad  presidents  (Hooker) 

Objection  to  giving  discretionary  power  of  fixing  rates  to  Gomm 

(Morawetz) 

Of  1866  compared  with  present,  on  flour  (Smith) 

On  certain  classes  of  goods  for  1895, 1900, 1902,  and  1905  (Riplej 

On  coal  (Hill) 

On  mileage  basis  would  cut  off  long  hauls  f  Hines) 

On  oil  to  St  Paul  and  Minneapolis  raisea  to  20  cents  at  requ 

Standard  Oil  Company  ( Bartles) 

On  Southern    Railway  higher  and  more  unequal   than  else' 

( Hooker) 

Opposed  to  clothing  any  board  with  power  to  fix;  citing  opini 

ex-Senator  Edmunds  ( Fish ) 

Petition  of  Danville,  Va.,  complaining  of  conditions  (Aiken) .. . 
Prefer  Commission  should  fix  maximum  rate  rather  than  ab 

rate  (Bacon) 

Power — 

Should  be  given  to  raise  as  well  as  lower  (Staples) 

To  create  commission  to  prescribe  (Davenport) 

To  prescribe  legislative;  maximum  rate  case,  and  others, 

(Stone) 

Proposed  legislation^  demand  promoted  bv  Interstate  Commerce 

mission;  reports,  interviews,  etc.  TFish) 

Put  up  when  rebates  abolished  ( Mackenzie) 

Bailway  rates  and  farm  prices  (Newcomb) 

Bailway  rates  and  wages  (Newcomb) 

Rate  per  mile  on  freight,  taking  all  railroads  in  United  States,  in 

$6,592;  in  1899,  $4,895  (Bacon) 

Rate  per  mile  would  narrow  sphere  of  business  (Yates) 

Rates  of  hauling  cattle  increased,  although  cost  of  operatin] 

increased  (Mackenzie) 

Reasonable  and  low  enough  (Grote) 

Reasonable  at  present  time  (Chapman) 

Reasonableness  of — 

A nd  elements  governing  ( Bacon) 

Diffi c'ul t  to  determine  ( Uo wan) 

Difficult  to  ascertain  ( Davenport) 

Rearrangement  necessary  (Hooker) 

Reasons  thev  are  lower  along  seacoast  (Tuttie) 

Retluoed  to  help  out  Worcester  wire  manufactures  (Tuttle) 

Reasons  why  those  for  one  section  not  applicable  for  another  (Tc 
Reduction  in  ten  years  in  railroad  transportation  in  Unitea  £ 

greater  than  in  anything  else:  wages  have  advanced  47  per 

(Hill) r. 

Reduction  of,  comes  out  of  net  income  as  well  as  gross  income  (Tc 

Relative  adjustment;  stated  adjustment  ( Hooker) 

Right  of  Government  to  make,  conceded  (Tuttle) 

Sash  and  blind,  complained  of  (Ripley) 

Savannah  naval  stores  case,  complained  of  (Ripley ) 

8eparatin|;^  interstate  from  domestic  ( Davenport) , 

Shippers  m  our  part  of  the  country  satisfied  witn  (Piper) 

Should  lie  raised  if  occasion  arises  (Bacon) 

Should  not  depend  upon  amount  invested  (Cowan)....... 

Special  or  "commodity"  rate  (Ripley) , 

Specific,  have  not  declined;  deSfined  (fiaoon) 
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TES— Continued.  P«»«c. 

TeHimony  relative  to~~ 

Stable  rates  far  better  than  anduly  low  rates  put  in  temporarily 

(Kamsey)  1905 

Stability  of  the  ton-mile  unit  (Newcomb) 3563 

Statement  that  those  for  the  country  are  made  by  five  men  utterly 

unfounded  (Hines) 1063 

Statistics:  Table  of,  from  New  York  to  Pacific  coast  points,  all  rail, 
less  than  carload,  on  same  principal  items,  1895,  1900,  and  1905 

(Ripley) 2314 

Steady,  gradual,  easy  declme  in,  since  I  have  been  in  business  (Smed- 

ley) -• 2221 

Switcningcharji^es  complained  of  (Ripley) 2315 

Tables  and  statistics  of  (Adams) 2930,2932 

Tables  showing  cases  in  which  tne  Commission  found  rates  complained 
of  to  be  unreasonable,  and  ordered  them  to  be  discontinued  (Mora- 

wetz) 840 

Tables  of,  June  30,  1897,  as  compared  with  June  30,  1904,  by  chair- 
man Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ( Hooker) 139 

T&ken  as  a  whole  are  reasonably  low  (Clements) 3227 

Tariffs,  number  of,  in  the  United  States  ( 1 1  ouker ) 134 

Technical  compliance  in  change  of  ( Bacon ) 7 

Think  shippers  in  my  locality  are  satisfied  with  rates  (Blodgett) 1643 

To  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  New  York  ( Burr) 45 

To  enforce  this  section  requires  a  change  of  rate  (Fifer) 3331 

To  secure  flexibility  after  fixed  by  Commission,  amendment  suggested 

(Bacon) 1787 

Transcontinental,  abnormally  low  (Tuttle) 918 

Transcontinental,  know  of  no  complaint  of  ( Hooker) 138 

Trend  of  rates  downward,  greater  proportionate  decline  in  value  of 

compensation  for  transportation  (Ford yce ) 2198, 2199 

Unreasonable  respecting  grain,  lumber,  live  stock,  etc.  (Cowan) 53 

Use  of  **rateper  ton  per  mile"  illusive  (Bacon) 1797 

Water  carriers  should  be  brought  under  provisions  of  interstate- 
commerce  law  (Davenport) 180 

Wars  have  terminated;  reasons  (Tuttle) 970 

Wheat,  and  prices  (Newcomb) 3561 

When  a  rate  is  declared  excessive  by  Commission  it  is  a  prohibition 
of  it,  and  it  is  within  power  of  the  railroad  to  use  any  rate  less  tiian 

that  (Tuttle) 943 

Where  high  and  no  complete  remedy  has  been  provided,  provision 

suggested  (Morawetz) 824 

Where  railroad  advances  a  long-standing  rate  the  court  would  not 
uphold  the  advance  unless  a  plain  case  of  necessity,  due  to  changed 

conditions  (Hines) 1066 

While  average  increase  not  excessive  it  has  varied  greatly  as  between 

different  commodities  (Ripley) 2312 

While  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  has  been  steadily  decreasing  that 
does  not  indicate  rates  have  decreased;  figures  given  do  not  include 

low-grade  freight,  which  has  greatly  increased  ( Bacon ) 1793 

Who  gets  the  reduction  (Vining) 1697 

Would  not  fix  maximum,  but  would  leave  court  to  decide  upon  the 
suit  of  Commission  whether  the  rate  was  unreasonably  high  or  not, 
and  for  quick  decision  (Morawetz) 835 

180KABLENESB  OF  SATES: 

Teaiimony  relative  to — 

Basis  of,  must  be  the  fair  value  of  property  used ;  decision  cited  ( Dean) .      265 
Believe  there  is  no  connection  between  capitalization  and  charges  a 

companymakes  (Meyer) 1609 

Cases  not  so,  cited  (Cowan) 54 

Court  starts  with  presumption  that  rate  fixed  by  Commission  is  rea- 
sonable; case  cited  (Stone) '. 251 

Difficult  to  ascertain  ( Davenport) 221 

Diflicult  to  determine  (Cowan) 58 

Elkins  Act  has  not  changed  the  law;  what  Commission  claims  to  be 
able  to  do  under  maximum  rate  case  (Bond) •.    1393 
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BEASONABLENESS  OF  RATES— Ck>ntinaed. 
Testimony  rdaiive  to— 

Esch-Townsend  bill  (Morawete) 

Haeerinan,  James,  quoted  as  to  how  determined  (Cowan) 

Jurisdictional  and  only  determined  by  ooarts  (Davenport) 

Meaning  of  (Morawetz) 

Method  of  determining  (Meyer) 

Power  given  to  determine  (Cowan) 

Power  of  Commiasion  to  fix,  necessary  (Hooker^ 

Question  has  narrowed  down  to  remedy  for  relatively  onreaa 

ratos  (Bird) 

Those  prescnbed  to-day  may  not  be  reasonable  to-morrow 

cited  (Davenport) 

**  Under  substantially  similar  drcomstanoes  and  condition,"  i 

be  stricken  out;  decision  in  Belmont  case  (Cowan) 

What  constitutes  (Morawetz) 

Whether  law  should  authorize,  in  terms.  Commission  to  aai 

(Bond) 

Would  make  the  courts  protecton  against  extortionate  rates  (M 

REBATES: 

I'ealimony  relative  to- 
Abolished,  but  rates  put  up  (Blackenzie) ••.•••......... 

Abuser  and  wrong  practices  between  railroads  and  levator  com 

are  alleged  (Clements) 

Additional  legislation  not  needed  ( Hiland ) 

Admissions  of  railroad  officials  of  payment  of,  and  destruct 

papers  relating  to,  prior  to  Elkins  Act  (tee  Appendix  Q)  ( 

ents) 

All  stopped  (Carle) 

AllegtHl  case  cited  (Davies) — 

Almost  annihilated  since  Elkins  law  (Vining) 

Almost  entirely  wiped  out  (Blodgett) 

Almost  from  the  beginning  the  Gommiseion  has  claimed  it  was 

business  to  detect  or  prevent  rebates  (Hines) 

Ample  op{)ortunity  to  discover  (Tuttle) 

And  (liscriininatione  existed  formerly,  but  we  believe  they 

ceased  ( Pilling) ..., 

Are  or  can  be  prevented  under  existing  law  (Mather) 

"A  supgestive  plan  for  legislation  to  prevent  rebates  and  disrri 

tions"  in  form  of  a  bill  (N.  Y.  Bd.  of  Trade  and  Transportatic 

Atchison  system  has  not  paid  any  ( Brown) . 

Baltini. -r;'  an<l  Ohio  accused  with  (Prouty ) 

Belief  that  jrreat  injustices  are  done,  a  mistake;  an  epidemics 

can  trace  ( Ililantl ) 

Believe  none  paid  now  (Bird) 

Believe  not  now  paid  ( Bacon ) 

Believe  they  are  paid  now  ( Fifer) 

Believe  rates  are  now  being  maintained,  due  somewhat  to  flush 

and  Elkins  law  (Fifer) ... 

Books  would  not  show  directly  (Bacon) 

Can  not  l>e  covered  up  (Tuttle) 

Character  of,  formerly  received  (Shevlin) 

Commission  had  senes  of  lawsuits  to  get  basis  to  enforce  its 

(Clements) 

Commission  investigated  where  it  was  satisfied  a  mannfeMCturing  < 

lishment  which  had  short-line  switch  or  short  road  was  getting  \ 

amount  of  through  rate,  amounting  to  a  rebate  (Clements). .. 
Commission  was  created  principally  to  enforce  the  law  against  n 

(Hines) ; 

Ditticulties  of  detecting  with  papers  destroyed  (Filer) 

Difficulties  of  enforcing  law;  *' incriminate"  witnesses  (Clement 

Do  not  affect  producer  as  nmch  as  grain  grower  ( Fifer) 

Do  not  Ix'lieve  Standard  Oil  Company  or  beef  trusts  have  recei 

rebate  since  1887  (Bird) 

Do  not  know  how  the  second  section  could  be  made  stronger  (F 

Do  not  know  of  any  in  last  three  yearB  (Cooper) 

Do  not  think  rebates  and  discriminations  will  disappear  wholly  k 

as  there  is  com|>etition  (Cummins) 
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BATBS— Continued. .  P««e- 
Testimony  relative  to— 

Do  not  want  any  (Kerr) 2213 

Doabt  if  books  would  show  (Tattle) 951 

Effectually  remedied  by  Elkins  law  (Bacon) 1764 

Efforts  of  CommiHsion  to  amend  law  succeasf ul  ( Clements) . . , 2991 

Elevator,  terminal  and  private-car  lines  covered  by  present  law;  all 

needed  is  to  put  law  in  motion  ( Hill ) 1616 

Eliminated  (Newcomb) 3569 

Elkins  Act  provision  beneficial  to  railroads  ( liacon ) 26 

Enforcement  of  Elkins  Act  would  remedy  evil  of  ( Bacon ) 16, 26 

Esch-Townsend  bill  would  have  encouraged  ( Hines) 1165 

Evilsof^  exaggerated  (Bacon) 17 

Extinction  of/under  present  law,  which  is  ade<:iuate  ( Pe(^k ) 1301 

Few  now  said  to  exist  through  private-car  lines,  etc. ;  can  be  eradicated 

by  further  legislation,  if  necessary  f  Blodgett) 1639 

Fally  prohibited  by  existing  law  (Willcox) 3629 

Get  none  (Hord) 2161 

Grftnting  Commission  proposed   power  would   have  no  effect  on 

(Fordyce) 2201 

Have  been  practically  abandoned  since  passage  of  Elkins  Act  ( Hill ) . .  1516 
Have  been  stopped,  but  indirect  rel)ate  in  innumerable  forms  of  dis- 
criminations remain  (Robinson)  2430,2492 

Have  been  wiped  out  since  Elkins  law  (Garvin) 1547 

Have  heard  no  complaints  of;  under  Elkins  law  getting  on  nicely 

(Topping) 3063 

Have  known  of  no  such  payments  for  over  twelve  years  ( Biddle) 1652 

Have  no  knowledge  of  (Yates) 1219 

Have  not  had  any  for  about  twenty  years  (Jansen ) 2170 

Have  not  known  of  any  since  passage  of  Elkins  law;  prior  to  that  1 

heard  of  them  (Garrison) 1811,1814 

Have  not  received  any  (Burum) 2744 

Have  stopped  (Cowan) 112 

History  of  the  present  law  as  to  (Hines) 1167 

Kerr 2211 

Know  of  none  (Tolerton) 2623 

Knowof  none  being  given  (Wood  worth) 2360 

Know  of  none,  nor  secret  practices  of  any  kind  (Piper) 2362 

Knoxville,  Tenn.     Discrimination;   merchants  complain  of,  but  I 

think  present  law  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  question  (Smith) 1834 

Law  aeainst  (Newcomb) 3569 

Law  efficient  as  can  be,  unless  it  further  defines  ingenious  methods 
to  grant  favors  through  private  cars,  terminal  switches,  etc.  (Cum- 
mins)   2040,2049,2083 

Law  now  ample  (Tuttle) 961 

Law  should  make  it  absolutely  plain  that  it  is  the  Commission's  duty 
to  detect  and  prevent  rebates;  and  the  Commission's  other  duties 
should  be  so  changed  and  such  facilities  should  be  provided  as  to 

make  sure  that  it  will  prevent  rebates  ( Hines) 1182 

lAimbermen  in  Minnesota  not  getting  them  (Shevlin) 1944 

Message  of  President  Roosevelt  (Tuttle) 907 

"Midnight  schedules"  for  large  dealers  (Sticknev) 2123 

Morawetz 798,808,817,818,825,842,847,865 

Never  had  any  (Smedley) 2218 

Never  received  any  ( Davis) 2839 

No  complaint  of  (Leavitt) 201 7 

No  complaints  of  (Brown) 3269 

No  railroad  that  would  not  stop  if  it  had  power  ( Fifer) 3327 

No  reason  to  believe  there  are  any  (Mitchell) 2175 

No  rebates  after  1  went  to  Georgia  ( Kgan ) 2843 

No  reliable  evidence  they  have  been  paid  on  live  stock  for  twelve 

years  (Biddle) 1652 

None  given  that  I  knowof  (Koch) 3322 

None  m  our  business  (Magee) 3683 

None  now,  nor  discriminations,  to  my  knowledge  (Gilchrist) 2185 

•   None  paid  to  coal  shippers  ( Kerr) 2213 

None  received  since  mterstate-commerce  law  (Shaffield) 2831 
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BIOHABD,  J.  H.— Continued. 

Letter  to  Chairman  Elkins  on  rate  qnestion,  etc. — Gontinaed. 

General  law 

L^islative  and  judicial  powers  can  not  be  combined 

Outline 

Penalty  clause  of  rate  bills - 

Rate  making  is  legiRlative 

State  railway  commission 

Summary 

Two  distinct  bodies,  a  commission  and  a  court 

Twofold  nature  of  the  railway  problem 

Various  bUls 

BIFLET,  WTTiTiTAM  J.,  professor  of  economics.  Harvard  UniTe 
1900,  expert  on  raibxMids  for  United  States  Industrial  Commissi 

Testimony  of. - -. 

Basing  point  system — 

Geises  showing  dissatisfaction  with  in  the  South,  and  rates 
Discriminations- 
Bet  ween  localities,  involving  long  and  shoii  haul  clause. 

In  commodities;  cases  cited 

In  the  main  think  nothing  more  necessary 

Special  commodity  rates  are  senerally  made  for  carload  '. 

special  rates  for  considerable  shipments 

Esch-Townsend  bill — 

Favor,  with  exceptions  that  it  does  not  eive  power  to  si 

a  rate,  and  omits  provision  that  long  ana  short  haul  cla 

be  enforceable  in  some  cases ••... 

Government  ownership — 

Do  not  believe  in  it  for  this  country,  but  in  a  moderate,  re 

public  control 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 

A  class  of  cases  turned  on  the  power  to  prescribe  rates, 

decision  of  court  would  cover  many  cases 

Almost  all  the  court  cases  have  involved  not  so  much  tl 

cation  of  the  law  to  economic  abuses  as  purely  judicial  i 

tation  of  law  itself  r 

Arbitration  before  Commission  is  resorted  to 

Many  of  its  decisions  accepted  without  contest 

Number  of  its  decisions  reversed  by  courts 

Present  Commission  coming  nearer  to  proper  appreciatia 

delicacy  of  issues  involv«i 

Belations  with  railroads  improving , 

Should  recommend  five  or  seven  as  number  constituting. 

Very  small  proportion  of  its  cases  taken  to  courts 

Long  and  short  naul— 

Amendment  8U)2ge8ted  to  long  and  short  haul  clause  in 

law  so  as  to  make  it  not  always  reasonable  that  compe 

the  more  distant  point  should  create  dissimilar  circuD 

and  conditions 

Clause  has  worked  satisfactorily  in  perhaps  95  per  centoi 
Decisions  of  courts  which  have  undermined  the  clause... 

Extent  to  which  clause  is  observed  to-day 

How  would  like  to  see  the  clause  interpreted 

Little  by  little  the  force  of  the  clause  has  been  whittle* 

decdsion  cited 

Railroads,  to  their  financial  disadvantage,  cultivate  too  m 

lonp-haul  business 

To  legislate  to  prevent  charging  more  for  a  short  than  a  Ic 

would  prostrate*  business 

Would  retain  the  clause  with  the  exception  to  tiy  and 

elju«tic 

Maspacliusetts — 

Commission  has  absolute  power  to  fix  rates  on  milk  in... 

Kailroad  taxation  in 

Regulation,  both  as  to  capitalization  and  the  operation 

ways,  more  efiicient  than  in  any  other  State 

Three  railroad  commiflBionen  in»..«.. ••*.,•. 
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PliEY,  WILLIAM  J.— Continued.  !•»«•. 

Teglimony  of — 

Maximum-rate  case 2348 

National  incorporation 2358 

Pooling— 

liolieve  the  prohibition  was  a  serious  mistake 2337 

Recommendf  repeal  of  provision  prohibiting 2346 

Would  cling  to  :t  in  certain  cases 2335,2340 

Railroads — 

Better  if  we  had  less  transportation  in  thi'  aggregate 2340 

Freight  service,  measured  oy  ton  mileage,  between  1889  and  1908 
inrrt^ased  fifteen  times  as  fast  as  population,  in  part  due  to  excess 

of  the  long-distance  businens 2340 

If  thev  could  divide  up  their  territory  somehow,  they  would  not 

need  so  many  special  rates 2356 

System  of  taxation 3254 

Bate  inaking — 

A  tribunal,  disinterested,  impartial,  ought  to  be  constituted  with 

power  to  accord  substantial  relief,  and  that  ouickW 2338 

Commission  should  have  on  it  a  fair  number  oi  traffic  experts . . .    2334 
(^mplaints  principally  from  country  districts  and  small  towns...    2325 

Failure  of  attempt  at  uniform  classification  for  United  States 2322 

People  feel  they  ought  to  have  a  commission  of  some  body  of  men 

standing  l)etween  them  and  the  carrier 2338 

Should  reside  primarily  in  the  railroads 2335 

Suggest  conferring  upon  Commission  power  to  decide  a  rate  too 
high,  and  set  it  aBide;  then  leave  it  to  raih*oad  to  make  substi- 
tute rate  within  a  given  time 2334, 2340 

Think  the  most  serious  evU  needing  legislation  is  discrimination 

between  localities  and  commodities  of  relative  freight  rates 2339 

Why  not  have  Commission  a  technical  body  instead  of  imposing    ■ 

burden  upon  the  courts 2335 

Would  have  Commission,  on  complaint,  prescribe  rate  which 

should  prevail  until  courts  settle  nmtter 2330 

EatcH— 

(ieneral  level  of  freight  rates  reasonable 2312, 2341 

Grain,  complained  of 2314 

Increases  in,  in  the  main  justified  by  increased  cost  of  operation.  2312, 

23as 

Lumber,  complained  of 2314 

Sash  and  blind,  complained  of 2325,2339 

Savannah  naval  stores  caae,  complained  of 2315 

Special  or  "commodity "  rate 2314 

Statistics,  table  of,  from  New  York  to  Pacific!  coast  points,  all  rail, 

less  than  carload,  on  same  principal  items,  1895, 190(),  and  1905.     2314 
Statistic^?,  table  of,  on  certain  classes  of  goods  for  1895, 1900, 1902, 

and  1905 2318 

Switching  charges  complained  of 2315 

While  average  increase  not  excessive  it  has  varied  greatly  as 
between  different  commodities 2312 

Rebates- 
Past  issue 2339 

Switching  charges — 

Complaineci  of 2316 

Terminal  charges — 

Further  definition  of  extent  of  control  over,  necessary 2338 

TER  BATES: 

Blanket  rates  (Gardner) 1629 

Commission  decided  in  favor  of  shippers,  but  they  have  no  recourse 
under  present  law  (Ganlnor )  1628 

Rebates  given  in  some  instjmoes,  called  "tap  line"  allowance  (Gard- 
ner)   1628,1633 

When  rates  went  up,  price  of  lnm})er  went  down  ((ianlner) 1633 

ITEBS  AND  HABBOBS: 

Tentiinony  relative  to — 

Government's  appropriation  for  la.-t  ten  years  to  furnish  free  high- 
ways for  boats  and  vet^sels  ( liamsfy ) . . .  .* 1969 

S.  D«M-.  24:J,  51^-1— vol  4 74 
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BOANOBIE,  VA. 

Resolution  of  chamber  of  commerce  opposed  to  rate-mak 
being  taken  from  the  rail  -oa^ls  ( Hover ) 

BOBBINS,  OEOBGE  B.,  president  of  the  Armour  Car  Line%j  an 
in  Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago: 

Testimony  of 

{See  Private  Oar  Line  System;  (Armour). 

BOBINSON,  C.  W.,  manufacturer  of  long-leaf  yellow-pine  lumb 
senting  Board  of  Trade,  New  Orleans: 

Testimoiiif  of 

DisiTiminations — 
Abuses — 

First.  Purehasing  agents  instnicted  to  buy  Eiiip|)1i(>f> 
ties  who  are  large  shippKjrs  over  tlieir  respective  i 

sibility  of  din?ot  rebate 

Second.  A Iworption  of  switching  charj^es  at  ternii 

on  shipments  originating  at  comjK'titive  points,  et 

Thinl.  Pronmlgation  of  special  tariffs  for  benefit  < 

8hipi)er8 

Fourth.  Abuse  of  milling  in  tran>:it  privile«^e 

Between  localities 

Innumerable  forms  of,  remain 

Rebilling 

Industrial  Commission — 

Witness  reads  from  report  of 

New  ( )rleans — 

Advantages,  natural  and  ac«]uired 

Efifort  to  divert  traffic 

Overcapitalization — 

t  low  effect^Hl 

Railroads — 

Aid  to  building 

Cost  per  ton  per  mile  greatly  lessened 

Train  expenses  decrease*! 

Rate  making — 

Commission  should  have  power,  not  to  originate  rati 
supervise  and  to  name  a  fair  rate  in  case  a  certain  givi 

condemned 1 . . 

Correct  basis  is  to  so  adjust  rates  as  to  yield  fair  return  o 

road  and  equipment 

Destroy  the  Robin  lUxxl  method  of 

Fair  return  on  investments,  but  not  on  watereil  st«>i»k .  _ 

No  justilication  for  basing  uniform  rates  on  mileage 

Nothing  should  be  done  to  lessen  New  Orleans's  iiatun 

quired  atlvantages 

Preserve  equal  rights - 

Preserve  the  natural  advantugt*  of  location,  etc 

(^uick  hearing  and  final  disix>sition  of  complaints 

Rates- 
Local  as  compared  with  through,  and  <lonie>tio  a:?  comp 

exjKjrt,  have  lK*en  increased 

Rebates- 
Have  l>een  stopi>ed,  but  in«lirect  rebate  in  iniunncrabh 

discriminations  remain 

Rebilling — 

Hig  Four  and  t)ther8  guilty  of  the  pnn'tice 

By  it  one  gets  lower  rate  than  I  can;  illustrate*! 

Forui  of  discTi  mi  nation 

How  1  found  it  out 

Remedy  might  be  st»cret  service  men 

Ri)binson,  C.  W.,  LumU^r  Co.  et  al.  r.  The  Illinois  Central 

et  al.;  all  n.H-ords  in 

Yellow-pine  lumber — 

Increa.«*e  in  rates 

BOCK  ISLAND  SYSTEM: 

^laVv AV\e«  ^^l«A,\\^^T  \ ,.-.. 
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rriNO:  P««e. 

Test'tnwwj  relative  to — 

As  to  carriers  following  (Morawetz) 841 

Case  against  Southern  Pacific  Company  and  the  Santa  Fe  (Call) 2695 

Control  of  (Vining) 1696 

Evils  of  (Morawetz) 818 

Injunction  saved  orange  industry  (Call ) 2698 

Pooling,  effect  of  (Call) 2698 

Testimony  relative  to — 

For  determining  percentage  of  return  never  laid  down  by  court 

(Bacon) 11 

Rate  should  not  be  entirely  governed  by  amount  invested  (Cowan)..      110 

jOFSON,  a.  C.  ,  presented  resolutions  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of 
San  Francisco,  Cal 127 

U3IA: 

Rates  (Hill) 1478 

*ETY  APPLIANCES: 

Te^imony  relative  to — 

Benefits  and  disadvantages  (Ramsey) 1982 

Frequently  result  in  the  thing  they  were  intended  to  prevent  (illus- 
tration, Harrisburg  disaster)  (Ramsey ) 2169 

FTA  FE  BAILBOAD: 
Testimony  relative  to — 

Statistics  (Call) 2703 

.COAST: 

Why  differentials  are  given  to  ports  on  (Tuttle) 940 

lFFIELD,  B.  B.,  milling  and  elevator  business,  Faribault,  Minn.: 

Testimony  of 2830 

Rate  making — 

Have  yet  to  see  miller  desiring  change  in  law 2830 

Should  be  in  hands  of  railroads 2831 

Rebates — 

None  received  since  interstate  commerce  law 2831 

;bman  antitbust  act: 

Testimony  relative  to— 

Interntate  (Commerce  Conmiission,  no  authority  to  enforce  (Cowan).-        65 

SVLIN,  THOMAS  H.,  lumber  manufacturer,  Minneapolis,  Minn.: 

Testimony  of 1940 

Capitalization — 

Watering  stock  should  be  prohibited 1951 

Luml>er — 

No  trusts  in 1946,1949 

Prices  higher,  but  not  l)ecau8e  of  rates 1946 

Railroads — 

As  to  danger  from  same  man  being  in  control  of  railroads  and  of 

the  great  industrial  combinations 1949 

Rate  making — 

<  Government  too  slow 1942 

Satisfied  with  existing  conditions 1941 

Rates- 
All  the  commerce  of  the  country  has  l)een  built  by  abnormally 

low  rates  for  products  to  the  markets 1948 

Difference  in  lumber  rates  in  localities 19^4 

Distance  tariff  would  be  splendid  for  me  as  a  lumberman,  but  not 

for  the  farmer 1941 

No  knowle<lge  of  extortionate  or  unreasonable  charges 1943 

Rebates- 
Character  of,  formerly  recei  ved 1950 

Lum})ermen  in  Minnes(»ta  not  glutting  them 1944 

Not  getting  them  now 1941 
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SHIFPEBS  AND  OTHEBS: 

Liste  of,  protesting— 

Against  extending  the  power  of  the  Inter&>tate  Commerce 

mission  to  regulate  commerce 

Against  the  passage  of  the  Esch-Townsend  bil  1 

SnCMONS,  Jr.,  Z.  G.,  Kenosha,  Wis.: 

Testimony  of  , 

Rate  making — 

Commission,  opposed  to  intrusting  it  with 

SLOSSON,  FBANK,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  representing  Bayne  Wagon  Coi 
and  Chicago- Kenosha  Hosiery  Company: 

Testimony  of , 

Rate  making — 

Government  interference,  opposed 

SMEDLET,  EDWIN,  general  manager  of  Smedley  Manufacturing  Con 
of  Dubuque: 
Test imony  of 

Discriminations — 

Governor  Cummins's  statement  about  pumpe  in  Dubuque  ' 

ary;  never  heard  of  such  complaint  by  manufacturers 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 

Better  if  it  had  not  been  created;  conrte  sufficient 

Iowa— 

As  far  as  I  know,  every  manufacturing  plant  that  has  been 
ure  there  was  because  of  mismanagement  and  not  fault  c 

road 

Do  not  know  single  shipper  or  manufacturer  in  Dubuque  wl 
expressed  anything  excet>t  contempt  for  idea  of  effort  to  c 

our  best  friends,  the  railroads 

Statement  of  Governor  Cummins  as  to  Dubuque  pump  ind 

visionary 

Rate  making — 

Commission  entirely  uncalled  for 

Getting  fair  treatment  by  railroads  under  present  arrangem< 

Opposed  to  a  fixed  rate 

Rates- 
Steady,  gradual,  easy  decline  in,  since  I  have  been  in  busin 
Rebate.^ — 

Never  had  any 

BICITH,  ABTHTTB  C,  president  of  M.  E.  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Omaha,  J 
corporation,  wholesale  dry  goods,  etc. : 
Testimony  of 

Iowa — 

Has  distance  tariff;  result,  no  large  cities;  river  cities  smallc 
Railroads — 

Should  be  allowed  to  make  some  revenue  and  improve  ten 

fat'i  1  ities and  trackage 

Rate  making — 

Members  of  Commission  would  naturally  favor  their  own  S 

case  cited 

Opposed  to  Government  rate  making  and  mileajre  basis 

SMITH,  CHARLES  B.,  manufacturer  of  wooden  ware,  Menasha,  Wia 

Ttstimf/ny  of - , 

Kate  makinj: — 

If  Commission  had  power  to  make  ratt»s  commercial  rt'la 

would  be  disturbe<l , 

Satistie<l  with  law  as  it  is 

SMITH,  J.  ALLEN,  Knoxville,  Tenii.: 

Testimony  of - - 

Wannfiurtiiren*  and  Producers'  Association  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. — 

Petition  favoring  preneiit  law  an<l  opi»oj»ing  intrusting  Con 

fiion  with  rate-making  power 
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I:TH,  J.  ALLEN— Continued.  Page. 

Tegtimony  of— 

Bate  makinff — 

KnoxviTle,   Tenn.,  Mannfectnrers  and  ProdncerB*  Association 

opposed  to  intrusting  Commiseion  with 1834 

Tennessee,  people  of,  would  rather  take  chances  with  the  rail- 
roads than  with  Commission 1837 

Rates— 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  discrimination;  merchants  complain  of,  but  I 
think  present  law  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  question 1834 

ITH,  MILTON  H. ,  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  Railroad  Company: 

Testimony  of 225 

Discrimination  of  rates  can  not  be  avoided  unless  carriers  permitted 

to  make  uniform  rates 230 

Esch-Townsend  bill,  analysis  of,  by  Walker  D.  Hines 236 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  changed  its  views  as  to  power 

to  adjust  rates 230 

Views  of,  changed  as  to  competency  of  adjusting  rates 230 

Railroads — 

Increase  of  tonnage 233 

In  bands  of  receivers 233 

Obligations  of,  compared  with  carriers  by  water 227 

Bates- 
Difficulties  of  arranging;  casescited 228 

'  Discrimination  can  not  be  avoided  unless  carriers  permitted  to 

make  uniform  rates 230 

Of  1866  compared  with  present,  on  flour 227 

IZAL  CIRCLE  CASE: 

Testimony  reviewed  (Clements) 3224 

rrSEBN  COTTON  MILLS: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Products  of;  rates  compared  with  New  England  products  (Hooper)..      132 

rr&EBN  FREIGHT  ASSOCIATION: 

Articles  of  association 3610 

FTHEBN  PACIFIC  BAILWAT: 

TesHmony  relative  to— 

Contract  with  Armour  Car  Line  for  refrigerating  cars;  testimony  of 

Robbins  reviewed  (Kruttst'hnitt) 3100 

Has  not  paid  dividends  for  eight  or  ten  years;  earned  5,  6,  and  7  per 

cent;  expended  in  improvements  (Bacon) 1802 

Mileage  of  (Kruttachnitt) 3110 

Net  income  per  mile  (Call) 2702 

Practice  is  to  charge  to  operating  expenses  sum  necessary  to  replace  an 

old  bridge;  increased  weight  charged  to  betterments  (Kruttschnitt) .    31 1 1 
Since  IIKX)  has  spent  $131,000,000  in  betterments  and  changes  of  line 

and  rectification  of  grades  ( Kruttschnitt) 3123 

Statement  of,  filed  wim  Commission  as  to  contract  with  Armour  &  Co. 

(Kruttschnitt) 3102 

Statistics  (Call) 2702 

Testimony  of  Call  as  to  income  per  mile  of,  reviewed  ( Kruttschnitt) . . .    3108 
rXHEBN  PORTS: 

Washington  Post  editorial 1462 

FTHEBN  BAILWAT: 

Testlinony  relative  to— 

As  to  lumber  rates  increase  (Spencer) 3613 

Danville,  Va.,  complains  of  rate  conditions  (Aiken) 1816 

I>o  not  think  we  have  any  complaints  of  reasonableness  of  rates  per 

se;  almost  all  regarding  allege<l  inequalities  between  communities 

r Spencer) 3616 

Has  never  leaded  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad;  did  purchase  the  stock; 

not  a  single  dollar  of  overcapitalization  (explained)  (Spencer).  3613,3613 
Owns  the  stock  of  other  corporations;  three  measurably  important 

( Spencer) 361 3 

Rates  higher  and  more  unequal  than  any  other  (Hooker) 12^ 
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SOTJTHESN  RAILWAY  AND  STEAMSHIP  ASSOGIATIOK: 
Agreement,  January  14, 1892  (Clements) 

SOTTTHWESTEBN  LUMBEEMEN'S  ASSOCIATION: 

TesUnumy  relative  to— 

Statement  aa  to  lees  charge  being  made  for  long  haal  than  foi 
haul  (Bacon) 

SOTTTHWESTEBN  (RATE)  TARIFF  ASSOCIATION: 

Fixes  rates;  instances  cited  (Cowan) 

SPECIAL  COURT: 

Have  thought  it  would  be  more  expeditious  (Clements) 

SPENCER,  SAMUEL: 

TeMimcmy  of 

Kate  making — 

Railroads  not  advocating  regulation  of  rates  through  court 

if  question  has  to  be  passed  upon  in  respect  to  reasonal 

per  se  of  a  rate,  the  only  competent  authority  is  the  coui 
Rates  in  the  South  have  been  made,  to  a  large  extent,  by 

conipetition 1 

Southern  Railway  Company — 

As  to  lumber  rates  mcrease 

Do  not  think  we  have  any  complaints  of  reasonableness  o 

per  se;  almost  all  regarding  alleged  inequalities  betweei 

munities 

Has  never  leased  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad;  did  purcha 

stock;  not  a  single  dollar  of  overcapitalization  ( exf^ained 
Owns  the  stock  of  other  corporations;  three  measurably  i 

tant 

STAPLES,  CHARLES  F.,  railroad  and  warehouse  commissioner  o: 
nesota 

Testimony  of— 

Cannon  Falls  discrimination 

Commission^  findings  of,  prima  facie 

Representative  of  association  of  commissioners  of  various  States 
Court — 

Claims  of  unjust  rates  not  filed  under  Elkins  law;  too  mu 
pense  and  time  involved 

Under  rulings  of,  Government  has  gradually  been  losing  a 

strong  companies  absorb  weak  ones 

Discriminations — 

Cannon  Falls  case 

More  complained  of  than  high  rates 

Section  1,  Quarles  bill,  and  act  of  1887  similar  as  to 

Elkins  law  in  a  measure  helpful  to  both  sides 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  formerly  acted   upon    the< 

power  now  sought  to  give  by  Quarles  bill 

Long  and  short  haul  clause  insufficient 

Minnesota  ( statute ) 

Quarles  bill- 
Section  1  and  act  of  1887  similar  as  to  unreasonable  di^riniin; 

Strong  feature  of,  provision  to  declare  fair  rate,  with  |hj^ 

enforce  an  order 

Railroads,  few  officials  of,  able  to  dictate  chai^ges 

Rate  making — 

An  arbitrary  matter 

Court  has  decided  Commission  must  have  in  view  fair  return 
value  of  property 

Should  be  left  to  impartial  tribunal 

Rates- 
Abuses  cited;  Commission  powerless 

Few  officials  able  to  dictate 

Increased  by  unification  of  intenists 

Making  of,  a  legislative  act 

Pow^er  should  l^  given  to  raise  as  well  as  lower 

T3m^ca\ioti  oi  Yii\ftt^i&\&  \i«&  resulted  in  unreasonable  increase  of  ] 
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'ATE  RAILWAY  COMMISSIONS:  P»f«- 

Testimony  relative  to— 

As  a  general  proposition  legislative  powers  can  not  be  delegated,  yet 
power  of  State  commissions  to  make  rates  has  been  sustained  (Peck ) .    1872 

Com  missions  established  in,  thirty-one  States  ( Bacon) 1907 

-                Commissions  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  empowered  to  fix  schedules  of  maxi- 
mum reasonable  rates  (Bacon) 1980 

Commissions  in  Iowa  ana  Illinois  made  square-rule  schedules  of  State 
rates,  which  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  can  do  for  all  (Stick- 

ney) 2124 

Exercising  rate-making  power  (Peck) 1368 

In  this  country  extremely  restricted  (Meyer) 1553 

Oppressive  action  of,  where  court  granted  permanent  injunction  ( Peck) .    1358 

Policy  of  some  commissions  criticised  (Gates) 2982 

Power  conferred  upon,  has  embarrassed  us  some,  but  not  seriously; 

loc»l  business  small  part  of  total  (Lincoln) 1286 

Rate  legislation  not  satisfactory  (Tuttle) 926 

STATES: 

Testimony  relative  to— 

Delating  to  Com  mission  power  to  fix  rates  (Morawetz) 798 

Memorials  of,  favoring  aaditional  powers  to  National  Commission 

(Bacon) 1906,1909 

No  legislature  has  undertaken  to  say  what  fair  return  to  stockholders 
should  be  (Tuttle) 918 

0TBEL  AND  IRON: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Domestic  and  foreign  rates  (Bacon) 19 

STEEL  RAILS: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Prices  of  (Cowan) 108 

STEVENS,  BUSSELL  G.,  horticulturist,  representing  fruit  growers  of  Cal- 
ifornia: 
Testimony  of 3308 

California — 

''California  Fruit  Distributors'"  agreement  with  Armour  Oar 
Line,  which  has  monopoly  of  carrying  all  fresh  fruit  shipments 
over  Southern  Pacific  lines — discriminations 3308, 3309 

Fruit  growers'  resolution  favoring  establishment  of  court  of  inter- 
state commerce  3308 

Earl  Fruit  Company  and  other  members  of  ''Distributors"  do 
both  a  commission  and  f.  o.  b.  business 3311 

Sale  of  deciduous  fruit  shipments  not  satisfat^tory  last  season — 
illustration 3313 

Tables  showing  prices  paid  by  distributors  for  fruit,  cost  of  ship- 
ment, etc.;  comparison  of  rates 3318 

Private  car  line  systems — 

Annour  Co.,  by  virtue  of  its  contract  with  Southern  Pacific,  can 
absolutely  control  large  portion  of  markets  in  which  California 
fruit  is  sold 3311 

"California  Fruit  Distributors*"  agreement  with  Armour;  dis- 
criminations and  monopoly 3308, 3309 

Earl  Fruit  Company  and  other  members  of  the  "distributors"  do 
both  a  commission  and  f.  o.  b.  business,  reducing  net  price  paid 
growers  from  3  to  5  cents  a  package 3311 

Icmg  charge  of  Armour  exorbitant 3311 

limit  put  upon  business  done  by  members  of  "California  Fruit 
Distributors;"  reasons  for 3309,3310 

Sales  of  deciduous  fruit  last  season  unsatisfactory;  illustrations..    3313 
Bate  making — 

Resolutions  of  fruit  powers  of  California  favoring  a  court  of  inter- 
state commerce,  with  power  to  enforce  orders  of  Commission . .    3308 

8TI0ENEY,  A.  B.,  president  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway  Company: 

Testimony  of 2119 

Discriminations — 

Inadequacy  of  machinery  for  enforcing  provisions  against 2129 
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8TI0KNEY,  A.  B.— Ck)ntinued. 
Ttitimony  of— 
Freepasses — 

Obndemned •.....«...•......,«.. .-...—. 

Intei8tate-eommeroe  law — 

Defects  of .. ..—. . 

Bate  making — 

Advanta^  of  ODe  schedule •.......•••...•.••... 

Ck)inmi8Bion  woald  be  disinterested 

Commission  woald  be  untrammeled  by  competition  or  desin 

£avor  i>articalar  line 

Commission  would  not  make  rates  for  each   railroad,  bat 

schedule  for  all 

Court  decisions  establish  doctrine  that  railroad  rates  are  bi 

upon  the  authority  of  State  to  levy  taxes........ 

Favor  schedule  of  rates 

If  only  maximum  rates,  leaving  railroad  free  to  mi^e  lower  ra 

purpose  of  preventing  discrimination  defeated 

Impossibility  of  making  schedule  of  rates,  measuring  each  by 

cost  of  cairiage 

Reasonableness  of  schedule  on  basis  of  indirect  taxation 

Riphts  of  public  and  railroads  under  proposed  legislation  ] 


Unwise  to  restrict  authority  of  Commission  to  fixing  only  0 

rates  as  have  been  subject  of  complaint 

Bebates— 

*•  Midnight  schedules"  for  large  dealers 

Since  injunctions,  rebates  on  grain  ciilpments  stopped;  in  11 

elevator  fees 

States- 
Commissions  in  Iowa  and  Illinois  made  square-rule  schedule 
State  rates,  which  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  can  do 
all 

8T.  LOTTIS: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Arguments  of  representatives  of  Chicago  Shippers'  Association  1 

St  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  etc.,  favoring  readjustment  of  freight  n 

from  Chicago  and  St  Louis  to  the  Southeast  ( Rennett) 

Com])laint  of  operation  of  rates  and  discriminations  (Kennett) ... 

Discriminated  against,  in  favor  of  Kansas  City  (Kennett) 

Merchants'  Excbanse  of  St  Louis,  resolutions  adopted  by  board 

directors  (Kennett) , 

Railroads  are  practicing  on  her  business  and  people  extortionate  1 

excessive  rates  (Kennett) , 

Traffic  Bureau  statement  (Kennett) 

STONE,  HENRT  L.,  general  counsel  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Ri 
road  Company. 

Tatimony  of 

Constitutional  questions— courts  can  not  be  confined  to  evidAn/v»  bef< 

Commission 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 

Given  power  over  railroads  beyond  rate  fixing  --............, 

Powersof 

Under  Esch-Towneend  bill  unlimited  power  in  hands  of  m 
inexperienced  in  railroad  management  and  not  required  to 

lawyers . 

BBch-Towhsend  bill- 
Does  not  require  complainant  to  pay  costs 

Excluding  proof  on  appeal,  except  that  before  the  Commiffitio 

is  unconstitutional 

No  im^)erative  necessity  for;  railroads  and  countrv  prosperous. 
Objections  to  orders  fixing  rate  going  into  effect  before  court  fa 

opportunity  to  investigate 

Under  it  roinniission  given  power  and  authority  over  all  recral 
tiona  affecting  transportation  of  persons  or  property  in  additit 

to  rate  fixing 

Would  be  disastrous  to  railroad  interetits  and  employees 
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ONE,  HENBY  li.— Ck)Dtinued.  ^^e- 

Teftimony  of— 

Pooling,  advantages  of 262 

Railroads,  consolidation  of,  not  for  purpose  of  eliminating  competi- 
tion, bat  to  give  more  economical  and  efficient  service  and  more 

uniformity  of  rates 259 

Kates,  in  some  States  courts  have  held  power  can  be  conferred  on  a 

commission  to  prescribe 246 

Ck)mp1aints  of,  far-reaching  in  character:  Maximum  Rate  Oajse  (167 

q.  8.)  cited 247 

Power  to  prescribe  legislative 244 

Reasonableness  of  rates — court  starts  with  presumption  that  rate  fixed 
by  Ck)mmission  is  reasonable;  case  cited 251 

rSPENSION: 

Of  order  during  investigation  (Bacon) •         8 

7TTCHING  CHABGES: 
Testimony  relative  to— 

Complained  of  (Ripley) 2816 

ENNESSEE  COAL  AND  IRON  BAILBOAD  CO.: 

Consider  rates  we  pay  railroads  in  our  section  eminently  fair  (Bacon, 

D.H.) 2941 

Know  of  no  rebates  or  discriminations  (Bacon,  D.  H. ) 2941 

Own  a  few  railway  tracks;  handle  with  our  locomotives  much  of 
freight  we  receive  and  ship,  but  receive  no  pay  or  allowance  for 
movements  we  make  (Bacon,  D.H.) 2941 

EBMINAL  CHABGES: 

Tetthnoiiy  relative  to— 

Commission  can  under  existing  law  inquire  into  terminal  charges,  but 
thev  are  too  busy  seeing  if  they  can  not  get  right  to  make  rates 

(Hill) 1500 

Commission  has  abundance  of  power  to  take  up  question  of  any  part 
of  charge  and  test  its  reasonableness,  like  the  charge  to  land  a 
bushel  of  wheat  below  Harlem  River  which  is  more  than  to  bring 

it  there  from  Chicago  (Hill) 1500 

Brimson  case  reviewed  (Clements) 3234 

Further  definition  of  extent  of  control  over,  necessary  (Ripley) 2338 

In  the  division  of  through  rate,  higher  percentage  is  given  to  terminal 

road  (Tuttle) 946 

Law  sutocient  to  correct  undue  discriminations  in  (Tuttle) 958 

Legi»<lation  relative  to  terminal  side  tracks  not  sufficient  (Mitchell)..    2214 

:XAS: 

Terdmovy  relative  to— 

Has  State  commission  (Lincoln) 1279 

Live-stock  cattle  rate,  Cowan's  testimony  reviewed  (Bird) 2274 

Manufactures  decreased  under  State  railroad  regulation  (Carleton)  ..     2520 
Railroad  bonds  must  be  indorsed  by  State  railrcmd  commission,  which 

retards  sale  of  (Morawetz) 882 

Rate  on  cattle  about  the  lowest,  connidering  value  and  care  (Bird) . . .     2277 

ULAB  CATTLE  BAISERS'  ASSOCIATION: 

Answer  to  Cowan's  brief  of  their  complaint  ( Biddle) IfwSO 

Testimony  of  Jansen  and  Hord  reviewed  (Cowan ) 3.SS3 

Statement  in  behalf  of  (Cowan) 3882 

[QMPSON,  SLASON: 

Paper  prepared  by,  under  following  headings 3123 

Railroiuls — 

Accidents  relatively  to  tariff 3132 

Advance  in  price  of  materials 31 25 

American  versus  foreign  capitalization 3128 

As  to  American  freight  rates 3124 

As  to  passenjrer  rates 31 25 

As  to  railway  acci<lents 3151 

As  to  unjust  discrimination 3131 

Capitalization,  American  railways  not  overcapitalized *»vrv 


Government  has  no  control  of  ocean  beyond  (Tuttl 

TUU&BEB,  F.  B.,  president  of  United  States  Export  Assoc 
Testimony  of 

Consolidation — 

Has  resulted  in  better  service  and  lower  rates. . 
Discriminations — 

Senator  Foraker's  bill,  indorsed 

Under  present  law  the  worst  can  be  remeilied. 
Esch-Townsend  bill — 

Is  the  bill  of  Bacon  and  Prouty 

Would  injure  all  material  interests  in  the  count 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 

Should  be  an  investigating  and  prosecuting  boc 
National  incorporation — 

One  great  system  advantageous 

Overcapitalization — 

"Watered  stock"  beneficial , 

Private  car  line  system — 

Every  private  car  line  which  gives  owners  ad^ 
age  shipper  should  be  absorbed  by  railn^uis. . 
Ea  11  roads — 

Rates  in  this  country  average  less  than  half  the 

tries  (illustrated)  

Statistics:  Average  receipts  per  ton  mile  of  lea 

ye^rs 

Kate  making — 

Against  public  interest  to  confer  the  power  of,  o 
Are  rate-making  commissions  successful  (artic 

Gazette) 

Impossible  for  6  men  to  do  what  500  or  700  e\ 

are  trying  to  do 

It  was  not  intended  to  confer  rate-making  powe 

(debates  in  (IJongn'SS  cited) 

Margin  between  profit  and  loss  is  less  than  one-t 

carrying  a  ton  of  freight 

Most  rates  are  basic,  and  a  change  in  one  affects 
million 
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rOLEBTON,  O.  0.— Continaed.  ^^^ 

^^        Testimony  of— 

Rate  making — Continued. 

Bates  more  satisfactory  than  ever  before;  do  not  think  my  busi- 
"     r  ness  would  be  benefited  by  giving  Commission  power  to  fix 

rates , 2623 

The  E.  R.  Wagner  Manufacturing  Company,  of  North  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  recommendations 2629- 

—  XONKAGE: 

— '  StatisUcs  (Morawetz) 837 

_.  SOPPINO,  H.  B.,  wholesale  implements,  and  represent  Commercial  Club, 
_  as  chairman  of  Trade  Extension  Commission,  etc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

_  TeOinumyof 8062 

Rate  making — 

Not  in  favor  of  change,  believing  present  laws  are  sufQcient  to  cor- 
rect evils  if  rigidly  enforced 3063 

^  Rebates- 

Have  heard  no  complaints  of;  under  Elkins  law  getting  on  nicely.    3063 

VBAFFIC  A8S0CIATI0NS: 

Governmental  regulation  of  rates  recommended  ( Cowan ) 6& 

-  gniAFFIC  MANAGERS: 

Fifteen,  now  fix  rates  for  United  States  (Hooker) 136^ 

KaANSPOBTATION  OF  DRESSED  MEATS  AND  PACKING-HOUSE 
PRODUCTS,    ORDEBS,    AND    TESTIMONY    BEFORE    THE 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION: 
Individual  index.     (Appendix  G,  Vol.  V) 781 

TKAVIS,  B.  F.,  physician,  Chattanoofl»;  fruit  grower  in  Geori^ia,  represent- 
ing fruit  growers  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  North  Greorgia: 

Testimony  (tf, 2844 

Private  car  line  8:^stem8 — 

Armour  car  line  has  given  us  satisfactory  and  prompt  service. . . .    2844 
Greorgia  peach  crop  last  year  unprecedented:  for  a  few  days  ham- 
pered for  cars;  aid  not  blame  refrigerator  company 2844 

TRAYER,  O.  W. ,  engaged  in  soft-coal  mining  in  Illinois  and  Iowa: 

TuUmmyof 2224 

Illinois — 

Railroad  tonnage 2225 

Iowa — 

Coal  business  would  be  much  better  but  for  Iowa  rate  laws 2227 

Having  both  maximum  rate,  schedule  and  mileage  rate  law,  has 
suffered  compared  with  neighboring  States  not  under  those  dis- 
abilities, illustrations 2225,2227" 

Rate  making — 

Self-interest  will  govern  railroads  effectively  if  remedies  are  pro- 
vided a^inst  positive  injustices  and  discriminations 2226 

Tonnage  of  Illinois  and  Iowa 2225 

TRICXETT,  W.  C. ,  commissioner  of  Transportation  Bureau,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.: 

Testimony  of. 3064 

Discriminations — 

Only  substantial  complaint  of  shippers  throughout  countr^r  is  that 
certain  shippers  are  favored  in  private  car  lines,  switching  and 
terminid  Imes,   which  I  understand  present  law  could  not 

reach 3064,3067 

Rate  making — 

Highly  technical;  believe  interests  of  the  West  best  conserved  by 

havmg  those  experienced  in  traffic  remain  in  control 3064 

Proposed  measure  deemed  inadvisable 306& 

Rebates— 

Since  Elkins  law  do  not  know  of  any,  with  possible  exception  of 
terminal  and  private  car  line  charges SO&T 
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TRUNK  LINES: 

Should  be  additional,  or  largely  increased,  facilities  (Viniiig) 

TBXTSTS: 

Tatimony  relative  to-- 

Railroads  have  not  built  them  up,  and  are  opposed  to  them  (Ramse; 

TUTTLB,  LUCnXS,  president  of  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad;  of  Maine  C 
tral  Railroad;  of  Washington  County  Railway;  and  others: 

Teti  i  in  ony  of 

Arbitration,  disputes  between  railroad  employees 

Banks,  rate  of  interest  not  fixed  by  Ck)ngress 92 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  protest  against  any  subHtan 

change  in  interstate  rates 

Boston  and  Maine  system- 
Amount  of  bonds,  and  how  held 

Amount  paid  private  car  line  by 

Capital  stock,  etc 

Employees  injured  cared  for 

Has  no  contracts  with  private  car  lines 

No  complaint  of  any  rate  of,  tried  by  Commission 

Statistics 

Tax  paid  by 

Oanadian  railroiads  given  autocratic  power,  but  no  action  has  yet  bi 

taken  under  the  act 

Court;  if  it  should  decide  that  any  rate  is  unlawful  and  should  expi 
its  views  as  to  what  would  be  a  reasonable  rate,  believe  railra 

would  accept  that  opinion 

Differentials — 

Area  preference  in  some  wajrs 

Reasons  for , 

Discrimination  in  rates — 

Ample  opportunity  to  discover 

Can  not  oe  covered  up 

Law  now  ample 

Thing  of  the  past,  so  far  as  my  knowle<lu:e  goes 

Elkiui^  law;  railroads  favored  its  passage,  and  have  tried  to  enforce 

provisions .. 

Eminent  domain,  rights  of,  considered 

Esch-Townsend  bill  would  overwhelm  Commission  with   frivolo 

complaints 

Euru|)ean  railroads,  those  privately  owned  better  managed;   rat 

higlier,  wages  lower  than  m  United  States 

France,  owner  in  railroads;  extent  of  Government  control , 

Genuany,  railroad  information  difficult  to  get 

Governmental    control;    Representative    Each    and    Commission 

Prouty  quoted 

Government  inspectors;  think  their  employment  useless , 

Government  ownership — 

Canada's  experience , 

Not  willing  to  have  tried , 

Government  shipbuilding  not  economical 

Great  Britain — 

Railroads  finest  in  world  and  privately  owned;  extent  of  Goven 

nient  control  of  rates 

Riites  hijfh  and  distances  short 

Iowa  idea;  Government  ownership  (ex-Governor  Larrabee) 

Insurance  of  employees 

InternjfMliate  rates  always  endeavor  to  introduce  intermediate  towi 

into  markets  and  not  to  concentrate  at  few  points 

Intert^taie  Commerce  Commission — 

Almost  impossible  for,  to  fix  rates 

Ditiu'ulties  in  settling  rates  promptly  in  so  many  different  local 

ties 

Fi^iireH  comparing  rates  for  different  years  misleading 

Has  iKJwer  under  Klkins  law  to  call  on  a  railroad  to  furnish  nhij 

per  a  due  proport  ion  of  its  cars  to  move  traffic 

How  it  should  be  conducted 
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rXTI^E,  LTJCnXS— Continued.  P««e. 

Testimony  of— 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission — Continued. 

If  empowered  to  hx  rates,  could  not  make  differentials  without 

some  agreement 942 

Large  percentage  of  its  cases  settled  without  lawsuit  or  genenaJ 

hearmg,  and  more  should  be 928 

Letter  in  reply  to  Chairman  Elkins  as  to  whether  Esch-Townsend 
bUl  conflicts  with  provisions  of  Constitution  as  to  differential 

rates  in  favor  of  particular  ports 966 

NecoHsary,  but  too  many  duties;  too  much  time  involved 928 

Power  given  it  to  fix  rates  would  not  lead  to  conflict  between 

State  and  Federal  jurisdiction 942 

Powers  which  should  be  conferred  upon  (President  Roosevelt's 

message) 907 

Qualificationof  its  members 946,961,988 

Should  act  as  investigating  and  prosecuting  body 946 

When  a  rate  is  declared  excessive  by,  it  is  a  prohibition  of  it,  and 
it  is  within  power  of  railroad  to  use  any  rate  less  than  that. . . .      943 
Interstate  commerce  law — 

Agitation  in  respect  to  changes  due  to  the  Commission  asking 

power  to  made  rates 950 

Amendments  suggested 950, 962 

Methods  under  it  criticised 928 

Think  sufficient 965 

Long  and  short  haul — 

Cotton  carried  from  South  to  northeastern  mills  at  lower  rate  than 

shorter  haul 971,974 

Interstate  commerce  law  provision  should  not  be  changed 945 

Legislation  in  regard  to,  would  help  no  one 923 

No  complaint  in  New  England 920 

Often  made  at  a  loss;  reasons 971 

Pulp  mills  erected  in  Maine  because  of  promised  low  rates  to 

Chicago  market 976 

National  incorporation  act 988,990,994,996,999,1003 

New  England — 

Conservative  legislation 992 

Consolidation  of  railroads ;  number  prior  thereto 988 

System  of  taxation  in 993 

New  England  railroads — 

Consolidation  of,  beneficial  to  all  interests 988 

Do  not  engaee  in  business  outside  of  common  carriers;  common 

morality  snould  prevent 948, 957 

Endeavor  to  equalize  rates  regardless  of  distance  on  commodities 

that  need  the  markets 976 

Have  no  natural  monopoly 914 

No  limitation  of  dividends 892 

Kates  given  shoe  manufacturers  low;  reasons 919 

Systems  in 913 

Pension  for  employees,  do  not  approve 995 

Pooling 973 

Unsatisfactory 1003 

Post-Otfice  Dei>artment  could  be  conducted  at  less  cost  by  private 

enterprise 999 

Private  car  line  systems — 

Armour  Car  Lines  contract  with  Marquette  Railroad,  including 
alleged  extortion  in  icing  charges,  believe  can  be  reache<l  under 

prt'sent  law 965 

As  to  prohibiting  owners  from  producing  and  distributing  their 

own  products 956, 958 

Can  not  be  reached  under  present  law ;  if  made  common  carriers, 

would  l>e  under  interstate-commerce  law 953, 956 

Know  of  no  abuses  under;  great  blessing  to  railroads 954, 966 

Pullman  care,  similar  atl vantage  as  refrigerator  cars 957 

Quarles-Cooper  bill,  protest  of  Brotherhood  of  hooomotive  P-njrineere, 
Pacific  division,  against;  opposition  to  any  substantial  disturbance 
in  interstate  rates 1004 
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TUTTLE,  liUCITTS— Continued. 
Testvnomj  of— 
Railroads — 

Are  not  opposed  to  legislation  to  prevent  unfair  favoritism  ... 

Atlantic  to  Pacific,  larjje  portion  of  shipn^ents  at  a  leas 

Charged  with  violating  law,  by  Comiinesioner  Prouty 

Concentration  of  ownership  assures  a  higher  degree  of  consei 
tism  in  operation 

Congress  should  interfere  as  little  as  possible 

Do  not  believe  a  few  men  control  railroads  of  the  country 

Earnings  of  all,  jfross,  about  12,000,000,000 

Figuring  comparing  rates  for  different  years  misleading 

If  rates  reduced  below  remunerative  price,  would  go  out  of  b 
ness 

Keep  men  in  Washington  to  report  rates  filed  by  other  roa^li*. 

Limitation  as  to  high  rate  is  proper,  but  should  be  determiueij 
a  court 

Methods  of  keeping  accounts 

Price  of  transportation  has  not  kept  up  with  cost  of  commodit 

Regulation  of,  public  sentiment  founded  on  wrong  grounds... 

Relation  between  increased  expenditure  and  increased  reveni: 

Reports  to  Commission  of  uniform  system 

Territorial  competition  is  the  most  serious.. 

Bate  making — 

Difficulties  of  arbitrarjr 

Is  the  only  property  right  railroads  have 

Left  to  traffic  officers;  not  discussed  at  B.  and  M.  board  meeti 

Naturally  belongs  to  railroads,  and  no  one  else  can  do  as  well 

No  general  rule  for,  and  is  confined  to  experts 

No  rule  can  be  laid  down  for;  no  one  can  draw  adequate  stati 

Should  be  left  to  railroads 

Bates— 

Abnormally  low,  reasons  for 

Almost  impossible  for  Commission  to  fix 

Congress  may  say  how  much  a  railroad  may  charge,  but  not  fa 
little 

Difficulties  Commission  would  have  in  fixing 

Difficulties  of  adjusting,  on  agricultural  products  in  New  £nglai 

Individual  cases  of  oppression,  but  not  general 

In  United  States  less  tnan  in  Europe 

Low  on  coal , 

Low  on  farm  products;  wheat  conditions  illustrated 

Reasons  they  are  lower  along  si»acoast , 

Reasons  whv  those  for  one  section  not  applicable  for  another.. 

Reduced  to  help  out  Worcester  wire  manufactures 

Reduction  of,  comes  out  of  net  income  as  well  as  gross  income. 

Right  of  Government  to  make,  conceded 

Transcontinental,  abnormally  low 

When  a  rate  is  declared  excessive  by  Commission,  it  is  a  prohil 
tion  of  it,  and  it  is  within  power  of  the  railroad  to  use  any  n 
less  than  that 

Wars  in  regard  to,  have  terminated;  reasons 

Rebates — 

Ample  opportunity  to  discover 

Can  not  \)e  covered  up 

Doubt  if  books  would  show 

Law  now  ample 

Mesiiage  of  Prcfiident  Roosevelt 

Things  of  the  past,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes 

Refrigerators  <ars — 

Boston  and  Maine  owns  very  few;  originates  no  refrigerat 
traffic 

Difficulties  of  railroads  furnishing  their  own 

Great  blessing  to  railroads 

Revenue,  gross,  of  all  railroads  about  12,000,000,000 

8eacoast,  why  clifferenlials  are  given  to  porta  on 
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TTIjE,  LXJOIUS— Continued.  P««e. 
Tesiimmiy  of— 
States- 
No  l(^lature  has  undertaken  to  say  what  fair  return  to  stock- 
holders should  be 913 

Rate  legislation  not  satisfactory 926 

Terminal  charges— 

In  the  division  of  through  rate,  higher  percentage  is  given  to 

terminal  road 946 

Law  suflScient  to  correct  undue  discriminations  in 959 

Three-mile  limit,  Government  has  no  control  of  ocean  beyond 942 

Water  routes — 

As  to  compelling  them  to  raise  rates 922 

Ck>mpetition  wim  railroads 919, 921 

TNDEB  STTBSTANTLALIiT  SIMTLAB  OIBOUMSTANCES  AND  CON- 
DITIONS: " 

Effect  of  striking  out  ( Morawetz) 823 

Should  be  stricken  out;  decision  in  Belmont  case  (CJowan) 11,? 

riFIOATION  OF  INTERESTS : 
Teitimony  relative  to— 

Defeats  competition  (Cowan) 56 

Has  resulted  in  unreasonable  increase  of  rates  ( Staples) 29 

riTED  STATES: 

In  my  investigation  have  found  no  country  where  they  have  fewer 

complaints,  with  exception  of  secret  rebates,  than  here  (Meyer)...     1621 
Rates,  receipts  on  railways  from  1880  to  1899  ( Meyer) 1585 

riTED  STATES  STEEL  CO.: 

Plants  owned  by  (Gary) 3078 

Why  it  is  able  to  make  a  lower  price  in  Canada  and  Mexico  than  in 
United  States  (Gary) 3084 

tlON,  A.  K.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  representing  Armour  Car  Line: 

Testimom/of 3652 

Private  car  line  systems — 

' '  Exclusive  contracts ' '  lawful  and  very  often  necessary 3658 

Fear  if  placed  under  Commission  as  now  empowered,  our  busi- 
ness would  suffer 3665 

For  judiciary  to  determine  whether  this  is  transportation,  and 

whether  or  not  the  service  is  one  of  interstate  commerce 3653 

Functions  of  private  refrigerator  car  companies;  renting  to  rail- 
roads specially  constructed  refrigerator  cars,  and  when  reouired 
by  shippers  in  these  cars,  refriju^erating  of  contents  by  placing 

ice  in  bunkers  at  stated  local  points 3653 

Neither  we  nor  Commission  know  whether  private  car  lines  are 

under  the  law  or  not 3666 

Michigan  and  Georgia  growers  and  shippers,  letters  from 3666 

North' Carolina  loss  something  human  foresight  could  not  guard 

against 3660 

Pere  Marquette,  Ferguson's  testimony  as  to  contract,  reviewed  ..   3657, 

3661 

Private  car  a  necessity  of  modem  traffic 3665 

Proponents  against  system  have  not  produced  a  single  ^ower 3660 

Reasonableness  of  refrigeration  charges,  elements  entenng  into..    3659 

VLVATION: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Amount  invested  should  not  entirely  govern  in  fixing  rates  (Cowan) .  11, 110 

JUNO,  EDWABD  P.,  San  Francisco: 

Testimony  of 1675 

Arbitration,  Commission  has  been  successful  in 1693 

Discrimination  in  rates,  remedy  for  unjust,  is  to  bestow  power  on 

Commission  to  examine  books  .^. 1691 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 

Can  not  do  work  which  the  railroads  require  several  thousand 

persons  to  perform 1680 

Childiah  clamor  for  power 168S 
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VINIKO,  EDWABD  P.— Ck)ntinued. 
Teitimony  of— 

Interstate  Gommeioe  Commission— Oontinaed. 

Has  met  with  snccess  in  way  of  arbitration,  and  nine-tenthi 

cases  can  be  so  settled 

Its  Judicial  decisions  almost  uniformly  set  aside  by  court 

Powers  of,  can  be  exercised  to  advantage  in  pablishing  full  in 
mation  as  to  railroads,  in  putting  complete  stop  to  rebates 

acting  as  arbitrators 

Should  oe  charged  with  duty  of  publishing  full  information  i 

railroads  throughout  world 

Private  car-line  systems — 

Commission  should  be  given  same  authority  over,  as  in  cas 

railroads 

Contracts  should  be  filed  with  Commission 

Should  be  under  interstate-commerce  law 

Bailroads — 

Bookkeeping  of^  in  practice;  as  to  uniform  system 

Causes  of  h(^ility  against 

Number  operating  in  United  States 

Bate  making — 

Beyond  power  of  Commission  to  examine  all  rates , 

Change  of  rate  on  wheat  usuaUy  involves  chanee  on  com,  etc 
Commission  can  not  do  work  which  railroads  require  sev 

thousand  persons  to  perform , 

Number  of  tariffs  filed  with  Commission  average  300 

People  should  have  less  confidence  in  Commission  than  in  coi 

Reduction  of  a  single  rate  naturally  creates  condition  of  un 

discrimination,  unless  accompanied  by  corresponding  reduci 

from  other  points 

Eights  of  stockholders  overlooked 

The  view  that  power  to  revise  and  change  rates  is  essentiklly 

ferent  from  power  to  establish  rates  is  erroneous * . 

Traffic  manager  interested  in  making  conditions  prosperous 

his  line 

Traffic  managers'  method  of 

Bates- 
Answer  to  complaint  of  higher  cham  from  east  to  Spokane  t 

from  same  point  of  origin  to  Seattle.    Illustrations 

Who  gets  the  reduction 

Rebates — 

Almost  annihilated  since  Elkinslaw 

Would  appear  somewhere  in  books 

RoutinfiT,  control  of 

Trunk  lines  should  be  additional,  or  largely  increased,  facilities. . . 

WABASH  HAILKOAD: 

Testimony  relative  to — 

Amount  expended  b^,  in  couplers  and  air  brakes  (Ramsey) 

Capitalization  per  mile  (Ramsey) 

Dividends,  none  paid  for  over  twenty-five  years  (Ramsey) 

Does  not  operate  through  Canada  except  jointly  ^-ith  Canadian  Pac 

and  with  Grand  Trunk  ( Ramsey ) 

Ice  charges  (Ramsey) 

Is  paying  nearly  twice  as  mucn  taxes  as  ten  years  ago  (Ramsey) ... 

Is  undercapitalized  (Ramsey) 

Statement  of  funded  debt  and  interest  chai^ges  ( Ramsey ) ! 

Statistics,  table  (Ramsey) 

Stockholders  are  receiving  no  dividends  (Ramsey) 

Stockholder  in  American  Refrigerator  Transit  Company;  therailroj 

make  the  rate  (Ramsey) ] 

Stock  of,  has  some  prospective  value  (Ramsey) 

Subject  to  laws  of  each  State  in  which  it  runs  (Ramsey) 

Taxes  (Ramsey) 

WAQNEK,  B.  R.,  MANUFACTTJBINO  CO.: 

Statement 
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▲TEB  BATES:  Page* 

Testimony  relaHve  to-— 

Carriers  by  water  should  be  subject  to  interstate-commerce  law  (Ram- 

{  sey) 1981 

Commission  has  decided  everything  has  to  yield  to  water  competition 

(Cummins) 2087 

If  under  interstate-commerce  law,  the  law  is  not  enforced  (Ramsey) .    1981 
Rbould  be  made  subject  to  interstate-commerce  act  ( Lincoln ) 1241 

TATEB  KOTTTES: 

TeHimony  relative  to— 

As  to  compellinf^  them  to  raise  rates  (Tuttle) 922 

Coast  water  lines  justly  ought  to  be  placed  within  power  of  Commis- 
sion     3237 

Commission  could  have  no  jurisdiction  over  rates  on  ocean  outside 

3-mile  limit  (Fish) 278 

Competition  with  railroads  (Tuttle) 919,921 

Give  rebates  and  ship  at  any  rate  they  can  get  (Morawetz) 820 

Law  should  apply  to  (Davenport)../. 180 

Should  be  subject  to  interstate-commerce  law  ( Morawetz ) 819 

Unless  railroads  make  a  rate  at  Pacific  coast  terminals  that  will  take 
freight  from  the  water  it  will  go  by  water.     (Fifer) 3336 

'JLZELBAXJH,  J.  J.,  Macon,  Ga. 

TttUmonyof. 392 

Facts  in  connection  with  fruit  shipping  from  Georgia 392 

IBIiCH,  JOHN  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Teatimonyof 3476 

Rate  making — 

Should  have  initial  action  with  men  administering  the  affairs  of 
trans ixjrtation  companies,  but  these  officials  should  come  before 
a  commission  clothed  with  power  for  approval  or  indorsement 
before  any  change  in  ex  isting  order  is  operative 3476 

TI^BEKT,  DAVID  A.,  of  Frank  Wilbert  &  Co.,  fruit  and  produce,  Pitts- 
buig,  Pa. : 

Testimony  of 2679 

Private  car  line  systems — 

Armour  Car  Line  service  satisfactory 2680 

Armour  cars  preferred ;  will  hold  fiVe  or  six  tons  each 2682 

Armour  people  do  not  handle  berries 1'684 

Armour  people  handle  butter,  eggs,  and  cheese;  they  endeavored 

to  handle  applet  and  potatoes  and  onions  in  Pittsburg,  but  have 

quit 2684 

Car  useil  assort  of  insurance 2680 

Charjres  on  strawberries  per  crate 2680, 2681 

Claims  for  damages  as  are  made  against  tlie  railroad,  investigated 

by  Armour 2683 

No  (iiscrimi nations,  so  far  as  I  know 2683 

North  Carolina  berries;  cost  of  shipment  and  form  of  bill 2681 

Public  benefactors 2680,2682 

Railroad  gives  us  the  cost  of  freight  and  the  Armour  charges 2681 

Schedule  of  Armour  rates  can  be  had  from  railroad  company,  and 

we  know  before  we  enter  into  deal 2683 

Supply  and  demand  regulate  price  of  berries 2680 

Tennesi-ee  shipment  by  American  Refrigerator  Transit  Company, 

paid  me  for  loss 2682 

rXIXCOX,  DAVID,  president  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company: 

Testimony  of 3626 

Preferences  between  localities  or  classes  of  traffic  prohibited  as  far  as 

practicable 3637 

Railroads — 

Welfare  of  those  interested  depends  on  earning  power  of  proper- 

tien 3626 

Wide  diffusion  of  interest  m  rai Iroad  property 3626 

S.  Doc.  243, 59-1— vol  4 75 
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WHiLOOX,  DA VIB— Continued. 
Testimony  of— 

Hate  making- 
Commission  has  no  settled  principles  as  to  future  rate  makii 

Commission  would  control  prosperity  of  all  local  idee 

Existing  rates  reasonable 

No  reasons  have  been  suggested  for  seizure  of  control  of  rai 

property  by  political  agendee 

Past  record  snowff  Commission's  action  in  litigated  cases  has 

almost  invariably  erroneous 

Propaganda  for  power  by  Interstate  Commerce  Commiseion 
Proposed  action  would  be  merely  a  step  toward  universal  pol 

direction  of  interstate  commerce 

Proposed  legislation  would  give  Conmiiasion  full  power  ov 

rates 

Remedy  is  to  enforce  existing  laws  by  prompt  resort  to  the  c 

when  necessary 

Rebates— 

Fully  prohibited  by  existing  law 

WISCONSIN: 

TetUmony  rdoHve  to-^ 

According  to  the  vote  there  is  a  popular  demand  for  railway  le 

tion  (Mitchem 

Business  Men's  Club  of,  answering  chai^ge  of  corruption  of  legisl 

by  railroads  (Carle) \... 

Charge  that  railroads  are  corrupting  legislature,  answered  (Carli 

Complaint  of  railroads  not  general  (Craig) 

Demand  for  legislation  does  not  come  trom  business  men,  but 

been  worked  up  by  holding  up  a  few  shining  examples  ( Mitch 

Flour  mills  flourish  under  present  system  (Carleton ) 

Forty-eight  railroad  corporations  in,  and  but  eight  paid  divirlen 

1902  (Carle) 217i 

Racine;  no  rates  complained  of  there  as  unjust  (Mitchell) 

WITHEBS,  EXTGENE,  representing  Danville,  Va.: 

TetUmony  of. 

Danville,  Va. — 

Discriminations  against,  by  Southern  Railway  rates,  resulting 

astrously  to  population  and  business 

Resolutions  passed  by  general  mass  meeting 

Tax  rate  by  years 

Discriminations — 

Affecting  tax  rate  of  Danville 

Consolidation  of  all  railroads  and  absorption  by  Southern  1 
way  has  left  Danville  without  benefits  of  competition; 

criminated  against  in  favor  of  other  towns 

Of  Southern  Railway  against  Danville,  Va 

Resulting  disastrously  for  Danville,  Va 

Letter  to  £.  P.  Bacon,  criticising  testimony  of  certain  witnesses  f 

Virginia 

Rate  making — 

Let  Commistiion  fix  rate  and  have  it  go  to  court,  where  it 
stand  unless  confiscatory 

WITNESSES,  complete  list  of 

WOOD  WORTH,  E.  S.,  grain  shipping  business,  Minneapolis: 

TeAimony  of 

Rate  makine — 

Op|)06ed  to  distance  tariff  rate 

Present  law  adequate  if  fully  enforced 

Should  not  be  left  with  Commission 

Rebates- 
Know  of  none  being  given..... 

YATES,  P.  B.,  Beloit,  Wis.,  manufacturer  of  machinery: 

Testimony  of 

Inten^tate  Commerce  Commission;  objections  to  intrusting  them  ^ 
laXA  makm^*,  d«\ai^  ^x^nsive  to  shipper 
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ATES,  P.  B.— Continued.  ^^9^ 

Testimont/  of— 

Railroads — 

Hear  of  no  complaints  of 1218 

My  shipments  are  all  rail,  mostly  south  and  west 1219 

Behates — 

Haveno  knowledgeof 1219 

Shippers  I  come  across  think  as  1  do 1219 

Bates — 

Do  not  think  rates  too  high 1218 

Rate  per  mile  would  narrow  sphere  of  business 1217 

"EliliOW  PINE  LUMBEB: 
Testhnovv  relative  to — 

Increase  in  rates  (Robinson) 2428 
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